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Pride  is  born  in  all  of  us.  This  would  be  a  queer  world  if  we 
didn’t  have  it.  Pride  spurs  our  ambitions — induces  us  to  do  better, 
and  ever  better — and  so  the  world  progresses. 

You  must  associate  Brother  Jonathan  Bond  with  pride.  Examine 
samples  of  the  new  paper  and  you  will  see  the  reason.  You  will 
take  pride  in  recommending  this  paper  to  your  trade  as  we  do  in 
suggesting  it  to  you. 

Handsome  Sample  Book  Mailed  on  Request 

Brother  Jonathan  Bond  is  scientifically  made  for  business  corres¬ 
pondence.  No  other  paper  answers  as  well  in  all  particulars.  You 
want  to  identify  yourself  with  leading  products — it  pays — it  sim¬ 
plifies  your  selling  problems,  because  it  makes  steadfast  friends. 
Brother  Jonathan  Bond  will  help  you — try  it. 


Established  1844 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Adi 


Fifty  dears’  Experience 

In  Making 

Loft-Dried,  Tub-Sized 
All-Rag  Writing  Papers 

BACKED  by  this  experience  and  also  fulfil- 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  stationer  and 
printer  during  that  period  has  enabled  the 
Whiting  Paper  Company  to  evolve  a  line  of 
business  announcements  which  in  quality  and 
variety  are  second  to  none. 

Whiting’s  Business  Announcement 
Sample-Book 

lends  to  the  printer  an  aid  in  the  daily 
conduct  of  his  business  which  enables 
him  to  meet  every  demand  of  his 
most  exacting  customer. 

Whiting’s  Business  Announcements 

are  put  up  in  cabinet  form,  neat  and 
compact,  and  numbered  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  ordering.  The  Cabinet  which 
contains  sheets  and  envelopes  is  put 
up  108  sheets  and  100  envelopes,  and 
the  Cabinet  containing  cards,  110  cards 
and  100  envelopes.  Suitable  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Announcements,  Removal  Notices, 

Circulars  and  Wedding  Invitations. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE-BOOK  AND  PRICE-LIST 

Whiting  Paper  Company 

14th  Street  and  7th  Avenue,  New  York 

Mills  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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CHIS  is  the  day  of  speed — sustained  speed. 

It  is  not  the  speed  at  which  a  machine 
can  operate  for  short  spurts  that  counts — 
it  is  the  speed  at  which  it  can  keep  operating. 
The  surest  way  to  make  time  is  to  Keep  Moving. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  maintains 
its  20-hour  schedule  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  not  by  running  at  top  speed,  but  by 
Keeping  on  the  Move.  It  even  takes  on  water 
while  running.  The  jnan  who 
planned  the  schedule  knew  that 
stops  are  costly  —  consume  not 
only  hours  but  effort  and  power 
and  money. 

Why  not  apply  the  same  logic 
in  operating  your  cylinder  presses  ? 

The  total  volume  of  printing 
in  this  country  is  estimated  at 
$1,150,000,000.  57.6  per  cent  is  for  advertising. 
$175,000,000  is  for  direct-by-mail  matter. 

The  increasing  use  of  direct-by-mail  advertis¬ 
ing  means  more  work  for  the  printer  —  better 
work,  longer  runs,  more  profit.  How  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  get  your  share  if  you  don’t  Keep  Moving  ? 

Cross  Continuous  Feeders  on  your  cylinder 
presses  help  you  to  keep  moving.  They  work  all 
the  time  —  take  no  holidays  —  have  no  “morn¬ 
ing  after”  lassitude. 

Cross  Feeders  will  increase  your  output  from 


CROSS 

CONTINUOUS 

FEEDER 


20  to  30  per  cent,  because  they  enable  you  to 
run  your  presses  at  the  maximum  speed.  Their 
action  is  Cotitinuous.  You  load  the  paper  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  presses. 

And  Cross  Feeders  enable  you  to  do  Bette r 
Work.  As  they  are  entirely  free  from  human 
frailties,  they  perform  consistently.  Accuracy  of 
register  is  assured  —  quality  maintained. 

You  can  easily  determine  whether  your  cylin¬ 
der  presses  are  earning  you  the 
profits  that  they  should. 

Upon  request  we  will  send  you 
analysis  blanks  upon  which  you 
can  check  costs  against  sales  for 
anygiven  period.  Comparison  will 
show  conclusively  whether  your 
hand-fed  cylinders  are  profitable, 
and  will  also  show  whether  you 
can  use  Cross  Feeders  to  advantage.  If  you  can¬ 
not  use  Cross  Feeders  profitably  we  do  not  want 
you  to  have  them. 

Unless  you  are  afraid  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
profit-earning  capacity  of  your  pressroom  why  not  write 
for  these  analysis  blanks  today  ? 

Satisfy  yourself  that  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to  keep 
pace  with  modern  progress  and  make  money  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business  is  to  adopt  time-saving,  drudgery-saving, 
trouble-saving,  volume-building  methods. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  of  this 
page,  tear  out  and  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  understand. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

Folding,  Feeding,  Binding,  Inserting,  Cutting  Machinery 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Boston 

Dallas  San  Francisco  Toronto 


Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertis 


No.  723  Steel  Imposing  Table.  51x75  Inches,  with  Capacity  (or  414— 8%xl3  Steel  Galleys 


A  Busy  Institution 


should  be  a  profitable  one ,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

In  many  plants  the  workers  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  with  inadequate  results  because  of  lost  motion. 

Modern  methods  tend  to  reduce  lost  motion  -save  useless 
operations,  making  the  workmen  not  only  workers  but 
producers. 

Hamilton  Efficiency  equipment  has  been  worked  out  to 
save  time  in  the  printing  plant.  The  Galley  Storage  Impos¬ 
ing  Table  illustrated  above  is  one  of  the  many  important 
time-savers  in  the  Hamilton  line.  The  use  of  such  a  table 
saves  much  useless  handling  of  pages.  Its  cost  is  soon 
returned  in  increased  production. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  circular  of  the  Hamilton 
Galley  Storage  System,  showing  various  methods  of  galley 
storage  provided  in  the  Hamilton  line,  or  ask  your  nearest 
dealer  to  tell  you  how  this  Equipment  will  make  the  saving 
indicated.  Made  in  wood  or  steel  construction  to  fit  the 
needs  of  every  printer. 

The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 

Hamilton  Equipments  are  Carried  in  Stock  and  Sold  by  all  Prominent  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Wr 


Two-Roll  Magazine  Rotary  Press 


has  been  turning  out  millions  of  copies  of  farm  papers  a  month 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  publications  have  never  been  late 
or  missed  a  mail. 

It  Is  the  Only  Magazine  Press 

that  will  print  and  fold  an  eighty- page  magazine,  then  put  a 
cover  on  same  previously  printed  on  other  machines,  and  bring 
the  product  out  on  a  saddle  wire-stitcher. 

This  Machine  Will  Print  and  Fold 

any  combination  up  to  eighty  pages.  It  is  equipped  with  color  cyl¬ 
inders  for  printing  an  extra  color  on  one  half  of  the  pages  if  desired. 

If  Interested  in  Magazine  Printing 

it  will  certainly  be  profitable  for  you  to  confer  with  us,  and  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  co-operate  and  assist  in  solving  your 
printing  problems. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT.  General  Manager 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Brokaw  Bldg..  1457  Broadway,  at  42d  St.  CHICAGO  OFFICE:  Monadnock  Block 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  WALTSCOTT.  NEW  YORK.  CODES  USED:  ABC  (5th  EDITION)  AND  OUR  OWN 


THE  SCOTT 
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First  Showing  of  tMs  New 
Type  Faee 


Made  in  Twelve  Nieely 
Graded  Sizes 


.RISING 


4  A  $4  80  8a  $4  45  $9  25 


NUMBER 

Systematic 


FICTION 


36  Point  5  A  $3  35  8  a  $2  75  $610 

PLEASING 


30  Point  6  A  $2  75  11  a  $2  60  $5  35 

BENEFICIAL 
Journey  Ended 


SPRING  MODES 
Use  Caslon  Shaded 


RETURNED  DESIGN 
Jewelry  amid  Silverware 


14  Point  15  A  $1  75  30  a  $2  00  $3  75 

UNUSUAL  AND  LEGIBLE 
Imparts  that  original  touelh  to 
printed  matter  $1234567890 

12  Point  17  A  $1  65  34  a  $175  $3  40 

HARMONIOUS  COMPOSITIONS 
Several  elegant  books  set  entirely  in 
series  of  the  versatile  Caslon  Family 

10  Point  24  A  $1  65  40  a  $1  50  $3  15 

DEMANDS  EXCEPTIONAL  ABILITY 
Progressive  employers  determined  to  find 
eapaMe  department  foremen  $1234567890 


Founders 


Reliable 


Printers* 

Rollers 

Sam’l  Binghams  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

88*90  South  13th  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  ClarK  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE 

133=135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1285  West  Second  Street 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Shuey  Factories  Building 


The  Inland  Printer  When  Writir 


Three  Wonder-Workers 

For  Pressroom  Profits  and  Efficiency 


THE  MODEL  "CC”  AUTOPRESS -Size  of  Sheet,  14x20  Inches 


YOU  need  one  or  more  of  these  three  fiat-bed  cylinder  presses,  unlike  any  other  printing 
mechanism,  in  your  plant.  “The  Baby”  Cylinder  (hand-feed,  semi-automatic)  has  an  output  of  from 
3,500  to  4,500  impressions  per  hour ;  especially  designed  for  short  runs  of  250  and  up,  but  can  profit¬ 
ably  handle  runs  of  5,000, 10,000,  20,000  and  more  impressions.  The  Model  “A”  AUTOPRESS 
(automatic)  runs  at  a  guaranteed  speed  of  5,000  impressions;  unexcelled  for  long  runs,  and  can 
handle  the  occasional  short  run  to  advantage.  The  Model  “CC”  AUTOPRESS  (automatic),  4,500 
impressions  per  hour,  is  wider  in  range,  due  to  larger  size,  and  has  mechanical  improvements  not 
to  be  found  on  any  other  printing  press.  All  machines  guaranteed  as  to  output  and  finest  quality. 


Send  for  particulars  about  one  or  all  presses  to 


(INCORPORATED) 


110  West  Fortieth  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writir 


Represents : 

Highest  Efficiency,  Greatest  Dependability, 
Lowest  Cost  of  Maintenance,  Greatest 
Safety  for  Operators. — -INVESTIGATE 


The  Seybold  “Dayton” 
Automatic  Cutting  Machine 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Highest  Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Paper  Mills,  Paper  Box 
Makers,  Paper  Houses,  Textile  Manufacturers,  Sample  Card  Houses. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


NEW  YORK  ------  THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY,  E.  P.  Lawson  -  -  -  151-163  West  26th  Street 

CHICAGO . THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY,  C.N.  Stevens  -  -  112-114  West  Harison  Street 

ATLANTA  ...  -  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  WINNIPEG  -  -  -  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO  -----  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.  LONDON  ------  Smyth-Home,  Ltd. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  Wht 


GIVES  DOUBLE  PROFIT 


IN  THE  COMPOSING-ROOM 
the  Monotype  Composing  Ma¬ 
chine — Type&LRule  Caster  gives 
the  magnificent  profit  of  thirty 
per  cent.,  saving  by  eliminating 
all  the  distribution  and  supplying 
an  abundance  of  new  type,  leads, 
slugs,  and  other  material  for  every 
job  and  every  compositor. 


IN  THE  PRESS-ROOM  the 
Monotype  gives  another  profit 
almost  as  large  by  cutting  in  half 
the  time  formerly  required  for 
make-ready,  because  it  furnishes 
brand  new  type  and  rules  right 
from  the  foundry — perfect  in  face 
and  in  height  to  paper,  doing  away 
with  nearly  all  the  spotting-up. 


There  is  no  investment  the 
Job  Printer  can  make  that 
will  give  him  as  large  returns 
as  a  Monotype  equipment 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  TORONTO 

World  Building  'Wentworth  Building  Rand-McNally  Building  Lumsden  Building 
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This  Ad  is  composed  in  Monotype  No.  38  Series  and  Monotype  Rule 
Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertiser 


Combining  Elegance  with  Economy 


HERE  WAS  A  TIME  when  elegance  in  the  choice 
of  paper  implied  extravagance;  —  no  inexpensive 
substitute  for  genuine  hand-made  stock  was  avail¬ 
able.  But  now  we  have  the  refined  beauty,  the  rest¬ 
ful  egg-shell  surface,  the  clear  color,  the  bulk,  and 
the  feel  of  hand-made  paper,  reproduced  in  the  moderate-priced, 
machine-made  stock, 

Roycroft  Antique 

For  the  production  of  artistic  booklets,  house  organs,  folders, 
menu  sheets,  programs,  announcements,  and  all  kinds  of  crafty 
printing  without  half-tone  illustrations,  we  not  only  recommend 
Roycroft  Antique,  but  we  consistently  use  it  ourselves.  Last  year 
every  third  issue  of  our  house  organ,  Paragrafs,  was  printed  on 
White  Roycroft.  The  issue  of  the  current  month  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  effectiveness  of  Roycroft  Antique  in  India  Tint. 

We  carry  this  paper  in  stock  at  all  our  warehouses 
in  quantities  that  enable  us  to  supply  all  demands 
quickly  and  at  low  freight  rates.  Wove  or  laid.  The 
Water-mark  lends  added  distinction  to  the  sheet. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  COMPANY 


i  The  Inland  Printer  When  Wri 


Character 

Character  is  not  necessarily  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  age,  although  the  passage  of 
time  is  requisite  to  demonstrate  its 
presence. 

The  Mielile  is  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old.  The  more  than  ten 
thousand  presses  which  have  gone 
into  active  use,  during  that  time, 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  the 
high  character  of  the  Miehle  by  the 
complete  satisfaction  they  have 
given  their  owners. 

MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 

Principal  Office:  FOURTEENTH  AND  ROBEY  STREETS,  CHICAGO 
Sales  Offices  in  the  United  States: 

AGO,  ILL.  -  -  1218  Monadnock  Block  DALLAS,  TEX.  ....  411  Juanita  I 

YORK,  N.  Y.  -  2840  Woolworth  Bldg.  BOSTON,  MASS.  ....  176  Feder: 

ADELPH1A, PA., Commonwealth TrustBldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  -  401  Williams  I 

ATLANTA.  GA..  Dodson  Printers  Supply  Co. 

DISTRIBUTORS  for  CANADA:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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SIX  PREMIERS  were  installed  during  February  by  a  newly 
organized  color-printing  house  in  New  York. 

The  owners  of  the  new  concern  were  previously  the  pressroom  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  heads  of  one  of  the  largest  printing  concerns  in  this  country,  operating  in  all 
about  seventy-five  cylinder  presses,  among  which  are  seven  Premiers. 

These  Premiers,  installed  during  1911  and  1912,  have  ever  since  proved  them¬ 
selves  so  much  more  productive,  cost  so  much  less  in  time  and  money  for  readjustment 
and  upkeep,  and  were  consequently  so  much  more  profitable,  that  no  other  make  of 
two-revolution  press  was  afterward  installed. 

Now,  when  the  men  who  had  worked  with  and  on  the  concern’s  various 
presses  start  their  own  pressroom,  spending  their  own  money  for  presses,  they  buy 
The  PREMIER. 

Experience  teaches — where  minds  will  learn.  Worth  tells — where  prejudice 
yields.  Merit  wins — where  intelligence  and  appreciation  prevail. 

The  printer  who  wants  the  best  press — not  best  in  minute  details  or  trivial 
accessories,  but  essentially,  radically  and  basically  the  best — in  drive,  register,  speed, 
impression,  distribution  and  delivery — will,  indeed  MUST,  buy 


The  PREMIER 

It  Is  the  Best  of  All  the  Two-Revolution  Presses 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it! 

THE  WHITLOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

OF  DERBY,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK:  1102  Aeolian  Building,  33  West  42d  St.  CHICAGO  :  318  Fisher  Building,  343  South  Dearborn  St. 
BOSTON:  510  Weld  Building,  176  Federal  St. 
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This  Rapid  Production  Cutter  LEADS  ALL  because  of  Its  Remarkable  Automatic  Clamp 

After  many  attempts  to  develop  mechanical  means  to  dupli-  manufacture,  with  the  consequent  further  demands  upon  the 

cate  the  action  of  the  Brown  &  Carver  Hand-Clamp  on  paper  engineering  skill  of  the  Oswego  organization, 

cutting  machines,  an  Automatic  Clamp  was  developed  that  very  The  development  of  these  wonderful,  precise,  smooth- working 
closely  duplicated  the  motions  produced  by  the  hand  and  brain  Oswego  fully  automatic  cutting  mechanisms  of  to-day,  caring  for 

of  a  skilled  operator.  _  the  entire  outputs  of  paper-mills,  printers,  lithographers,  etc., 

The  first  Oswego  Automatic  Clamp  covered  these  correct  is  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  long,  conscientious,  skillful  effort, 
principles  and  consequently  proved  a  success.  guided  by  a  world-wide  experience  and  held  to  the  single  idea  of 

The  next  steps  were,  first,  refinements  of  the  design;  second,  producing  always  and  only  the  best, 
adding  features  rendering  it  more  flexible;  third,  the  development  The  confidence  reposed  in  Oswego  Cutting  Machines  is 

of  the  materials  into  sturdy  parts  of  the  utmost  strength.  founded  upon  the  results  of  long  service;  upon  the  actual  per- 

Then  came  into  the  trades  that  great  Efficiency  impulse  re-  formance  of  thousands  of  Oswego  Cutting  Machines  under  the 

quiring  S  P  E  E  D  as  well  as  absolute  accuracy;  maximum  hardest  working  conditions  in  plants  in  every  country  where 

production  as  well  as  quality;  low  unit  cost  as  well  as  careful  cutting  machines  are  used. 

Cutting  Machines  Exclusively 

Ninety  Sizes  and  Styles.  All  generally  in  stock  for  instant  shipment.  The  Oswego  and  the  Brown  &  Carver,  16-inch  to  108-inch. 

For  Paper,  Board,  Cloth,  Foil,  Leather,  Celluloid,  Rubber,  Cork,  Etc. 

Sent  on  request:  The  remarkable  list  of  SOME  USERS,  embracing  the  entire  globe. 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY  Jr.,  Proprietor 

OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office:  2720  Grand  Central  Terminal 


RAPID  PRODUCTION  CUTTER 


OSWEGO 


Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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“A  Man  Often  Pays  Dear  for  a  Small  Frugality  ’ — Emerson. 

Does  It  Pay  the  Printer  to  Cut 
on  His  Own  Stationery? 

When  a  customer  becomes  interested  in  hi£h-£rade  stationery,  and  g,oes 
as  he  should  to  his  printer  for  advice,  the  printer  must  be  in  a  position 
to  back  his  arguments  with  evidence  of  sincerity.  You  can  not  back 
up  your  arguments  for  quality  in  stationery,  or  printing  of  any  form, 
when  your  choice  fails  to  prove  your  own  belief  in  the  value  of  quality. 

©lb  ifautpaljirp 
Imtb 

Will  Prove  That  in  Using,  the  Best  You  Believe  in  the  Best. 

There  is  something  much  more  significant  in  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  than  a  desire  to  sell  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND.  We 
believe  that  Old  Hampshire  represents  the  spirit  of  the  new 
printer.  It  stands  for  quality  against  price-cutting.  It  stands  for 
standard  price  against  shifty  estimating.  It  stands  for  thought¬ 
ful  service  against  slipshod  methods.  It  stands  as  absolute  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality,  and  more,  it  stands  for  the  the  of  Bond  papers. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

We  Are  the  Only  Paper  Makers  in  the  World 
Making  Bond  Paper  Exclusively 
SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS  MASSACHUSETTS 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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1  No  More  Metal  Trouble 

1  Read  what  one 
B  progressive  firm  has 
1  to  say  about 
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Put  an  end  to  your  slug  troubles. 


Keep  the  metal  pots  on  your  linotype  machine 
at  a  uniform  temperature,  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  get  perfect  slugs.  Imperfect  slugs 
are  the  cause  of  much  poor  presswork  and 
enough  time  can  be  lost  in  the  pressroom, 
trying  to  do  passable  work  from  poor  slugs,  to 
equip  the  machines  with  these  reliable 
heat  controllers. 

Let  us  send  further  information,  more  recom¬ 
mendations. 


H.E.  GILBERT  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


1-2 
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PERFECTION  No.  6 

THE  Stitcher  for 
General  Utility 

By  general  utility  we  mean  a  machine  adaptable  to  every  need 
of  the  average  shop. 

A  machine  that  can  instantly  be  regulated  to  any  desired  thick¬ 
ness  within  its  wide  range  of  capacity  —  two  sheets  to  7-8  inch. 

A  machine  that  will  take  round  wire  20  to  28  gauge,  or  any 
combination  of  flat  wire  between  and  including  these  sizes,  and 
a  machine  that  can  not  be  put  out  of  order  by  ignorance  or 
mistreatment. 

There  are  many  exclusive  features  characteristic  of  every 
Perfection  Model.  This  is  why  they  have  met  with  such 
a  great  popular  demand  for  the  past  30  years. 

These  exclusive  features  and  other  interesting  details  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
an  attractive  booklet  rve  rvould  like  to  send  you.  Ask  for  a  C0PV  to-day. 


THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  COMPANY,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 

151-153-155  W.  26th  Street  116  W.  Harrison  Street 

Phone,  Harrison  6045 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Home  Office  and  Factory 


HIGH  SPEED  PRINTING 

with  better  work  and  bigger  profits 


Doing  the  job  quicker — thereby  reducing 
overhead — this  is  one  of  many  advantages  of 
the  S  &  S.  Press. 

The  S.  &  S.  Press  combines  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  convenience  with  a  high  grade  of  work. 

It  can  be  operated  easily,  economically.  For 
long  runs  of  small  jobs  that  are  frequently 
done  at  a  loss  it  affords  many  advantages 
worth  investigating. 

If  you  are  interested  in  profitable,  low  oper¬ 
ating  cost,  sturdiness,  smooth  running,  write 
to-day  for  catalog  and  information.  There  is 
no  obligation. 


Cl  I  OO  •  a  1  4T*  _  Northeast  Boulevard,  Philadelphia,  I 

Stokes  c fc  Smith  Company  London  Office,  23  GosWell  Road 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Printers’  and 
Binders’  Machinery 
FOR  SALE 

One  (1)  Bronzer,  to  take  sheet  17x22 
One  (1)  Bronzer,  to  take  sheet  30x44 
One  (1)  Singer  Sewer,  style  16-81 
One  (1)  White  Numbering  Machine 
One  (1)  Vandercook  Proof  Press,  10x15 
California  Job  Cases  (italic,  caps,  etc.) 
One  (1)  Thompson  Typecaster 
One  (1)  Hacker  Proof  Press,  17x25 
One  (1)  Mergenthaler  Lead  and  Rule 
Caster 


Correspondence  Invited .  Complete  Details 
Furnished  Promptly. 


The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  New  Type  BSS  Motor 
for  Job  Press  Drive 

We  have  improved  the  design  of  our 
H  H.  P.  and  Vi  H.  P.  single-phase  motor 
with  FOOT  CONTROL. 

Improved  mechanical  construction .  Better 
electrical  characteristics. 

The  Sprague  Electric  BSS  motor  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  printer  who  is  looking  for  in¬ 
creased  production  and  reduced  cost  of  power. 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  N-4 

SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Specialist  in  Motor  Equipments  for  Printing  Machinery 

Main  Offices; 

527-531  W.  34th  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


MEN 


LETTER  8a 
CIRCULAR 


iOLDEI 


Tke 


Service  Printers 

T  Those  who  deliver  the  &oods  1 
L  on  the  date  set  for  delivery  J 

are  buying,  this 
folding-machine 

Their  judgment  is  not  based  on  “talking  points.” 
not  warped  by  price  considerations. 

They  judge  a  folding-machine  by  its  practical  merits.  \ 
They  buy  the  machine  that  gives  the  maximum  output  —  1 
and  they  know  that  production  does  not  depend  on  running  j 
speed  alone. 

The  “MENTGES”  does  not  fall  down  on  rusk  jobs, 
reliable — too  well  built  to  be  forever  giving,  trouble.  That  is 
the  reason  why  printers  who  deliver  the  goods  are  buying, 
the  “MENTGES”  in  increased  numbers.  Sold  subject  t 
30  days'  trial  installation. 

MR.  PRINTER,  you  should  investigate  this  folder.  It  reduces 
delays  and  loss  in  folding  to  the  i  ’  ' 

^MENTGES  FOLDER  COMPANY  ^ 

SIDNEY,  OHIO,  U.  S.J 


Please  Mi 
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Quick  action— slogan 

of  all  modern  shops 

No  device  enables  your 
printers  to  get  quick 
action  quicker  than  a 
Miller  Saw -Trimmer. 
Quick-acting  tables, 
quick-acting  gauges, 
quick-acting  vises,  quick¬ 
acting  cutting  tools — ■ 
ready  for  any  operation  in 
one  minute  or  less. 

If  you  are  for  quick  action 

You  will  buy 
the  Miller 
Saw-Trimmer 

theonly  machine  that  saws  and  trims  in  oneoperation. 
Quick  action  has  turned  many  a  profitless  job  into 
profit — are  you  for  quick  action? 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory : 

?££££  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


m 


WRIGLEY’S 

Local  Ticket  Printing  Press 

For  Tinting,  Printing  and  Number¬ 
ing  Card  Local  Tickets  in  One  to 
Four  Colors. 

We  also  manufacture  the 

Twentieth  Century 
Double  Web  Local 
Ticket  Press. 

Also 

Automatic  or  Hand 
Feed  Ticket  Cutting 
Machines 

Local  Ticket  Count¬ 
ing  Machines 
Ticket  Tying 
Machines 

Special  Numbering 
Heads 

And  all  kinds  of  Special 
Printing  Machines. 

and  Svecial  Information. 

The  Thomas  Wrigley  Co. 

416  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


GOLDING 

CUTTERS 

Have  Distinctive  Features  For 

Economy,  Convenience  and 
Ease  of  Operation 


DOUBLE-SHEAR  CUT  overcomes  any  tendency  of 
the  knife  to  draw  the  paper;  makes  easy  the  opera¬ 
tion;  gives  more  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  cut. 

Roller  Bearing  assures  easy  operation  on  Lever 
Cutters  up  to  size  34-inch.  It  makes  a  saving  of  power 
on  Power  Cutters. 

Gage  Lock.  This  is  attached  directly  to  the  back 
gage,  locking  the  same  positively  in  cutting  large  quanti¬ 
ties  to  an  exact  size.  In  cutting  small  lots  it  is  unnecessary 
to  use  the  lock,  as  the  front  band  clamp  holds  securely. 

Band  Gage  is  positive -acting,  accurate,  and  is  the 
quickest  and  easiest  method  of  setting  the  back  gage  t 
size  of  cut.  The  graduated  band  is  always  in  i ' 
figures  large  and  readable. 

The  B  ed  is  heavily  ribbed.  All  cutters  are  thoroughly 
tested  on  the  hardest  of  cutting  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Power  and  Lever  Cutters, 
we  make  a  line  of  Automatic  Clamping  Cutters  of  high 
character  at  low  price.  Write  for  Cutter  Catalogue. 

Golding  Mfg.  Company 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  :  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO  OFFICE :  Rand  McNally  Bldtf. 


v  with 


ion  The  Inland  Printer  Whe-, 


Are  You  Getting  Production? 

Meet  competition  by  producing  more  than  your 
competitor,  or  something  he  can  not  produce 


Get  out  of  the  sordid  condition  of 
price-cutting,  where  every  printer 
gets  a  whack  at  the  business;  where 
the  effort  is  to  make  the  price  as  low 
as  possible  in  order  to  get  the  job  and 
where  the  fellow  wins  (the  job)  who 
makes  the  biggest  mistake  — the 
wrong  way. 

ADD  A  SPECIALTY  LINE.  Do  a 
grade  of  work  not  done  by  those  with  whom 
you  must  compete. 


BUILD  UP  A  PROFITABLE  BUSI¬ 
NESS  through  being  able  to  figure 
fearlessly  and  by  securing  a  price  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  character  and 
quality  of  your  work. 

MEISEL  PRESSES  ENABLE  YOU 
TO  ENTER  A  NUMBER  OF 
SPECIALTY  FIELDS.  You  can 
learn  details  of  one  or  all  of  them  by 
telling  us  what  equipment  you  have, 
conditions  in  your  section,  etc. 


LET  US  PLAN  WITH  YOU  FOR  YOUR  SUCCESS 

MEISEL  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

946  Dorchester  Avenue,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Challenge  Galvano  Steel  Galleys 


TWO  NEW  SIZES: 

13  Picas  Plus  1  Point 
26§  Picas  Plus  2  Points 


}F  we  had  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  the  manner  in  which  printers 
would  welcome  the  new  sizes  of  CHALLENGE  PRESSED  STEEL 
AND  GALVANO  STEEL  NEWSPAPER  GALLEYS,  such  doubts 
would  be  quickly  dispelled  by  the  deluge  of  letters  received  from  the  first  lot 
of  pleased  buyers.  Following  are  a  few  typical  extracts  from  these  letters: 


With  these  new  sizes  the  side  lock  is  dispensed  with.  Snap  a  CHALLENGE  GALLEY  LOCK  into  place  at  the  foot  and 
the  contents  of  galley  are  securely  locked  for  proving.  Unnecessary  to  prop  up  on  one  side  when  making  up.  Occupy  one 
third  less  space  on  galley  dump  or  stone. 

CHALLENGE  PRESSED  STEEL  AND  GALVANO  STEEL  GALLEYS  are  made  in  all  standard  job  and  news  sizes. 
Special  sizes  to  order.  Sold  by  type  founders  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities.  Accept  no  substitute. 

Have  you  received  YOUR  FREE  SAMPLE,  which  we  are  sending  out  to  established  printers?  If  not,  write  for  it. 

THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  CO. 


Factory  and  Main  Office,  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 


Chicago  Office,  124  S.  5th  Avi 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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The  Ludlow  Typograph 

Reduces  Floor  Space  40%  Requires  90%  Less  Type  Metal 


An  improved  and  economical  method  of  producing 
composition  in  large  faces  up  to  48-point  on  slugs. 

Job  Printers  Calendar  Printers 

Periodical  Publishers  Poster  Printers 

Specialty  Printers  Label  Printers 

and  others  who  use  display  type  in  large  quantities  owe  it  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  business  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Ludlow 
Typograph.  Ludlow  slugs  print  better  than  type  —  are  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  produce  and  to  handle  —  your  type  bills  can  be  reduced  90%. 

Send  J or  Specimen  Sheets 
of  Ludlow  Typograph  W  ork 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  ORLEANS  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

549  Baronne  Street  1100  So.  Wabash  Avenue  646  Sacramento  Street 

TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  35  Lombard  Street 

m  -  —  a 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


YOUR  INDIVIDUAL  JOB 

can  be  finished  completely  in  one  operation  on  a  Kidder 
On  this  press  the  product  is  cut-to-size,  counted  and  piled 


KIDDER  PRESS  COMPANY,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


Your  money  back  in 

roller  bills.  It’s  a  fact— Mor¬ 
gan  Expansion  Roller  Trucks 
will  make  their  cost  in  a  short 
time  in  the  saving  of  rollers— 
after  that  the  saving  is  velvet. 

Better  Presswork  is  certain  when  Morgan  Trucks  are  used.  They  give  instant 
adjustment  for  each  roller.  Quicker  Make-Ready — Every  printer  knows  that  with 
a  flat  form  and  true  rollers  make-ready  is  cut  in  half.  Litho  Effects — Rule  forms 
and  fine-line  type  printed  like  lithographs  without  cutting  the  rollers.  Last  a 
Lifetime—  Made  of  steel  and  oil-resisting  rubber.  One  set  of  tires  has  run  a 
year  with  hard  use.  AT  YOUR  DEALER’S  OR  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Morgan  Expansion  Roller  Truck  Company 

303  EAST  FOURTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
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U.  P.  M. — The  Trade-Mark  of  Quality 

Size  Doesn’t  Count 

The  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer 

Is  for  Small  Printers  as  well  as  Large 


Our  business  in  1916  increased 
more  than  90  per  cent  over 
that  of  1915  and  of  this  more 
than  two-thirds  was  in  the 
form  of  re-orders.  We  are 
particularly  gratified  because 
many  of  these  repeat  orders 
came  from  the  smaller  printers. 
Whether  your  plant  contains 
two  or  two  score  presses,  the 
Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer 


will  soon  pay  for  itself.  It  ab¬ 
solutely  removes  all  static  elec¬ 
tricity  generated  in  the  process 
of  printing.  Quality,  product, 
maximum  capacity  and  mini¬ 
mum  wastage  are  assured. 
Our  illustrated  folder  No.  73 
will  show  you  why  no  up-to- 
now  printers,  large  or  small, 
can  be  without  Chapman  Elec¬ 
tric  Neutralizer. 


The  U.  P.  M.  Trade-Mark  of  Quality  is  also  on  our  Vacuum  Bronzer  and  Automatic  Feeder 

United  Printing  Machinery  Company 


New  York. 


too  Summer  St. 

BOSTON 


2,1$  &  Market  St' 

Chicago 


DON’T  BUY 

Blisters  and  Backaches 


WHEN  about  to  buy  a  lever  paper  cutter  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  consider  is  the  physical  effort  required  to 
execute  a  heavy  cut.  While  the  cutting  is  light — just  a  small 
job  now  and  then — you  don’t  notice  it.  But  wait  until 
the  big  job  comes  in  and  you  are  forced  to  pull  the  lever  for 
hours  at  a  stretch,  then  you  will  appreciate  the  easy  cutting 
qualities  of  your  cutter. 


The  Advance  Lever  Cutter 


will  take  the  blisters  and  backaches  out  of  your  big  cutting 
and  trimming  jobs — as  well  as  the  high  cost.  Its  easy-cutting 
qualities  save  muscular  energy — increase  operator  efficiency 
—  change  expensive  drudgery  into  profitable  production. 


May  we  explain  to  you  why  the  ADVANCE  is  the 
easiest- cutting  lever  cutter  built?  Interesting  descriptive 
literature  awaits  your  inquiry. 


124  So.  Fifth  Ave., 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

Chicago  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 


The  ADVANCE  (a  size  for  every  shop)  is  sold  and 
guaranteed  by  typefounders  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing 
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to  Adi 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 


HROUGHOUT  every  season  for  sixty-eight  years 
“Fibrous”  Rollers  have  given  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  their  users.  Printers  producing  fine  halftone 
and  color  work,  which  require  quality  and  durability 
in  Rollers,  consider  “  Fibrous  ”  the  most  economical. 

April  is  a  variable  month.  On  the  cool  days,  winter  Rollers 
will  give  good  service,  but  on  the  hot  humid  days  we  are  sure  to  have,  you  will 
need  hard  summer  Rollers  in  order  to  maintain  the  speed  of  your  presses. 
Eliminate  the  costly  delays  due  to  waiting  for  seasonable  Rollers,  or  expensive 
accidents  that  sometimes  result  from  the  bursting  or  melting  of  Rollers,  by 
ordering  a  summer  supply  this  month,  from  any  of  the  five  addresses  below. 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

(FOUNDED  1849) 


ROLLER  MAKERS 


New  York 
(Main  Office) 
406  Pearl  Street 

Philadelphia 
521  Cherry  Street 


Allied  with  BINGHAM  &  RUNGE  CO.,  East  12th  Street  and  Power  Avenue,  Cleveland 


GOSS 


MIEHLE 


.COTTRELL 


SCOTT 


FAMOUS  PRLSSLS  AND 
A  ROLLLR 


BABCOCK 


WHITLOCK 


THE,  printing  press  is  the  riveting  link  in 
the  chain  of  civilization,  educating  and 
uniting  the  people  of  all  nations.  To  be 
capable  transmitters  of  news  and  faithful 
recorders  of  all  achievements,  past  and 
present,  the  presses  must  be  equipped  with 
durable  Rollers  of  proven  quality,  such  as 


HARRIS 


DUPLEX 


STERLING. 


VICTORIA 


These  Rollers  will  turn  out  the  finest  class 
of  printing  at  the  highest  speed  of  press, 
and  give  continuous  service  on  the  longest 
runs.  To  get  this  quality-economy-service 
value  in  your  Rollers,  order  from  any  of  the 
five  addresses  below. 

BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

(FOUNDED  1849) 

ROLLLR  MAKERS 


HODGMAN 


GOLDING 


AUTO  PRESS 


KELLY 


Allied  with  BINGHAM  &  RUNGE  CO. 
East  12th  St.  and  Power  Ave.,  Cleveland 


KIDDER 


.COLTS  ARMORY. 


HARTFORD 


STANDARD 

►automatic! 


MEISEL 


STOKES  & 
►smith  t 


The  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESS 

“Our  customers  write  our  ads.’ 

Some  of  the  Recent  Purchasers: 

Richmond ,  V a.,  “ News-Leader ” 

TWO  24-PAGE  FOUR-PLATE  WIDE  TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESSES  (each  the  equivalent 
in  printing  capacity  of  a  sextuple  of  any  other  style)  with  a  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  of  TUBULAR 
PLATE  STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY  REPLACING  A  COMPLETE  AND  COMPARA¬ 
TIVELY  NEW  SEMI-AUTOPLATE  equipment.  (The  Duplex  Tandem  style  sextuple  press 
and  the  complete  Autoplate  equipment  with  other  stereotyping  machinery  therewith  are  for 
sale  and  may  be  inspected  by  interested  parties  at  the  News-Leader  office). 

Vancouver ,  B.  C.,  “Daily  Province” 

TWO  32-PAGE  FOUR-PLATE  WIDE  TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESSES  (each  the  equivalent 
in  printing  capacity  of  an  ordinary  octuple  of  any  other  style)  with  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  OF 
TUBULAR  PLATE  STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY.  The  Province  for  several  years  has 
been  using  an  equipment  of  two  24-page  Tubular  Plate  Presses  and  this  second  order  for  a  new 
and  much  larger  equipment  by  such  a  publication  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  success  of 
Tubular  Plate  principles. 

Paris,  France ,  “ U Information ” 

A  SECOND  16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESS,  together  with  additional  stereo¬ 
type  machinery,  is  being  prepared  for  shipment  to  this  office.  For  the  past  four  years  L’lnforma- 
tion  has  been  printed  on  a  Tubular  Plate  outfit  and  this  order  is  for  a  complete  duplicate. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  “Monitor” 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  the  Columbus  Monitor  installed  a  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press.  After 
several  months’  experience  AN  ORDER  FOR  A  SECOND  MACHINE  was  placed,  which 
press  is  now  being  installed. 

Besides  the  above  particularly  noticeable  repeat  orders,  we  have  orders  on  our 
books  from  a  large  number  of  other  concerns  for  Tubular  Plate  Presses  of  16,  20 
and  24  page  capacities.  Below  are  the  names  of  some.  Lack  of  space  prevents 
printing  a  complete  list. 


CONCEPTION,  CHILE  .  .  “El  Sur”  BELOIT,  WIS.  .  .  .  “Beloit  News” 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C.  .  “Daily  Piedmont”  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  .  .  “Recorder” 

MIAMI,  FLA.  .  .  “Daily  Metropolis”  ATHENS,  O . “Messenger” 

MADISON,  WIS.  .  .  .  “Democrat”  HONOLULU,  HAWAII  “Star-Bulletin” 

MARTINS  FERRY,  O.  .  “Daily  Times”  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.  .  “News  Record” 


See  the  DUPLEX  EXHIBIT  at  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention 


Several  new  machines  of  the  Tubular  Plate  line  recently  designed 
will  be  shown  in  this  exhibit.  They  will  be  “  eye-openers  ”  in  the 
line  of  up-to-date  and  greatly  improved  newspaper  machinery. 


Representatives  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  will  be  at  the  Waldorf  with  this  exhibit 
ready  to  explain  fully  the  new  machinery  and  the  advantages  of  the  Tubular  Plate  construction 
which  have  brought  about  the  dominance  of  this  type  of  machine  as  evidenced  by  the  list  of 
purchasers  printed  above,  and  by  the  numerous  other  purchasers  not  mentioned. 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

New  York  Office,  World  Building  Miller  &  Richard,  Agents  for  Canada 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertis 
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The  Babcock  Pony  “Optimus” 

No.  35  No.  41  No.  43 


These  three  machines  comprise  all  that  is  to 
be  desired  in  small  two-revolutions.  All  are 
built  of  the  best  material  and  with  the  same 
painstaking  intelligence  as  to  Strength, 
Accuracy,  Speed  and  Durability  that 
Characterizes  Our  Large  “Optimus” 
Presses. 

The  DISTRIBUTION  is  equal  to  the  exact¬ 
ing  demands  of  high-class  printing. 

THE  PRINTED-SIDE-UP  FRONT 
DELIVERY  is  the  finest  ever  invented  and 
requires  no  adjustment  for  different  sizes 
or  qualities  of  paper. 


THE  BED  MOTION  is  our  Patented  Ball 
and  Socket  —  the  most  simple  and  durable 
device  for  the  purpose. 

SPEED  is  one  of  their  most  profitable 
features. 

The  machines  stand  low,  are  conveniently 
handled,  occupy  little  room  and  run  quietly 
at  high  speed.  They  are  so  large  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  economy  and  profit  in  any  printing 
office  that  has  work  that  can  be  done  on  a 
Pony,  that  no  Printer  without  one  can 
hope  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
printer  who  runs 


A  Babcock  Pony  “Optimus” 

No.  35  No.  41  No.  43 

Small  Machines  for  Big  Business 
Our  Best  Advertisements  Are  Not  Printed — They;  Print. 

The  Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Company 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  General  Western  Agents,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Seattle 
Miller  &  Richard,  General  Agents  for  Canada  —  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
F.  H.  Boynton,  Sales  Agent,  86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London,  E.  C. 


Please  Me 


The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


A  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS  AND  MECHANICAL  FEEDER 

A  I  PRODUCTION  increase  of  ten  per  cent, 
-^*-1  without  increase  in  operating  cost,  will  jus¬ 
tify  any  printing  press  owner  in  replacing  present 
equipment  with  the  more  modern  kind. 

Delphos  Two-Revolution  Presses  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Feeders  are  showing  their  owners  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  production  increase 
over  hand-fed  pony  presses  of  any  make. 


DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  SENT 
ON  APPLICATION 


The  Delphos  Printing  Press  Co. 

DELPHOS,  OHIO 


The  Delphos 

A  Press  of  Prestige 
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Another  Good  Month 

for 


INTERTYPES 


Machines  Sold 
During  the  Short 
Month  of  February 


One  Intertype  sells  another.  Watch  us  grow! 


Intertype  Corporation 

WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


Old  Colony  Bldg.  539  Carondelet  St.  86  Third  St. 

CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Canadian  Agents,  MILLER  &  RICHARD 
7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto;  123  Princess  Street,  Winnipeg 


Latham’s  MONITOR  Perforators 


<]j  The  special  hard¬ 
ened  die  is  so  hard 
that  it  will  cut  glass. 

^Driven  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  making  a 
clean-cut  perforation. 
Needles  in  perfect 
line  with  center  of 
side  rods. 

C[  Made  in  fourteen 
styles  and  sizes  for 
:r,  foot,  or  with 


•I  The  stripper  is 
positive  and  will 
not  spring. 


*1  Feed  gauge  is  rigid, 
accurate  and  speedy. 
Can  be  adjusted  for 
any  size  or  style  of 
work. 


q  Faster 
tary  on 
of  work, 


than  a  ro- 


«I  Also  Monitor  Wire 
Stitchers,  Punching 
Machines,  Paging 
and  N  umbering 
Machines,  fourteen 
styles  of  Paper- Box 
Stitchers,  etc.,  etc. 


LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO.  ^C01G°^ 


The  maker’s  name  tells  who  made 
the  lamp;  the  mark  MAZDA  tells 
exactly  what  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  governed  its  making. 


Ofo  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
W  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  vgg/ 


MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing , 
but  the  mark  of  a  service ” 


- The  Meaning  of  MAZDA - 

MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and  select 
scientific  and  practical  information  concerning  progress  and 
developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  to  distribute  this  information  to  the  companies 
entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA  Service  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  The  mark  MAZDA 
can  appear  only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality.  This 
trademark  is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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65,000 '24  Page  Right-Angle  Forms 
Folded  in  26hours ;  &  65,000(bvers 
in  9  hours;-with  Minimum  Spoilage 


'T'HIS  record  of  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  (2500-24  page  right-angle 
forms  folded  each  hour  for  26  con¬ 
secutive  hours,  and  7,222  covers 
each  hour  for  9  consecutive  hours) 
is  typical  of  the  results  which  are 
being  secured  by  hundreds  of  print¬ 
ers  and  binders  with  the  Model  B 

CLEVELAND 
Folding  Machine 

Records  like  this,  where  maxi¬ 
mum  output  is  obtained,  and  waste 
time  and  non-productive  labor  elim¬ 
inated,  assure  the  biggest  folding 
profits. 

Consider  also  the  elimination 
of  spoilage  on  this  run— only  11 
sheets  out  of  65,000.  Spoiled  signa¬ 
tures  mean  not  only  the  loss  of  copies, 
but  also  a  loss  of  labor  on  all  opera¬ 
tions  preceding  the  folding. 

S.  H.  Burbank  &  Company  are 
producing  this  publication,  a  quar¬ 
terly  house-organ,  continuously  and 
are  getting  similar  results  on  each 
issue. 

The  “Cleveland”  is  t  h  e  ideal 
folding  machine  for  all  your  work, 
making  159  different  folds— all  stan¬ 
dard  and  many  odd  folds. 

Ask  for  “The  Book  of  Cleveland 
Folders.” 


Che 


Cleveland  Folding  Machine 

COMPANY  Main  Office  and  Factory:  CLEVELAND 


PRINTING  CRAFTS  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 


THE  BOURSE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer-  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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This  is  an  American  corporation  owned  and  operated  by  Americans 


The  MonitorSystem 

of  automatic  machine  control  secures 
maximum  production  from  motor- 
driven  printing  machinery  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Requires  the  least  possible 
adjustment  to  meet  wide  ranges  of 
speed  variation — and  once  adjusted 
takes  none  of  the  operator’s  time — 
his  entire  efforts  can  be  devoted 
to  production. 

‘Just  Press  a  Button 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  Original 
System  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
application  to  your  requirements. 

MonitorController 

Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 


Self-Regulating  Boston  Wire 
Stitching  Machine 

One  operation  adjusts  all  parts  of  the  machine  to  thickness  of 
work,  including  feed,  cutter,  clinchers,  and  table.  The  only  wire 
stitcher  so  constructed  and  the  only  one  yielding  a  maximum  out¬ 
put,  perfectly  fed  and  clinched,  and  all  without  expert  attention. 

Calendar  manufacturers  preparing  for  1918  should  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  New  No.  16  Cut-Cost  Multiple  Calendar  Boston 
Stitcher  which  will  greatly  reduce  calendar  and  calendar  pad 
stitching  expense.  The  No.  16  is  a  perfect  pamphlet  stitcher  as  well. 

American  Type  Founders  Company 

GENERAL  SELLINGcAGENT  FOR  -BOSTON  WIRE  STITCHERS 
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A  BUYER’S  PROPHEC 

By  W.  L.  CHANDLER 
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DURING  the  next  five  years,  when 
■  this  prophecy  shall  have  come  true, 
*  a  great  change  will  have  taken 
place  in  the  methods  of  both  buyer 
and  seller.  Both  the  high  cost  of  buying  and 
the  high  cost  of  selling  will  have  been  appreci¬ 
ably  reduced.  One  of  the  biggest  bugaboos  of 
the  buyer  will  have  vanished.  He  will  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  find  space  in  his  files  for 
an  endless  number  of  catalogues,  price-lists  and 
data-sheets  ranging  from  single  sheets  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  to  bound  books  the  size  of  a  dictionary. 

When  he  seeks  information  on  any  line  of 
material  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  he  will 
not  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  locate  the  data 
wanted,  to  study  a  number  of  separate  bound 
volumes,  handling  countless  pages  relating  to 
other  material  which,  at  the  time,  have  no  in¬ 
terest  for  him. 

All  the  data  he  possesses  will  be  at  his  com¬ 
mand  instantly,  and  all  together  in  one  place. 
The  waste-baskets  will  continue  to  receive 
printed  matter  which  reaches  buyers  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  material  involved.  However, 
volumes  of  price-lists,  circulars  and  data-sheets, 

■♦At  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  held  last  September,  Mr.  Chandler,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  made  a  talk 
upon  this  subject.  Since  that  time  a  large  number  of  other  buyers 
and  sales  managers  have  expressed  their  hearty  approval  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate.  In  view  of  that  fact,  Mr.  Chandler  prepared  this 
article  for  the  February  issue  of  The  Purchasing  Agent,  the  official 
organ  of  that  organization.  As  the  subject  is  of  great  interest  to 
printers,  who  are  the  makers  of  catalogues,  the  article  is  reprinted 
here  by  permission. 
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which  now  fill  the  baskets  because  the  buyers 
have  no  method  of  properly  filing  them,  will 
then  be  placed  in  their  proper  places  ready  for 
instant  reference. 

Tons  of  printed  matter  of  possible  interest 
to  buyers  for  future  reference  will  thus  be  saved 
from  an  untimely  death  via  the  waste-basket 
route.  Many  circulars  now  escape  the  waste¬ 
basket  only  when  they  pass  through  a  buyer’s 
hands  at  a  time  when  he  is  “in  the  market.” 
After  this  prophecy  shall  have  been  realized, 
many  of  these  will  be  saved  by  the  buyers  be¬ 
cause  they  will  have  a  place  to  file  them  conve¬ 
niently  for  instant  reference  when  occasion 
demands. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  then,  will 
bring  joy  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  When  a 
buyer  shall  need  price-lists  or  data  pertaining  to 
any  material,  he  will  turn  to  his  single  master- 
catalogue  of  loose-sheet  variety,  where  he  will 
expect  to  find  full  information  supplied  by  vari¬ 
ous  sellers. 

This  information  will  include  price-lists, 
weights,  freight  rates,  discounts,  and  any  other 
data  of  value  to  the  buyer.  Failing  to  find  suf¬ 
ficient  information  there,  the  buyer  will  consult 
his  buyer’s  guide  for  the  names  of  those  who 
supply  such  material.  The  guide  will  indicate 
which  of  these  sellers  are  prepared  to  supply 
sheets  or  booklets  to  fit  his  master-catalogue. 

He  will  then  send  his  usual  inquiries  to  those 
sellers.  His  letter-head  will  bear  a  neat  symbol 
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indicating  that  he  is  equipped  with  and  prefers 
data  for  the  standard  master-catalogue. 

No,  the  master-catalogue  has  not  as  yet  been 
adopted;  but,  remember,  this  is  a  prophecy.  I 
am  telling  you  what  the  situation  will  be  about 
five  years  hence,  or  perhaps  earlier. 

Here  is  a  method  by  which  such  a  great  time¬ 
saving  device  may  and  probably  will  be  brought 
to  a  realization  —  perhaps  in  two  years. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
business  world,  the  master-catalogue  should  be 
worked  out  through  the  cooperation  of  all  na¬ 
tional  trade,  engineering  and  other  associations, 
together  with  such  local  organizations  as  may 
care  to  lend  assistance. 

This  cooperation  can  be  best  secured,  perhaps, 
through  a  conference  board  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  organizations  interested.  Such 
a  conference  board  may  formulate  certain  defi¬ 
nite  recommendations,  outlining  the  proposed 
complete  plan  of  operation  of  the  master-cata¬ 
logue.  In  such  a  conference  board,  the  best 
interests  of  all  industries,  from  the  standpoints 
of  both  buyer  and  seller,  would  be  served. 

These  recommendations  may  be  ratified  by 
the  various  organizations,  and  the  catalogue  will 
then  become  a  reality  as  soon  as  equipment  can 
be  installed  and  loose  sheets  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed. 

There  are  many  forms  which  might  be  de¬ 
vised  and  recommended  by  such  a  conference 
board,  but  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  see 
how  such  a  master-catalogue  can  be  realized,  I 
shall  describe  a  plan  which  is  practicable. 

The  loose  sheets  may  be  8^4  by  1 1  inches.  If 
one  such  sheet  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
requisite  data,  a  book  or  booklet  of  those  dimen¬ 
sions  may  be  used,  or  a  larger  sheet  —  an  exact 
multiple  —  may  be  folded  to  this  size. 

These  loose  sheets  are  to  be  kept  in  standard 
vertical  letter-files  of  one  or  more  drawers. 
These  files  are  to  be  found  in  stock  in  all  large 
cities  and  are  not  limited  to  any  one  manufac¬ 
turer.  Being  of  standard  letter  size,  economy 
of  production  is  in  our  favor.  Market  reports 
and  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  different 
price-lists,  such  as  quotations,  discounts,  or  let¬ 
ters  giving  weights,  freight  rates  or  other  data, 
being  written  on  sheets  of  the  same  size  as  the 
catalogue  sheets,  may  and  should  be  filed  with 
the  sheets  to  which  they  apply. 


There  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  expansion  of 
such  a  master-catalogue.  It  may  consist  of  one 
or  a  thousand  drawers,  depending  upon  the 
needs  of  its  owner. 

The  conference  board  may  recommend  also 
a  decimal  system  of  indexing  this  catalogue, 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  Dewey  system 
used  by  large  libraries  for  indexing  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  books.  By  this  system,  a  book  in  one 
library  bears  a  number  which  is  the  same  as 
those  borne  by  similar  books  in  other  libraries. 

The  index  guide-cards,  being  standard,  may 
be  carried  in  stock  by  all  office  outfitters,  along 
with  the  cabinets.  These  may  be  bought,  not 
necessarily  in  sets,  but  by  the  single  piece,  as 
requirements  dictate.  Thus,  the  catalogue  will 
not  be  burdened  with  guides  which  do  not  inter¬ 
est  the  buyer,  and  yet,  as  the  catalogue  expands 
to  keep  pace  with  the  business,  the  guides,  when 
added,  will  take  their  proper  places  in  numer¬ 
ical  decimal  order. 

A  permanent  joint  catalogue  committee,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  conference  board,  or  the  confer¬ 
ence  board  itself,  may,  at  regular  intervals, 
publish  additional  decimal  subdivisions  of  the 
index  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
master-catalogue  idea.  Thus  it  will  be  always 
up  to  date  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  both 
buyer  and  seller. 

Inasmuch  as  these  letter-files  provide  for  the 
filing  of  letters  with  the  right-hand  eleven-inch 
edge  uppermost,  that  edge,  then,  should  carry  a 
heading  or  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
data  to  be  found  on  the  sheet.  The  seller’s  own 
interests  will  prompt  him  to  see  that  these  head¬ 
ings  are  brief  but  ample. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  master-catalogue 
may  be  protected  against  becoming  obsolete. 
The  loose  sheets  may  be  printed  on  colored 
paper,  in  addition  to  the  date,  to  indicate  the  year 
in  which  each  was  issued.  For  example:  We 
will  say  that  all  sheets  printed  in  1917  shall  be 
on  white  paper  and  bear  the  date  of  issue;  those 
printed  in  1918  on  yellow  paper,  together  with 
the  date;  while  other  colors  may  be  used  for 
1919,  1920  and  1921.  White  will  again  be  used 
for  issues  of  1922,  and  other  colors  repeated  in 
regular  order. 

Thus,  five  colors  will  carry  through  the  life 
of  the  catalogue.  Some  white  sheets,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  will  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  those 
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of  other  colors  issued  in  later  years,  as  the  cata¬ 
logue  is  kept  up  to  date.  But  how  about  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  white  sheets  still  in  the  catalogue 
at  the  close  of  1921  ?  They  would  then  be  five 
years  old.  The  color  would  serve  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  age  of  such  sheets  issued  in  1917,  and 
lead  to  an  inquiry  as  to  their  right  to  remain  in 
the  catalogue. 

An  up-to-date  seller  would  have  records  of 
the  white  sheets  of  his  issue  which  were  still  in 
effect,  and  should  know  what  buyers  had  them. 
He  would,  then,  during  December,  1921,  notify 
them  of  the  fact  that  such  sheets  were  still  in 
effect  and  entitled  to  remain  in  the  catalogue  if 
the  buyer  is  still  interested  in  such  material. 

Upon  such  advice,  the  sheet  may  be  stamped 
by  the  buyer,  “  O.  K.  1922,”  and  left  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  During  January  of  1922,  the  buyer  will 
see  that  some  one  goes  through  his  catalogue, 
searching  for  white  sheets  of  the  issue  of  1917 
which  have  not  yet  received  the  “  O.  K.”  stamp. 
Whenever  his  interest  in  the  material  has  ceased, 
the  sheet  would  be  destroyed.  If  his  interest 
still  remained,  the  buyer  would  notify  each  seller 
about  such  sheets  of  his  issue  as  were  open  to 
doubt. 

Such  advices  or  inquiries  from  the  buyers  to 
the  sellers  would  naturally  result  in  the  sellers 
notifying  the  buyers  of  the  dependability  of  such 
data  or  in  sending  new  sheets.  During  January 
and  February  of  1922,  many  of  these  white 
sheets  will  receive  the  stamp,  “O.  K.  1922,”  or 
will  be  replaced  by  newer  sheets.  On  March  1, 
1922,  the  buyer  may  destroy  any  white  sheets  of 
the  issue  of  1 9 1 7  not  bearing  the  “  O.  K.”  stamp. 
Each  year  the  sheets  of  one  color  become  five 
years  old  and  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
buyer  to  determine  their  value  to  him. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  cata¬ 
logue  from  becoming  obsolete.  Such  annual 
overhauling  may  be  done  by  understudies,  pro¬ 
vided  the  discarded  sheets  are  inspected  by  a 
competent  person  before  being  destroyed. 

On  certain  classes  of  material,  it  is  altogether 
impracticable  to  depend  upon  data  five  years 
old.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  particular  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  catalogue  known  to  contain  data 
pertaining  to  such  material  may  be  revised  as 
often  as  judgment  dictates.  The  colored  sheets 
lend  the  same  help  in  a  revision  of  any  frequency 
desired. 


The  principal  advantage  of  the  color-scheme 
is  that  the  catalogue  may  be  completely  revised 
every  five  years  at  the  longest,  and  parts  or  all 
of  it  revised  as  much  oftener  as  is  necessary  or 
desirable. 

In  addition  to  printing  price-lists,  etc.,  on  col¬ 
ored  sheets,  it  may  prove  advantageous  to  have 
the  guide-cards  in  colors  to  indicate  those  classes 
of  material  which  are  known  to  be  subject  to 
frequent  fluctuations,  thus  requiring  equally  fre¬ 
quent  revision  of  such  portions  of  the  catalogue. 

The  use  of  this  standard  master-catalogue 
will  greatly  reduce  the  waste  circulation  and 
expense  of  printing  catalogues.  It  will  not  limit 
the  quality  of  the  information  contained  on  the 
sheets  or  in  the  books,  and  will  not  in  any  way 
restrict  advertising  matter,  except  that  which  the 
seller  desires  to  have  the  buyer  retain  in  his  file. 

A  great  volume  of  advertising  matter  is  now 
directed  to  those  consumers  who  would  have  no 
interest  in  the  master-catalogue.  A  manufac¬ 
turer  of  breakfast  food,  for  example,  may  issue 
a  limited  amount  of  data  and  price-sheets  for 
the  master-catalogue  of  jobbers  and  large  buy¬ 
ers.  He  would  not  in  any  way  modify  his  larger 
use  of  advertising  matter.  The  sheets  or  books 
may  be  printed  from  any  plates  used  for  bound 
catalogues,  and  will  give  every  opportunity  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  subjects 
involved. 

Under  this  plan,  a  seller’s  catalogue  may  be 
printed  on  paper  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of 
any  book  now  used  for  the  purpose,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  may  be  just  as  effective  as  desired,  and  the, 
ink  may  be  of  any  color  or  colors  to  best  present 
the  goods.  The  only  restrictions  would  be  as 
to  the  size  of  the  sheets  or  books  (thickness  not 
restricted) ,  and  the  issuance  of  separate  sheets 
or  books  where  one  seller  might  handle  goods 
of  more  than  one  classification. 

Some  middlemen  issue  immense  catalogues 
covering  a  wide  range  of  material.  These  cata¬ 
logues,  costing  large  sums  of  money,  are  seldom 
used  in  their  entirety  by  any  one  buyer.  Small 
sections  of  such  books  would  usually  cover  the 
needs  of  most  of  the  buyers  who  now  have  the 
complete  book. 

Then,  if  such  sections  were  filed  under  their 
proper  index  classifications  in  the  master-cata¬ 
logue,  the  buyer  would  be  much  more  apt  to 
consult  them  than  if  they  were  submerged  in  a 
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large  bound  book  as  at  present.  The  buyer’s 
time  and  the  seller’s  money  would  both  be  con¬ 
served. 

In  some  cases,  sellers  may  desire  to  send  both 
bound  volumes  and  master  sheets  or  books  to 
some  of  their  largest  customers.  The  master- 
catalogue  does  not  interfere  with  such  duplicate 
distribution  on  the  part  of  the  seller. 

Until  such  time  as  the  small  buyers  may  equip 
to  use  the  master-catalogue,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  issue  bound  catalogues.  It  may  always  be 
necessary  to  do  so. 

However,  when  the  seller  knows  that  his 
loose  sheets  are  going  into  the  master-catalogue, 
where  the  buyer  will  surely  look  for  and  as  surely 
find  them,  he  will  cheerfully  supply  the  sheets  to 
those  prepared  to  use  them. 

In  time  to  come,  many  trade,  engineering  and 
other  organizations  will  have  large  master-cata¬ 
logues  containing  all  sheets  which  might,  in  any 
way,  become  of  value  to  any  of  their  members. 
Trade  associations  may  equip  their  headquar¬ 
ters  with  master-catalogues  containing  sheets 
furnished  by  their  members.  Thus,  a  buyer, 
seeking  a  line  of  equipment  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar,  may  consult  the  headquarters  of  the 
association  representing  that  industry,  and  either 


draw  his  information  from  their  catalogue  or 
secure  from  them  sheets  or  books  to  fit  his  own 
master-catalogue.  The  names  of  trade  associ¬ 
ations  cooperating  with  the  conference  board  in 
this  way  may  be  printed  on  the  guide-cards  per¬ 
taining  to  their  particular  industries,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  buyers  when  seeking  information. 

This  will  greatly  expand  the  fields  of  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  various  trade  associations. 

This  prophecy  is  prompted  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  tribulations  of  printers,  advertising  men, 
sellers  and  buyers. 

Many  details  which  can  not  be  covered  in 
this  brief  way  will  provide  the  easy  operation 
so  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plan.  There 
is,  however,  no  phase  of  the  situation  which  has 
not  been  at  least  roughly  worked  out  sufficiently 
to  determine  that  a  master-catalogue  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  possibility. 

The  primary  purpose  in  submitting  this 
“prophecy”  is  to  lay  down  more  or  less  defi¬ 
nite  suggestions  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The 
prophecy  will  be  considered  fulfilled  when  the 
basic  idea  of  a  standardized  master-catalogue 
is  adopted,  regardless  of  the  form  into  which 
details  are  shaped  by  those  associations  repre¬ 
senting  the  agencies  for  perfecting  the  plan. 


F  time  be  of  all  things  most  precious, 
wasting  time  must  be  the  greatest 
prodigality,  since  lost  time  is  never 
found  again;  and  what  we  call 
time  enough  always  proves  little  enough. 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  and  doing  to 
a  purpose ;  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more 
with  less  perplexity. —  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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PLATEN  PRESS  PROSPERITY  * 

By  JULIAN  WETZEL 


IN  the  beginning,  let  me  disclaim  any  supe¬ 
riority  or  super-business  ability  for  myself. 
Also  let  me  make  myself  clear  right  at  the 
start  with  regard  to  a  certain  volume  of 
business  which  we  send  out  for  cylinder  press- 
work  and  binding,  as,  once  upon  a  time,  in  a 
report  of  one  of  my  talks  in  The  Inland 
Printer,  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  figures 
given,  and  it  was  claimed  that  no  shop  the  size 
of  mine  could  transact  the  volume  of  business  I 
reported — and  it  is  true,  unless  some  of  it  is 
“  farmed  out.” 

Now,  let  us  proceed.  A  business  man  is  a 
fellow  who  is  supposed  to  kite  checks,  and  he 
tremblingly  faces  a  pay-roll  every  Saturday.  As 
a  general  proposition,  in  our  business  he  is  indeed 
some  little  hustler.  I  have  never  yet  known  a 
single  successful  printer  who  worked  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  in  his  shop.  I  think  that  a  business  man 
must  either  be  a  business  man  or  a  journeyman 
workman.  A  printer  can  not  leave  his  case  and 
go  into  the  front  office  and  transact  business  as  a 
business  man,  and  then  change  his  disguise  in¬ 
stantly  and  become  a  journeyman  again.  I  am 
not  saying  this  disrespectfully;  I  am  not  endeav¬ 
oring  to  discourage  the  thousands  of  small-shop 
managers,  and  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  lay  a 
stone  in  the  path  of  any  young  journeyman  who 
would  enter  the  business.  I  am  merely  saying 
that  they  are  never  great  successes  as  business 
men.  I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  better  if  a  jour¬ 
neyman  pressman  and  a  journeyman  compositor 
would  form  a  partnership  with  a  third  party  and 
let  the  third  party  manage  the  front  office.  In 
my  experience  I  have  known  several  little  one- 
man  shops  whose  owners  work  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  who,  to  my  positive 
knowledge,  never  have  made  in  profits  as  much 
as  they  could  make  at  the  case  at  the  scale. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  some  must 
follow  and  some  must  command.  The  very 
make-up  of  our  minds  would  indicate  this.  It  is 
not  dishonorable  to  follow,  and  sometimes  it  is 
more  difficult  to  follow  than  it  is  to  command. 

*  The  substance  of  an  address  delivered  by  Julian  Wetzel,  manager 
the  Keystone  Press,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  before  the  Ben  Franklin 
Club  of  Cincinnati., 


In  the  divine  economy  of  life,  all  of  us  are  given 
certain  talents.  No  two  men  in  this  room  are 
alike ;  no  two  men  who  ever  trod  the  face  of  the 
earth  were  exactly  alike  in  every  particular.  God 
made  each  one  of  us  to  fill  a  certain  little  niche 
in  the  universe,  and  if  we  do  not  fill  it  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  the  cog  slips  and  things  are  not  as 
they  should  be.  We  are  all  interdependent.  It 
takes  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  whole. 

I  have  always  contended  that  the  shop  is  man¬ 
aged  best  which  is  managed  least.  Let  your 
employees  know  what  kind  .of  a  shop  you  want 
to  run  and  they  will  run  it  for  you.  If  you  are  a 
crook  at  heart,  you  will  run  a  rotten  shop,  and 
all  the  bum  printers  and  drunken  pressmen  in 
the  town  will  flock  to  your  establishment.  If 
you  are  clean  of  heart  yourself,  and  are  making 
an  honest  effort  to  run  a  business  above  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reproach,  the  brightest  and  best  young 
men  in  your  city  will  be  anxious  to  enlist  under 
your  banner.  No  business  ever  rises  higher 
than  its  head,  and  your  business  is  an  exact  re¬ 
flection  of  your  character  and  attainments. 

All  of  our  lives  are  lives  of  service,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  one  of  us  is  just  about  as  important 
as  another.  Some  of  us  must  be  carriers  of  bur¬ 
dens,  some  of  us  must  be  followers,  but  we  all 
have  an  unduplicated  individuality,  and  each  of 
us  can  render  some  kind  of  a  service  and  do  good 
work.  Then  we  shall  all  know  what  pleasure  is, 
for  Stevenson  says,  “I  know  what  pleasure  is, 
for  I  have  done  good  work.” 

Remember  that  we  make  all  of  our  money  off 
our  friends.  When  we  pull  dirty  tricks  with  our 
customers,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  dishon¬ 
est  with  our  friends,  for  nobody  but  our  friends 
ever  gives  us  work.  Our  enemies  know  us  too 
well,  and  they  do  not  patronize  us. 

Let  the  men  in  your  shop  think  they  run  the 
business.  Let  them  realize  their  importance. 
Let  them  have  a  hand  in  its  management.  Let 
them  select  the  tools  with  which  to  work.  Let 
them  understand  that  each  one  is  a  cog  in  the 
wheel  and  part  of  the  machine.  Only  the  other 
day  I  had  occasion  to  tell  one  of  my  apprentices 
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of  his  importance  in  our  establishment,  and  I  let 
him  understand  that  it  was  easier  for  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  along  a  month  or  two  without  me  than 
it  was  without  him;  that  when  he  was  sick  a  few 
days  the  superintendent  had  to  hire  some  one  to 
take  his  place,  while  I  could  be  absent  a  month 
and  scarcely  be  missed. 

Cultivate  a  spirit  of  optimism.  It  is  fair  to 
estimate  against  each  other  and  it  is  pardonable 
if  you  quarrel  with  each  other,  but  when  the  job 
is  let  and  the  quarrel  is  over,  let  it  be  forgotten. 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  life  of  your  business 
depends  upon  every  little  job  on  which  you  fig¬ 
ure.  Let  the  successful  bidder  take  his  little  job, 
and  in  the  meantime  be  on  the  lookout  and  alert 
for  the  next  one  which  comes  along.  I  have  lost 
some  big  contracts  through  removals,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  death,  and  the  like,  and  I  used  to  think 
that  my  business  was  ruined  when  one  of  these 
catastrophes  overtook  me,  but  apparently  there 
is  a  leveling  and  evening  influence  which  always 
comes  to  the  front  and  fills  the  gap.  Something 
always  fills  the  gap  if  you  are  deserving  that  it 
should  be  filled. 

Don’t  be  frightened  at  the  big  bugaboo  known 
as  competition.  Competition  is  very  largely  a 
condition  of  mind.  You  can  allow  competition 
to  worry  you ;  you  can  be  jealous  of  every  printer 
in  your  town.  You  can  wonder  how  he  gets  the 
work.  You  can  worry  yourself  into  a  frenzy 
because  he  seems  to  beat  you  to  it,  and  all  the 
time  you  are  merely  acknowledging  in  your  own 
heart  and  mind  that  you  can’t  quite  “  stand  the 
gaff”;  that  the  other  printers  in  your  town 
have  some  means  or  some  way  of  doing  things 
better  or  cheaper  or  quicker  than  you  can  do 
them;  that  they  are  better  salesmen,  better  busi¬ 
ness  men;  that  they  are  wider  awake  and  more 
progressive. 

I  haven’t  much  patience  with  the  fellows  who 
are  always  howling  competition,  competition. 
If  these  weak-kneed  brethren  spent  half  the  time 
in  trying  to  secure  new  business  and  bolstering  up 
their  own  business  that  they  spend  in  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  they  would  have  no  time  to 
think  of  competition.  If  you  will  attend  to  your 
own  business  as  it  should  be  attended  to,  if  you 
will  give  it  every  bit  of  attention  it  requires,  you 
will  have  just  about  all  you  can  attend  to,  with¬ 
out  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  printers  in 
your  town.  Printers  ought  to  learn  to  cooperate 


instead  of  competing,  and  in  a  great  many  local¬ 
ities  this  blessed  condition  does  prevail  largely. 
I  know  printers,  and  lots  of  them,  who  lend  each 
other  anything  they  want,  and  who  talk  frankly 
and  openly  about  their  customers,  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  other  alleged  secrets.  Only  the  other 
day  I  lost  a  job,  on  which  I  had  plates,  to  an¬ 
other  printer,  and  when  I  discovered  where  it 
went  I  called  the  other  printer  up  and  told  him 
he  could  use  my  plates  and  save  the  composition. 
Now,  do  you  think  he  will  be  quite  so  anxious  to 
beat  me  out  of  another  job?  That’s  what  I  call 
heaping  coals  of  fire  on  your  enemy’s  head.  Try 
it  sometime  and  watch  the  result. 

We  printers  must  teach  the  buying  public  that 
we  are  honest  business  men;  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  go  all  over  town  seeking  bids. 
Let  us  gradually  let  them  know  that  they  are 
going  to  get  one  hundred  cents’  worth  of  print¬ 
ing  for  every  dollar  they  give  us,  without  ped¬ 
dling  it  around.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  my 
work  comes  to  me  without  an  estimate  or  bid, 
and  if  I  operate  a  print-shop  two  years  longer 
I  am  going  to  make  a  rule  that  no  positive  bids 
shall  be  made  in  advance,  and  that  our  estimates 
are  to  be  based  on  a  variation  of  ten  per  cent, 
over  or  under,  and  then  we  will  live  up  to  the 
rule  to  the  letter. 

One  of  our  great  troubles  is  lack  of  salesman¬ 
ship  ;  it  is  ten  times  more  difficult  to  sell  a  thing 
than  it  is  to  manufacture  it.  Anybody  can  hire 
men  to  run  a  print-shop,  and  they  will  run  it  well, 
but  it  is  a  mighty  difficult  thing  to  hire  men  to  sell 
the  product  of  a  printing-plant.  It  requires  men 
of  genius  and  ability  along  advertising  lines,  men 
of  some  artistic  skill,  men  of  some  commercial 
training,  boys  who  know  and  who  realize  the 
object  to  be  obtained  in  a  piece  of  literature  or 
what  a  factory  form  is  used  for.  If  you  have 
some  bright  salesmen  coming  on,  have  them  join 
printers’,  advertisers’  and  salesmanship  clubs. 
Encourage  them  to  be  alive  and  alert  to  the 
vast  possibilities  in  this  business  of  ours.  Estab¬ 
lish  some  kind  of  an  advertising  campaign.  We 
have  all  the  machinery  for  this  kind  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,  and  can  put  it  on  very  successfully.  If  we 
can  not  write  advertising,  let’s  hire  it  done,  but 
always  be  sure  that  your  own  advertising  is 
above  reproach,  because  it  is  singled  out  and  held 
up  as  an  example  of  printing  and  a  model  of 
what  business  literature  ought  to  be. 
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And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  advise  you  to  re¬ 
main  a  small  shop.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  dis¬ 
couraging  ambition;  I  am  not  belittling  your 
desire  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  business  com¬ 
munity;  but  it  has  been  my  experience,  and  it  is 
my  belief  from  observation,  that  the  small  shop 
offers  much  larger  profit  in  proportion  to  the 
investment,  and  greater  returns  as  measured  by 
your  responsibility,  than  the  larger  shop.  The 
depreciation  is  not  so  great.  The  returns  come 
quicker,  and  in  case  of  death  or  misfortune  the 
loss  is  not  so  vital.  In  this  connection,  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  anything  nearer  nothing  to 


leave  to  your  wife  than  a  printing-concern  with 
its  doors  closed.  Don’t  overequip.  Don’t 
plunge.  Don’t  try  to  make  all  the  money.  Don’t 
go  in  debt. 

Get  your  money  out  of  the  business  and 
put  it  into  real  estate  or  things  of  intrinsic 
value.  Join  something,  one  or  more  of  your 
lodges,  churches,  civic  organizations.  Be  some¬ 
thing,  look  prosperous,  be  frank,  be  honest  and 
be  able  to  look  every  man  in  the  eye  and  say,  “  I 
am  a  business  man  and  a  citizen  of  this  republic. 
I  am  helping  to  civilize  this  world  and  make  it  a 
better  place  for  me  and  my  children  to  inhabit.” 


COMBINING  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  AND 
TOB'PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

By  OVID  BELL 

An  answer  to  the  article  entitled  “Magical  Tips  on  the  Black  Art  — 
Nuisance  or  No?”  which  appeared  on  page  618  of  the  February  issue. 


IF  the  printing  of  a  newspaper  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  job  for  the  printing  department 
—  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  other 
satisfactory  way  of  handling  it  —  there 
is  a  very  emphatic  reason  for  combining  news¬ 
paper  and  job-printing  establishments  under  one 
roof  and  one  management.  If  we  were  obliged 
to  give  up  either  our  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  or  our  job-printing  business,  we  should 
hesitate  a  long  time  in  deciding  which  to  keep. 
Without  the  profits  from  the  job  department  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  commu¬ 
nity  we  serve  as  good  a  paper  as  we  do,  for  we 
depend  in  part  upon  our  job  department  for  the 
financial  independence  which  we  must  have  to 
publish  a  newspaper  dedicated  to  service.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  our  newspapers,  as 
they  are  conducted,  to  bring  us  the  return  we 
feel  we  ought  to  have  for  our  work.  If  we  did 
not  have  a  source  of  income  from  our  printing 
business,  we  would  feel  obliged  to  cut  down 
newspaper  expenses  we  now  willingly  incur  be¬ 
cause  of  our  desire  to  make  a  paper  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  its  support  justifies. 

In  our  plant  we  handle  both  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  as  jobs.  At  certain  hours 
of  the  day  practically  the  whole  composing-room 
force  is  employed  on  the  daily  paper.  Then, 


when  not  needed  on  the  newspaper,  they  work 
on  job-printing.  Two  linotypes  work  on  the 
newspaper  at  the  rush  hour.  In  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  late  afternoon  they  turn  out  job  compo¬ 
sition.  The  advertisement  compositors  who  are 
busy  on  the  newspaper  half  of  the  day  put  in  the 
other  half  on  job-printing.  The  advertisement 
solicitor  sells  job-printing  as  he  makes  his 
rounds.  One  bookkeeper  does  the  clerical  work 
for  both  departments.  The  newspaper  tele¬ 
phones  serve  both  departments.  Type  and  rule 
that  have  passed  their  day  of  usefulness  as  job 
equipment  are  serviceable  for  months  in  the 
newspaper  department. 

Without  our  job  department  we  could  not 
maintain  our  present  force,  and  that  would  mean 
there  would  be  more  for  us  to  do  at  the  rush 
hour  than  could  be  done.  If  we  kept  a  force 
equal'to  emergencies,  there  would  be  parts  of 
the  day  when  some  of  the  men  would  be  idle. 
Without  our  job  department,  “weekly  day” 
would  be  turned  into  “  weekly  night.”  With  it, 
the  weekly  is  a  job  for  every  Thursday.  With¬ 
out  our  job  department,  advertising  would  have 
to  come  exactly  right  every  day,  or  the  force 
could  not  get  it  up  by  press  time.  Without  our 
job  department,  we  could  have  only  one  lino¬ 
type,  and,  then,  when  a  big  story  “  broke  ”  just 
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before  press  time,  it  would  have  to  be  “  contin¬ 
ued  in  our  next.” 

Our  weekly  newspaper  is  made  especially  for 
farmers.  Farm  and  stock  news,  stories  about 
country  people  and  country  life,  are  featured 
in  it.  Because  of  this,  we  get  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  business  every  year  that,  without 
our  job  department,  we  could  not  handle.  When 
we  sell  a  sale  bill  we  also  sell  advertising.  If 
we  could  not  print  the  sale  bill,  it  is  probable 
we  would  not  sell  the  advertisement. 

The  job  department  brings  people  to  the 
office,  and  nothing  is  better  for  a  business  insti¬ 
tution  than  people  going  in  and  out.  Every  job 
customer  helps  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
shop  is  busy  —  helps  to  make  it  a  reality,  in  fact. 
A  busy  place,  I  have  observed,  is  the  kind  of 
place  that  even  lazy  folks  like  to  patronize. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  job  business  is  an 
impediment  to  a  newspaper  if  one  man  attempts 
to  edit  the  paper,  wait  on  job  and  advertising 
customers,  superintend  the  printing  department, 
keep  the  books  and  answer  the  correspondence. 
When  one  man  tries  to  do  too  much  —  especially 
if  he  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  meeting 


the  weekly  pay-roll  —  every  department  of  the 
business  suffers.  Under  such  circumstances  I 
can  imagine  a  publisher  wanting  to  abolish  his 
job  department.  But  with  competent  and  ade¬ 
quate  front  and  back  office  help,  there  is  every 
reason  why  newspaper  and  job  printing  should 
be  done  in  the  same  office. 

Some  of  the  best  days  in  my  business  —  or 
professional  — life  have  been  spent  on  trains, 
where  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  think  about  the 
office  and  its  methods.  It  was  on  such  a  day 
that  I  realized  that  my  business  was  suffering 
because  I  had  economized  in  help.  Under  my 
physician’s  order  I  was  “getting  away  from 
business  ”  to  avoid  a  breakdown.  On  the  train 
I  looked  back — also  forward  —  and  when  I 
returned  home  I  employed  additional  front- 
office  help.  Since  then  the  newspaper  has  im¬ 
proved  in  quality  and  grown  in  prestige,  while 
the  business  of  the  job  department  has  increased 
materially.  If  I  were  still  trying  to  do  more 
than  I  should,  I  probably  would  want  to  get  rid 
of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  business  —  or, 
possibly,  the  sheriff  would  be  clamoring  for  pos¬ 
session  of  both  departments. 


A  SALESMAN  IN  BLUNDER'LAND 

By  MICHAEL  GROSS 


FOUR  blunder  mile-stones  —  each  a  som¬ 
ber  and  silent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
a  salesman  is  not  born,  but  knocked  into 
shape  by  “old  man  Experience”  — 
mark  my  first  year  in  the  blunder-land  of  mis- 
salesmanship.  Blunder  number  one  happened 
a  month  after  I  started  in  the  selling  game.  I 
was  out  trying  to  get  orders  for  printed  matter. 
One  morning  a  man  named  Baldwin  telephoned 
in  and  said  he  wanted  to  buy  some  paper  signs. 
It  looked  like  an  easy  sale  and  I  was  told  to  pack 
up  a  few  samples  and  make  the  call.  We  had  a 
few  thousand  paper  signs  scattered  around  the 
shop,  so  I  grabbed  up  an  armful  and  hurried 
over  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s  office.  He  looked  at  my 
stuff  and  expressed  himself  as  being  very  well 
pleased.  Then  he  told  me  he  had  promised  an¬ 
other  fellow  a  chance  to  estimate  on  the  order 
and  asked  me  to  leave  some  of  my  samples  for 
comparison.  “  By  the  way,”  he  added,  as  I  pre¬ 


pared  to  go,  “  I  wish  you  would  mark  each  of 
these  signs  you  are  leaving,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  a  mix-up.  I  scrawled  my  signature 
on  the  back  of  each  one. 

About  two  weeks  later  I  dropped  in  again. 
The  first  thing  I  noticed  when  I  entered  the 
office  was  a  small  paper  sign  tacked  up  on  the 
wall.  Mr.  Baldwin  caught  me  looking  at  it  and 
said,  with  a  smile  —  “What  do  you  think  of 
that  poster  for  an  example  of  good  work,  eh? 
The  fellow  who  brought  that  in  thought  so  much 
of  it  I  decided  to  tack  it  up  on  the  wall  as  an 
ornament.” 

Feeling  that  unless  I  could  make  Mr.  Baldwin 
change  his  mind  regarding  the  wonderful  quality 
of  my  competitor’s  work  the  order  was  as  good 
as  lost,  I  got  out  my  hammer  and  started  knock¬ 
ing  that  unoffending  little  poster  until  it  didn’t 
have  a  shred  of  character  left.  When  I  was  all 
through,  Mr.  Baldwin  reached  up,  took  the  sign 
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down  and  handed  it  to  me.  “  I’ve  convinced 
him,”  was  my  thought,  as  I  reached  out  to  take 
it.  I  was  about  to  tear  the  thing  up  when  Mr. 
Baldwin  stopped  me  with  a  restraining  gesture. 


It  was  one  of  my  own  samples. 


“  I  want  your  opinion  of  the  type-matter  on 
the  reverse  side,”  he  said  —  and  I  turned  the 
sign  over.  There,  scrawled  across  the  back,  ex¬ 
actly  where  I  had  placed  it  two  weeks  before, 
was  my  signature.  It  was  one  of  my  own  sam¬ 
ples.  The  interment  of  my  hammer  a  little 
while  later  was  strictly  private.  I  was  the  chief 
and  only  mourner  and,  to  date,  there  has  been 
no  resurrection  of  the  dead  —  nor  will  there  be. 

Blunder  number  two  happened  when,  having 
been  promised  a  big  order  by  the  president  of  a 
large  perfume  concern,  I  decided  that  I  could 
afford  to  tell  a  certain  buyer,  who  had  always 
made  things  hot  for  me,  just  what  I  thought  of 
him.  This  particular  buyer  had  a  perverted 
sense  of  humor,  and  had  gotten  on  my  nerves 
from  the  start,  but  I  needed  his  business,  small 
as  it  was,  and  took  my  medicine.  But  now,  with 
this  big  order  in  sight,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  cut 
him  loose.  I  walked  into  his  office  and,  after 
keeping  me  waiting  a  half  hour,  he  opened  up 
with,  “Well,  here  is  the  village  pest  once  more. 
What  bad  wind  blew  you  in  here?”  These 
would-be  humorous  remarks  wTere  just  what  I 
needed  to  start  me  off,  and  I  let  fly.  At  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  I  wound  up  with,  “  and  now  that 
you  know  what  I  think  of  you,  please  get  some¬ 


body  else  to  put  up  with  your  small-time  comedy, 
for  the  few  measly  orders  he  might  get.  You 
couldn’t  get  me  to  take  another  order  from  you 
if  I  needed  it  to  keep  from  starving.”  With  that 
I  slammed  my  way  out.  Two  weeks  later  I 
called  on  the  president  of  the  perfume  concern 
for  the  big  order.  The  girl  that  took  my  card 
came  back  with  the  information  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  had  been  so  busy  he  had  hired  a  man  to  take 
care  of  the  advertising.  She  led  me  to  a  little 
office  in  the  rear.  I  pushed  open  the  door  and 
walked  in.  Out  of  the  ten  thousand  some  odd 
men  in  the  city  that  could  have  filled  the  job,  the 
president  had  picked  out  the  fellow  who  knew, 
because  I  had  told  him  so  myself  only  a  few  days 
before,  that  I’d  rather  starve  than  take  another 
order  from  him.  I  lost  the  order,  of  course,  but 
right  there  I  also  lost  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
my  sensitiveness.  I  haven’t  let  a  customer  get  on 
my  nerves  since. 

The  third  blunder  was  due  to  my  belief  that 
all  there  was  to  salesmanship  was  the  ability  to 
hang  on.  Some  chewing-gum  concern  was  flood¬ 
ing  the  city  with  display  advertising,  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  calling  until  I  got  a  share  of  the 
business.  I  sent  my  card  in  to  the  advertising 


man  of  that  company  for  nine  Tuesdays  straight, 
without  getting  a  bite.  The  tenth  Tuesday  the 
advertising  man  came  out  and  asked  me  to  fol- 
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low  him.  “At  last,”  I  thought,  “I’m  going  to 
get  something.”  I  did.  I  got  a  surprise.  He 
took  me  up  to  the  top  floor,  where  I  was  shown 
a  better-equipped  printing-plant  than  the  firm  I 
was  representing  could  boast  of.  “  The  reason 
I  didn’t  tell  you  that  we  did  our  own  printing  the 
first  time  you  called,”  the  advertising  man  said 
to  me,  after  I  got  over  the  shock,  “  was  because 
I  wanted  to  see  how  soon  you’d  find  it  out  for 
yourself.  But  I  felt  I’d  die  of  old  age  before 
you  developed  initiative  enough  to  ask  why  you 
weren’t  given  a  chance.  That’s  why  I’ve  brought 
you  up  here.”  After  that  experience  I  was  still 
persistent  —  but  I  mixed  a  little  brains  with  it. 

Blunder  four  came  because  I  didn’t  know 
there  was  a  line  between  “  service  ”  and  “  servil¬ 
ity.”  I  used  to  be  so  afraid  of  losing  an  order 
that  I  would  let  a  customer  walk  all  over  me, 
then  excuse  myself  by  saying  I  was  giving  him 
service.  One  buyer,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Stiles,  certainly  had  my  number.  He  would 
practically  make  his  own  prices  on  my  stuff  and 
dictate  his  own  terms,  while  I  would  stand  by 
and  just  say  “  Yes,  sir,”  and  “  No,  sir.”  But  one 
day,  having  taken  a  big  order  from  another  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  therefore  feeling  a  little  independent, 


"I  wanted  to  see  how  soon  you'd  find  it  out  for  yourself.". 


I  walked  into  Stiles’  office  determined  that,  for 
once,  I’d  have  my  own  say  or  lose  the  account. 
Stiles  sent  out  word  that  he  was  busy,  and  asked 
me  to  wait.  Another  time  I  would  have  meekly 
said,  “Yes,  sir,”  to  the  office  boy  and  patiently 
sat  down.  But  now  I  spoke  up  and  sent  word 
to  Mr.  Stiles  that  I  was  also  busy  and  would 


drop  in  some  other  time.  To  my  surprise,  the 
boy  came  back  with  the  news  that  I  was  to  go 
right  in.  “  Victory  number  one,”  I  gloated,  as 
I  followed  him.  Stiles  started  his  old  game  as 
soon  as  I  entered  his  office.  “What  do  you 
mean  by  quoting  me  $150  for  these  circulars?” 


/  \  tl  Belter  give  the  job  to  some 

1  other  concern." 


he  yelled.  “  I’m  going  to  give  you  an  order  for 
$120  for  that  job,  and  you  ought  to  consider 
yourself  lucky  to  get  that.” 

“  Oh,  no,  you’re  not,  Mr.  Stiles,”  I  answered, 
sweetly.  “You’re  either  going  to  pay  $150  for 
those  circulars  or  not  give  me  an  order  at  all.” 

At  the  words  Mr.  Stiles  looked  up  in  surprise. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  me  talk 
back,  and  he  evidently  thought  I  was  drunk. 
“  What  do  you  mean?  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  mean  just  what  I  say,”  I  answered,  firmly. 
“  If  our  price  is  too  high,  I’m  really  sorry,  but 
it’s  the  best  we  can  do.  Better  give  the  job  to 
some  other  concern  which  might  do  it  cheaper.” 
And  with  that  I  started  to  walk  out. 

“Eh,  just  a  minute,”  Mr.  Stiles  hurriedly 
called  after  me,  in  an  altogether  changed  voice. 
“  I  didn’t  say  I  wanted  to  give  the  job  to  some 
one  else.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  $150  is  your 
best  price.” 

“  It  is,”  I  snapped  out,  “  or  else  we  wouldn’t 
have  given  it  to  you.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  then,”  was  Mr.  Stiles’ 
mollified  rejoinder.  “  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure.  You  don’t  have  to  jump  all  over  me,  you 
know,  just  because  I  ask  a  few  questions.” 

I  got  that  order  for  $150  —  really  got  it  —  it 
wasn’t  handed  to  me  —  and  since  that  time  no 
man  has  been  big  enough,  or  ugly  enough,  or 
domineering  enough,  to  make  me  afraid  of  him. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  PRESS* 

No.  4— By  LOUIS  A.  SCHMIDT 


RETURNING  to  the  description  of  the 
press,  right  below  the  folding- 
cylinders  are  a  pair  of  folding- 
taw-  rollers,  into  which  the  paper  is 
pushed  to  receive  the  second  or  half-page  fold. 
The  folding  device  which  pushes  the  paper  in 
between  these  rollers  can  be  of  varying  types  of 
construction,  but  in  any  case  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  a  newspaper  press.  It 
can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  cams,  but  the 
application  of  rotary  motion  without  the  use  of 
cams  is  preferable.  The  most  practical  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  one  which  is  unlimited  in  speed, 
is  based  on  the  use  of  so-called  planet  gearing. 

An  internal  gear  of  a  certain  diameter  is 
mounted  around  the  folding-cylinder  on  the 
folder-frame.  Two  small  spur  gears,  each  ex¬ 
actly  one-third  as  large  as  the  internal  gear, 
engage  with  the  latter.  These  small  gears, 
which  must  be  adjustable,  are  keyed  to  two 
shafts,  which  rotate  in  bearings  mounted  in  the 
folding-cylinder,  and  on  these  shafts  sockets  are 
keyed  to  which  the  folding-blades  are  screwed. 
The  point  of  these  folding-blades  must  be  in  line 
with  the  pitch-line  diameter  of  the  small  gears, 
and  they  must  be  so  adjusted  that  while  the 
folding-cylinder  rotates  they  will  come  out  right 
between  the  folding-rollers,  pushing  the  papers 
into  them. 

The  folding-rollers  consist  of  two  shafts  with 
steel  pulleys,  the  faces  of  which  are  corrugated 
so  as  to  readily  nip  the  paper.  Suitable  spaces 
are  left  between  the  pulleys  for  clearance  of  the 
pins  in  the  folding-cylinder.  One  of  the  folding- 
rollers  runs  in  stationary  bearings,  while  the 
mate  runs  in  spring-seated  bearings,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  adjust  them  to  suit  the  thickness  of  the 
paper  which  is  to  be  folded.  Both  folding- 
rollers  are  positively  driven,  and  their  surface 
speed  must  be  considerably  faster  than  the 
speed  of  the  folding-cylinder  so  as  to  draw  the 
tail  end  of  the  paper  away  quickly  and  thus 
prevent  it  from  pushing  the  following  paper 
off  the  pins. 

*  Copyrighted,  1917,  by  Louis  A.  Schmidt,  mechanical  engineer 
with  E.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York. 


The  folding-rollers  should  be  arranged  so 
they  can  be  adjusted  from  the  front  and  outside 
of  the  folder. 

Suitable  guides  should  be  placed  around  the 
folding-cylinder,  at  least  one  on  each  end  of  the 
paper,  and  one  in  the  center. 

The  folding-cylinder  gives  the  paper  the 
second  or  half-page  fold,  and  if  no  other  fold  is 
desired,  the  papers,  after  leaving  the  folding- 
rollers,  drop  into  the  so-called  delivery-fans. 
The  papers  are  guided  to  the  fans  by  stationary 
guides,  the  ends  of  which  reach  in  the  openings 
or  spaces  between  the  folding-roller  pulleys. 

The  fans  consist  of  an  equal  number,  usually 
four,  curved  blades  screwed  to  an  iron  socket. 
Three  of  these  fans  are  on  a  shaft.  The  speed 
of  this  shaft  depends  on  the  number  of  blades 
in  the  fans,  and  it  must  be  so  geared  that  a  single 
paper  drops  in  each  blade.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  incidentally,  that  when  cylinder  collect¬ 
ing  is  being  done  the  papers  will  only  drop  in 
every  other  blade. 

The  fans  lay  the  paper  on  an  endless  belt,  the 
speed  of  which  should  be  such  that  the  papers 
on  it  are  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart. 
While  the  papers  are  falling  on  the  delivery- 
belt  the  counting  can  be  done.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  two  toes  which  push  every 
predetermined  paper  about  two  or  three  inches 
farther  out  than  the  rest  of  the  papers.  These 
toes  are  operated  by  a  cam  which  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  every  fiftieth,  twenty-fifth,  or 
whatever  paper  is  desired,  may  be  pushed  far¬ 
ther  out,  indicating  the  count. 

The  papers  on  the  endless  delivery-belt  are 
ready  for  delivery.  If  the  papers  are  removed 
direct  from  the  belts,  the  belts  should  be  high 
enough  so  that  the  so-called  “  fly-boys  ”  do  not 
have  to  stoop  down  too  low  to  pick  up  the 
papers.  The  delivery  should  be  at  least  twenty 
to  thirty  inches  from  the  pressroom  floor. 

It  is  often  preferable  to  have  an  arrangement 
to  take  the  papers  from  the  delivery-belt  direct 
to  the  mailing-room.  This  can  be  done  by  means 
of  endless  tapes  between  which  the  papers  are 
carried  either  up  or  down.  Care  should  be 
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taken  to  arrange  the  carrier  so  that  a  paper  can 
easily  be  taken  out  and  replaced  right  in  the 
pressroom,  so  that  the  pressman  can  examine  it 
at  intervals  to  see  whether  the  printing  is  good. 

Another  way  of  conveying  the  finished  papers 
to  the  mailing-room  is  by  the  use  of  endless 
chains  with  suitable  buckets  or  boxes  in  which 
the  papers  must  be  placed  by  a  boy.  If  the  mail¬ 
ing-room  is  right  above  the  pressroom,  elevators 
or  hoists  may  be  employed  to  get  the  papers 
there  quickly.  These  elevators  should  be  so 
arranged  that  by  touching  a  button  they  rise  and 
return  automatically  as  soon  as  the  papers  are 
removed. 

Quite  often  it  may  be  advantageous  to  give 
the  papers  a  third  or  so-called  “mail”  fold, 
particularly  if  a  large  number  of  copies  are  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  To  do  this  a  special  folder, 
commonly  called  a  quarter-page  or  mail  folder, 
must  be  arranged.  This  mail-folder  gives  an¬ 
other  cross  fold  to  the  one-half  page  fold  and 
is  so  placed  that  the  papers,  after  leaving  the 
half-page  folding-rollers,  are  led  by  means  of 
guides  and  tapes  to  the  mail-folder.  There  the 
papers  pass  over  the  one-quarter  page  folding- 
roller  until  they  run  against  a  stop.  They  are 
then  pushed  between  the  folding-rollers  by  a 
revolving  blade.  The  folding-device,  rollers 
and  fan  delivery  are  similar  to  those  in  the  half¬ 
page  folder. 

In  a  double-width  press,  with  two  formers 
and  two  deliveries,  the  half-page  folder  delivers 
the  papers  toward  the  front  of  the  press,  while 
the  other  one  delivers  them  toward  the  rear  of 
the  press. 

The  folder  can  also  be  arranged  so  that  the 
products  of  both  folding-rollers  are  delivered  to 
one  side  only,  either  toward  the  front  or  rear, 
whichever  is  most  convenient  to  the  mailing- 
room,  and  in  this  case  two  papers  drop  simulta¬ 
neously  into  the  fan,  one  of  them  dropping  direct 
from  the  folding-rollers,  while  the  paper  from 
the  other  folding-rollers  is  led  by  means  of  tapes 
and  guides  into  the  fans.  While  this  single 
delivery  may  work  very  well  in  slow-running 
presses,  it  is  more  or  less  unreliable  in  fast¬ 
running  presses,  and,  furthermore,  the  tapes 
tend  to  smut  the  paper.  At  present,  where  time 
and  speed  are  very  important  factors  in  news¬ 
paper  offices,  tapes  should  never  be  used  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  without  them.  They  are  influenced 


by  the  humidity,  and  may  be  taut  to-day  and 
slack  to-morrow,  therefore  requiring  almost 
continuous  adjusting. 

The  quarter-page  or  mail  folder  should  be 
placed  on  the  delivery  nearest  to  the  mailing- 
room,  and  a  convenient  place  for  it  is  right  above 
the  half-page  delivery.  In  this  case  a  suitable 
switch  must  be  provided  so  as  to  switch  the 
paper,  after  it  leaves  the  half-page  folding- 
rollers,  either  to  the  half-page  delivery  or  to  the 
quarter-page  folder.  This  switch  should,  in 
fact,  be  arranged  so  it  can  be  operated  while 
the  press  is  running.  The  advantage  of  this  is 
that  when  starting  the  press  the  half-page  fold 
will  be  more  or  less  out  of  the  center,  which  will 
affect  the  appearance  of  the  paper  after  it  passes 
through  the  quarter-page  fold.  Therefore  it  is 
preferable  to  drop  the  papers  into  the  half-page 
delivery  when  the  press  is  being  started,  and  to 
switch  them  to  the  quarter-page  folder  after  it 
is  up  to  speed.  The  arrangement  of  the  switch 
should  also  be  such  that,  in  case  of  a  choke  in 
the  quarter-page  folder,  it  will  drop  automatic¬ 
ally,  preventing  serious  breakdowns. 

While  the  press  using  the  half-page  folder 
may  run  at  a  certain  high  speed,  this  same  speed 
can  not  be  maintained  when  using  the  quarter- 
page  folder,  especially  when  a  big  paper  is  being 
printed.  Mail-folders  can  also  be  designed  to 
give  two  cross  folds  —  that  is,  folding  the 
papers  to  one-eighth  page  size  —  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  apply  this  fold  to  a  paper  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  twelve  pages. 

Afternoon  papers  quite  often  require  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  enable  them  to  print  the  latest 
news  even  after  the  paper  has  already  gone  to 
press.  This  applies  particularly  to  baseball 
scores,  races  or  other  important  events.  This 
arrangement  is  commonly  called  a  late  news 
device,  and  consists  of  a  suitable  type-cylinder 
and  a  small  ink  distribution  so  that  a  different 
color  of  ink  can  be  used  to  give  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  appearance.  The  late  news  type-cylinder  is 
usually  only  one-half  of  the  diameter  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  type-cylinder  and  prints  against  the  regular 
second  or  outside  impression  cylinder,  depend¬ 
ing,  of  course,  on  which  page  the  late  news  is 
desired.  If  the  design  of  the  press  does  not  per¬ 
mit  of  printing  the  late  news  against  one  of  the 
regular  impression-cylinders,  an  additional  im¬ 
pression-cylinder  must  be  provided.  Usually 
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the  late  news  type-cylinder  is  arranged  to  print 
one  or  two  columns  wide,  and  it  should  be  con¬ 
structed  so  the  type  can  be  inserted  in  the  least 
possible  time,  so  no  time  will  be  lost  in  getting 
the  papers  on  the  street. 

Making  the  ink  distribution  for  the  late  news 
device  one  page  wide  permits  printing  a  display 
line  right  across  the  page,  in  addition  to  print¬ 
ing  the  late  news.  Of  course,  a  suitable  type- 
holder  must  be  provided  on  the  small  type-cyl¬ 
inder  to  take  the  type  for  this  display  line.  The 
height  of  these  types  is  usually  about  two  inches, 
more  or  less,  and  they  are  cast  in  a  special  small 
mold,  cut  up  in  single  type  and  used  as  required. 

It  is  understood  that  as  the  late  news  type- 
cylinder  is  only  one-half  of  the  regular  type- 
cylinder  diameter,  late  news  can  not  be  printed 
on  cylinder-collected  products. 


If  a  publisher  desires  to  print  a  paper  the 
pages  of  which  are  to  be  one-half  of  the  regular 
newspaper  page  size,  or  what  is  known  as  a 
tabloid  or  magazine  size,  a  slitter  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  slit  the  webs  in  the  center  of  the  former. 
In  these  products  the  columns  run  lengthwise  of 
the  cylinder,  and  pasting  them  is  a  more  or  less 
difficult  problem,  as  the  paste  must  be  applied 
longitudinally,  which  for  various  reasons  is  not 
advisable.  It  is  preferable  to  arrange  a  wire- 
stapling  device  on  the  folding-cylinder,  and  two 
wire  staples  thus  applied  will  hold  any  paper 
together  sufficiently.  These  staples  should, 
however,  be  placed  so  they  will  not  interfere 
with  folding  the  papers  for  mailing  purposes, 
and  the  stapling  device  itself  must  be  arranged 
so  it  can  be  removed  and  not  interfere  when 
printing  regular  newspapers. 


EMBOSSING— ITS  MANY  POSSIBILITIES 
FOR  THE  PRINTER 

By  WALTER  J.  ELLIS 


PRINTERS,  as  a  rule,  fight  shy  of  em¬ 
bossing.  They  will  often  suggest  some 
other  scheme  or  design  in  its  place  if 
a  customer  should  ask  about  it.  But 
if  it  is  seen  that  the  job  will  be  lost  unless  it  is 
embossed,  the  printer  will  generally  seek  out 
some  “trade”  house  which  will  give  him  a 
small  discount  on  the  job  and  relieve  him  of  the 
worry,  rather  than  put  it  through  his  own  shop. 

Why  this  aversion  to  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  effects  obtainable  on  the  printing-press? 

In  the  first  place,  the  art  of  embossing  is 
rarely  understood  by  the  ordinary  printer  or 
pressman.  Secondly,  it  is  not  yet  an  every-day 
job,  and  so  it  usually  upsets  the  regular  routine 
of  the  pressroom  to  have  an  embossing  job  in 
it.  Again,  it  is  the  accepted  idea  that  heavy, 
slow  and  cumbersome  presses  are  the  only  ones 
on  which  embossing  can  be  done.  Even  the 
salesman  is  at  a  loss  to  give  a  price  on  it,  due 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  it  will  take  and 
as  to  the  results  that  will  be  obtained. 

.  In  these  articles  on  embossing  we  hope  to 
show  how  this  can  be  altered.  We  ask  the 
indulgence  of  those  who  are  “in  the  know,”  at 


the  same  time  pointing  out  that  there  may  be  a 
few  hints  that  will  help  even  them,  if  they  agree 
that  we  are  never  too  old  to  learn. 

Now,  embossing  has  a  well-defined  meaning 
according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  1916  edi¬ 
tion:  “Embossed. —  Ornamented,  or  formed 
of  raised  figures.  Swollen  or  puffed  up.”  But 
it  will  be  found  that  many  other  processes  are 
often  confused  with  this  most  entrancing  of 
printing  effects,  to  wit:  Die-stamping,  gold¬ 
blocking,  and  even  copper-plate  and  steel-die 
printing  are  thought  to  be  included. 

The  writer  actually  met  an  otherwise  intelli¬ 
gent  platen  pressman,  who,  when  shown  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  embossing  with  thirty-six-point  letters, 
each  “sticking  up  like  a  thumb,”  passed  his  fin¬ 
gers  over  it,  like  a  blind  man,  and  said  in  an 
inquiring  tone,  “Is  that  im-baused?”  Oh,  for 
young  men  who  take  a  real  interest  in  the  trade 
and  their  trade  journals  so  that  the  art  pre¬ 
servative  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  trade  of 
machines,  animate  and  inanimate. 

The  printing  jobs  that  can  be  embossed  with 
good  effect  are  many  and  varied,  and  are  not 
confined  to  a  few  lines  such  as  covers,  trade- 
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cards  and  fancy  Christmas  cards,  and  these  only 
on  stout  and  costly  stock  or  equally  costly  cards. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  matter  with  unpreju¬ 
diced  eyes  we  will  see  that  wherever  a  job  bears 
a  design,  however  simple,  it  will  bear  embossing. 
Even  if  it  will  not  bear  a  design,  it  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  simple  plate-sunk  effect.  The  result 
will  give  a  distinctive  and  an  entirely  different 
effect  than  with  the  sole  use  of  ink  on  the  job. 

This  brings  us  to  the  almost  universal  idea 
that  all  embossing  must  be  covered  over  with 
colors  or  tints  galore. 

But,  if  those  unbiased  eyes  will  only  look  and 
compare  an  embossed  job  with  all  the  colors 
crowded  on  it,  and  a  blind-embossed  sheet  of 
the  same  design,  they  will,  we  are  sure,  see 
something  more  clean,  chic  and  dainty. 

By  this  the  reader  will  see  that  the  cost  of 
embossing  can  be  reduced  considerably,  and  new 
effects  can  be  obtained. 

“But,”  you  say,  “the  customers  call  for  it.” 
Do  they?  Just  show  them  the  two  side  by  side, 
especially  if  they  know  the  difference  in  the  cost. 
You  may  say,  “Why  throw  away  a  chance  of  a 
fat  job  when  it  does  come?”  That  would  be 
all  right  if  you  did  not  wish  to  see  the  customer 
again.  The  writer  has  always  found  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  appreciates  the  printer’s  efforts  to  give 
him  maximum  results  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

If  blind-embossing  is  adopted  we  can  use  it 
on  business  cards,  circulars  (not  necessarily 
fancy),  folders,  booklets,  stuffers,  prospectuses, 
programs,  menus,  and  all  stationery. 

Now,  if  we  take  one  color  and  a  blind- 
embossed  effect  for  any  of  these,  we  will  get 
a  simple  and  dignified  result  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  style  of  commercial  printing  of  to-day. 
A  judicious  use  of  simple  embossing,  or  plate- 
sunk  effect,  will  look  better,  give  more  tone  and 
certainly  more  profit  to  the  printer  in  every  case 
than  an  extra  color. 

“Ah,  but,”  you  will  say,  “  look  at  the  cost  of 
the  dies.”  True,  but  dies  are  made  many  ways 
—  of  which,  more  later.  Again,  dies  need  not 
be  made  of  an  ornament  or  lettering  which  can 
be  used  only  and  solely  on  one  particular  job. 

Select  dies  that  could  be  used  for  many  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  as  you  select  types,  borders  and  orna¬ 
ments,  and  charge  up  the  cost  in  the  same  way, 
not  the  full  cost  on  one  job. 


Let  us  take  an  instance  or  two  from  the 
above  list  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  blind¬ 
embossing  and  one  color,  say,  the  business  card: 
Have  a  plate-sunk  effect,  with  a  raised  panel  for 
the  main  line  and  type  in  black,  and  you  will  get 
a  simple,  neat  and  distinctive  job,  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  the  second  glance.  The 
writer  has  such  a  die  before  him  at  the  moment, 
and  it  could  be  utilized  in  three  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  jobs,  namely,  the  business  card,  a  heading 
for  a  menu-card,  and  in  the  center  of  a  booklet- 
cover  for  the  title. 

To  continue,  the  folder  or  the  “  stuffer  ”  could 
have  a  plain  border  with  either  square,  round 
or  incurve  corners,  blind-embossed  with  a  shaped 
panel  to  take  the  main  lines,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  carrying  the  border  effect  throughout  the 
other  pages  —  giving  a  border  on  one  page  and 
a  raised  panel  on  the  other.  This  requires  only 
half  the  number  of  impressions  for  the  emboss¬ 
ing.  With  any  rich,  dark  color  it  will  prove  a 
much  more  distinctive  piece  of  printing  than  if 
it  were  printed  in  three  or  four  colors,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  and  the  profit  the  printer 
could  make  on  an  unusual  job.  It  is  even  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  case  of  a  long  run  to  print  and  emboss 
the  job  complete,  at  one  impression,  if  you  print 
it  two-on  and  work  and  turn. 

Referring  again  to  the  misconceived  idea, 
both  by  the  public  and  the  printer,  that  emboss¬ 
ing  means  colors  galore,  and  certainly  where 
type  is  used  it  should  be  embossed,  you  will  find 
that  unless  type  that  is  embossed  is  printed  in 
either  gold,  silver,  or  other  metallic  inks,  the 
result  obtained  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  If  it 
is  printed  in  some  dark  ink  you  have  to  feel  it 
on  the  front  or  look  at  the  back  to  make  sure  it 
is  embossed,  and  that  is  hardly  what  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  would  want,  is  it?  He  wants  the 
maximum  of  effect  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

Some  of  the  best  and  largest  printers  are  find¬ 
ing  this  out.  The  writer  has  seen  some  jobs 
where  the  customer  has  supplied  the  usual  full 
set  of  color  cuts,  with  the  die,  and  the  printer 
omitted  using  them,  which  resulted  in  his  getting 
a  far  cleaner  and  smarter  job  at  a  great  saving 
of  time.  It  seems  that  the  trend  of  fashion, 
which  runs  through  the  printing  world  as  in 
other  trades,  is  leaning  toward  blind-embossing 
and  fewer  colors. 
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THE  PRINTER’S  SALESMAN 

By  SPENCER  A.  PEASE 


IS  the  printer  or  the  buyer  of  printing  to 
blame  for  the  present-day  “figuring” 
menace  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  in¬ 
dustry?  As  a  printer  of  less  than  a  year 
ago,  I  would  have  said,  “The  buyer  demands 
it.”  To-day  I  have  changed  my  mind. 

There  are  two  classes  of  printers’  represen¬ 
tatives  who  call  on  me  every  day.  The  first  is 
the  man  who  wants  a  chance  to  figure  a  job.  “If 
my  price  isn’t  right,”  he  says,  “  I  won’t  bother 
you  any  more.  My  prices  talk.  Just  let  me  fig¬ 
ure  a  job  for  you  once.”  Of  that  class  there  are 
two  kinds  of  men  —  those  who  figure,  and  figure, 
and  continue  to  figure,  until  by  mistake  or  con¬ 
stant  figuring  they  get  a  job.  The  other  sort  of 
man  figures  to  get  the  first  job  to  prove  to  the 
buyer  that  his  prices  are  “  right,”  and  after  that 
he  fights  to  keep  the  foothold,  however  slight, 
he  has  made. 

Such  a  man  as  I  have  just  mentioned  came 
into  the  office  last  week  and  saw  the  copy  for 
50,000  envelopes  to  be  imprinted  in  red.  When 
I  returned  he  asked  permission  to  figure  the  job, 
and  gave  me  a  price  of  25  cents  a  thousand.  I 
made  a  trip  to  his  plant  and  found  a  neat  shop 
having  six  Gordons.  No  automatic  or  envelope 
presses,  and  not  an  automatic  feed.  He  and  his 
brother  owned  it.  They  figured,  in  dull  season, 
that  anything  they  got  was  better  than  nothing, 
and  that  the  25-cent  price  would  give  them  a 
start  with  my  concern. 

And  the  second  class  of  solicitor  is  the  man 
who  sells  service.  There  are  two  classes  also  of 
“service”  printer-salesmen  —  the  one  who  sells 
real  service,  and  delivers  it,  and  the  one  who  has 
no  service  to  sell,  but  attempts  to  sell  it  anyway. 

Of  the  first  class  there  are  so  many  successful 
printers  that  we  need  not  discuss  them.  In  the 
second  class  there  are  such  a  number  of  deluded 
salesmen  that  some  of  them  should  be  put  aright. 

A  young  man  forced  himself  into  my  office 
the  other  day  and  begged  me  not  to  pass  up  his 
labor-saving  “  service  ”  proposition,  whereby  he 
would  write,  print  and  mail  all  my  advertising 
for  years  to  come  at  no  more  than  I  was  now 
paying,  and  probably  less. 


Having  been  a  so-designated  “salesman”  of 
printing,  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  missed  some¬ 
thing  very  good  in  my  one  year  inside,  and  I 
asked  the  young  man  just  how  he  would  handle 
a  little  proposition  on  my  desk  at  the  moment, 
suggestions  for  copy,  illustrations,  paper,  print¬ 
ing  and  stock,  as  well  as  mailing,  to  see  if  his 
service  was  a  sincere  work  on  his  part. 

Mine  is  a  wholesaler’s  problem,  distributing 
seasonable  merchandise  to  a  certain  number  of 
retail-dealer  customers.  We  had  a  small  lot  of 
five  hundred  ladies’  coats,  very  good  value,  this 
season’s  models,  to  close  out  at  an  attractive 
price.  We  could  get  no  more  and  did  not  want 
to  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  returning  “over¬ 
sold  ”  orders,  yet  we  wanted  to  sell  all  of  the  lot. 

Our  young  service  printer  first  recommended 
a  retouched  photograph,  for  about  $20,  or  a 
wash  drawing,  then  a  half-tone  printed  on 
enamel  stock,  and  the  whole  circular  to  be  mailed 
out  under  a  i-cent  stamp  to  a  list  of  retail  stores 
he  would  buy  and  address  for  me.  The  whole 
job  to  take  about  two  and  a  half  weeks. 

In  the  face  of  his  recommendations  our  pro¬ 
cedure  was  as  follows :  A  special  letter  was  mul- 
tigraphed,  offering  these  five  hundred  coats  at  a 
price.  A  small  photograph  of  the  coat  was 
pasted  alongside  the  description.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  letters  were  mailed,  2  cents  post¬ 
age  on  each.  The  entire  mail  was  out  two  days 
after  the  order  came  to  my  desk,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  coats  were  shipped  and  billed  by  the  time 
my  service  friend  could  have  had  plates  made. 

This  young  man  attempted  to  come  in  and 
show  me  how  to  turn  over  my  business  to  him 
and  forget  it,  when  in  five  minutes  he  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  very  things  he  offered  to  do,  he 
was  not  competent  to  handle. 

Shall  we  permit  our  concerns  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  paper-and-ink  peddlers  who  sell  for  a 
price,  or  by  “  service-men  ”  whose  best  efficiency 
were  better  used  to  reduce  the  humidity  of  the 
pressroom;  or  shall  we  seek  out  and  educate 
young  men  to  be  salesmen  of  a  legitimate  prod¬ 
uct  at  a  price  producing  satisfaction  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  producer,  and  a  profit  also? 


Business  rotten-  a 
job  in  the  house 
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“  One  idle  machine  is  costlier  than  a  hundred 
that  keep  on  working.”  Thus  reads  the  opening 
paragraph  of  an  advertisement  appearing  in  re¬ 
cent  issues  of  some  of  the  magazines,  and  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  truth  in  that  statement. 
Idle  machinery  will  diminish  profits  more  quickly 
than  almost  anything  else,  except  mismanagement 
—  and  it  might  also  be  said  that  idle  machinery  is 
frequently  a  sign  of  mismanagement.  Machines 
should  not  be  installed  unless  it  is  certain  there  is 
sufficient  work  to  keep  them  busy  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  time,  and  if  for  any  reason  they  can 
not  be  kept  busy  it  would  be  far  better  to  dispose 
of  them,  put  the  receipts  into  the  bank,  and  farm 
out  some  of  the  work  to  another  house.  The  truth 
of  this  fact  is  fully  realized  by  manufacturers  and 
salesmen,  many  of  whom  will  not  endeavor  to  sell 
machinery  to  prospective  purchasers  unless  they 
are  certain  it  will  be  a  profitable  investment  for 
them.  _  _ 

When  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
find  the  time  to  leave  his  business  so  frequently 
in  order  to  attend  conventions  and  various  other 
meetings,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  country  news¬ 
paper  made  the  statement :  “  Because  I  have 

trained  my  employees  so  they  will  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  carry  on  the  work  while  I  am  away 
just  as  though  I  was  in  the  office.”  Herein  is  a 
suggestion  for  other  proprietors.  The  value  of 
attendance  at  the  various  meetings,  local,  state  and 
national  conventions  of  organizations,  can  not 
be  overestimated,  and  owners  of  printing-plants, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  should  arrange  for  an 
understudy  to  whom  they  can  delegate  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  carrying  on  the  business  while  they  are 
away  securing  new  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  _ 

Too  GREAT  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the 
necessity  for  the  highest  grade  of  work  on  the 
printer’s  stationery.  By  that  stationery  the  char¬ 
acter  of  work  that  is  turned  out  of  the  shop  is 
judged,  and  if  it  is  cheaply  gotten  up  and  unattrac¬ 
tive,  the  impression  made  upon  the  recipient  is 
not  a  favorable  one.  We  frequently  see  letter¬ 
heads,  envelopes,  cards,  etc.,  bearing  the  words, 


“  high-grade  printing,”  and  similar  phrases,  that 
cause  us  to  ask :  “  If  that  is  a  specimen  of  his 

work,  how  on  earth  can  he  expect  any  one  to  trust 
him  to  produce  a  first-class  job?  ”  Every  piece  of 
printed  matter  which  the  printer  gets  out  for  his 
own  use,  whether  it  be  stationery  or  advertising, 
should  be  so  designed  that  it  will  drive  home  the 
impression  that  here  is  a  plant  that  is  capable  of 
backing  up  its  claims. 


A  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Scottish  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal,  bearing  the  heading,  “  Over¬ 
work  Means  Underproduction,”  states  that  “  the 
Government  Committee  on  Holidays  says  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  workmen  are  only  saved  from  a  complete 
breakdown  under  continuous  pressure  by  slack¬ 
ing.  What  the  committee  called  ‘  a  tradition  of 
slowed  labor  ’  has  grown  up  in  the  working-class 
world,  probably  in  large  part  automatically,  as  a 
kind  of  physiological  self-protection,  and  if  this 
had  not  happened  industry  would  have  suffered, 
for  the  extra  fatigue  would  have  told  on  output. 
The  committee  gave  illustrations  of  the  result  of 
interrupting  work  in  certain  factories  with  breaks 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  hour.  Output  was 
actually  increased.”  Fifteen  minutes  out  of  every 
hour,  or  one-fourth  of  the  actual  time  spent  at 
work,  seems  excessive,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  break  of,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  occasionally 
in  order  to  relieve  the  strain  of  continuous  con¬ 
centrated  effort  would  prove  advantageous.  The 
occasional  relaxation  would  keep  the  worker  in 
better  physical  and  mental  condition,  and  should 
have  a  marked  effect  on  his  output. 


In  recent  issues  of  two  of  our  co-workers  for 
advancement  in  the  printing  industry,  mention 
has  been  made  of  an  extremely  serious  side  of  the 
continued  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  and  other 
supplies  necessary  for  the  production  of  printed 
matter,  and  we  take  opportunity  to  add  whatever 
additional  weight  is  possible  to  the  words  of  cau¬ 
tion  that  have  already  been  given.  Printers  have 
talked  somewhat  freely  about  the  increased  costs 
of  supplies  without  giving  proper  consideration  to 
the  possible  effect  upon  their  customers,  and  to  the 
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fact  that  the  continued  harping  upon  the  higher 
prices  may  cause  orders  to  be  held  up  or  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  to  be  abandoned.  The  American 
Printer  has  recently  called  attention  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Don  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  knew  of  three  printing-shops 
that  had  not  a  single  order  to  fill  at  the  time  be¬ 
cause  former  customers  stopped  having  printing 
done  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  paper.  An 
article  entitled  “  Why  Are  Printers  Scaring  the 
Wits  Out  of  Advertisers?  ”  written  by  Bruce  Cal¬ 
vert,  appeared  in  a  late  issue  of  N  ewspaperdom. 
Mr.  Calvert  states  that  he  has  lately  seen  two  big 
jobs  “  queered  by  the  printer’s  wild  talk  about  the 
skyrocket  performances  of  paper.”  In  spite  of  the 
high  costs  there  is  one  thing  that  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  business  must  continue ;  and  it  might 
also  be  added  that  the  day  is  past  when  business 
can  be  carried  on  without  printing.  Printing  has 
been  sold  to  too  great  an  extent  upon  the  basis  of 
price  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  the  service  it 
renders,  and  we  believe  that  if  more  attention  is 
given  the  service  feature,  the  matter  of  price  will 
be  taken  care  of  with  less  difficulty. 

Who  Should  Make  the  Estimates? 

Who  should  make  the  estimate  on  a  job  of 
printing  ?  Should  it  be  left  to  the  salesman,  or  to 
some  one  in  the  office  specially  appointed  for  that 
work?  This  is  probably  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  as  conditions  alter  cases.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  the  salesman  is  after  volume 
of  orders,  and  is  not  interested  in  the  amount  of 
profit  made.  This  may  be  true  in  some  instances, 
but  we  can  not  make  ourselves  believe  that  it  is 
true  in  all.  The  salesman  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  amount  of  profit  made  on  the  orders  he  takes, 
as  out  of  that  profit  must  come  his  remuneration 
as  well  as  the  wherewithal  to  keep  the  plant  in 
operation.  The  salesman  who  takes  orders  merely 
to  make  a  showing  as  to  quantity,  and  without 
consideration  for  the  proper  profit,  is  not  the  one 
who  holds  positions  with  any  degree  of  perma¬ 
nency.  Every  salesman  is  anxious  to  make  a  good 
showing,  but  it  is  necessary  to  realize  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  number  of  orders  that  counts  so  much 
as  the  actual  profit  on  each  order. 

It  can  not  be  questioned  that  there  are  many 
advantages  in  having  some  one  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  the  estimates  on  all  orders 
received,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  has  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  While  it  should  be  avoided,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  especially  on  large  jobs,  it  frequently 
becomes  necessary  to  make  an  estimate  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  office,  and  the  salesman  is  under  a  big 
handicap  if  he  does  not  have  the  privilege  of  mak¬ 


ing  his  own  estimates.  The  salesman  should  be 
capable  of  determining  what  a  job  should  cost,  and 
should  be  trusted  to  add  a  proper  profit. 

Any  man  can  go  out  and  secure  orders  for 
printing  by  cutting  prices  to  rock-bottom,  but  the 
great  demand  in  the  printing  industry  to-day  is 
for  men  who  can  sell  at  prices  that  will  bring  a 
sufficient  amount  of  profit. 


Speeding  Up. 

Speeding  up,  though  occasionally  necessary,  is 
fraught  with  many  dangers  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided  so  far  as  is  possible.  How  well  we 
can  recall  our  first  days  at  setting  type,  and  the 
instructions  to  go  slowly  and  make  every  move 
count.  How  often  we  would  watch  one  of  the 
“  swifts  ”  and  see  him  apparently  taking  it  easy, 
yet  at  the  same  time  piling  up  a  big  string,  while 
another  would  be  “  working  his  head  off  ”  without 
making  nearly  so  much  headway.  The  same  thing 
applied  to  the  pressfeeder.  One  would  have  his 
press  speeded  up  to  the  highest  notch,  but  con¬ 
stantly  missing  sheets,  while  another,  with  his 
press  running  at  a  slower  speed,  would  feed  down 
a  sheet  at  each  impression  and  accomplish  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  much  less  time. 

Hurry  and  bustle  in  a  shop  or  office  is  not  a  sign 
that  a  great  amount  of  work  is  being  turned  out. 
On  the  contrary,  it  tends  toward  confusion  among 
workers  and  is  likely  to  cause  considerable  waste 
and  spoilage.  Order  and  efficiency  go  hand  in 
hand,  whether  in  the  shop  or  in  the  office.  The 
plant  wherein  order  is  in  evidence  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  can  generally  be  depended  on  as  being  the 
one  accomplishing  the  greater  amount  of  work, 
giving  more  care  in  its  production,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  reputation  for  higher  quality.  Systematic 
handling  of  every  detail,  proper  planning  and  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  the  work  so  it  will  go  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  without  delay,  will  eliminate  friction, 
waste  and  spoilage,  and  prove  far  more  profitable 
from  every  standpoint. 


Extending  Credit. 

A  good  credit  rating  is  one  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  any  business  institution,  and  be¬ 
fore  extending  credit  to  a  customer  it  should  be 
ascertained  whether  he  has  a  satisfactory  rating. 
If  not,  references  should  be  required.  This  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  is  all  too  frequently  overlooked  by 
printers.  A  specific  instance  is  cited  in  a  letter 
sent  by  the  Calumet  Ben  Franklin  Club  to  its 
members. 

Just  prior  to  the  last  Republican  national  con¬ 
vention,  a  man,  well  known  in  the  community,  who 
was  promoting  the  candidacy  of  one  of  the  aspi- 
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rants  for  nomination,  stepped  into  the  office  of  a 
certain  printer  and  said :  “I  want  you  to  print 
five  thousand  booklets  like  this  sample,  but  try 
to  do  a  better  job  on  it.  I  had  these  printed  at 

- ,  but  don’t  like  his  work  very  well,  so  I  will 

have  you  do  the  rest  of  the  work  for  this  cam¬ 
paign.”  Though  somewhat  suspicious,  the  printer 
took  the  job  and  delivered  the  booklets.  Repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  collect  for  the  work,  but 
the  bill  remains  unpaid.  It  has  since  been  found 
that  two  other  printers  were  the  victims  of  the 
same  man  at  the  same  time. 

Two  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  this  instance. 
In  the  first  place,  had  the  printer  sufficient  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  competitors  he  would  have  called  up 
the  one  mentioned  by  his  customer  and  inquired 
into  the  matter.  Then,  too,  if  references  had  been 
requested  and  properly  investigated,  it  is  most 
likely  the  job  would  have  been  refused  and  the 
loss  prevented.  Asking  for  a  satisfactory  credit 
rating  or  references  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  upon 
the  character  of  a  prospective  customer,  and  those 
who  are  worth  while  doing  business  with  will  not 
resent  being  asked.  Of  course,  cases  will  arise 
where  a  customer  is  temporarily  embarrassed 
financially  and  merely  requires  a  little  extension 
of  time.  Frequently  it  occurs  that  when  such  a 
customer  is  granted  the  extension,  he  becomes  one 
of  the  best  friends  of  the  house  that  befriended 
him.  However,  discretion  should  be  used  in  such 
instances,  and  an  assurance  of  responsibility 
should  be  secured. 


“Costing”  in  Australia. 

From  Brisbane,  Australia,  comes  a  copy  of  the 
members’  circular  of  the  Queensland  Master  Print¬ 
ers  and  Allied  Trades  Association,  somewhat  de¬ 
layed  in  transmission  but  nevertheless  of  timely 
interest,  which  shows  that  the  movement  for  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  actual  costs  of  production, 
and  also  for  increased  efficiency,  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  among  the  members  of  the  fraternity  over¬ 
seas.  The  circular  contains  an  interesting  com¬ 
ment  on  an  address  entitled  “  Costing :  A  Scientific 
Synthesis,  Not  a  Shibboleth,”  in  which  the  writer 
sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  “  costing  ”  system, 
and  of  organized  effort  in  putting  the  system  into 
practice.  We  quote  a  few  of  the  statements. 

“  ‘  Find  your  costs  ’  and  ‘  know  your  costs  ’ 
have  been  expressions  which  contained  only  a 
vague  meaning,  even  to  the  most  advanced  in 
thought  and  practice  among  the  employing  print¬ 
ers  of  Brisbane ;  I  would  not  be  accused  of  exag¬ 
geration  if  I  said  the  world,  and  not  Brisbane. 
We  now  have  a  costing  system,  on  a  scientific, 
actuarial  basis,  which  gives  us,  month  by  month, 


the  varying  hour-costs  of  our  several  establish¬ 
ments.  This  is  merely  the  dry  bones  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  without  any  meat  or  nourishment  on  them  — 
without  any  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  those  who 
have  installed  the  system.  Bare  facts,  such  as 
indicated,  while  being  very  interesting,  must  be 
collated  to  be  made  use  of,  the  varying  conditions 
noted  and  analyzed,  an  average  hour-charge  built 
on  the  great  law  of  averages  arrived  at,  which 
average  hour-charge,  used  in  conjunction  with  our 
monthly  returns  as  included  in  our  official  costing 
system,  tells  us  immediately  and  conclusively  as 
to  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  our  factories. 

“  I  should  like  to  enumerate  a  few  advantages 
never  before  possessed  by  our  members.  It  is  a 
check  on  the  productivity  of  our  employees;  a 
check  on  the  efficiency  of  our  foremen ;  a  check  on 
our  own  efficiency  as  managers ;  a  saving  of  time, 
in  that  it  systematizes  the  clerical  working;  it 
somewhat  removes  the  feeling  of  uncertainty,  in 
that  it  will  let  us  know  whether  our  hour-costs  are 
above  or  below  the  average  for  our  association. 

“  If  our  charges  are  too  high,  we  know  there 
is  a  leakage  that  must  be  stopped ;  if  too  low,  we 
know  there  is  something  being  overlooked.  In 
fact,  our  cost  system  is  to  our  factories  what  an 
auditor  is  to  our  offices.  Can  you  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  either? 

“  The  system,  as  it  has  been  completely  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  writer’s  factory  for  over  three  years, 
has  given  as  great  satisfaction  to  the  employees 
as  to  the  employers.” 

Further  comment  is  hardly  necessary,  but  the 
latter  statement  can  not  be  overlooked.  It  has 
been  said  that  employees  raise  serious  objections 
to  the  installation  of  a  cost  system  in  a  plant,  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
up  their  work.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and 
wise  employees,  if  the  matter  is  properly  explained 
to  them,  will  readily  see  that  it  is  as  much  to  their 
advantage  as  to  the  employer’s  to  have  an  accu¬ 
rate  system  for  checking  the  time  spent  on  work, 
in  order  that  a  proper  charge  may  be  made  there¬ 
for.  They  will,  or  should,  readily  appreciate  the 
fact  that  if  a  proper  charge  is  not  made  for  the 
work  turned  out  by  the  plant  their  situations  will 
be  jeopardized. _ 


COULD  PRINT  BEFORE  HE  COULD  WRITE. 

In  “  The  Years  of  My  Youth,”  William  Dean  Howells, 
the  noted  author  who  celebrated  the  eightieth  anniversary 
of  his  birth  on  March  1,  writes:  “  But  as  for  the  printer’s 
craft  with  me,  it  was  simply  my  joy  and  pride  from  the 
first  things  I  knew  of  it.  I  know  when  I  could  not  read, 
for  I  recall  supplying  the  text  from  my  imagination  for 
the  pictures  I  found  in  books,  but  I  do  not  know  when  I 
could  not  set  type.  My  first  attempt  at  literature  was  not 
written,  but  put  up  in  type,  and  printed  off  by  me.” 


An  Artistic  Specimen  of  Photography,  Giving  Effect  of  Statuary. 
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mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PRINTING-PRESS. 

To  the  Editor:  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1917. 

I  am  in  receipt  to-day  of  your  clipping  from  the  current 
number  of  The  Inland  Printer,  noting  a  meeting,  a  short 
time  ago,  of  two  octogenarian  typos,  and  their  discussion 
of  “  good  old  times.” 

Among  the  things  talked  of  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
was  the  evolution  of  the  printing-press.  My  own  recollec- 


George  Row. 

Author  of  the  very  interesting  letter  which  appears  on  this  page. 
Past  eighty-four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Row  is  an  active  printer  on  the  force 
of  the  Scottdale  (Pa.)  Observer. 

tion  extends  back  to  the  use  of  the  “  Ramage  ”  press,  the 
original  pattern.  The  frame  was  made  of  heavy  pieces  of 
cherry  wood,  probably  4%  by  8  inches  in  thickness,  forming 
the  uprights,  with  somewhat  heavier  cross-pieces.  The  bed 
was  made  of  stone,  the  platen  was  a  wooden  block,  and  the 
power  was  applied  by  a  screw  and  lever.  It  required  almost 
as  much  force  to  push  it  back  as  to  pull  it  forward.  The 
ink  was  applied  to  the  type  with  balls,  somewhat  like  a 
bass  drum  stick  but  larger,  and  covered  with  buckskin  or 
other  soft  leather.  I  saw  the  workmen  take  impressions 


of  papers  on  the  old  press,  but  my  recollection  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  indistinct. 

The  “  patent  ”  Ramage  press,  constructed  mainly  on  the 
lines  of  the  original  which  it  superseded,  also  had  a  wood 
frame,  but  the  rail-track  was  improved  and  a  metal  bed 
and  platen  w.ere  substituted.  A  form  of  two  pages,  proba¬ 
bly  16  by  20  inches,  could  be  laid  on  the  bed,  but  each  page 
required  a  separate  pressure  of  the  platen,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  the  original.  The  hand  roller  also  superseded 
the  “  ball  business.”  I  had  one  of  these  old  “  patent  ” 
Ramage  presses  in  use  in  a  small  way  as  late  as  1869. 

Iron-frame  presses,  with  platen  sufficient  to  print  a 
full-size  sheet  at  one  impression,  pushed  the  Ramage  to 
the  wall.  Finally  the  Washington  press  came,  which  prac¬ 
tically  superseded  all  other  hand  presses. 

And  then  along  came  the  various  patterns  of  machine 
printing-presses,  as  complete  in  their  performance  as  they 
are  complex  in  design  and  structure. 

Hand  typesetting  is  now  done  very  much  in  the  good 
old  way  of  seventy-five  years  ago.  But  we  have  greater 
facilities  now,  and  a  largely  multiplied  variety  of  display 
letters.  The  typo  of  to-day  has  to  be  much  more  of  an 
artist  than  formerly,  especially  in  setting  advertisements 
and  jobbing.  In  the  olden  time,  display  letters  were  very 
limited,  and  it  often  taxed  the  skill  of  the  printer  to  get 
out  a  fairly  good  job. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  last  photo¬ 
graph  that  I  have  had  taken,  that  you  may  see  what  an 
old-time  printer  looks  like. 

Thanking  you  for  the  notice  of  the  “  old  boys,”  I  am, 
Yours  truly,  George  Row. 


WHY  A  PRIVATE  PRINTING-PLANT  IS  PROFITABLE 
AS  WELL  AS  CONVENIENT. 

To  the  Editor:  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1917. 

Any  large  corporation,  using  a  large  amount  of  print¬ 
ing,  will  find  it  very  profitable,  and  convenient,  to  have  a 
printing  department. 

It  must  not  be  run  along  the  same  lines  as  a  public 
printery.  A  private  plant  can  always  anticipate  its  needs 
more  accurately  than  a  public  plant.  A  private  plant  can 
make  a  certain  standard  in  paper-stock  and  type  and  abide 
by  it,  while  such  a  thing  in  a  public  printing-plant  is 
impossible.  A  public  plant  must  cater  to  the  public  in 
general,  and,  as  opinion  differs  so  widely,  must  carry  an 
enormous  stock  of  different  grades  of  paper  and  type  which 
lies  idle  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  any  such  stock 
and  machinery  that  lies  idle  is  surely  not  making  profit 
for  the  owner. 

In  a  private  printery,  run  along  good,  economical  lines, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  dead  stock  or  obsolete  machinery 
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—  everything  moves  right  along,  and  continuous  production  The  twenty-eight  specimen  words  in  the  tabulation 


is  the  rule.  In  paper-stock,  the  percentage  of  waste  is 
very  small.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  most  forms  of  any 

above  would  be 
follows : 

printed 

or  typewritten 

respectively 

large  concern  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  cut  advantageously 

/ 

/e 

ba/ 

e/r 

out  of  the  regular  stock  sizes  of  paper.  For  all  forms 

/y 

bo/ 

o/r 

which  must  be  of  a  certain  odd  size,  a  private  plant  can 

/m 

pa/ 

fa/r 

have  paper  made  to  fit  the  form.  Paper-manufacturers  will 

A 

Pi/ 

mo/r 

make  odd  sizes  of  paper  to  order  at  the  regular  stock  price, 

/re 

fai/ 

ei/r 

if  it  is  ordered  in  certain  quantities. 

/se 

mir/ 

ra/r 

A  private  plant  saves  quite  a  nice  amount  in  the  pur¬ 

/ir 

bir/ 

ga/r 

chasing  department.  No  stamps,  stationery  or  clerk  hire 

/ft 

wra/  ' 

bo/r 

are  required  to  have  the  printed  forms  produced. 

/ory 

heal/ 

bro/r 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  speak  of  composing- 
room  efficiency,  which  we  have  developed  in  the  printing 
department  of  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  We  do  not 
pay  the  same  rate  for  type-distribution  as  for  composition, 
and  find  that  the  plan  gives  splendid  satisfaction.  This 
is  just  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  machine-shop,  where  we  do 
not  pay  machinists’  rates  to  machinists’  helpers. 

There  are  many  other  way  whereby  it  is  profitable  to 
operate  a  private  printing  department,  and,  while  quite  a 
few  large  concerns  have  them  now,  it  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  when  all  of  them  will  have  their  own. 

Herbert  E.  Grube. 


CONSERVING  SPACE  IN  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  3,  1917. 

The  present  shortage  of  paper,  the  raising  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  everywhere,  and  the  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
size  of  book  and  news  type,  have  stimulated  inventions  to 
make  stock  cheaper.  But  it  takes  as  much  space  and  as 
many  letters  to  write  or  print  a  certain  number  of  words 
now  as  it  did  in  Franklin’s  day.  Any  proposition  to  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  paper  required  for  printing  purposes, 
or  to  write  letters  or  compose  type  with  ten  per  cent  fewer 
characters  and  in  ten  per  cent  less  time,  or  to  increase  the 
size  of  book  or  news  type  ten  per  cent  without  increasing 
the  necessary  space,  may  interest,  especially  if  the  plan  is 
novel,  free  to  all,  simple,  and  easy  to  use. 

Projects  to  “  simplify  ”  our  system  of  spelling  or  to 
delete  silent  letters  having  always  met  with  trifling  success 
owing  to  natural  and  universal  aversion  to  dropping  or 
changing  alphabetic  characters,  why  not  outflank  the  ety¬ 
mologists  and  stand-patters  by  going  outside  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet?  Why  not  use  extra-alphabetic  means  to  write  or  print 
quicker,  in  less  time,  and  in  less  space? 


the 


thee 

they 

them 

then 

there 

these 

their 

theft 

theory 


bath 

both 

path 

pith 

faith 

mirth 

birth 

wrath 

health 


ether 

other 

father 

mother 

either 

rather 

gather 

bother 

brother 


The  above  table  gives  nine  of  many  frequently  used 
words,  the  first  three  letters  of  each  of  which  are  the,  also 
the  word  the  itself.  It  is  proposed  to  represent  the  with 
the  single  stroke  /  unspaced  from  the  following  or  the  pre¬ 
ceding  word  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  when  a  word  begins 
with  these  three  letters,  represent  them  by  /  preceded  by 
a  space.  In  the  case  of  the  numerous  words  ending  with  th 
(see  third  column) ,  represent  these  two  characters  by  /  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  space. 

When  the  is  inside  a  word,  as  illustrated  in  the  last 
column  above,  show  the  three  letters  by  simply  using  the 
/  sign. 


Every  time  one  typewrote  or  type-composed  /  for  the 
word  the,  one  would  gain  the  space  of  three  or  four  strokes, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  the  word  began  the  sentence. 
By  using  the  sign  /  at  the  beginning  of  words  like  therefore, 
etc.  (see  second  column),  the  gain  would  be  two  strokes 
and  two  spaces  each  time.  At  the  end  of  a  word  the  /  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  space  or  a  punctuation-mark  could  stand  for 
th,  showing  a  gain  of  one  (see  third  column).  And  in 
words  like  pathetic  (see  last  column),  /  instead  of  the 
would  invariably  put  you  two  strokes  and  two  spaces  ahead. 

The  following  example  shows  how  the  device  would  look 
in  actual  print: 

Birds  of  a  fea/r  flock  toge/r.  A  bird  in/hand  is  wor/ 
two  in/bush.  In/beginning  God  created/heaven  and/ear/, 
/land  of/free  and/home  of/brave. 

Aside  from  numerous  practical  considerations  which 
might  favor  the  introduction  of  some  device  like  this  at 
this  opportune  time,  sportsmen  will  note  that  the  indicated 
usage  would  promptly  send  kiting  the  typewriting  record 
of  words  a  minute,  which  is  now,  I  believe,  137. 

_ Charles  Smith. 

WHAT  IS  PHOTOENGRAVING? 

To  decide  this  question,  Justice  Mulqueen,  of  New  York, 
left  the  bench  and  in  company  with  the  lawyers  on  both 
sides  visited  the  Electro-Light  Engraving  Company’s 
plant,  where  for  one  and  one-half  hours  he  studied  the  in¬ 
tricate  processes  of  photoengraving. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  the  eight  indicted  members  of  the 
Photoengravers’  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York,  who  were 
accused  of  violating  the  Donnelly  anti-trust  law  of  that 
State.  Those  indicted  were:  Edward  Epstean,  Harry  L. 
Walker,  Arthur  W.  Morley,  Jr.,  George  M.  Gill,  Charles  E. 
Sherman,  Theodore  Stendel  and  Adolph  Schuetz. 

Justice  Mulqueen  said  the  case  hinged  on  whether  a  half¬ 
tone  block  represents  something  in  common  use  or  if  it 
involves  the  art  and  skill  of  workmen.  To  prove  violation 
of  the  New  York  State  Anti-trust  law  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  product  of  the  Photoengravers’  Board  of  Trade  is  some¬ 
thing  in  common  use. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Morley  and  Ben  W.  Wilson  showed  Jus¬ 
tice  Mulqueen  through  their  plant,  and  Mr.  Morley  did  the 
explaining  while  the  judge  asked  questions.  Assistant 
District  Attorney  W.  H.  Black,  together  with  counsel  for 
all  the  associations;  Peter  J.  Brady,  representing  the 
Photoengravers’  Union,  and  Max  Stuer,  representing  the 
Board  of  Trade,  made  in  all  a  party  of  nearly  fifty  men. 
Bitterness  arose  early  between  counsel  as  they  kept  insist¬ 
ing  on  different  aspects  of  the  case  while  the  judge  was 
witnessing  the  operations  of  the  work.  Finally  the  judge 
protested :  “  The  court  is  not  an  infant  requiring  a  guar¬ 

dian,  but  is  perfectly  competent  to  observe  these  points 
for  itself,”  and  ordered  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
involved  to  be  stopped  at  once. 

At  this  writing  Justice  Mulqueen  had  not  given  a  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  case. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Francis  Askew,  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Hull.  He  has  also 
held  office  as  alderman. 

J.  A.  Spender  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  as  editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  a  record 
beaten  by  only  one  other  editor  in  London,  Mr.  Le  Sage,  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  compositors,  pressmen  and  lithographers  of  Shef¬ 
field,  Rotherham,  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  district,  and 
Coventry  have  secured  increases  in  wages,  in  addition  to 
the  war  bonuses  paid. 

Two  allotments  of  £100  each  have  been  voted  by  the 
Printing  Machine  Managers’  Society  to  endow  beds  at  the 
Lloyd  Memorial  Caxton  Home,  at  Deal,  and  the  Caxton 
Convalescent  Home  at  Limpsfield,  Surrey. 

It  is  reported  that  a  $100,000  printing-order  from  Rus¬ 
sia  was  lost  to  London  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
supply  of  labor  and  paper.  It  goes  to  Denmark,  which  will 
have  to  get  that  particular  paper  from  Germany. 

The  Carron  Grove  Paper  Company,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
its  past  fiscal  year  made  a  net  profit  of  £51,695,  as  against 
£7,586  the  previous  year.  To  use  an  “Americanism  ”  which 
the  English  seem  now  very  fond  of  using,  this  is  “  some  ” 
profit,  indeed. 

To  economize  in  paper  and  printing  and  to  assist  the 
postoffice,  certain  railway  companies  are  to  discontinue  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  the  practice  of  sending  out  a  copy  of  their 
annual  statements  of  account  to  every  shareholder  or  de¬ 
benture  holder. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  at 
least  five  thousand  women  formerly  employed  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  paper  trades  have  quitted  them  for  better  paying 
work.  As  a  result,  some  twenty  per  cent  of  the  firms 
engaged  in  these  industries  are  experiencing  a  shortage  of 
female  labor. 

An  order  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  made  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  obliges  printers  and  others  having  scrap  copper, 
plates,  etc.,  to  make  a  monthly  return  of  such,  for  which 
the  Government  will  pay.  Delivery  must  be  made  f.o.b.  at 
the  nearest  railway  station,  unless  otherwise  arranged  with 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

The  London  Typographical  Journal,  organ  of  the  com¬ 
positors’  society,  in  its  December  issue  says :  “  It  was  a 

unique  experience  for  the  London  Society  of  Compositors 
to  have  no  members  unemployed  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
Men  were  no  sooner  out  of  one  job  than  they  were  placed 
in  another.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.” 

To  enable  English  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  German  and  Austrian  advertising 
methods,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  collected  some  7,500  cata¬ 
logues  originating  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which  it  is 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  may  desire  to  study 
them,  with  the  idea  of  profiting  by  copying  the  methods 
displayed. 

The  Minister  of  Munitions  has  issued  an  order  forbid¬ 
ding  the  purchase,  sale,  or  negotiation  for  the  purchase  or 
sale,  of  lead  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  except  under 
license  from  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  order  also 
forbids  the  purchase  or  taking  of  delivery  of  lead  in  the 
United  Kingdom  except  under  license,  and  also  the  sale 


or  supply  of  lead  to  any  person  other  than  the  holder  of 
such  a  license.  This  will  affect  typefounders  and  stereo¬ 
typers. 

The  London  Times  has  now  raised  its  price  to  2  pence 
(4  cents)  per  copy,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in 
its  circulation.  If  the  advance  to  2  pence  does  not  effect 
this,  a  further  advance  is  proposed.  The  idea  is  to  assist 
the  Government  by  reducing  the  consumption  of  paper. 
It  is  suggested  that  several  families  could  join  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  one  copy. 

Under  a  new  Business  Names  Act,  just  put  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  book,  any  business  carried  on  under  a  name  different 
from  the  names  of  the  persons  engaged  therein  must  regis¬ 
ter  the  names  of  such  persons.  One  of  its  provisions  makes 
it  obligatory  to  print  in  a  concern’s  catalogues,  circulars, 
show-cards  and  business  letters  the  full  names  of  all  the 
partners  therein.  This  should  give  some  new  business  to 
the  printers. 

The  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.  (the  Lord  Harmsworth 
publishing  interests),  declared  a  dividend  for  its  past  fiscal 
year  of  forty  per  cent.  Its  magazines  have  done  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  the  circulation  of  the  London  Magazine,  for 
instance,  having  risen  in  1916  from  194,000  to  260,000.  Of 
the  company’s  employees,  882  have  enlisted  under  the  col¬ 
ors,  and  over  £29,000  has  been  paid  out  in  allowances  to 
those  who  had  joined  or  to  their  families. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  pressmen  in  London  and 
employers  make  strenuous  efforts  to  get  those  they  still 
have  excused  from  military  service.  That  the  printing- 
trades  are  hard  hit  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  the  plead¬ 
ings  before  the  military  tribunals  to  excuse  essential 
employees  from  “  doing  their  bit.”  The  number  of  those 
the  offices  “  can  not  do  without  ”  is  large,  indeed,  and  the 
various  pleas  offered  make  interesting  reading. 

It  is  believed  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  paper  supplies  in  the  future  will  probably  be  accen¬ 
tuated  rather  than  mitigated,  and  the  market  is  therefore 
assuming  a  firmer  tone.  The  scarcity  of  raw  materials 
and  the  withdrawal  of  skilled  labor  into  the  army  very 
seriously  affect  the  mills,  causing  a  diminished  output. 
Consumption  is,  of  course,  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  circum¬ 
stances  point  to  an  urgent  necessity  for  still  greater  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  use  of  paper.  Publishers  who,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  before  them,  solicited  a  relaxation  of  the  tonnage 
restriction,  obtained  very  poor  consolation  from  the  Board 
of  Trade;  in  fact,  they  received  a  hint  that  even  greater 
restrictions  might  have  to  be  imposed. 

GERMANY. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt  a  report  which  says 
that  no  one  can  now  purchase  a  current  newspaper  in  Ger¬ 
many  without  returning  a  back  number.  From  all  accounts, 
paper  is  not  quite  that  scarce. 

The  Rudolph  Mosse  advertising  agency  at  Berlin  has 
reached  its  fiftieth  year.  Its  founder  is  still  at  its  head. 
The  concern  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Ger¬ 
man  advertising  agency.  It  is  said  to  have  some  260 
branches  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Gazette  des  Ardennes,  published  under  German 
military  auspices  at  Charleville  (France),  in  November 
entered  its  third  year.  It  began  with  a  circulation  of  4,000, 
which  has  now  grown  to  155,000.  It  lists  the  names  of  the 
French  prisoners  interned  in  German  territory. 

It  is  reported  that  the  present  shortage  of  leather  has 
compelled  the  Germans  to  reserve  existing  supplies  for  the 
army  and  to  find  substitute  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes.  An  exhibition  of  boots  made  of  sub- 
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stitutes  was  recently  opened  at  Munich.  The  exhibits  com¬ 
prised  boots  made  of  felt,  cloth,  straw  mixed  with  linoleum, 
scraps  of  old  carpet  and  of  compressed  paper. 

The  postoffice  department’s  list  of  periodicals  now  lists 
1,430  newspapers  and  magazines  as  “  temporarily  not  ap¬ 
pearing.”  In  the  year  before  the  war  there  were  published 
in  Germany  about  13,000  newspapers  and  periodicals,  so 
these  figures  represent  the  suspension  of  only  eleven  per 
cent. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  long-discussed  consolidation  of  the  German  and 
Romance  Typographical  Unions  of  Switzerland  was  effected 
on  January  1. 

Basle  recently  lost  by  death  one  of  its  old  printers, 
Hermann  Kreis,  who  for  many  years  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  prominent  printing-office.  He  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  and  one-half  years. 

The  La  Chaux-de-Fonds  local  typographical  union  has 
lost  its  oldest  member,  Jean  Stoll,  who  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine,  and  Neuchatel  union  has  lost  its  oldest 
member,  Georges  Guillaume,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

The  shortage  of  raw  materials  compels  a  restriction  in 
the  manufacture  of  embroideries  in  the  St.  Gall  district, 
and  this  in  turn  affects  the  printing  industry  seriously 
through  a  lessened  demand  for  catalogues,  circulars  and 
other  printed  matter. 

The  Government  has  assumed  charge  of  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  old  printers’  metals  and  has  fixed  upon  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  the  same;  nor  may  they  be  transferred 
without  a  special  license.  The  price  for  old  type-metal  is 
11%  cents  per  pound,  of  space  and  quad  metal  7  cents,  of 
electrotype  copper  15.8  cents,  and  of  brass  26.3  cents. 

FRANCE. 

The  second  book  fair  at  Lyons  was  opened  on  March  15. 
It  will  be  followed  by  one  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  May. 

The  compositors’  branch  unions  of  Bayonne  and  Niort 
have  obtained  a  raise  in  wage  of  60  centimes  per  day,  and 
that  of  Besancon  one  of  75  centimes  per  day. 

To  further  to  the  limit  the  sale  of  French  literature  in 
foreign  countries,  a  number  of  Parisian  publishers  have 
formed  an  association  with  several  million  francs  of  capi¬ 
tal.  A  French  book-store  has  been  opened  at  Zurich,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  it  is  said  to  be  doing  well. 

The  Parisian  newspapers  have  attained  almost  incred¬ 
ible  circulations  since  the  war  began.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Petit  Parisien  leads  the  others  with  a  sale  of  2,100,000 
copies  every  weekday  and  2,400,000  on  Sundays.  The  Matin 
claims  1,600,000,  the  Journal  1,100,000,  the  Petit  Journal 
1,000,000,  and  the  Echo  de  Paris  600,000.  During  this 
period  they  have  been  drastically  reduced  in  size,  largely 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  paper.  They  are  at 
present  issuing  four-page  papers,  and  have  even  appeared 
as  single  sheets. 

INDIA. 

Among  the  various  industries  to  which  the  Madras  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  rendering  assistance  is  the  manufacture 
of  pencils.  During  the  year  1915-16  the  Department  of 
Industries  took  up  the  matter  of  pencil  manufacture  in  the 
province  and  considerable  progress  was  made  during  the 
year.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  woods 
and  also  a  supply  of  proper  graphite  and  coloring  mate¬ 
rials,  but  these  were  overcome  and  a  satisfactory  product 
is  now  put  on  the  market. 

Research  work  is  being  carried  out  in  all  parts  of  India 
and  Burma  for  the  discovery  of  raw  materials  for  paper¬ 


making.  These  countries  abound  with  timber  and  grass 
that  can  be  converted  into  pulp,  although  in  some  cases 
the  results  are  not  quite  what  is  desired.  Before  the  war 
the  mills  in  India  depended  largely  on  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria  for  their  supply  of  pulp,  which  is  now  obtainable  only 
in  limited  quantities  from  neutral  countries,  mainly  from 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

DENMARK. 

According  to  Berlingske  Tidende,  the  Danish  physician, 
Svindt,  who  used  to  manufacture  artificial  legs  out  of 
papier-mache,  now  makes  artificial  feet  out  of  paper-pulp. 
A  model  of  the  foot  is  made  of  wire  gauze,  and  upon  this 
is  poured  the  specially  prepared  pulp,  the  latter  entirely 
filling  the  interstices  of  the  wire  gauze.  These  paper  feet 
are  said  to  be  strong  enough  for  general  use.  They  have 
also  the  advantage  of  being  very  cheap.  Surgeons  report 
that  these  artificial  feet  are  very  popular  with  crippled 
soldiers. 

JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  appear  to  be  determined  not  to  let  any 
opportunities  to  advance  their  export  trade,  which  the  war 
offers,  to  slip  through  their  fingers.  They  are  now  prepar¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  paper-pulp  output  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  country  may  be  able  to  export  pulp.  Heretofore 
there  were  only  two  really  large  mills  that  were  in  a  position 
to  produce  pulp  for  export  purposes,  but  two  other  mills 
are  now  extending  their  operations  in  this  direction,  while 
a  new  mill  has  been  started  with  the  same  object  in  view. 


by  Eugene  J.  Hall,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 


Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


A  Question  of  Number. 

F.  D.  S.,  New  York,  writes :  “  In  the  sentence,  ‘  Three- 
fourths  of  the  aggregate  trade  passing  through  the  har¬ 
bor  is  imports,’  I  had  an  impression  that  ‘  is  ’  should  be 
changed  to  ‘  are  ’  on  account  of  the  two  ‘  s’s  ’  (on  ‘  fourths  ’ 
and  ‘  imports  ’) ,  but  have  been  opposed  by  nearly  every  one 
in  the  office.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  think  about 
this.” 

Answer. —  You  were  wrong  and  the  others  right,  as  to 
the  way  sentence  is  written,  that  is,  with  “  three-fourths  ” 
hyphened.  The  hyphen  makes  that  term  mean  a  single 
amount  equal  to  three  of  four  equal  parts.  Some  persons 
insist  that  the  term  means  what  it  literally  expresses,  and 
write  it  as  two  words.  It  is  so  treated  in  Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary.  In  this  form  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  plural,  and  in  the  other  form  unquestionably  singular. 

A  Matter  for  Personal  Choice. 

E.  S.,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  writes :  “  I  have  noticed 
lately  an  engraved  visiting-card  as  follows :  ‘  Mrs.  Thomas 
R.  Jones,  jr.’  I  have  always  understood  that  it  is  correct 
to  spell  junior  or  its  abbreviation  in  such  cases  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  letter,  and  would  like  to  know;  what  you  think  about  it. 
I  also  note  that  the  New  York  World  in  its  society  column 
uses  the  same  style  (that  is,'  a  small  letter  in  the  word 
junior).  I  am  particularly  interested,  however,  in  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  style  for  visiting-cards.” 

Answer. — There  is  no  absolute  correctness  or  incorrect¬ 
ness  in  such  matters.  Every  person  is  free  to  choose  his 
own  style.  My  choice  is  the  capital,  but  it  is  so  merely 
because  that  is  the  form  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to. 
Other  New  York  newspapers  which  use  the  small  letter  are 
the  Tribune  and  the  Evening  Post.  But  the  Sun  and  the 
Times  use  a  capital,  and  the  same  proportion  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  disclosed  by  a  wider  search.  It  seems  likely  that 
individual  choice  is  also  nearly  equal,  in  the  case  of  visiting- 
cards  the  same  as  elsewhere.  My  advice  to  printers  and 
engravers  is  that  they  learn  the  customer’s  choice  and  act 
accordingly.  If  not  objected  to  I  should  use  the  capital. 

Punctuation  and  Capitalization. 

A  proofreader  suggests :  “  I  have  been  a  school-teacher 
for  fifteen  years,  and  have  now  been  employed  at  proof¬ 
reading  for  nearly  four  years,  and  I  find  that  your  answers 
and  information  on  questions  asked,  in  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance,  agree  perfectly  with  my  own  knowledge  of  English 
as  I  learned  and  taught  it  in  school  for  years,  and  as 
one  will  find  it,  I  think,  in  every  good  book  treating  of 
English  language.  How  much  trouble,  vexation,  time,  and 
expense  might  be  avoided  if  writers  would  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  a  little  more  thoroughly  with  the  simple  rules  on 
punctuation  and  capitalization,  and  then  take  the  pains  of 
observing  them  in  their  work.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  on 


this?  It  seems  to  me  if  a  few  simple  rules  for  the  use  of 
the  comma,  especially,  could  be  learned  and  heeded,  the 
greatest  annoyance  to  the  pi’oofreader  in  punctuation 
would  be  obviated.  For  instance,  the  use  of  the  comma 
between  the  clauses  of  the  compound  sentence,  the  semi¬ 
colon  to  be  used  here  when  the  clauses  in  themselves  are 
punctuated  by  the  comma ;  then,  the  comma  before  clauses 
not  restrictive  in  complex  sentences,  as  also  before  non- 
restrictive  phrases  and  after  the  dependent  clause  when  it 
precedes  the  independent  clause ;  again,  the  comma  to  punc¬ 
tuate  independent  (parenthetical)  expressions,  etc.  With 
a  little  study  and  care  any  writer  ought  to  be  able  to  use 
the  comma  correctly  in  the  cases  named.  I  am  at  present 
looking  over  a  manuscript  in  which  the  parenthetical  ‘  how¬ 
ever  ’  is  invariably  followed,  but  not  preceded,  by  the 
comma ;  the  same  holds  true  for  other  independent  expres¬ 
sions,  as  also  for  explanatories  that  should  be  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  comma;  as,  for  instance,  ‘  Bertha  the 
twelve-year-old  daughter  of  the  mayor,  came  running  out 
and  .  .  .  ’  What  sense  is  there  in  such  punctuation? 

If  I  didn’t  want  to  write  such  a  sentence  correctly,  with  a 
comma  before  and  after  the  explanatory,  I  should  much 
prefer  to  omit  the  comma  entirely.  The  manuscript  referred 
to  has  the  same  wrong  punctuation  in  nearly  every  instance 
throughout  the  entire  work.” 

Answer. —  Our  correspondent  here  evidences  fallibility 
of  the  kind  he  deprecates  in  writers.  With  a  reasonable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  writings  which  he  so  kindly  com¬ 
mends,  he  could  not  have  had  to  ask  whether  or  not  I  agreed 
with  him,  for  lack  of  knowledge  or  of  systematic  application 
of  it  by  authors  is  the  one  thing  I  have  always  deplored. 
But  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  mean  that  I  deplore 
their  failure  to  learn  any  certain  set  of  minute  rules  and  to 
apply  those  rules  in  utmost  exactitude.  Such  really  uni¬ 
versal  principles,  however,  as  those  exemplified  by  the 
cases  cited  in  the  letter  undoubtedly  should  be  taught  so 
thoroughly  in  our  schools  that  no  one  could  possibly  fail  to 
recognize  them  and  instinctively  apply  them  in  all  com¬ 
position,  whether  mere  personal  letters  or  literature.  Cap¬ 
italization  certainly  should  be  a  simple  and  universally 
understood  matter  of  form,  but  it  plainly  is  not  so. 

It  is  more  than  surprising  —  it  is  exasperating  —  to 
realize  that  a  matter  of  form  so  essentially  simple  as  punc¬ 
tuation  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  so  much  that  it  is 
now  almost  lost  from  the  common  understanding.  For  it 
is  a  provable  fact  that  many  of  our  best  books  are  not  rea¬ 
sonably  punctuated.  How  shall  this  fact  be  accounted  for? 
Many  reasons  could  be  given  for  it,  but  one  typical  reason 
may  suffice  here. 

Laxity  and  confusion  in  practice  are  encouraged,  if  not 
instigated,  by  the  ignorance  and  failure  of  teachers.  This 
assertion  opens  the  way  to  useless  quibbling  like  that  on 
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the  question  of  which  comes  first,  the  chick  or  the  egg.  I 
make  the  assertion  advisedly,  and  leave  the  problem  in¬ 
volved  for  solution  which  I  hope  may  some  time  be  evolved 
authoritatively.  It  is  made  here  to  introduce  an  example 
of  bad  teaching  by  noted  teachers. 

The  new  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  the  article  on 
“  Punctuation,”  says :  “  The  uses  of  the  chief  points  are 

explained  as  follows  in  the  ‘  Rules  for  Compositors  ’  at  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  compiled  by  Mr.  Horace  Hart, 
the  university  printer.”  This  is  followed  by  a  summary  of 
Hart’s  rules,  which  rules  are  very  indefinite,  and  the  article 
afterward  says:  “Literary  usage  and  the  practice  of 
printing-houses  vary,  however,  so  much  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  define  exactly  and  shortly  the  part  played  by  some 
of  the  points  in  a  reasonable  system  of  punctuation.” 

But  the  authors,  editors,  and  publishers  who  vary  so 
much  in  their  practice  have,  or  imagine  they  have,  each  a 
short  and  exact  definition  of  the  practice  at  command. 
Often  this  consists  merely  in  trusting  to  their  typists  the 
use  of  points,  and  then  instructing  proofreaders  to  follow 
copy  made  by  persons  not  half  so  well  qualified  as  the  read¬ 
ers  to  punctuate  correctly. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

STANDARDS  OF  CAPITALIZATION. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

0NYTHING  like  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
books  printed  in  English — and  of  course  we 
must  not  omit  the  periodicals  —  must  soon 
lead  one  to  ask,  “  What  is  the  standard  use 
of  capitals?  Or  is  there  any  standard?  ” 
For  it  is  beyond  peradventure  that  any  one 
with  eyes  and  observation  will  quickly 
perceive  an  indubitable  fact  —  that  nearly 
every  publication  differs  from  nearly  every  other  one,  espe¬ 
cially  from  those  written  and  published  by  other  persons, 
in  its  use  of  capital  letters. 

The  writer  has  tried,  by  advocacy  of  the  only  usage 
which  he  can  determine  as  demanded  by  adherence  to  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  induce  people  to  get  together,  but  so  far  he  has 
failed.  About  the  only  practicable  conclusion  he  can  reach 
is  the  unsatisfying  one  that  the  people,  or  at  least  those 
who  are  not  inclined  to  be  rigidly  systematic  (and  they  are 
legion),  have  determined  not  to  be  amenable  to  argument 
or  persuasion,  nor  to  act  under  any  laws  or  rules  except 
those  made  by  themselves  or  by  their  employers. 

Well,  another  pertinent  and  all-controlling  fact  is  that 
there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  in  any  particular  selection  of 
words  to  be  capitalized,  except  as  dictated  by  those  who 
have  the  right  to  dictate  —  publishers,  authors,  editors,  and 
occasionally  a  proofreader  so  situated  that  he  can  sell  his 
brain  power  instead  of  merely  his  time  and  his  imitative 
power.  And  this  is  true  as  to  all  matters  of  form,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  undoubted  value,  even  if  only  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  comfort,  of  a  universal  standard,  such  that  it  could 
be  known  to  all  just  what  would  be  right  to  do  in  all  cases, 
so  that  every  one  would  be  sure  to  be  pleased. 

Such  a  single  standard  has  been  desiderated  continually 
since  people  began  to  perceive  the  need  for  it,  long  ago.  As 
in  many  other  cases,  however,  the  people  have  always  been 
divided  in  their  method  of  interpreting  even  the  plainest 
and  clearest  possible  rules.  Besides,  many  plans  have  found 
favor  which  seem  to  be  based  only  on  the  anarchistic  notion 
of  avoiding  frequency  of  capital  letters,  because  of  an  idea 
that  abundance  of  capitals  is  unesthetic.  We  may  doubt 
whether  any  one  would  acknowledge  this  as  his  plan,  but 


the  practice  of  many  literary  men  can  be  classified  only  in 
this  way  with  any  truth. 

Literature  as  a  whole  is  even  now  as  much  befuddled 
as  when  Goold  Brown  wrote  his  assertion  that  our  best 
books  showed  disgraceful  inconsistency  and  confusion.  A 
few  examples  will  show  partly,  but  well  enough,  what  is 
meant,  and  while  we  cite  only  New  York  newspapers,  the 
same  and  many  more  differences  could  easily  be  proved  as 
existing  in  our  best  books. 

The  Globe  habitually  prints  thus,  the  first  quotation 
being  from  an  editorial  article  and  the  second  from  the 
news  columns: 

The  constitution  lodges  with  congress  the  right  to  declare  war,  yet 
important  war  powers  are  independently  vested  in  the  President. 

“  The  need  for  national  saving  ”  was  the  text  used  by  Canada’s  min¬ 
ister  of  finance  the  other  day  in  speaking  before  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  Globe  also  prints  without  capitals  constitution,  con¬ 
gress  (for  the  United  States  Congress),  government  (in 
all  uses),  state,  federal,  minister  of  finance,  the  kaiser; 
but  it  capitalizes  Parliament,  War  Office,  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Allies,  and  many  other  like  terms. 

The  Evening  Mail  uses  no  capital  for  legislature,  state, 
government,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  administration, 
cabinet;  it  prints  War  office,  War  department,  State  depart¬ 
ment,  both  Houses  of  the  legislature,  Congress,  Consti¬ 
tution. 

In  the  Evening  Post,  the  Sun,  and  the  Times  all  the 
words  mentioned  above  are  with  capitals,  except  that  they 
all  have  “  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.”  It  is  unthink¬ 
able  that  they  would  habitually  do  so  without  some  good 
reason.  And  the  same  difference  is  found  in  many  other 
words,  a  prominent  instance  being  State  for  one  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  three  papers,  but  state  in  the 
others.  This  is  noted  mainly  to  point  a  lesson  that  must 
be  learned  by  those  who  would  have  a  real  standard.  One 
who  objected  to  State  with  a  capital  cited  Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary  as  authority  for  rejecting  the 
capital.  He  could  not  have  done  worse,  for  that  dictionary 
uses  the  capital  every  time  the  word  occurs  in  the  main 
part  of  the  book,  including  the  word’s  own  definition. 

We  have  shown  by  citation  (slight,  but  sufficient)  that  a 
notable  difference  exists  between  two  general  classes  of 
thinking  men.  Undoubtedly  each  method  could  be  strongly 
supported  by  its  advocates,  with  good  reasoning  on  both 
sides.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
discuss  such  a  question,  he  usually  derides  the  opponent 
as  an  ignoramus.  As  things  now  are,  no  one  is  justified  in 
such  stricture. 

But  should  such  a  phase  of  language  remain  unchal¬ 
lenged?  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  no  thinking  person 
will  answer  this  question  affirmatively.  A  universal  stand¬ 
ard  can  not  be  attained,  however,  without  concessions  in¬ 
volving  radical  change  in  methods  of  classification. 

Shall  we  have  a  universal  standard? 


STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  PAPER- PULPS. 

A  report  of  recent  scientific  study  of  paper-pulps,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  American  manufacture,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  as  Tech¬ 
nologic  Paper  No.  88.  Samples  of  pulps,  each  representing 
a  different  method  of  preparation,  have  been  examined  to 
determine  their  chemical  properties.  The  loss  in  weight 
produced  by  reagents,  causing  hydrolysis  and  oxidation, 
and  the  gain  in  weight  when  nitrated,  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  with  the  same  pulps.  Copies  of  the  paper  may  be 
obtained  at  5  cents  each  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  MORO  PRINTING-OFFICE. 

BY  REV.  ROBERT  T.  MC  CUTCHEN. 

N  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  a  place 
called  Zamboanga,  we  find  a  rather  unique 
printing-office,  known  as  The  Sulu  Press. 
It  is  the  only  printing-office  in  the  world 
where  the  Sulu  tongue  can  be  printed  with 
movable  type,  and  this  office  has  undertaken 
the  publication  of  the  first  exclusively  Moro 
or  Sulu  newspaper  ever  published.  It  is  a  small  newspaper, 
containing  news  of  local  interest  as  well  as  the  world  news 
of  general  importance. 

It  originally  consisted  of  only  four  pages,  but  later  was 
enlarged  to  eight  pages,  and  if  it  continues  to  be  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  it  has  been  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  enlarge 


of  information,  such  as  circulars  advising  the  people  as  to 
preventives  for  cholera  during  the  epidemics  that  prevail 
each  year.  A  work  on  “  The  Writing  of  Sulu,”  by  Charles 
R.  Cameron,  assistant  to  the  department  governor,  is  on 
the  press  at  this  writing.  This  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  all,  as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  standardize  the 
writing.  Mr.  Cameron  was  superintendent  of  schools  for 
a  number  of  years  and  is  eminently  qualified  to  put  forth  a 
work  of  this  kind. 

All  printing-offices  have  their  difficulties,  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  hear  of  some  of  the  difficulties  in  this  office 
which  had  the  added  difficulty  of  using  type  of  two  lan¬ 
guages  whibh  are  so  different  —  English  and  Sulu.  Sulu 
is  an  adapted  form  of  Arabic.  They  use  all  of  the  Arabic 
letters  and  some  few  letters  not  found  in  the  Arabic  for 
which  they  have  special  characters.  They  also  use  dia¬ 
critic  marks  to  express  the  vowels.  In  writing,  they  only 


Office  Force  of  The  Sulu  Press,  Zamboanga,  Philippine  Islands. 

Left  to  right :  Usin  Unkung  ;  Ismula  Sampang  ;  Rev.  R.  T.  McCutchen,  the  author  ;  Mohammad 
Sali  Sampang,  Abdurap. 


it  in  the  near  future.  It  is  circulated  as  extensively  among 
the  Moro  people  of  the  entire  Sulu  Archipelago  as  the  prim¬ 
itive  means  of  communication  will  permit. 

All  the  work  in  the  office  is  done  by  Moro  lads  whose 
first  experience  in  printing  was  obtained  in  the  office  of 
The  Sulu  Press.  Their  instructor,  per  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  was  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  missionary 
to  the  Moro  people,  who  had  no  previous  experience  or  train¬ 
ing  in  printing,  but  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
printing-office  to  publish  his  vocabulary  of  the  language 
and  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  other  news  and  information  among  the  people 
in  whom  he  is  interested  and  working  for  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  their  education  preparatory  to  introducing  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In  this  uplift  work  there  is  great  need  of  coming  into 
close  touch  with  the  native  peoples,  and  it  was  surprising 
to  find  that  as  soon  as  the  newspaper  was  established  and 
circulated  among  the  people  many  of  the  more  enlightened 
natives  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
and  sent  in  letters  and  news  items  for  publication  in  the 
paper. 

The  Government  has  found  the  office  of  value  to  it  in 
having  printed,  in  the  vernacular,  laws  and  other  bulletins 


write  the  consonants  of  a  word  and  then  place  the  vowel 
marks  above  and  below  the  consonants. 

The  type  was  made  to  order  in  Beirut,  Syria,  and  it  took 
exactly  eighteen  months  to  get  the  order  executed.  When 
the  type  arrived  it  was  found  that  the  ordinary  American 
cases  were  not  suited  to  the  purpose,  neither  were  the 
Arabic  cases,  and  so  cases  were  specially  devised  and  made 
by  a  local  carpenter  for  the  purpose.  It  takes  only  nine 
cases  the  size  of  an  ordinary  American  case  to  hold  one 
font  of  this  Moro  type.  This  requires  the  typesetter  to 
stand  at  his  work  and  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  as 
he  sets  the  type.  The  reason  that  it  requires  such  large 
fonts  is  that  the  same  letter  often  has  to  be  placed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  on  the  base  so  as  to  connect  with  the  other 
letters  in  the  word. 

I  think  the  next  most  difficult  thing  that  we  had  to  over¬ 
come  was  to  set  the  Moro  and  the  English  type  in  the  same 
form.  The  well-made  American  type  was  so  exact,  while 
the  Moro  type,  which  was  undoubtedly  hand-made,  was  not 
so  exact,  and  it  caused  some  trouble.  Again,  the  Moro  type 
of  the  smallest  size  was  twenty-five-point. 

These,  with  many  other  difficulties,  were  overcome,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  ways  would  make  a  pro¬ 
fessional  printer  smile.  We  do  not  do  things  by  any  theory, 
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but  by  practical  experience.  We  try  and  try  until  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  effect  that  we  want. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the  original  office 
force  in  front  of  the  birthplace  of  The  Sulu  Press.  This 
building  has  since  given  way  to  one  much  larger  and  better. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  was  stated  that  this 
was  the  first  exclusively  Moro  newspaper.  This  is  true, 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  for  seven  months, 
during  the  year  1911,  there  was  issued  in  Zamboanga  a 


Page  from  “The  Sulu  News.” 

The  first  exclusively  Moro  or  Sulu  newspaper  ever  published.  Printed 
from  movable  types. 


small  four-page  paper  partly  in  Moro  and  partly  in  English. 
It  was  a  school  publication  under  the  Government. 

This  publication  was  known  as  The  Sulu  News  (Ing 
Kabayta’bayta’an  Sug) .  It  was  “A  monthly  newspaper  in 
English  and  Sulu  (Moro)  published  at  Zamboanga,  Moro 
Province-,  P.  I.,  by  the  Government  of  the  Moro  Province, 
and  printed  by  the  Mindanao  Herald  Publishing  Company. 
Editor:  Charles  R.  Cameron,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Moro  Province.  Associate  editors :  Sheik  Mustafa  Ahmad 
and  Datu  Rajamuda  Mandi.  Distributed  free  to  all  those 
desiring  to  receive  it,”  was  the  description  printed  in  the 
paper.  This  publication  was  discontinued  when  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron  left  for  the  States  on  furlough,  and  the  type  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  2,  1913.  Thus  it 
was  impossible  to  resume  publication. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Sulu  News,  dated  December  31,  1911, 
Vol.  I,  No.  7,  appeared  the  following  notice: 

“  The  editor  regrets  to  announce  that,  owing  to  his 
departure  for  the  United  States  on  a  six  months’  leave  of 
absence,  The  Sulu  News  will  suspend  publication  until  his 
return.  Our  exchanges  are  therefore  notified  that  we  shall 
be  unable  to  reciprocate  during  the  greater  part  of  1912. 
Upon  resuming  publication  we  shall  be  happy  to  renew  the 
exchange  of  periodicals.” 


Charles  R.  Cameron,  now  assistant  to  the  department 
governor,  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  new  enterprise  and 
at  all  times  shows  his  interest. 

The  present  newspaper  is  doing  a  lot  to  introduce 
English  and  American  ideas  among  these  primitive  people 
for  whom  the  United  States  is  responsible,  since  they  reside 
under  the  American  flag.  In  every  issue  of  the  paper 
appears  the  English  calendar  beside  the  Mohammedan  cal¬ 
endar  which  they  have  used  for  so  many  centuries. 

All  the  Christian  feasts  as  well  as  the  Mohammedan 
feasts  are  recorded,  and  often  comparisons  made. 

Their  written  language  being  phonetic,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  teach  them  English  names  expressed  in  their  characters. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  teach  them  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  English  words,  but  this  is  coming  gradually.  The 
vocabulary  spoken  of  above  will  be  of  equal  value  to  the 
Moro,  for  he  can  learn  English  from  it  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
son  speaking  English  can  learn  Moro. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  heading  of  this 
unique  newspaper  when  translated  into  English  reads  as 
follows:  “  Surat  Habar  Sing  Sug.  The  news  of  the  world 
in  the  Sulu  language.  Zamboanga,  P.  I.,  September,  1916, 
Zu’l-qu’dah  1334.  Vol.  II,  No.  3.” 


WOOD-PULP  PAPER  IS  FIFTY  YEARS  OLD. 

It  is  a  coincidence  worth  recording  that  March  5,  the 
day  on  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced 
that  it  would  accept  the  proposal  of  the  news-print  manu¬ 
facturers  to  fix  a  price  of  $2.50  a  hundred  pounds  for 
wood-pulp  paper  in  carload  lots,  was  also  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  making  of  the  first  wood-pulp  for  paper  in 
this  country. 

March  5,  1867,  Alberto  Pagenstecher  produced  the  first 
wood-pulp  in  a  mill  which  he  had  built  up  in  the  Berkshire 
hills  in  western  Massachusetts.  All  that  is  left  of  that 
mill  to-day  is  a  pile  of  stone  that  is  pointed  out  to  the 
motorist  on  the  road  between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox.  The 
site  of  the  mill  was  called  Curtisville  and  is  now  Interlaken. 

When  Pagenstecher  proved  that  paper-pulp  could  be 
made  from  wood  his  troubles  only  began,  for  he  could  not 
find  a  paper-mill  to  use  it  —  they  would  not  use  “  shoddy 
material,”  as  they  termed  it.  Such  probity  may  exist 
among  papermakers  to-day,  possibly.  Wellington  Smith, 
who  owned  a  paper-mill  on  the  same  stream,  pacified  his 
conscience  to  at  least  try  some  of  the  “  shoddy  stuff  ”  in  his 
mill.  He  bought  the  pulp  at  eight  cents  a  pound  and  turned 
it  into  paper  which  he  sold  at  fourteen  cents,  and  it  proved 
to  be  good  paper  for  newspaper  purposes.  It  would  take 
the  printing-ink  and  absorb  it  beautifully. 

When  the  news  got  out  that  a  new  fiber  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  with  which  to  make  paper,  Wellington  Smith  could 
not  supply  the  demand,  so  new  mills  sprang  into  existence. 
The  Pagenstechers  found  their  pulp-mill  too  small,  so  they 
moved  over  to  New  York,  establishing  mills  at  Luzerne  and 
the  large  mill  at  Palmer  Falls,  in  which  Albrecht  Pagen¬ 
stecher  still  has  an  interest. 

During  these  fifty  years  papermaking  from  wood-pulp 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the 
country.  And  another  interesting  fact  about  its  manu¬ 
facture  is  that  it  is  said  Gottfried  Keller,  in  Wiirtemburg, 
Germany,  about  1845,  got  the  idea  of  wood-pulp  paper  from 
the  nest  of  a  paper-wasp.  He  interested  a  machinist  named 
Heinrich  Voelter  in  the  matter,  and  planned  the  machinery 
which,  with  little  improvement,  is  that  still  used. 


Fame  comes  only  when  deserved,  and  then  it  is  as  inev¬ 
itable  as  destiny,  for  it  is  destiny. —  Longfellow. 
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BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

Queries  regarding  process  engraving,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers,  are  solicited  for  this  department.  Our  technical 
research  laboratory  Is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Photoengraving  for  Spanish  Readers. 

From  Mr.  Julian  Ramos,  Santiago,  Chile,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  comes  four  books  in  Spanish  which  should  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  our  readers  in  the  South  American  republics.  Their 
titles  are :  “  Manual  Practico  de  Fotograbado,”  “  Im- 

presiones  Modernas  Tintas  Y  Colores,”  “  El  Grabado  E 
Impresion  De  Sellos  Y  Billetes  ”  and  “  Impresiones  Mo¬ 
dernas.”  The  “  Manual  Practico  de  Fotograbado,”  or 
Manual  of  Photoengraving,  is  particularly  complete,  the 
source  of  much  of  its  information  being  Inland  Printer 
publications,  to  which  it  courteously  gives  credit.  The  price 
of  this  book  in  Chile  is  cinco  pesos. 

Etchings  by  American  Artists. 

The  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  in  accord  with 
its  object  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  arts  which  come 
under  the  term  graphic,  held  an  exhibition  of  etchings  by 
contemporary  American  artists  in  New  York  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  28  to  March  23.  Messrs.  Troy  Kinney  and  Frederick 
Reynolds  opened  the  exhibition  with  technical  talks  on  the 
different  etching  methods,  etching  plates  and  printing  from 
them  before  the  audience.  Judging  from  the  increasing 
number  of  Americans  who  are  taking  up  etching,  public 
interest  in  it  must  be  reviving.  As  this  exhibit  will  travel 
through  the  various  cities  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
society  to  take  charge  of  it,  processworkers  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  seeing  beau¬ 
tiful  prints. 

Zinc  Plates  Will  Corrode  When  Damp. 

“  Printer,”  Albany,  New  York,  writes :  “  We  stored  in 
our  vaults  some  years  ago  a  lot  of  zinc  cuts  of  diagrams, 
wrapped  in  newspapers,  as  an  accommodation  to  a  book 
publisher.  When  we  took  them  out  the  other  day  for 
reprinting,  we  found  many  of  them  corroded  with  a  whitish 
powder  on  their  faces.  They  were  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and 
we  write  to  ask  if  you  know  of  others  that  have  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience.  Our  customer  holds  that  the  storage  place 
must  have  been  damp,  or  that  the  cuts  got  wet  in  some  way, 
though  the  paper  they  were  wrapped  in  does  not  show 
dampness.  Was  there  something  wrong  with  the  zinc? 
Can  you  offer  an  explanation?” 

Answer. —  It  would  appear  that  your  customer  is  right 
about  the  dampness  making  trouble.  This  has  happened 
with  zinc  cuts  wrapped  in  news-print  in  combination  with 
dampness.  One  would  have  to  know  the  situation  of  the 
vault  where  they  were  stored,  and  if  it  was  subject  to 
intense  cold  and  then  heat.  What  happens  most  often  is 
this :  The  forms  in  which  the  zinc  cuts  are  used  are  cleaned 
off  with  lye,  or  an  alkaline  preparation.  The  cuts  are  given 
to  the  “  devil  ”  to  wrap  up.  He  does  this  without  wiping 
the  cuts  dry.  The  alkali  corrodes  the  cuts  at  once  and 


continues  its  work  after  the  cuts  are  wrapped  up  while  wet. 
Zinc  is  very  sensitive  to  an  alkali.  Therefore,  they  should 
be  cleaned  with  benzin,  rubbed  over,  while  warm,  with  a 
cake  of  paraffin,  wrapped  in  manila  paper  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place. 

The  War  and  Processworkers. 

Several  paragraphs  in  this  department  of  late  have 
warned  processworkers  of  the  danger  of  a  scarcity  of  lenses 
and  prisms  to  carry  on  their  business.  The  scarcity  of 
optical  glass  and  the  commandeering  of  the  great  lens¬ 
making  factories  of  the  world  is  the  cause  of  this  lens 
famine.  How  serious  this  demand  for  optical  glass  has 
become  in  Great  Britain  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that 
the  British  Government  ordered  that,  before  the  end  of 
January  last,  all  persons  having  in  their  possession,  or 
under  their  control,  anastigmat,  symmetrical  and  rapid 
rectilinear  lenses  of  the  following  focuses:  8  to  12,  18  to 
24,  22  to  26  and  30  to  72  inches,  must  bring  them  to  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  or  bring  specifications  of  the  lenses. 
It  was  made  an  indictable  offense  to  retain  any  of  these 
lenses  in  one’s  possession,  and  the  order  adds :  “  These 

lenses  are  required  in  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war.” 
It  behooves  American  processworkers  to  take  care  of  their 
lenses  and  prisms,  for  they  will  soon  become  priceless. 

Photogravure  for  Bank  Notes. 

The  British  Government  has,  after  months  of  experi¬ 
ment,  succeeded  in  having  printed  a  one-pound  note  that 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  cheap-looking,  but  dignified, 
pound  note  that  was  heretofore  printed  typographically. 
The  new  note  is  in  four  colors  —  brown,  green,  purple  and 
black.  Two  of  the  printings  are  in  rotary  photogravure 
and  two  are  from  relief  plates.  The  general  effect  of  the 
new  note  is  good.  If  they  have  made  master  photogravures 
and  then  duplicated  these  master  plates  to  print  from,  they 
have  circumvented  counterfeiting.  But  if  they  have  made 
as  many  different  photogravures  as  will  cover  the  cylinder 
used  to  print  from,  counterfeiting  is  easy,  for  no  two  pho¬ 
togravures  from  the  same  copy  can  possibly  be  alike  in 
every  dot.  The  printing  of  the  note  is  excellent  and  is 
highly  creditable  to  Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Layton,  who 
secured  the  contract  for  the  printing. 

This  new  note  inaugurates  a  method  of  bank-note  print¬ 
ing  which  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  other  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  republics  of  South  America.  Bavaria  has  for 
some  years  used  rotary  photogravure  for  printing  their 
most  beautiful  postage  stamps.  The  idea  of  using  a  pho¬ 
togravure  method  for  bank-note  printing  was  carried  out 
in  New  York  fifty  years  ago  by  Gen.  Frederick  von  Eglof- 
stein,  who  organized  The  Heliographic  Engraving  and 
Printing  Co.,  which  firm  occupied  a  whole  building  at  135 
West  Twenty-fifth  street,  New  York.  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
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P.  Chase,  Senators  Sprague  and  Morton,  as  well  as  Capt. 
James  B.  Eads,  were  interested  in  the  project,  which  was 
to  print  United  States  notes  by  photogravure  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  counterfeiting  which  was  so  common  at  that  time. 
The  Government  refused  to  adopt  the  method,  and  now, 
fifty  years  later,  it  is  made  use  of  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  story  of  the  machine  gun  and  the  sub¬ 
marine  over  again,  invented  in  America  but  encouraged 
and  first  used  abroad. 

Anilin  Dyes  for  Staining  Enamel  Prints. 

An  engraving  company  in  Kansas,  which  prefers  to 
remain  nameless,  writes :  “  Can  you  tell  us  what  to  use 

for  coloring  the  enamel-print  on  copper  and  zinc  when 
developing  half-tone  prints?  We  have  been  using  Eosin 
pink,  but  can  not  get  it  any  more.  Tried  blue  anilin,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  color  evenly,  nor  very  strong.” 

Answer. —  Some  of  the  most  careful  printers  do  not  use 
a  dye  of  any  kind  to  stain  the  print.  They  determine  when 
a  print  is  developed  properly,  without  staining,  as  they 
claim  the  enamel  is  a  better  acid-resist  when  no  dye  is  used. 
When  the  writer  used  a  dye  it  was  common  “  Cotton  blue.” 
When  the  print  was  developed,  he  flowed  over  it  a  weak 
solution  of  alum,  when  the  print  turned  immediately  to  a 
brilliant  dark  blue,  showing  scum,  if  there  was  any.  In 
these  days  one  must  take  any  dyes  to  be  found,  and  it  is 
suggested  that,  during  this  season,  the  dyes  sold  so  com¬ 
monly  for  coloring  Easter  eggs  be  tried. 

Pyroxylin  Not  Guncotton. 

So  many  complaints  have  reached  this  department  of 
late,  telling  of  trouble  with  collodion,  that  it  would  seem 
the  soluble  cotton  was  at  fault.  Now  comes  a  case  from 
San  Francisco,  where,  it  is  stated,  the  cotton  would  not 
dissolve  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Pyroxylin,  or  soluble  cotton,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  by 
soaking  small  balls  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  and  water  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  while  the  solution  is  at  a 
temperature  of  150°  F.  The  cotton  balls  are  then  taken 
out  of  this  mixture  with  glass  spatulas  and  flung  into 
clean  water.  They  are  washed  in  running  water  for 
twenty-four  hours  until  all  trace  of  acid  is  removed.  When 
cotton  so  treated  is  dry,  it  should  be  entirely  soluble  in 
equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol.  Then  it  is  pyroxylin. 

Should  the  balls  of  cotton  remain  longer  than  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  acid  mixture,  or  should  the  proportion  of  the 
acid  be  too  strong,  or  the  temperature  too  high,  then  gun¬ 
cotton,  the  explosive,  is  the  result,  and  it  is  not  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Improvement  in  Photogravure  Printing  from  Japan. 

From  Japan  comes  an  inventor  who  uses  a  roller,  instead 
of  a  “  doctor,”  in  the  form  of  a  scraper,  to  wipe  the  excess 
of  ink  from  the  intaglio  printing-plate.  Mikawadaimachi, 
Azabu-ku,  Tokio,  uses  thin  sheets  of  copper  instead  of  cop¬ 
per  cylinders.  This,  he  claims,  does  away  with  the  electro 
depositing  plant,  and,  besides,  both  sides  of  the  sheet  of 
copper  can  be  utilized.  Instead  of  using  a  thin  knife  blade 
to  remove  the  surplus  ink  and  polish  the  plate  before  print¬ 
ing,  he  uses  a  hard,  polished,  rapidly  revolving  metal  roller, 
the  smooth  surface  of  which  rests  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  thin-etched  copper  plate.  Beneath  the  copper  plate 
is  a  resilient  blanket.  As  the  roller  will  imbed  itself  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  plate,  and  as  its  surface  is  revolving  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  plate,  it  will  effectually 
remove  all  the  ink  with  the  exception  of  that  lying  in  the 
etched  portions.  As  the  cleaning-roller  is  a  polished  metal 


cylinder,  the  ink  that  is  taken  up  by  it  can  be  easily  removed 
by  a  scraper  so  that  the  wiping-roller  will  always  present 
a  clean  surface  to  the  plate. 

All  of  which  is  ingenious  and  shows  how  photogravure 
is  spreading.  The  wood-engravers  of  Japan  used  both  sides 
of  the  wood,  so,  when  photogravure  was  undertaken,  it  was 
to  be  expected  they  would  want  to  engrave  on  both  sides  of 
the  sheet  of  copper. 

Brief  Replies  to  a  Few  Queries. 

John  M.  Carnie,  Jr.,  Freeport,  Long  Island:  A  letter 
from  Mr.  William  Gamble,  editor  of  Penrose’s  Annual, 
states  that  the  date  of  publication  of  that  process  year-book 
is  indefinitely  postponed. 

James  M.  Jarvis,  Boston:  The  reason  Chinese  white, 
used  on  drawings,  photographs  gray,  is  because  this  white 
absorbs  the  ultra-violet  light  from  the  electric  lamps  used 
to  illuminate  the  copy. 

“  Engraver,”  Cleveland :  Cyanide  of  sodium  has  almost 
entirely  taken  the  place  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  process- 
work. 

“  Experimenter,”  Buffalo :  You  will  have  no  trouble 
getting  green  filter  dyes,  but  the  red  dyes  are  exceedingly 
scarce. 

Inking-Rollers. 

F.  C.  Johnson,  Chicago,  writes:  “Some  years  ago,  I 
remember,  you  gave  notice  of  a  newly  invented  inking- 
roller  that  was  pumped  up  like  an  automobile  tire.  What 
became  of  it?  It  seemed  like  a  good  thing.” 

Answer. —  That  roller  was  patented  by  a  man  named 
Turner,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  found  in  practice  that  the 
linseed-oil  varnish  and  the  oils  used  in  the  inks  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  the  rubber  skin  of  which  the  roller  surface  was 
made.  There  used  to  be  a  saying:  “  There’s  nothing  like 
leather,”  and  this  is  true  about  photoengravers’  rollers. 
The  smooth-skin  leather  roller,  with  proper  care,  is  best 
for  laying  down  a  film  of  transfer-ink,  which  is  afterward 
made  homogeneous  with  a  composition  roller.  By  a  com¬ 
position  roller  is  not  meant  one  made  by  the  old  formula : 
“A  pint  of  sugar-house  molasses  to  a  pound  of  glue,  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  tar,”  but  the  scientifically  made  roller  of 
our  day,  which  is  another  tool  we  should  be  grateful  for 
and  treat  with  respect,  keeping  it  in  a  box  or  cupboard 
when  not  in  use. 

How  Engravers  Get  Copper  in  England. 

William  Gamble  writes,  in  Process  Work:  “  The  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Government  had  prohibited  the  use  of 
copper  for  ordinary  manufacturing  purposes  fell  like  a 
bomb  on  the  process  trade.  To  make  half-tones  without 
copper  seemed  equivalent  to  making  omelettes  without  eggs. 
However,  the  authorities  have  given  permission  to  use  a 
limited  amount  of  copper  on  condition  that  an  equal  amount 
of  scrap  is  returned.  Scrap  metal  therefore  becomes  a  very 
valuable  asset,  and  photoengravers  should  get  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  look  up  all  the  old  copper  blocks  they  can  find. 

American  engravers  should  no  longer  complain  of  trou¬ 
bles  in  their  business  when  they  contemplate  what  the 
British  process  trade  is  suffering.  One-half  the  workers 
have  been  drafted  into  the  army;  the  process  lenses  have 
been  commandeered  for  war  purposes,  and  now,  in  order 
to  get  copper  to  engrave  on,  they  must  return  an  equal 
weight  of  old  half-tones,  copper  kettles,  pots  or  pans.” 


No  matter  what  his  rank  or  position  may  be,  the  lover  of 
books  is  the  richest  and  the  happiest  of  the  children  of  men. 
—  Langford. 
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AFTER  THE  WAR,  WHAT?* 

BY  F.  C.  SCHWEDTMAN. 

T  is  no  new  thing  for  you  to  hear  public 
speakers  give  their  opinions  on  the  after- 
the-war  situation.  It  is  a  question  in  which 
every  one  of  us  feels  a  quick  personal  in¬ 
terest.  Some  of  these  predictions  which 
have  received  quite  general  circulation  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  little  extreme.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  competition  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  after  the  war  is  going  to  be  the  bitter 
commercial  struggle  that  is  talked  of.  The  war  after  the 
war  will  be  not  so  much  an  economic  war  between  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  war  within  the  country  against  waste,  extrava¬ 
gance,  obsolete  methods,  class  prejudices  and  economic 
ignorance.  It  is  a  war  which  not  merely  the  United  States 
but  every  country  will  have  to  wage  against  outworn  edu¬ 
cational  theories,  against  the  waste  in  the  most  precious 
national  resource,  the  human  element,  against  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  in  figuring  costs  in  industry,  against  prodi¬ 
gal  waste  in  distribution,  against  national  and  individual 
extravagance,  against  neglect  of  the  farm. 

The  great  scientist,  Pasteur,  has  said  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  man  to  rid  himself  of  every  parasitic  disease. 
In  the  war  after  the  war  we  must  destroy  the  germs  of 
ignorance,  of  waste  and  of  inefficiency  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
industrial  health. 

The  competition  with  foreign  nations  will  take  care  of 
itself;  the  important  thing  for  the  United  States  is  to  do 
as  a  good  workman  does,  not  watch  the  man  next  to  him 
and  spend  his  time  wondering  whether  his  pay-envelope 
is  larger  than  his  own,  but  to  see  that  his  own  work-bench 
is  in  order,  that  his  tools  are  sharp  and  clean  and  in  their 
place,  and  that  he  is  making  the  least  possible  number  of 
unnecessary  motions. 

When  the  Lord  contemplated  the  universe  He  planned, 
executed  and  then  administered.  The  war  after  the  war 
can  be  won  only  by  careful  planning,  painstaking  execution 
and  efficient  administration  of  our  national  affairs,  not  hap¬ 
hazard  or  partial  or  divided  work,  but  systematic  effort  all 
together  and  complete  to  the  smallest  detail.  It  will  require 
work  and  action  and  we  had  better  get  a  new  inspired  view 
of  work  and  action.  Happiness  and  action  are,  or  should 
be,  synonymous  terms.  We  need  to  revise  our  notion  that 
God’s  curse  upon  mankind  was  work.  Good  work  is  the 
greatest  blessing  to  mankind  that  heaven  has  given. 

Bringing  Education  and  Business  Closer  Together. 

Our  common  schools  must  be  brought  closer  to  business 
and  to  the  practical  needs  of  every-day  life.  Vocational 
schools  in  particular  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  They 
act  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  learning 
to  do  a  thing  than  by  doing  it,  and  aim  to  reinforce  prin¬ 
ciples  by  processes  during  the  formative  years  of  a  young 
man’s  life.  They  received  mention  by  the  President  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  December  5,  in  which  he  said: 
“At  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  which  provides  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
and  industrial  education,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  whole  country,  because  it  concerns  a  matter  too  long 
neglected,  upon  which  the  thorough  industrial  preparation 
of  the  country  for  the  critical  years  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  immediately  ahead  of  us  in  very  large  measure 
depends.” 

*  Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  by  F.  C.  Schwedtman,  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  before  the  Wisconsin  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Congress,  held  at  Madison  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


This  matter  of  an  educational  system  in  the  common 
schools,  which  is  inadequate  for  our  industrial  needs,  has 
come  home  to  us  in  The  National  City  Bank  very  strongly. 
Our  Educational  Department  has  noticed  that,  without 
exaggeration,  nine  out  of  ten  boys  who  come  to  us  for 
employment  are  ill-fitted  for  any  position,  either  in  this 
or  any  similar  institution.  We  have  been  forced  by  busi¬ 
ness  needs  to .  develop  the  boys’  work  especially  in  our 
general  educational  program.  From  the  time  a  boy  enters 
the  bank,  after  a  scientific  physical  and  mental  examina¬ 
tion,  we  expend  our  greatest  effort  in  remedying  faults 
acquired  in  earlier  training.  For  an  hour  a  day  they  are 
taken  away  from  their  regular  bank  work  and  given  the 
most  practical  training  we  can  devise  in  arithmetic,  busi¬ 
ness  English,  office  practice  and  the  fundamentals  of  bank¬ 
ing,  or,  in  general,  what  might  be  called,  with  no  reflection 
at  all  upon  the  boys,  “  neglected  education.” 

The  need  which  we,  in  common  with  all  business  men, 
feel  for  better-trained  recruits  to  industry  is  so  pressing 
that  right  now  we  have  under  consideration  a  plan  for 
establishing  an  apprenticeship  system  which  will  take  boys 
from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  old  and  give  them  a  scien¬ 
tific  training  for  a  banking  career. 

Eliminating  Waste  in  the  Human  Element. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
serving  our  natural  resources.  As  a  result  of  this  very 
commendable  movement,  to  take  coal  as  an  example,  we 
have  seen,  in  the  last  three  administrations,  millions  of 
acres  of  coal  lands  withdrawn  by  the  Government  for  pub¬ 
lic  reserves.  Besides  this,  all  kinds  of  wastes  in  mining- 
have  been  lessened;  the  beehive  coke-ovens,  attacked  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loss  through  that  process  of  the  valuable 
by-products  of  gas,  tar  and  ammonia,  have  been  decreased ; 
it  is  estimated  that  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  are  saved 
through  the  abolition  of  smoking  chimneys;  and  great 
masses  of  slack,  previously  allowed  to  lie  idle,  have  been 
put  to  use.  We  are  at  first  surprised  when  we  find  out 
that,  in  spite  of  all  this  agitation,  as  yet  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  known  available  coal  has  been  exploited.  Con¬ 
trast,  if  you  will,  this  far-sighted  policy  with  our  material 
resources,  to  our  neglect  of  the  far  greater  wastage  in 
the  human  element.  Professor  Fisher  estimates  that  the 
yearly  loss  to  the  country  in  labor  power  from  preventable 
disease  exceeds  five  hundred  million  dollars,  and  that  from 
preventable  death  over  one  billion  dollars.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  we  have  three  million  sick  with  us  on  the  aver¬ 
age  all  the  year,  and  that  this  means  a  direct  burden  upon 
the  remaining  productive  part  of  the  population  —  a  bur¬ 
den  which  is  partially  avoidable.  When  we  go  further  than 
this  and  include  in  waste  of  the  human  element  friction 
between  employers  and  employees,  and  the  innumerable 
forms  which  inefficiency  in  labor  can  take,  we  begin  to  see 
just  what  a  tremendous  problem  this  is.  Until  just  recently 
business  men  have  had  their  attention  concentrated  upon 
perfecting  equipment.  They  are  now  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  much  greater  problem  of  the  conservation  of 
the  human  element. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  relation  between  employer 
and  employee  as  a  phase  of  this  human  waste  problem,  we 
have  a  more  delicate  task.  I  want  to  quote  you  some  things 
recently  said  by  one  successful  employer  on  this  subject, 
as  showing  what  he  feels  to  be  the  right  view : 

“  There  is  one  principle  which  a  man  must  follow  if  he 
wishes  to  succeed,  and  that  is  to  understand  human  nature. 
I  am  convinced  by  my  own  experience  and  by  that  of  others 
that  if  there  is  any  secret  of  success  it  lies  in  the  ability 
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to  get  another  person’s  viewpoint  and  see  things  from  his 
angle  as  well  as  from  your  own. 

“  I  wish  I  could  say  to  every  employer  in  the  country: 
‘  Remember  that  your  workmen  are  human  beings  with 
ambition  to  succeed  exactly  like  yourself.  Give  them  a 
chance  in  your  business  to  serve  their  own  self-interest 
in  serving  yours.  Make  them  valuable  to  you  by  giving 
them  a  chance  to  become  valuable  to  themselves.’ 

“  Now,  you  can’t  fool  any  one  along  this  line.  A  man 
may  have  a  lot  of  fine  talk  about  having  the  interests  of 
his  workmen  at  heart,  but  if  it  is  not  there  in  fact  and 
deed,  his  men  will  know  it,  and  he  will  not  get  their  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  inspire  this 
loyalty,  but  it’s  not  to  be  done  by  any  trick.  It’s  simply 
a  matter  of  honest,  sincere  understanding  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  interests,  a  recognition  of  his  ambitions  as  a  human 
being.” 

This  is  common  sense.  It  shows  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  thing  for  the  business  man  to  do  is  to 
develop  a  body  of  loyal  employees.  It  is  more  important 
than  good  machinery  or  rich  markets.  Loyalty  is  an  elu¬ 
sive  thing,  and  to  get  it  there  must  be  what  I  might  call 
“  human  reciprocity  ”  between  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

A  Solution  to  the  Problem  of  Costs. 

Most  vital  among  the  problems  confronting  American 
industry  is  that  of  a  better  knowledge  of  costs.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  what  vague  information  on  the  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  available.  Improvement  in  cost-accounting  and 
auditing  methods  more  than  anything  else  will  result  in 
making  American  business  more  scientific.  You  would 
laugh  at  a  retail  merchant  who  sold  his  goods  over  the 
counter  without  knowing  the  price  he  paid  for  them,  but 
this  is  just  what  most  of  our  manufacturers  are  doing 
with  their  products.  Investigations  show  that  nine  manu¬ 
facturers  out  of  ten  can  not  give  separate  costs  for  their 
products  even  when  these  are  as  few  as  four  or  five  arti¬ 
cles  in  number.  Even  those  manufacturers  who  make  an 
attempt  at  a  cost  system  often  apportion  their  overhead 
charges  on  a  fixed  basis  year  in  and  year  out.  Sometimes 
it  is  based  on  labor,  sometimes  on  material,  and  sometimes 
on  a  combination.  In  any  case  whenever  a  new  article 
is  produced  in  which  labor  and  material  bear  a  different 
ratio,  if  the  old  standard  of  apportioning  costs  is  contin¬ 
ued,  the  result  is  that  this  article  will  be  either  overpriced 
or  underpriced.  It  is  obvious  that  a  manufacturer  who 
doesn’t  know  his  true  costs  for  each  article  and  who  prices 
his  goods  by  guesswork  not  only  endangers  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  but  may,  and  usually  does,  put  other  manufacturers 
at  a  disadvantage  by  cutting  prices  recklessly.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  asks  whether  the 
officers  of  a  company  which  is  cutting  prices  right  and  left, 
irrespective  of  costs,  are  fair  to  their  customers  or  to 
stockholders  or  to  competitors  —  and,  I  would  add,  to  the 
nation? 

But  is  it  enough  to  sit  back  and  criticize  our  manufac¬ 
turing,  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  for  the  short¬ 
comings  which  exist?  In  my  opinion,  they  have  done 
remarkably  well  to  accomplish  what  they  have  with  the 
outside  aid  at  their  disposal. 

What  is  needed  is  a  central  agency  for  collecting  and 
distributing  the  latest  data  obtainable  on  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  —  new  ways  of  eliminating  waste,  modern  methods  of 
utilizing  by-products,  better  standards  for  determining 
costs,  fresh  ideas  in  organization  and  equipment;  in  short, 
a  clearing  house  of  industrial  information. 

Perhaps  this  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  Govern¬ 


ment,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  deserve  great  credit  for  their  progres¬ 
sive  efforts  along  these  lines.  But  in  all  such  movements 
which  blaze  new  trails  of  industrial  progress,  private  enter¬ 
prise  must  do  the  pioneering,  and  must  always  remain  a 
great  contributing  factor. 

Conclusion. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  the  “  war  after  the  war  ” 
bears  a  far  deeper  social  significance  than  most  of  us  real¬ 
ize.  It  will  be  in  reality  a  contest  between  forces  which 
represent  two  fundamentally  different  principles  of  the 
status  of  the  individual  in  the  social  order ;  in  one  of  which 
the  individual  exists  for  the  State,  and  in  the  other  of  which 
the  State  exists  for  the  individual.  The  United  States  and 
other  countries  founded  on  “  individual  liberty  ”  as  a  basic 
institution  must  bear  the  standard  of  individual  efficiency; 
while  the  European  nations,  steeped  in  tradition,  and  now 
mobilized  nationally  through  man-power  bills  giving  com¬ 
plete  governmental  control  over  individual  action,  are,  from 
force  of  circumstance,  if  for  no  other  reason,  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  state  efficiency.  The  economic  soundness  of 
the  democratic  institution  of  “  individual  liberty  ”  under 
which  our  Government  was  born,  will  in  a  measure  be 
on  trial  in  the  coming  battle.  The  crisis  calls  for  the  most 
sincere  and  scientific  nation-wide  analysis  of  our  individ¬ 
ual,  institutional  and  governmental  activity  to  determine 
the  methods  of  highest  efficiency  for  all.  At  bottom  it  is 
just  a  problem  in  ordinary  efficiency.  As  one  writer  has 
aptly  said:  “We  may  pile  up  wealth  and  gold  reserves, 
establish  scientific  tariffs,  negotiate  the  best  of  commer¬ 
cial  treaties,  carry  on  the  most  vigorous  foreign-trade 
propaganda,  legalize  combinations  for  exporting;  we  may 
do  a  hundred  wise  accessory  things  like  these,  but  unless 
they  are  backed  up  by  a  business  fundamentally  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  that  of  our  competitors,  they  can  give  us  no  lasting 
security.”  Only  by  intelligent  and  far-sighted  cooperation 
and  by  prompt  action  can  we  hope  to  win.  If  we  can  clean 
out  deadwood  in  education  by  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of 
to-day;  if  we  can  do  away  with  the  uneconomic  waste  of 
our  national  resources ;  if  we  can  learn  to  utilize  efficiently 
the  human  element;  if  production  and  distribution  can  be 
governed  by  a  correct  appreciation  of  costs;  if  national  as 
well  as  individual  extravagance  can  be  tempered ;  in  short, 
if  we  make  efficient  use  of  the  resources  which  God  has 
given  us,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  result  of  the  “  war 
after  the  war.”  _ 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  INTO  CHINA. 

Writing  in  Commerce  Reports  regarding  Foochow’s 
share  in  imports  into  China,  Consul  Albert  W.  Pontius 
states  that  “  imports  of  paper  into  China  are  valued  be¬ 
tween  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  in  a  normal  year.  This 
country  will  prove  a  most  profitable  field  for  the  American 
manufacturer  as  soon  as  a  study  of  the  wants  of  the  native 
consumer  is  made.  Before  the  war,  imports  came  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Germany,  Japan,  Austria, 
Norway  and  Belgium.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  sup¬ 
plies  have  come  from  Japan,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Sweden  and  Norway,  imports  from  Japan  having 
more  than  doubled  in  value.  The  American  manufacturer 
has  overlooked  this  trade  in  the  past,  the  imports  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  being  his  contribution  to  the  small  field  offered 
by  the  foreign  resident  in  China.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  American  product  has  entered  the  field  as  a  for¬ 
midable  competitor,  the  imports  during  1915  amounting  to 
$587,600.  Foochow  being  a  paper-manufacturing  center, 
the  purchases  of  the  foreign  article  are  never  very  large.” 
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Original  printed  in  light  blue  and  brown  on  buff  stock. 
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BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

In  this  department  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  examples 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expres¬ 
sion.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


Society  Printing  —  I. 
production  of  society  printing  represents 
ly  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  aver- 
e  printing-plant,  but  an  amount  that  is 
11  worth  doing,  and  which,  in  the  aggre- 
te,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping 
i  wheels  moving.  Every  plant  has  occa- 
n  at  frequent  intervals  to  print  some 
m  of  society  printing,  under  which  head 
personal  cards,  professional  cards,  some  business  cards, 
birth  announcements,  at-home  cards,  wedding  announce¬ 
ments  and  invitations,  death  notices,  etc.,  are  classified. 
A  knowledge  of  the  correct  forms,  appropriate  treatment 
and  predominating  styles  of  this  line  of  work  is  desirable. 


body,  he  can  “  approximate  ”  it  in  appearance  and  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  copperplate  operative  can.  Extreme 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  make-ready  so  that  no  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  impression  will  show  on  the  back  of  the  card, 
or  on  whatever  sheet  it  is  printed. 

For  cards,  pasted  stock  should  be  used,  for  it  does  not 
curl  when  handled  as  do  pulp-boards.  The  two-ply  weight, 
or  thickness,  is  most  commonly  used  for  personal  cards,  but 
three-ply  is  better  for  announcements  and  other  cards  of 
larger  size.  Such  high-grade  card  stock  may  be  bought  in 
sheets  21  by  33  inches,  or  it  may  be  bought  cut  to  the 
proper  size  for  the  various  forms.  When  so  bought,  it 
comes  in  neat  boxes,  and  is  much  more  satisfactorily  han¬ 
dled.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  extra  cost  of  buying  it 


Fig.  1. 

Diagram  showing  correct  sizes  for  cards  most  commonly  used  in  society  printing.  (Slight  changes  are  made  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  general  proportions  remain  about  the  same.) 


Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  copperplate  printers 
and  engravers,  and  their  work  has  set  the  styles  governing 
its  production,  which  the  letterpress  printers  must  follow. 
There  is  a  charm  in  engraved  work  that  can  hardly  be 
equaled  by  letterpress  methods,  and  yet,  if  the  printer  will 
use  the  same  high  grade  of  stock  that  the  copperplate 
printer  uses,  and  print  his  forms  in  jet-black  ink  of  good 


cut  to  size  will  amount  to  as  much  as,  the  cost  of  cutting  it 
down  to  the  small  sizes  for  the  orders  as  they  are  received. 
Any  one  who  has  had  to  cut  two  or  three  sheets  of  card 
stock  down  to  the  proper  size  for  a  personal  card  knows 
what  a  mean  and  unprofitable  job  it  is. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  for  any  printer  to  use  cheap  card 
stock  for  society  printing  of  any  kind.  Orders  being  small 
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as  compared  to  orders  for  other  classes  of  printing,  the 
difference  in  cost  of  stock  between  the  best  and  a  cheap 
grade  is  not  enough  to  be  worth  consideration.  On  a  major- 


houses  to  letterpress  printers,  average  about  the  same  year 
in  and  year  out.  They  are  now  about  as  indicated  on  the 
diagram  herewith  shown  (Fig.  1).  The  printer  should  be 
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Fig.  2. 

Styles  of  engraved  letters  such  as  are  most  appropriately  used  on 
society  work. 

ity  of  orders,  in  fact,  it  will  not  amount  to  a  dollar,  and 
often  to  only  a  few  cents. 

While  good  taste  demands  the  very  best  of  paper,  the 
sizes  of  stock  are  dictated  by  fashion,  and,  in  this,  slight 
changes  are  made  from  year  to  year.  Different  copper¬ 
plate  printers  make  slight  modifications  from  time  to  time 
in  their  own  cards  and  the  paper-houses  probably  do,  too; 
but  the  sizes,  especially  of  cut  cards  sold  by  the  paper- 


Fig.  3. 

Type  characters  in  imitation  of  the  styles  of  letters  used  by  copper¬ 
plate  printers. 

very  careful  to  supply  the  size  of  card  that  propriety 
dictates. 

Propriety  and  the  copperplate  printers  and  engravers 
also  dictate  the  styles  of  letters  used  for  society  printing. 
More  especially,  the  engraver  has  become  accustomed  to 
certain  styles  and  uses  them  consistently.  Thus,  those 
styles  have  come  to  be  universally  used  on  that  class  of 
work,  scripts  and  texts,  particularly  shaded  texts,  domi- 


iMra.  Cljarlra  SftuiarJi  Sioearlj 


fHra„  Charles  Ehuiarii  Cnrsclj 


Fig.  5. 
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So  iHrct 

JMrs.  3Rex  AUen  Oirpljart 
£H ra.  Eugene  iffrancis  iHe&earia 
requests  tljc  pleasure  of  gour  rontpaug 
on  Eues&ag,  tlje  tentlf  of  ©etober 
from  four  until  six  o’clock 


Form  of  at-home  card  used  when  a  lady  wishes  to  introduce  a  friend 
to  her  circle.  It  is  permissible  to  set  the  name  of  guest  of  honor  one 
size  larger  than  other  lines. 

nating  the  field.  That  the  letterpress  printers  should  not 
be  outdone  by  the  copperplate  printers,  and  that  their  own 
business  would  not  suffer  with  all  society  printing  going 
to  the  engravers,  the  typefounders  have  had  designed  and 
cast  a  number  of  series  of  type  which  approximate  the 
appearance  of  the  letters  most  commonly  used  by  the  en¬ 
graver.  We  are  showing  herewith  (Fig.  2)  a  few  lines  of 
engraved  letters,  sent  out  in  a  sample-book  by  a  house  doing 
that  class  of  work,  and,  alongside  (Fig.  3) ,  a  group  of  lines 
printed  from  types  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  design 
of  engraved  letters. 

The  fact  that  there  are,  ordinarily,  but  a  few  lines  of 
type  in  work  of  the  character  under  discussion  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  the  printer  to  buy  large  fonts  of  type  to 
handle  it.  He  can,  for  a  small  outlay,  secure  the  necessary 
faces  in  the  required  sizes.  The  fact  that  the  outlay  is 
small  makes  it  possible  to  replenish  his  cases  at  frequent 
intervals,  which  is  desirable,  for  one  can  not  “  approxi¬ 
mate  ”  the  appearance  of  engraved  work  with  types  that 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Law 


Mr.  Thomas  Skidmore  Cook 


Fig.  8. 

Ordinary  form  of  wedding  invitation.  When  the  wedding  is  to  take 
place  at  the  bride’s  home  a  change  is  made  to  “  request  the  pleasure  of 
your  company.”  (Type-face  used  is  not  desirable  for  this  class  of  work.) 


At  Home 

after  3June  fifteenth 
312G  BSasIjington  SSouIeuarh 
(Clfiragu 


Fig.  7. 

Style  of  at-home  card  mailed  with  wedding  invitation.  This  form  is 
considered  better  than  printing  or  engraving  on  the  invitation  the  date 
the  bride  will  be  at  home  to  callers. 

are  so  badly  worn  they  must  be  “  squeezed  ”  to  be  made 
to  print. 

The  simplest  and  most  frequently  printed  form  of 
society  printing  is  the  personal  or  “  calling  ”  card.  The 
correct  size  varies  according  to  the  individual  and  his  social 
status,  as  indicated  on  the  diagram  shown  as  Fig.  1.  On 
these,  for  all  correct  social  purposes,  the  use  of  the  plain 
social  titles,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss  or  Master,  is  imperative.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  are  for  clergymen,  who  use  Rev.  for  Reverend, 
or,  if  a  doctor  of  divinity,  the  Rev.  is  discarded  for  the 
term  D.D.,  which  follows  the  name,  and  is  used  without  the 
title  Mr.  Naval  and  military  officers  of  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain  and  above  use  their  full  titles.  For  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  title  is  Mr.  Justice,  and  for  physicians, 
Dr.  preceding  or  M.D.  following  the  name,  without  Mr., 
Mrs.  or  Miss  as  titles. 

Ladies’  cards  are  always  more  or  less  square,  whatever 
the  exact  size,  whereas  cards  for  gentlemen  are  of  oblong 
shape,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  1. 


Fig.  9. 

A  more  personal  form  of  wedding  invitation,  on  which  space  is  left 
blank  for  writing,  engrossing,  engraving  or  printing  the  name  of  the 
invited  guest.  (For  a  few  correct  sizes,  see  text.) 
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The  at-home  card  is  used  as  an  invitation  from  one  lady 
to  others  when  she  is  going  to  entertain  at  her  home.  A 
proper  size  for  this  form  is  5%  by  3%  inches,  as  designated 
on  the  diagram  (Fig.  1).  The  handling  should  be  chaste 
and  dignified,  as  in  all  society  forms.  Only  type-faces 


3)amrs  JHaltcr  Scott 


fHr.  anil  iHrs.  fflilliam  Alfrpil  Smith 


Jiinrty  Park  Am-mtr 
Chirnyo 


Fig.  10. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  form  of  birth  announce¬ 
ment.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  size  is  proper  for  the  large  card,  whereas  the 
size  of  the  small  card  is  optional.  (See  text  for  further  details  and 
other  forms.) 

that  approximate  the  appearance  of  engraved  letters  are 
acceptable  on  this  class  of  work,  and  ladies  have  a  distinct 
liking  for  scripts  and  shaded  texts.  Those  who  do  not  have 
their  at-home  cards  engraved,  want  them  to  “  look  just 
like  they  were  engraved,”  and  if  the  printer  is  wise  he  will 
do  just  what  they  want  him  to  do.  The  most  common  form 
of  at-home  card  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  4.  Another  form, 
also  quite  frequently  used,  is  shown  alongside  it  (Fig.  5). 
When  the  at-home  card  is  used  as  an  invitation  to  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  one  lady  for  another,  whom  she  desires  to 
introduce  into  her  circle,  the  most  acceptable  form  is  as 
illustrated  by  Fig.  6. 

At-home  cards  are  enclosed  in  an  unaddressed  envelope 
and  the  two  then  enclosed  in  a  second  and  larger  envelope, 
on  which  the  address  is  written  and  the  stamp  affixed.  En¬ 
velopes  should  be  of  the  same  quality  of  stock  as  the  card. 

Sometimes  the  date  the  bride  will  be  at  home  to  callers 
is  printed  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  invitation 
or  announcement,  smaller  type  being  used  for  those  lines 
than  for  the  lines  of  the  form  proper.  It  is  considered 
somewhat  more  elite,  however,  to  print  this  information  on 
a  card  to  be  enclosed  with  the  invitation.  The  regular 
“  at*-home  ”  size  is  satisfactory.  It  should  be  smaller  than 
the  announcement  or  invitation  when  folded  the  second  time 
for  insertion  in  the  envelope.  In  looking  up  authorities  on 
this  point,  and  in  going  over  engraved  samples,  we  found 
such  a  wide  divergence  in  sizes  we  hesitate  to  be  definite. 
A  correct  form  for  this  “  at-home  ”  card  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  7. 

Wedding  invitations  and  announcements  form  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  average  printer’s  society  printing. 
They  are  properly  printed  only  on  folded  note  sheets,  the 
printing  or  engraving  being  done  on  the  first  page,  the 
remaining  three  pages  being  left  blank.  They  are  staple 
and  can  be  bought  in  neat  cabinets  from  all  paper-supply 
houses.  The  size  most  frequently  used  is  5%  by  6%,  folded, 
but  can  be  bought  also  in  a  larger  size  of  about  the  same 
proportions,  6%  by  7%,  and  in  an  oblong  shape,  6%  by  5%. 
These  figures  should  not  be  considered  arbitrary,  for  slight 
variations  are  common  in  the  stock  made  by  different  mak¬ 
ers  and  that  used  by  different  copperplate  printers.  One 


is  perfectly  safe  in  buying  wedding  stock  from  his  dealer 
and  using  it  as  it  comes  to  him. 

A  very  good  standard  form  and  arrangement  of  lines 
is  illustrated  by  Fig.  8.  The  place  where  the  wedding  is 
to  be  held  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  form  of  the 
announcement.  If  it  is  to  be  solemnized  at  a  church, 
“  request  the  honor  ”  is  used,  whereas  if  at  home,  “  request 
the  pleasure  ”  is  proper. 

Wedding  invitations  and  announcements  are  issued  in 
the  names  of  the  bride-elect’s  parents,  surviving  parent, 
bachelor  brother,  married  brother  and  wife,  married  sis¬ 
ter  and  husband,  grandparents,  uncle  and  aunt,  or  guardian, 
selection  being  made  from  the  foregoing  in  order,  as  con¬ 
ditions  require.  They  should  be  mailed  not  less  than  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  ceremony. 

A  more  personal  form  of  invitation  is  reproduced  as 
Fig.  9.  The  name  of  the  person  invited  is  written  in  the 
space  immediately  below  the  line  “  request  the  honor  of.” 

Each  invitation  or  announcement  has  its  own  envelope, 
matching  it  in  size  and  stock.  The  whole  set  is  enclosed  in 
an  outer  envelope  of  the  same  stock  for  mailing.  When  a 
single  invitation  or  announcement  is  sent  out,  printed  on 
paper,  both  inner  and  outer  envelopes  are  required. 

Birth  announcements  are  very  much  in  vogue,  and  a 
pleasing  variety  of  announcements  may  be  used  with  pro¬ 
priety.  Sometimes  a  very  small  card,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  newcomer  and  date  of  birth,  is  tied  with  white  rib¬ 
bon  to  a  card  showing  the  father’s  and  mother’s  names,  as 
is  illustrated  by  Fig.  10.  Various  clever  cards  may  be 
designed  with  storks  a  part  of  the  scheme,  and  sometimes 
a  touch  of  color  is  added,  pink  for  a  girl  and  blue  for  a  boy. 
Ribbons  of  these  colors  may  be  used  to  tie  the  small  card 
to  the  large  card  in  the  plan  described  and  illustrated  above. 
In  some  cases  a  single  card  only  is  used,  reading  thus: 
“  Ruth  Mathylde  Jones,  born  March  16,  1917,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Jones.” 

Death  notices  are  correctly  printed  on  paper  (folded), 
6%  by  5%  inches,  with  a  black  border  A  inch  wide  all 
around  the  four  edges.  They  should  be  sent  out  with  envel¬ 
opes  that  match  in  size,  stock  and  width  of  band.  The 
width  of  the  black  border  also  varies  from  almost  a  half¬ 
inch  in  width  to  the  narrow  “  Italian  ”  border,  which  is 
approximately  four  points  in  width. 

“  Acknowledgments  of  condolences  ”  are  printed  forms 
designed  to  relieve  the  bereaved  from  the  painful  task  of 
writing  individual  acknowledgments.  A  correct  size  of 
card  for  the  form  is  4%  by  3%  inches,  with  a  (4  -inch  black 
border. 

The  black  band  varies  according  to  relationship.  For 
a  widow’s  card,  a  band  about  %  of  an  inch  wide  is  used  for 
the  first  year  of  widowhood,  diminished  about  t1®  of  an  inch 
each  six  months  thereafter.  On  a  widower’s  card,  a  black 
border  %  inch  is  the  widest,  diminishing  from  time  to  time. 
For  other  relations,  the  band  may  vary  from  %  inch  to  the 
“  Italian  ”  width. 

In  this  department  of  the  next  number  the  discussion 
of  society  printing  will  be  continued,  and  forms  less  com¬ 
monly  used  than  those  treated  here  will  be  taken  up. 


WEEK  OR  WEAK? 

An  old  gentleman  walked  up  to  the  pretty  girl  attendant 
at  the  counter  of  a  daily  newspaper  office  a  few  days  ago 
and  said: 

“  Miss,  I  would  like  to  get  copies  of  your  paper  for  a 
week  back.” 

“  You  had  better  get  a  porous  plaster,”  she  abstractedly 
replied.  “  You  get  them  just  across  the  street.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 
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Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages  containing  specimens  must 
not  be  included  in  package  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Specimens  should  be  mailed  flat,  not  rolled. 
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George  M.  Marshall,  Chicago,  Illinois. — The 
Redfern  corset  announcement-folder  is  very 
striking  indeed,  and  you  can  feel  that,  in  it, 
you  have  evolved  something  really  distinctive. 
The  effect  of  the  figures  printed  in  black  in  a 
blind-stamped  oval  on  the  title-page,  the  letter- 


and  well-executed  “  Boat  Book  ”  which  you  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  Van  Bleerck  Motor  Company,  of 
Monroe,  Michigan.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  printed  things  of  its  kind  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  year.  The  use  of  dull- 
coated  stock  adds  character  to  the  work. 


J.  G.  Holman,  Urbana,  Illinois. —  The  latest 
package  of  specimens  sent  us  by  you  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  high  quality  of  your  previous 
work  which  we  have  seen.  Neatness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  are  characteristic  features  of  your  work. 
The  “  Success  Comes  in  CANS,  Failure  in 
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Flue  <RMon  Feature 

J  STUART  BLACKTON  and  ALBERT  E.  SMITH 

EARLE  WILLIAMS 

I|J|  <Tk<z  Soul  JVLaster  l||| 

M  JAMES  OUVtl^CURWOOD  R 

Window-card  by  Gustave  E.  Hulb,  New  York  city,  which  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  because  of  the  use  of  capitals  throughout. 


Another  of  Mr.  Hulb's  window- 
of  greater  contrast 


size  and  style  of  types  used. 


ing  embossed  in  gold  and  the 
folder  tied  with  jet-black 
cord,  is  unusual  and  effective. 

Gustave  E.  Hulb,  New 
York  city.— The  window- 
cards,  designed  and  composed 
by  you  for  moving-picture 
features,  are  very  good  as  a 

however,  there  is  not  enough 
distinction  in  the  sizes  of  the 
display  lines.  When  capitals 
are  used  throughout  in  a 
typographic  design,  there 
should  be  considerable  con¬ 
trast  in  the  size  of  the  dis¬ 
play  features,  in  proportion, 
of  course,  with  their  relative 
importance,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  such  as  your  card  for 
“  My  Official  Wife,”  in  which 
there  is  little  distinction, 
should  be  rigidly  avoided.  We 
need  only  select  another  of 
your  designs  to  illustrate  the 
improvement  which  results, 
and  how  much  easier  com¬ 
prehension  is  made,  when 
distinction,  or  contrast,  is 
invoked  to  play  its  important 
role.  The  two  are  reproduced 
here  so  that  a  comparison 
may  be  made  by  our  readers 
and  the  point  made  more 
emphatic. 

Herold  Reinecke,  Straw¬ 
berry  Point,  Iowa. —  The  de¬ 
sign  and  general  arrangement 
of  the  letter-head  and  envel¬ 
ope  sent  us  are  very  good, 
but  the  type-face  is  neither 
pleasing  in  design  nor  is  it 
of  a  form  which  is  easily 
read.  Plain  roman  faces  are 
best. 

Campbell-Ewald  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan. — You  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  handsome 


ANNUAL 

WINTER  BANQUET 

OF  THE 

PHI  ZETA  PHI  FRATERNITY 


FORT  PITT  HOTEL  •  DUTCH  ROOM 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  THE  NINTH 
NINETEEN  SIXTEEN 


Title-page  of  attractive  menu  designed  by  Gerard  J.  Mangis,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Original  printed  on  Strathmore  De  Luxe. 


CAN’TS”  blotter  is  effec¬ 
tively  designed  and  nicely 
printed. 

Gerard  J.  Mangis,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.—  Your 
work,  like  that  of  other 
Jackson-Remlinger  Company 


us  samples  of  their  efforts,  is 
of  an  exceptionally  good 
grade.  It  seems  that  the  or- 

a  constellation  of  stars,  so 
to  speak,-  in  its  composing- 
room.  We  are  reproducing 
two  pages  of  an  especially 
attractive  menu,  but  must 
assure  our  readers  that,  as 
originally  printed  on  Strath¬ 
more  De  Luxe,  an  effect  of 
quality  was  apparent  which 
we  can  not  reproduce  on 
enameled  paper. 

Hector  M.  Holloway,  Los 
Angeles,  California.— The  the¬ 
atrical  posters  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  would  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  admire  the  style 
in  which  they  are  executed. 
The  book-plate  for  Wilton  W. 
Webster  would  be  better  if  it 
were  not  so  difficult  to  read 
the  name  of  the  owner  which 
appears  thereon. 

Tri-City  Lithographing 
and  Printing  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa.— The  sta¬ 
tionery  for  the  Rowe  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  as  well 
as  the  Christmas  cards  and 
folders,  are  of  very  good 
quality.  On  the  letter-head, 
we  prefer  to  see  the  cards, 
reproduced  thereon,  without 
the  gold  border  around  them. 

Hudson  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
— -The  booklet,  “Getting 
Shaved,”  is  interesting,  well 
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'T'HE  MAN  who  merely  “marks  time” 
never  makes  many  other  marks. 


Call  2797  ELSE 


<Tke  Bishop  Press 

General  Printing 

Coca-Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City 


Interesting  blotter  with  effective  copy.  By  The  Bishop  Press,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


composed  and  nicely  made  up.  We  believe  an 
improvement  would  have  resulted  had  the  in¬ 
side  pages  been  printed  in  black  instead  of  the 
rather  light  blue,  and  if  the  red  used  for  the 
second  color  was  brighter,  bordering  on  orange. 
Red-orange  is  more  pleasing 
than  reds  of  the  lake  variety. 

The  Bishop  Press,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. — Specimens  of 
your  work  are  very  inter-  ! 
esting  in  treatment,  both 
typographically  and  in  the 
selection  of  colors.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  types  in  the 
“  Ladies’  12-Hole  Handicap 
Tournament  ”  is  inharmoni¬ 
ous.  Letters  which  are  so 
decidedly  different  in  shape 
and  design  as  these  should 
not  be  used  in  the  same  piece 
of  work. 

The  Nebraska  Signal,  Ge-  ; 

neva,  Nebraska.—  We  believe 
we  can  see  a  constant  im¬ 
provement  in  your  work.  ; 

There  is  still  a  tendency  to 
use  larger  sizes  of  type  than 
necessary,  which  use  pro¬ 
duces  an  effect  of  congestion. 

You  also  often  use  light  tints 
for  printing  lines  of  type,  ' 

which  also  makes  the  copy 
somewhat  difficult  to  read. 

John  W.  Cherry  &  Sons, 

Norfolk,  Virginia. —  The  en¬ 
velope  with  a  band  of  holly 
border  at  top  and  bottom  is 
very  good,  as  are  some  of  the 
cards,  but  we  do  not  admire 
the  use  of  the  rectangular 
border  on  one  of  the  latter. 

The  design  would  have  been 
one  hundred  per  cent  better 
without  this  needless  deco- 

no  purpose  toward  making 
the  work  pleasing  or  effec- 


mens  of  your  excellent  work.  We  regret  that 
reproductive  limitations  prohibit  our  giving 
readers  a  satisfactory  representation  of  it  on 
these  pages.  The  character  of  your  work  is 
such  as  is  done  in  but  few  shops. 


MENU 


FRUIT  COCKTAIL 
FANCY  RELISHES 
CUP  TOMATO  BOUILLON 
ROAST  BEEF 
JUNE  PEAS 
ICE  CREAM  IN  FORM 

ASSORTED  CAKES 

COFFEE 

CTGARS  AND  CIGARETTES 


Claude  W.  Harmony,  Sa- 
pulpa,  Oklahoma. —  The  new 
letter-head  for  The  Jennings 
Printing  Company,  printed 
in  gray,  orange  and  buff  tint, 
is  a  beautiful  one,  and  stands 
out  above  the  other  speei- 


lu-page  of  folder,  first 


Carl  J.  H.  Anderson,  Amherst,  Ohio. —  The 
work  you  are  doing  represents  an  excellent 
adaptation  of  the  style  of  typography  after 
which  it  is  modeled,  and  as  that  style  is  the 
simplest  of  styles  and  an  eminently  readable 
one  as  well,  you  are  to  be 

- -  congratulated  on  your  good 

'  judgment  in  following  it  on 
j  your  own  work.  The  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  are  also 
‘  simply  and  forcefully  ar- 
1  ranged. 

Ralph  R.  Richardson,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. —  The  speci¬ 
mens  of  your  work  sent  us 
;  are  of  a  very  good  grade. 

|  The  style  of  typography  is 
a  simple  and  readable  one, 
and  the  use  of  hand-made 
and  antique  stocks  with  old- 
|  style  types  gives  a  bookish 
effect  to  the  work  which  we 
;  would  consider  quite  appro- 

|  priate  for  a  firm  that  caters 

|  to  college  printing.  The 

J  green  is  a  little  too  warm  on 
the  folder  announcing  the 
circuit  exhibition  of  the  Prov- 
incetown  Art  Association. 

;  George  P.  B.  Gilman,  Bos- 
i  ton,  Massachusetts.— The  bus- 
!  iness  card  is  very  neat,  but 
|  would  be  improved  if  the  cen- 
!  tral  group  were  raised  above 

the  center  of  the  space  it  oc¬ 
cupies  and  if  the  lines  had 

!  most  of  the  design  is  set  in 
\  capitals,  it  might  have  been 
!  a  good  plan  to  set  this  central 
group  in  italic  for  the  sake 
!  of  variation,  so  that  the  line 

!  of  business  would  stand  out 

!  without  being  set  in  too  large 

sizes  of  type  in  proportion 
to  the  size  used  for  the  name 
!  of  the  firm,  which,  of  course, 

!  should  be  larger. 

Morris  Reiss  Press,  New 
York  city.— Work  coming 
from  your  establishment  con- 
■  tinues  of  good  quality.  Your 

composition,  while  simple,  is 
By  Gerard  J.  not  plain,  and  the  decorative 
effects  add  character  to  the 
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work.  Linear  borders  should  not  be  used  on 
rough  stock,  for  the  reason  that  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  such  borders  is  so  small  it 
fills  up  badly  with  fibers  of  the  stock  which 
become  mixed  with  the  ink. 

J.  H.  McCulley,  Bozeman,  Montana. —  The 
letter-head  for  the  Courier  is  well  displayed. 
We  would  prefer,  however,  to  see  the  border 
and  the  tint  background  done  away  with  alto¬ 
gether,  for  they  add  nothing  except  expense 
to  the  job.  The  type  as  it  stands  would  be 
very  satisfactory  in  the  two  colors,  blue  and 
orange,  but  would  be  improved  if  all  the  types 
therein  were  of  the  same  general  proportions, 
and  of  similar  design,  in  the  interest  of  har- 

Wm.  F.  Fell  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. —  All  the  items  of  printed  matter  used 
to  announce  the  opening  of  the  new  plant  of 
Alexander  Brothers  are  of  exceptional  merit, 
in  keeping  with  the  high  standard  of  your 
regular  product.  The  use  of  a  good  grade  of 
stock  on  everything  you  do,  pleasing  typog¬ 
raphy  and  admirable  presswork,  are  features 
that  distinguish  your  work. 

Paul  D.  Norris,  Richmond,  Virginia. —  Of 
the  two  arrangements  of  the  Washington’s 
Birthday  card,  we  consider  the  one  proved  on 
paper  much  more  pleasing  in  appearance  than 
the  one  printed  on  cardboard.  Of  course,  the 


printed  card  is  stronger  in  display,  but  since 
it  is  a  ticket  and  not  advertising,  and  as  the 
harmony  of  types  therein  is  not  good,  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  proved  design. 

Massey-Harris  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 
—  Typographically,  your  latest  catalogue  is 
better  than  those  others  which  we  have  seen. 
If  it  was  considered  necessary  to  use  brown  ink 
for  the  text-pages,  a 
deeper  shade  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory. 

A  better  grade  of  stock 
would  have  enabled  the 
pressman  to  do  im¬ 
proved  work  on  the  cuts 
as  well  as  the  type, 
and  many  letters  of  the 
type  used  are  badly 
nicked.  We  admire  the 
cover  very  much,  and 
good  work  was  done 
on  the  lithographed 
insert,  showing  illus¬ 
trations  of  various  Ca¬ 
nadian  birds. 

The  Lowe  Printing 
Company,  Coffey  ville, 

Kansas. —  The  blotter 
sent  us  is  well  designed 
and  is  attractive  in 


which  would  now  appear  eccentric,  which  of 
necessity  and  type  limitations  were  apparent 
in  the  printing  of  Colonial  times. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio. — For  the  Convenience  of  the 
Charge  Customer  ”  is  a  very  good  book.  We 
like  the  format,  admire  the  layout,  but  regret 
that  the  type  used  was  badly  “  nicked  ”  and 
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so  imperfectly  cast  otherwise  that  the  pressman 
was  handicapped,  though  in  make-ready  and 
control  of  the  ink  flow  he  did  not  do  as  well 
as  he  should  have  done.  The  book  represents 
another  of  those  cases  where  good  gehex-al  plans 
have  gone  awry  because  of  carelessness  or  inat¬ 
tention  to  what  may,  at  the  time,  seem  “  little, 
unimportant  details.” 


The  Commercial  Printer,  Waukegan,  Illi¬ 
nois. —  The  handling  of  the  Christmas  program 
for  the  First  Presbyterian.  Church  of  your  town 
is  admirable,  especially  so  as  regards  its  con¬ 
ception.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  double¬ 
tone  ink  improved  the  half-tones  materially, 
and  the  slurring  effect  produced  on  the  type 
with  that  ink  is  rather  displeasing.  The  shaded 
text-letter  used  for  setting  the  titles  through¬ 
out  is  too  weak,  and  if  that  style  of  letter  was 
considered  necessary  or  was  arbitrary,  a  larger 
size  should  have  been  used.  All  in  all,  however, 
the  book  is  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  You 
have  good  reason  to  feel  proud  of  your  efforts. 


The  announcement  of  the  coalition  of  the 
talents  of  Arthur  C.  Rogers,  William  Henry 
Baker  and  Allen  Brett  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  made  in  the 
news  columns,  but  the  folder  carrying  that 
announcement  is  worth  mention  in  this 
department,  not  because  of  its  typographical 
arrangement,  which,  of  course,  is  of  high  order, 
but  more  especially  because  of  the  way  in  which 
the  firm’s  “  principals  ”  and  “  principles  ”  are 
handled  thereon.  The  “  principals'  ”  portraits 
appear  at  the  top  of  one  page,  and  the  “  prin¬ 
ciples,”  very  good  ones,  appear  below  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  To  serve  every  client  as  if  he  were 

our  sole  employer  ;  and  he  will  be  in  his  own 
line.  To  accept  no  business  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  or  that  we  are  not  convinced  may 
profitably  be  promoted.  To  accept  no  commis¬ 
sions,  direct  or  indirect,  from  artists,  engravers 
or  printers  on  work  ordered  for  our  clients. 
To  refuse  to  enter  into  competition  with  other 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  price ;  and  to  afford 
our  clients  a  service  that  can  not  be  gaged  by 
the  price  paid.  To  value  our  word  ;  to  regard 
confidences  ;  to  stand  upon  our  own  feet ;  and 
to  grow  as  slowly  as  safety  may  demand.” 

The  Phoenix  Printing  Company,  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. —  Phoenix  Pointers,  your  house- 


! Place  this  half  of  card! 
on  shelf  in  your  deskj 
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Suggestion  for  a  handy  desk-calendar  which 
should  prove  profitable  advertising 
for  any  printer. 


jflR^UE  STYLE  J  KINGSBURY  PIANO  has  won 
its  way  into  the  hearts  and  the  homes  of 

H  B  J  thousands  of  jiiano  lovers  both  on  account  of 
its  fine  musical  qualities  and  its  artistic  case 
design.  For  years  the  Kingsbury  Pianos  have 
been  recognized  as  the  leaders  among  conserv¬ 
atively  priced  instruments.  They  have  stood 
the  test  of  usage  in  musical  colleges,  studios 
and  homes,  and  through  merit  alone  have 
acquired  their  permanent  and  creditable 
reputation.  In  the  Style  J  we  offer  a  piano 
which  embodies  the  most  progressive  ideas 
and  modern  methods  of  manufacture. 

t ft I ft  T  ar*d  our  other  Kingsbury  models 
show  many  improvements  over 
the  older  styles,  and  we  therefore  offer  in  these 
instruments  even  greater  values  to  buyers  than 
we  have  given  heretofore.  The  results  of  our 
long  experience  in  piano  making  are  well  shown 
in  this  new  piano.  Prospective  purchasers  are 
requested  to  examine  it  and  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  freely  with  other  instruments. 

The  tone  will  be  found  to  be  sweet,  clear  and 
resonant.  The  construction  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  high  character  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  put  upon  it.  but  for  its  solidity  and 
consequent  durability.  The  veneers  show  rare 
beauty  of  figure  and  are  finished  with  the 
greatest  care.  Our  written  guarantee,  good 
for  ten  years,  is  given  every  buyer  of  these 
pianos. 

Text-page  of  folder  by  Sleepeck-Helman  Printing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


organ,  is  a  very  good  one,  the  inside  pages 
being  especially  well  made  up  and  in  a  style 
that  is  interesting.  We  have  never  admired  the 
style  of  type  known  as  Tudor  Black,  of  which 
there  are  several  variations,  and  it  does  not 
possess  any  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  style  of 
letter.  If  a  more  pleasing  text-letter,  say,  for 
example,  Caslon  Text  or  Engravers  Old  En¬ 
glish,  had  been  used,  the  appearance  of  the 
cover  would  be  better.  It  is  well  designed,  and 
the  colors  are  pleasing. 

Al  S.  Cain,  Provo,  Utah. —  The  letter-heads 
for  the  New  Century  Printing  Company  are 
interesting,  pleasing  and  effective.  We  do  not 
admire  such  rule  arrangements  as  made  on  the 
title-page  of  the  folder  entitled  “  Color  Is  the 
Sunshine  of  Art,”  and  believe  an  orderly,  sym¬ 
metrical  arrangement  would  have  been  much 
better.  The  cover  for  “  The  Bride's  Book  ” 
would  be  more  pleasing  if  the  panel  was  just 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  lines  of  type, 
with  equal  margins  at  top,  bottom  and  sides, 
and  if  the  top  of  the  ornament  joined  the  bor¬ 
der  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  extending  into  the 
panel. 

G.  T.  Keene,  San  Diego,  California. —  All 
your  specimens  are  neat  and  attractive.  The 
use  of  brown  inks  on  buff  and  brown  stocks 
seems  to  be  the  general  practice  with  your 
house,  whereas  black  ink  on  white  stock  is  the 


regular  combination  over  the  country.  The 
softness  of  the  browns  and  buffs  commends 
itself  because  of  their  richness  of  tone  and  the 
artistic  appearance  they  present.  Your  firm's 
business  card,  gotten  up  in  the  form  of  a  folder, 
is  very  pleasing. 

The  King  Press,  Franklinville,  New  York.— 
The  specimens  of  your  work  sent  us  are  of 
average  quality,  the  letter-heads  being  very 
neat.  The  can-label  for  Oakes  &  Pike  is  not 
very  attractive.  In  the  first  place,  the  colors 
are  not  pleasing,  there  being  insufficient  con¬ 
trast  between  them.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  set  the  word  “  Beef  ”  in  larger  type 
and  to  have  eliminated  the  decorative  border 
around  the  word,  which  border  serves  to  take 
away  from  the  prominence  of  the  important 
word.  Why  handicap  display-words  with  use¬ 
less  border  arrangements  ?  The  colors  on  the 
circular  for  the  Ontario  Knife  Company  are 
not  pleasing,  also.  If,  instead  of  the  brown, 
a  bright  green  or  blue  had  been  used,  the  work 
would  have  been  “  snappier,”  and  more  pleas¬ 
ing  from  an  artistic  standpoint  as  well. 

“  Proof  of  Our  Appreciation  ”  is  the  title  on 
the  envelope  bearing  a  copy  of  a  testimonial 
booklet  gotten  up  by  employees  of  The  Beacon 
Press,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  voice  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the 
management  during  the  year  1916.  It  fairly 
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breathes  cooperation.  At  the  editorial  mast¬ 
head  the  purpose  of  the  publication  is  stated 
to  be  “  To  express  their  appreciation  of  appre¬ 
ciation,”  and  the  first  item  is,  “  F.  B.  Johnson 


the  Revolution  would  be  more  pleasing  if  the 
margins  at  top  and  sides  of  the  upper  group 
were  more  nearly  equal.  The  other  specimens 
demand  no  correction,  as  far  as  faults  of  a 


ability  of  simple  arrangements,  where  the  type 
is  the  first  consideration  and  wherein  only  such 

the  effectiveness  of  the  type.  The  impression 


M.O.Hopk  ms  *  Advertising 

Chicago 

Striking  letter-head  by  Ed  A.  McGrady,  with  Sleepeck-Helman  Printing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


is  some  boss.  He  surely  will  be  paid  ii 
coin.”  Typography  is  excellent  and 
teresting  style,  and  presswork  is  also  \ 
Floyd  H.  Lincoln,  Walton,  New  Yo 
samples  of  your  work,  “  all  done  with 
Caslon,”  are  of  excellent  grade, 


n  an  in-  gest  an  adherence  to  symmetrical  forms, 
sry  good.  Fred  O.  Larson,  Souris,  South  Dakota. — 
•k. —  The  The  rules  printed  in  red  dominate  on  your 

good  old  letter-head  and  give  good  evidence  of  the  desir- 


one  gets  in  looking  over  this  design  is  that  the 
rule  arrangement  was  the  first  consideration. 
Lines  of  type  should!  never  be  set  in  a  vertical 
position,  but  always  as  they  are  read,  that  is, 
horizontally.  If  the  rules  printed  in  blue  did 
not  appear  between  the  lines  of 
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U  S  is  a  steep  hillside, 
lidway  by  a  paved  road, 
enter  of  the  hill  are  stair- 
tone,  with  wide  landings; 
.  ,  blocking  out  the  stars,  is 
a  dark  building  with  crenellated  turrets.  Beside 
the  roadway  is  a  windowless  hut  —  a  mere  blind 
wall — and  at  each  side  of  this  wall  the  stairways 
ascend.  Below  is  a  playing  field,  and  beyond  this, 
further  down,  a  river,  with  great  mills  beside  it, 
where  even  at  Cliristmastide  the  loud  forges  are 
flaming. 

From  the  high  turrets  a  sound  as  of  many 
trumpets  floats  down.  Then  a  light  breaks  on  the 
level  above  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  one  sees  dimly 
three  figures,  grave,  majestic,  imperative  —  the 
Prophets  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah. 


THE  DUQUESNE 
CHRISTMAS  MYSTERY 


List  ye,  as  it  is  written,  so  spake  I 
Isaiah:  For  the  Lord  Himself  shall  send 
Is) 


fied  and  bizarre.  The  style  is  more 
that  of  theatrical  performers  than 
one  suitable  to  the  use  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  effect  obtained  by 
printing  the  blue  over  the  orange, 
shifting  the  guides  slightly  as  you 
did  to  obtain  the  effect  of  double 
lines  in  the  ornaments,  is  not 
pleasing.  It  represents  a  case 
where  the  printer,  as  he  often 
does,  has  gone  to  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  which  make  his  work  less 
attractive  than  it  would  be  had  he 
left  well  enough  alone.  In  other 
words,  the  two  colors  in  this  de¬ 
sign  are  more  pleasing  than  the 
three. 

Ellsworth  Geist,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. —  The  little  book 
made  up  of  the  text  of  a  playlet 
which  was  enacted  by  the  people 
of  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Christmas  Day,  is  very  pleasing. 
It  is  just  what  we  would  expect, 
considering  the  talent  engaged  in 
its  production,  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  graphic  arts  field  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  production.  Thomas 
Wood  Stevens,  an  authority  on 
hand-lettering  and  design,  wrote 
the  text;  Harry  L.  Gage,  head  of 
the  department  of  printing  of 
The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  cut  the  decorations  from 
wood  blocks  and  mixed  the  inks, 
and  with  the  typography  in  your 
hands  the  cycle  was  complete.  We 
are  showing  in  this  department 


THE  DUQUESNE 
CHRISTMAS  MYSTERY 


First  text-page,  title  and  cover-design  of  a  handsome  booklet,  printed  on 
white  hand-made  stock.  Read  review  of  Ellsworth  Geist  on  this  page. 


reproductions  of  some  of  the  pages, 
but,  of  course,  on  smooth  stock, 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original 
pages  is  lost,  for  hand-made  stock 
of  a  good  grade  was  used  on  the 
book  itself. 

Wardwell,  Printer-man,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.—  The  dinner-menu 
for  the  Sigma  Upsilon  fraternity 
is  exceptionally  neat,  but  subject 
to  certain  improvements.  In  the 
first  place,  if  one  is  to  use  wood- 
veneer,  or  imitation  wood-veneer, 
for  the  cover  of  a  booklet,  or  on 
other  work,  the  design  should  not 
cover  the  surface  to  the  extent 
that  the  effect  of  the  substance 
is  lost,  as  in  this  case.  The  title- 
page  is  a  trifle  bottom-heavy, 
which  fault  could  be  overcome  and 
the  margins  at  the  top  made  more 
pleasing  if  the  upper  group  was 
raised  about  two  picas.  If  the 
order-of-dances  page  had  been  set 
in  smaller  type,  the  type-matter 
would  have  occupied  less  of  the 
perpendicular  space,  and  the  mar¬ 
gins  at  sides,  top  and  bottom 
would  have  shown  a  less  displeas¬ 
ing  variation.  The  small  sizes  of 
text  used  for  the  headings  on 
this  page  contrast  disagreeably 
with  the  proportionately  wider 
roman  capitals.  The  extended 
block-letter  does  not  harmonize 
with  either  the  text  or  the  roman, 
the  shape  and  design  of  the  letters 
being  altogether  different. 


TYPOGRAPHIC  CONTEST 


pN  response  to  the  requests  of  many  of  our  readers, 
The  Inland  Printer  has  decided  to  conduct  another 
contest.  This  time  the  winner  will  not  only  carry 
off  a  substantial  cash  prize,  but  will  have  the  extreme 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  design  used  in  place  of  the 
regular  cover  on  The  Inland  Printer — for  the  contest  is  to  be  on 
the  arrangement  of  a  cover -design  for  this  magazine.  The  result  will 
be  announced  in  the  June  issue,  and  the  design  winning  the  first 
prize  will  appear  on  the  cover  of  that  number  of  the  magazine. 


THE  COPY 

The  Inland  Printer.  The  Leading  Trade  Journal  of  the  World 
in  the  Printing  and  Allied  Industries.  June,  1917.  Vol.  59.  No.  3. 
Price  Thirty  Cents. 

(  The  use  of  the  term  “  The  Leading  Trade  Journal  of  the  World  in  the  Printing  and  Allied 

THE  CONDITIONS 

The  designs  to  be  made  in  one  of  three  sizes,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  designer  and  the  adaptability  of  his  equipment : 

(1)  48  x  66  picas,  leaving  one-half  inch  margin  on  all  four  sides 
of  the  9x1a  inch  page;  (2)  42x60  picas,  leaving  one  inch  margins; 
and  (3)  36  x  49  picas,  which  is  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the 
larger  page.  Since  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  engraver  to  make  an 
enlargement  of  the  small  size,  should  one  so  set  be  awarded  the 
grand  prize,  press -proofs  should  be  particularly  clear  and  sharp. 

Five  press-proofs  of  each  design  submitted  to  be  printed  in  two 
colors,  on  cover  stock  of  any  color. 

One  proof  of  each  form  to  be  furnished,  printed  in  black  on 
white  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  possible  reproduction. 

Only  type,  typefounders’  material  and  stock  cuts  to  be  used. 
No  hand-lettering  or  decoration  is  desired. 

All  designs  to  be  considered  must  reach  The  Inland  Printer 
not  later  than  May  1.' 

All  packages  bearing  specimens  to  be  entered  in  the  contest  to 
be  addressed  to  Contest  Editor,  The  Inland  Printer,  632  Sherman 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

THE  AWARDS 

First  Priz,e — Twenty -five  Dollars. 

Second  Prize — Fifteen  Dollars. 

Third  Prize — Ten  Dollars. 


Only  two  months  to  get  your  entries  ready.  Better  get  busy  at  once ! 


Read  important  notice  on  page  92. 
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THE  COPY  FOR  A  PRINTER  S  HOUSE-ORGAN. 

FROM  “  THE  T.  &  T.  IMPRINT." 

NE  of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
publishing  a  house-organ  is  the  nature  of 
the  copy  to  be  used.  First  of  all,  it  must 
be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  command 
immediate  attention,  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  recipient  and  lead  him  through  the  vari® 
ous  pages.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of 
copy  for  a  printer’s  house-organ  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  is  that  used  for  The  T.  &  T.  Imprint 
for  the  winter  of  1916  and  1917,  bearing  the  title,  “A  State¬ 
ment  of  the  Policy  of  this  House,”  and  as  it  is  so  rich  in  sug¬ 
gestion  and  should  give  many  printers  a  new  point  of  view, 
we  are  reprinting  it  here  by  special  permission.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  copyrighted  in  1916,  and  all  rights  are  reserved 
by  the  publishers,  Taylor  &  Taylor,  printers,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 

A  Statement  of  the  Policy  of  this  House. 

The  printer’s  calling,  like  that  of  the  architect,  is  a 
business  of  close  personal  relationship.  This  is  so  because 
into  every  piece  of  printed  matter,  if  it  aspire  to  more  than 
mere  perfunctory  attainment,  must  go  something  of  the 
individuality  of  its  creator.  And  as  the  human  being 
evolves  from  the  scattered  forces  of  youth  the  code  of  con¬ 
duct  of  the  man,  so  every  business  must,  and  does,. develop 
from  the  formative  state  into  a  structure  of  stable  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  because  the  fundamentals  underlying  the  work 
of  this  House  have  now  crystallized  into  a  definite  policy  on 
which  it  is  its  intention  to  stand  or  fall,  that  this  mono¬ 
graph  is  written. 

1 — The  Indifference  of  the  Public  Toward  Good  Printing. 

“  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  making  of  a  good  book,  from  the  mechan¬ 
ical  point  of  view,  will  be  regarded  as  an  achievement  quite 
as  worthy  as  the  painting  of  a  good  picture.” — De  Vinne. 

All  thoughtful  printers  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us 
when  we  state  that  most  of  the  printed  matter  produced 
is  so  atrocious  from  the  mechanical  point  of  view  that  one 
wonders  how  it  can  possibly  be  accepted.  The  explanation 
is  the  low  standard  of  public  taste  in  this  country  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  printed  things,  which,  being  reflected  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  buyers  of  printing,  makes  them  the  par¬ 
ties  directly  responsible.  Were  a  similar  standard  applied 
to  other  forms  of  expression,  the  public  would  rest  without 
complaint  were  wax  figures  placed  as  statuary  within  our 
parks  and  squares.  But  no,  it  will  pay  five  dollars  cheer¬ 
fully  to  hear  a  Tetrazzini  sing  once,  but  it  declines  to  pay 
more  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  a  printed  book. 

A  printed  book!  that  can  give  joy,  not  once,  but  many 
times,  that  never  loses  its  luster,  and  that  has  of  all  things 
produced  by  man  the  closest  approach  to  immortality:  nor 
time,  nor  fire,  nor  earthquake  can  obliterate  a  message 
when  once  it  has  been  given  circulation  in  a  printed  book. 

But,  lacking  all  taste  in  printing,  the  public  demands 
“  cheap  books  ” ;  that  is  to  say,  books  that  are  cheap  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  are  well  done;  not  inexpensive 
books,  for  an  inexpensive  thing  can  still  be  well  made. 

A  sound  public  taste  in  matters  of  typography — such 
a  taste,  for  example,  as  we  exercise  when  we  select  a  chair 
or  a  table  for  our  home  —  would  demand  books  well  made 
from  the  mechanical  point  of  view  that  could  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Instead  we  find  books  acceptable,  and 
even  satisfactory,  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people  that  are 
not  well  made  and  that  are  in  infinitely  bad  taste  so  far  as 
printing,  illustrating  and  binding  are  concerned.  And  as 


commercial  printing  merely  reflects  the  current  standards 
that  have  first  been  set  by  the  printed  book,  what  we  have 
just  said  in  respect  to  book  printing  holds  true  in  the  field 
of  commercial  printing. 

The  exceptions  that  come  to  hand  from  time  to  time 
simply  prove  the  rule,  though  the  increasing  number  of 
these  seems  to  point  that  the  time  is  shortly  to  arrive  that 
shall  see  the  development  of  a  sound  public  taste  as  regards 
all  printed  things. 

With  this  sound  public  taste  will  come  a  willingness  to 
pay  a  reasonable  price,  and  when  that  time  comes  who  will 
deny  that  the  printers  shall  take  real  joy  in  doing  good 
printing? 

At  present,  however,  lacking  this  incentive,  and  with 
little  or  no  appreciation  in  the  instances  where  good  work  is 
attempted,  printers,  as  a  rule,  have  fallen  back  to  supply¬ 
ing  what  the  public  has  demanded  and  has  been  satisfied 
with;  and  who  can  blame  them? 

2 — The  Printer's  Duty  as  We  See  It. 

This  House  rebels  against  this  state  of  apathetic  indif¬ 
ference  toward  printing.  Our  duty,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  do 
as  well  as  we  can,  not  as  cheaply  as  we  can,  each  commis¬ 
sion  entrusted  to  our  care.  We  aim  to  have  each  piece  of 
work,  no  matter  how  trifling  it  may  be,  in  good  taste,  emi¬ 
nently  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  possessed  of  simple  beauty. 

We  are  trying  in  our  work  to  be  governed  by  an  ideal. 
Our  constant  striving  in  this  direction,  we  believe,  has 
resulted  in  a  steady  improvement  of  our  every-day  output; 
for  with  us  one  piece  of  work  is  just  as  tall  as  any  other 
piece  of  work;  we  do  not  aim  alone  to  do  the  occasional 
thing  well,  but  we  aim  to  do  everything  well. 

Paderewski  could  not  play  his  glorious  Chopins  were  he 
to  neglect  good  music  save  where  it  was  specially  asked  for, 
content  to  earn  a  cafe  living  meanwhile  by  tinkling  rag¬ 
time;  nor  could  an  architect  be  capable  of  building  an 
imposing  structure  like  our  City  Hall,  who,  when  a  cottage 
was  brought  to  him  to  do,  simply  took  the  money  for  doing 
it  —  at  the  market  price !  —  and  then  dumped  the  entire 
responsibility  on  the  carpenter  on  the  job. 

In  the  same  way,  a  printer  can  not  possibly  perform  on 
occasion  unless  he  practices  day  in  and  day  out,  trying  to 
do  everything  that  comes  to  him  to  do,  no  matter  how  small 
or  inexpensive  it  may  be,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

We  therefore  deem  it  essential  to  try  to  do  each  and 
every  piece  of  work  well.  This  is  our  ideal,  and  it  is  an 
ideal  which  to  be  realized  means  that  each  and  every  piece 
of  work  must  be  planned  in  advance.  If  you  simply  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  workroom  without  taking  the  pains  to  do 
this,  whether  it  turns  out  well  or  ill  is  purely  a  matter  of 
chance.  Particularly  does  good  typography  —  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  good  printing,  in  fact  the  structure  itself  —  require 
planning  in  detail.  Every  piece  of  printing,  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  plainest,  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  true  sense  if  it 
be  properly  made  and  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  a  printed 
book  that  is  well  made  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  art 
of  printing. 

3 — A  Policy  of  Service. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  have  any  one  think  that 
we  do  only  so-called  “  artistic  ”  printing,  which  is  not  so. 
We  loathe  the  phrase  “  artistic  printing  ”  and  never  use  it 
■ — -  there  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  only  good  printing  and 
bad  printing. 

Any  good  statue  is  a  work  of  art;  similarly,  any  piece 
of  good  printing  is  likewise  a  work  of  art.  But  just  as 
there  is  ho  special  kind  of  “  artistic  ”  sculpture,  so  there 
is  no  special  kind  of  “  artistic  ”  printing.  Both  are  either 
good  or  bad,  and  are  or  are  not  works  of  art. 
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What  constitutes  good  printing  depends  in  every  case 
on  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended;  and  any  printing 
that  is  intelligently  planned  and  capably  carried  out  is 
good  printing;  for  the  finest  printed  book  adorned  with 
the  finest  illustrations  is  no  more  than  that,  and  should 


never  be  spoken  of  as  “  artistic,”  any  more  than  a  glorious 
piece  of  sculpture  would  be  said  to  be  an  “  artistic  ”  statue. 

We  do  good  printing;  and  this  includes  printing  of  the 
simplest  and  of  the  most  inexpensive  kinds;  but  all  our 
printing  is  planned  in  advance  and  aimed  to  give  the  best 
possible  return  to  those  who  patronize  us.  But  we  must 
decline  to  do  printing  so  thoughtlessly,  or  so  carelessly  or 
hurriedly,  as  to  be  discreditable  to  ourselves,  or  as  tending 
to  lower  our  adopted  standards  of  excellence. 

4 — A  Policy  to  Maintain  a  Standard  of  Simple  Excellence. 

We  wish  to  have  all  our  work  stand  for  something  defi¬ 
nite  —  for  distinct  standards  in  taste,  and  for  principles 
in  accord  with  the  fundamentals  of  good  printing.  Where 
conditions  imposed  make  successful  performance  on  our 
part  impossible  of  fulfillment,  we  do  not  feel  we  should  do 
the  work  at  all. 

So  few  people  understand  the  position  the  printer  should 
occupy  to  the  printed  book  —  must  occupy  if  good  taste  in 
printed  matter  is  ever  again  to  become  ascendant.  Simi¬ 
larly,  they  misunderstand  the  position  the  printer  must 


occupy  toward  any  piece  of  commercial  printing,  such  as 
the  catalogue,  pamphlet  or  booklet;  the  governing  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  making  of  these,  and  the  problems  involved  in 
their  planning,  being  identical  with  the  principles  and 
problems  involved  in  good  bookmaking. 

Without  an  understanding  of  underlying  principles  and 
the  ability  to  apply  them,  it  is  not  possible  to  plan  prop¬ 
erly  any  piece  of  printed  matter.  To  meet  the  problems 
that  arise  requires  real  knowledge,  the  result  of  study  bred 
of  enthusiasm ;  mere  mechanical  excellence  is  not  sufficient. 
The  printer,  and  not  the  buyer  of  printing,  should  supply 
this  knowledge. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that,  as  a  prerequisite  to  suc¬ 
cessful  performance,  the  printer  should  be  given  control 
of  the  work  from  the  ground  up.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  us  (or  for  any  printer,  for  that  matter)  to 
make  a  successful  piece  of  book  or  catalogue  making  where 
so  much  that  is  vital  to  the  general  plan  of  the  work  from 
the  mechanical  side  is  predetermined  beyond  recall,  as  is 
only  too  often  the  case. 

Recently  a  book  was  submitted  to  us  for  quotation, 
where  paper,  cuts  and  binding  —  three  vital  matters  —  had 
all  been  arranged  for  independently  of  the  printer’s  advice 
or  judgment.  We  declined  the  work  in  this  instance  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  we  could  not  do  anything  creditable  under  the 
specifications  submitted.  These  presented  insurmountable 
obstacles  of  disharmony.  Instead  of  its  looking  a  unit  on 
completion,  we  knew  this  book  must  turn  out  to  be  merely 
a  series  of  detached  leaves,  sewed  together  in  a  cover  that 
itself  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  inside,  and  which 
would  add  the  final  discordant  note. 

And  that  is  just  the  way,  if  we  may  say  so  frankly,  that 
a  great  many  commercial  catalogues  —  as  well  as  the  vast 
mass  of  commercial  printing,  such  as  pamphlets,  folders 
and  booklets  —  strike  us.  From  the  printer’s  point  of  view 
they  are  not  “  books,”  not  units,  but  detached  fragments 
of  printing  sewed  or  folded  into  a  common  cover.  There 
was  no  “  architect  ”  in  charge  when  they  were  designed. 

And  just  as  an  architect  should  decline  to  undertake  to 
design  a  house  where  his  patron  (taking  the  tender  advice 
of  the  material-men)  had  gone  off  on  his  own  account  and 
bought  in  advance  red  tile  for  a  roof,  corrugated  iron  for 
the  side  walls,  and  marble  for  the  entrance,  so  we  feel  we 
can  not  undertake  to  print  a  book,  or  other  important  work, 
where  paper,  cuts  and  binding  —  purchased  in  advance 
without  our  advice  —  present  similar  incongruities. 

5 — A  Policy  to  Maintain  Professional  Standards. 

Holding  the  views  we  do,  we  believe  that  where  impor¬ 
tant  work  is  under  consideration,  the  printer  to  do  the  work 
should  be  deliberately  selected  as  being  specially  qualified, 
and  not  chosen  from  among  a  number  of  bidders  on  a  set 
of  specifications. 

The  printer  should  be  the  architect  of  the  house  that 
the  manuscript  and  illustrations  take  their  places  in.  In 
other  words,  in  selecting  a  printer  we  believe  the  profes¬ 
sional  point  of  view  should  prevail,  and  not  the  trade  point 
of  view,  if  the  work  is  to  be  an  assured  success  on  its 
mechanical  side.  This  is  not  an  innovation  by  any  means, 
as  it  is  the  regular  practice  followed  in  many  instances  by 
book  publishers  in  Europe  and  America,  and  from  now  on 
is  to  be  our  own  regular  practice  in  the  printing  of  books 
and  also  in  handling  important  commissions  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  field. 

Where  we  are  asked  to  handle  a  piece  of  work  from  the 
ground  up,  and  to  submit  a  plan  upon  it,  this  is  our  practice  : 

We  receive  complete  manuscript  and  illustrations  (or, 
in  the  absence  of  actual  manuscript  and  copy  for  illustra- 
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tions,  summaries  or  descriptions  of  these,  to  indicate  the 
problems  involved),  and  at  the  same  time,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  an  indicated  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  buyer 
within  which  we  are  to  produce  the  work  in  question.  We 
then  start  a  complete  plan,  and  concurrently  with  this  we 
make  estimates  of  cost,  so  as  to  be  certain  we  can  place 
this  particular  work  in  the  buyer’s  hands  at  a  cost  to  him 
within  that  specified.  If  it  should  chance  that  the  plan 
submitted  does  not  meet  with  the  buyer’s  approval,  even 
though  the  cost  feature  is  satisfactory  to  him,  then  we  alter 
the  plan  to  meet  his  wishes,  or  failing  in  this,  the  buyer  has 
the  right  to  place  the  work  with  another  printer. 

We  do  not,  however,  do  any  work  on  “speculation”; 
a  buyer  must  compensate  us  for  the  time  and  labor  spent 
by  us  on  the  plan  submitted  in  case  the  work  is  abandoned 
or  it  is  given  to  another  printer. 

Nor  on  important  work  will  we  submit  a  plan  in  com¬ 
petition,  even  though  the  agreement  is  to  pay  us  for  it, 
unless  provision  is  made  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  several 
plans  presented,  independently  of  the  buyer  and  the  printer. 
In  other  words,  on  important  work  we  have  adopted  it  as 
our  policy  not  to  enter  into  a  competition  of  design  and 
plan  except  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  under  which  archi¬ 
tectural  competitions  are  conducted. 

€ — A  Policy  to  Advocate  Constructive  Price-Making. 

In  carrying  on  our  work  we  aim  to  meet  one  important 
limitation  —  that  of  cost.  We  prefer  not  to  give  exact 
quotations,  though  we  do  not  decline  to  do  so.  Our  usual 
way  is  to  plan  each  piece  of  work  within  reasonable  limits 
of  cost,  though  not  necessarily  within  the  cheapest  limits. 

We  never  try  to  do  anything  within  limits  of  the  “  low¬ 
est  market  price,”  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  in  the 
long  run  we  should  almost  certainly  sacrifice  every  ounce 
of  quality  in  the  consummation  of  this  object.  Holding  the 
point  of  view  we  do,  we  can  not  accept  the  “  lowest  market 
price  ”  as  indicative  of  reasonable  cost;  because  in  any 
given  instance  it  must  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we 
can  not  do  anything  at  all  creditable  within  such  limits. 

We  aim  to  charge  fair  prices  and  to  plan  each  piece  of 
work  within  a  reasonable  cost.  In  most  instances  our 
agreement  is  that  our  price  at  the  outside  shall  not  exceed 
a  stated  sum;  and  then  if  it  turns  out  we  have  produced 
the  work  at  a  cost  less  than  we  have  estimated,  we  give 
the  buyer  the  benefit  of  the  saving,  the  margin  of  profit 
being  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  work  was  originally 
estimated;  but  in  any  event  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  the 
outside  limit  agreed  on. 

Among  those  who  have  done,  or  are  doing,  business  with 
us  on  this  basis  we  may  name :  [here  follow  the  names  of  a 
number  of  customers].  The  repeat  orders  received  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  arrangement  as  thoroughly  practicable 
and  as  satisfactory  in  results.  The  orders  handled,  or  now 
being  handled,  for  these  firms  on  this  basis  range  in  cost  all 
the  way  from  $10  to  $5,000  each. 

When  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  this  is  the  logical  way  to 
quote  prices,  both  for  the  buyer  and  the  printer.  It  is  just 
the  same  way  one  deals  with  an  architect.  If  we  go  to 
him  we  tell  him  we  need  a  house  with  so  many  rooms  and 
we  give  him  the  size  of  our  ground.  The  first  thing  he 
asks  us  is  how  much  money  we  wish  to  spend,  and  from 
our  answer  he  knows  whether  to  plan  in  brick  or  wood,  so 
when  the  house  is  completed  the  cost  has  not  exceeded  what 
we  have  wished  to  spend,  unless  subsequent  changes  have 
been  made. 

The  analogy  between  printing  and  architecture  is  very 
close  in  many  ways,  but  in  no  one  way  more  so  than  in  this 


matter  of  planning  within  a  stipulated  cost.  The  size  of 
the  manuscript  represents  the  number  of  rooms  needed; 
the  width  and  height  of  the  paper  area,  the  ground  on 
which  our  structure  must  stand;  the  leaves,  or  pages,  the 
number  of  stories  we  must  put  to  our  house,  to  provide  the 
rooms  we  require.  And  the  way  the  architect  plans  to  the 
sum  he  shall  spend  is  the  way  the  printer  should  plan  to 
the  sum  the  buyer  wishes  to  spend. 

This  way  of  asking  for  quotations  is  constructive;  the 
other  way  —  the  policy  of  getting  competing  bids  —  is  sub¬ 
versive  of  good  taste  and  good  work,  and  is  destructive. 

7 — A  Policy  to  Discourage  Wasteful  Competition. 

The  policy  of  getting  competing  bids  simply  means  that 
the  buyer  of  printing  must  plan  his  own  work  —  a  thing 
he  is  totally  incompetent  of  doing  as  a  matter  of  fact  — 
because  he  must  have  a  set  of  definite  specifications  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  competing  firms. 

On  any  piece  of  printing  a  buyer  can  specify,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  all  materials  to  be  employed ;  but  his  specifications  can 
not  cover  typography,  nor  can  they  govern  quality,  nor 
can  they  inject  good  taste  into  the  finished  product. 

What  is  the  result  in  the  long  run? 

Some  day  this  self-same  buyer  wishes  a  piece  of  work 
really  well  done  —  perhaps  a  book.  He  feels  that  he  has 
not  had  a  really  well-done  thing  the  whole  time  he  has  been 
dealing  with  printers. 

But  he  does  wish  this  piece  of  work  well  done;  so  how 
does  he  go  about  it? 

Why,  he  simply  elaborates  his  specifications,  gets  a  sug¬ 
gestion  here  and  a  suggestion  there,  and  finally  he  gets  a 
set  of  specifications  that  he  thinks  must  give  him  the  sort 
of  thing  he  wants.  Then  he  calls  for  bids  on  these  speci¬ 
fications  and  lets  the  work  to  the  firm  that,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  seems  to  be  the  lowest  responsible  bidder ;  for  a  man 
who  regularly  buys  his  printing  on  the  competitive  basis 
can  not  sever  himself  from  this  error  when  he  is  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  finding  a  printer  for  important  work. 

Will  he  get  a  first-class  piece  of  work? 

He  will  not,  because  his  plan,  to  begin  with,  lacks  the 
unity  that  professional  skill  alone  can  impart  to  any  work 
into  which  enters  the  creative  element. 

Will  he  have  saved  money? 

He  almost  certainly  will  have  not.  The  chances  are 
very  strongly  that  he  will  have  spent  very  much  more, 
sometimes  double  or  several  times  more,  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  was  intended.  In 
his  effort  to  get  something  specially  good,  adopting  hap¬ 
hazard  suggestions,  and  acting  as  his  own  “  architect  on 
the  job,”  he  will  probably  have  used  more  expensive  mate¬ 
rials  than  he  has  needed,  will  have  printed  in  two  or  three 
colors  where  one  would  have  done,  and  wound  up  with 
embossed  covers  and  other  excrescences  that  have  piled  up 
the  cost  needlessly. 

And  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  error  he  has  put  the  work 
in  competition,  giving  it  to  the  lowest  bidder  perhaps,  so 
that  whatever  merit  his  amateur  plan  may  have  possessed 
intrinsically  in  the  beginning  is  almost  certainly  lost  in  its 
execution,  hastened  by  the  printer  at  all  steps  in  its  manu¬ 
facture,  in  an  endeavor  to  make  money  at  a  price  that  was 
too  low  in  the  first  place,  and  that  was  quoted  in  the  stress 
to  get  business  where  price  is  the  prevailing  consideration. 
For  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  firms  that 
quote  low  prices  are  nearly  always  in  need  of  more  busi¬ 
ness.  And  remember  that  the  buyer,  not  the  printer,  is 
responsible,  for  the  printer  has  simply  endeavored  to  meet 
the  buyer’s  demands. 
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8 — A  Policy  of  One  Price  to  All. 

Ours  is  strictly  a  house  having  hut  one  price;  we  have 
adopted  a  classified  scale  that  calls  for  a  uniform  margin 
of  profit  as  a  basis  of  charge  to  each  and  every  one  of  our 
patrons. 

No  one  man  pays  us  more  than  another;  whether  we 
quote  in  advance  or  bill  him  on  open  order,  the  price  made 
is  based  on  exactly  the  same  margin  of  profit. 

This  margin  of  profit  varies  for  the  different  classes  of 
work  handled,  from  five  per  cent  on  very  large  orders  using 
very  inexpensive  materials,  where  there  is  little  risk  of 
spoilage  in  handling  and  manufacture,  to  twenty-five  per 


Our  cost  sheets,  including  the  proportion  added  for  over¬ 
head  expenses,  are  figured  at  hour-cost  rates  that  average 
the  same  as  the  hour-costs  prevailing  in  the  majority  of 
San  Francisco  printing  establishments.  Our  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  in  certain  instances  seem  to  range  somewhat  higher. 

Why  is  this? 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  proper  basis  on  which  a  com¬ 
parison  of  prices  in  printing  can  or  should  be  made  after 
work  is  finished,  because  any  printer  will  confirm  us  in 
stating  that  to  reprint  a  piece  of  work  it  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  from  ten  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent  or  twenty-five 
per  cent  less  in  labor  time  than  the  cost  of  doing  that  same 


Taylor  II.*»THE  PRINTER’S  DUTY 
and  AS  WE  SEE  IT. 

Taylor  <*»This  House  rebels  against  this 
Printers  state  of  apathetic  indifference  to' 
ward  printing.  Our  duty,  as  we 
see  it,  is  to  do  as  well  as  we  can, 
not  as  cheaply  as  we  can,  each 
commission  entrusted  to  our  care. 
We  aim  to  have  each  piece  of 
work,  no  matter  how  trifling  it 
may  be,  in  good  taste,  eminently 
suited  to  its  purpose,  and  possess' 
ed  of  simple  beauty. 

®ur  constant 

direction,  we  believe,  has  resulted 
in  a  steady  improvement  of  our 
every'day  output;  for  with  us  one 
piece  of  work  is  just  as  tall  as 
io 
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cent  on  small  editions  using  hand-made  papers  and  requir¬ 
ing  slow  speeds  and  extreme  supervision  and  watchfulness 
in  manufacture. 

Because  we  have  adopted  this  practice  of  one  price,  any 
price  quoted  by  us  in  the  first  instance  on  a  given  set  of 
specifications  is  our  lowest  price.  Unless  a  change  in  speci¬ 
fications  is  made,  we  can  not  alter  a  quotation  once  given. 
This  is  good  ethics  and  good  business. 

9 — A  Policy  of  Moderate  Prices. 

We  wish  to  disabuse  the  reader’s  mind  of  any  idea  that 
we  are  what  is  known  as,  or  called,  a  high-priced  house,  for 
we  are  not.  As  a  rule,  the  difference  between  our  prices  and 
those  of  firms  approximating  the  same  grade  of  service  as 
ours  is  very  slight  indeed. 


any  other  piece  of  work;  we  do  The 
not  aim  alone  to  do  the  occasion'  Policy 
al  thing  well,  but  we  aim  to  do  of  the 
everything  well.  House 

.^.Paderewski  could  not  play  his 
glorious  Chopins  were  he  to  neg' 
led:  good  music  save  where  it  was 
specially  asked  for,  content  to 
earn  a  cafe  living  meanwhile  by 
tinkling  ragtime;  nor  could  an  au 
chited:  be  capable  of  building  an 
imposing  structure  like  our  City 
Hall,  who,  when  a  cottage  was 
brought  to  him  to  do,  simply 
took  the  money  for  doing  it— 
at  the  market  price!— and  then 
dumped  the  entire  responsibility 
on  the  carpenter  on  the  job. 

.:5*In  the  same  way,  a  printer  can' 
not  possibly  perform  on  occasion 
unless  he  pradises  day  in  and  day 
out,  trying  to  do  everything  that 
comes  to  him  to  do,  no  matter  how 
ii 
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piece  of  work  from  the  original  manuscript.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  printer  does  not  have  anything  to  fig¬ 
ure  out,  but  simply  goes  ahead  surely  and  quickly,  with 
no  other  care  than  to  follow  copy.  A  comparison  by  asking 
another  price,  if  it  is  given  by  the  printer  figuring  from 
our  completed  work  in  instances  where  we  have  worked 
from  manuscript,  is  therefore  not  justifiable. 

Secondly,  while  our  cost  sheets  are  computed  from  hour- 
costs  no  higher  than  the  average  of  those  prevailing  in  San 
Francisco,  nevertheless  in  a  majority  of  instances  our  price 
on  any  given  piece  of  work  is  necessarily  a  trifle  more,  for 
we  aim  to  see,  not  how  cheaply,  but  how  well  (within  rea¬ 
sonable  limitations  of  cost)  we  can  do  any  order  entrusted 
to  our  care.  In  other  words,  while  our  hour-costs  are  no 
higher,  the  time  taken  by  us  to  do  the  work  is  likely  to  be 
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longer,  because  we  do  our  work  well.  The  difference, 
usually,  is  not  great;  and  in  the  long  run  we  can  save 
this  difference  many  times  over  to  those  who  have  faith  in 
us  and  who  stick  by  us. 

10 — The  Printer  and  the  Buyer  of  Printing. 

The  policy  of  buying  printing  on  bids  is  unjust  in  its 
very  essence,  for  no  two  printers  will  supply  the  identical 
article  in  answer  to  any  set  of  specifications,  no  matter 
how  elaborate  these  may  be.  And  money  saved  is  not  ahvays 
money  earned. 

There  is  no  proper  basis  on  which  a  comparison  can  be 
made,  as  between  any  two  printers,  of  the  prices  quoted  in 
advance  on  any  given  piece  of  work. 

When  you  make  such  a  comparison,  you  immediately 
declare,  in  effect,  that  the  printers  whose  prices  are  being 
compared  have  in  mind  to  supply  the  same  article,  which 
is  not  so,  unless  the  work  is  an  absolute  reprint.  Even 
then,  by  comparison  afterward,  variations  in  quality  of 
presswork  and  other  details  are  great  indeed  as  between 
one  printer  and  another. 

Any  printer  of  standing  will  honestly  supply  all  the 
materials  specified,  and  he  may  really  try  to  do  a  credita¬ 
ble  piece  of  work;  but  with  such  wide  variations  as  there 
are  between  printers  with  respect  to  knowledge,  training, 
good  taste  and  sense  of  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended, 
at  least  some  of  them  can  not  deliver  as  well  as  others. 

And  when  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  same  arti¬ 
cle  is  not  in  contemplation  by  all  the  parties,  how  can  a 
fair  comparison  be  made  in  advance? 

If  one  wishes  to  try  this  out  —  for,  after  all,  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof  —  let  him  supply 
two  printers  sometime  with  manuscript  and  specifications 
identical,  letting  each  work  independently  of  the  other.  He 
will  then  see  what  two  utterly  different  articles  will  be 
received  and  how  much  better  one  will  surely  be  than  the 
other.  We  feel  quite  certain  that  if  the  reader  will  but 
make  this  very  simple  experiment  it  will  serve  to  clear  up 
many  doubts  he  may  have  in  the  future  as  to  prices  that 
printers  will  charge  him. 

The  competitive-price  system  in  printing  spells  waste 
to  the  buyer;  it  is  not  even  economical  in  the  matter  of 
money  expenditure  alone.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  often 
the  case  that  those  who  buy  printing  on  bids  waste  more 
money  on  important  work,  through  needless  expenditures 
due  to  faulty  planning  and  mistaken  selection  in  materials, 
than  they  can  possibly  have  saved  over  periods  of  years 
by  competitive  bidding  on  their  every-day  printed  matter. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at 
the  bunghole. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  employ  a  good  printer,  giving  him 
a  cost  limitation  to  work  to  on  each  piece  of  work.  In  the 
long  run  the  buyer  is  greatly  in  pocket.  We  believe  this 
is  the  logical  way  to  buy  all  printing;  we  know  it  is  the 
economical  way  to  buy  important  printing. 

All  of  which  is  entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
commercial  field,  where  work  is  intended  primarily  for 
advertising  purposes,  good  printing  pays  larger  returns 
than  poor  printing;  for  this  is  a  fact  so  generally  recog¬ 
nized  by  professional  advertising  men  that  it  needs  no 
emphasis  by  us. 

For  printing  is  not  a  mere  commodity.  It  is  an  art  as 
well,  because  the  creative  element  enters  into  every  piece 
of  printed  matter.  It  is  an  art  that  must  be  practiced  as 
a  business.  _ _ 

The  art  of  a  thing  is,  first,  its  aim,  and  next,  its  manner 
of  accomplishment. —  C.  N.  Bovee. 
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NEWSPAPERS  MUST  BE  HELPFUL  AS  WELL  AS 
INTERESTING. 

“  Every  news  story,  every  editorial,  every  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  daily  or  a  weekly  newspaper,  besides  being  inter¬ 
esting,  must  be  helpful,  not  harmful,  in  its  effect  on  the 
readers,”  said  Prof.  Willard  G.  Bleyer,  head  of  the  Course 
in  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “A  Constructive  Policy  for  a  Weekly  Newspaper,” 
before  the  Central  Wisconsin  Press  Association. 

“  Even  news  of  crime  and  scandal,  although  usually 
small  in  amount  in  the  average  weekly  paper,  can  be 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  a  wholesome,  deterrent 
effect  on  readers.  More  important  than  any  other  news 
for  a  weekly  paper  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  the  community  in  which  the  paper  is  published. 

“  The  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  should  keep  in  mind  the 
typical  family  in  his  community  and  should  undertake  to 
publish  a  paper  that  will  appeal  to  every  member  of  that 
family,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  It  is  much  easier 
for  the  country  editor  to  do  this  than  it  is  for  the  publisher 
in  the  city,  for  a  wide-awake  country  publisher  can  easily 
keep  in  touch  with  the  majority  of  his  readers. 

“  The  country  publisher’s  first  task  is  to  analyze  his 
circulation  to  determine  what  proportion  of  his  subscribers 
live  in  town  and  what  proportion  in  the  country.  Then  he 
should  give  each  class  of  readers  a  proportionate  amount 
of  news  of  primary  interest  to  them.  It  is  easy  to  forget 
the  half  or  two-thirds  that  live  on  the  farms  and  to  edit  a 
paper  primarily  for  the  one-half  or  one-third  that  live  in 
the  town. 

“  Editorials  in  the  country  paper  should  bring  the  cur¬ 
rent  issues  into  closer  relation  to  the  home  and  business 
interests  of  its  readers.  They  should  also  help  the  farmer 
and  the  man  in  the  town  see  his  relation  to  the  important 
questions  in  the  State  and  the  nation.  The  editor  thus 
becomes  the  link  connecting  the  outside  world  with  the  more 
or  less  isolated  rural  community.  At  the  same  time,  the 
editor  can  not  afford  to  neglect  local  questions. 

“  The  same  standards  that  are  applied  to  the  news  and 
editorial  columns  must  also  be  applied  to  the  advertising 
columns,  both  by  the  daily  and  the  weekly  publisher.  Adver¬ 
tisements  must  be  interesting  and  attractive,  but  they  must 
also  be  helpful  and  not  harmful  in  their  effect  on  readers. 
The  printing  of  untruthful,  misleading,  and  harmful  adver¬ 
tisements  is  as  great  an  offense  against  readers  as  publica¬ 
tion  of  false  news  or  misleading  editorials.  Unfortunately, 
editors  and  publishers  whose  news  and  editorial  columns 
are  above  reproach,  still  lend  the  influence  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  columns  to  advertisers  of  get-rich-quick  schemes, 
harmful  nostrums,  fake  bargain  sales,  and  medical  quack¬ 
ery,  apparently  unmindful  of  the  injury  that  they  are 
doing  to  their  readers. 

“  When  country  merchants  can  be  made  to  realize  that 
their  advertisements  in  the  weekly  newspaper  should  be  as 
attractive  as  a  page  of  a  catalogue,  and  that  these  pages 
of  a  catalogue  go  to  readers  not  once  but  fifty-two  times  a 
year,  they  need  not  fear  outside  competition. 

“A  good  country  weekly  that  makes  its  news,  editorials, 
and  advertisements  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  members 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  published,  will  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  making  its  influence  felt  and  in  succeeding  finan¬ 
cially.  A  paper  that  appeals  to  every  member  of  every 
family  will  never  lack  subscribers.  A  paper  that  goes 
weekly  into  every  family  in  the  trade  zone  of  its  town  will 
never  lack  advertisers.  An  editor  whose  paper  is  read  by 
every  member  of  every  family  in  the  community  will  not 
lack  influence.” 
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PRESSROOM 

The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 
processes  to  an  exact  science. 


Work  Improved  by  Using  Pressboard. 

(1845)  A  correspondent  in  California  writes:  “  I  am 
very  thankful  to  The  Inland  Printer  for  the  help  I  have 
received.  I  have  tried  the  thin  pressboard  as  suggested  in 
your  letter,  and  I  get  a  sharper  and  clearer-looking  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  work.  I  wish  again  to  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  your  kindness  toward  me  and  the  patience  that 
you  have  had  with  me.” 

To  Prevent  Ink  Drying  in  Cans. 

James  McLeod,  publisher  of  the  Almonte  (Ont.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  writes :  “  In  the  March  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
the  query  regarding  waste  of  ink  reminds  me  that  I  for¬ 
merly  used  glycerin  in  the  ink.  It  keeps  the  air  out  and 
will  not  mix  with  non-copying  printing-ink,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  satisfactory  to  a  certain  degree.  Lately,  I 
have  been  buying  ink  put  up  in  tins,  with  a  small  screw- 
top  and  with  the  bottom  made  to  fit  tightly  into  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  To  use  it,  remove  the  small  top,  and  with 
slight  pressure  the  ink  is  forced  out  as  required.  When 
through  with  the  ink,  screw  on  the  top  again,  put  a  little 
pressure  on  the  bottom  to  force  it  up  tightly,  and  when 
you  wish  to  use  the  ink  again  you  will  find  it  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  it  was  first  opened.  The  can  referred 
to  above  is  known  as  the  ‘  Bush  ’  can.” 

Gold  Bronze  Rubs  Off  the  Stock. 

(1851)  A  Canadian  printer  encloses  several  samples 
of  printing  on  glazed  plate  stock.-  The  gold  appears  to 
adhere  firmly,  although  in  his  letter  he  states  that  it  does 
not.  This  condition  is  probably  due  to  a  longer  period  of 
drying,  since  it  was  first  tested.  His  letter  reads:  “As  a 
reader  of  The  Inland  Printer,  I  have  come  to  you  for 
some  advice.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  sample  of  the  stock 
with  the  printing  on,  and  one  with  the  bronze.  This  job 
is  for  the  top  of  a  candy-box.  If  you  take  the  one  bronzed, 
you  will  notice  that  you  can  rub  the  bronze  off.  Please 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  way  that  I  can  stop  this.  I  use 
printing-size  with  Japan  drier  in  it.  We  use  considerable 
of  this  stock  and  it  all  seems  to  act  the  same.  I  also  wish 
you  would  tell  me  what  temperature  a  pressroom  should 
be  kept  at  when  you  are  working  at  three-color  process- 
work.” 

Answer. —  When  we  tested  the  sheet  by  rubbing,  the 
bronze  adhered  quite  as  firmly  as  could  be  expected.  The 
appearance  of  the  bronzed  sheet,  however,  is  not  up  to 
what  would  be  called  good  work.  We  judge  this  is  caused 
by  using  a  relatively  coarse  bronze.  For  fine  work  on 
glazed  stock  of  this  character,  a  very  fine  grade  of  bronze 
should  be  used.  To  make  it  adhere  firmly,  have  your  ink- 
dealer  prepare  a  gold  size  which  can  be  used  on  this  glazed 
stock  without  picking  and  also  one  that  will  not  require 
either  a  softener  or  a  drier.  Ordinarily,  the  gold  size 
should  dry  firmly  if  given  sufficient  time.  Carry  plenty 


of  color,  and  when  it  shows  signs  of  drying  wash  up  the 
press.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  press  going  slowly,  rather 
than  to  run  too  far  ahead  of  the  bronzers  and  then  have 
to  stop  to  allow  them  to  catch  up,  because  both  the  printed 
sheets  and  the  ink  on  the  press,  rollers  and  plate  will  have 
a  tendency  to  dry.  If  you  desire  to  give  a  better  finish  to 
the  work,  you  may  remove  the  rollers  and  feed  the  sheets 
down  to  the  guides  again.  The  brushing  off  of  excess 
bronze  need  not  be  done  until  all  of  the  printing  opera¬ 
tions  are  complete.  The  second  impression  usually  lays 
the  bronze  quite  flat  and  gives  a  decided  finish  to  the  work. 
For  color-printing,  or  high-class  printing  of  all  kinds,  the 
temperature  of  the  pressroom  should  not  fall  below  seventy 
degrees.  Many  shops  maintain  a  higher  temperature. 

Scoring  Rule  Causes  Carton  Stock  to  Crack. 

(1846)  An  Ohio  pressman  writes:  “  The  information 
you  furnished  about  composition  rollers  has  been  valuable 
to  me.  I  thank  you.  I  would  like  to  have  some  more 
advice,  this  time  on  cutting  and  creasing.  We  make  a 
carton  cut  from  .025  inch  chip-board.  Lately  I  have  had 
trouble  with  the  scores,  the  grain  breaking.  Those  across 
the  grain  are  all  right.  I  have  tried  several  remedies  with¬ 
out  success,  and  among  them  narrow  channels,  wide  chan¬ 
nels,  heavy  and  light  impression,  and  keeping  stock  in 
damp  place  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  blanket  is  of  .025 
inch  chip-board,  of  the  same  quality  as  stock  used  on  run. 
We  also  use  two-point  scoring-rule.  Enclosed  find  sample.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  you  will  have  better  success  by 
taking  the  sharp  corner  off  of  the  rule.  This  can  be  done 
with  a  fine  file,  with  a  piece  of  fine  emery-cloth  or  a  fine 
oilstone.  Just  try  it  on  one  piece  of  the  rule  used  on  the 
most  difficult  part  of  a  fold,  and  see  how  it  works. 

Bronze  Powder  Adheres  to  Ink  in  Label. 

(1849)  A  Washington  dealer  in  printers’  supplies  sub¬ 
mits  samples  of  labels,  and  writes  as  follows :  “  Our  cus¬ 

tomers,  at  different  times,  have  had  trouble  in  running  a 
bronze  job  through  a  bronzer  whenever  one  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  impressions  was  printed  with  green  ink.  The  bronze 
will  not  wipe  off  the  green,  as  you  will  note  on  samples, 
where  there  is  no  other  color  underneath  it,  and  where 
the  green  form  overlaps  the  yellow  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  bronze  off.  The  cough-drop  sample  was  printed  on 
two  different  presses,  the  green  following  up  the  yellow  by 
about  three  hours’  time  so  as  not  to  allow  the  first  color  to 
crystallize.  The  inks  were  reduced  with  cottonseed  oil,  and 
paste-drier  was  added.  The  addition  of  powdered  magnesia 
to  the  bronze  brought  about  an  improvement,  but  does  not 
give  the  desired  results.” 

Answer. —  Where  the  ink  failed  to  set  properly,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time,  it  shows  that  the  amount 
of  cottonseed  oil  was  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  or  that 
insufficient  drier  was  used.  Since  there  was  no  means  of 
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drying  out  the  work,  it  would  have  been  adv^able  to  apply 
magnesia  to  the  sheets  by  means  of  the  bronzing-machine 
before  the  bronzing  was  attempted.  This  would  have 
caused  the  lapped  colors  to  absorb  sufficient  of  the  mag¬ 
nesia  to  obviate  the  sticking  of  bronze  on  the  lapped  parts 
of  the  label.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  had  a  longer  period 
elapsed  between  the  two  colors,  the  drying  out  would  have 
been  more  complete.  In  work  of  this  character  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  test  the  drying  qualities  of  inks  before  the  actual 
run  is  commenced.  This  can  be  done  with  the  inks  and 
plates  under  actual  working  conditions.  It  is  the  only  safe 
plan  on  long  runs. 

Printing  Half-Tones  on  a  Platen  Press. 

(1850)  A  California  printer  writes  as  follows:  “I 
want  some  information  regarding  half-tone  presswork,  and 
knowing  you  are  in  touch  with  all  late  developments,  write 
to  you.  What  I  want  particularly  is  complete  instructions 
for  making  ready  for  half-tone  work  on  platen  presses,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  chalk  overlay.  I  used 
to  do  some  presswork  years  ago,  but  the  larger  part  of  my 
experience  has  been  in  the  composing-room  in  smaller  shops 
where  the  best  methods  did  not  prevail  in  the  pressroom 
and  where  little  half-tone  work  of  good  quality  was  done. 
If  you  will  help  me  in  the  above  matter  I  will  appreciate  it 
very  much.” 

Answer. —  To  make  a  half-tone  plate  ready  on  a  platen 
press  you  must  be  certain,  first  of  all,  that  the  platen  is 
level,  if  it  is  a  press  of  the  clam-shell  type.  When  this  is 
done  you  will  prepare  a  suitable  tympan,  which,  ordinarily, 
will  consist  of  about  six  sheets  of  thin  print  or  book  paper, 
one  sheet  of  manila  as  a  cover  for  all  and  one  sheet  of 
thin  pressboard,  or  you  may  use  a  thin  sheet  of  brass  or 
zinc.  If  neither  of  these  are  available,  secure  a  sheet  of 
the  thinnest  tin  you  can  procure  from  a  tinsmith.  When 
the  form  has  been  placed  on  the  press  and  is  inked,  an 
impression  may  be  pulled  on  a  sheet  of  thin  paper.  This 
should  be  a  light  impression,  in  order  to  show  the  weak 
places  in  the  plate.  These  weak  spots  are  marked  and 
pasted  up  with  French  folio,  the  underlay  being  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  plate.  When  it  prints  evenly,  the  plate 
is  ready  to  be  made  ready  by  a  mechanical  overlay.  If  you 
have  the  chalk-overlay  process,  you  will  proceed  by  using 
the  right  amount  of  ink  on  the  form  and  by  taking  a  good 
impression  on  the  tympan.  A  sheet  of  the  prepared  chalk¬ 
board  is  then  printed  upon.  This  will  have  an  offset  im¬ 
pression  on  one  side  with  the  regular  impression  on  the 
other.  The  sheet  is  placed  in  the  etching-fluid,  which 
attacks  the  chalk  where  it  is  not  protected  by  a  film  of  ink. 
After  a  few  minutes’  treatment  the  sheet  is  removed  from 
the  fluid  and  is  placed  between  two  blotters  to  remove  the 
excess  moisture.  After  it  is  dry  it  is  ready  to  be  attached 
to  the  tympan  in  register  with  the  plate.  This  overlay  is 
the  means  of  applying  a  varying  pressure  to  the  tones  of 
the  half-tone  plate,  corresponding  to  the  density  of  the 
plate.  Where  the  plate  is  heavy  in  shadows,  the  overlay 
is  full  thickness.  Where  the  half-tone  plate  shows  high 
lights,  it  is  at  its  minimum  thickness.  In  this  manner  the 
solids  receive  the  heavy  pressure,  while  the  high  lights  are 
pressed  lightly.  Where  type  is  combined  with  half-tones 
the  overlay  should  be  prepared  in  advance  of  the  locking 
up  of  the  form.  When  an  impression  is  pulled  to  mark  out, 
the  sheet  may  be  spotted  up  and  attached  in  the  tympan. 
The  position  for  the  sheet  may  be  ascertained  by  pricking 
through  the  impression  on  the  top  sheet.  The  overlay  may 
be  attached  to  the  mark-out  sheet  and  a  sheet  may  be  cut 
out  of  the  tympan  to  correspond  to  the  area  of  the  half¬ 
tone.  The  hard  sheet  is  usually  just  under  the  top  sheet. 


The  Use  of  Mediums  in  Packing  to  Render  It 
Incompressible. 

(1838)  An  Illinois  pressman  writes,  in  part,  as  follows: 
“  I  am  a  regular  reader  of  that  invaluable  printing-trade 
journal,  The  Inland  Printer,  and  derive  great  benefit 
from  it.  I  wish  your  advice  on  the  following  in  regard  to 
the  forming  of  a  matrix  on  the  tympan  of  a  cylinder  press 
from  continued  impressions.  I  have  heard  of  pressmen 
using  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  just  beneath- the  drawsheet,  but 
don’t  know  exactly  whether  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  What 
are  its  especial  benefits?  Will  it  help  to  keep  away  the 
rough  edges  from  rough  shoulders  on  electros?  Would  you 
advise  its  use  on  vignette  half-tones?  Is  its  use  practiced 
in  the  good  shops?  Is  this  sheet  placed  directly  underneath 
the  drawsheet,  or  is  it  held  in  place  by  the  cylinder  clamps? 
If  you  advise  it,  what  thickness  is  the  best,  and  where  can 
it  be  procured?  In  making  ready  on  a  job  where  there  are 
a  number  of  half-tones,  plates  and  type,  is  it  not  advisable 
to  use  a  thin  weight  of  enameled  stock  to  mark  the  sheet  out 
on  and  patch,  or  is  the  enamel  too  soft;  if  so,  what  kind  of 
stock  should  be  used?  ” 

Answer. —  The  use  of  a  thin  metal  sheet  in  the  tympan 
on  a  cylinder  press  usually  accompanies  the  make-ready  on 
hig-h-class  work.  This  metallic  sheet  is  ordinarily  of  brass, 
and  not  over  .01  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Sheet  zinc  is  less 
costly  and  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  brass.  Many  press¬ 
men  use  the  thin  grade  of  pressboard  for  this  purpose ;  it  is 
of  a  fairly  regular  thickness,  varying  from  .008  to  .01  of  an 
inch,  and  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  inflexible  to  answer 
the  requirements  on  short  runs.  Of  course,  it  does  not  stand 
up  so  well  as  the  metal  under  long-continued  compression. 
The  formation  of  a  matrix  in  the  packing  of  a  cylinder  or 
of  a  platen  press  indicates  that  the  material  used  is  of  a 
more  or  less  resilient  nature,  or  perhaps  the  pressure  used 
in  printing  is  above  normal.  On  cylinder  presses,  if  a  ma¬ 
trix  appears  quickly  after  the  run  has  commenced,  it  may 
indicate  an  overpacked  cylinder,  or  a  cylinder  that  has  a 
weak  contact  with  the  bed  bearers.  We  recently  examined 
a  tympan,  used  on  a  50,000  run  of  a  magazine  form,  in 
which  the  top  sheet  was  changed  only  once.  There  was  no 
indication  of  compression  on  the  type-pages.  Where  the 
metallic  overlays  were  used,  the  sheet  immediately  above 
the  overlay  was  compressed  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  ma¬ 
trix  of  the  overlay.  This  condition  could  be  expected,  as 
this  sheet  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  entire  run 
of  50,000  impressions.  The  half-tones,  both  square  and 
vignette-finished,  showed  delicate  edges  on  the  latter  part 
of  the  run,  indicating  that  the  bed  bearers  were  giving  sup¬ 
port  to  the  cylinder  rather  than  the  form.  The  tympan 
consisted  principally  of  top-sheet  manila,  there  being  about 
five  sheets,  together  with  one  mark-out  sheet  on  thin  S.  & 
S.  C.  book,  and  one  hanger.  The  metallic  overlay  was 
attached  on  the  lower  sheet  of  manila.  The  foregoing  indi¬ 
cates  that  one  may  have  a  relatively  incompressible  tympan 
without  the  use  of  a  rigid  medium  like  the  sheet  brass  or 
thin,  hard  packing.  We  are  unable  to  advise  our  corre¬ 
spondent  whether  he  needs  a  metal  sheet  or  not,  as  we  were 
not  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  nor  the  kind  of  a 
press  he  uses.  However,  his  judgment  may  direct  him  after 
digesting  the  foregoing  points  relating  to  a  hard  packing. 
The  metallic  sheet  should  be  held  by  the  clamps.  Sheet  brass 
of  the  desired  thickness  may  be  secured  from  wholesale 
dealers  in  hardware.  Thin  pressboard  may  be  secured  from 
paper  houses.  If  you  are  unable  to  secure  thin  sheet  brass, 
you  may  find  a  substitute  in  offset-press  zinc,  which  may  be 
secured  from  dealers  in  lithographic  sundries.  Sheet  alumi¬ 
num  is  cheaper  than  either  of  the  foregoing  mentioned 
metals  and  will  answer  as  well. 
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TO  CELEBRATE  SIXTY- THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BIRTH  OF  MERGENTHALER. 

Announcement  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  on 
Friday,  May  11,  1917,  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Henry 
0.  Shepard  public  school,  Chicago,  to  celebrate  the  sixty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler, 
inventor  of  the  linotype.  An  invitation  has  been  extended 
John  R.  Rogers,  chief  of  the  experimental  staff  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  to  deliver  the  principal 
address,  and  the  daughter  of  the  inventor  is  expected  to 
unveil  a  portrait  of  her  father  which  she  and  her  mother 
are  presenting  to  the  school.  The  various  organizations 
which  aided  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  raising  the  fund  for  the  window  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  0.  Shepard,  in  whose  honor  the  school 
was  named,  have  also  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  memory  of  Mergenthaler,  who  gave 
the  best  part  of  his  life  toward  the  development  of  the 
machine  which  caused  such  a  great  advance  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry,  should  be  thus  honored.  Too  much  can  not 
be  said  in  commendation  thereof.  Considerable  publicity, 
however,  has  been  given  by  the  press  of  Chicago,  to  the 
effect  that  members  of  the  family  of  the  late  Henry  0, 
Shepard  have  objected  to  granting  the  use  of  the  school 
for  the  celebration.  To  a  large  extent,  this  publicity  has 
been  somewhat  misleading,  as  no  objection  whatever  has 
been,  or  is,  entertained  by  any  member  of  the  family  to 
such  a  celebration.  It  is  obvious  that  no  one  would  desire 
to  in  any  way  oppose  an  event  of  this  kind.  Strong  objec¬ 
tion,  however,  has  been  held  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  celebration  has  been  promulgated. 

After  the  dedication  services  during  September,  1914, 
at  which  time  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  window  took 
place,  a  Permanent  Board  of  Memorial  Trustees  was 
created,  and  officers  duly  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  after  the  insurance  and  maintenance  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  of  the  art  gallery,  and  securing  other  works  of 
art  as  opportunity  offered.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
Permanent  Board  of  Trustees,  exercises  have  been  held 
in  the  school  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Henry  0.  Shepard,  and  at  each  event  the  program  has 
included  addresses  on  the  lives  and  work  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  and  Walter  Scott,  whose 
pictures  also  appear  on  the  memorial  window.  Thus  the 
affairs  have  not  been  restricted  to  the  memory  of  one  man 
only,  but  to  printerdom  in  general,  which  may  well  be 
considered  the  only  fitting  way  to  hold  celebrations  of  this 
character. 

Since  the  anniversary  of  a  year  ago,  another  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  under  the  name,  Henry  0.  Shepard 
Memorial  Association,  arid  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  without  the  consent  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Board  of  Trustees.  The  purpose  of  this  body,  as  set 
forth  in  the  papers  of  incorporation,  is  to 

“.  .  .  cooperate  with  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Asso¬ 

ciation  of  Chicago  in  perpetuating  the  name  of  Henry  0. 
Shepard,  leading  master  printer  of  Chicago,  by  bringing 
about  the  naming  of  a  public  school  in  his  honor,  placing 
an  Old-Time  Printers’  memorial  window  therein,  com¬ 
memorating  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  in  a  fitting  man¬ 
ner,  and  otherwise  venerating  his  memory  as  one  of  the 
foremost  printers  of  his  time.” 

It  is  through  the  efforts  of  this  latter  organization  that 
the  forthcoming  celebration  in  honor  of  Mergenthaler  is 
being  held,  and  also  that  exercises  are  proposed  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  anniversary  of  Walter  Scott  on  May  22, 
1918.  No  mention  has  been  made  of,  or  steps  taken  for, 


commemorating  the  anniversary  —  which  occurs  on  May 
23  —  of  the  one  in  whose  honor  the  school  has  been  named, 
and  in  whose  memory  the  window  has  been  erected.  It 
is  evident  that  an  affair  being  held  during  the  same  month 
—  the  one  this  year  but  a  few  days  before,  the  one  next  year 
but  one  day  before  —  would  preclude  holding  one  on  the 
twenty- third,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has  caused  the  objec¬ 
tion  mentioned. 

No  one  would  presume  to  criticize  or  oppose  holding 
any  ceremony  in  honor  of  those  so  justly  entitled  to  honor 
as  Mergenthaler  and  Scott.  But  when  so  doing  means 
the  exclusion  of  the  one  to  whom  the  school  and  the  win¬ 
dow  are  dedicated,  criticism  is  difficult  to  withhold,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under  date  of  January  20, 
1917,  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association,  asking 
that  a  committee  be  appointed 

“To  cooperate  with  us  in  celebrating  the  birthday  of 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler  by  proper  and  fitting  exercises  in 
the  Shepard  Public  School  on  Friday  afternoon,  May  11, 
next,  this  being  the  natal  day  of  the  great  inventor  whose 
portrait  appears  in  the  memorial  with  that  of  Scott, 
Shepard  and  Franklin.” 

Whereas,  on  March  8,  1917,  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  in  the  name  of  the 
Old-Time  Printers’  Association,  requesting  permission  to 
hold  the  celebration  in  the  Henry  0.  Shepard  School. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises:  Who  is  sponsor  for  the  celebration  and 
why  has  it  been  proposed? 


ROYALTIES  FOR  ART. 

I  propose  that  just  as  we  have  publishers  who  at  their 
own  expense  produce  books,  retaining  the  author’s  name 
upon  his  work  and  paying  him  a  cash  price  for  his  manu¬ 
script  or  a  royalty  on  every  copy  sold,  so  let  there  be  for 
decorative  art  another  order  of  publishers  whose  factories 
instead  of  books  will  produce  wall-papers  or  furniture  or 
rugs,  each  article  marked  with  its  author’s  name,  and  each 
sale  bringing  him  a  royalty  if  a  cash  price  has  not  already 
been  paid  the  artist  by  the  manufacturer. 

This  plan  will  establish  a  legitimate  market  for  artistic 
ideas,  thus  insuring  a  decent  living  for  the  artists  whose 
designs  meet  with  popular  favor;  it  likewise  establishes 
a  relation  between  our  national  genius  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  daily  life.  It  releases  the  creative  artist  from 
his  present  economic  serfdom;  it  releases  the  public  from 
its  dependence  on  foreign  designs  or  native  ugliness. 
Everything  that  enters  the  day’s  work  or  play  should  con¬ 
tain  something  of  the  re-creative  force  inhering  in  all 
objects  whose  color  and  form  derives  from  actual,  first¬ 
hand  experience. 

From  all  sides,  unconsciously,  we  should  absorb  the  vital 
significances  released  in  nature  by  man’s  mastery  of  the 
secrets  of  the  various  mediums.  America  is  full  of  unpub¬ 
lished  masterpieces,  the  life-work  of  men  and  women 
devoted  to  the  study  of  wood  or  metal  or  clay  or  stuffs.  It 
is  full  of  men  and  women  who  might  consecrate  their  lives 
to  such  study  could  they  gain  a  mere  living  therefrom. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  all  of  us  are  satisfied  with  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  professions;  at  the  first  signal  of  release  thou¬ 
sands  will  yield  to  their  secret  preference  and  ambition, 
and  step  by  step  with  the  building  up  of  the  market  there 
will  appear  new  artistic  forces  by  which  that  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  extended.  What  is  so  marvelous  as  the  rise  of  the 
novelist  in  modern  society?  We  have  created  no  new  talent, 
we  have  but  given  expression  to  talent  always  present. — 
The  Seven  Arts. 
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The  Salesman  and  the  Layout. 

A  correspondent  suggests  the  interesting  query  as  to 
what  should  be  expected  of  the  salesman  in  the  way  of 
layouts  and  dummies. 

A  salesman,  a  real  salesman,  can  hardly  help  making 
rough  layouts,  or  even  complete  dummies,  at  times,  to  show 
his  prospect  just  what  he  is  trying  to  sell  him.  These  are 
part  of  his  work,  and  really  an  every-day  incident  of  it 
if  he  is  not  going  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  order-taker. 
The  more  clearly  he  can  present  his  idea  to  the  buyer,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  make  the  sale.  The  more  clearly  he 
can  present  the  idea  he  has  sold  to  his  house,  the  less  lia¬ 
bility  there  will  be  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  details, 
and  disputes  in  the  final  settlement. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  salesman  will  be  an 
artist,  or  that  he  will  make  elaborate  layouts  or  color- 
sketches,  but  he  should  master  the  ideas  of  proportion  and 
display  so  that  he  can  translate  the  buyer’s  half-formed 
notions  into  typographical  data  that  will  be  understanda¬ 
ble  in  the  print-shop. 

Of  course,  this  will  eventually  make  him  so  much  more 
valuable  as  a  salesman  that  he  will  receive  a  larger  com¬ 
mission,  or  salary,  because  he  will  sell  more  goods  in  less 
time.  He  should  not,  however,  expect  any  direct  recom¬ 
pense  for  these  rough  layouts.  It  would  be  different  if 
he  were  an  artist  and  merely  received  commission  on  the 
orders  for  printing,  and  was  paid  for  the  work  of  drawing 
and  designing  as  an  extra  and  separate  proposition. 

The  salesman  who  can  translate  the  customer’s  ideas 
into  tangible  and  visible  sketches  and  layouts  before  his 
eyes  has  a  big  advantage  over  the  other  fellow  who  has  to 
run  back  to  the  house  every  time  he  wants  a  sheet  of  paper 
folded  or  a  few  lines  drawn  to  designate  the  proportions 
of  the  pages  and  display.  He  can  tie  up  his  trade  with 
chains  of  steel  while  the  other  fellow  is  chasing  some  one 
to  help  him  get  attention. 

How  Long  Should  Type  Wear  ? 

This  is  an  important  question,  the  answer  to  which  will 
be  different  in  different  plants,  but  the  Cost  Commission 
found  that,  on  the  average,  type  has  to  be  renewed  about 
every  four  years.  Not  every  type  will  wear  four  years; 
some  will  wear  out  in  one  year,  while  others  may  last  ten. 

But  there  is  another  condition  governing  the  wear  of 
type  —  we  might  almost  say  two  conditions.  One  is  the 
cost  of  distribution,  which  is  not  as  generally  known  as  it 
should  be,  and  is  therefore  not  given  its  proper  value  in 
considering  the  renewal  problem.  It  is  a  fact,  though  not 
generally  admitted,  that  it  is  very  frequently  cheaper  to 
buy  new  type  than  to  distribute.  Aside  from  this  there  is 
another  factor  governing  the  useful  life  of  type  very  defi¬ 
nitely,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  make-ready. 

As  soon  as  the  wear  on  the  type  reaches  a  point  where 
the  pressman  has  to  unlock  the  form  and  change  letters, 


or  take  it  to  the  composing-room  for  that  purpose,  that 
font  is  costing  more  money  than  a  new  font  to  replace  it. 
And,  when  a  pressman  has  to  take  time  to  spot  up  letters 
in  a  form,  or  underlay  a  line  because  the  type  is  old,  the 
firm  is  losing  money  every  day  that  font  remains  out  of 
the  hell-box,  even  though  it  was  only  bought  last  month 
or  last  week. 

An  ordinary  job-press  form  set  in  new  type  can  be 
made  ready  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size;  but  one  containing  old  type,  or  old  and  new 
type,  may  take  twice  to  three  times  as  long.  Suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  you  allow  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  the  form  and  can  save  twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  by 
having  new  type  —  how  long  would  it  take  to  pay  for  the 
new  type?  Add  to  this  the  time  saved  by  not  having  to 
change  bad  letters,  and  possibly  the  time  you  would  save 
if  you  did  not  distribute  the  type,  and  see  how  little  new 
type  really  would  cost  you. 

Type  is  worn  out  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  to  change 
letters  and  spot  them  up  in  make-ready.  It  is  never  per¬ 
fect  after  once  printing  from  it,  and  becomes  worse  by 
increasing  degrees  every  time  it  is  used,  depending  on 
the  length  of  run,  kind  of  stock,  and  kind  of  pressman. 
Its  life,  in  fact,  is  very  much  less  than  is  usually  considered. 

Too  Many  Kinds  of  Type. 

In  looking  over  the  various  printing-plants  that  one  is 
permitted  to  visit,  and  the  specimen-books  of  others  that 
reach  us  from  time  to  time,  we  get  the  very  positive  im¬ 
pression  that  there  are  too  many  kinds  of  type  in  nearly 
every  plant. 

In  the  small  plant  this  is  particularly  disastrous,  as  the 
result  of  trying  to  cover  too  great  a  variety  is  the  buying 
of  a  number  of  small  fonts  of  as  many  faces  and  sizes  as 
possible,  and  not  enough  of  any  to  work  with  satisfactorily. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  compositor  spends  an 
extra  amount  of  time  in  going  from  case  to  case  to  see 
which  contains  enough  type  to  set  the  job,  or  wastes  time 
and  creates  risk  by  picking  sorts. 

Any  face  of  type  worth  using  in  a  printing-office  should 
be  bought  in  fonts  of  sufficient  size  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  shop,  without  picking  or  abandoning  a  line  for  want 
of  sorts,  whether  that  amount  be  twenty-five  pounds  or 
fifty  pounds  of  each.  Our  English  cousins  set  us  a  good 
example  along  this  line  by  making,  as  their  minimum  quan¬ 
tities,  what  seems  to  us  very  large  fonts. 

To  pick  a  single  sort  costs  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
cents,  and  the  operation  must  be  repeated  again  and  again. 
The  average  job-type  costs  about  sixty  cents  a  pound  in 
proper  size  fonts,  and  it  does  not  take  many  “  picks  ”  to 
pay  for  a  font. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  the  employer  in  large 
fonts,  and  fewer  of  them.  The  compositors  become  used  to 
the  faces,  and  their  combinations,  and  produce  better  work. 
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They  also  work  better  and  faster  from  a  full  case,  and 
large  fonts  make  fuller  cases. 

There  is  still  a  third  advantage  in  big  fonts,  and  that 
is  the  smaller  number  of  non-usable  side-sorts  one  has  to 
pay  for.  The  minimum  font  must  contain  every  letter  in 
usable  amount,  but  the  amount  may  be  enough  for  a  font 
eight  times  as  big.  In  buying  the  big  font  you  do  not  buy 
so  many  of  these.  Do  not  buy  several  small  fonts  and 
think  you  have  a  large  one,  but  insist  on  having  a  font 
specially  made  up  according  to  the  frequency  of  use  of 
the  various  letters. 

Handy  Price-Lists. 

The  value  of  the  price-list  in  selling  printing  is  becom¬ 
ing  generally  established,  and  there  is  considerable  demand 
for  compact  lists  for  use  by  salesmen  as  well  as  by  the 
estimator  at  his  desk.  But  there  is  difficulty  in  producing 
a  price-list  that  will  satisfy  all  printers  in  all  localities. 

The  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America 
have  published  a  very  complete  list  in  loose-leaf  form,  and 


printed  from  type  and  rules,  care  being  taken  to  preserve 
the  correct  typewriting  distance  between  the  lines.  An 
improvement  would  be  to  allow  an  extra  box-head  for  the 
descriptive  line  instead  of  writing  it  outside  the  design. 

This  form  of  price-list  has  one  advantage  over  any  we 
have  published,  in  that  it  is  typewritten  and  gives  the  cus¬ 
tomer  an  idea  that  it  is  special  to  this  printer,  while  it 
still  conveys  the  idea  of  one  price  to  all,  which  is  the  great 
value  of  a  price-list  that  is  shown  to  the  customer  for  the 
psychological  effect. 

It  also  has  the  advantage  of  containing  only  those 
things  which  the  salesman  is  prepared  to  handle  and  of 
classifying  them  in  his  own  quantities  and  terms. 

About  Blotters. 

The  printed  blotter  has  long  been  a  favorite  method  of 
advertising  for  printers,  and  an  effective  one  when  the 
blotter  and  the  copy  have  both  been  good.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  a  printer  in  an  eastern  city  sent  out  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  message  on  “  service,”  printed  over  a  solid  tint  that 
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also  a  condensed  edition  for  the  salesman  to  carry  in  his 
pocket;  but,  as  exemplified  in  the  following  letter  from 
Walt  Parmenter,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  many  printers  seem  to 
want  something  more  personal;  something  to  which  they 
can  refer  without  calculation : 

There  have  been  several  “  handy  price-lists  ”  shown  in  recent  num¬ 
bers  of  your  valuable  journal.  Each  has  its  merit,  but  each  has  the  com¬ 
mon  fault  that  it  is  necessary  to  hunt  and  calculate  for  the  different 
grades. 

Several  of  our  offices  here  are  using  a  loose-leaf  price-book  which  I 
have  failed  to  see  equaled  anywhere  else.  Each  plant  has  more  or  less 
standardized  its  grades  of  stock  handled,  and  each  office  will  have  a 
somewhat  different  line  than  any  other ;  so  we  made  a  wax  plate  and 
printed  loose-leaf  sheets,  as  copy  enclosed. 

Upon  these  sheets  we  list  our  standardized  stock,  say,  for  letter-heads, 
and  it  is  filled  out  on  the  typewriter,  see  sample  sheet  enclosed,  and  car¬ 
ried  in  a  loose-leaf  book. 

This  list  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  shown  to  the  customer, 
and  he  can  verify  the  quotation  at  a  glance.  There  is  a  psychological 
influence  in  the  customer  seeing  the  printed  figures  that  are  quoted  him 
—  he  sees  it  more  readily  than  by  any  other  list  X  have  ever  seen. 

Our  prices  are  always  figured  on  the  Typothetse  list,  and  are  readily 
changed  as  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  paper  require. 

The  stock  cost  is  filled  in  in  cipher  instead  of  in  figures,  as  shown. 

The  samples  enclosed  with  this  letter  are  so  good  that 
we  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  one  of  them  so  some  of  our 
other  readers  may  take  advantage  of  the  idea.  The  sheets 
are  4%  by  7%  inches  in  size,  but  any  similar  stock  loose- 
leaf  size  could  be  used.  For  the  quantity  that  would  be 
required  by  most  printers,  the  job  could  be  set  up  and 


covered  fully  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  a  blotter  which 
was  about  as  absorbent  as  a  piece  of  linoleum,  thus  render¬ 
ing  it  a  “  blotter  ”  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  printing 
on  a  real  blotter  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  should  be 
very  open  and  light  in  character,  and  should  not  cover  too 
much  of  the  surface,  as  printing-ink  has  no  affinity  for  the 
other  kind. 

Possibly  many  printers  do  not  know  how  to  test  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  blotter,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  great  amount  of  hard,  unabsorbent  stuff  offered 
for  the  purpose  by  paper-dealers  who  are  principally  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  rid  of  the  goods  they  have  and  can  make 
the  most  on,  for,  though  they  are  not  many,  there  are  some 
of  that  kind  in  the  trade. 

Here  is  a  simple  method  of  testing  the  comparative 
value  of  various  lots  of  blotter  offered;  one  that  is  easily 
remembered  and  that  can  easily  be  worked  out  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  office. 

From  the  samples  to  be  tested,  cut  strips  about  four  or 
five  inches  long  and  exactly  one  inch  wide.  The  test  will 
be  more  accurate  if  the  samples  are  taken  from  sheets  of 
the  same  weight  for  all  the  different  makes.  Take  a  glass 
about  half  full  of  water  (not  iced  water)  and  drop  into  it 
a  few  drops  of  colored  ink,  enough  to  give  the  water  a  fair 
tinge  of  color.  Now  mark  each  sample  with  a  pencil  line 
half  an  inch  from  the  end.  Dip  each  one  into  the  solution 
up  to  the  pencil  mark  and  hold  it  there  one-half  minute, 
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then  lift  it  out  and  hold  with  the  wet  end  down  for  another 
minute  for  the  excess  solution  to  drip  off.  At  the  end  of 
the  minute,  mark  how  far  the  solution  has  risen  in  the  strip 
and  lay  it  aside  until  the  others  are  all  tested  and  marked. 
The  strip  in  which  the  colored  solution  has  risen  the  high¬ 
est  will  be  the  best  absorbent,  and  you  can  buy  accordingly. 
When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  very  accurate  test  between 
samples  of  nearly  equal  value,  strips  should  be  cut  both 
ways  of  the  stock  and  tested,  as  the  average  blotter  will 
take  up  more  solution  with  the  run  of  the  machine  than 
across  it,  and  if  only  one  sample  of  each  kind  is  used  it  is 
possible  to  have  one  cut  with  the  run  while  the  sample  of 
another  grade  is  cut  across  and  will  not  show  to  its  best 
advantage. 

This  test  will  not  tell  you  anything  about  the  amount 
of  ground  wood  that  has  been  worked  into  a  cheap  blotter, 
but  will  give  you  a  comparative  valuation  of  its  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  blotter,  and  may  save  you  from  unconsciously 
using  a  poor  grade  of  blotter  such  as  some  paper-houses 
seem  to  sell  unconscionably. 

A  Difficult  Label  Job. 

Here  is  an  inquiry  that  would  puzzle  many  estimators 
as  much  as  it  did  the  one  who  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the 
Cost  and  Method  Department.  He  asks  for  advice  on  the 
best  way  to  run  it. 

The  specifications  are  as  follows :  “  Fifty  thousand 

each  of  twenty  labels,  each  2%  by  2  inches  in  size,  and 
printed  in  four  colors  on  gummed  paper.  Four  designs 
to  be  furnished,  and  the  wording  to  be  changed  on  each 
label  so  that  all  four  designs  will  appear  in  each  lot  of 
wording;  that  is,  the  twenty  lots  shall  each  be  subdivided 
into  four  and  one-fourth  printed  with  each  design.  The 
labels  to  be  delivered  in  sheets  of  twenty,  all  on  each  sheet 
to  contain  the  same  wording.” 

The  copy  was  furnished  in  the  shape  of  water-color 
sketches  the  exact  size  the  labels  were  to  be  when  finished. 
The  copy  was  typewritten  on  two  sheets  of  letter-paper,  two 
lines  for  each  label.  In  about  half  the  labels  the  lettering 
would  come  in  the  red  form  and,  in  the  others,  some  in  the 
blue  and  some  in  the  green. 

The  thing  that  bothered  this  estimator  most  was  how 
to  run  the  changes  of  color  and  keep  register  without  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  tremendous  bill  for  presswork  as  would  drive 
the  job  away.  There  were  practically  sixty  forms  of  three 
colors  and  one  form  of  the  fourth,  each  with  such  a  small 
run  that  the  cost  of  registering  was  almost  prohibitive. 

The  job  was  worked  out  in  this  way:  The  drawings 
were  made  for  the  four  labels,  one  of  each  design  and  also 
of  the  lines  to  be  changed  to  fit-  into  the  spaces.  These 
four  designs  were  all  drawn  in  correct  position  on  one 
sheet  of  cardboard  and,  after  the  drawings  were  approved, 
the  photographic  camera  was  set  to  make  the  plates  about 
one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the  job  when  finished  and 
a  negative  made.  The  lines  for  the  next  label  were  then 
placed  in  position,  without  changing  the  focus  of  the 
camera,  and  the  next  negative  made,  and  so  on  until  the 
twenty  were  done.  Plates  were  then  made  from  these  nega¬ 
tives  with  all  the  colors  in  one  plate  and  five  proofs  were 
pulled  of  each  in  black  ink.  These  proofs  were  then  care¬ 
fully  mounted  on  boards  in  their  proper  positions,  all  of 
one  wording  on  each  board,  and  from  each  of  these  a  nega¬ 
tive  was  made  of  the  proper  size  for  printing  the  labels 
twenty-on.  These  were  etched  and  routed  for  color,  only 
one  plate,  the  same  in  all,  being  made  of  the  background 
tint. 

The  item  of  presswork  was  a  serious  one,  but  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  having  a  special  steel  block  made 
just  thick  enough  to  make  the  zincs  type-high,  clamping 


them  on  two  sides  with  a  specially  designed  clamp  which 
could  be  readily  adjusted  with  screws.  This  carefully 
leveled  plate  and  a  good  press  practically  cut  out  all  make- 
ready  and  made  it  possible  to  run  the  short  runs  of  2,500 
each  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day,  including  make-ready,  on 
the  14  by  22  press,  two-up,  100,000  impressions  in  all. 

The  perforating  also  presented  a  problem  in  this  shop, 
for  they  did  not  have  a  rotary  perforator,  but  it  was  solved 
by  setting  up  a  sufficient  number  of  rules  to  perforate  all 
the  labels  one  way  and  then  running  them  through  again 
with  a  different  form  of  rules  to  perforate  the  other  way. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  best  solution  possible  for  the 
printing  problem  involved.  While  apparently  creating  an 
excess  of  engraving,  it  was  not  to  the  extent  as  first 
appears.  The  lettering  on  the  labels  had  to  be  engraved 
anyhow,  as  the  customer  would  not  accept  type.  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  was  one  extra  negative  made  of  each 
block  of  lettering  and  one  large  plate  with  all  the  colors 
as  in  the  drawing.  There  was  some  extra  artwork  in  sep¬ 
arating  the  colors  in  the  combination  plates  as  well  as  a 
little  extra  routing,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  was  offset 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  electrotypes  to  buy  and  no 
registering  on  press  beyond  the  setting  of  the  guides.  This 
was  true,  as  all  the  color-prints  on  the  zinc  were  made 
from  the  same  negatives,  and  the  same  setting  of  the  cam¬ 
era,  so  that  all  the  plates  registered  indiscriminately. 

This  is  a  problem  to  exercise  the  thinking  apparatus 
of  our  estimator-readers  and  give  them  a  little  training 
in  the  how  of  handling  difficult  engraving  stunts,  for  it 
was  as  much  a  problem  for  the  engraver  as  for  the  printer. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  we  give  herewith  the  cost-sheet 
on  this  job,  which  shows  a  lower  figure  than  some  of  you 
will  expect  after  reading  how  it  was  done. 

Stock : 

30  reams  gummed  paper,  20  by  25  inches,  at  $4.00.  .  .$120.00 


Handling  stock,  10  per  cent .  12.50 

Cutting  stock,  before  and  after  printing .  16.00 

-  $  147.50 

♦Original  drawings  of  4  labels . . $  20.00 

♦Original  drawings  of  20  legends  to  fit  template .  25.00 

20  zinc  etchings,  with  special  camera  work .  80.00 

Extra  proofs  of  20  zincs .  6.50 

Pasting  proofs  in  position  on  mount,  6  hours .  9.00 

Making  20  negatives,  10  by  10  inches,  62  prints  on  zinc, 

artwork,  etching  and  routing .  400.00 

♦Color-proofs  for  customer,  one  set  only .  5.00 

Steel  blocks,  mounting  for  printing .  20.00 

Make-ready,  31  forms  of  two  sets .  30.00 

Running,  100,000  impressions,  125  hours .  137.50 

Ink,  60  pounds,  at  $1.25 .  75.00 

Perforating-rule  and  make-up  of  forms .  15.00 

Running  perforating,  50,000  impressions .  60.00 

Packing  and  delivery,  in  sheets  of  20 .  25.00 

-  908.00 

Total  cost  of  production .  $1,055.00 

Add  for  profit,  25  per  cent. .- .  263.75 

Selling  price .  $1,318.75 


♦These  items  were  reduced  by  this  method  of  handling  the  job. 

That  is  $1.32  per  thousand  labels,  not  a  high  price  for 
such  a  job.  Twice  the  quantity  could  have  been  made  for 
$1  per  thousand. 


THE  INSPIRED  COMPOSITOR. 

Even  the  lowly  comma,  when  misplaced,  may  be  the 
cause  of  disaster.  Of  this  no  better  instance  can  be  found 
than  that  where  the  printer,  setting  up  a  little  story, 
asserts : 

“  The  two  young  men  spent  the  early  part  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  two  young  ladies;  and  after  they  left,  the  girls 
got  drunk.” —  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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By  John  J.  Pleger,  Author  of  “  Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches.” 

Copyright,  1917,  by  John  J.  Pleger. 

The  author  of  “Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches,”  Mr.  John  J.  Pleger,  has  arranged  to  contribute  to  these  pages  an  intimate  and 
detailed  description  of  the  various  processes  of  bookbinding.  The  intent  is  primarily  to  make  printers  better  acquainted  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  principles  of  good  bookbinding,  and  to  that  end  a  greater  liberality  of  treatment  will  be  attempted  than  is  practical  for  text-book 
purposes.  Inquiries  of  general  interest  regarding  bookbinding  will  be  answered  and  subjoined  to  these  articles.  Specific  information 
however,  can  be  arranged  for  by  addressing  Mr.  Pleger,  care  of  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Wire-Stitching. 

There  is  no  method  of  stitching  with  thread  which  for 
firmness  and  strength  compares  with  wire-stapling.  To 
accomplish  stitching  with  wire,  a  number  of  machines 
have  been  placed  on  the  market,  and  for  each  a  claim  of 
superiority  on  some  special  work  is  made.  Books  from  two 
sheets  to  two  inches  in  thickness  can  be  stitched,  but  a 
machine  capable  of  stitching  the  maximum  can  not  stitch 
the  minimum.  A  machine  capable  of  stitching  two  sheets 
will  rarely  stitch  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  satisfactorily. 
There  are  seldom  more  than  three  changes  in  setting  the 
machine  from  one  thickness  to  another;  namely,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  table,  the  wire-feed  and  the  staple  size. 
Some  machines  have  two  tables,  one  for  saddle-stitching 
and  one  for  side-stitching.  There  are  two  kinds  of  feeding 
devices,  the  straight  friction  and  the  roll  feed.  Of  these, 
the  latter  is  generally  preferable,  because  it  distributes  the 
wire  evenly.  All  the  adjustments  are  simple. 

Three  kinds  of  wire  are  manufactured:  steel,  zinc- 
coated  and  brass.  The  former  is  commonly  used,  but, 
because  of  its  tendency  to  corrode,  zinc-coated  and  brass 
are  ordinarily  preferable.  The  coated  wire  will  not  rust 
so  long  as  the  zinc  coating  remains,  but  it  can  not  be  guar¬ 
anteed.  The  brass  wire  is  excellent  and  should  be  used  on 
all  books  exported  to  the  tropics  and  to  those  sections  that 
have  a  rainy  season. 

To  facilitate  adjusting  the  machine,  the  scale  which 
follows  will  suffice  for  ordinary  book-paper,  but  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  deviate  somewhat  for  bond  and  ledger 
papers. 

From  2  to  6  sheets . No.  30  or  28  wire. 

From  6  sheets  to  3-16  inch . No.  28  or  25  wire. 

From  3-16  inch  to  %  inch . No.  24  or  21%  by  25  wire. 

From  %  inch  to  %  inch . No.  20  by  25  wire. 

From  %  inch  to  %  inch . No.  20  by  23  wire. 

From  %  inch  to  1%  inches . No.  18  by  20  wire. 

Adjust  the  parts  to  correspond  with  the  thickness  of  the 
work  to  be  stitched.  The  feeder  must  be  adjusted  to  deliver 
the  wire  straight  to  the  staple-former.  The  tube  should  be 
so  close  to  the  cutting-blade  that  the  wire,  when  cut,  leaves 
little  or  no  burr.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  shanks  of  the 
staples  are  not  uniform,  the  feeder  or  former  needs  atten¬ 
tion.  The  staple  must  be  large  enough  to  provide  clinching 
space  on  the  ends.  The  staple-former  should  be  kept  free 
from  wire-cuttings.  Stitching-machines  which  are  con- 
tantly  in  use  should  be  overhauled  and  new  parts  supplied 
when  necessary. 

When  saddle-stitching  pamphlets,  greater  speed  can  be 
attained  by  having  a  feeder  and  an  operator.  This  gives 


the  maximum  speed  and  produces  about  three  times  the 
work  of  one  operator.  In  stitching  two  or  more  on  (which, 
when  the  binding  is  completed,  are  cut  apart) ,  take  a  piece 
of  pulp-board  and  draw  a  line  where  the  books  are  to  be 
cut  apart,  and  lay  this  on  the  sheets  as  a  guide  and  stitch. 
The  stitching  should  be  at  least  one-half  inch  from  the 
trim-margins  to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  in  cutting 
apart.  All  thick  side-stitched  books  should  have  ample 
binding  margin,  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches,  to 
permit  opening  in  the  center. 

The  multiple  stitcher  will  stitch  up  to  ten  stitches  at 
one  stroke.  It  is  designed  for  books  or  pamphlets  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  of  one  size.  It  will  work  with  one 
or  more  heads  up  to  its  limit.  The  distance  between  the 
stitches  is  adjustable,  the  largest  space  possible  between 
the  two  outer  staples  being  twenty-two  inches,  and  the 
smallest  space  between  two  stitches,  one  inch.  This  machine 
will  stitch  up  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  through  the  side 
or  through  the  fold.  It  is  provided  with  a  convertible  table 
or  saddle. 

Automatic  Stitcher- Feeder. 

This  machine  is  designed  to  feed  wire-stitchers  auto¬ 
matically  on  all  of  saddle-back  stitching  and  can  be  attached 
to  any  ordinary  wire-stitcher.  It  will  feed  single  books 
or  books  in  gangs,  jog  the  inserts  and  cover  before  stitch¬ 
ing.  The  operators  place  the  inserted  book  directly  onto 
the  long  saddle  at  the  time  the  inserting  is  done.  The  sad¬ 
dle  has  an  endless  conveyor-chain,  with  equally  distant 
projections  on  it.  The  book  is  placed  in  one  of  the  spaces 
on  the  chain  and  conveyed  to  the  stitcher-feeder  proper. 
Here  the  feeder  takes  the  book  from  the  chain  and  handles 
it  automatically  while  the  staples  are  placed.  After  the 
book  is  stitched,  it  is  mechanically  removed  from  the  saddle 
and  placed  in  a  heavy,  overlapping  layer  on  slow-moving 
tapes,  making  it  convenient  for  the  girl  to  remove  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

As  the  machine  is  fed  automatically,  the  services  of  the 
stitcher-feeder  and  operator  are  dispensed  with  entirely, 
and  the  stitchers  require  no  watching  or  attention  except 
from  the  inserters  and  the  girl  who  removes  the  product. 
On  average  work,  two  stitchers  are  used,  but  on  work  which 
requires  an  odd  number  of  staples,  three  can  be  used.  The 
number  of  girls  required  to  operate  the  machine  varies 
with  the  nature  and  class  of  work.  The  machine  can  be 
easily  changed  from  one  size  to  another,  and  on  many 
kinds  of  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  reset  the  machine.  On 
pamphlet  work,  the  machine  will  head  up  one  or  two  insets 
and  cover  if  they  are  closed-head  insets,  or  one  inset  and 
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cover  if  open-head  work.  But  when  three  or  four  insets 
are  used,  they  must  be  placed  on  the  conveyor  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  one  at  a  time,  so  that  the  book  is  built  up,  headed  up. 
The  speed  of  the  machine  varies  according  to  the  size  and 
condition  of  the  work.  When  using  two  stitchers  it  varies 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  staples  per 
minute.  The  daily  average  of  a  nine-hour  day  varies  from 
fifty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  pamphlets  with  two  or 
three  staples.  The  staples  can  be  placed  in  almost  any 
position  in  the  book  and  never  get  into  the  margins  to  spoil 
the  trimmer-knives. 

The  machine  can,  at  the  time  the  pamphlets  are  stapled, 
without  any  labor-cost,  place  a  wire  hanger-loop  in  each 
pamphlet.  A  counter,  to  be  attached  to  the  machine,  makes 
every  twenty-fifth  book  project  out  at  the  end  of  the  pack, 
so  that  books  can  be  removed  easily  in  packs. 

The  Moyer  automatic  pamphlet-stitcher  has  an  average 
capacity  of  seventy  books  per  minute  with  two  staples,  or 
one  hundred  books  per  minute  when  run  two-up.  It  does 
not  require  experienced  operators,  and  the  two  girls  who 
attend  it  can  change  about  on  the  saddle  or  packing-box. 
The  range  of  sizes  that  can  be  handled  is  from  six  to  six¬ 
teen  inches  in  length  and  three  to  eleven  inches  in  width. 
In  thickness,  eight  pages  to  one-fourth  inch  can  be  stitched 
with  wire  Nos.  25  to  30.  It  occupies  4  by  11  feet  of  floor- 
space. 

Wire-Staple  Table. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  staples  in  one  pound  of  wire, 
one  should  first  measure  the  length  of  the  staple.  In  the 
first  column  of  the  table  herewith  shown  will  be  found  the 
corresponding  size,  and  from  there  pass  to  the  right  col¬ 
umn  of  the  same  number  as  the  wire.  For  example,  if  the 
staple  measures  1%  inches  and  No.  28  wire  is  used,  there 
are  11,940  staples  in  one  pound  of  the  wire,  as  is  shown 
in  the  table. 


Paper  Covering. 

All  side-stitched  pamphlets  should  have  a  paper  cover 
to. cover  the  sides  and  back.  The  printed  margins  of  the 
cover  and  book  should  be  identical.  Printers  should  put 
a  two-point  rule  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  top  in  all 
cover-forms.  If  there  is  no  printing  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover,  the  pressman  should  put  sufficient  impression  on  it 
to  be  visible  as  a  guide  in  covering.  This  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  folding  before  covering  and  insures  uniform¬ 
ity  of  margins.  In  the  absence  of  the  marker,  the  covers 
can  be  folded,  scored,  or  an  incision  can  be  made  with  a 
knife.  Ten  or  twenty  pamphlets  are  put  in  a  pile,  slanted, 
and  pasted  with  a  thick  paste.  (Glue  and  paste  mixed,  or 


flexible  or  bench  fish-glue,  can  be  used  with  satisfactory 
results.)  They  are  then  straightened  to  get  a  portion  of 
the  paste  on  the  opposite  side.  The  object  of  this  Is  to  cover 
a  portion  of  the  wire  stitches.  On  thin  pamphlets  this  is 
necessary,  as  the  backs  are  hardly  thick  enough  to  hold 
the  cover.  The  cover  is  laid  in  front  of  the  operator,  with 
the  front  facing  the  table.  The  books  are  taken,  one  at  a 
time,  and  laid  on  the  paper  cover,  even  at  the  head  and  to 
the  marker.  The  back  half  of  the  cover  is  brought  over 
with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  holds  the  book  firmly 
in  place.  The  right  hand  is  released  and  the  left  holds  the 
cover  in  place,  while  the  cover  is  rubbed  down  with  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  books  are 
then  laid  aside  with  the  left  hand  and  the  operation  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  pile  is  covered.  The  books  are  then  firmly 
jogged  between  two  boards,  with  the  left  hand  on  top  of 
the  pile,  and  the  backs  are  carefully  rubbed  down  with  a 
folder  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  books  are  then  stacked, 
with  the  backs  out  and  in  convenient  lots,  on  a  platform 
ready  for  trimming. 

Heavy  cover-paper  must  be  scored  about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  binding-edge,  to  permit  opening  without 
forcing  the  cover  from  the  back. 

Marginal  Covers. 

Sewed  pamphlets  usually  have  end-papers  tipped  on  the 
outer  sections,  and  are  trimmed  before  covering.  The  cover 
is  cut  large  enough  to  provide  an  eighth  of  an  inch  exten¬ 
sion  on  the  fore  edge,  head  and  tail. 

The  books  are  stacked  in  convenient  lots,  the  backs 
glued  and  then  repiled  with  the  backs  and  fronts  alternat¬ 
ing.  When  dry,  they  are  stacked  again,  the  backs  glued 
or  pasted,  and  the  book  centered  on  the  cover-page  and 
covered.  The  first  gluing  of  the  backs  can  be  eliminated 
if  care  is  taken  in  covering  and  if  the  book  is  jogged  before 
laying  on  the  cover.  The  end-leaves  are  then  glued  and 
the  books  pressed  in  convenient  lots,  with  the  backs  out. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  and  cutting  of  cover 
and  end  papers,  as  warped  covers  frequently  result  when 
the  cover-paper  is  cut  against  the  grain,  or  when  end-leaves 
are  pasted  and  the  paper  permitted  to  stretch.  Ordinary 
glue  should  not  be  used,  as  it  dries  hard  and  becomes  brit¬ 
tle.  Flour  paste  will  stretch  the  end-leaves,  unless  great 
care  is  taken.  A  satisfactory  adhesive  material,  known  as 
“  bench  glue,”  can  be  procured,  which,  if  spread  on  thin 
and  lightly,  will  give  satisfaction.  It  should  not  be  heated. 
Warped  or  wrinkled  covers  can  be  avoided  by  cutting  the 
end-papers  against  the  grain  and  the  covers  with  the  grain. 
The  failure  of  paper  covers  to  lie  flat  can  sometimes  be 
attributed  to  using  a  hard  and  soft  paper  together.  If  hard 
paper  is  used  for  the  cover,  it  should  be  used  for  end-sheets 
as  well.  In  pasting  or  gluing  the  end-leaves,  the  books  are 
nipped  in  the  press,  taken  out,  and  a  drier,  consisting  of 
a  thin  pulp  or  straw  board,  put  between  the  end-papers, 
after  which  the  books  are  put  back  in  press  and  left  over 
night. 

Roberts  Silk- Stitching  Machine. 

This  machine  was  designed  to  double-stitch  pamphlets 
with  silk  floss,  mercerized  cotton,  or  thread  with  a  knot 
in  the  center.  It  will  stitch  uniformly  without  waste  of 
cord.  It  is  simple  and  readily  adjustable  to  various  thick¬ 
nesses.  It  will  stitch  about  two  thousand  booklets  per  hour. 


A  CONVINCING  ARGUMENT. 

Policeman  —  What  are  you  standing  ’ere  for? 

Loafer  —  Nuffink. 

Policeman  —  Well,  just  move  on.  If  everybody  was  to 
stand  in  one  place,  how  would  the  rest  get  past. —  Tit-Bits. 
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CHINESE  PRINTERS  MUST  KNOW  10,000  LETTERS.* 

BY  VICTOR  MURDOCK. 

Y  Dear  Folks, —  If  Bert  Waddell  came  to 
China  he  would  hunt  up  a  carpenter  to 
see  what  Chinese  carpentering  was  like. 
If  Harry  Mosbacher  came  he  would  wan¬ 
der  around  to  the  blacksmith  shop.  If 
Archie  McVicar  ever  got  out  this  way  he 
would  drop  around  and  see  the  druggist. 
And  so  on.  So  it  naturally  occurred  to 
me  to  call  on  the  editor  here. 

I  didn’t  expect  to  create  a  panic.  But  I  did.  There  are 
three  daily  newspapers  in  this  town  —  that  is,  they  are 
daily  occasionally.  Every  once  in  a  while  your  paper  will 
quit  coming  for  a  week  and  you  will  ask  the  carrier  why, 
and  he  will  say :  “  Paper  stopped  for  a  while.  Run  out 

of  money.” 

I  selected  the  paper  called  Min  Tsu  Pao  —  that  is,  “  The 
Newspaper  of  the  People  Awake.”  Now,  I  didn’t  know  at 
the  time  that  there  had  been  a  lot  of  excitement  in  news¬ 
paper  circles  here  the  last  week.  There  had  been,  just  the 
same.  There  is  a  general  here  named  Hsua,  a  little,  roly- 
poly  Chinaman  who  is  a  pretty  good  fellow.  Last  week  the 
editor  of  “  The  Newspaper  of  the  Strong  Heart  ”  wrote  a 
piece  calling  Hsua  a  lot  of  names.  Hsua  went  up  in  the 
air  like  a  candidate  for  commissioner  in  his  first  campaign. 
The  oftener  Hsua  read  the  editorial  the  more  he  wanted 
to  lick  the  editor.  But  he  didn’t.  He  compromised.  He 
closed  the  “  Strong  Heart  ”  paper  up.  Now,  the  “  People 
Awake  ”  republished  that  editorial  before  it  knew  Hsua 
was  hot.  Down  Hsua  came  on  the  “  People  Awake,”  and 
he  made  Rome  howl,  finally  agreeing  to  fine  the  “  People 
Awake  ”  twenty  dollars.  Now,  I  didn’t  know  this.  So 
when  I  appeared  with  my  interpreter  at  the  office  of  the 
“  People  Awake  ”  there  was  a  stampede.  I  must  have 
looked  like  an  irate  subscriber. 


The  office  of  the  “  People  Awake  ”  is  in  an  old  temple. 
This  is  strictly  Chinese.  Temples  in  China  are  used  for 
pretty  nearly  everything  except  for  worship.  They  hold 
markets  in  them,  use  them  for  hotels,  quarter  soldiers  in 
them ;  and  it  was  natural  for  the  “  People  Awake  ”  to  do 
business  alongside  three  big  gold  Buddhas,  sitting  in  sol¬ 
emn  silence  in  a  sea  of  cobwebs.  When  I  appeared  there 
were  about  ten  newspaper  men  standing  out  in  front  of 
the  office,  just  “  mooning  ”  in  an  abstract  way  Chinese  have. 
When  they  saw  me  these  men  made  a  dash  for  the  door 
and  disappeared  like  the  rear  of  a  red-ball  freight  around 
a  curve.  I  followed  up,  however,  and,  as  there  are  no 
doors  in  China,  I  cornered  the  whole  force.  It  was  all  right 
when  they  saw  I  wasn’t  mad  —  that  I  couldn’t  even  read 
Chinese. 

The  chief  editor,  Mr.  Yen,  conducted  me  into  a  small 
room  and  I  took  a  seat  along  the  wall.  This  wouldn’t  do 
at  all.  I  had  to  have  the  throne  seat  —  a  high  seat  in  the 
center.  Then  a  servant  brought  tea  and  rice  cakes.  This 
tea  business  always  happens.  After  it  was  over  I  inter¬ 
viewed  the  whole  crowd.  They  have  three  writers  on  the 
“  People  Awake.”  They  do  not  go  out  after  the  news,  but 
wait  until  the  police  send  it  in.  Then  they  write  it  and 
send  it  with  the  telegraph  over  to  the  printer.  They  get  a 
small  telegraph  service  from  Peking.  How  do  they  send 
Chinese  characters  by  wire?  It  is  simple.  They  give  every 
word  in  the  dictionary  a  number  and  then  wire  the  num¬ 
bers.  These  telegrams  are  translated  and  sent  to  the 


*  Letter  written  from  Chung  King,  China,  by  Victor  Murdock,  editor 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  and  former  congressman,  to  his  paper 
while  touring  the  Orient. 


printer.  When  the  last  bit  of  copy  is  sent  to  the  printer 
in  America  the  writer  puts  on  the  last  sheet  “  thirty.” 
Here  they  put  the  Chinese  characters  for  “  finished.”  The 
paper  is  off  the  press  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  is 
delivered  by  five  carriers,  who  finish  their  job  by  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  carriers  get  $1.50  a  month. 
I  asked  the  writers  a  lot  of  direct  questions.  Their  answers 
were  almost  always  indirect,  for  Chinese  do  not  answer 
until  they  have  guessed  what  you  are  trying  to  get  them 
to  answer.  Then  their  disposition  is  to  avoid  giving  infor¬ 
mation.  You  can’t  blame  them,  for  my  questions  were 
leading.  “  What  did  they  think  of  Japan?  ”  They  thought 
Japan  might  be  of  great  help  to  China.  Would  Japan  and 
the  United  States  ever  fight,  in  their  opinion?  They  an¬ 
swered,  “  Probably  not.”  Would  the  Chinese  republic  last? 
They  hoped  so.  Did  they  favor  the  reelection  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  president  of  China  for  another  term  of  five  years? 
They  did.  Were  the  people  of  China  in  favor  of  the  allies 
or  the  Germans?  The  Chinese  people  didn’t  care  who  won, 
but  everybody  hoped  the  war  would  soon  end.  Were  the 
people  interested  in  news  about  the  war?  At  first  the  peo¬ 
ple  were,  but  they  are  not  any  longer.  They  are  tired  of  it. 

I  got  one  of  the  reporters  to  steer  me  over  to  the  print¬ 
er’s.  This  is  an  establishment  where  all  the  papers  are  set 
up  and  printed.  I  could  catch  the  smell  of  printers’  ink, 
over  all  the  other  smells  of  China,  a  block  off.  The  foreman 
of  this  shop  was  a  tall,  lean  printer  with  a  bright  eye.  He 
led  me  to  a  little  room,  made  me  take  the  throne  seat  and 
served  me  tea.  He  was  bubbling  over  with  a  piece  of  news, 
and  he  let  me  have  it.  Two  Chinese  girls,  Wah  Yaw  Chen 
and  Chua  Fe,  had  been  to  him  that  morning  to  know  if  he 
could  print  a  daily  paper  for  them.  They  were  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  apparently  unmarried,  had  been  educated  in 
Japan  and  were  of  the  middle  class,  and  they  wanted  to 
start  the  paper  to  push  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage  in 
Chung  King.  The  printer  thought  this  was  about  the  fun¬ 
niest  thing  in  the  world  —  and  if  you  knew  Chung  King 
you  would  think  so,  too.  Think  of  somebody  seriously  pro¬ 
posing  to  set  up  a  shipbuilding  yard  at  Greensburg,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  you  will  get  the  humor  of  it.  But  who  will  say 
that  republican  ideas  are  not  simmering  in  China? 

The  foreman  at  once  took  me  out  into  the  composing- 
room.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  printers 
—  rather  their  manner.  They  were  absolutely  indifferent 
to  my  presence  —  in  true  printer  style.  Everywhere  else 
in  this  part  of  China  a  man  in  our  dress  causes  a  cessation 
of  business.  People  follow  you  on  the  street  in  droves, 
trying  to  figure  out  how  you  make  your  clothes  stay  on. 
But  the  printers  ignored  me.  Each  wore  a  hat  with  a 
black  button  on  top  and  worked  in  a  little  room  made  of 
three  upright  cases  reaching  from  the  floor  to  a  point  above 
his  head.  The  type  compartments  are  about  an  inch  square 
and  contain  about  six  types.  These  types  are  nicked  the 
same  as  our  old  hand  type.  A  single  case  contains  about 
ten  thousand  characters.  The  printers  use  a  “  stick,”  just 
as  we  do,  but  no  “  rule,”  and  their  work  was  quite  rapid. 
The  Chinese  memory,  and  this  big  type-case  makes  it  hump 
all  right,  is  really  uncanny.  Memory  with  us  is  a  lost  art. 
I  watched  some  distributors  at  work  and  found  that  they 
distribute  “  dry.”  This  is  all  right,  for  the  types  are  shoved 
into  the  compartments,  not  dropped.  The  printers  work 
different  periods  of  time  —  some  ten  hours,  some  twelve, 
some  fifteen.  They  are  paid  on  a  basis  of  length  of  service. 
A  new  man  gets  $5  a  month ;  the  oldest  man  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  draws  $10  a  month  —  big  wages  in  this  part  of 
China.  A  small  slant-eyed  imp  washed  the  type.  But  they 
have  no  designation  for  him,  and  they  didn’t  understand 
why  we  called  him  “  the  devil  ”  in  America.  The  type  is 
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set  in  columns  of  about  fifteen  “  ems.”  They  call  it  “  two 
thumbs,”  but  it  is  no  more  the  length  of  two  thumbs  than 
a  foot  in  our  measurement  is  the  length  of  a  man’s  foot. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  a  Chinese  print-shop  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  type  in  the  shop.  This  is  because 
of  the  Chinese  language.  It  has  so  many  characters  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  keep  a  full  font  on 
hand  all  the  time.  Some  high-brow  editor  is  liable  to  swing 
into  the  office  with  a  letter  that  hasn’t  been  used  more  than 
twice  in  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  necessary  to  get  that 
letter,  so  the  Chinese  make  it.  In  a  room  off  the  composing- 
room  they  have  several  typecasting  machines.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  easily  the  best  pieces  of  mechanism  in  the  shop. 
They  cost  about  $100.  Like  the  presses,  they  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Shanghai. 

The  presses  themselves  are  marvels.  There  were  two, 
and  they  were  little,  dumpy,  flat-bed  concerns  —  just  one 
degree  above  a  Washington  hand  press.  One  man  feeds, 
another  takes  the  printed  sheet  away,  and  a  third  man 
attends  to  the  ink-rollers.  The  presses  were  literally  swim¬ 
ming  in  oil  and  looked  like  they  hadn’t  been  rubbed  off  for 
a  year. 

As  I  stood  beside  one  of  them  and  watched  the  coolie 
sweating  away  at  the  big  wheel  which  turned  the  press  I 
was  inclined  to  smile,  until  I  remembered  that  I  used  to 
see  The  Eagle  printed  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

So  I  didn’t  smile.  I  thought  rather  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  this  province  of  China  nearly  as  many  people  as 
there  are  in  the  United  States;  that  it  wouldn’t  be  such  a 
tremendous  miracle  if  a  tenth  of  them  in  the  next  half  cen¬ 
tury  got  the  reading  habit,  and  that  the  newspaper  field 
which  offered  ten  million  readers  would  be  some  field. 

And  I  was  dead  sure  of  this:  If  that  miracle  could  hap¬ 
pen,  not  in  fifty  years,  but  in  five  years,  as  a  miracle  should, 
and  “  The  Newspaper  of  the  People  Awake  ”  could  be  read 
by  50,000  people,  instead  of  by  its  present  800,  there  would 
be  no  question  about  the  future  of  the  Chinese  republic. 


BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS  AS  PRINTS. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts,  New  York,  is  about 
to  fill  the  gap  that  has  existed  in  its  exhibits  of  the  fine 
arts  by  establishing  a  department  of  prints  in  charge  of 
William  M.  Ivins,  Jr.  Mr.  Ivins  told  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Graphic  Arts  recently  why  it  is  that  certain  book 
illustrations  are  prized  by  collectors  as  art  while  none  of 
the  illustrations  of  to-day  are  so  considered.  In  brief,  the 
difference  is  about  as  follows:  When  the  artist  drew  on 
the  wood  and  engraved  it  himself,  it  represented  that 
artist’s  work  solely,  and  a  print  from  the  block  is  prized 
as  an  original.  But  when  an  engraver  has  a  painting  by 
Velasquez,  for  instance,  photographed  upon  a  wood  block 
and  engraves  it,  what  is  good  in  the  result  is  credited  to 
Velasquez,  and  what  is  bad  is  credited  to  the  engraver, 
so  the  whole  can  not  be  considered  a  print  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  art. 

Mr.  Ivins  characterized  the  illustrations  of  to-day,  re¬ 
produced  by  “  process,”  as  “  not  the  real  thing,”  and  for 
that  reason  they  will  never  be  valued  as  “  prints.”  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  many  reasons  were  given  for 
the  decline  in  the  art  value  of  book  illustration.  The  little 
encouragement  given  to  pen-and-ink  draftsmen,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  facsimile  pen-and-ink  reproduction; 
the  great  expense  and  time  required  for  original  wood¬ 
engraving;  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  half-tone  engrav¬ 
ing;  but,  above  all,  the  rush  to  get  out  the  printed  product 
and  the  desire  to  get  illustrations  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
were  among  the  causes  assigned  for  the  poor  book  illustra¬ 
tion  of  our  time. 


It  being  the  purpose  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  to  improve  illustration,  Mr.  Ivins’  condemna¬ 
tion  of  modern  illustration  will  stimulate  them  to  greater 
endeavor.  _ _  ’ _ 

IMPORTANT— THE  COVER  CONTEST. 

The  Inland  Printer  cover  contest  closes  May  1, 
which  means  that  you  have  only  one  month  more  in  which 
to  enter  your  designs.  Full  details  are  given  on  page  76 
of  this  issue.  Read  the  conditions  and  get  busy. 

In  the  original  announcement  three  sizes  were  indi¬ 
cated.  This  left  no  provision  for  those  who  might  desire 
to  enter  designs  with  borders  to  “  bleed  off.”  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  those  conducting  the  contest  to  place 
restrictions  of  any  sort  on  the  contestants.  The  sizes  were 
given  so  that  those  who  do  not  have  large  enough  type 
to  set  the  designs  the  full  size,  and  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  method  of  obtaining  correct  proportions  in 
reduced  size,  would  not  be  handicapped. 

These  points  were  called  to  the  attention  of  The 
Inland  Printer  by  Bertram  B.  Udell,  of  Wilmette,  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  wrote  in  part  as  follows :  “  It  seems  to  the 

writer  that  your  type-page  sizes  could  be  amended  to 
take  in  any  size  the  ingenuity  of  the  compositor  might 
conceive,  within  the  size  of  the  paper-page,  54  by  72  picas.” 

Mr.  Udell  voices  our  intentions.  The  bars  are  down. 
If  your  design  works  out  best  with  a  “  bled  ”  border,  with 
wider  or  narrower  margins  than  are  specified  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  announcement,  or  if  you  do  not  care  to  use  a  border 
at  all,  go  ahead  with  it.  All  will  be  given  equal  consid¬ 
eration  on  the  merits  of  their  designs. 

The  reduced  size  given  in  the  announcement,  however, 
or  the  one-half  size  plan  indicated  below,  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  whose  type  equipment  does  not  permit  of 
setting  the  design  full  size  and  who  do  not  understand 
the  method  for  obtaining  proportionate  enlargement.  Inas¬ 
much  as  The  Inland  Printer  cover-designs  are  ordi¬ 
narily  printed  to  allow  one-half  and  one-inch  margins, 
those  who  follow  either  of  the  sizes  given  are  safe. 

It  is  safe,  also,  to  set  designs  one-half  size.  Determine 
first  just  what  size  you  would  make  the  type-page  and 
the  different  lines  of  type  in  the  design  if  you  were  set¬ 
ting  it  the  full  size.  Make  a  rough  sketch  on  a  sheet 
9  by  12  inches.  Then  make  it  one-half  size.  A  border 
designed  to  be  48  by  66  picas  would,  therefore,  be  set 
24  by  33  picas,  and  a  line  of  type  to  be  72-point  in  the 
enlargement  should  be  set  in  36-point  in  the  reduced 
design.  It  would  be  best  to  set  the  design  full  size,  but, 
as  stated  before,  merit  in  design  is  paramount. 


A  TRAVELING  EXHIBIT  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

The  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Public  Library  had  on  exhi¬ 
bition  during  March  some  of  the  engraving  on  wood  for 
printing  in  colors  of  Rudolph  Rusicka.  These  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  exhibits  of  engraving  illustrating  the  art  from 
its  beginnings  in  the  fifteenth  century.  What  is  of  special 
interest  is  that  Mr.  Rusicka  will  select  from  his  work  suffi¬ 
cient  prints  to  make  a  small  traveling  exhibit  that  will  be 
lent  to  museums,  libraries  and  art  associations  everywhere. 
With  this  exhibit  will  go  a  catalogue  containing  a  concise 
history  of  wood-engraving  up  to  our  time,  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Ivins,  Jr.,  curator  of  the  department  of  prints  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  This  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  printed  by  the  Merrymount  Press,  of  Boston. 
Readers  of  this  notice,  who  wish  to  secure  this  traveling 
exhibit  for  their  locality,  should  apply  at  once  to  the  New¬ 
ark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  kindly 
mention  this  publication. 
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MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods  of  getting  results. 


Lower  End  of  Slug  Interfered  with  Knife-Wiper. 

A  Wisconsin  machinist-operator  writes:  “  I  investi¬ 
gated  the  ejector  as  you  suggested,  but  found  it  in  good 
condition  and  could  see  no  bent  sections.  The  other  day, 
however,  I  discovered  that  the  knife-wiper  did  not  drop 
far  enough,  thereby  causing  the  lower  end  of  the  slug  to 
become  sheared  on  the  edge.  At  certain  times  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  metal  shavings  around  the  wiper  and  its  supports 
would  clog  the  wiper,  obstructing  its  downward  motion. 
The  end  of  the  slug  hit  the  wiper  and,  of  course,  stopped 
the  machine;  and  in  forcing  the  slug  out  made  it  appear 
that  the  ejector-blades  were  not  square.” 

Yellow  Flame  from  a  Gasoline  Burner. 

Herbert  L.  Frybark,  of  Smith  Centre,  Kansas,  writes: 
“  I  was  interested  in  articles  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  in  regard  to  trouble  with  a  gasoline 
burner.  I  had  experience  with  a  yellow  flame  on  a  gasoline 
burner  and  by  chance  hit  upon  a  simple  remedy.  The  gas 
vent  at  the  generator  had  become  opened  and  flaring  from 
running  up  the  lower  screw  and  cleaning  by  running  a  wire 
up  through  the  generator.  I  simply  pounded  the  top  of 
the  gas  vent  a  little  to  close  up  the  top  of  the  vent  so  that 
the  edges  did  not  flare,  and  have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
yellow  flame  since  that  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there 
was  greater  pressure  required  to  force  the  gas  through,  it 
would  generate  better  and  give  a  blue  flame.” 

“Changing  Method  of  Keyboard  Fingering.’'’ 

An  operator  in  Washington  writes  in  part  as  follows: 
“  I  have  been  operating  for  five  or  six  years  and  can  set 
good  proofs,  averaging  one  and  two  errors  to  the  galley. 
I  have  a  good  job,  get  good  pay,  and  can  set  between  1,600 

and  1,800  lines  per  shift.  But  I  follow  the -  system 

and  use  only  two  fingers,  and,  although  I  set  1,800  lines, 
I  do  it  only  with  laborious  efforts.  Now,  I  am  working 
every  day  and  have  to  produce  the  type,  but  I  think  there 
is  an  easier  way  to  set  that  much  type,  but  I  don’t  know 
just  how  to  begin  a  new  system  of  fingering  and  still  hold 
down  the  job.  If  there  is  a  way  that  I  can  take  up  a  new 
system  of  fingering  without  cutting  down  my  present  speed 
too  much  while  learning,  I  will  appreciate  very  much  any 
information  you  can  give  me  on  this  matter.” 

Answer. —  By  gradually  adopting  the  Thompson  method, 
you  will  materially  increase  your  present  speed  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  the 
work.  In  sitting  at  the  keyboard,  do  not  lean  against  the 
back  of  the  chair.  Occupy  the  chair  with  at  least  six  inches 
of  space  between  the  back  of  the  chair  and  your  spinal  col¬ 
umn.  The  best  position  is  an  erect  torso,  with  the  elbows 
even  with  the  side  seam  of  your  waistcoat,  when  the  thumbs 
are  just  above  the  lower  row  of  keys.  Compare  this  with 


your  present  posture  while  operating.  At  first,  this  attitude 
may  fatigue  you  a  trifle  while  working,  but  if  you  persist 
it  will  enable  you  to  work  eight  hours  without  tiring.  If 
you  find  difficulty  in  training  yourself  in  this  method  of  sit¬ 
ting,  procure  a  stool  or  chair  without  a  back,  of  proper 
height.  This  manner  of  sitting  has  enabled  fast  operators 
to  become  even  faster.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  finger¬ 
ing,  as  outlined  in  “  Correct  Keyboard  Fingering,”  Walter 
N.  Dennis  says :  “  This  little  treatise  has  been  worth  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  me,  for  I  am  sure  the  methods  I  learned 
from  its  perusal  and  study  are  solely  responsible  for  my 
being  able  to  make  the  world’s  record  for  composition.” 

Spaceband  Box  Gives  Trouble. 

A  Michigan  publisher  writes :  “  I  have  a  Model  15 

linotype,  and  the  girl  who  runs  it  is  having  trouble  with 
the  spacebands.  I  am  unable  to  get  at  the  cause.  When 
the  pawls  lift  the  spaceband  it  rises  from  the  rails,  the 
front  ear  drops  in  behind  the  front  pawl  and  thus  holds 
the  spaceband  from  falling.  The  pawls  are  clean  and  work 
freely,  and  the  rails  are  not  worn,  so  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  the  action  of  the  bands.” 

Answer. —  We  suggest  that  you  try  the  pawl  for  spring 
stress.  When  the  pawls  are  moved  full  distance  to  the 
right  and  released,  the  springs  should  cause  each  one  to 
snap  quickly  back.  If  either  one  fails,  the  spring  of  that 
particular  one  should  be  examined,  or  you  might  reduce 
the  friction  by  applying  gasoline  to  the  pawl  while  hold¬ 
ing  down  on  the  key-lever.  Another  thing  that  may  affect 
the  delivery  of  a  spaceband  is  that  the  under  side  of  either 
ear  may  be  rounded  off  a  trifle,  which  will  permit  it  to 
slip  back.  To  remedy  this  defect,  take  a  fine,  flat  file  and 
square  up  the  under  side  of  both  ears  of  a  spaceband 
sleeve. 

Tight  Line  Causes  Freak  Slug  to  Cast. 

An  Iowa  publisher  sends  a  freak  ten-point  slug,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  letter,  which  reads :  “  I  am  enclosing  here¬ 

with  a  linotype  slug,  which  I  would  like  to  know  about. 
The  five  slugs  preceding  this  one  were  ‘  O.  K.’  and  all 
others  following  were  *  O.  K.’  The  machine  —  a  Model  18, 
and  in  fine  shape  —  had  been  cleaned  before  starting.  May 
I  hear  from  you?  ” 

Answer. —  A  tight  line  evidently  prevented  the  first  ele¬ 
vator  from  descending  the  full  distance  prior  to  the  casting 
of  the  slug.  From  appearances,  we  judge  that  the  lower 
lugs  of  the  matrix  line  were  in  the  mold-cell  when  the  slug 
was  cast.  You  should  examine  the  vise  adjacent  to  the 
vise-automatic  stop  and  see  that  there  is  no  metal  around 
the  vise-automatic  stop  rod.  Metal  at  this  place  would 
render  the  vise-automatic  inactive,  and  would  be  the  cause 
for  such  an  occurrence.  You  might  also  make  a  test  of 
the  vise-automatic  stop  by  placing  a  thin  space  on  the 
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vise  cap  where  the  back  screw  in  the  first-elevator  head 
will  strike  when  the  elevator  descends.  Have  the  vise  jaw 
closed  when  this  test  is  made.  Avoid  sending  lines  away 
that  cause  the  assembler  star-wheel  to  vibrate.  Set  the 
gage  so  that  a  full  line  will  be  about  one  thin  space  less 
than  the  length  of  the  slug. 

Dangers  of  Lead-Poisoning. 

The  Typographical  Journal  for  February  contains  the 
following  article,  which  should  interest  all  machine  owners 
and  operators : 

“A  report  of  the  chemical  engineer  of  the  New  York 
State  Labor  Department  on  the  possibilities  of  lead-poison¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  fumes  which  are  given  off  by  lino¬ 
type  metal-pots  and  other  remelting  pots  located  in  or  near 
composing-rooms  proves  that  the  steps  taken  by  members 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  individually  and 
through  action  by  local  unions  or  chapels,  to  remedy  condi¬ 
tions  are  most  important  if  the  health  of  composing-room 
employees  is  to  be  conserved.  The  investigation  was  most 
complete,  embracing  thorough  examinations  of  the  air  and 
dust  conditions  in  a  number  of  large  establishments  in  New 
York  city,  some  using  hoods  over  the  metal-pots  and  others 
not.  It  is  emphatically  stated  in  the  conclusions  that  there 
is  grave  danger  of  lead-poisoning  to  employees  in  compos¬ 
ing-rooms  and  stereotype-rooms  where  metal-pots  are 
unhooded. 

“  In  a  composing-room  containing  seventy-seven  lino¬ 
types,  with  the  hoods  in  use,  it  was  found  that  the  air  was 
changed  every  three  minutes,  and  chemical  determinations 
for  lead,  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  could  not  be  found.  It 
was  found  that  the  ventilating  system  reduced  the  number 
of  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  emanate  from  products 
of  combustion  from  the  gas-heated  metal-pots  and  from 
body  emanations  of  over  one  hundred  employees,  and  made 
the  air  of  the  room  almost  as  pure  as  that  outside. 

“  In  a  Brooklyn  commercial-printing  house,  where  hoods 
were  not  in  use,  chemical  analysis  made  of  wall  dust  indi¬ 
cated  five  per  cent  of  lead,  showing  how  imperative  it  is  that 
hoods  and  pipes  should  be  used  to  carry  away  lead  in  the 
form  of  oxid  which  is  deposited  upon  the  walls. 

“  Examinations  in  a  newspaper  composing-room  con¬ 
taining  fifty-seven  typesetting  machines  showed  no  lead 
whatever  in  the  air,  for  the  reason  that  all  molten  metal 
was  heated  by  electricity  instead  of  by  gas.  However,  in 
the  monotype  department,  where  the  metal  was  heated  by 
gas,  and  where  hoods  were  not  in  use,  dross  or  lead,  in  the 
form  of  oxid,  was  found  to  exist.  Dust  samples  obtained 
directly  above  the  metal-pots  contained  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  lead. 

“A  physician  informed  the  labor  department  investiga¬ 
tor  that  in  several  instances  he  had  found  cases  of  lead¬ 
poisoning  among  linotype  workers  where  hoods  over  the 
melting-pots  had  not  been  used. 

“  The  report  concludes  with  the  statement  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  evident,  when  hoods  are  not  provided  over  metal-pots 
and  when  chemical  analyses  revealed  that  lead  existed  in 
the  wall  dust,  near  the  metal-pots,  which  was  deposited 
after  it  had  traveled  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  room, 
that  this  shows  the  necessity  of  properly  hooding  the  metal- 
pots  of  typesetting  and  typecasting  machines  to  effectively 
carry  away  lead  fumes  and  dross.” 

Frequently  within  the  past  few  years  we  have  referred 
to  the  danger  of  lead  poison  to  operatives  in  the  composing- 
machine  room.  We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  real  danger 
is  not  from  lead  fumes  so  much  as  from  the  free  oxid 
removed  from  the  plungers  by  machinists’  helpers,  and  by 
the  careless  depositing  of  dross  about  the  machine-room 


floor.  The  use  of  hoods  over  the  ventilating  chimneys  of 
slugcasting  machines  relates  more  directly  to  the  removal 
of  burned  and  unconsumed  gases  from  the  burner.  Fumes 
of  lead  are  rare  in  slugcasting  machines  owing  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  low  temperature  employed  in  the  fusing  of  the  metal. 
Hoods  connected  to  metal-pot  chimneys,  therefore,  have 
their  uses,  but  in  the  usual  manner  in  which  they  are 
attached  they  act  to  no  purpose  in  removing  oxid  that 
may  be  brushed  from  the  plungers  in  the  operation  of  clean¬ 
ing,  or  to  remove  the  dust  that  arises  from  dross  cast  upon 
the  floor  adjacent  to  the  machine. 

Curiosity  led  us  to  investigate  the  cause  of  lead  poison 
in  the  case  of  an  apprentice  whose  duties  in  cleaning  around 
a  linotype  brought  on  an  attack  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
method  employed.  The  inquiry  revealed  the  following: 
The  plunger  was  cleaned  daily,  dry,  on  the  floor  near  the 
machine,  by  rubbing  vigorously  with  a  wire  brush.  The 
dross  was  taken  from  the  pot  and  thrown  into  a  type  box 
placed  near  the  back  of  the  machine.  A  bellows  was  used 
to  blow  out  the  dust  usually  found  in  the  pot,  and  from  the 
machine  adjacent  thereto.  A  feather  duster  was  used,  also, 
to  dislodge  the  dust  found  on  parts  of  the  machine  frame 
and  from  the  top  of  the  magazine.  This  young  man,  of 
abstemious  habits,  finally  became  sick,  and  several  physi¬ 
cians  were  unable  to  diagnose  the  case.  Finally,  one  doctor, 
who  was  more  inquiring  than  the  others,  discovered  the 
cause  of  his  illness,  lead  poison.  The  patient  was  able  to 
return  to  work  after  about  twelve  months  of  idleness. 

In  another  case  the  writer  had  access  to  a  plant  in  which 
one  machine  was  used.  This  plant  was  not  kept  in  the  best 
of  order.  The  operator,  after  skimming  the  dross  from  the 
metal,  threw  the  skimmings  about  eight  feet  to  a  vacant 
part  of  the  floor.  Here  was  observed  a  pile  of  dross  at  least 
two  feet  high,  of  irregular  outward  dimensions.  The  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  everything  of  a  fixed  character  adjacent,  was 
covered  with  the  fine  gray  dust  which  is  so  familiar  to  every 
linotype  operator  and  machinist.  The  operator  referred  to 
suffered  a  decline  in  health,  attributed  to  consumption. 

Observations  in  several  other  cases  would  indicate  that 
the  principal  cause  of  lead  poison  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of 
hoods  over  the  metal-pots  so  much  as  to  a  more  sane  method 
of  cleaning  the  plungers  and  caring  for  metal  dross  in  the 
machine-room.  As  a  proof  of  our  contention,  one  need  but 
have  a  qualitative  analysis  made  of  the  dust  found  upon  the 
walls  and  from  parts  of  the  machine  adjacent  to  the  metal- 
pot.  A  chemist  or  metallurgist  will  at  once  decide  that  this 
oxid  is  not  the  result  of  metal  in  contact  with  an  oxidizing 
flame,  as  would  be  the  case  with  dust  escaping  from  the  pot 
chimney.  It  will  also  be  shown  that  practically  all  of  the 
dust  removed  from  a  plunger  is  a  metallic  oxid,  and  that  it 
is  sufficiently  flocculent  to  be  disturbed  by  sweeping,  which 
will  send  the  dust  floating  in  the  air,  to  be  inhaled  by  work¬ 
ers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  machine.  We  do  not  decry  the  use 
of  hoods  and  pipes  when  connected  properly  to  a  forced- 
draft  system,  as  they  serve  to  remove  the  poisonous  gases 
emanating  from  the  burners.  Also,  where  a  metal-pot  leaks 
and  liquid  metal  is  sprayed  into  the  flame  of  the  burner, 
causing  the  metal  to  vaporize,  the  vapors  are  carried  off,  the 
latter  condition  being  practically  the  only  cause  of  real  lead 
fumes  in  slugcasting  machines.  The  headaches  that  trou¬ 
ble  workers  in  poorly  ventilated  machine-rooms  are  caused 
wholly  by  the  inhalation  of  the  poisonous  constituents  of  the 
gas  used  in  the  heating  of  the  metal,  hence  the  need  of  hoods 
and  pipes  to  conduct  these  insidious  elements  from  the  work¬ 
room.  To  further  guard  the  health  of  workers  in  the 
machine-room,  means  should  be  provided  so  that  no  plun¬ 
gers  will  be  cleaned  dry,  and,  also,  that  dross  will  be  care¬ 
fully  deposited  in  tight- join  ted  metal  receptacles. 
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HARMONY  AND  COOPERATION  EXEMPLIFIED  IN 
ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  HILL  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  COMPANY. 

BY  RICHARD  KOLYER,  JR. 

of  the  myriad  forms  under  which  coop- 
ition  most  pleasingly  thrives  and  grows 
the  get-together  parties  and  dinners  held 
various  departments  of  large  organiza- 
ns.  These  gatherings  make  for  a  unity 
spirit,  otherwise  almost  unattainable, 
e  dinner  given  and  attended  by  the 
nposing-room  force  of  the  Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York  city,  on  Saturday  night,  February 
10,  exemplifies  this  spirit. 

Be  it  said  here,  however,  this  corporation  no  longer 
actually  requires  this  always  successful  form  of  help.  It 
is  the  rule  in  the  Hill  plant  that  each  and  every  one  should 
be  interested  in  the  details  of  his  own  work  first,  after  that 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  eulogize  the  cor¬ 
poration,  however,  but  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and 
cooperation  that  prevails  throughout.  This  is  true  not 
only  during  business,  but  on  such  social  occasions  as  this 
as  well. 

The  boss  talked  with  the  devil,  and  who  can  say  that 
both  were  not  better  for  the  personal  contact.  The  vice- 
president  talked  with  the  errand-boy  and  the  grimy  stone- 
man  alike,  and  enjoyed  himself  immensely;  but,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  a  lucid  comprehension  of  the  har¬ 
mony  which  prevailed  and  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
working-organization  than  a  perusal  of  the  events  as  they 
took  place  on  the  stage  set  for  them. 

When  the  “  Old  Man  ”  started  to  build  the  House  of  Hill 
he  did  what  others  before  him  failed  to  do  —  in  other  words, 
his  methods  were  different.  So,  we  started  the  dinner,  not 
in  the  usual  hilarious  manner,  but  with  a  two-minute  silent 
toast  to  the  one  who  had  been  the  center  of  interest  on  a 
similar  occasion  just  one  year  ago. 

As  the  dinner  progressed,  old  and  new  songs  were  played. 
The  younger  set  had  no  advantage  over  the  older  members 
of  the  gathering  in  choice  of  songs,  and  all  ate  and  sang 
with  like  avidity.  The  leader  in  these  chorus  songs  was  the 
present  leader  of  the  business,  a  man  shaped  after  the 
ideals  of  Mr.  Hill  and  in  many  respects  like  him,  A.  J. 
Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening, 
and  his  discourse  on  organization  covered  the  five  main 
departments  of  the  business.  As  expounded  by  him  they 
are:  The  editorial  department,  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  the  business  department,  the  mechanical  department 
and  the  executive  department. 

Each  had  its  mission,  he  said,  and  all  must  be  guided 
by  faith  —  one  in  the  other  and  all  in  him.  Equally  mas¬ 
terful  was  his  recitation  from  Kipling,  upholding  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  workman.  But,  perhaps,  his  numerous 
original  jokes  were  appreciated  most.  One  of  these  was  on 
himself,  and  is  here  told. 

It  seems  that  some  years  ago  his  sons  desired  a  donkey 
—  and  they  got  it.  Some  trying  tryouts,  however,  proved 
that  the  poor  old  donkey  was  not  capable  of  the  required 
speed,  and  he  was  advertised  for  sale.  One  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  after  a  few  weeks,  a  prospective  customer  called  and, 
after  stating  his  interest,  asked  that  he  might  see  the 
donkey.  At  this  request,  one  of  the  young  men  —  who  had 
been  sitting  on  the  front  veranda  —  opened  the  door  and 
called,  “  Father,  you’re  wanted.” 


Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Low,  the  lights  were  turned  off  and  a  large,  illuminated 
crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  Hill  appeared  at  one  end  of  the 
banquet-hall  and  the  strains  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  began. 
The  chorus  soon  fairly  shook  the  house.  Mr.  Low  eulogized 
Mr.  Hill.  He  told  of  his  ambitions  in  a  short  and  concise 
manner,  emphasizing  the  things  that  most  directly  con¬ 
cerned  those  present. 

He  told  how  Mr.  Hill  always  paid  the  best  wages,  and 
of  his  efforts  to  make  his  printing-plant  the  cleanest  and 
best  place  to  work  in,  and  the  most  helpful  to  all  his 
employees. 

The  speaker  said  that  Mr.  Hill  was  the  first  to  grant 
forty-eight  hours’  work  per  week,  and  that  Mr.  Hill  was 
the  first  to  give  mechanical  men  a  vacation  with  full  pay. 

He  told  many  instances  of  how  Mr.  Hill  tried  to  make 
comfort  and  satisfaction  paramount  to  both  employees  and 
clientele. 

And  how,  all  through  his  life,  he  was  guided  by  the 
question,  “  Is  it  right?  ”  Mr.  Low  told  how,  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Hill’s  life,  he  asked  that  we  remember  him,  not  by 
mourning  him,  but  by  ever  increasing  our  vigor  to  keep 
alive  the  living  organization  which  he  left  to  us. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was  given  by  a  min¬ 
strel  troupe,  composed  of  members  of  the  composing-room, 
which  gave  a  first-class  selection  of  minstrel  jokes  and  a 
number  of  songs.  These  songs  were  especially  well  ren¬ 
dered,  and,  with  the  closing  chorus  of  “  Way  Down  in 
Iowa,”  an  evening  ended,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt 
for  some  time  to  come  in  good  fellowship,  better  work  and 
increased  harmony. 

There  was  only  one  complaint,  and  that  was  the  regret 
that  it  would  be  a  year  before  the  composing-room  would 
conduct  another  dinner. 


PHILADELPHIA  CRAFTSMEN  HAVE  BIG  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  8,  at  the  Hotel  Bingham,  on  the 
Roof  Winter  Garden.  There  were  a  number  of  things 
which  contributed  in  making  this  occasion  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  club.  In  honor  of  the 
“  Great  Saint  Patrick,”  the  tables  were  handsomely  deco¬ 
rated  with  that  well-known  color  which  is  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  true  Irishman,  and  there  were  also  touches 
of  the  hue  to  be  seen  in  the  archways  of  the  Roof  Garden. 

While  the  dinner  was  in  progress  the  members  and 
guests  were  entertained  by  professional  cabaret  singers. 
The  entire  party  joined  in  on  the  singing  of  the  popular 
songs.  Printed  song  leaflets  were  distributed  to  all  present, 
and  the  Craftsmen’s  “  national  hymn,”  “  Should  Auld 
Acquaintance  Be  Forgot,”  was  published  in  the  souvenir 
programs. 

When  the  demi-tasse  arrived,  Charles  W.  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Craftsmen,  introduced  Judge  Charles  F.  Moore, 
secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Book  Paper  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  New  York.  The  judge  is  a  very  excellent  and 
entertaining  speaker,  and  his  lecture,  entitled  “  Paper,” 
was  highly  instructive  and  interesting  throughout. 

After  this  speech  there  was  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
extended  to  the  lecturer.  Then,  for  a  short  time,  several 
members  of  the  club’s  “  Glee  ”  entertained  with  string 
music.  President  Smith  then  called  the  business  meeting 
together 

The  Board  of  Governors  announced  that  it  has  secured 
a  number  of  prominent  speakers  for  future  meetings,  and 
plans  are  under  way  to  organize  some  more  successful 
outings  like  those  of  last  year. 
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THE  PRINTER'S  LINE  OF  SAMPLES. 

BY  JULIUS  LEROY. 

T  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  pass  by  or  enter  a 
store  and  see  the  merchandise  displayed  in 
the  windows,  on  the  shelves  and  on  the 
ledges.  The  very  sight  of  the  shimmering 
silks  and  the  soft,  somber  woolens  fills  the 
visitor  or  passer-by  with  pleasure  —  and  a 
desire  to  buy.  A  well-known  merchant, 
whose  success  has  been  very  little  short  of 
the  marvelous,  said  that  an  article  was  half  sold  when  the 
customer’s  eyes  fell  upon  it.  His  store  makes  good  his 
startling  statement,  for  in  it  nothing  is  hidden.  The  whole 
immense  stock  is  there  before  the  customer,  neatly  and 
prominently  displayed  in  the  spacious  storeroom  and  in 
the  windows. 

The  printer  would  do  well  to  follow  the  lead  of  this  mer¬ 
chant  and  display  his  goods.  He  can  show  examples  of  his 
product  in  his  window,  grouped  about  a  show-card,  attrac¬ 
tively  printed,  which  calls  attention  to  his  ability  to  do 
first-class  work,  and  that  promptly.  The  business  man, 
passing  by,  stops  before  the  window,  looks  over  the  sam¬ 
ples  therein  displayed  and  is  reminded  that  he  stands  in 
need  of  some  item  of  printed  matter.  The  samples  are  neat 
(no  wise  printer  will  have  any  other  kind  on  display),  and 
the  card  promises  early  delivery.  The  business  man  enters. 

There  did  not  chance  to  be  a  replica  of  the  job  he 
wanted  in  the  window,  so,  of  course,  he  asked  the  printer 
for  additional  samples.  Now,  this  printer  was  unlike  the 
majority  of  printers.  He  did  not  blush,  propound  excuses, 
nor  did  he  crawl  under  the  press  for  a  shirt-box  full  of 
“  helter-skelter  ”  samples.  This  printer  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  turned  about  to  a  cabinet  fitted  with  labeled 
drawers.  He  pulled  out  one  and  brought  forth  numerous 
samples  of  the  item  the  customer  desired,  all  neatly  mounted 
on  dark  brown  photographers’  board.  The  effect  was  pleas¬ 
ing,  for  the  samples  appeared  all  the  brighter  and  cleaner 
when  contrasted  with  the  dark  mounts. 

The  business  man  was  impressed  with  the  systematic 
method  by  which  the  printer  learned  his  wants.  He  left 
a  substantial  order. 

The  little  incident  here  related  should  convince  any 
printer  who  has  the  least  desire  to  succeed  of  the  advisa¬ 
bility,  yes,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  keeping  samples,  and 
of  keeping  them  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner. 

Many  printers  employ  books  in  which  to  preserve  sam¬ 
ples.  This  has,  in  most  cases,  proved  unsatisfactory,  for 
the  reason  that,  here  and  there,  helter-skelter  throughout 
the  book,  letter-heads,  envelopes,  cards  and  pamphlets  are 
jumbled  together  in  a  conglomerated  mess  that  makes  find¬ 
ing  any  particular  specimen  as  difficult  as  locating  the 
proverbial  “  needle  in  a  straw-stack.” 

Cards  of  a  dark  shade  of  brown  or  gray,  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  three  or  four  ordinary  specimens  of  print¬ 
ing,  are  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  size  should  con¬ 
form,  of  course,  to  the  drawer,  or  file,  in  which  they  are 
to  be  kept.  No  matter  how  frequently  the  cards  are  han¬ 
dled,  finger-prints  can  not  mar  the  samples,  for  the  hand 
does  not  touch  them. 

Standing  against  a  dark  outline,  a  sample  of  printing 
on  white  or  light-colored  stock  shows  off  to  increased  advan¬ 
tage.  It  looks,  if  anything,  more  attractive  than  it  really  is. 

The  filing  cabinet  serves  to  keep  the  samples  in  order, 
and  its  use  stamps  the  printer  a  man  of  system,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  that  appeals  strongly  to  the  best  men  of  business. 

It  is  also  well  for  the  printer  to  display  upon  the  walls 
of  his  business  office  other  samples  of  his  work.  These  can 


be  displayed  very  successfully  in  frames.  Here,  too,  the 
dark  mats  are  desirable.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  printer  to  spend  two  or  three 
dollars  for  a  frame.  Every  merchant  has,  tucked  away 
with  the  rubbish  under  his  counters  and  in  his  basement, 
advertising  frames  that  he  will  be  glad  to  have  the  printer 
take  away.  Generally,  these  frames  are  without  glass. 
Glass  is  necessary  to  make  the  samples  show  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  and  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  The  cost,  however,  is  reasonable,  yes,  trifling 
indeed,  as  compared  to  the  profits  from  new  business 
secured  through  “  showing  the  goods  ”  and  making  the 
business  office  as  inviting  as  possible  to  visitors. 

One  printer,  who  arranged  his  exhibit  on  a  table  the 
height  of  the  window  sill,  added  interest  to  his  display, 
and  attracted  attention  to  it  by  placing  interesting  exhibits 
therein  from  time  to  time.  Whenever  there  was  anything 
of  interest  in  the  community  that  he  considered  would 
prove  interesting  to  passers-by,  this  printer  would  go  after 
an  exhibit  of  it  to  place  in  that  window.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  a  blue-print  of  the  architect’s  plan  for  a  new  con¬ 
crete  bridge  to  be  built  to  span  the  wide  river  which  ran 
through  the  city,  and  for  which  the  people  had  voted  bonds. 
The  bridge  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  community  and 
every  one  was  interested  in  it.  Stopping  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  new  bridge  was  to  be  like,  business  men  could 
not  overlook  the  printer’s  line  of  samples. 

At  one  time,  a  farmer,  who  lived  near  by,  wounded  and 
captured  a  large  eagle.  As  eagles  were  seldom  seen  in  that 
particular  section  of  the  country,  it  was,  naturally,  quite 
a  novelty.  The  printer  secured  it  from  the  farmer  for  a 
few  days,  had  a  cage  constructed  for  it  and  placed  it  in 
his  window.  Every  one  who  passed  stopped  to  see  that 
eagle.  The  news  that  the  eagle  “  Jim  Smith  ”  had  shot 
was  in  the  printer’s  window  spread,  and  many  went  out 
of  their  way  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it. 

During  the  county  fair,  this  printer  would  get  speci¬ 
mens  of  big  pumpkins,  stalks  of  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  from  the 
farmers  who  exhibited  at  the  fair  and  would  arrange  them 
in  an  effective  way  in  that  window.  Farmers,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  proud  of  whatever  success  they  achieve  in  tilling 
the  soil,  and,  for  the  card  bearing  their  name  that  will 
appear  in  the  window  with  the  exhibit,  are  glad  to  furnish 
the  exhibit. 

That  particular  printer’s  window  was  never  empty. 
There  was  always  something  in  it  that  was  interesting  and 
worth  looking  at.  People  soon  learned  this  and  kept  an 
eye  on  that  window.  Does  any  one  question  that  that 
printer’s  efforts  did  not  bring  ample  reward? 

Such  a  plan  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  smaller  cit¬ 
ies,  where  window  displays  are  often  neglected  even  by  the 
merchants.  There  may  be  times,  of  course,  when  the  printer 
can  not  scure  anything  of  special  interest  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  window,  but  he  should  then  make  the  window 
as  attractive  as  possible  with  his  own  products.  Good  sam¬ 
ples  of  printing  offer  as  many  opportunities  for  effective 
display  as  anything  the  merchant  has  at  his  disposal. 

Do  not  neglect  your  windows  —  you  printers  who  live 
on  advertising  of  others. 

HIS  OWN  MEDICINE. 

Editor — Great  Scott!  I’ll  be  ruined!  Why  did  you 
buy  all  those  dry  goods? 

Wife — Did  you  see  that  thing  in  your  paper? 

Editor  —  See  what? 

Wife — This  paragraph  about  fool  women  spending  all 
day  shopping  without  buying  anything.  I’d  have  you  know 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  fool  women ;  no,  indeed. 


/ 


RULES  FOR  LETTER-WRITING 


Don’t  write  at  all  unless  you  have  something  to  say;  and 
having  said  it,  stop. 


Don’t  give  reasons  or  explanations  unless  they  are  called  for. 

Don’t  write  anything  in  a  perfunctory  way,  but  remember 
always  that  each  letter  or  endorsement  should  bear  the  impress 
of  the  writer’s  dignity,  courtesy,  and  intelligence. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  say  “no”  if  that  is  the  proper  answer;  and, 
having  said  it,  don’t  attempt  to  suggest  an  alternative  aimed  to 
circumvent  your  own  “no.” 

Don’t  discuss  people;  discuss  things. 

Don’t  write  anything  quarrelsome  (it  would  probably  not 
be  signed). 

Don’t  get  excited ;  or  if  you  do,  don’t  record  the  fact  on  paper. 

Don’t  use  long  words  when  they  can  be  avoided  (and  they 
generally  can). 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  the  word  “requisition”  as  a  verb. 

Don’t  say  “shall”  or  “must”  or  “should”  if  you  mean  “will”; 
“verbal”  when  you  mean  “oral”;  “amount”  when  you  mean 
“quantity”;  “in  reference”  when  you  mean  “with  reference”; 
“in  accord”  when  you  mean  “in  accordance”;  “hardly”  when 
you  mean  “scarcely,”  or  “with  the  view  of”  when  you  mean 
“with  a  view  to.” 

Don’t  send  a  letter  back  unless  the  regulations  require  it. 
Originals  are  worth  far  more  than  copies  for  future  reference. 

Don’t  write  anything  that  has  the  least  semblance  of  inflict¬ 
ing  a  punishment  or  of  encroaching  in  any  other  way  on  the 
proper  prerogative  of  any  other  bureau  or  office. 
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BY  J.  C.  MORRISON. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and 
advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company, 
633  Sherman  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


COOPERATIVE  PROMOTION  OF  “FOREIGN” 
ADVERTISING. 

No  subject  is  quite  so  interesting  to  the  progressive 
country  publisher  to-day  as  the  discussion  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  promoting  a  greater  use  of  the  country  press 
by  the  general  advertisers.  Cooperative  endeavors  of  one 
kind  and  another  have  been  undertaken  by  the  publishers 
of  various  States  or  by  select  groups  of  publishers  of 
weeklies  or  small  dailies,  and  the  successes  that  have  been 
attained  should  be  a  most  profitable  study. 

Competent  authorities  state  that  foreign  advertising 
offers  an  unlimited  field  for  exploitation  by  the  country 
weekly  and  small  daily,  and  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  average  country  weekly  may  build  up 
its  income  from  this  source  to  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year. 
Country  publishers  who  do  not  have  that  much  gross  in¬ 
come  from  advertising  of  all  kinds  hesitate  to  believe  that 
any  such  development  is  possible,  but  a  consideration  of 
the  enormous  amount  now  spent  by  the  general  advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  magazines  and  the  large  dailies,  coupled  with 
the  admittedly  greater  efficiency  of  the  small  paper,  should 
remove  all  doubt  of  the  great  amount  of  income  possible 
from  this  source.  It  is  estimated  that  there  fs  $50,000,000 
worth  of  business  that  could  be  attracted  to  the  country 
papers  if  conditions  were  favorable,  and  if  this  amount 
was  divided  among  ten  or  twelve  thousand  papers,  the 
average  amount  each  would  receive  would  be  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000. 

But  before  this  amount  can  be  realized  a  great  deal  of 
educational  work  is  necessary.  The  general  advertiser  and 
his  agent  must  be  educated  to  the  efficiency  of  the  country 
newspaper,  and  the  country  newspaper  man  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  realize  the  importance  of  making  the  advertising 
which  he  sells  efficient.  And  right  here  is  where  coop¬ 
erative  effort  is  most  necessary  in  enlisting  the  efforts  of 
all  publishers  in  a  campaign  for  such  improved  business 
methods  that  the  general  advertiser  will  not  have  the 
many  obstacles  to  overcome  that  he  now  meets  in  planning 
an  advertising  campaign  in  the  country  press. 

Several  cooperative  endeavors  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  past  with  the  purpose  of  soliciting  advertising  for  the 
country  papers.  These  have  failed,  largely  for  the  reason 
that  the  work  among  the  publishers  themselves  was  neg¬ 
lected.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general 
advertisers  are  to-day  more  nearly  ready  to  give  this  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  country  papers  are  in  a  position  to  receive 
it,  and  the  successful  cooperative  efforts  have  been  those 
that  in  one  way  or  another  have  recognized  this  fact.  But 
these  points  will  become  clearer  as  we  study  the  experience 
of  various  States. 


Washington  Newspaper  Association. 

The  Washington  Newspaper  Association  claims  to  be 
the  greatest  advertising  medium  in  the  country.  An  appli¬ 
cant  for  membership  pledges  himself  to  keep  such  circu¬ 
lation  data  as  will  permit  an  audit  by  the  association,  to 
gather  data  and  make  such  reports  as  the  association  may 
require,  to  refuse  any  foreign  advertising  at  less  than  the 
association  rate,  and  to  answer  correspondence  promptly. 
When  the  association  was  first  organized  the  dues  were 
from  $1  to  $2  per  month,  according  to  circulation,  but  now 
that  the  business  is  established,  it  is  purely  cooperative. 
The  association  gets  the  business,  pays  its  expenses,  and 
the  profits  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  circulation.  The 
advertising  space  of  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  sold  in  a  unit  at  the  flat  rate  of  1%  cents  per 
hundred  circulation.  For  the  convenience  of  advertisers, 
however,  the  papers  are  classified  into  the  “  dairy  zone,” 
the  “  wheat  zone  ”  and  the  “  orchard  zone,”  but  an  adver¬ 
tiser  must  use  all  the  papers  in  the  zone  or  zones  that  he 
selects.  Dealer  service  is  provided  for  by  having  the  mer¬ 
chants  sign  pledges  agreeing  to  put  in  window  displays 
and  to  talk  up  the  goods  during  a  campaign.  The  local 
publisher  is  on  the  job  to  see  that  the  merchant  lives  up 
to  his  agreement.  That  the  organization  has  done  a  very 
large  volume  of  business  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
it  spent  $12,000  for  advertising  last  year,  and  its  total 
expenses  were  around  $35,000. 

The  association  includes  about  one  hundred  papers, 
being  about  one-third  of  those  published  in  the  State.  The 
policy  is  to  take  only  the  livest  and  most  influential  papers, 
but  in  some  instances  competitors  are  admitted.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  definite  laws,  and  if  they  are  not  obeyed  the 
lawbreaker  is  eliminated.  The  members  of  the  association 
are  enthusiastic  about  its  success,  and  there  are  no  “  kicks  ” 
except  from  a  few  small  publishers  who  think  that  the  rate 
of  1%  cents  per  inch  flat  per  hundred  is  not  high  enough. 

In  addition  to  the  business  of  handling  the  advertising 
orders,  providing  plates,  checking,  etc.,  the  central  office 
also  does  collecting  and  is  planning  on  a  cooperative  stereo¬ 
typing  plant,  cooperative  buying  and  a  cooperative  circu¬ 
lation  department,  and  aims  to  help  members  generally 
with  business  problems.  The  central  office  also  has  a 
“  make-it-pay  bureau,”  designed  to  help  the  merchant  in 
the  small  town  with  his  merchandising  problems. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Troxell,  executive  secretary  of  the  association, 
says:  “  The  association  idea  is  the  great  new  idea  in  mod¬ 
ern  advertising  and  merchandising.  If  the  papers  will  only 
combine  and  stick  together  they  can  make  more  money  than 
they  ever  dreamed  of  making  before.  We  would  like  to  see 
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the  small  paper  in  every  State  have  as  good  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  we  have.  It  would  mean  more  money  for  all.  And 
we  are  ready  to  help  in  every  way  we  can.” 

Illinois  Select  Newspaper  Association. 

The  initiative  and  energy  of  Fred  P.  Thompson,  of 
Fairbury,  Illinois,  is  responsible  for  the  organization  and 
success  of  the  Illinois  Select  Newspaper  Association,  com¬ 
prising  about  sixty  of  the  best  papers  of  that  State. 

As  the  name  suggests,  its  membership  is  controlled  from 
within,  and  is  limited  to  “  home-print  ”  papers  of  recognized 
standing,  the  publishers  of  which  agree:  To  make  none 
but  true  statements  of  circulation;  to  maintain  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  as  published;  to  oppose  free  publicity  and  coop¬ 
erate  in  an  intelligent  manner  with  advertisers,  and  to 
reject  fraudulent  or  questionable  advertising. 

The  association  is  financed  by  dues  of  $5  a  year  and 
fifteen  per  cent  commission  on  new  business  that  does  not 
come  through  agencies  or  representatives.  The  latter 
arises  through  the  new  work  which  the  association  is 
undertaking  of  handling  new  business  by  the  “  easy  way  ” 
of  one  order  for  the  entire  list,  placed  with  the  secretary. 
To  this  extent  the  association  will  do  what  may  be  termed 
agency  work. 

The  association,  so  far,  has  devoted  itself  to  doing  pro¬ 
motional  work,  advertising  the  association  to  the  agencies 
and  the  advertisers.  Besides  considerable  direct  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  association  papers  have  run  advertisements  in  their 
own  papers  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  association, 
and  these  advertisements  also  are  mailed  to  advertisers. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  circulars  at  hand  that  the 
secretary  has  devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  to  get¬ 
ting  the  members  to  cooperate  with  national  advertisers, 
to  interesting  the  local  merchants  in  the  big  advertising 
game  and  to  making  the  membership  of  the  association  the 
“  best-working  bunch  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States.” 

In  addition  to  getting  the  association  organized,  getting 
the  members  working  and  getting  recognition  from  the 
agencies  and  advertisers,  this  select  list  is  taking  up  other 
constructive  work.  “  We  are  now  making  a  study  of  our 
selling  territories,”  says  the  secretary.  “  In  instances 
where  advertisers  sign  up  contracts  in  advance  or  assure 
us  of  sufficient  business  we  make  territorial  surveys,  we 
help  to  line  up  local  dealers,  giving  them  the  same  service 
(on  a  smaller  basis)  that  they  receive  from  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  papers.  It  is  the  powerful  wedge  that  connects  the 
advertiser  with  us. 

“  Another  feature  is  the  providing  of  a  speaker  at  vari¬ 
ous  meetings  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  dealers. 
The  agricultural  publishers,  trade  journals  and  other  na¬ 
tional  publishers’  associations  have  been  doing  this  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  some  time.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  offer 
a  speaker,  and  in  a  ten  or  fifteen  minute  address  you  put 
your  argument  over  and  establish  a  better  mutual  feeling.” 

The  association  is  only  beginning  to  handle  advertising 
for  the  entire  list,  its  principal  work  having  been  in  adver¬ 
tising  the  advantages  of  this  list,  but  leaving  the  individual 
publisher  to  close  his  own  advertising  contracts  with  the 
agencies  and  advertisers.  In  this  respect  it  differs  radi¬ 
cally  from  the  Washington  association,  where  the  entire 
list  is  handled  as  though  one  publication.  Washington  can 
point  to  a  definite  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the 
association,  while  in  Illinois  the  results  have  been  general. 
Yet  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Illinois  list  is  a  marked 
success,  that  the  members  are  well  satisfied,  and  that  the 
projected  raising  of  membership  dues  means  greater  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  work. 


Iowa  Press  Association. 

Both  of  the  associations  before  mentioned  are  “  select,” 
though  only  one  is  so  named.  The  Iowa  Press  Association 
is  open  to  every  publisher  of  the  State.  It  makes  no  attempt 
to  handle  advertising,  but  promotes  advertising  for  all  of 
them,  and  does  many  other  things  which  are  for  the  great¬ 
est  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

The  dues  of  the  association  are  $10  per  year  for  papers 
in  towns  of  over  1,000  population,  and  $5  per  year  for 
papers  in  towns  of  under  1,000,  except  that  if  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  over  1,000,  fifty  cents  per  hundred  additional  is 
charged.  The  association  has  a  membership  of  about  400 
—  about  half  the  publishers  in  the  State. 

With  the  funds  thus  provided,  the  association  is  enabled 
to  hire  a  practical  and  enthusiastic  newspaper  man,  Mr. 
G.  L.  Caswell,  of  the  Dennison  Bulletin,  and  pay  him  for 
part  of  his  time,  and  for  clerk-hire  and  expenses. 

The  association’s  work  is  largely  educational,  standard¬ 
izing  prices  and  business  methods,  promoting  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  advertising  rates  for  foreign  advertising, 
advertising  the  benefits  of  the  Iowa  papers  to  foreign 
advertisers,  making  collections  from  slow-paying  agencies, 
conducting  a  clearing  house  of  information,  and  promoting 
county  organizations  of  all  papers,  regardless  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  state  organization.  Instead  of  picking  and 
choosing  among  competitors,  the  association  seeks  to  har¬ 
monize  them,  make  them  work  together  and  treat  each 
other  as  friends  and  not  enemies.  In  some  cases  the  field 
secretary  has  worked  for  consolidations  to  benefit  the  field, 
regardless  of  whether  all  the  publishers  concerned  were 
members. 

While  the  association  has  not  worked  primarily  for 
advertising  benefits,  yet  Mr.  Caswell  has  issued  some  strik¬ 
ing  circulars  loaded  with  telling  arguments  of  why  the 
national  advertiser  should  use  the  Iowa  papers,  and  it  was 
while  attempting  to  do  this  promotional  work  that  Mr. 
Caswell  became  convinced  that  the  big  task  of  bringing 
the  country  publisher  and  the  general  advertiser  together 
hinged  first  of  all  on  educational  work  among  the  country 
publishers.  Mr.  Caswell  went  to  great  trouble  to  compile 
the  rates  and  circulations  of  the  Iowa  papers  to  submit 
to  the  agencies,  only  to  find  that  a  few  rate-cutters  de¬ 
stroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  list.  When  he  began 
his  work  only  a  limited  number  of  papers  in  Iowa  had 
printed  rate-cards,  and  some  publishers  did  not  even 
remember  the  rate  they  had  quoted  to  the  association.  I 
cite  these  things  not  to  embarrass  the  Iowa  newspaper 
men  —  for  there  are  none  who  rank  above  them  —  but  as 
an  argument  for  the  form  of  organization  of,  and  the  work 
being  done  by,  the  Iowa  Press  Association.  “  Select  lists  ” 
have  their  advantages,  but  their  great  disadvantage  is  that 
they  leave  to  his  own  devices  the  publisher  who,  through 
his  own  lack  of  business  methods,  is  working  great  injury 
to  the  country  newspaper  business  as  a  whole.  The  “  Iowa 
idea  ”  is  to  convert  the  erring  brother  from  his  harmful 
practices  and  so  raise  the  standard  of  business  practice 
as  to  make  clear  and  easy  the  business  route  between  the 
advertiser  and  the  publisher. 

As  an  incentive  to  rate  maintenance,  Mr.  Caswell  has 
instituted  within  the  association  a  “  Blue  Ribbon  List,” 
listing  in  which  is  obtained  by  the  publisher  signing  an 
honor  pledge  that  his  advertising  rate  is  as  given,  and  that 
he  “  will  not  under  any  circumstances  give  a  lesser  rate  to 
any  advertising  agent  without  first  notifying  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  I.  P.  A.  to  change  the  rate-card.”  This  honor 
pledge  has  absolutely  done  away  with  rate-cutting,  and  the 
secretary  is  in  a  position  to  assure  agencies  that  they  can 
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do  business  on  the  first  letter  with  full  confidence  that  the 
rate  cited  is  the  best  obtainable.  There  are  about  200 
papers  now  on  the  “  Blue  Ribbon  List.” 

Kansas  Central  Advertising  Bureau. 

No  movement  for  attracting  general  advertising  into 
the  country  papers  was  ever  started  with  quite  the  large 
vision  as  that  which  characterized  the  formation  of  the 
Kansas  Central  Advertising  Bureau  a  year  or  more  ago. 
During  January  the  Bureau  decided  to  discontinue  business 
and  divide  the  funds  remaining  among  the  subscribers. 
The  Bureau  did  not  succeed  in  closing  a  single  contract  for 
advertising. 

I  have  several  letters  from  Kansas  in  which  there  is  a 
marked  divergence  of  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
but,  at  this  distance,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  cause  of  the 
failure  is  not  local  to  Kansas.  Here  was  an  attempt  to 
weld  about  700  country  publishers  into  a  great  merchandis¬ 
ing  organization  —  not  an  impossibility  some  day,  we  hope 
—  but  vain  without  first  doing  the  educational  work  in 
business  methods,  maintaining  of  rate-cards  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  cooperation  in  getting  distribution  for  advertised 
goods. 

Texas  Press  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  Texas  Press  Advertising  Bureau  was  organized 
over  a  year  ago  within  the  Texas  Press  Association,  and 
comprises  about  100  papers.  Its  dues  are  fifty  cents  per 
month  for  weekly  papers  and  $1  per  month  for  dailies. 
Fifteen  per  cent  commission  is  charged  on  business  placed 
through  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  was  organized  to  exploit  the  field,  get  busi¬ 
ness  from  companies  already  handling  general  advertising, 
and  also  to  handle  advertising  orders  as  an  agency.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  circular  issued  in  January,  the  bureau  “  has 
not  accomplished  what  the  manager  desired  to  do  —  not 
at  all ;  we  have  found  the  sledding  harder  than  expected.” 
Most  of  the  members  have  received  a  fair  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  there  is  a  certain  dissatisfaction  among  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  smaller  papers,  because  they  were  left  out  when 
the  customer  picked  the  list  of  papers  he  wished  to  use. 
That  the  bureau  has  not  been  fairly  treated  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  somewhat  too  gently  and  diplomatically  stated  by 
Manager  Sam  P.  Harben  when  he  says :  “  Securing  for¬ 

eign  advertising  is  a  hard  game,  we  have  found,  and  the 
thrifty  prices  made  by  some  of  our  members  have  worked 
against  us.” 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Texas  Press  Advertising 
Bureau  should  not  yet  succeed,  but  its  lack  of  marked  suc¬ 
cess  illustrates  how  difficulties  are  met  at  every  turn  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  graft  a  business  organization  of 
publishers  upon  an  older  association,  principally  social. 
The  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  has  been  a  most  difficult 
one  in  several  of  the  States. 

Nebraska  Press  Association. 

“  Recognizing  the  fact  that  present  conditions  are  such 
as  to  make  more  effective  cooperation  between  individual 
publishers  not  only  desirable,  but  imperatively  necessary 
if  the  business  is  to  retain  its  present  standing  and  keep 
pace  with  progress  in  other  lines  of  industry,”  as  President 
Clark  Perkins  puts  it,  the  Nebraska  Press  Association  has, 
after  some  difficulty,  reorganized  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  Iowa  Association.  Dues,  which  were  formerly  $2  per 
year,  have  been  raised  to  $5  and  $10  per  year,  according 
to  population.  There  was  a  division  of  opinion,  however, 
between  the  members  who  desired  to  retain  the  dues  at  $2 
and  those  who  believed  that  “  if  farmers  find  it  profitable 
to  employ  county  agents,  and  commercial  clubs  community- 


interest  experts,  the  newspaper  business  of  Nebraska  might 
be  improved  by  a  competent  field  secretary,”  and  for  that 
reason  payment  under  the  field-secretary  plan  is  optional. 
This  compromise  appears  to  have  been  the  best  under  the 
circumstances,  and  the  Nebraska  Press  Association  is  no 
doubt  entering  upon  a  larger  field  of  usefulness. 

Minnesota  Editorial  Association. 

Regarding  the  Minnesota  Association,  the  writer  can, 
of  course,  speak  with  full  knowledge  and  entire  freedom. 
Here  opinion  has  been  pretty  evenly  divided  between  form¬ 
ing  a  select  list  or  having  the  present  large  and  enthusiastic 
association  undertake  business-extension  work.  Action  has 
been  delayed  through  two  years  of  watching  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  other  States  and  in  studying  the  probable  local 
effect  of  various  suggestions.  At  the  February  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  try  out  a  “  Guaranteed  List,”  organized 
within  the  association  and  under  the  control  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  to  which  all  members  would  be  eligible  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  conditions. 

The  plan  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  the  motion 
under  which  it  was  established: 

That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  formulate  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  Minnesota  Guaranteed 
List  of  the  newspapers  represented  in  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  employ  a  field  secretary  to  promote  the  interests  of  such 
Guaranteed  List  and  do  general  educational  work  among  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  State. 

That  any  newspaper  represented  in  the  Association  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Guaranteed  List  by  complying  with  the  following  condi¬ 
tions,  and  such  further  rules  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  formulate : 

1.  Pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Association  additional  dues  as  follows : 

Weeklies  up  to  1,000  circulation,  $10  per  year,  and  60  cents  per  100 

for  additional  circulation  over  1,000. 

Dailies  up  to  1,000  circulation,  $25  per  year,  and  $1  per  100  for  addi¬ 
tional  circulation  over  1,000.  This  is  to  include  also  the  dues  for  the 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  issue. 

2.  Publish  an  advertising  rate-card  and  sign  an  honor  pledge  to 

3.  Submit  such  circulation  proof  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  an  A.  B.  C. 
audit. 

4.  Adopt  an  advertising  rate-card  conformable  to  a  uniform  mini¬ 
mum  established  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  Designate  whether  newspaper  is  all  “  home  print  ”  or  carries 
“  patent  insides.” 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  expenses  of  the  Guaranteed  List  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  the  total  amount  subscribed  by  the  members  of  such 
Guaranteed  List. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Minnesota  publishers  will  not 
attempt  to  conduct  an  advertising  agency  or  solicit  busi¬ 
ness  directly,  but  will  devote  themselves  to  establishing  the 
papers  of  the  Guaranteed  List  on  such  a  basis  that  they 
can  command  business  through  the  regular  channels,  and 
to  doing  such  educational  work  as  shall  assist  as  many 
papers  as  possible  to  qualify  for  the  Guaranteed  List.  It 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  Iowa  idea. 

The  Guaranteed  List  is  now  being  organized,  and  the 
field  secretary  has  tentatively  been  selected.  The  plan  will 
be  thoroughly  tested  out  and,  if  found  impracticable,  a 
select  list  will  be  organized  independently. 

The  Wisconsin  Daily  League. 

The  publishers  of  small  city  dailies  have  been  much 
more  successful  in  organizing  themselves  into  business 
associations  than  have  the  publishers  of  country  weeklies 
—  the  daily  publishers  are,  of  course,  more  experienced 
business  men  and  there  are  fewer  of  them,  which  permits 
of  a  closer-knit  organization. 

The  Wisconsin  Daily  League  has  been  in  existence  for 
eight  years  and  has  built  up  a  profitable  business.  It  in¬ 
cludes  twenty-seven  of  the  leading  small  city  dailies  of 
Wisconsin,  and  there  are  no  competitors  on  the  list,  except 
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that  in  one  city  an  evening  and  a  morning  daily  are  both 
members.  The  dues  vary,  according  to  circulation,  from 
$1  to  $4  per  month,  and  the  association  also  realizes  fifteen 
per  cent  commission  on  business  handled  through  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  office. 

The  members  are  well  pleased  with  the  work  which  the 
league  is  doing.  A  special  representative  is  employed, 
and  the  advantages  of  this  list  are  systematically  pre¬ 
sented  to  advertisers.  The  papers  are  getting  a  big  and 
profitable  business,  and  getting  it  because  of  the  service 
they  render  to  advertisers.  In  connection  with  service, 
especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  graphic  commer¬ 
cial  surveys  which  each  paper  has  made  of  its  field  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  advertiser. 

H.  H.  Bliss,  of  the  Janesville  Gazette,  is  the  secretary  of 
the  league. 

The  Select  List  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 

The  Ohio  Select  List  is  another  successful  organization 
of  daily  newspapers  for  business  purposes  only.  It  is  a 
closely  knit  business  organization  and  does  not  admit  com¬ 
petitors.  It  employs  a  special  representative  with  offices 
in  Chicago  and  New  York.  A  very  large  volume  of  business 
is  handled. 

From  its  published  pamphlet  we  learn  the  following: 

THE  OHIO  SELECT  LIST  DOES  NOT 

Waive  composition  charge. 

Run  free  reading-notices. 

Accept  contracts  giving  “  privilege  of  renewal  on  same  terms." 

Allow  agency  commission  to  those  not  entitled  to  it. 

Extend  credit  promiscuously. 

Exchange  space  for  stock  certificates. 

Give  space  or  cash  rebates. 

Donate  free  space  to  motion-picture  manufacturers. 

THE  OHIO  SELECT  LIST  DOES 

Believe  in  and  use  the  flat  rate. 

Encourage  and  take  a  helpful  part  in  any  business-like  sales-plan 
cooperation  involving  space  in  its  columns. 

Believe  in,  and  most  of  its  members  belong  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 

Pay  attention  to  positive  “  requests,”  renders  correct  bills,  furnishes 
checking  copies  promptly,  and  in  all  other  ways  gives  true  “  service.” 

Assist  salesmen  for  advertisers  with  routes,  introductions,  trade  infor¬ 
mation,  etc. 

Conclusions  and  Remarks. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  needs  a  good  working  organ¬ 
ization  of  publishers,  devoted  to  developing  general  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  removing  the  obstacles  that  now  obstruct  the 
easy  path  between  the  general  advertiser  and  the  country 
publisher. 

The  biggest  obstruction  there  is  to-day  is  rate-cutting. 
A  reputable  advertising  agent  once  told  me  that  ninety  per 
cent  —  no,  ninety-nine  per  cent  —  of  the  country  papers 
would  cut  their  rates.  I  know  that  he  was  grossly  exag¬ 
gerating,  and  that  a  reversal  of  the  percentage  would  be 
about  correct,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  when  an 
agent  finds  one  paper  out  of  a  list  of  100  that  cuts  its 
rate  he  becomes  uneasy  regarding  the  whole  list.  In  order 
to  protect  his  own  business,  the  agent  must  protect  his 
client,  and  he  is  going  to  save  himself  from  a  suspicion  of 
bad  faith  by  avoiding  the  country  newspaper  field  unless 
he  can  do  business  on  a  one-price  basis.  Price  mainte¬ 
nance  must  be  absolute,  not  relative,  and  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  it  can  be  accomplished  other  than  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  disciplinary  powers.  Whether  the  organization 
be  a  “  select  list,”  a  “  blue-ribbon  list,”  a  “  guaranteed  list  ’’ 
or  a  “  central  bureau,”  its  first  business  is  to  see  that  each 
and  every  member  has  an  absolutely  dependable  rate.  Then 
the  difficulties  connected  with  service,  circulation  state¬ 


ments,  checking  copies,  prompt  bills  and  dealer  cooperation 
can  be  taken  up  —  and  all  these  things  are  matters  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  connection  with  this  educational  work  comes  a 
difference  of  method  between  the  various  associations, 
which  also  reflects  difference  of  opinion  between  various 
publishers.  Some  believe  that  a  central  association  can  do 
its  best  work  by  limiting  itself  to  the  more  progressive  pub¬ 
lishers,  leaving  the  lagging  publishers  to  learn  from  expe¬ 
rience  how  much  they  are  missing,  while  others  believe  that 
the  central  association  should  devote  itself  to  educational 


symmetrical  arrangement  of  panels  and  illustrations,  which  orderly 
arrangement  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

work  wherever  it  is  needed,  as  the  Iowa  association  does. 
Forty-nine  publishers  were  polled  on  this  question  recently, 
and  twenty-four  voted  for  a  close  corporation  and  twenty- 
five  for  the  wide-open  plan.  Excellent  samples  of  the  two 
plans  are  found  in  examples  heretofore  cited,  but  any  wide- 
open  organization  which  attempts  to  handle  any  specific 
business,  like  placing  advertising  with  its  members,  and 
any  organization  which  attempts  to  handle  business  with¬ 
out  limit  to  its  membership,  appears  to  be  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

The  problem  of  just  what  form  of  organization  is  best 
is  peculiar  to  each  State,  but  it  would  appear  from  the 
samples  heretofore  given  that  some  form  would  be  found 
which  would  be  adapted  to  every  State.  The  secretaries 
of  all  the  States  now  organized  would  be  happy  to  assist 
other  States  in  organizing,  for  all  realize  that  there  are 
actually  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  business  that  the 
country  newspapers  can  get  by  going  after  it  in  the  right 
kind  of  a  way,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  one 
State  helps  the  situation  in  every  other  State.  Solution  of 
such  problems  can  not  be  obtained  except  by  cooperation. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

Troy  Daily  News,  Troy,  Ohio. —  The  make-up  of  your  first  page  is 
very  good,  and  presswork  is  satisfactory. 

The  Opheim  Observer,  Opheim,  Montana. —  Your  paper  is  nicely  made 
up  and  the  advertisements  are  well  handled  in  every  way.  We  regret 
that  a  small  advertisement  is  allowed  to  mar  the  appearance  of  your 
otherwise  nice  first  page. 

The  County  Review,  Riverhead,  New  York. —  Good  make-up  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  your  paper.  We  believe  if  your  rollers  were 
sponged,  presswork  would  be  better,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  get  new  roll¬ 
ers.  Advertisements  are  effectively  displayed  and  arranged. 

La  Plata  Home  Press,  La  Plata,  Missouri. —  Your  paper  is  well 
printed,  made  up  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  the  advertisements  are 
nicely  displayed  and  arranged.  In  fact,  from  every  standpoint,  amount 
and  character  of  news  considered,  too,  your  paper  is  fully  up  to  stand¬ 
ard  and  manifestly  an  asset  to  the  community. 

Charles  W.  Hodson,  Manhattan,  Kansas. —  The  large  “  Cole’s  ” 
advertisement  is  nicely  arranged,  and  the  type  used  for  display,  a  light- 
tone  letter,  is  just  the  thing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  advertisement 
is  of  the  firm’s  “Annual  White  Sale.”  Your  first-page  make-up  is  sym¬ 
metrical,  pleasing  and  interesting.  It  is  reproduced. 

Fort  Plain  Standard,  Port  Plain,  New  York. —  The  clean,  sharp  print 
on  your  paper  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  you.  We  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  a  few  large  twenty-four-point  headings  on  the  first  page,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  paper  appear  more  interesting.  It  is  too 
“  flat  ”  as  it  stands  —  too  much  like  the  page  of  a  book. 

The  Lamure  Echo,  Lamure,  North  Dakota. —  Your  special  “Appre¬ 
ciation  Week  ”  issue  is  an  exceptionally  fine  one,  all  the  details  of  its 
production  being  satisfactorily  handled.  You  did  exceptionally  well  in 
the  printing  of  half-tones  on  news  stock,  and  we  note  that  your  press¬ 
man  exercised  good  judgment  in  carrying  very  little  ink. 


Delightfully  interesting  and  pleasing  first-page  make-up  of  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  (Kan.)  Nationalist.  By  Charles  W.  Hodson. 

Valentine  Democrat,  Valentine,  Nebraska. —  Presswork  is  especially 
good  on  the  copy  of  your  paper  sent  us.  The  first  page  is  nicely  made 
up,  but  would  appear  more  interesting  if  you  could  arrange  to  have  a 
two-column  headed  article  at  the  top  of  the  two  center  columns.  It  could 
be  a  news-heading,  or  a  box-heading  over  some  special  article  or  depart¬ 
ment.  Advertisements  are  uniformly  well  set.  . 

Roy  A.  Bast,  Oakes,  North  Dakota. — The  page  advertisement-circular, 
designed  by  your  composing-room  force  for  the  Palace  Clothing  House, 
is  both  neat  and  effective.  We  admire,  especially,  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  panels  and  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  use  of  two- 
line  prices.  We  are  reproducing  it  herewith  as  an  example  of  the  pleas¬ 
ing  results  obtained  when  horizontal  balance  is  correct. 


The  Morris  Tribune,  Morris,  Minnesota. —  You  have  reason  to  feel 
proud,  if  you  do,  of  the  make-up  of  your  paper.  We  admire  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cuts  and  headings  on  the  first  page,  reproduced  herewith,  and 
the  handling  of  the  advertisements  on  the  inside  pages.  We  do  not 
admire  the  condensed  block-letter  used  for  display  in  many  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  would  prefer  to  see  the  Cheltenham  Bold,  an  especially 
good  display  letter,  used  throughout.  The  advertisement  for  the  Morris 
City  Mills,  in  your  issue  of  January  19,  is  very  poorly  displayed,  and 
violates  almost  every  rule  of  good  advertisement  display  and  composi¬ 
tion.  The  types  are  extremely  inharmonious,  the  largest  display  line 
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The  orderly  arrangement  of  stories  and  illustrations  on  the  first  page 
of  a  newspaper,  as  is  here  done,  is  very  pleasing.  The  page  would  be 
better  from  the  standpoint  of  balance  if  the  large  cut  had  been  placed  at 
the  top  and  the  small  one  at  the  bottom. 

is  in  the  center  of  the  design,  violating,  with  the  almost  equal  size  of  the 
panels  or  divisions  of  the  advertisement,  the  principle  of  proportion. 
The  main  display  line  in  every  advertisement  should  be  at  or  near  the 
top,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  advertisement,  but  also 
that  the  eye  of  the  reader  will  be  directed  near  the  point  where  reading 
begins,  so  that  no  important  points  above  will  be  overlooked. 

Warsaw  Union,  Warsaw,  Indiana. —  Your  paper  appears  to  be  ably 
edited,  and  is  well  handled  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  as  well.  We 
believe  the  appearance  would  be  better  if  less  ink  were  carried.  The 
advertisements  are  especially  well  handled,  both  as  regards  display  and 
arrangement,  but  we  would  prefer  to  see  plain  rule  borders  used  instead 
of  the  decorative  borders  which  surround  a  number  of  the  advertisements, 

The  Carnegie  Union,  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania.— In  general  appear¬ 
ance,  your  paper  is  very  good.  We  note  that  many  letters  of  the  body- 
type  are  filled  up  and  print  poorly.  This  is  caused  by  one  of  two  things : 
the  type  has  not  been  properly  washed  after  previous  runs  and  has 
become  filled  up  with  hardened  ink,  or  the  ink  used  is  contaminated  with 
foreign  substances.  We  do  not  admire  the  use  of  two  styles  of  body- 
type  in  a  paper.  Advertisements,  as  a  rule,  are  well  set,  but  we  do  not 
admire  the  decorative  borders  used  quite  frequently  around  them.  Plain 
rules  are  in  all  ways  best,  and,  for  the  size  of  advertisements  run  in 
your  paper,  four-point  rules  would  be  better  than  six-point. 

The  Rochelle  Independent,  Rochelle,  Illinois.—  We  compliment  you  on 
the  clean  presswork,  the  well-set  advertisements  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  news  is  handled  in  your  paper.  Make-up  could  be  improved 
by  following  the  pyramid  style,  which  is  illustrated  by  contrast  on  these 
pages.  In  your  issue  of  March  8,  the  Paige  advertisement  should  have 
been  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  the  small  Marguerite  Clark  adver- 
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BOOK  REVIEV 

This  d 

epartment  is  designed  particularly  tor  the  review  of  technical  publications  pertaining  to  the  printing  industry.  The  Inland  Printer 
Company  will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  any  book  or  publication.  A  list  of  technical  books  kept  in  stock  will  be  found  in  our 
catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

“Color  and  Its  Distribution  in  Printing  —  How  to 
Estimate  Ink.” 

This  book,  by  E.  C.  Andrews,  author  of  “  Color  and 
Its  Application  to  Printing,”  was  announced  in  The 
Inland  Printer  for  November,  1916.  At  that  time  it 
was  stated  that  advance  orders  would  be  accepted  at  $5, 
and  that  the  regular  sales  price  would  be  $10.  This  price 
was  considered  necessary  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
colored  plates.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  book,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  found  that  the  cost  was  considerably  less  than 
estimated,  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  various  houses 
contributing  thereto,  and  in  order  to  place  the  book  within 
the  reach  of  a  wider  range  of  readers  it  has  been  decided 
to  continue  the  price  of  $5  on  future  orders. 

“Short  History  of  English  Printing.” 

Printing  craftsmen  worthy  of  the  name  are  interested 
in  the  history  as  well  as  the  technic  of  their  craft.  Not 
satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  it  and  its  mediums  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development,  and  in  its  technical  side,  they  like 
to  delve  in  the  chronology  of  its  development  from  the  first 
use  of  movable  types.  They  want  to  know  more  about  the 
men  responsible  for  its  rise  from  crudity  to  a  point  where 
few  trades  or  businesses  can  boast  of  equal  advancement. 

Much  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  printing  has  been 
accomplished  under  English  influences,  and  a  study  of  the 
history  of  English  printing  and  the  problems  and  work  of 
such  men  as  Caxton  and  his  contemporaries,  Wynken  de 
Worde,  Thomas  Berthelet,  John  Day  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  other  men  made  famous  through  achievement 
in  the  industry  in  later  years,  is  instructive  and  absorbing. 

Such  a  book  is  the  title  of  this  review.  It  is  replete  in 
detail  of  the  growth  of  the  art  from  the  year  1476  to  1900. 

An  especially  interesting  chapter  is  that  one  entitled 
“  Provincial  Presses  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.” 

“  Short  History  of  English  Printing,”  by  Henry  R. 
Plomer.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New  York 
city.  Price,  $1.25  net;  postage,  10  cents  extra.  May  be 
secured  through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

A  History  of  Paper  Manufacturing  in  the 
United  States. 

In  his  preface  the  author  states :  “  Many  books  have 

been  written  concerning  the  purely  technical  sides  of  paper¬ 
making  and  much  about  the  origin  and  history  of  the  craft 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World.  There  have  also  been 
considerable  accounts  of  special  features  of  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  descriptions  of  individual  mills;  sketches  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  inventors  and  scientists;  considerations  of  the 
introduction  and  improvement  of  new  methods,  new  mate¬ 
rials  and  new  machinery  and  their  influence;  records  of 
organizations,  and  so  on.  All  this  latter,  however  — 


though  wholly  admirable,  interesting  and  valuable  in  itself 
—  has  been  of  a  desultory  and  disconnected  character: 
mainly  chapters  in  books,  magazines  and  newspapers ; 
papers  read  before  business  associations,  conventions  and 
societies;  addresses  and  discussions  in  legislative  bodies, 
and  essays  and  treatises  in  scientific  periodicals.  .  .  . 

This  history  covers  the  field  differently.  It  is  the  only 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  bring  into  one  complete, 
compact  narrative  all  the  material  facts  relating  to  the 
industry  and  to  present  in  an  exhaustive  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  manner,  on  the  purely  historical  side,  the  annals  of 
this  branch  of  manufacturing,  from  the  erecting  of  the 
first  mill  in  Philadelphia  in  1690  to  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth  century.” 

The  book  is  an  interesting  one  and,  as  the  author  states, 
carries  the  reader  from  the  building  of  the  first  paper- 
mill,  through  the  development  of  the  process  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery  in  its  manufacture  and  down  to  the 
twentieth  century. 

Men,  equipment  and  methods  identified  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  in  the  United  States  are  given  much 
attention.  Many  illustrations  embellish  and  make  the  text 
more  interesting. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  indexed,  a  feature  which  makes 
it  particularly  valuable  for  reference.  There  are  352  pages, 
5%  by  8%  inches,  printed  from  a  readable  size  of  type,  and 
the  book  is  bound  in  boards,  covered  with  imitation  leather, 
and  stamped  with  gold. 

“History  of  Paper  Manufacturing  in  the  United  States,” 
by  Lyman  Horace  Weeks.  Published  by  T.he  Lockwood 
Trade  Journal  Company,  New  York  city.  Price,  $3.00; 
postage,  10  cents  extra.  May  be  secured  through  The 
Inland  Printer  Company. 

“Paper  —  Its  History,  Sources  and  Manufacture.” 

There  was  a  time  in  the  commercial  history  of  the 
world  when  paper  was  not  considered  a  commodity.  At 
that  time  its  production  was  limited  to  a  few  chosen  local¬ 
ities  and  the  various  processes  of  its  manufacture  were 
held  as  trade  secrets  by  the  workers.  In  fact,  in  some  of 
the  early  paper-mills  the  employees  were  bonded  and  sworn 
to  secrecy  —  a  working  condition  which  was  recognized 
and  permitted  by  law.  In  those  early  days  of  printing, 
workers  in  the  craft  knew  little  or  nothing  at  all  of  the 
manner  of  fabricating  a  sheet  of  paper.  They  were  doubt¬ 
less  content  with  the  knowledge  that  applied  to  their  own 
craft,  hence,  in  early  times,  hand-books,  or  manuals,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  or  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  were  limited  in  number. 

In  the  present  day  the  progress  in  manufactures  may 
be  judged  to  some  degree  by  the  extent  of  the  bibliography 
of  the  particular  line  of  trade  or  manufacture.  The  vari- 
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ous  branches  of  the  printing-crafts  are  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  books  on  the  subjects  relating  to  materials  used 
in  the  trade.  Many  of  them  are  too  technical  for  the  lay 
reader,  hence  are  not  fully  understood  or  fail  to  interest 
the  general  reader.  This  restriction,  however,  can  not  be 
applied  to  the  latest  book  on  the  subject  of  paper  manu¬ 
facture.  This  book,  entitled  “  Paper,”  is  written  with  a 
view  to  acquainting  the  general  reader  with  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  how  raw  material  is  converted  into  paper. 
The  writer  goes  further  than  this.  He  gives  an  excellent 
history  of  the  introduction  of  the  early  forms  of  crude 
paper  from  the  East,  together  with  matter  relating  to  the 
making  of  paper  in  England  and  the  Continent  in  early 
times.  The  explanations  are  accompanied  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  making  the  matter  very  concise.  Some  of  the  plates 
are  copied  from  old  copperplate  prints  that  show  the  early 
methods  of  preparation  of  raw  material  in  papermaking, 
and  which  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  more  easily  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  more  intricate  methods  in  the  handling  of  raw 
materials  in  modern  papermaking.  The  writer,  Harry  A. 
Maddox,  has  contributed  many  articles  on  paper  to  the 
technical  press  and  is,  for  this  reason,  quite  as  well  known 
in  America  as  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  book  contains  160  pages,  has  a  generous  word- 
index,  and  contains  nearly  thirty  half-tone  illustrations. 
The  book  is  neatly  printed  and  is  bound  in  English  cloth. 

“  Paper  —  Its  History,  Sources  and  Manufacture,”  by 
Harry  A.  Maddox.  Published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
New  York  city.  Price,  85  cents;  postage,  10  cents  extra. 
May  be  secured  through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

“Trade-Mark  Advertising  as  an  Investment.” 

This  contribution  to  the  literature  of  advertising  is 
from  the  pen  of  Arthur  Acheson,  for  over  twenty-five  years 
a  writer  and  seller  of  advertising.  Mr.  Acheson  presents 
in  this  volume  matter  which  he  has  used  in  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  form  in  soliciting  business  from  advertisers.  In  his 
foreword  he  states  that  “  the  theory  here  presented  regard¬ 
ing  trade-mark  advertising  is  not  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  any  one  medium,  but  is  applicable  in  some  measure  to 
all  mediums.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  those  which 
reach  the  whole  family  frequently,  thus  giving  the  inval¬ 
uable  element  of  contagion  by  bringing  the  message  to 
their  common  knowledge.  Whatever  medium  may  be  used, 
however,  the  message  is  the  thing  —  the  message  that  gets 
across.  It  is  not  what  the  advertiser  puts  into  his  adver¬ 
tisement  that  counts,  it  is  what  the  average  reader  takes 
out  of  it.” 

In  his  opening  chapter,  Mr.  Acheson  says  that  “  success 
in  trade-mark  advertising  consists  in  establishing  a  large 
market  for  a  branded  product,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
eliminating  or  minimizing  sales  expense  by  making  its 
purchase  habitual;  it  is  not  obtained  merely  by  forcing 
large  temporary  sales.  To  neglect  or  ignorance  of  this 
fact  is  due  the  majority  of  the  failures  that  have  been 
made  in  trade-mark  advertising.” 

“  Trade-Mark  Advertising  as  An  Investment,”  by 
Arthur  Acheson.  Published  by  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  Company,  New  York  city.  Forty-six  pages ;  price,  $1. 

“  The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America.” 

Librarians,  printers  and  others  interested  in  the  history 
and  production  of  books  would  find  much  of  interest  in 
Volume  XI,  No.  1,  of  “  The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America,”  which  contains,  in  addition  to  several 
articles,  numerous  references  to  works  on  the  subject  of 
books  from  various  angles. 


“  The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ”  are  published  quarterly  by  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America,  which  was  founded  in  1904  for  the  promotion 
of  bibliographic  research  and  the  printing  of  bibliographic 
publications.  The  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  ten 
volumes  of  the  “  papers  ”  already  issued  are  papers  read  at 
the  meetings  of  the  society. 

The  “  papers  ”  are  printed  on  buff  eggshell  stock,  deckle- 
edged,  and  are  bound  in  double-thick  cover-stock.  No.  1, 
Volume  XI,  the  latest  from  the  press,  contains  forty  pages 
and  several  unnumbered  plates  showing  reproductions  of 
old-time  books. 

“  The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Volume  XI,  No.  1.  Published  by  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price,  $1. 

Export  Trade  Directory. 

From  the  Johnston  Export  Publishing  Company,  17 
Battery  place,  New  York  city,  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  Export  Trade  Directory  for  1917-1918,  compiled  under 
the  supervision  of  B.  Olney  Hough,  editor  of  the  American 
Exporter.  This  directory  is  of  interest  principally  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  engaged  in,  or  to  those  seeking  information 
regarding,  export  trade.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged, 
comprising  536  pages,  as  contrasted  with  only  369  pages 
in  the  last  edition.  It  includes  important  lists  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  connected  with  the  export  trade,  for  example, 
the  large  banking-houses  making  a  specialty  of  dealing  in 
foreign  exchange,  buying  manufacturers’  drafts,  etc.,  all 
of  which  will  be  found  of  great  value  by  every  exporter. 

Some  of  the  classifications  are:  Export  Merchants  in 
the  United  States;  Manufacturers’  Export  Agents,  Man¬ 
agers  of  Export  Departments  and  Export  Brokers;  Foreign 
Exchange  Brokers;  Foreign  Freight  Forwarders;  How  to 
Ship  to  Foreign  Markets;  Associations  for  the  Promotion 
of  Export  Trade;  Export  Merchants  Classified  According 
to  Goods  Shipped;  Export  Merchants  Classified  by  Mar¬ 
kets  Cultivated. 

The  price  of  the  directory  is  $5. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TYPES  IN  GERMANY. 

There  is  a  battle  of  types  going  on  in  Germany.  It  is 
the  old  one  between  the  Gothic  and  Roman  letters,  but  it 
seems  to  have  broken  out  with  renewed  intensity  this  year. 
The  Gothic  characters  have  been  well  intrenched,  for  they 
were  the  first  used.  They  appeared  always  to  be  more 
popular  with  printers  than  the  Roman,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  more  easily  cast,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
hair-lines,  and  their  broad  faces  made  them  print  easily 
and  wear  longer.  Ever  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Gothic  letter  went  out  of  fashion  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe  and  France,  there  have  been  attempts  to  make 
the  change  in  Germany.  There  has  been  a  growing  use 
of  the  Roman,  and  the  Gothic  may  yet  be  routed. 

The  question  has  largely  been  that  of  eye-strain.  Which 
character  is  the  most  legible,  the  easiest  to  read?  That 
readers  of  Gothic  require  glasses  to  assist  injured  eyes  is 
charged  on  one  side  and  contradicted  on  the  other.  One 
point  the  defenders  of  Gothic  make  is  that  when  we  in 
America,  and  even  in  England,  want  a  dignified  type  for 
newspaper  headings,  we  turn  to  Gothic.  It  may  be  that 
when  the  war  is  over  it  will  be  found  that  Roman  will  be 
in  more  common  use  in  the  newspapers  and  business  writ¬ 
ing,  but  the  Gothic  will  be  retained  for  books  and  private 
correspondence,  just  as  we  use  Gothic  frequently  for  cer¬ 
tain  books  and  consider  it  bad  taste  to  use  a  typewriter  for 
intimately  personal  correspondence. 
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Edward  F.  Fisk. 

Edward  F.  Fisk,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  map-engravers  in  the 
country,  died  in  New  York  city  re¬ 
cently  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  It  was 
his  father,  Franklin  G.  Fisk,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  wax  process  for  map¬ 
engraving  fifty  years  ago. 

William  Bailey  Howland. 

William  B.  Howland,  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  Independent 
Corporation,  publisher  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Countryside  magazines,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  New  York 
city,  February  27,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  At  various  times  Mr.  Howland 
was  identified  with  Outing  Magazine, 
the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Herald,  and 
the  Outlook,  of  which  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  and  treasurer  for  twenty-three 
years. 

During  the  years  of  his  practical 
control  of  the  Outlook,  Mr.  Howland 
brought  it  up  to  a  high  rank  by  his 
improvements,  chief  among  which  was 
securing  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  act  as 
contributing  editor. 

Ezekiel  Dunton  Taylor. 

Ezekiel  Dunton  Taylor,  journalist, 
publisher,  printer,  engraver,  cartoon¬ 
ist,  illustrator,  lecturer,  soldier  and 
famous  humorist,  a  versatile  figure, 
died  at  Bishop,  California,  February 
8.  He  had  given  more  than  fifty  ac¬ 
tive  years  to  the  development  of  print¬ 
ing  and  its  allied  industries. 

A  trenchant  pen,  original,  refresh¬ 
ing,  inimitable,  is  laid  aside  forever, 
a  voice  that  swayed  audiences  and 
brought  tears  or  guffaws  at  will,  si¬ 
lenced.  Thousands  who  knew  “  Dick  ” 
Taylor  personally  and  loved  him  for 
his  sturdy  character,  forceful  per¬ 
sonality  and  unfailing  kindness,  and 
other  thousands  who  remember  his 
works  and  sayings  and  writings  as 
J.  Joshua  Jenkins  —  the  nom  de  plume 
under  which  he  made  a  public  career 
—  will  learn  with  regret  that  he  has 
been  called  away.  He  was  one  of  the 
first,  and  probably  the  last,  of  that 
ludicrously  funny,  semi-serious  old 
school  of  laugh-makers  which  kept 


the  world  in  an  uproar  while  it  lived, 
and  left  no  successor  when  it  died. 

Mr.  Taylor  went  to  California  in 
1902,  and  with  his  son-in-law,  W.  C. 
Parcher,  founded  the  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen  in  suburban  Los  Angeles,  editing 
it  for  six  years.  His  last  work  was  as 
editorial  writer  on  the  Owens  Valley 
Herald,  Bishop,  California,  owned  by 
Mr.  Parcher. 

John  Franklin  Graff. 

John  Franklin  Graff,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Charles 
Dickens,  the  author,  died  at  his  home 
in  Philadelphia  on  February  21,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Horace  Greeley  was  responsible  for 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Graff,  at  an  early 
age,  into  the  newspaper  business.  He 
heard  a  lecture  given  by  the  famous 
newspaper  man,  which  he  wrote  a  full 
report  of  without  notes  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Greeley.  The  result  was  the  offer 
of  a  position  on  the  Tribune,  Mr. 
Greeley’s  paper.  The  position  was  not 
accepted,  for,  about  the  same  time, 
The  Philadelphia  Press  was  founded 
by  Col.  John  W.  Forney,  and  Mr. 
Graff  was  invited  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  new  publication.  He  did  this  on 
August  1,  1857,  and  helped  get  out  the 
initial  number. 

Soon  after  the  Press  was  launched, 
the  panic  of  1857  descended  with  fury 
on  the  country  and  the  young  news¬ 
paper.  Recognizing  Mr.  Graff’s  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  Colonel  Forney  assigned 
him  to  the  business  management,  with 
the  result  that  the  frail  bark  of  a 
newspaper  weathered  the  storm. 

It  was  Mr.  Graff’s  habit  for  many 
years,  at  his  birthday  celebrations, 
on  December  23,  to  read  Dickens’ 
“  Christmas  Carol  ”  to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Graff  was  always  interested  in 
forwarding  the  fortunes  of  young 
men  in  whom  he  saw  signs  of  promise. 

Hunter  Bradford,  Jr. 

Hunter  Bradford,  Jr.,  eastern  agent 
for  the  Cox  Multi-Mailer  Company, 
the  Challenge  Machinery  Company 
and  the  Toledo  Web  Press  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  died  of  pneumonia, 


February  19,  at  his  home  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

Mr.  Bradford  was  well  known  to  a 
large  number  of  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  hav¬ 
ing  been  actively  identified  with  the 
supply  trades  for  twenty  years.  His 
first  entrance  into  that  field  was  in 
1897,  when  the  late  William  H.  Gold¬ 
ing  took  him  from  the  printing-office 
and  made  him  advertising  manager 
for  the  Golding  products.  Shortly 
thereafter  a  series  of  brilliant  adver¬ 
tising  booklets  on  the  Golding  jobber 
began  to  make  their  appearance. 

Mr.  Bradford  later  became  sales 
manager  for  the  Golding  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  and  acted  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Brooklyn,  also. 

Patrick  Quigley. 

In  the  passing  of  this  venerable 
gentleman,  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
nation  suffers  a  distinct  loss,  and  the 
newspaper  fraternity  loses  a  revered 
member.  His  long  life  of  eighty  years 
was  filled  with  a  character  of  service 
to  his  community  such  as  is  seldom 
witnessed.  He  was  active  to  the  end. 

Patrick  Quigley  moved  from  New 
York  State  to  Dubuque  with  his  par¬ 
ents  seventy  years  ago.  Upon  the 
attainment  of  his  majority,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  lines  of  business, 
and  was  eventually  elected  Clerk  of 
the  District  Court.  Retiring  from 
that  office  in  1881,  he  became  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  since  that  date  has  given 
his  undivided  attention,  in  a  business 
sense,  to  the  publishing  business. 
Some  years  after  the  Telegraph  was 
established,  it  was  consolidated  with 
the  Herald,  another  local  paper,  and 
the  publication  has  been  known  since 
as  the  Telegraph-Herald. 

Honesty  and  integrity  was  his  pol¬ 
icy  in  business  affairs,  and  his  success 
was  due  to  his  own  efforts.  But  he 
did  not  devote  all  his  attention  to  bus¬ 
iness.  He  could  be  counted  upon  for 
anything  planned  for  the  betterment 
of  the  community,  and  his  personal 
services  were  always  enlisted  for  any¬ 
thing  that  promised  good. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Convention  of  United  Typothetae  and 
Franklin  Clubs. 

The  thirty-first  annual  convention 
of  the  United  Typothetae  and  Ben 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  September  17,  18  and 
19.  The  Congress  Hotel  will  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  meeting. 

An  Addition’to  the  Intertype  Staff. 

M.  A.  Chambers,  Jr.,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  Savannah 
River  Lumber  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  credit  and  col¬ 
lections  department  of  the  Intertype 
Corporation. 

Monotype  School  Opened  in 
Chicago. 

A  school  for  instruction  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  monotype  has  been 
opened  in  Chicago,  in  the  Pontiac 
Building,  through  a  joint  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  Lanston  Monotype 
Company  and  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  No.  16.  The  keyboard  section 
was  started  on  Monday,  March  19. 

Dexter  Folder  Company  Increases 
Its  Organization. 

The  Dexter  Folder  Company,  build¬ 
ers  of  automatic  paper-handling  ma¬ 
chinery,  announces  the  recent  addition 
of  Harry  Muss,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  and 
Leonard  E.  Ross,  of  Easton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  its  sales  organization.  Mr. 
Muss  will  be  associated  with  A.  C. 
Hammond,  the  company’s  western 
manager,  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Ross  has 
joined  the  New  York  staff. 

Wants  Information  on  American 
Machinery  and  Supplies. 

Alex  Engblom,  of  Shelton,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  who  represents  the  Swedish  Lith¬ 
ographic  Trust,  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
plans  to  return  to  his  native  country 
in  a  few  months  to  take  up  the  work 
of  mechanical  superintendent  with 
that  organization.  Before  departing, 
he  is  anxious  to  obtain  data,  prices, 
etc.,  concerning  American  products  in 
the  printing  and  allied  fields,  with  a 


view  to  their  use  by  his  firm  there  and 
to  creating  a  market  for  them  in  Swe¬ 
den.  Manufacturers,  ambitious  to 
find  a  market  overseas,  are  requested 
to  get  into  communication  with  Mr. 
Engblom  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Albany,  New  York,  Wants  the  1919 
I.  T.  U.  Convention. 

A  campaign  has  been  launched  by 
Albany  Typographical  Union,  No.  4, 
to  have  the  1919  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  held 
in  that  city.  The  desire  to  have  the 
meeting  held  there  in  that  year  is  ac¬ 
tuated  in  part  by  sentiment,  for  it  was 
in  convention  at  Albany,  in  1869,  that 
the  name  International  Typographical 
Union  of  North  America  was  adopted. 
The  1919  convention  will  be  the  fiftieth 
since  that  auspicious  event,  the  golden 
anniversary,  and  the  local  union  relies 
on  that  and  the  fact  that  Albany  is 
rich  in  points  of  historical  interest  to 
influence  the  membership  in  its  favor. 

In  a  form-letter  addressed  to  all 
local  unions,  the  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  Committee,  E.  H.  Souder, 
writes:  “  We  think  the  I.  T.  U.  should 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  the 
city  of  its  birth.  Don’t  you?  ” 

New  Home  for  Central  Ohio  Paper 
Company  at  Toledo. 

The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Columbus  and 
branch  houses  at  Cleveland  and  To¬ 
ledo,  has  recently  moved  into  a  fine 
new  home  at  the  latter  city,  where  it 
will  be  possible  to  carry  a  larger  stock 
than  heretofore.  The  company  an¬ 
nounces  that  with  its  increased  facili¬ 
ties  it  will  carry  every  grade  of  paper, 
and  that  the  local  printers  will  not 
have  to  go  out  of  the  city  for  stock. 

The  building  was  especially  con¬ 
structed  for  the  business.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  weight  of  large  amounts  of  paper 
requires  extra-heavy  construction,  and 
the  statement  is  made  by  local  archi¬ 
tects  that  this  building  will  stand  more 
pressure  to  the  square  foot  than  any 
other  in  the  city.  The  building  is 
fireproof. 


Walter  H.  Stuart  Again  with  Henry 
Lindenmeyr  &  Sons. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons,  paper- 
dealers,  New  York  city,  announce  that 
Walter  H.  Stuart,  who  was  formerly 
identified  with  them,  has  rejoined  the 
house  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  from  the  paper  business.  Mr. 
Stuart  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
among  printers  and  buyers  of  paper 
in  the  East,  and  his  reengagement  by 
the  Lindenmeyr  house  will  be  good 
news  to  all  his  friends. 

John  Thomson  Press  Company 
Reports  Good  Business. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  in  receipt 
of  advices  from  the  John  Thomson 
Press  Company,  New  York  city,  to  the 
effect  that  Joseph  Kastner,  Jr.,  west¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  company,  and  his 
assistant,  L.  J.  Larson,  have  been 
making  quite  a  record  for  themselves 
in  the  sale  of  Colt’s  Armory  presses. 
One  Chicago  printer  bought  fifteen 
Laureates  on  a  single  order.  The  in¬ 
ference  is  that  business  is  good  in  the 
printing-machinery  line. 

H.  W.  Miller  in  New  Position. 

H.  Wisner  Miller,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  to  Charles  D.  Palmer,  president 
of  the  Intertype  Corporation,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  position  and  accepted  an 
excellent  connection  with  the  Finance 
and  Trading  Corporation,  43  Ex¬ 
change  place,  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Miller’s  work  with  the  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration  has  made  a  host  of  friends 
for  him  in  that  organization  as  well 
as  in  the  publishing  and  printing  in¬ 
dustries,  and  all  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  his  new  position  is  one  that 
was  too  good  for  him  to  refuse. 

Reorganization  of  the  Sheldon 
Company. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
reorganization  of  The  Sheldon  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  with 
W.  W.  McCarroll  as  president  and 
O.  S.  Gauch  as  secretary-treasurer. 
The  plant  has  been  overhauled,  new 
equipment  added,  and  the  new  man- 
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agement  states  that  the  company  is 
now  in  a  position  to  make  “  Sheldon 
Service  ”  stand  for  the  latest  and 
most  progressive  ideas  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  electrotypes  and  stereotype 
matrices. 

Bookform  Card  Case. 

The  Bookform  is  a  small  case  for 
holding  the  personal  or  business  cards 
of  the  user.  It  is  somewhat  more 
simply  made  than  the  usual  card  case, 
the  cards  being  held  in  the  case  by  a 
rubber  band  instead  of  the  usual  metal 
clamp.  Bookform  card  cases  are  made 
in  three  sizes,  each  designed  to  hold 
twenty  cards,  and  are  covered  with  em¬ 
bossed  leatherette.  The  chief  claim 
made  for  them  by  the  makers  is  the 
reasonable  price  at  which  they  can  be 
manufactured  and  sold.  They  are  very 
neat  in  appearance.  Those  interested 
in  the  printing  or  engraving  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  cards  should  write 
the  manufacturers,  The  Brown  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  711  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  particulars. 

New  Stationery  from  Mountain  Mill 
Paper  Company. 

The  Mountain  Mill  Paper  Company 
is  offering  an  attractive  new  commer¬ 
cial  stationery,  Old  Shelburne,  which, 
from  information  furnished  The  In¬ 
land  Printer,  is  a  distinctly  high- 
grade  paper,  but  at  a  price  so  moder¬ 
ate  that  it  is  a  practical  “  buy  ”  for 
the  average  business  office. 

This  paper  has  a  firm  texture,  with 
the  requisite  strength  for  ordinary 
business  use,  and  possesses  a  pleasing 
glazed  finish.  The  smooth  surface 
makes  the  paper  satisfactory  for 
either  pen  or  type  work. 

Old  Shelburne  is  made  in  one  size, 
of  three  weights. 

A  convenient  pocket  sample-book  of 
Old  Shelburne  will  be  sent  to  those  in¬ 
terested  upon  request  to  the  Mountain 
Mill  Paper  Company,  Lee,  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts. 

Herbert  Harris  with  J.  J.  Little  & 
Ives  Company. 

Herbert  Harris,  foreman  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  of  the  pressrooms  of  the 
Langer  &  Williams  Company,  the 
Russell-Domedion  Company,  the  Foote 
&  Davies  Company  and  J.  J.  Little  & 
Ives  Company,  has  been  appointed 
pressroom  superintendent  of  the  latter 
plant,  assuming  the  duties  of  his  new 
position  on  March  1.  In  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Harris  has  a  total  of  forty- 
two  presses  to  look  after.  His  many 
friends  throughout  the  country  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  his  advancement  to 
such  a  responsible  position. 


Push-Button  Control  for  Printing- 
Presses. 

The  Industrial  Controller  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  recently 
issued  a  new  catalogue  describing  its 
line  of  push-button  automatic  controls 
for  printing-presses  and  printers’  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  company  claims  that, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  improve  on 


At  Left:  Lock-out  Push-Button  Station. 
At  Right:  Push-Button  Station  arranged  for 
start,  stop,  inch,  slow  and  safe. 


motor-drive  for  efficiency,  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  possible  to  greatly  improve  on 
the  old  type  of  hand-lever  control.  The 
illustrations  show  several  of  the  types 
of  automatic  printing-press  control¬ 
lers,  together  with  several  of  their 
control  stations. 

Starting,  stopping  or  inching  the 
presses  is  accomplished  by  simply 
pushing  a  button,  one  usually  being 
mounted  near  the  feedboard  and  one 
at  the  delivery  end  of  the  press.  On 


for  Printing-Presses. 

large  presses,  additional  control  sta¬ 
tions  are  installed  around  the  frame 
of  the  press  so  as  to  facilitate  inching 
when  making  ready  or  when  correct¬ 
ing  forms. 

The  “  lock-out  ”  button  is  a  feature 
which  prevents  presses  being  started 
by  accident  or  through  carelessness 
when  employees  are  at  work  correct¬ 
ing  a  form  or  making  an  adjustment. 

The  running-speeds  are  adjustable. 
When  once  the  proper  speed  for  the 


job  on  the  press  has  been  determined, 
the  foreman  of  the  pressroom  can  lock 
the  controller  so  that,  no  matter  how 
often  the  press  is  started  or  stopped, 
it  will  come  up  to  the  predetermined 
speed,  and  can  not  be  operated  faster 
or  slower.  This  feature  gives  the 
pressroom  foreman  absolute  control  of 
the  speed  of  every  press,  and  prevents 
a  careless  pressman  running  a  job  too 
fast  or  too  slow. 

Other  interesting  features  are  made 
known  in  the  company’s  catalogue, 
which  will  be  sent  to  any  printer  upon 
request. 

Texas  Editor  Entertains  on  Instal¬ 
lation  of  Typesetting  Machine. 

W.  L.  West,  publisher  of  The  Polk 
County  Enterprise,  Livingston,  Texas, 
recently  kept  open  house  for  a  day  in 
celebration  of  the  installation  of  a 
modern  typesetting  machine  in  his 
plant.  All  who  inspected  the  well- 
equipped  plant  were  served  with  re¬ 
freshments,  enjoyed  good  music  and 
were  given  souvenirs  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  From  a  letter  written  The 
Inland  Printer  by  Mr.  West,  we  learn 
that  he  has  a  plant  which  would  be 
creditable  to  a  city  much  larger  than 
Livingston,  which  is  home  to  some 
2,500  people.  The  invitation  to  the 
reception  was  engraved,  and  judging 
from  it  and  other  specimens  of  print¬ 
ing  coming  from  his  plant,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  West  is  capable 
of  taking  care  of  the  printing  wants 
in  his  territory  with  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned. 

In  company  with  other  editors  of  his 
section  of  the  State,  Mr.  West  helped 
organize  the  East  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Lufkin  recently  and  was 
elected  the  first  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  organization. 

Megargee-Hare  Paper  Company 
Delivers  by  Motor  Truck. 

In  common  with  many  other  oper¬ 
atives  in  the  printing  industry,  the 
Megargee-Hare  Paper  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  serve  its  customers  more 
efficiently  and  economically  through 
making  deliveries  by  motor  truck.  The 
company  recently  purchased  a  large 
Garford  truck,  and  the  Garford  Phila¬ 
delphia  Company,  local  sales  agents 
for  the  manufacturers  of  the  car, 
seized  upon  the  significance  of  the 
purchase,  and  its  possibilities  for  in¬ 
fluencing  other  firms  in  the  printing 
and  allied  branches,  by  running  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  Evening 
Telegraph  of  that  city.  A  large  half¬ 
tone  illustration  of  the  Megargee-Hare 
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truck,  with  the  name  of  the  firm 
painted  on  the  side,  was  prominent  in 
the  advertisement. 

The  trend  toward  greater  efficiency 
in  all  departments  of  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  is  influencing  many  to  supplant 
their  horse-and-wagon  delivery  with 
the  faster  and  more  economical  trucks. 

Modern  Die  and  Plate  Press  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

The  Modern  Die  and  Plate  Press 
Manufacturing  Company,  Belleville, 
Illinois,  has  advised  The  Inland 
Printer  that  increased  business  has 
kept  its  New  York  and  Chicago  repre- 


ble  its  floor  space.  The  company  is 
also  placing  orders  for  more  equip¬ 
ment,  to  be  installed  as  soon  as  the 
addition  is  completed. 

Chicago  Monotype  Club  Holds 
Annual  Banquet. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Monotype 
Club,  composed  of  operators  and  cast- 
ermen,  celebrated  their  annual  ban¬ 
quet  at  Hotel  Sherman,  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  17.  A  royal  feast, 
the  work  of  the  most  expert  culinary 
artists,  interspersed  with  musical 
numbers  by  the  Columbia  Male  Quar¬ 
tet  and  William  Graf,  pianist,  to- 


Freel,  president;  Joseph  J.  Lowe, 
vice-president;  F.  0.  Dehlin,  record¬ 
ing  secretary;  M.  J.  Cullen,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Frank  Howard,  sergeant- 
at-arms.  Board  of  Directors:  W.  S. 
Horton,  P.  M.  Tomlinson,  Charles 
Pike,  R.  H.  Survaunt  and  W.  K. 
Hollenbeck. 

A  Special  Index  Paper. 

This  is  the  day  of  special-purpose 
papers,  and  the  Byron  Weston  Com¬ 
pany  has  just  produced  Index  Linen 
Ledger  Paper,  specifically  for  use  as 
index  sheets  for  loose-leaf  blank-books. 
Index  Linen  Ledger,  according  to  the 


Banquet  ot  Chicago  Monotype  Club,  Held  at  Hotel  La  Salle,  Saturday  Evening,  March  17. 


sentatives  so  busy  they  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  other 
territory.  Some  time  ago  the  company 
appointed  the  Dodson  Printers’  Supply 
Company,  55  South  Forsyth  street, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  handle  the  South¬ 
eastern  States,  and  has  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  E.  G.  Myers,  411  Juanita 
Building,  Dallas,  Texas,  to  handle  the 
southern  Central  States.  The  Pacific 
coast  territory  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Norman  F.  Hall  Company,  545 
Mission  street,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  All  future  inquiries  in  these 
territories  will  be  turned  over  to  these 
representatives,  who  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  prompt  service. 

On  account  of  the  increased  demand 
for  modern  presses,  the  company  has 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  size 
of  its  plant,  and  has  recently  closed 
contracts  for  an  addition  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  building  which  will  more  than  dou- 


gether  with  several  selection  by  Chris. 
Lane,  monologue  artist,  made  the  eve¬ 
ning  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

M.  J.  Cullen,  secretary-treasurer, 
was  the  toastmaster,  and  introduced 
as  the  guests  and  speakers,  James  H. 
Sweeney,  western  manager  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Company;  Henry 
Allen,  associate  editor  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  Monthly,  and  Harry  Hill¬ 
man,  editor  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
Walter  W.  Barrett,  vice-president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  and  Judge  Jacob  H.  Hopkins 
were  also  on  the  program,  but  were 
unable  to  attend. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Banquet 
Committee  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  details  were  arranged  and  car¬ 
ried  out.  This  committee  consisted  of 
W.  K.  Hollenbeck,  chairman;  William 
W.  Mash  and  Jack  Lesh. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  E.  T. 


Weston  Company,  is  made,  sold  and 
recommended  for  this  one  use. 

The  demands  upon  index  sheets  in 
any  type  or  system  of  loose-leaf  ac¬ 
counting  are  very  severe.  •  The  strain 
is  a  double  one.  There  is  the  pull  of 
the  index  tab  on  the  outer  edge  and 
the  tug  on  the  punched  margin  of  the 
binding  side. 

Bearing  these  requirements  in  mind, 
the  Byron  Weston  Company  evolved 
a  sheet  of  unusual  strength,  with  the 
requisite  stiffness  and  a  pleasing  buff 
color  that  minimizes  soiling.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  slightly  roughened  surface 
affords  a  secure  hold  for  the  glued-on 
index  tabs. 

This  paper  is  made  in  a  convenient 
number  of  sizes  and  weights.  Test- 
sheets  of  Index  Linen  will  be  gladly 
sent  by  the  makers,  Byron  Weston 
Company,  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  up¬ 
on  request. 
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New  Keystone  Type  Foundry  Man¬ 
ager  for  Chicago  Branch. 

The  Keystone  Type  Foundry  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  L.  R. 
Netzel  as  manager  of  its  Chicago 
house.  Mr.  Netzel  has  been  working 
in  the  typefoundry  and  supply  line  for 
twenty  years,  learning  the  business  in 
the  good,  old-fashioned  way.  He 
started  at  the  bottom  and  has  been 
working  rapidly  toward  the  top.  His 
experience  has  given  him  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  goods  to  be  sold  and 
the  needs  of  printers.  In  announcing 


L.  R.  Netzel. 


the  appointment  of  Mr.  Netzel,  the 
company  states :  “  The  question  in 

the  business  world  to-day  is  not  ‘  how 
old?’  but  ‘how  capable?’”  which 
means  that  Mr.  Netzel  is  in  the  prime 
of  life  where  one’s  service  is  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable. 

Domestic  Paper  Balers. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Inland  Printer, 
the  Gem  Manufacturing  Company, 
Bascom,  Ohio,  reports  numerous  sales 
of  its  Domestic  paper  baler. 

The  Domestic  is  an  open-top  baler 
with  plenty  of  space  for  dumping  in 
the  waste  paper.  The  pressure  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  baling  of  paper  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  ratchet,  which  is 
located  on  the  plunger,  and  in  which 
the  lever  works,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ratchet  teeth.  In  the  back  of 
the  baler  there  is  a  U-shaped  device 
into  which  the  lever  is  inserted. 

The  manufacturers  state  that  all 
timber  used  in  this  baler  is  kiln-dried 
and  seasoned  hard  wood,  and  is  bolted, 
screwed  and  nailed  together.  All 
parts  made  of  iron  are  malleable  and 
wrought,  and  all  nails  are  coated  to 
prevent  rust.  All  Domestic  balers  are 
finished  with  two  coats  of  bright 
cherry-red  paint. 

The  company  makes  a  very  liberal 
guarantee,  in  that  they  agree  to  re¬ 
place  all  defective  parts  of  the  Domes¬ 
tic  baler  free  of  charge  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  sale. 


The  Domestic  occupies  18  by  21 
inches  of  floor  space,  is  40  inches  high, 
and  bales  a  bundle  of  paper  14  by  18 
by  30  inches,  which  will  weigh  from 
50  to  80  pounds.  The  weight  of  the 
baler  is  100  pounds. 

Those  who  desire  further  informa¬ 
tion,  prices,  etc.,  should  write  The 
Gem  Manufacturing  Company,  Bas¬ 
com,  Ohio. 

New  Booklet  on  the  Revolvator. 

Bulletin  No.  50,  entitled  “  The  Re¬ 
volvator,”  has  just  been  published  by 
the  New  York  Revolving  Portable 
Elevator  Company,  351  Garfield  ave¬ 
nue,  Jersey  City.  It  describes  and 
illustrates  the  Revolvator,  a  portable 
elevator,  or  tiering  machine,  with  a 
revolving  base,  which  can  swing 
around  on  its  own  center  like  a  turn¬ 
table. 

The  Revolvator,  according  to  the 
bulletin,  solves  the  problem  of  how  to 
use  floor  space  to  the  best  advantage 
in  piling.  It  makes  it  possible,  in 
storerooms  and  warehouses,  to  stack 
heavy  and  bulky  cases,  bales,  barrels, 
etc.,  to  the  ceiling,  leaving  no  waste 
space.  Wide  aisles  are  unnecessary, 
so  the  bulletin  states.  This  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  where  heavy  loads  are 
stacked  by  hand  or  when  overhead 
trolleys  are  used.  Another  advantage 
claimed  is  the  saving  of  labor.  Often 
two  men  with  this  machine  accomplish 
more  than  five  men  working  without 
one,  and  in  less  time. 

Dispatch  Conveyor  Taken  Over  by  the 

Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The.  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
has  taken  over  the  Dispatch  conveyor, 
a  machine  for  the  conveying  of  news¬ 
papers  or  other  printed  matter  direct 
from  the  press  to  the  mailing-room  or 
elsewhere  in  the  building.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  change  was  made 
in  St.  Paul  on  March  9  by  C.  K.  Blan- 
din,  president  of  the  Dispatch  Print¬ 
ing  Company  and  vice-president  of 
the  Dispatch  Conveyor  Company,  and 
T.  H.  Rodman,  manager  of  the  print¬ 
ing-equipment  department  of  The 
Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
the  Times  Building,  New  York  city. 
This  department  will  have  charge  of 
the  sale  and  installation  of  the  con¬ 
veyor. 

The  conveyor  was  invented  about 
six  years  ago  by  Fred  W.  Fullerton, 
an  employee  of  the  Dispatch  Printing 
Company,  and  an  officer  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Conveyor  Company.  The  con¬ 
veyor  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the 


papers  are  carried  on  coiled  steel 
wires,  which  prevent  “  smutting,”  and 
with  pulleys  arranged  to  prevent  off¬ 
set  in  the  paper.  With  its  conical 
bearings,  it  is  stated,  the  conveyor  can 
make  a  turn  at  practically  any  angle. 
This  is  considered  quite  an  advantage. 

The  sale  of  the  conveyor  is  to  be 
pushed  in  commercial  printing  estab¬ 
lishments,  as  well  as  in  newspaper 
offices,  by  the  printing-equipment  de¬ 
partment  of  The  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  has 
representatives  in  all  large  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

Whiting  Paper  Company  Creates  Line 
of  Business  Announcements. 

The  Whiting  Paper  Company,  Hol¬ 
yoke,  Massachusetts,  announces  a  new 
departure  in  the  creation  of  a  line  of 
business  announcements  embodying 
the  high  standards  of  quality  of  all 
the  Whiting  products.  Whiting  papers 
of  the  various  grades  have  been  known 
to  the  printer  and  engraver  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  highest  standard  of 
quality  for  many  years.  With  the  com¬ 
pany’s  years  of  experience  in  meeting 
the  wants  of  the  fine  statiofier  and 
jeweler  with  papers  of  exceptional 
quality,  this  new  line  should  appeal 
particularly  to  those  printers  who 
cater  to  high-class  trade  or  who  at 
times  buy  such  paper. 


The  Whiting  company  has  prepared 
a  sample-book  of  this  line,  which  will 
be  furnished  the  printer  on  applica¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  book  is  sent  a  price¬ 
list,  from  which  a  liberal  discount  is 
allowed.  The  book  contains  a  wide 
range  of  styles,  colors,  or  tints,  and 
qualities  suitable  for  business  and  so¬ 
cial  work.  The  items  are  numbered 
for  the  convenience  of  the  buyer,  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  all  the 
items  are  carried  in  stock,  so  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  customer  wants  without 
delay. 

We  are  showing  on  this  page  a  half¬ 
tone  illustration  of  the  neat  manner  in 
which  Whiting  note-paper  and  envel¬ 
opes  are  put  up. 
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Clamping  Device  for  Type. 

Emil  Weitzel,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  recently  awarded  a  pat¬ 
ent  on  his  invention  of  the  clamping 
device  illustrated  herewith.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  take  the  place  of  ordinary 
tie-ups,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
tying  and  untying  of  type-forms. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  device  is  composed  of  two 


side-bars  and  two  end-bars.  It  is 
made  to  accommodate  the  form  by 
placing  the  side-bars  alongside  the 
form  and  by  inserting  the  notches  of 
the  end-bars,  which  act  as  clamps, 
into  the  notches  of  the  side-bars  at 
the  point  where  it  will  hold  the  form 
tightly. 

In  his  application  for  patent,  Mr. 
Weitzel  states:  “The  device  admits 
of  better  proofs,  quicker  handling, 
and  a  gaining  of  considerable  time 
for  general  make-up.  Each  page  of 
make-up  is  provided  with  a  plate,  on 
which  it  rests.  Since  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom  of  tying  up  and  untying  pages 
takes  considerable  time,  the  present 
invention  facilitates  the  making  of 
alterations  and  the  running  over  of 
lines.  Better  alignment  is  obtained, 
and  the  pages  encased  in  the  device 
are  ready  for  the  imposing-stone  or 
layout  on  the  stone.  All  the  stone- 
man  has  to  do  is  to  take  out  the 
clamps  and  side-bars  and  lock  up  the 
form.  Moreover,  the  enclosing  device 
and  plates  permit  the  gaining  of  con¬ 
siderable  space  for  storing  pages.” 

Mr.  Weitzel  has  also  been  awarded 
a  patent  on  the  galley-lock  herewith 
shown.  The  inventor  claims  that  this 
is  an  improvement  over  the  ordinary 
galley-lock,  or  the  use  of  reglets  and 
quoins,  for  it  is  easily  and  quickly 
adjustable  to  various  widths  of  col¬ 
umns.  The  column  of  matter  is  re¬ 
leased  for  correction  by  pressure  of 


the  fingers  of  the  compositor  on  the 
lock.  When  the  pressure  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  is  released,  the  type  in  the  galley 
is  immediately  locked  again. 

The  “Grand  Old  Man”  of  the 
“Altoona  Mirror.” 

Pennsylvania  appears  rich  in  men 
who  are  well  advanced  in  years,  yet 
still  active  in  the  printing  business. 


On  another  page  an  interesting  letter 
from  George  Row,  active  on  the  force 
of  the  Scottsdale  Observer  at  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  is  reprinted.  Now, 
a  letter  comes  from  John  W.  Skelly, 
an  employee  of  the  Altoona  Mirror, 
telling  how  the  force  helped  Harry 
Slep,  the  boss,  celebrate  his  eightieth 
birthday.  The  feeling  of  cooperation 
and  good  will  which  permeates  the 
Mirror  force,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
this  “  grand  old  man  ”  is  held  by  those 
who  work  for  him,  is  best  told  by  ex¬ 


tracts  from  Mr.  Skelly’s  letter,  which 
follow : 

“  One  day  last  month  was  our 
‘  grand  old  man’s  ’  birthday  and  we 
started  things  off  in  the  morning  by 
sending  him  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
flowers.  Our  editor  was  also  on  the 
job  and  ran  a  two-column  cut  of  Mr. 
Slep  on  the  first  page,  as  did  also  the 
other  paper  of  the  town.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  was  not  feeling  well  on  his 
birthday  and  he  did  not  come  to  the 
office,  which  he  ordinarily  does  with 


extreme  regularity  for  a  man  of  his 
age.  We  decided  to  call  on  him  at  his 
home.  I  have  seen  many  happy  faces, 
but  never  one  quite  so  happy  and 
grateful-looking  as  Mr.  Slep’s  when 
we  arrived.  He  could  not  hold  back 
the  tears  as  the  fifty  of  us  shook  his 
hand  and  said  a  cheery  word  or  two. 
Some  one  asked  Mr.  Slep  to  tell  his 
life’s  story  of  his  struggle  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  affluence  he  now  holds.  At 
last  he  consented,  and  these  are  the 
facts  of  the  story  he  told :  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  started  to  work  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  print-shop.  He  could  speak  very 
little  in  English.  He  studied  after 
working-hours  and  soon  could  talk 
very  well  in  the  language  of  the 
United  States.  While  working  in  that 
plant  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
merchant  next  door  who  would  often 
step  into  the  shop.  One  day  the  mer¬ 
chant  asked  Mr.  Slep  what  he  intended 
to  do  when  he  grew  up,  and  Mr.  Slep 
told  him  he  intended  to  own  a  shop  of 
his  own.  The  merchant  left  the  town, 
but  before  leaving  made  light  of  the 
young  man’s  ambitions.  When  Mr. 
Slep  finally  owned  a  large  newspaper, 
he  sent  the  merchant  a  copy  of  it,  and 
the  merchant  wrote  him  a  nice  letter 
of  congratulation. 

“  Mr.  Slep  wound  up  his  story  with : 
‘  Boys,  your  life  depends  on  you  and 
your  efforts.  It  is  true  that  circum¬ 
stances  are  often  against  us,  but  as 
a  general  rule  it  is  a  man’s  own  fault 
if  he  is  not  a  success.’  ” 

Paper  Men  Discuss  Efficiency 
Problems. 

Questions  of  manufacturing  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  building  of  big  business 
in  the  paper-trade  were  discussed  at 


the  convention  of  the  Scott  Paper 
Company,  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
February  24  and  25.  Ninety  jobbers’ 
salesmen  from  paper,  drug,  hardware 
and  stationery  houses  attended  the 
sessions. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were 
“  Building  Big  Business,”  by  A.  H. 
Scott,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Scott  Paper  Company ; 
“  Manufacturing  Efficiency,”  by  W.  H. 
Gillam,  Jr.;  “  Ideals  in  Business,”  by 


Clamping  Device  lor  Type. 


A  New  Form  of  Galley  Lock  Now  Being  Offered. 
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Herbert  C.  DeBower,  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  New  York  city; 
“  The  Trade  Acceptance  System  of 
Selling  and  Its  National  Importance,” 
by  Edward  S.  Wagner;  “  How  Sales¬ 
men  Can  Use  Advertising,”  by  James 

G.  Lamb,  and  “  Profit,”  by  Charles 
Coolidge  Parlin,  of  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

Control  of  Metal  Temperature  in 
Slug  and  Type  Casting 

Machines. 

One  of  the  radical  changes  in  the 
matter  of  metal-temperature  control 
in  type  and  slug  casting  machines  was 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
the  thermovalve,  the  invention  of 

H.  E.  Gilbert,  once  a  printer.  Mr. 
Gilbert  by  a  happy  accident  became 
interested  in  the  subject  of  automatic 
temperature  control  of  metal  in  slug- 
casting  machines.  Having  been  called 
as  a  gas  expert  to  correct  a  supposed 
fault  in  the  gas  supply,  and  having 
found  the  trouble  was  due  to  a  lack 
of  proper  automatic  control,  he  then 
devised  the  first  thermostatic-control 
device  applied  to  slugcasting  ma¬ 
chines,  thus  eliminating  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  control  by  mercury  devices. 
Publishers  and  printers  now  have  a 
choice  of  several  reliable  and  satis- 


Details  of  Angle  Valve  as  Used 
on  Type  and  Slug  Casting 
Machines. 

factory  thermostatic  devices 
for  control  of  metal  tem¬ 
perature  on  their  slugcast¬ 
ing  machines,  giving  them  a 
precise  means  of  furnishing 
good  slugs,  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure  of  gas 
fuel.  In  addition  to  the 
heat-controlling  device  for 
slug  and  type  casting  ma¬ 
chines,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  de¬ 
vised  temperature  -  control 
apparatus  for  melting-pots 
in  electrotype  and  stereo¬ 
type  rooms,  matrix-warming  tables 
and  ovens.  Also  ovens  for  the  use 
of  tin-printers,  who  must  “  stone  ” 
their  product  after  varnishing.  In 
fact,  all  heating  devices  that  require 
automatic  control,  that  are  used  by 
printers,  may  be  governed  by  the  Gil¬ 
bert  system  of  automatic  temperature 
control.  Any  one  desiring  more  defi¬ 


nite  information  regarding  heat-con¬ 
trolling  devices  may  address  H.  E. 
Gilbert  Company,  Incorporated,  50 
Church  street,  New  York  city. 

News  Notes  from  the  United  Typoth- 
etse  and  Franklin  Clubs. 

Secretary  Jos.  A.  Borden  is  con¬ 
tinuing  organization  work  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  he  has  been 
for  the  past  several  weeks.  Mr.  Bor¬ 
den  has  appeared  before  numerous 
organizations,  addressing  them  on  the 
activities  of  the  national  association. 

President  C.  D.  Traphagen,  First 
Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Moulton 
and  Treasurer  Arthur  E.  Southworth 
were  in  conference  the  latter  part  of 
February  at  national  headquarters. 
These  gentlemen  are  devoting  much  of 
their  time  to  organization  matters, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  craft  at  large. 

F.  W.  Fillmore,  head  cost  account¬ 
ant,  reports  that  over  one  hundred 
annual  statements  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  have  already  been  received  to  be 
compiled  into  the  composite  statement 
for  the  year  1916.  Indications  at  this 
early  date  are  that  the  composite 
statements  for  this  year  will  be  the 
most  complete  ever  issued  by  the 
organization. 

The  Price-List  Committee  has  for 
some  time  past  been  engaged  in  re¬ 
visions  to  the  Standard  price-list. 
Within  a  very  short  time  the  member¬ 
ship  will  be  advised  of  these  changes 
and  will  receive  completely  revised 
schedules  covering  many  of  the  scales 
in  the  Standard  price-list. 

The  recording  of  bindery  produc¬ 
tion,  as  advocated  by  the  Price-List 
Committee  through  their  treatise, 
“  Classification  of  Bindery  Operations 
and  Operation  Numbers,”  is  taking  a 
strong  grip  on  the  craft  throughout 
the  country.  Where,  heretofore,  the 
recording  of  bindery  output  has 
seemed  a  difficult  matter,  it  has  now 
been  so  simplified  that  printers  and 
binders  have  no  excuse  whatever  for 
not  compiling  data  covering  their 
bindery  production.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  investigated  this  scheme  of 
production-recording  should  get  in 
touch  with  national  headquarters. 

The  records  of  the  service  bureau 
for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
indicate  that  the  membership  is  rely¬ 
ing  considerably  on  this  department 
for  assistance  in  helping  them  solve 
their  every-day  problems.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  the  member¬ 
ship  is  the  fact  that  printers  can  get 
valuable  information  through  this  bu¬ 
reau  which  could  in  no  other  way  be 


obtained.  Printers  not  affiliated  with 
the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America  should  investigate 
this  service.  If  they  could  gain  noth¬ 
ing  else  through  a  membership,  this 
alone  would  be  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  assets  to  their  business. 

W.  T.  Leyden  Goes  to  Winona, 
Minnesota. 

W.  T.  Leyden,  the  active  secretary 
of  the  Franklin-Typothetae  of  Chicago, 


W.  T.  Leyden. 


has  resigned  from  that  organization, 
having  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Jones  &  Kroeger  Company,  of  Winona, 
Minnesota.  He  will  take  up  his  new 
duties  as  secretary-treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company  after 
April  1. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  organization,  Mr.  Leyden  has 
won  the  confidence  of  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  esteem  of  all  of  the 
master  printers  of  the  city.  He  took 
up  the  work  as  secretary  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  Club  of  Chicago  nearly  three 
years  ago,  and  upon  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  several  organizations  into 
the  Graphic  Arts  Association  he  was 
made  general  secretary.  When  the 
latter  organization  consolidated  with 
the  Chicago  Typothetae  and  formed  the 
Franklin-Typothetae  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Leyden  became  assistant  secretary. 
After  the  death  of  Secretary  Chester- 
man  he  was  made  acting  secretary  and, 
later,  general  secretary. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  organ¬ 
ization  work,  Mr.  Leyden  spent  consid¬ 
erable  of  his  time  as  a  cost  accountant, 
and  this  experience,  coupled  with  his 
wide  knowledge  of  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  should  make  him  a  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition  for  the  Jones  &  Kroeger 
Company. 

The  Inland  Printer  extends  Mr. 
Leyden  its  heartiest  wishes  for  success 
in  his  new  field. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

All-Around  Men. 

ssaT"'™— 

mmmm 

plrtTcularT  untr d  a“  ° 

SITUATION  ^rZTnk  3°6U9.Side  °f 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

THE  F.  C.  DAMM  CO.,  701  S.  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  pays  cash  for 

WANTED  —  A  secondhand  Thaler  keyboard  ;  must  be  in  good  condition  ; 

d°ing  firSt- 

state  price.  LEO  F.  KOCH,  1910  Wyoming  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PRn^nteBrsLOTwf  ^urnis^  Tandt™  ‘^lor- nlate^ftr^  Jill  and 

BOOKBINDER  capable  good  work -either  branch,  can  fill  foremanship 

Brass-Type  Founders. 

position  ;  strictly  reliable  ;  Twin  Cities  or  vicinity  preferred  ;  ref- 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.- See  Typefounders. 

B°pSDEl’36fi8ret-Cl1  finlShCr’  6tamPer  and  deSir£S 

SB  325 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  open  for  position  in  first-class,  exclusive  job- 

CABOT,  GODFREY  L.—  See  advertisement. 

Chase  Manufacturers. 

BAS2^^BR°™3*L  ^i^c:rlded  silvei"gloss 

printing  plant  in  the  Southwest;  fast,  accurate,  union;  no  tourist. 

KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY  —  Paragon  Steel  riveted-brazed  chases 

high- 

Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-Tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 

LAYOUT  MAN,  designer,  illustrator  and  compositor  wants  position. 

&  ~bi — 

KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY.- See  Typefounders. 

PROCESS 

WORK  Electrotyping 


Thejournalfor  all  up-to-date  Proce 


All  matters  of  current  interest  to  Process  Workers  and  Electrotypers  are  dealt  with  month 
by  month,  and  both  British  and  Foreign  ideas  as  to  theory  and  practice  are  intelligently 
and  comprehensively  dealt  with.  Special  columns  devoted  to  Questions  and  Answers,  for 
which  awards  are  given.  It  is  also  the  official  organ  of  the  Penrose  Employment  Bureau. 
PER  ANNUM.  $0.72.  Post-free.  Specimen  Copy.  Post-free.  $0.08. 

Specimen  copies  can  also  be  obtained  from  The  Inland  Printer  Company  upon  request. 

A  limited  space  is  available  for  approved  advertisements;  for  scale  of  charges  apply  to  the  Publishers. 

Published  by  A.  W.  PENROSE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  109  Farringdon  Road,  LONDON,  E.  C. 
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DO  YOUR  BIT 


Sullivan  Machinery 


There  Is  No  Business  That 

will  bring  in  so  large 
per  cent  of  profit  and 
that  is  so  easi  ly  learned 
as  making  RUBBER 
STAMPS.  Any 
printer  can  double  his 
income  by  buying  one 
of  our  Outfits,  as  he 
already  has  the  Type, 
which  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  injury  in  making 
STAMPS.  Write  to 
us  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars,  and 
earn  money  easily. 

The 

J.  F.  W.  Dorman  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md„  U.  S.  A. 


We  cater  to  the  Printing 
Trade  in  making  the 
most  up-to-date  line  of 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing 
Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


waaisttia&j 

'  »»  a  iir«a  at  act 

.a;  i  act, mci  ■jfy.  a|:u»».vem 


Illinois 

§  Electrotype  Co. 

Kr 


Manz  Engraving  Co. 

color  plates  in  Ben  Day  process;  color  plates  in 
three-color  process;  color  plates  in  quadruple- 
coior  process.  Artists  and  designers  for  illus- 


.  SAVE  25  PER  CENT 

l!;Sht  pat-d  - 

In  _Labor  OCT. 

25  MO 


ECONOMY  QUADS 
SAMPLE  FREE 
958  Harrison  St.,Chicasr< 


JUERGENS  BROS.CO. 

DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
166  W  Adams  St  Chicago 


THE  TYPOGRAPHY 
gf  ADVERTISEMENTS 

By  F.  J.  TREZISE 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  subject,  and  I  shall  in¬ 
clude  it  in  my  list  of  approved 
books  on  Advertising.  It  is  well 
written  and  artistically  gotten 
up.  I  congratulate  The  Inland 
Printer  on  the  work.” 

Professor  W alter  Dill  Scoll. 

136  pages,  65  illustrations  in  two  colors. 

Price  $ 2.10  postpaid. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

All  GENUINE  Hempel  Quoins  at 

Except  the  “Monarch”  Quoins 


SOLD  BY  ALL  REPUTABLE  DEALERS 


H.  A.  HEMPEL 


HOWTO 

PILE 

ROLLS 

OF 

PAPER 


YOU  CAN  DO 
IT  quicker,  better, 
cheaper,  safer,  than 
you  are  doing  now 
by  using  the 

REVOLVATOR 

(Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Office  1 
Write  for  ‘Bulletin  1-36  to 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time 

E.W.  Blatchford  Co. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  World  Building 
Chicago  New  York 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


An  Open  Letter 

to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

SUBJECT:  “Your  Printed  Salesman” 


GENTLEMEN:  — 

When  the  founders  of  your  business,  Mr.  A.  Montgomery  Ward  and  Mr. 
George  R.  Thorne,  decided  that  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  was  by  the  printed  illustration  and  truthful  description,  they  originated  one 
of  the  best  ideas  in  the  selling  world. 

Patterning  ourselves  after  your  originators,  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  bringing  to  your  attention  the  various  departments  of  our  establishment,  in  order 
to  sell  to  you  the  way  you  sell  to  others. 


CprnnJ  .  We  have  over  15,860  square  feet  of  composing-room  space,  of  which  a  certain 
°na  *  part  will  be  set  aside  and  so  arranged  as  to  insure  your  work  being  handled  with- 
out  confusion.  This  means  a  neat  set-up  that  will  be  attractive  to  the  reader’s  eye. 

Third:  tkllt^  geS  Tatalog8 

with  equal  ease.  Some  of  these  presses^are  equipped  with  automatic  feeder  and  elevator.  This 

Fourth: 

fifth: 

and  the  Plumbing  Book. 

Sixth: 


Seventh  :  : Z"  b“8' 

Eighth :  ^ 


Very  truly  yours, 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company 

JAMES  H1BBEN 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
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1,000  More  Impressions 
Per  Day,  Per  Press! 

That’s  Efficiency,  not  an  Idle  Boast 

Increase  production  and  down  go  your  hour  costs. 
Lower  costs  enable  you  to  compete  with  any 
other  printer  and  still  make  your  regular  profit. 

The  Rouse  Paper  Lift 

Increases  the  producing  time  by  reducing  the  time  other- 


dling” 
the  lift  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages  to  you. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

H.  B.  ROUSE 
&  COMPANY 

2214  Ward  St. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


THE  SEAL  OF 
GOOD 

ELECTROTYPES 

that  give  the  maximum 
wear  and  require  the 
minimum  make-ready. 
Where  Lead  Mould  Electro- 

Efectrotyping  type  Foundry,  inc. 
Is  a  Fine  oflrt ”  504  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


Large  Readable  Figures 


REDINGTON  COUNTERS 


F.  B.  REDINGTON  CO..  112  S.  Sangai 


WHILE-U-WAIT  ! 

Rubber  Stamp  Making  Outfits  ■ 

Require  only  eight  minutes  to  make  rubber  stamps.  Will  ■ 
also  make  HARD  RUBBER  STEREOTYPES  for  printing.  | 
A  few  dollars  buys  complete  outfit.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  BARTON  MFG.  CO.,  89  Duane  St.,  New  York  City  | 


ANWAY 


GRIPPERS 


prices:  iss&r.v.ais 

ANWAY  GRIPPER  CO.,  7038  Stony  Island  Ave.,  Chicago 


THE  JOHNSON  PROCESS 

Flexible  Glue  and  Padding  Glue 

These  specialties  offer  the  best  glues  on  the  market  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Generous  sample  sent  free.  Write  tor  sample  and  prices. 

THE  JOHNSON  PROCESS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(Established  1888) 

335  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EMBOSSING  IS  EASY 

If  you  use  STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD 
Simple,  economical,  durable 

Sheets,  6x9  inches  $1.00  a  Dozen,  postpaid 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 


Horgan’s  Half-Tone 

and  Photomechanical  Processes 

By  STEPHEN  H.  HORGAN 

<|  A  reference  book  for  Cfl  All  phases  of  photo- 
the  practical  man  as  well  mechanical  methods  are 
as  a  text-book  for  the  exploited  and  many 

236  pages  and  27  inserts,  giving  examples  of  as  many  proc¬ 
esses,  in  from  one  to  four  colors.  Glossary  of  481  words 
uses  by  process  workers.  Price  $3.00.  Postage  10  cents  extra. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 
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The  Inland 


Spoiled  Work  Saps  Profits 

Reduce  YOUR  percentage  0/  LOSS  with  the 

HORTON  V^eAeBoLE  PULLEY 

With  NEW  GEAR  AND  PINION  GUARD 

The  proper  speed  for  the  work  in  hand  may  decide  its  quality.  The 
improved  Horton  Pulley  controls  the  speed  of  the  platen  press.  It  does 
it  quickly  and  easily.  If  the  press  runs  too  rapidly,  the  feeder  can  not 
keep  pace.  Impressions  are  missed  and  production  is  cut  down.  If  it 
runs  too  slowly,  the  capacity  of  the  equipment  is  not  obtained.  With 
the  HORTON  you  can  strike  the  happy  medium,  where  quantity  and 
quality  of  output  join  with  best  results. 

THE  NEW  GEAR  AND  PINION  GUARD  protects  the  stock  from 
the  greasy  gear,  both  on  the  feed  table  and  the  delivery  table.  It  is 
Insurance  Against  the  Careless  Feeder. 

The  Horton  Variable  Speed  Pulley,  with  gear  attachment  (see  illustration), 
can  be  attached  to  any  Chandler  &  Price  press  without  removing  the  con¬ 
necting  arm.  Sold  complete,  or  guard  and  pulley  may  be  bought  separately. 


HORTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Westinghouse; 


Individual 
Motor  Drive 

will  increase  your  producing  capacity. 

You  can  place  your  presses,  cutters, 
stitchers  and  other  machines  where 
most  convenient  for  consecutive  work. 
The  absence  of  line  shaft  and  belting 
gives  a  cleaner,  brighter  shop.  There 
is  no  oil  dropping  from  hanger  bear¬ 
ings  to  spoil  your  paper-stock. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Sales  Offices  in  all  Large  American  Cities 


Send  for  Booklet  3185. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writin 


tg  to  Advertisers. 
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If  it’s  Hammermill 
it’s  strong  enough  to 
endure  hard  knocks 


Hammermill  Cover  stock  is 
tough — just  the  kind  of  tough¬ 
ness  that  will  stand  hard  and 
continuous  handling,  the  kind 
of  handling  a  booklet  or  cata¬ 
log  generally  receives. 

You  want  the  booklets  you 
print  to  stand  up — don’t  you? 

You  want  them  to  be  a 
credit  to  your  house. 

Then  you  need  Hammermill 
Cover. 


Hammermill  Cover 
has  backbone  and 
stamina 


It  is  made  to  stand  the  gaff, 
and  there  is  a  snappy  richness 
about  it  which  makes  it  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasant  to  handle. 


Hammermill  Paper 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Wr 


to  Advertisers. 


Cover  Samples 
that  are  practical  for 
printers 

Our  Portfolio  of  Hammer- 
mill  Cover  samples  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  thing  for  printers  to  use. 
It  shows  specimens  of  printing 
— the  kind  that  your  customer 
will  pay  for  and  which  your 
pressman  can  produce. 

Best  of  all,  the  samples  in 
this  Cover  Portfolio  enable 
you  to  solicit  many  different 
kinds  of  business,  because 

The  designs  are 
specialized 

There  is  a  cover  design  for 
a  furniture  book,  shoe  book¬ 
lets,  clothing  booklets,  etc. 

Send  for  the 
Hammermill  Printing 
Salesman’s  Portfolio 


Compamj,  Erie,  Pa. 
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What  Would  You  Think 
of  a  Manufacturer - 


— who  wrote  to  you  with  a  stub  pencil: 
“We  are  saving  much  money  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  use  typewriters  and 
telephones?”  You  might  well  wonder 
whether  his  merchandise  was  as  much 
out  of  date  as  his  business  methods. 

You  know  that  modern  time  and 
labor  saving  appliances  are  not  added 
expenses,  but  that  they  have  super¬ 
seded  slower  and  more  costly  proc¬ 
esses. 

The  concern  that  uses  your  business 
paper  to  tell  you  its  business  story  is 
simply  making  it  easier  for  you  to 
buy  intelligently  with  the  least  waste 
of  time  on  your  part  and  theirs. 


For  the  right  kind  of  advertising  short¬ 
ens  the  distance  between  human  minds 
just  as  certainly  as  the  railroad  has 
shortened  the  distance  between  places. 
It  is  still  possible  to  walk  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  and  it  is  still  possible 
for  a  business  to  get  along  without 
advertising,  BUT — 

— don’t  forget  that  the  seller  who  does 
not  advertise  is  not  only  paying  for 
the  results  that  such  advertising  would 
get  him,  but  he  is  also  paying  more  than 
necessary. 

Progressive  advertisers  are  progres¬ 
sive  merchandisers  and  it  pays  to  do 
business  with  them. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  inc. 

The  International  Association  of  Trade,  Technical  and  Class  Publications 

ALL  OF  WHICH  HAVE  SUBSCRIBED  TO  THE  “STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE” 


Advertising  &  Selling 

American  Architect 

American  Exporter 

American  Hatter 

American  Machinist 

American  Paint  &  Oil  Dealer 

American  Printer 

American  Blacksmith 

Automobile,  The 

Automobile  Dealer  &  Repairer 

American  School  Board  Journal 

Architectural  Record 

Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder 

Brick  &  Clay  Record 

Buildings  &  Building  Management 

Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 

Canadian  Grocer 

Canadian  Railway  &  Marine  World 

Cement  World 

Clothier  &  Furnisher 

Coal  Age 

Concrete 

Domestic  Engineering 
Drygoodsman,  The 
Dry  Goods  Economist 


Dry  Goods  Reporter 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Electrical  Review  &  Western  Elec¬ 
trician 

Electrical  World 
Electrical  Railway  Journal 
Electric  Traction 
Engineering  &  Mining  Journal 
Engineering  News-Record 
Farm  Machinery — Farm  Power 
Furniture  Manufacturer  &  Artisan 
Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 
Haberdasher,  The 
Hardware  Age 
Hide  &  Leather 
Hotel  Monthly 
Illustrated  Milliner 
Implement  Age 
Industrial  Arts  Magazine 
Inland  Printer 
Iron  Age 

International  Trade 
Lumber  Trade  Journal 
Lumber  World  Review 
Manufacturing  Jeweler 
Marine  Engineering 


Merchants  Trade  Journal 
Metal  Worker,  Plumber  &  Steam 
Fitter 

Metallurgical  &  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering 

Modern  Hospital 
Motor  Age 
Motor  World 
National  Builder 
National  Druggist 
National  Petroleum  News 
Power 

Practical  Engineer 
Railway  Age  Gazette 
Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
Railway  Maintenance  Engineer 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
Railway  Signal  Engineer 
Shoe  &  Leather  Reporter 
Shoe  Findings 
Shoe  Retailer 

Tea  &  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
Textile  World  Journal 
Transfer  &  Storage 
Woodworker 


HEADQUARTERS:  220  West  42nd  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Information  concerning  Business  Papers  cheerfully  supplied 
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The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


LinotypeTypewriter 

■ — "T"  ,  Factory  Rebuilt 

ji ^ _--^teSSSS6ff'\  This  is  a  standard  visible 

machine,  equipped  with 
tabulator,  back  spacer, 
two-color  ribbon  device 
and  all  latest  improve- 
ment. 

|  X Guaranteed  one  year. 

Shipped  C.  O.  D..  $37.50. 
e  Five-Day  Trial. 

CENTRAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

100-106  NORTH  FIFTH  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Bookform  Card  Cases  for  the  Printers 

for  the  printing  trade.  Neat,  attractive  and  convenient.  Manufactured  in 
three  sizes  from  beautifully  embossed  leatherette.  Holds  about  twenty  cards. 

The  cost  is  so  small  that  any  printer  can  afford  to  use  them  in  quantities. 

Wing-Horton  Mailers 

Are  Still  in  Demand 

Really  we  are  almost  too  busy  filling 
orders  to  afford  the  time  to  say  so. 

We,  however,  have  a  circular  giving 
full  particulars  which  will  be  gladly 
sent  for  the  asking. 

CHAUNGEY  WING,  Manufacturer 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Established  1892  ; 

INCORPORATED 

619  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

▼ 

BOOKBINDERS 

TO  PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

THE  KAZOO 
f^^MOTOR 

1  for  J°T>  Presses 

JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 

Trade-mark 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

We  carry  in  stock  234  items  of  BOOK  and  1488  items 
of  COVER  Papers,  and  back  them  with  good  service. 

R.  P.  WARNER  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

219  W.  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

WHY  NOT  look  into  the  matter  of  an 
Automatic  Knife  Grinder  for  this  work  ? 


This  shows  our  Type  G  Full  Automatic  Feed  Knife  Grinder  with 
Water  Attachment  which  is  especially  designed  for  the  care  of  large 
Paper-Cutting  Knives.  More  cutting — less  power — truer  cut — greater 
production — less  cost — better  work — are  the  results  of  knives  sharpened 
on  this  machine.  Write  for  our  Complete  Catalogue. 

SAMUEL  C.  ROGERS  &  CO. 

No.  20  Lock  Street  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Your  Paper -Cutting  Machines  cant  give  Service  if  your 
Knives  have  not  the  Proper  Edge! 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

INKS 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 


WORLD’S  STANDARD  3  AND  4  COLOR 
PROCESS  INKS 

SPECIAL  OFFSET  INKS 


Send  for  a  copy —  it’s  free 

Whether  you  are  an  employer 
or  employee,  foreman  or 
apprentice,  or  simply  interested 
in  printing  from  the  “user’s” 
standpoint,  you  will  find  at  least 
one  book  listed  in  this  catalogue 
that  will  be  worth  many  times 
its  price,  in  the  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  it  offers  for  making  your 
work  easier  and  more  profitable. 


NEW  YORK:  154-6-8  West  Eighteenth  Street 


We  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 


CHICAGO:  536-8  South  Clark  Street 


632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


Globetypes’are  machine  etched  halftones  and  elecfrosj-rom  halftones  by  am  exclusive  pnoce; 
N  i  c  Ke  1  steel'd  o  b  etyp  e  s” are  the  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


halftones 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 
WOOD  8  WAX 

engravings 

COLOR  plates 

NtCKtL-STEii 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260  “5261“ 5262' All  Departments 


This  NICKELSTEEL  “GLOBETYPE”  has  been  used  in  every  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  since  October,  1912.  Note  that  the  printing 
quality  does  not  show  perceptible  deterioration. 


KIMBLE 

Single-Phase,  Variable-Speed 

PRINTING  PRESS 

MOTORS 

L  Are  designed  for  printing 
press  service,  only. 

2.  They  have  all  the  refinements 
that  belong  on  a  printing-press 
motor  and  have  none  of  the  com¬ 
plications  that  are  necessary  to 
make  a  general-purpose  motor 
fit  for  printing-press  work. 

3.  Afford  widest  range  of  press 
speeds  with  utmost  nicety  of 
control. 

4.  Are  economical,  because 
they  convert  the  power  metered 
into  useful  work  without  loss 
in  resistance  boxes. 

5.  Rob  alternating  current  of  its 
terror  for  the  printer,  since  they 
surpass  direct  current  motors  in 
performance. 

6.  Can  be  installed  on  any  sin¬ 
gle,  two,  or  three  phase  circuit 
of  proper  voltage  and  cycles. 

Kimble  Motors  are  made  in 
sizes  ranging  from  those  re¬ 
quired  by  the  smallest  job  press 
to  the  big  motors  for  the  large 
cylinder  presses. 


JkimbleX 

Kimble  Electric  Co. 

635  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 


Printed  with  Duro  Overlay 


THE  DURO  OVERLAY  PROCESS  has  now 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  fully  demonstrate 
its  usefulness  in  half-tone  printing.  Made  of  a  dur¬ 
ably  coated  material  which  dissolves  according  to 
the  depth  of  shade,  it  will  wear  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  breaking  down.  Invented  in  America,  by  an 
American  and  for  American  Printers  who  aim  to 
be  progressive.  Considering  the  reasonable  price 
the  process  is  sold  for,  no  printer  can 
afford  to  be  without  it. 


"IT  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST” 

Send  for  samples  and  terms 

121  Oklahoma  Avenue,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COLOR 

AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION 
IN  PRINTING 

HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  INK 
'Ey 

E-C- ANDREWS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


IT  has  been  asserted  that  out  of  ten  men 
who  go  into  the  printing  business  only 
one  lasts  ten  years.  Why?  Because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  facts.  Their  estimat¬ 
ing  is  guessing,  and 

GUESSING  IS  A 
GAMBLE 

To  take  the  gamble  out  of  estimating  ink 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  book.  Still 
more  important  is  to  know  the  relations 
of  colors  to  each  other — their  distributive 
percentages  of  carrying  power— their 
balances  in  color  strength. 

SIXTY  PAGES  OF  COLOR  EXAMPLES 


PRICE:  Five  Dollars.  Postage  1 5  cents  extra. 


Five  Hundred  Copies  Printed 


$1059  BuysThis  Paper  Baler 

Sell  Your  Waste  for  Cash 

Prices  paid  for  waste 
paper  were  never  higher. 
3,000  mills  in  23  states 
are  paying  from  $16.00  to 
$60.00  a  ton  for  lowest 
to  highest  grades.  This 
DOMESTIC  Baler  at 
$10.50  wil!  enable  you  to 
bale  your  waste — to  put 
it  into  commercial  form 
that  will  bring  you  big 
round  dollar  profits. 

Domestic 
Paper  Baler 

Guaranteed  for  Five 
Years.  Backed  by  many 
years’  experience  in  Baler 
manufacturing.  Madeon 
strictly  scientific  princi¬ 
ples — no  cranks  to  crank 
— no  slow,  laborious  screws  to  screw  down.  Occupies 
small  floor  space — makes  bales  weighing  from  50  to  80 
lbs.  Strong  —  simple  —  durable  —  efficient- — guaranteed 
for  five  years. 


THE  GEM  MFG.CO. 

Box  34  BASCOM,  OHIO 


Four  Books  Which  Should  Be 
in  Every  Printer’s  Library! 


BOOKBINDING 

and  its  AUXILIARY  BRANCHES” 

-  By  JOHN  J.  PLEGER  - 

Just  the  thing  for  ready  reference. 

They  will  answer  any  of  the  puzzling 
questions  which  confront  you  daily. 

Invaluable  whether  you  operate  your  own 
bindery  or  must  depend  on  others  for 
such  work. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  with 
these  books  you  will  have  Mr.  Pleger’s 
experience  and  advice  within  reach  all 
the  time. 

You  had  better  be  prepared. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  SHOWING  CONTENTS 
SAMPLE  PAGES,  PRICES,  ETC. 

The  Inland  Printer 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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Our  Perfect  # 

Printing  Plates  # 

We  are  making  extra 
heavy  shell  plates  by 
a  lead  moulding  pro¬ 
cess  without  the  aid 
of  graphite;  an  ac¬ 
complishment  that 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  turn  out  exact, 
precise  and  perfect  reproductions  with 
every  atom  of  detail  preserved. 

MOREOVER  THESE  PLATES  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

“Wear  Like  a  Pig’s  Mo  sc” 
and  register  to  a‘‘Kl)at’S  Hair” 

There’s  more  to  this  process  than  can  be 
explained  here.  The  details  are  interest¬ 
ing— let  us  send  them  to  you  or  have  our 
man  see  you  personally.  Look  into  this 
before  tackling  that  particular  job  you  have 
on  hand.  We’ll  send  you  samples  if  you  like. 

Write  now ,  or  ’phone.  We  ’re  prompt  and  speedy. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  C° 

24-30  SOUTH  Franklin  2263-2264 

CLINTON  STREET  lillKClSO  Automatic  53-753 


Please 

Particular 

Printers 


The  Juengst 
Machines 

Gather,  Stitch,  and  Cover,  or 
Wireless  Bind  Books  While 
in  Continuous  Motion 

They  have  no  equal  for 
accuracy,  durability  and 
product. 

They  are  protected  by 
broad  basic  patents  and  the 
public  is  warned  against 
infringements. 

If  you  want  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  cost  and  know  your 
books  are  correct,  write  us. 
No  bindery  is  complete 
without  them. 

American  Assembling  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

(Successors  to  GEORGE  JUENGST  &  SONS) 

New  York  World  Building,  New  York  City  Factory;  Croton  Falls,  New  York 


Roberts  Numbering 
Machine  Company 

696-710  Jamaica  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  General  Jobwork 


12345 


Size  l%xi|  inches. 
UNEQUALED  RESULTS 
MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 
NO  SCREWS 

To  number  either  forward  or  backward. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices 


The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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This  Low-Deck,  Two-Side  Ruling  Machine 


is  for  both  striking  and  feint-line — can  be  changed 
from  striker  to  feint-liner  quickly  —  a  most  com¬ 
plete  proposition. 

Note  illustration  showing  details  of  construction. 
Unlike  others,  any  make  self-feeder  can  be 
attached. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


A  Modern  Monthly- 

All  About  PAPER 


The  paper  dealer 

gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 

$apcr 

It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  forty-five  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Covers  1917-1918  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.00 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense  to  printers. 


The  PAPER  DEALER 

186  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


tEfje  American  ^Pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


PRESSMEN'S  HOME,  TENNESSEE 


The  “New  Era”  Multi-Process  Press 

Fastest  Flat  Bed  and  Platen  Press  on  the  Market 

Uses  type  or  flat  pUte^'Au^^matir^rFeed^Great'vao^etTo^opera^ns!  "once 
through  the  press  completes  job.  Ask  us  to-day  for  literature  and  samples. 
Built  by  THE  REGINA  COMPANY 
217  Marbridge  Building.  47  West  34th  Street.  New  York  City 


THE  BLACK-CLAWSON  CO. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


INK  GRINDING  MILLS  with  3  Chilled  Iron  Rolls 

Sizes— 6  x  18,  9  x  24,  9  x  32,  9  x  36,  12  x  30  and  16  x  40  inches 
With  or  without  Hoppers.  Solid  or  water-cooled  Rolls 
Also  build  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery.  Plating  Machines.  Saturating 
Machinery  and  Special  Machinery 


PREPARE  FOR  WAR. 

The  liveliest  war  the  printer  has  is  the  war  for  new  business;  it  is 
not  a  war  of  price,  but  a  war  of  quality  and  service.  The  best  ser¬ 
vice  is  rendered  by  our  great  line  of  perfect,  artistic,  striking  illus¬ 
trative  types.  The  printer  who  hasn’t  them-the  fine  standard  faces 
and  the  pleasing  new  faces'- is  not  doing  justice  to  himself  or  to  his 
customers.  See  recent  circulars  and  send  for  more— or  for  salesman. 


Barnhart  Brother/  &  Spindler. 


R.R.B. 


PADDING 
GLUE 


For  Strength,  Flexibility,  Whiteness 
and  General  Satisfaction. 


ROBERT  R.  BURRAGE 

83  Gold  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Do  you  buy  a  bond  paper  to 
please  yourself  or  your  cus¬ 
tomer?  You  can  do  both  if  you 
use  tbe  practical,  every-day 
business  paper 

Marquette 

Bond 

and  with  our  portfolio  you  can  show  your 
customer  beautifully  printed  specimens 
of  letter-headings,  in  one  and  two  colors, 
printed,  engraved  and  embossed.  Send  for 
the  book.  It’s  free. 

The  Standard  for  /  6  Years 

Marquette  Bond  is  carried  in  a  wide  ran^e 
of  sizes  and  weights,  in  seven  colors  and 
white,  with  envelopes  to  match. 


SWIGART  PAPER  COMPANY 

653-655  S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


#!!<§> 

Commended  for  Commercial  Stationery 

A  Paper  You’ll  Like! 

In  these  days  of  outrageous  prices  and  poor  quality, 
a  high-grade  paper  at  a  moderate  price  is  a  real  treas¬ 
ure  forhoth  printer  and  office  man.  ©Hi  Sdidburnr. 
the  new  Commercial  Correspondence  Paper,  is  an 
exceptionally  pleasing  and  satisfactory  stock,  for  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  texture  of  ©lii  &bclbumr  is  firm  and  strong, 
with  an  attractive  glazed  finish.  This  high  glaze 
looks  well,  and  works  better;  it  insures  brilliant, 
clean  impressions  from  type  at  all  times. 

There  is  Real  Quality  in  this  Stock 

Get  acquainted — we’ll  send  you 
samples  and  prices . 

MOUNTAIN  MILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Lee,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts 


The  Little  Jobs  Where 

Service  Counts 


Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  can  be 
done  on  the  Chandler  &  Price  Press 

The  smallest  job  of  envelopes,  cards  or  labels 
is  often  the  job  that  is  in  the  biggest  hurry. 
These  “little  jobs  where  service  counts”  can 
be  done  on  the  C.  &  P.  Gordon  in  jig  time 
without  sacrificing  your  profit  or  disturb¬ 
ing  the  schedule  on  the  larger  and  more 
important  jobs. 

Think  of  the  selling  talk  it  would  give  you 
to  keep  one  press  always  open  for  the  little 
“rush  jobs.”  Such  service  wins  and  holds 
printing  customers  against  all  competition. 

The  investment  in  a  C.  &  P.  Gordon  is  so  low 
that  you  could  easily  afford  one  for  just  this 
work  even  though  it  were  idle  part  of  the  time. 

It  is  the  ideal  press  for  rush  jobs — easy  to 
make  ready,  quickly  washed  up  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  fine  half-tone  work  as  well 
as  all  other  kinds  of  printing. 

“For  service  sake ”  see  your  dealer 
about  an  extra  Gordon. 


The  Chandler  &  Price  Co. 
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This  work  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  human 
figure  from  the  artist’s  standpoint,  feature  by 
feature,  and  as  a  whole.  The  author  was  for 
thirty  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished  drafts¬ 
men  and  teachers  of  drawing  in  America,  and  he 
has  given  us  in  this  book  a  full  and  concise 
exposition  of  his  system.  The  54  reproductions 
of  masterly  drawings  (full-page  size)  and  the  330 
sketches  showing  parts  of  the  body  in  various 
positions  and  actions  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  student  and  the  working  artist.  Altogether 
it  is  the  most  complete  illustrated  work  on  the 
subject  now  extant,  and  more  than  any  other 
book  serves  the  purpose  of  a  model.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public  will  also  find  this  book  valuable  and 
interesting  for  study  and  reference. 

This  latest  edition  contains  some  of  Mr.  Vander- 
poel’s  best  drawings,  which  are  reproduced  for 
the  first  time.  These  have  replaced  the  drawings 
of  other  artists. 

SEVENTH  REVISED  EDITION 

Price,  $2.00.  Postage  io  cents  extra. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET 
CHICAGO 


The  Human 
Figure 

By 

John  H.  Vanderpoel 


Be  Sure  to  Get  Yours 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  about  the  new  White  Princess 
recently  added  to  the  famous  family  of  Princess  Cover 
Papers  ?  Changing,  conditions,  the  rapid  development  of 
colorwork  and  the  &rowin&  popularity  of  the  offset  proc¬ 
ess  have  made  this  White  a  necessity  in  our  list  of  colors. 
YOU  CAN  SEE  this  beautiful  Princess  White  Cover  in 
our  new  sample-book.  It  has  the  splendid  strength  and 
remarkable  embossing  and  printing  qualities  of  the  other 
Princess  Covers.  The  unusual  and  beautiful  texture  of 
the  paper  shows  up  to  marked  advantage  in  the  White. 
THE  NEW  SAMPLE- BOOK  IS  A  BEAUTY!  Don’t 
fail  to  send  for  a  copy.  We’ll  include  a  copy  of  the  latest 
XTRA — the  house  or&an  that  is  “different.” 

C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Inc. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONN. 


BIG  CHIEF  NASHUA  SPEAKS  TO 
HIS  BROTHER  PRINTERMEN 


“Hark,  my  Brothers !  My  tribe  make  sure  cure  for  Printermen  who  use  gum- 
stick  paper.  Na-Sh-Ua  Paper  very  white  like  new  snows,  very  straight  like 
Indian’s  hair.  You  like  ’em.  Make  ink  look  very  bright!  No  stick.  You  wet 
’em  — stick  quick  as  wink  — never  let  go. 

“Hark,  my  Brothers !  There  was  a  Printerman  who  knew  not  Na-Sh-Ua  Indian 
Sign  Stick-Gum-Stock.  He  took  what  bad  traders  bartered.  He  put  much 
printing  on  punk  stock,  but  him  no  stick,  gum  no  good.  Only  Printerman  got 
stuck.  Stop,  look  and  listen.  See  Indian  Head  on  package  of  Gum  Stock,  you 
no  get  stuck.  You  get  ahead.  Let  us  hunt  together  and  catch  heap  big  orders. 
My  Brothers,  at  your  sign  our  swiftest  messengers  will  bring 
gifts  of  try-sheets  and  many  samples  to  your  Print  Tent.” 

BIG  CHIEF  STICK-GUM  NA-SH-UA 
From 

Nashua  Gummed  &  Coated  Paper  Company 

NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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&  ££  American  Model  41 

W  With  Indicator  $0— 

|  |  New  Automatic  Hand  Machine  recently  added  to  our  well  known 

^  line  of  Typographic  machines.  Steel  throughout.  Indicator  shows 
h  printing  figures  and  changes  of  numbers  as  they  are  being  made. 

1  Specify  AMERICAN  axihen  ordering.  Dealers  everywhere. 

■E53I  -  AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

4  W  224-226  Shepherd  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 

“Profit-Producing 
Printing  Papers” 

Did  you  receive  •  copy  of  our  new 
price  list  ?  If  not,  write  for  it  to-day 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

535-539  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

A  Two-Color 

Harris  Automatic  Press 

oflt  a  Bargain 

Has  been  run  very  little  and  is 

in  first-class  condition. 

Prints  two  colors  at  a  speed  of  4,500  to 
5,000  per  hour.  Sheet  size  22x30  inches. 

For  price  and  further  details,  address 

ELI  LILLY  &  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

*Save  Cents  on  the  Stick—* 
Lose  Dollars  on  the  Stone! 

That  is  not  Economy  ! 

The  small  amount  saved  by  purchasing  a  weak,  inaccurate  stick, 
in  preference  to  a  STAR,  will  easily  be  lost  again  in  time  spent  in 
justifying  one  job  on  the  stone. 

Then,  there  are  the  bigger  and  more  aggravating  losses  due  to 
“pull  outs,”  when  the  improperly- justified  form  is  on  the  press. 
Better  take  out  some  “  STAR  INSURANCE  ”  against  such  losses. 
“Policies”  are  in  several  sizes  and  styles  of  composing-sticks,  and 

ALL  DEALERS  SELL  THEM 

THE  STAR  TOOL  MFG.  CO. 

^  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.S.A.  ^ 

Page-Cording? 

Hundreds  of  printers  are  now  usin&  thousands  of  1 

The  Hancock  Type  Tie-Ups 

TO  SAVE  TIME  AND  STRING 

$7.50  per  hundred,  $67.50  per  thousand  — any  length  up  to  40  ■ 

S  inches.  Over  40  inches  up  to  72,  50  cents  per  hundred  extra. 

Sample  10  cents. 

I  Made  and  sold  by  H.  H.  Hancock,  Lynn,  Mass.  E 

1  1 

Printers’  Paper  Pricer 

- AND - - 

Time- Cost  Computer 

A  simple  and  practical  device  for  computing  paper 
prices  and  time  consumed  in  producing  printing; 
or  ior  the  rapid  extending  of  these  units  in  estimates 

It  Saves  Time  and  Mistakes 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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Controlling  Devices 

Automatic  and  hand-operated  starters  and  controllers  for 
printing  presses  and  printers’  machinery 

INDUSTRIAL  CONTROLLER  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 


Just  the  Thing  You  Need.  THE  SONNENBERG 

Make  -  Ready  Saver  for  Platen  Presses 

equipped  with  this  device  can  do  the  work  of  many. 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-942  Old  South  Building 


ELF  AUK  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  MONARCH  KAI.ISTA 


ROUGHING 


Let  us  handle  the  occasional  job 
of  this  character  for  you.  Three 
and  four-color  half-tone  illustra- 
3,  gold-bronze  printing  and  high-grade  work  of  every  character  is 


The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co.  •MSgggfSJF 


«» lEMB?yBl!!£Producti  meter 

Mi  <n  printing  plants  a  11  over  the  country 
iscoun.ing  production  with  nev.er-fail- 

H  Senf*  for  one  on  3°  days’  free  trial. 

Ju  iBWKWikfcaEmZHiMj^  Attachments  for  any  platen  press. 

f  .o>  1  j§  1  Ask  f°r  ”‘w  ‘a,a N°-  41 

<~nin4i  Durant  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee 

New  and  Rebuilt  Printing  Machinery 

Printers*  Supplies  Job  Presses  Folding  Machines 

Paper  Cutters  Electric  Welding  Cylinder  Presses 

R.  W.  HARTNETT  CO.,  402-4-6  Race  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L  B.  A. Wesche  Electric  Co. 

327  E.  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Vari- 
■p*  able  Speed  Motors  for  all  kinds  of  printing  presses. 
MB  Constant  Speed  Motors  for  paper  cutters,  etc. 

™  Write  for  Information  and  Prices 

WOOD  TYPE 

Highest  Discount— Large  Stock— Big  Variety 
GUARANTEED  TYPE 

EASTERN  BRASS  &  WOOD  TYPE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Office  and  Stockrooms:  4th  Ave.  and  10th  St.,  New  York 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 

COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Fifth  Avenue 

CAMPBELL  PRINTING  PRESS 
REPAIR  PARTS  COMPANY 

Do  not  discard  your  Campbell  Presses.  We  supply  parts  promptly 
for  all  the  different  styles  and  are  sole  owners  of  the  shop  rights. 

We  carry  all  the  original  drawings  and  patterns  and  a  large  stock. 

Works:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York  Office:  Pulitzer  Building 

Avoid  delay  when  needing  repairs  by  sending  orders  direct  to  office. 


Get  Your  Share  of  Wedding  Orders 

v  line  of  up-to-dal 


by  having  our  - - 

which  makes  the  selling  of  wedding  s 

IMPERIAL  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Stampers 
628-630  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


Hartford 


Printing 

Cutting  and  t^VCSSGS 
Creasing  — 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  CO. 


ADD  TO  YOUR  PROFITS 

By  Taking  Orders  for  Bonds 

Write  for  particular!  to 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Bond  Specialists 

206  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

THE  ROGERS  LOCKING  OUOIN  cannot 

JDc  M  -  ,  - - -WQRtWf 

“  E&SS  HI  on  IVEEEP  IN  US-A 

mm  si.75 

PER  DOZ. 

EB.ROGERS.22  fountain  ST.,  orange  mass. 


r. 

STEEL  CHASES 

Saad  f.r  qaotation.  and  “SLEDGE  HAMMER  TEST** 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  COMPANY 

71  ■••kman  Straat.  NawYork.  N.  Y. 

LITHOGRAPHED 

DIPLOMA  BLANKS 

FOR  THE  PRINTER 

B.  C.  KASSELL,  105  N.  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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ALL  DEALERS 

SELL THEM 


UfFTTC  D  Numbering 

wf  Ei  I  I  tl\  Machines 


Are  not  an  expense — they  should  be  classed  as  a 
part  of  your  equipment — the  same  as  your  presses. 
Buy  a  good  one — use  it  with  judgment  and  you  will 
get  a  good  return  on  your  investment. 

We  have  Models  to  suit  all  requirements  from  $5  up 

Wetter  Numbering  Machine  Co.,  255  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.  S. A. 


Another 

Byron  Weston  Ledger  Paper 

TYPOCOUNT  LINEN  LEDGER  PAPER  is  the  newest 
Byron  Weston  Company  product,  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  machine  bookkeeping.  Ordinary  papers 
have  not  the  strength  to  withstand  the  necessarily  con¬ 
stant  handling  in  and  out  of  the  machine,  nor  the  “back¬ 
bone”  to  remain  upright  in  the  open  tray  binders. 
TYPOCOUNT  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  experi¬ 
menting,  based  upon  the  peculiar  requirements  of  this 
method  of  bookkeeping.  It  has  a  firm,  stiff  texture 
which  allows  hard  handling,  and  also  insures  clean, 
sharp  impressions  from  type. 

The  color  of  TYPOCOUNT  is  a  restful  buff. 

Moderate  in  price,  TYPOCOUNT  is  practical  for  use  in 
offices  where  initial  expense  must  be  counted. 

Send  for  TYPOCOUNT  folder,  with  free 

Byron  Weston  Company 

“ The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berkshires” 

DALTON,  MASS. 


THE 

FRANKLIN 
COMPANY 

DESIGNERS ,  ENGRAVERS 
PLATES  WALL  PROCESSES 
ELECTROTYPERS ,  CATAIO  G 

aSD  booklet  printers 

720-732  S  .DEARBORN  ST. 

CHICAGO 


HICKOK 

Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

This  feeder  is  meeting  with  wonderful 
success  and  a  large  number  are  in  daily 
use.  They  are  great  money  and 
time  savers. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  information 

THEW.O.  HICKOK  MFG.CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PA..  U.  S.  A. 

Paper  Ruling  Machines,  Ruling  Pens  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 
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Do  your  COST  ESTIMATES  include 

Stitching  XOire 

?  ? 

• 

Send  for  our  WIRE  DATA  TABLE.  Free  on  request. 
Quantity  and  cost  of  wire  readily  figured  for  any  job. 

CHICAGO  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

1125-29  West  37th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
The  proof  of  worth  is  in  the  using. 

The  most  progressive  and  largest  book¬ 
binding  and  paper-box  manufacturers 
in  the  country  use 


DRY  PASTE 

There  are  reasons  why  it  is  the  cheapest 
and  best. 

For  the  reasons  T»hy  and  samples  to  try 
before  you  buy 


Geneva,  New  York 


The  “SIMPLEX”  Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

FOR  RULING  MACHINES,  ETC. 

The  most  efficient  feeder  for  handling  almost  any  grade  of  paper  from 
tissue  to  light  cardboard. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  AND  TO  ADJUST 

on  account  of  the  extremely  simple  construction. 

15  “SIMPLEX”  FEEDERS 

are  in  successful  operation  in  one  plant,  and  many  more  throughout  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

MANUFACTURERS  T  T  I7D  AtfAT  PH  SUCCESSORS  TO 

AND  PATENTEES  L.  J  •  P  UU.  JOSEPH  HREN 

65  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINATORS  of  the  only  successful  Rotary  Air-Operated  Paper  Feeder 


Address 

Patent  Cereals  Company 


Printers — 

If  you  want  to  produce 

Highest  Quality 
Printing 

at  Least  Cost 

use 

HUBERS 

PRINTING 

INKS 


J.  M.  HUBER  /32CHICAGOeet 

JOHN  MIEHLE,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 
ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  OMAHA  CINCINNATI 
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ANDERSON  HIGH-SPEED 


JOB  FOLDERS  (No.  125) 

When  one  expects  a  machine  to  begin  to  slow  up,  to 
give  trouble  and  cease  to  be  profitable,  these  machines 
give  good  service. 

They  continue  as  fast  and  accurate  as  the  day  they 
left  the  factory. 

Delays  and  repairs  are  expensive. 

Continuous  service  means  fast  work,  better  work  and 
more  profit. 

Look  to  the  future.  BUY  A  FOLDER  THAT  IS 
BUILT  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

Send for  detailed  information , 
list  of  users,  prices,  etc. 


C.  F.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

710-716  South  Clark  Street  Chicago,  III. 

V _ _ _ 


The  Record  of  Many 


Continuous  and  Reliable 
Performance  for  YEARS! 


Try  Noe-Equl 


The  New  Wash-up  Compound 

INK  REMOVER  AND 
ROLLER  PRESERVER 

ONE  QUART  SENT  FREE! 

Test  it  for  ten  days  in  your  own  plant.  If  it  does  not  do  all 
we  claim  it  will  do,  PAY  US  NOTHING.  If  it  does,  pay 
us  ONLY  80  cents.  You  are  the  judge.  That’s  how  much 
confidence  we  have  in  NOE-EQUL. 
DIFFICULTIES  EXPERIENCED  IN  EVERY  PRINTING  PLANT 
OVERCOME  WITH  THIS  NEW  DISCOVERY  WHICH 

Saves  50%  on  Roller  Bills! 

Will  not  cause  rust. 

Will  not  swell  wood-base  cuts. 

Will  clean  ink  off  anything,  no  matter  how 
long  it  has  set  or  how  hard  it  is. 

Think  what  a  saving  all  that  means  to  you! 
Then,  NOE-EQUL  contains  no  water  or  acid  and  gives  forth 
no  bad  odor.  It  keeps  rollers  from  sweating  and  makes 
them  impervious  to  heat  or  moisture. 

Take  advantage  of  this  trial  offer  while  it  is  in  force. 


NOE-EQUL  MFG.  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Responsible  Dealers  Wanted  Everywhere 


They  Pay  in 

the  “Long  Run” 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  labor  and  material 
the  biggest  item  of  expense  in  the  manufacture  of 
electrotypes  is  the  shell. 

It  takes  less  material  and  time  to  make  a  thin  shell 
than  it  does  one  of  the  proper  thickness  and  the 
electrotyper  who  quotes  a  “low"  price  invariably 
“makes  it  up”  on  this  item.  This  is  discovered  after 
the  “cheap”  plate  has  been  on  the  press  a  very 
short  time. 

Good  Electrotypes 

We  never  “skimp”  on  the  shell,  which  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  our  electrotypes  have  stayed  on 
the  press  through  a  complete  run  of  500,000  im¬ 
pressions  without  showing  any  noticeable  difference 
in  appearance  between  the  first  and  last  impres¬ 
sions.  The  cost  of  such  plates  is  J Day  below  the  average 
in  the  “  long  run." 

When  you  want  good  electrotypes  in  a  hurry, 
remember  that  we  have  a  patented  process  that 
enables  us  to  deliver  them  quicker  than  anyone  else. 


DINSE,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Electrotypers,  Nickeltypers,  Stereotypers 

725-733  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Something  New 

SNOWDRIFT  PAPER  is  something  entirely  new 
in  the  world  of  business  stationery — and  something 
very  desirable. 

A  PAPER  FOR  PRINTERS— that’s  what  Snow¬ 
drift  is.  The  soft,  smooth  surface  insures  a  clean-cut  im¬ 
pression  every  time.  It  is  adapted  to  printing  of  all  kinds. 

For  Business  Stationery,  Announcements,  Folders  and 
Booklets  of  all  kinds,  Snowdrift  is  quite  ideal.  Snow¬ 
drift  is  so  pleasing  in  appearance  that  it  never  fails 
to  make  a  favorable  impression.  It  is  easy  to  print. 
Snowdrift  is  remarkable  for  its  reasonable  price  and 
first-rate  quality. 

For  extra  novelty  Snowdrift  may  be  had  in  Feather- 
edge  (deckle  edge),  500  letter-heads  to  the  box. 

Be  Sure  to  Get  Our  Sample  Portfolios  and  Free  Try-Sheets. 
Prices  on  Request. 

MOUNTAIN  MILL  PAPER  GO. 

LEE,  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  MASS. 
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PRINTING  INKS 
LITHO  INKS 
VARNISHES 
DRYERS 
etc. 

SINCLAIR  6#  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  603-611  West  129th  Street,  New  York  City 

BRANCHES 

Boston,  Mass.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Winnipeg 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  Toronto  Baltimore,  Md. 


There  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  being 
a  Linotype  Operator 


THE  opportunities  for  employment  are  broader  and  surer,  and 
the  average  salary  of  the  machine  compositor  is  considerably 
more  than  that  of  the  man  at  the  case. 

Six  weeks  is  the  short  time  it  takes  the  average  hand  com¬ 
positor  to  acquire,  under  our  instruction,  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  Linotype  operation  and  mechanism. 

After  this  time  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  little  practice  to 
gain  speed,  and  then  you  are  ready  for  one  of  the  many  good  jobs. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


A  booklet  explaining  our 
course  and  its  advantages 
’ will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day. 
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LABEL  PRINTERS! 

Are  you  getting  all  the  “GUMMED”  business  that  you  should? 

If  not,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  is  that  you  are  not  using  the 
proper  paper  or  gumming. 

We  have  special  papers  and  gumming  for  every  purpose. 

Don’t  take  chances !  Let  our  experts  and  chemists  select  the 
proper  grade  for  that  “fussy”  job. 

Above  all  things,  play  safe  in  getting  a  flat  sheet  by  insisting 
on  seeing  our  “GUARANTEED  FLAT”  label  on  every  package. 


GUARANTEED 

FLAT 

GUMMED  PAPER 


Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co. 

Mills  and  Main  Office 
BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK 


parsons 

,  c0iot  of  tny 


for  Pushing 


The  PARSONS 
Quality  Mark 


HAHrWN 


with  the 
(listings 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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ToWHOLESALE  BOOKBINDERS, 
PUBLISHERS,  LIBRARIANS,  Etc. 

The  British  and 
Colonial  Printer 
and  Stationer 

NOW  INCLUDES  A  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED 

Bookbinding  Trade  Section 

ISSUED  MONTHLY 

SUBSCRIPTION  for  twelve  issues  containing  the 
j  BOOKBINDING  SECTION  (covering  a  year),  85 

cents,  including  postage. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.  The  BOOKBINDING  SEC¬ 
TION  forms  an  excellent  medium  for  the  insertion 
of  trade  announcements,  as  its  circulation  covers 
■  not  only  users  of  bookbinding,  publishers,  librarians, 

\  etc.,  but  also  the  trade  binding  houses,  and  the  book¬ 

binding  industry  in  general. 

Rates  and  free  specimen  copy  on  application  to 
the  Publishers 

STONHILL  &  GILLIS 

58  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 

LOCKWOOD  TRADE  JOURNAL  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

The  Printing  Art 

“The  Fashionplate  o f  Printer dom 

r  |  '"'HIS  MAGAZINE  is  issued  monthly 

1  in  the  interests  of  printers,  publishers, 

A  designers,  engravers,  advertising  men 
and  others.  Its  articles  relate  to  the  construc¬ 
tive  phases  of  printing  and  advertising.  It  con¬ 
veys  information  of  real  value  and  interest. 

It  presents  regularly  the  new  things  in  type, 
design,  colorwork,  the  reproductive  processes, 
and  other  features  of  the  graphic  arts.  The 
exhibits  include  examples  from  the  leading 
publishing  houses,  printers  and  engravers,  and 
afford  the  most  comprehensive  showing  ever 
made  of  American  printing  and  engraving.  The 
size  of  The  Printing  Art  is  9  x  12  inches.  It  has 
over  one  hundred  pages  every  month.  The 
annual  subscription  price  is  $3  in  advance;  single 
copies  30  cents.  Foreign  price,  $5  per  year, 
including  postage.  Canadian  subscriptions, 

$3.75  per  year.  ! 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  The  Printing  Art,  send 

10  cents  in  postage  and  mention  this  advertisement 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  specimen  copy. 

ISSUED  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

We 

British  Printer*  I 

The  “National  Journal”  of 
the  British  Printing  Trades 

|  Contains  expert  information  on  | 

Technical  Trade  Matters.  Hints  ' 

on  Every-day  Work.  Pictorial  i 

!  Reproductions  in  colours.  Origi- 

i  nal  Job  Designs  and  Suggestions 

with  each  issue. 

PUBLISHED  BI-MONTHLY,  $2.00 

PER  ANNUM.  SAMPLE  COPY  j 

35  CENTS,  POST  FREE 

Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Get  the  News 
of  the  Printing  Industry 
Twice  a  Month 

Every  printer,  whether  he  be  employee  or 
employer,  should  keep  informed  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  printing  and  publishing  industries. 

We 

AMERICAN 

PRINTER 

(now  published  twice  a  month)  in  addition  to  | 

an  attractive  and  instructive  section  on  the  ' 

theories  and  practices  of  good  printing,  gives 
its  readers  with  every  issue  fifty  columns  of  i 

snappy  news  matter  displayed  in  a  fine  ;  ! 

style  of  news  typography. 

The  subscription  price  has  not  been  increased 
—  $3.00  a  year  in  the  United  States  and 
;  $3.50  in  Canada.  Sample  copies  20  cents  each.  { 

|  Let  us  add  your  name  to  our  list. 

Oswald  Publishing  Company  ; 

344  West  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York 
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One  Pair  Proves  It! 


We  guarantee  our  knives  as  good  as  those  you  are  using— we  will  prove  they  are  better. 
We’re  not  guessing.  We  prove  it  to  you .  Why  not  let  us  quote  you  —  to-day? 


THE  L.  &  I.  J.  WHITE  CO.,  33  Columbia  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


There  is  Money  in  Mak¬ 
ing  Gummed  Labels 

if  you  use  the  paper  made  by 

SAMUEL  JONES  &  CO. 

It  is  non-curling,  gives  perfect  register  in 
any  number  of  colors,  and  will  not  stick 
together  through  atmospheric  conditions. 

Write  for  Sample-book  and  Prices 

Booklet  of  specimen  Poster  Stamp  Shipping  Labels 
will  also  be  mailed  on  request 

Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J. 


Their 

Move- 

Your 

Profit 


•  peeled  for  the 
Spring  signs  of  moving.  Every 
change  of  office,  store  or  business 
location  means  a  Stationery  job. 

And  with 

The  Western  States  System 

to  back  you,  a  “stationery  job”  can  mean  your  e 
tree  to  business  you  could  never  touch  before, 
means  a  costless  bulge  that  you  can  get  on  competi- 
\  tion  —  a  way  to  make  a  big  price  gain  on  envelopes 
1  and  stationery  without  one  cent  of  investment, 

^  change  of  machinery,  or  disturbance  of  routine. 

You  just  give  better  service  at  less  money — and 
^  profit  accordingly. 

"  Why  not  find  out  what  hundreds  of  progres 

\  sive  printers  have  already  learned  about 
the  better  way  of  envelope  handling? 

It  costs  nothing  to  know  —  or  use. 

te  for  the  Free  Service  Book. 

Western  States  Envelope  Co. 


‘Here  Are  Some  Samples  of  My  Work" 

Says  Mr.  Slow  Printer,  pulling  a  pile  of  folders,  booklets  and  catalogues  from  the  top 
of  a  dusty  desk.  And  the  prospective  customer,  after  glancing  over  one  or  two  of  the 
disordered  array  of  samples,  leaves  and  places  his  order  elsewhere.  Mr.  Up-to-date 
Printer,  instead,  keeps  a  showroom  and  has  his  samples  displayed  effectively  on  a 

UNIVERSAL  DISPLAYOR 

Samples  displayed  in  this  way  are  always  ready  to  be  shown.  Folders,  catalogues, 
booklets,  letter-heads  and  all  other  printed  matter  are  arranged  to  catch  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Prospective  Customer,  so  that  he  can  see  the  samples  effectively  displayed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  style  of  work.  There  is  a  place  for  every  sample,  and  every  sample  in  its 
place.  Turning  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  Universal  Displayors  give  you  a  chance  to 
display  your  samples  of  good  printing  in  an  attractive  manner  and  leave  a  pleasing 
impression  on  your  prospect.  Send  for  full  details  and  prices. 

Universal  Fixture  Corporation,  iso- 137  w.  23d  st..  New  York 
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Just  before  I  start  to  cut  a 
run  of  stock  I  get  busy  with 
this 

Carborundum 
Machine  Knife 
Stone 

JT  puts  my  paper  cutter  knife  in 

there  is  no  drag  to  the  blade  —  it 
cuts  clean  without  feathering.  The 
Carborundum  stone  puts  the  edge 
on  the  knife  quickly,  easily.  I  can 
leave  thej  knife  right  in  the  machine 
while  I  sharpen  it — the  groove  in  the 
stone  protects  my  fingers. 

r  Stone  is  one  of 


Two  or  three  rubs  and  the  trick  is 
done  and  1  find  that  the  blades  need 
,  You  know  what 
in  the  saving  of  time. 


Made  in  two  i 


;  $1.50 


The 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 


For^therin^J^f^A^ 

Rev.  Robert 


New  Business  Without  Cost 


The  John  B.  Wiggins  Co. 


(LOMGRENl 
CROS  S' CO! 


Designers 

Engravers 

Electroiypers 

Nickellypers 

5/2  Sherman  St. 

CHICAGO 
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11  Checks  are 
money” 


t 


If  you  were  a 
bank  official 

would  you  order  checks  on  plain  paper 
or  on  protected  paper?  Would  n't  your 
knowledge  of  paper  and  of  what  can  be 
done  with  it  make  you  give  a  quick 
decision  in  favor  of  protected  paper? 

Pass  on  this  knowledge  of  yours  to 
where  it  is  needed  most.  It  ought  to  build 
you  a  profitable  business  in  National  Safety 
Paper  checks  with  some  of  the  banks 
now  using  checks  on  unprotected  paper. 

onalSi 

George  LaMonte  &  Son 

Founded  1871 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 


“Inks  That  Print ” 


tablished  1 

4805  Lexington  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Distrib ; 

R.  D.  Wilson  &  Son 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

The  Tri-State  Paper 
Co. 

Cumberland,  Md. 


The  Richmond  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Co. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Wright,  Barrett  & 
Stilwell 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Wahpeton  Paper  Co. 
Wahpeton,  N.  D. 


Compare 

Esleeck’s  Onion  Skin 
and  Manifold  Papers 

with  other  thin  papers 
as  to  Finish ,  Strength, 

Effect,  and  Service,  and 
it  is  practically  certain 
that  you  will 

Decide  to  Get  Esleeck’s 

For  customers  and  your  onxm  use. 

MADE  AT  TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS.,  BY 

Esleeck  Mfg.  Company 

Write  Dept.  B  for  Samples 

For  Business  Men 


Herald  Square 
Hotel 

34th  Street,  New  York 

Just  West  of  Broadway 

A  modern,  up-to-date  and  centrally 
located  hotel,  offering  the  best  of 
accommodations  at  moderate  prices. 

On  direct  car  lines  from  all 
R.  R.  Stations  and  Ferries . 

ROOMS 

125  with  privilege  of  bath  $1.50  per  day 
75  with  private  shower  bath  $2.00  per  day 
150  with  private  bath  $2.00  and  up 

Club  Breakfast  30c  up — Special  Luncheon  50c 
Dinner  a  la  carte  at  moderate  prices 

J.FRED  SAYERS,  Managing  Director 
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Display 

Mr.  Compositor:  What  do 


you  know 

The  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
display  in  type- composition 
can  not  be  overestimated 

A  job  of  printing  may  be 
ever  so  nice  in  appearance ; 
it  should  be  (and  the  I.  T.  U. 
Course  teaches  that  also); 
but  if  it  is  not  properly 
displayed  it  can  not  compel 
attention,  excite  interest  and 
influence  the  reader  to  do 
what  the  advertiser  wants 
him  to  do. 

Poorly  displayed  printing, 
judged  from  results,  is  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  and  printing  is  judged 


about  it? 

by  results  more  and  more 
every  day. 

To  become  a  good  printer, 
you  must  learn  — just  as  the 
orator  must  learn —  the 
value  of  words,  pauses, 
rhythm,  etc. 

You  must  know  when  to 
shout,  what  to  shout ;  when 
to  whisper,  what  to  whisper. 
You  must  study  Emphasis 
You  must  learn  Balance 
You  must  know  Simplicity 

All  these  things  and  many 
more  are  taught  thoroughly 
and  for  a  small  fee  in 


The  I.T.U.  Course 

Do  not  delay— others  are  forging  ahead 
A  letter,  a  postal  card  even,  will  place  com¬ 
plete  details  before  you.  Write  to-day  to 

THE  I.  T.  U.  COMMISSION 

832  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  CS>  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 
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J-W-Butler  Paper  Company 


Chicago 


Fort-ified  Electric  Metalfeed 


For  All  Typecasting  Machines 


HEATS  THE  METAL 
BY  ELECTRICITY 

Automatically  Feeds 
Molten  Metal  to  Machine 
When  Needed 


CAN  NOT  DAMAGE 
THE  METAL 

Perfect  Heat  Control. 
No  Oxidization. 

It  permits  of  only  one  -  half 
inch  variation  in  height  of 
metal  in  the  pot,  which  makes 
loss  of  time  in  building  up 
low  pots,  or  resetting  poor 
slugs,  impossible. 

ABSOLUTELY 

AUTOMATIC 

Current  is  cut  in  and  out 
as  Needs  of  Pot  Require. 

As  dependable  when  Op¬ 
erator  is  at  Lunch  as  when 
he  is  at  the  Keyboard. 


PERFECT  IN 
OPERATION 

Keeps  the  Metal 
in  the  Pot  at  Proper  Level 
all  the  Time 


SMALL  CURRENT 
CONSUMPTION 

Readily  Attached  to  Any 
Machine  Having  Gas,  Gas¬ 
oline  or  Electric  Pots. 

The  Fort-ified  Electric  Metal¬ 
feed  is  the  result  of  two  years’ 
experimentation  by  George  L. 
Fort,  a  linotype  machinist 
of  over  23  years’  experience, 
and  is  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Fort. 


No  Buttons  to  Turn — 
No  Switches  to  Throw 


A  Perfect  Feeder  at  Last 


Simple  in  construction  and  in  operation.  Nothing  complicated.  Everything  simple  and 
positively  will  not  get  out  of  order. 

Keeps  the  Operator  at  Keyboard.  Increases  his  productive  time.  Produces  a  higher  quality 
slug,  as  the  metal  is  always  at  proper  level  and  temperature. 

If  you  want  to  economize,  Fort-ified  Electric  Metalfeeds  will  help  you  in  innumerable  ways. 


If  you  want  increased  efficiency  —  if  your  customers  want 
better  service — if  you  want  better  slugs — INVESTIGATE ! 

Your  Rush  Jobs,  Big  Jobs,  Little  Jobs,  Law  Briefs,  Late  Edition 
War  News,  Ads  and  Heads  on  Time  in  Perfect  Slugs 


DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  ON  REQUEST 

If  you  will  inform  us  the  size  of  your  plant,  kind 
and  model  of  machines  and  how  your  pots 
are  heated,  we  will  advise  specifically  for  your 
particular  plant. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Only  by 


Guaranteed  Unreservedly 

$502?  EACH 

Complete  with  Casting  Outfit 


FORT-IFIED  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

805  WALNUT  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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^^CHIS  Is  the  day  of  speed — sustained  speed . 
IJ  It  is  not  the  speed  at  which  a  machine 
can  operate  for  short  spurts  that  counts — 
it  is  the  speed  at  which  it  can  keep  operating. 

The  surest  way  to  make  time  is  to  Keep  Moving . 

The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  maintains 
its  20-hour  schedule  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  not  by  running  at  top  speed,  but  by 
Keeping  on  the  Move.  It  even  takes  on  water 
while  running.  The  man  who 
planned  the  schedule  knew  that 
stops  are  costly — 'consume  not 
only  hours  but  effort  and  power 
and  money. 

Why  not  apply  the  same  logic 
in  operating  your  cylinder  presses  ? 

The  total  volume  of  printing 
in  this  country  is  estimated  at 
$1,150,000,000.  57.6  per  cent  is  for  advertising. 
$175,000,000  is  for  direct-by-mail  matter. 

The  increasing  use  of  direct-by-mail  advertis¬ 
ing  means  more  work  for  the  printer  —  better 
work,  longer  runs,  more  profit.  How  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  get  your  share  if  you  don’t  Keep  Moving  ? 

Cross  Continuous  Feeders  on  your  cylinder 
presses  help  you  to  keep  moving .  They  work  all 
the  time  —  take  no  holidays  —  have  no  “morn¬ 
ing  after”  lassitude. 

Cross  Feeders  will  Increase  your  output  from 


CROSS 

CONTINUOUS 

FEEDER 


20  to  30  per  cent,  because  they  enable  you  to 
run  your  presses  at  the  maximum  speed.  Their 
action  is  Continuous .  You  load  the  paper  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  presses. 

And  Cross  Feeders  enable  you  to  do  Better 
Work .  As  they  are  entirely  free  from  human 
frailties,  they  perform  consistently.  Accuracy  of 
register  is  assured  —  quality  maintained. 

You  can  easily  determine  whether  your  cylin¬ 
der  presses  are  earning  you  the 
profits  that  they  should. 

Upon  request  we  will  send  you 
analysis  blanks  upon  which  you 
can  check  costs  against  sales  for 
anygiven  period.  Comparisonwill 
show  conclusively  whether  your 
hand-fed  cylinders  are  profitable, 
and  will  also  show  whether  you 
can  use  Cross  Feeders  to  advantage.  If  you  can¬ 
not  use  Cross  Feeders  profitably  we  do  not  want 
you  to  have  them. 

Unless  you  are  afraid  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
profit-earning  capacity  of  your  pressroom  why  not  write 
for  these  analysis  blanks  today  ? 

Satisfy  yourself  that  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to  keep 
pace  with  modern  progress  and  make  money  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business  is  to  adopt  time-saving,  drudgery-saving, 
trouble-saving,  volume-building  methods. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  of  this 
page,  tear  out  and  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  understand. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

Folding ,  Feeding ,  Binding ,  Inserting,  Cutting  Machinery 
Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Boston 
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Open  Letter 

to  the 

Premier  Motor  Corporation 

SUBJECT :  “  Paving  the  Way” 

GENTLEMEN:  — 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  average  purchaser  judges  your  product : 

FlTSt .  By  the  reliability  of  the  firm  that  makes  it. 

Second.  By  the  mechanical  features  that  enable  him  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  motor  satisfaction  at  the  lowest  cost 
of  up-keep  and  operation. 

In  order  to  effect  a  sale,  therefore,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  salient  features  of 
your  product  be  presented  to  your  prospect  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  him,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Premier  is  everything  the  name  implies. 

Much  of  this  can  be  done  by  your  Sales  Organization.  But  how  about  paving  the  way? 

The  smoothness  of  operation,  the  “press  the  button”  feature  of  the  magnetic  gear 
shift,  the  economy  of  gas  and  oil,  the  lack  of  vibration,  the  aluminum  construction,  the  fact 
that  while  the  Premier  will  develop  great  speed  it  is  also  a  family  car  —  all  these  facts  can  be 
presented  to  the  potential  buyer  by  means  of  live,  snappy,  high-grade  Printed  Salesmen,  and 
so  make  the  task  of  actual  selling  much  easier  for  your  Sales  Department  when  the  “  lead  ”  has 
been  secured. 

In  order  to  bring  in  the  greatest  results  for  you,  your  Printed  Salesman  must  be 
produced  by  a  Printer  who  is  also  a  Salesman.  A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  construction 
of  a  piece  of  printed  matter,  while  important,  does  not  always  mean  a  “selling”  product.  The 
printer  who  turns  out  the  best  work  is  the  man  who  understands  the  Advertiser’s  view-point 
and  the  results  he  is  trying  to  secure.  Such  a  printer  will  strive  to  please  the  man  whom  the 
Advertiser  is  trying  to  influence  —  not  to  please  the  man  who  is  to  pay  the  printing  bill. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company  to  know  that 
we  have,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  assisted  in  the  production  of  Printed  Salesmen  that  brought 
back  most  pleasing  returns.  That  is  because  we  have  in  our  organization  men  who  are  both 
Salesmen  and  Merchandisers  —  men  who  know  how  to  co-operate  with  the  Advertiser  from  a 
sales-producing  standpoint. 

These  men  are  ready  to  assist  you  in  “Paving  the  Way”  for  your  Sales  Department  by 
previously  cultivating  the  ground  through  the  medium  of  Printed  Salesmen.  Their  co-operation 
should  be  of  value.  Let  us  prove  it. 


Very  truly  yours. 

The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company 

JAMES  HIBBEN 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 


Note 


3  the  second 
:ries  of  open 


letters  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  facilities 
of  The  Henry  O. 
Shepard  Company 
for  the  handling  of 
individual  printing 
problems. 
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THE  LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH 

An  ALL- SLUG  System  for  Display 

that  Reduces  Composition  Costs 


WITH  the  Ludlow  Typograph  you  can  set  the  matrices  and  cast 
^  *  new  display  type  on  slugs  in  all  sizes  of  face  up  to  48-point 
without  a  mold  or  machine  change  of  any  kind,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  set  individual  hand-types.  Display  Composition  is  simplified 
and  composing-room  practice  standardized.  Innumerable  economies 
are  effected  by  eliminating  the  non-productive  operations. 


The  working  of  the  Ludlow  Typo¬ 
graph  is  so  simple  that  every  composi¬ 
tor  in  the  shop  will  understand  its 
operation  after  a  few  minutes’  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  gladly  use  it  to  satisfy  his 
individual  needs  for  display  type. 

Ludlow  Slugs  facilitate  handling  and 
make-up.  They  are  always  uniformly 
type  high,  effecting  a  substantial  sav¬ 
ing  in  make-ready  and  presswork. 


Under  hand-type  methods,  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  new  display  fonts  and  sorts  is 
a  constant  expense.  One  big  Ludlow 
Typograph  economy  is  the  reduction 
of  type  bills. 

Ludlow  Matrices  are  built  of  solid  brass 
and  will  render  years  of  service  without 
appreciable  deterioration.  Their  pur¬ 
chase  represents  a  permanent  dividend¬ 
paying  investment. 


The  Ludlow  Typograph  conserves  the 
compositor’s  energy  and  enables  him 
to  increase  his  output.  Every  progres¬ 
sive  printer  and  publisher  should  inves¬ 
tigate  the  Ludlow  Typograph  and  learn 
all  its  advantages  and  economies. 


Write  for  Complete  Descriptive  Literature 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

CHICAGO . 1100  South  Wabash  Avenue 

NEW  ORLEANS .  549  Baronne  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO .  646  Sacramento  Street 

TORONTO  .  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  35  Lombard  Street 
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Reliable 

Printers* 

Rollers 

Sam’l  Binghams  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

88-90  South  1 3th  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  Clark  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE 

133=135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1285  West  Second  Street 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Shuey  Factories  Building 
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Two  Good  Propositions 

for  Printers  of  Mail-Order  Catalogues 

THE  SCOTT 

Two-Color  All-Size  Rotary  Perfecting 
Printing  Press 

is  a  machine  that  meets  the  demands  of  printers  who  have  a  varied 
line  of  work  and  long  runs  of  presswork.  It  cuts  off  any  length 
of  sheet  from  20  to  46  inches  and  any  width  of  paper  up  to  50, 

60  or  70  inches,  as  desired.  The  press  prints  two  colors  on  each 
side  of  the  sheet. 

THE  SCOTT 

Two-Roll  Combination  Black  and 

Color  Press 

will  not  only  print  in  black  but  an  extra  color  can  be  printed  on 
each  side  of  the  web.  This  machine  makes  a  great  many  combi¬ 
nations  and  every  one  who  has  examined  it  pronounces  it  the 
ideal  machine  for  mail-order  and  other  catalogue  work. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  our  special  representative  will  be 
pleased  indeed  to  call  and  confer  with  you  at  any  time  that  suits 
your  convenience,  or  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  forward  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  about  these  machines. 

SHALL  WE  HEAR  FROM  YOU? 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Brokaw  Bldg.,  1457  Broadway  at  42d  St.  CHICAGO  OFFICE:  Monadnock  Block 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  Waltscott,  New  York  CODES  USED:  ABC  (5th  Edition)  and  Our  Own 
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MOBILIZED! 

UR  COUNTRY  TO-DAY  demands  of  every  citizen  the 
full  measure  of  patriotic  service.  It  expects  every  man 
and  every  corporation  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  demands  of  war.  It  confidently  looks  to  the  press 
of  the  Nation  to  continue  the  work  of  publicity  which 
multiplies  the  efficiency  of  production  and  distribution  of  all  the  com¬ 
modities  that  are  essential  to  the  material,  moral  and  spiritual  integrity 
of  the  United  States.  Obedient  to  this  obligation  we  have  mobilized 
the  full  resources  of  the 

WHITAKER 

PAPER  SERVICE 

That  our  customers  may  be  enabled  to  meet  their  every  obligation  for 
printing,  whether  for  booklets  or  catalogs,  for  periodicals  or  for  emer¬ 
gency  literature,  for  writing  paper,  business  forms,  books,  pamphlets 
or  what  not,  we  have  for  months  past  been  quietly  going  about  the 
work  of  preparedness  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  able  to  render  prompt 
and  efficient  service.  Our  warehouses  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
widest  variety  of  papers  for  every  conceivable  need.  We  have  stored 
vast  quantities  of  reserve  stocks  in  public  warehouses.  Our  stores  are 
arsenals  filled  with  ammunition  for  the  American  press. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  and  the  strategic  location  of  our  warehouses 
we  are  able  to  offer  superior  facilities  for  quick  and  economical  ship¬ 
ment  of  orders.  Yet  we  caution  the  trade  of  the  possibilities  of  traffic 
congestion  that  may  result  from  the  military  necessities  of  the  Nation. 
Those  who  have  standing  orders  for  the  publication  of  periodicals,  house 
organs  or  other  matter  that  must  be  issued  regularly  at  stated  dates  are 
advised  to  draw  upon  us  at  once  for  immediate  delivery  of  paper  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  their  requirements  for  a  reasonable  period  in  advance. 


THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA 
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FAMOUS  CITIES 

The  Homes  of  the  " Fibrous  "  Roller 

In  each  of  these  prominent,  centrally  located  cities  we  have  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  Roller  factory.  The  men  in  charge  have  had  a  wide 
experience  in  Roller  making  and  the  selection  of  materials.  The 
location  of  the  factories  insures  minimum  freight  rates  to  the  printers 
in  the  lower  section  of  the  New  England  States,  and  throughout 
the  Middle  Atlantic,  Central  and  Southern  States.  Within  the  City 
limits  we  call  for  and  deliver  all  Rollers. 

Summer  Rollers  will  soon  be  needed.  To  obtain  the  best  results  and 
longest  service  from  your  summer  Rollers  they  should  season  a  few 
days  before  they  are  put  in  the  press.  Give  them  this  opportunity. 

Order  a  summer  supply  of  “Fibrous"  this  month ,  from  any  of  the  foie  addresses  belovc. 

BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Successors  to  WILLIAM  GAY 
ROLLER  MAKERS 

New  York  ( Main  Office),  406  Pearl  St. . Rochester,  89  Allen  St. 

Philadelphia,  521  Cherry  St. . Baltimore,  131  Colvin  St. 

Allied  with  BINGHAM  &  RUNGE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  E.  12th  Street  and  Power  Avenue 
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A  Printer 


with  equipment  that  looked  modern  was 
“talked  into”  some  new  Hamilton  steel  time¬ 
saving  equipment.  He  did  not  go“all  the  way,” 
but  being  conservative  equipped  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  Composing-Room.  Now  he  finds 
he  can  not  afford  to  retain  the  “good”  part  of 
his  old  equipment  because  it  is  a  time  killer . 

Is  your  equipment  in  the  “time  killer”  class? 

Let  our  Engineers  review  your  plant  and 
make  profitable  suggestions. 

The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 

Hamilton  Equipments  are  Carried  in  Stock  and  Sold  by  all  Prominent  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
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The  Only  Solution 


of  the 

Composing  Room 
Problem 

of  increased  costs  is  to  cut  down  the  non¬ 
productive  time  and  the  expense  for 
material  that  rapidly  wears  out. 

THE  MONOTYPE 

with  its  Non-Distribution  System  is  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
condition.  It  is  the  machine  that  makes 
every  hour  of  every  compositor  a  pro¬ 
ductive  hour  and  cuts  out  the  disagree¬ 
able  drudgery  and  awful  waste  of  time 
now  called  for  in  distribution. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  TORONTO 


NON-DISTRIBUTION:  The  system  by  which 
each  compositor  is  continuously  supplied  with 
new  type,  spacing  material,  high  and  low  leads, 
slugs,  and  rules,  directly  from  the  Monotype 
TypeJlLRule  Caster,  which  makes  this  material 
so  economically  that  whole  pages,  after  use,  are 
melted  up  to  make  new  material;  it  makes  the 
compositor's  work  a  pleasure  by  cutting  out  the 
drudgery  of  distribution,  leaving  him  free  to 
spend  all  his  time  building  ideas  into  type  form 
without  having  to  stop  and  tear  down  old  jobs  to 
get  material;  it  eliminates  non-productive  time 
by  using  all  the  time  of  all  the  compositors  cn 
constructive  work. 
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'a  th  more 

ality  Papers' 


Expressing  the  Roycroft 
Idea  in  Paper 


THE  Roycrofters  stand  for  the 
old  ideal  of  craftsmanship 


in  modern  printing.  Many  of 
the  finest  Roycroft  productions 
are  printed  on  Strathmore  Papers. 


Strathmore  stands  for  the  same  ideal.  Indeed, 
certain  Strathmore  Papers  are  identical  in  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  old  hand-made  papers,  and 
the  mere  sight  and  feel  of  them  suggest  Crafts¬ 
manship .  Advertisers  like  the  Roycrofters  find 
that  Strathmore  Papers  sal;  their  say. 


PAP 


There’s  a  Strathmore  that  expresses  the  spirit  of  every 
customer’s  business.  “ Paper  Does  Express”  is  a  graphic 
demonstration  booklet  that  will  help  you  find  it.  Ask 
also  for  “  Selective  Mailings,”  another  Strathmore  pub¬ 
lication  with  an  important  message  that  will  help  the 
printing  salesman  sell.  Both  are  free  upon  request. 
Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


D  O  E  .S'  EXP  P_E  S'  S' 


Are  you  a  printer  rv  ho  If  n  o  tv  s  ? 
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Please  Me 


The  departments  of  this  successful  newspaper 
are  in  charge  of  experts  in  their  lines. 

They  are  capable  of  a  critical  analysis  of  any 
proposition  affecting  the  production  of  the 

paper. 

But  they  do  not  give  snap  judgment. 

Before  a  unit  of  equipment,  a  new  machine  or 
device,  is  permanently  installed  in  this  fine 
plant  it  is  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests. 

It  must  do  all  claimed  for  it  —  it  must  prove  a  profitable  investment. 


Follow  the 
Leader^ 


The  Gilbert  System  of 
Automatic  Temperature  Control 
for  Stereotype  Metal  Pots 


was  investigated,  tested  and  installed  in  this  great  newspaper  plant  two  years  ago 
and  it  has  “delivered  the  goods.” 


He  Emphasizes;  “Our  Metal  is  Always  Ready  for  Use” 

Have  you  been  compelled  to  print  from  Have  you  experienced  the  delay  in  cast- 
poorly  cast  plates  because  the  metal  was  ing,  waiting  for  the  metal  to  attain  the 
too  hot,  too  cold  or  otherwise  “not  right?”  right  degree  of  temperature? 

The  solution  of  these  vexatious  prob¬ 
lems  is  found  in  the  Gilbert  System 
of  Automatic  Temperature  Control. 
Considering  the  money,  time  and 
trouble  which  are  saved  by  their  instal¬ 
lation,  the  price  is  trifling. 

Full  details  as  to  construction,  installation 
and  cost  sent  to  any  publisher  upon  request 


H.  E.  GILBERT 
COMPANY,Inc. 

50  Church  Street 


Read  what  the 
Superintendent  has  to  say 
about  it 


The  Seybold  “Dayton” 
Automatic  Cutting  Machine 


Where  costs  are  carefully  figured,  the  Dayton  Auto¬ 
matic  is  rapidly  replacing  all  other  cutting  machines. 

INVESTIGATE 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Highest  Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Paper  Mills,  Paper  Box 
Makers,  Paper  Houses,  Textile  Manufacturers,  Sample  Card  Houses. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 

NEW  YORK  ------  THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY,  E.  P.  Lawson  -  -  -  151-163  West  26th  Street 

CHICAGO  - . THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY,  C.  N.  Stevens  -  -  112-114  West  Harrison  Street 

ATLANTA  -  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  WINNIPEG  -  -  -  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO  -  -  -  -  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.  LONDON  -  -  -  Smyth-Horne,  Ltd. 
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Experience 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON  said:  "Experience  is  the 
great  test  of  truth  and  is  perpetually  contra¬ 
dicting  the  theories  of  men.” 

As  a  matter  of  theory,  the  Miehle  press  is  merely 
one  type  of  its  class  of  cylinder  printing  presses. 

But  experience  proves  it  to  be  in  a  class  by  it¬ 
self,  whether  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency,  economy,  convenience  or  durability. 

More  than  10,000  Miehles  are  in  use  today 
completely  satisfying  their  owners. 

MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 

Principal  Office:  Fourteenth  and  Robey  Streets,  Chicago 

Sales  Offices  in  the  United  States: 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  1218  Monadnock  Block  DALLAS,  TEX.  -  411  Juanita  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  401  Williams  Bldg. 
NEWYORK,  N.Y.,  2840  Wool  worth  Bldg.  BOSTON,  MASS.  -  176  Federal  St.  ATLANTA,  GA„  Dodson  Printers  Supply  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg.  DISTRIBUTORS  for  CANADA :  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 

YOU  NEVER,  HEARD  OF  A  MIEHLE  BEING  SCRAPPE 


Latham’s  MONITOR  Perforators 


<jThe  special  hard- 
:  is  so  hard 

t  it  v 


q  Also  Monitor  Wire 
Stitchers,  Punching 
Machines,  Paging 
and  N  umbering 
Machines,  fourteen 
styles  of  Paper- Box 


LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO.  SSSiSS 


HIGH  SPEED  PRINTING 

with  better  work  and  bigger  profits 


Doing  the  job  quicker — thereby  reducing 
overhead — this  is  one  of  many  advantages  of 
the  S  &  S.  Press. 

The  S.  &  S.  Press  combines  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  convenience  with  a  high  grade  of  work. 

It  can  be  operated  easily,  economically.  For 
long  runs  of  small  jobs  that  are  frequently 
done  at  a  loss  it  affords  many  advantages 
worth  investigating. 

If  you  are  interested  in  profitable,  low  oper¬ 
ating  cost,  sturdiness,  smooth  running,  write 
to-day  for  catalog  and  information.  There  is 
no  obligation. 


Stokes  &  Smith  Company 
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Cylinder  Press  Distribution  on  a  Job  Press 


The  Doyle-Alien 
Ink  Distributor 


Enables  you  to  do  BETTER  WORK — 
SAVES  double  rolling  on  heavy  forms — 
SAVES  20  to  50  percent  in  amount  of  ink. 

Every  printer  has  experienced  the  difficulty  of  doing  satisfactory 
work  on  half-tones  and  large  and  “heavy”  forms  with  the  regular 
distribution  of  a  job-press. 

This  small  and  reasonably  priced  attachment  will  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  work  done  on  your  job-presses. 

The  Doyle-Alien  Ink  Distributor  not  only  revolves  with  the 
rollers,  but  has  a  lateral  motion  as  well. 

It  insures  an  even  laying  on  of  the  ink. 

The  result  is,  whether  a  light  or  a  heavy  form,  every  part  receives 
an  equal  amount  of  color.  Streaking  and  irregularity  are  overcome. 

It  means  cleaner  work  and  a  saving  of  ink.  Slip-sheeting  is 
largely  eliminated  and  double-rolling  made  unnecessary. 


“Materially  Increases  EFFICIENCY” 

The  opinion  of  one  prominent  Master  Printer 

The  Ink  Distributors  installed  on  our  job-presses  materially  increase  the 


Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  which  explains  the  device  in  detail. 


THE  GEO.  BANTA  PUBLISHING  CO..  Geo.  Banta,  Jr. 


T>TA  TTTOIV  Xy?  In'  Pressroom  Efficiency  Appliances 

DIU  X  A  Ui^  W  UU  X  X^XV  205  Caxton  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Control  the  Speed  of  Your  Press 

Reduce  the  running  expense  of  your  pressroom  with  the 


It  gives  numerous  speeds.  It  makes  possible  those  slight  changes  of 
speed  so  essential  to  the  most  efficient  production  on  the  variety  of  sizes 
and  grades  of  stock  fed  into  the  job-press  day  in  and  day  out.  It  gives 
the  right  speed  —  where  production,  quality  and  the  minimum  of  waste 
unite.  It  does  away  with  belt  shifting.  It  is  efficient. 

A  Speed  Governor  and  a 
Brake  Combined 

The  same  lever  starts  the  press,  changes  the  speed,  applies  the  brake 
and  stops  the  press. 

THE  GEAR  GUARD  ATTACHMENT  protects  the  stock  from  the 
greasy  gear  as  well  as  the  feeder  and  his  clothes. 

We  will  gladly 

Horton  Manufacturing  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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The  Babcock  Pony  “Optimus” 


No.  35  No.  41  No.  43 

THE  BED  MOTION  is  our  Patented  Ball 
and  Socket  —  the  most  simple  and  durable 
device  for  the  purpose. 

SPEED  is  one  of  their  most  profitable 
features. 

The  machines  stand  low,  are  conveniently 
handled,  occupy  little  room  and  run  quietly 
at  high  speed.  They  are  so  large  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  economy  and  profit  in  any  printing 
office  that  has  work  that  can  be  done  on  a 
Pony,  that  no  Printer  without  one  can 
hope  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
printer  who  runs 

A  Babcock  Pony  “Optimus” 

No.  35  No.  41  No.  43 

Small  Machines  for  Big  Business 
Our  Best  Advertisements  Are  Not  Printed — They  Print. 

The  Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Company 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  General  Western  Agents,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Seattle 
Miller  &  Richard,  General  Agents  for  Canada  —  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
F.  H.  Boynton,  Sales  Agent,  86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London,  E.  C. 
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These  three  machines  comprise  all  that  is  to 
be  desired  in  small  two-revolutions.  All  are 
built  of  the  best  material  and  with  the  same 
painstaking  intelligence  as  to  Strength , 
Accuracy,  Speed  and  Durability  that 
Characterizes  Our  Large  “Optimus” 
Presses. 

The  DISTRIBUTION  is  equal  to  the  exact¬ 
ing  demands  of  high-class  printing. 

THE  PRINTED-SIDE-UP  FRONT 
DELIVERY  is  the  finest  ever  invented  and 
requires  no  adjustment  for  different  sizes 
or  qualities  of  paper. 
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U.  P.  M. — The  Trade-Mark  of  Quality 


90%  Increase  in  Sales 


Our  neutralizer  business  during  the  past  year  showed  an 
increase  of  more  than  QO%  over  that  of  the  year  previous  and 
more  than  two-thirds  were  re-orders.  That  shows  the  confi¬ 


dence  that  our  customers  have  in 


The  Chapman 
Electric  Neutralizer 

These  customers  have  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer  is  an 
essential  feature  of  their  plant.  Every  increase  in  their  press  equipment  means  an  order  for  Neutralizers, 
as  these  hard-headed  business  men  know  that  such  an  order  assures  them  of  quality  product,  maximum 
production  and  minimum  wastage. 

You  can  easily  put  your  plant  on  such  a  business-like  basis.  You  will  be  interested  to  see  how  this  can 
be  done.  No  up-to-date  printer  should  be  without  the  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer. 

May  we  send  you  our  Illustrated  Folder  No.  75? 

The  U.  P.  M.  stamp  of  quality  is  also  on  our  Vacuum  Bronzer  and  Automatic  Feeder 

United  Printing  Machine!/  Company 


New  York. 


325  5  Market  St 

Chicago 


_ 


ADJUSTABLE  ROTARIES 


This  picture  illustrates  an  All- 
Size  Kidder  Rotary  Press  in  act¬ 
ual  operation  in  a  large  western 
plant.  This  machine  takes  the 
stock  from  the  roll  and  is  in  this 
case  printing  soap  wrappers,  two 
colors  on  top  and  one  color  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  web,  and 
delivering  them  in  sheets  at  a 
very  high  speed.  This  same  type 
of  press  is  a  wonder  for  many 
classes  of  printing  where  the 
forms  vary  in  size  and  the  runs 
are  long.  In  actual  test,  it  pro¬ 
duces  30,000  minimum  impres¬ 
sions  in  3  colors  per  9  hour  day 
against  10,000  minimum  in  one 
color  per  9  hour  day  on  a  flat 
bed  cylinder  press.  Therefore  it 
does  three  times  the  work  with 
equal  make-ready  and  at  less 
operating  expense,  and  with  no 
rehandling.  It  would  pay  you  to  investigate  and  we  are  here  to  give  you  the  information.  Drop  us  a  line  to-night. 


KIDDER  PRESS  COMPANY,  DOVER,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK.  261  BROADWAY.  GIBBS-BROWER  COMPANY.  Agents 
184  SUMMER  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS.  445  KING  STREET  WEST.  TORONTO.  CANADA 


The  H.  &  M.  Automatic  Paper  Counter 

This  Style  Adapted  to  Ruling  Machines 

Accurate,  reliable, 
immediate  rec¬ 
ords  are  one  of 
the  principles  of 
efficiency. 

You  want  to  know 
now— not  a  month 
from  now  —  the 
accurate  count  of 
each  Ruled  Job. 

PRICE  $16.00 

The  Cost  of  Resetting  3  or  4  Forms  to  Make  up  Shortage  Will  Pay  for  a  Counter 

ManufaaCndrfodr  sal*  by  H.  &  M.  Machine  Works,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

SELLING  AGENTS 

E.  C.  Fuller  Co.,  New  York;  Gane  Bros.  &  Co.;  J.  L.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  American  Type  Founders  Co.;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler. 


The  H.  &  M. 
Automatic  Paper 
Counter  does 
more  than  count. 

Its  installation  is 
the  first  step 
toward  accurate 
knowledge  of 
your  production 
and  your  costs. 
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JOHN  SNYDER,  Jr., 

IS  PLEASED 

He's  a  prosperous  printer  of  Norwood,  Ohio 

His  letter-head  says:  “Up-to-date  methods  enable  us  to  do  the  finest  artistic 
printing  of  every  description.” 

His  letter  says  ( March  5,  1917):  “Some  time  ago  I  wrote  your  concern  for  prices 
on  two  one-third  horse-power  Kimble  motors,  as  well  as  time  for  delivery.  Since 
doing  so,  I  placed  my  order  for  two  of  these  motors  and  have  been  using  them  for 
the  past  two  months.  They  have  been  in  constant  use  and  are  giving  excellent 
service,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  recommend  them  to  any  one  who  is  in  need  of 
motors  for  operating  printing-presses.”  And,  by  the  way,  that’s  what  they  all  say. 


Kimble  Printing-Press  Motors 


embrace  the  full  line,  from  the  smallest  jobber  to  the  largest 
cylinder.  Also  a  different  style  of  motor  for  linotypes, 
stitchers,  shears  and  other  print-shop  machinery — all  alternat¬ 
ing  current  only — and  all  miles  ahead  of  ordinary  A.  C.  motors. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BULLETINS,  PRICES 
AND  DISCOUNTS 


Kimble  Electric  Co.  rs&ggj&s 

\cmoiorsY 

635  N.  Western  Avenue  ::  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  - - 


Another  Time,  Labor  and  Money- Saver 

Challenge  Pressed -Steel  Galleys  with 
Non-Removable  Galley  Locks 

HERE  is  something  that  will  appeal  especially  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  where  numerous  galleys  and  galley  locks 
are  needed.  The  lock  can  not  become  detached  from  the 
galley  and  lost;  in  other  words,  it  is  always  in  place  and  always 
ready  for  use.  It  is  practical,  durable  and  inexpensive. 

With  the  two  new  sizes 
of  galleys,  13  picas 

plus  1  point  and  26/4  picas  plus  2  points,  the  side  lock  is  dispensed 
with.  Simply  dump  the  matter  into  the  galley,  pull  the  non-removable 
lock  up  into  place  and  the  contents  are  securely  locked  for  proofing. 
The  Non-Removable  Galley  Lock  is  also  a  desirable  end  lock  for  mailing 
galleys. 

Have  you  received  YOUR  FREE  SAMPLE  which  we  are  sending  out  to  established  printers?  If  not, 
write  for  it.  State  your  preference  of  lock  —  removable  or  non-removable. 

Challenge  Pressed-Steel  Galleys  are  made  in  all  standard  job  and  news  sizes.  Special  sizes  to  order.  Sold 
by  type  founders  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

Accept  no  substitute  for  “Challenge” — •  this  name  on  a  galley  is  a  guarantee  of  ioo%  value. 


THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH.  Chicago  Office,  124  S.  5th  Ave. 
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85  Machines  Sold  in  March 


A  NEW  INTERTYPE  RECORD 
FOR  ONE  MONTH’S  SALES 

The  best  previous  record  was 
76  machines  sold  last  December. 

Every  buyer  a  believer.  Every  user  a  booster. 

Watch  Us  Grow ! 

INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


Economy 

through 

Efficiency 


1  the  increased  cost  of  paper  and  supplies,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  high  cost  of  labor,  the  wise 
printer  realizes  the  greater  necessity  for  economy. 


He  will  not  try  to  economize  by  cheapening  his  product. 

He  will  economize  through  efficiency. 

He  will  do  at  one  operation  what  he  has  hitherto  done 
only  with  more.  He  will  go  in  a  straight  line  —  not  in  circles. 

MEISEL  PRESSES  are  built  with  the  one  object  in  view 
— reducing  the  number  of  operations  required  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  product. 

Do  not  duplicate  your  efforts.  Direct  all  your  shop  energy 
in  a  direct  line  toward  in 


s 


MEISEL  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 


,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Old  Colony  Bldg.  539  Carondelet  St.  86  Third  St. 

CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Canadian  Agents,  MILLER  &  RICHARD 
7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto;  123  Princess  Street,  Winnipeg 


What  this  press 
will  do 
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For  High  Class  Round  Hole  Work 


THE  “TATUM” 
PERFORATOR 

is  chosen  by  the  most  discriminating  buyers.  For 
all  work  requiring  round  hole  perforations  this 
machine  will  be  found  most  efficient. 

T  a  turn  Perforators  are  from40  to  60  percent  heavier 
than  other  makes  and  have  unusual  durability. 
The  die  plate  is  the  vital  part  of  all  Perforators. 
After  ten  years’  manufacture  we  have  yet  to 
replace  a  single  die  plate. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  NEED  OF  A  PERFORATOR, 
JOIN  THE  HOST  OF  SATISFIED  USERS  OF 
THE  MARKET’S  ACKNOWLEDGED  BEST- 
THE  “TATUM” 

58  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOW 

Gold  Medal  Award  at  Panama  Pacific 

The  Sam’l  C.  Tatum  Co. 

Main  Office  and 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 

MAKERS  OF  “THE  LINE  OF  TRUE  MERIT" 


T he  Boston 

Calendar  and  Pamphlet  Multi 
Wire  Stitcher  No .  16 

Just  right  for  calendar  wire  stitching,  using 
from  two  to  five  heads,  all  operated  in  unison 
by  touching  the  foot  treadle.  Has  large  flat 
table  with  duplex  gauges  for  calendar  backs 
and  pads.  Flat  table  lowered,  and  saddle 
table  for  pamphlet  work  placed  in  position 
instantly,  without  the  use  of  tools.  Capacity 
two  sheets  to  one-fourth  inch.  Uses  No.  30 
to  No.  25  round  wire.  Maximum  speed  200 
stitches  per  minute  from  each  head;  all  parts 
singly  adjusted. 

Write  to  Nearest  Selling  House  for  Quotations 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 

GENERAL  SELL/NQ  AQENT 
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NewEra  Multi-Process  Press 

This  is  the  Era  of  Specialists 
This  is  the  Press  for  Specialties 


5,000-8,000  IMPRESSIONS  PER  HOUR 
Gao  Be  Assembled  to  Print  in  ANY 
NUMBER  of  COLORS  on  ONE  or  BOTH 
SIDES  of  Stock 
Uses  Flat  Plates  or  Type 


Prompt  Del 


Built  £yThe  Regina  Company  High-Grade  Specialties 

217  Marbridge  Buildings  47  West  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  New  York  City 


WHEN  you  invest  money  in  stocks  or  bonds  the  first  thing  you  want  to  know  is  “What  dividends  do  they 
pay?”  Consider  an  investment  in  a  STONEMETZ  TWO-REVOLUTION  from  the  same  angle. 
You’ll  find  it  a  “gilt-edge”  security  paying  a  mighty  high  return  with  absolute  safety  of  principle.  The 
STONEMETZ  speeds  up  production  and  cuts  down  overhead.  Saves  money — earns  money — -out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  first  cost  and  operating  expense. 

Write  for  records  of  actual  performance  in  STONEMETZ  shops,  and  other  interesting  STONEMETZ  data. 

A  THE  challenge  MACHINERY  CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH.  Chicago  Office,  124  So.  5th  Ave. 


What  Dividends  Will  It  Pay? 


Sftoowtz 

Revolution 


The  Carver  Automatic  Die  and 

Plate  Presses 

being  constructed  of  the  best  grade 
of  material  and  under  the  most 
careful  mechanical  supervision,  are 
able  to  produce  the  largest  quantity 
of  the  highest  grade  work  in  a 
given  time. 

They  have  the  largest  sheet  feeding  capacity. 

The  cloth  wipe  for  steel  and  copper  plate 
work  is  used  on  CARVER  PRESSES  only. 


C.  R.  Carver  Company 


N.  W.  Cor.  Twentieth  and  Clearfield  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Canadian  Agents:  Export  Agent,  except  Canada: 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  PARSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney,  Mexico  City  and  New  York 

Southern  Agents:  J.  H.  SCHROETER  &  BRO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


PERFECTION  No.  6 

THE  Stitcher  for 
General  Utility 

By  general  utility  we  mean  a  machine  adaptable  to  every  need 
of  the  average  shop. 

A  machine  that  can  instantly  be  regulated  to  any  desired  thick¬ 
ness  within  its  wide  range  of  capacity — two  sheets  to  7-8  inch. 
A  machine  that  will  take  round  wire  20  to  28  gauge,  or  any 
combination  of  flat  wire  between  and  including  these  sizes,  and 
a  machine  that  can  not  be  put  out  of  order  by  ignorance  or 
mistreatment. 

There  are  many  exclusive  features  characteristic  of  every 
Perfection  Model.  This  is  why  they  have  met  with  such 
a  great  popular  demand  for  the  past  30  years. 

These  exclusive  features  and  other  interesting  details  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
an  attractive  booklet  ive  ■would  like  to  send  you.  Ask  f°T  a  C0PV  to-day. 

THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  COMPANY,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
151-153-155  W.  26th  Street 


CHICAGO 
116  W.  Harrison  Street 

Phone,  Harrison  6045 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Home  Office  and  Factory 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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A  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS  AND  MECHANICAL  FEEDER 

A  PRODUCTION  increase  of  ten  per  cent, 
-^*-1  without  increase  in  operating  cost,  will  jus¬ 
tify  any  printing  press  owner  in  replacing  present 
equipment  with  the  more  modern  kind. 

Delphos  Two- Revolution  Presses  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Feeders  are  showing  their  owners  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  production  increase 
over  hand-fed  pony  presses  of  any  make. 


DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  SENT 
ON  APPLICATION 


The  Delphos  Printing  Press  Go. 

DELPHOS,  OHIO 


The  Delphos 

A  Press  of  Prestige 
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A  Touch  of  the  Fingers 

on  the  Master  Station  and  the  Big  Press  is  under  PERFECT 
CONTROL — Started,  Inched,  Stopped,  Speeded  Up,  Slowed 
Down,  Reversed. 

The  Sprague  Automatic  Controller 
Does  It  All 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  N-4 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 


OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Main  Offices: 

527-531  W.  34th  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y- 
BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


This  Wonderful  Automatic 
CARD  MACHINE 


The  minute  you  watch  its  action,  speed,  quantity 
and  quality  of  output — -it  sells  itself  without  argument. 

This  machine  is  for  ruling  index  cards — both  Strik¬ 
ing  and  Feint-Lining.  Unlimited  speed.  Think  of  it — 
40,000  cards  per  hour — automatic  feed,  perfect  work. 

This  machine  is  made  for  other  work  around  the 
bindery. 

Best  get  detailed  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  before  you 
buy  any  other. 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


=■ - 

Quick  action— slogan 
of  all  modern  shops 


No  device  enables  your 
printers  to  get  quick 
action  quicker  than  a 
Miller  Saw-Trimmer. 
Quick-acting  tables, 
quick-acting  gauges, 
quick-acting  vises,  quick¬ 
acting  cutting  tools — 
ready  for  any  operation  in 
one  minute  or  less. 

If  you  are  for  quick  action 

You  will  buy 
the  Miller 
Saw-Trimmer 


theonly  machine  that  saws  and  trims  in  one  operation. 
Quick  action  has  turned  many  a  profitless  job  into 
profit — are  you  for  quick  action? 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co. 


Main  Office  and  Factory : 

\!X  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  5^lark  st. 


© 


Miller  Saw 


Expansion  Roller  Truck 

- - NOISELESS - - 


8x12,  C.  &P.,  set  of  6,  .  .  $5.00  I  14  1-2  x  22,  C.  &  P.,  set  of  8,  .  $8.00 

10x15,  C.  &  P.,  set  of  6,  .  .  5.00  10  x  15,  Golding,  set  of  6,  .  .  5.00 

12  x  18,  C.  &  P.,  set  of  6,  .  .  6.00  I  12  x  18.  Golding,  set  of  6,  .  .  6.00 

Extra  Rubber  Tires,  $1.00  per  dozen.  For  sale  by  all  Type  Foundries  and 
Supply  Houses,  or  sent  C.O.D.  for  price  of  trucks,  plus  25  cents  postage.  Guar- 
anteed  to  be  practical  and  accomplish  results  claimed. 

MORGAN  EXPANSION  ROLLER  TRUCK  CO. 

319  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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Please  Me 


The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
ROUTE 


The  difference 


Biddle  Motor  Car  Co. 


Big  Advertisers 

Use  our  Engravings 

That’s  the 
whole  story 

We  make  engravings 
in  colors  or  otherwise 

by  the  method  best  suited 
to  your  needs 

Get  in  touch  with  us  and  let  us  assist 
you  with  our  experience 

PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE  ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 

920  RACE  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


:  ‘ulVi^nv, 

it  tununnmmii 


S/ch'tift4 


\  Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Co. 


BAty||!TE 


U-1 1  i.l'j'lil? 


Victrola 


Compare  the  Weight  of 
the  Golding  Art  Jobber 

With  Other  Heavy  Types  of  Job  Press  and 
Note  the  Golding  Is  the  HEAVIEST  of  All 


STRENGTH — If  the  Golding  Art  Jobber  actu¬ 
ally  contains  more  weight  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and 
all  impressional  parts  work  from  positive  fixed  cen¬ 
ters  (no  cams  or  sliding  surfaces),  doesn’t  it  stand 
to  reason  that  it  is  stronger,  more  rigid  and  durable? 

DUPLEX  DISTRIBUTION— This  means  two 

distinct  distributions  from  two  separate  points  at 
each  impression — the  four-roller  distribution  go¬ 
ing  down  from  fountain,  and  the  four-roller  dis¬ 
tribution  going  up  from  the  duplex  distributor. 

TREBLE  DISTRIBUTION — Is  obtained  by  add¬ 
ing  Vibrating  Riding  Rollers  as  an  extra  distribu¬ 
tion  if  needed  on  a  difficult  form.  The  distribution 
of  the  Golding  Art  Jobber  eliminates  double  rolling. 

SPEED — The  press  is  designed  for  a  high  speed, 
and  the  dwell  of  platen  and  convenience  of  make- 
ready  make  possible  a  higher  average  of  production. 

STRENGTH  DISTRIBUTION—  SPEED— 

assures  quality  production — with  profit. 

These  claims  we  back  up  by  an  actual  demon¬ 
stration  to  the  skeptical,  or  the  press  can  be  seen 
in  regular  performance  in  hundreds  of  printshops. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  “A  Catechism  on  the 
Golding  Jobber.  ” 

GOLDING  MANUFACTURING  C°= 

FRANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  York,  38  Park  Row  Chicago,  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 
For  sale  by  all  Type  Foundries  and  Printers’  Supply  Dealers 


Watch  Your  Most 
Reliable  Pressfeeder 

r  /r'\  T'v  fThe  fellow  who! 

tor  Une  Day  bsnrgj 

Keep  tab  on  the  time  he  spends  carry¬ 
ing  new  lifts  of  stock  to  his  feed-board 

Remember  that  this  happens  about  thirty 
times  a  day  and  that  during  this  time 
the  press  is  not  running.  Then  go  into  a 
pressroom  where 

ROUSE  PAPER  LIFTS 

are  in  use  and  keep  tab  on  the  time  the 
feeder  takes  to  slide  the  stock  off  the  lift 
at  the  back  of  the  press  and  onto  the  feed- 
board.  Compute  the  time  saved  by  the  lift 
and  you  will  install  Rouse  Lifts  for  all  your 
presses.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  tell  you 
all  about  them. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY 

2214  Ward  Street,  CHICAGO 


DOLLARS? 


Are  they  going  into  the  bonfire, 
or  are  they  taking  the  modern 
route  to  your  bank  account,  via 


The  Merchants 
Baler 

$12.50  $15.50 
$17.50  $22.50 


THE  CRANE  MFG.CO.,  Dept.  IP-4,  Crane  Place,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  Merchants  Baler,  and  tell  me 
“How  to  Sort,”  and  “Where  to  Sell”  waste  paper. 

Name . 

Address . 

Jobber's  Name . . . . . . 

Address . 


Guaranteed,  reliable,  easy 
to  operate,  strongly  built, 
and  occupies  the  minimum 
floor  space. 

Write  to-day  for  useful 
information. 

The  Crane  Mfg.  Co. 

Crane  Place  Galesburg,  Ill. 
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Life  of  Rollers"" 

EACH  TIME 
your  rollers  are 
washed  a  little 
ink  is  left  on  them  to  dry. 

In  a  very  short  time,  as  you 
know  from  experience,  this 
destroys  the  “gripping”  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  rollers  and  makes  it  impossible  to  do 
good  work  with  them.  Ordinary  methods  of 
washing  rollers  with  benzine  and  kerosene  have 
a  tendency  to  harden  them. 

Noe-Equl 

The  New  Washing  Compound 

eliminates  all  these  troubles.  It  is  a  chemical 
compound,  a  perfect  ink  solvent,  and,  used  consistently, 
will  give  you  SO  per  cent  more  service  from  your  rollers. 

One  Quart  for  Trial 

Hiss™ 

THE  NOE-EQUL  MFG.  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Responsible  Dealers  Wanted  Everywhere 


50^ 


This  is  an  American  corporation  owned  and  operated  by  Americans 


SHARP  KNIVES 

Mean 

LESS  COST !  GREATER  PRODUCTION ! 
BETTER  WORK! 


This  illustration  shows  our  Type  “D”  Automatic  Knife 
Grinder  with  Water  Attachment,  which  is  especially 


designed  for  the  c 


;  of  large  Paper-c 


More  cutting — less 

knives  sharpened  o 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  sho--wing  our  Complete  line. 

SAMUEL  C.  ROGERS  &  CO. 

20  LOCK  STREET,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Hancock  Security  Steel  Cabinets 


H.  H.  HANCOCK,  Maker  MASS. 


SAVE 


ROOM 


TIME  and 


MONEY 


In  the  Job 
Pressroom 


,  there’s  the  glass  top  for  mixing  inks.  Another  way  to 
>teps.  CONVENIENT,  ISN’T  IT? 
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THE  FABLE  OF  “PRESS  AND  CO; 


TERS.” 


By  R.  KYNETT  PENFIELD. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  job 
pressman  who  knew  how  to  put  a 
form  on  the  press  and  bring  up  the 
cuts  beautifully.  When  it  came  to 
colorwork,  he  could  make  the  finest  kind  of 
hair-line  register  look  like  the  engraver’s  proof. 
And  as  for  mixing  colors,  Rembrandt  had  noth¬ 
ing  on  him!  It  didn’t  matter  what  shade  the 
customer  wanted;  give  him  time  enough  and 
he  could  match  it.  In  short,  he  was  a  first-class 
pressman  and  he  knew  it.  His  boss  knew  it, 
too,  and  turned  it  into  a  good  talking-point 
with  his  customers.  For  all  this  knowledge 
Press  was  paid  the  munificent  sum  of  50  cents 
an  hour,  with  which  he  could  do  as  he  liked. 

Now,  Press  was  of  a  saving  turn  of  mind  and 
managed  to  put  aside  a  little  money  every  week 
after  feeding  the  wife  and  kiddies.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  he  had  a  fairly  respectable 
roll  stowed  away  in  the  bank. 

Across  the  street  from  Press’s  place  of  servi¬ 
tude  was  another  print-shop,  wherein  the  ruler 
of  the  composing-room  was  a  compositor  who 
knew  the  case  like  lightning  and  could  whip  a 
disreputable  piece  of  mussed-up  copy  into  a  gem 
of  the  typographer’s  art.  He  didn’t  need  a 
layout  —  he  made  up  his  own  layouts  and  his 
mind  was  a  storehouse  filled  with  ideas  for 
attractive  printing.  In  fact,  his  boss  would  tell 
customers  not  to  bother  with  layouts ;  that  he 
would  lay  out  their  jobs  and  give  them  some¬ 
thing  really  fine.  And  so  Comp’s  boss  attained 
2-3 


a  reputation  for  superior  printing  because  his 
set-ups  always  looked  so  well.  One  day  Comp 
said  to  himself:  “Why  in  Sam  Hill  should  I 
do  all  the  work  around  this  place  and  have  the 
boss  get  all  the  credit?  He  couldn’t  lay  out  a 
decent  job  to  save  his  neck  —  and  here  he  is 
paying  me  60  cents  an  hour !  He  soaks  his  cus¬ 
tomers  $1.50;  I’ve  heard  him  say  so.  Be 
hanged  if  I  don’t  open  up  a  shop  for  myself 
and  make  some  real  money.” 

The  next  day  at  Casey’s  Lunch  he  happened 
to  meet  Press. 

“  George,”  he  asked,  “  how  much  does  your 
boss  charge  for  work  on  your  press?” 

“  One  dollar  and  ten  cents  an  hour.  Why  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  get  out  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Fifty  cents,”  Press  grunted. 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  gum  swoozled !  I  get  60  cents 
and  my  boss  charges  $1.50  an  hour.  I  think 
those  two  bosses  of  ours  must  be  trying  to  get 
rich  quick.” 

“You  bet  they  are,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
stand  it  much  longer.” 

“  Say,”  quoth  Comp,  “  let’s  start  a  shop  of 
our  own  and  cut  prices  on  ’em.  We’ll  charge 
$1  for  composition  and  85  cents  for  presswork. 
That’ll  give  each  of  us  a  lot  more  than  we’re 
getting  and  bring  us  plenty  of  work.  What 
say  ?  ” 

“  Sounds  good  to  me,”  answered  Press.  “  But 
what  about  our  machinery  and  type?  I  haven’t 
much  money  to  put  in  it.” 
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“Neither  have  I  —  but  I  know  a  fellow  who 
will  lend  me  some.  And  I  think  we  can  get 
most  of  our  stuff  on  tick — a  little  down  and  a 
little  a  month  until  paid  for;  so  that  we  can 
buy  our  plant  out  of  our  earnings.” 


“Well,  you  fix  it  up  with  him  and  I  can  get 
hold  of  a  good  jobber  on  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan.” 

And  so  it  was  that  Comp  &  Press,  Printers, 
opened  up  a  shop  right  around  the  corner  from 
the  places  where  they  used  to  work.  They  hung 
out  a  neat  sign  with  gilded  letters  and  Comp 
set  up  some  beautiful  circulars,  which  Press 
printed  in  many  colors.  These  circulars  told  the 
world  what  wonderful  printers  they  were,  offer¬ 
ing  their  expert  services  at  the  cut  prices  they 
had  agreed  upon. 

No  sooner  had  Uncle  Sam  delivered  the  cir¬ 
culars  than  customers  began  to  call  up  on  the 
telephone  and  demand  that  a  representative 
come  right  over  to  see  them.  Before  many 
days  these  calls  became  so  numerous  that  Comp 
—  who  had  been  officiating  as  representative  — 
began  to  grumble  that  he  “  couldn’t  call  on  cus¬ 
tomers  and  set  type  too.”  As  for  Press,  he 
simply  had  to  stay  in  the  shop  all  day  and  feed 
his  press.  So,  after  much  arguing,  they  finally 
hired  a  salesman  and  arranged  for  him  to  work 
the  street  for  them. 

Now,  when  Sales  started  out  he  demanded 
ten  per  cent  commission;  and  said  that  if  he 
charged  more  than  their  advertised  prices  he 
couldn’t  get  any  work.  Comp  and  Press  put 
their  heads  together  and  decided  that  if  they 


paid  ten  per  cent  commission  on  composition 
they’d  have  90  cents  left,  which  was  more  than 
Comp  had  been  drawing  down;  and  that  if  they 
received  76  cents  net  for  presswork  they’d 
have  plenty  left  to  go  around. 

So  Sales  brought  in  orders  galore.  There 
were  orders  for  bill-heads  and  letter-heads ;  for 
envelopes  and  post-cards;  for  booklets  and 
folders.  Into  all  this  work  Comp  put  his  best 
ideas  as  to  layout  and  type-faces;  while  Press 
evolved  some  wonderful  color  combinations. 
Between  them  the  press  was  kept  busy  humming 
all  day  long,  and  often  far  into  the  night,  in 
order  to  make  good  on  promises. 

Indeed,  Press  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
note  that  earning  time-and-a-half  for  overtime 
wasn’t  any  too  easy,  with  customers  refusing  to 
pay  anything  extra  and  expenses  mounting  up 
greatly. 

Of  course,  they  had  to  have  an  errand-boy. 
Soon  they  were  forced  to  buy  another  press. 
This  meant  more  notes  to  pay  and  another 
feeder  to  take  on  —  and  they  had  to  pay  him 
nearly  as  much  as  Press  received  on  his  old  job, 
for  the  high  cost  of  living  had  hit  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  wages  went  up. 


“  Never  mind,  Comp,”  said  Press,  one  eve¬ 
ning  as  they  were  cleaning  up.  “We’re  doing 
so  much  work  we  can’t  help  making  money. 
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That’s  the  way  the  big  people  make  money,  tion  left  a  big  hole  in  their  bank  account  tem- 
you  know  —  on  their  volume  of  business.”  porarily  —  with  no  ultimate  profit  to  speak  of. 

“Yep,  I  guess  it’s  all  right.  But  my  cash  is  And  so  it  went.  As  the  months  rolled 
getting  low,  all  the  same.”  around,  business  kept  coming  in  at  a  constantly 


Once  Sales  brought  in  a  catalogue  to  be  increasing  rate.  Their  prices  were  the  magic 
printed  —  a  long  run  of  a  sixty-four-page  book,  of  it  —  people  forsook  their  regular  printers 
7  by  9  inches.  Of  course,  they  couldn’t  do  it  without  a  second  invitation  and  turned  to  Comp 
all  in  their  own  place,  but  the  customer  had  lots  &  Press.  The  volume  of  business  made  an  im- 


of  work  to  give  out 
and  Sales  insisted 
that  they  make  a 
start  with  him.  So 
they  quoted  a  rock- 
bottom  price  and 
proceeded  to  farm 
the  work  out.  They 
had  it  set  at  a  ma¬ 
chine-composition 
house  —  and  paid 
cash  for  it.  The 
paper  had  to  be 
paid  for  cash  on 
delivery;  and  the 
presswork,  which 
they  gave  to  a  press- 
work-  for-  the-trade 
house,  demanded 
deposit  and  cash-on- 
delivery  terms.  But 
the  customer  wanted 
thirty  days’  time  to 
pay  for  the  job.  So 
the  whole  proposi- 
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“ Don't  know  what  we're  going  to  buy  it  with." 


posing  total  for  such 
a  small  plant,  and 
^  they  looked  forward 
to  accumulating  a 
comfortable  little 
fortune  some  day. 
But  somehow  or 
other  the  growing 
volume  of  business 
wasn’t  reflected  in 
their  bank  roll. 
There  were  always 
expenses  they  hadn’t 
seen.  A  breakdown 
on  the  press  lost  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  hours 
and  cost  two  or 
three  new  parts; 
again,  it  was  the 
rollers  being  recast. 
Once  the  electrotype 
foundry  battered  a 
whole  form  so  badly 
that  the  type  could 
hardly  be  used 
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again,  and  blamed  it  on  Comp’s  errand-boy. 
With  each  of  these  unforeseen  expenses,  and 
many  others  like  them,  their  profits  diminished. 
They  couldn’t  understand  it,  but  agreed  that  it 
must  be  part  of  the  game. 

One  day  Comp  said:  “Say,  Press,  we’ll 
have  to  be  getting  some  more  Caslon  Old  Face 
pretty  soon;  this  stuff  is  getting  all  worn  out.” 

“  Don’t  know  what  we’re  going  to  buy  it 
with;  there’s  mighty  little  money  in  the  bank. 
If  some  of  these  customers  would  pay  up  we’d 
be  all  right;  but  they  want  all  their  work 
charged,  and  then  when  it  comes  time  to  pay 
their  bills  they  ask  for  an  extension  of  time.” 

A  little  while  afterward  Press  complained: 

“  The  paper-house  has  been  bothering  me  to 
pay  ’em  something  on  month-before-last’s  ac¬ 
count.  I  said  I’d  send  some  money  in  a  few 
days  —  that  our  customers  were  slow  pay.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  it,”  said  Comp,  slowly. 
“We’re  doing  a  big  business  and  yet  we  never 
seem  to  have  any  money.” 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  rapidly. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  the  paper-house  refused 
them  further  credit;  and,  worse  luck,  they 
couldn’t  get  credit  at  any  other  paper-house. 
Their  type,  too,  was  really  worn  and  battered, 
but  the  people  from  whom  they  bought  their 
plant  were  not  as  courteous  as  they  were  when 
they  started  in  business.  They  must  be  more 
prompt  with  paying  off  their  notes;  the  prices 
of  materials  had  increased  so  much  that  type 
cost  more  and  was  sold  for  cash  only.  Things 
looked  pretty  bad  —  and  customers  kicked 
more  and  more  because  of  the  worn  types. 


For  a  while  they  tried  to  mend  matters  by 
working  harder  than  ever  —  overtime,  holidays 
and  Sundays.  But  the  more  they  worked,  the 
less  money  they  could  command,  and  when  they 
tried  to  raise  their  prices  a  little,  their  custom¬ 
ers  balked  and  threatened  to  leave  them. 

After  a  while  they  couldn’t  get  any  more 
paper  and  ink  except  by  paying  cash ;  and  they 
couldn’t  collect  the  cash  from  their  customers. 
Then  they  saw  that  something  was  radically 
wrong  with  their  scheme. 

“  Do  you  know,  Press,”  Comp  remarked  one 
day,  as  they  were  trying  to  dope  out  a  way  to 
make  ends  meet,  “  I  forgot  all  about  rent  and 
power  and  the  kid’s  wages  and  the  salesmen’s 
commissions  and  a  lot  of  other  things  when  I 
suggested  going  into  this  business  with  you.” 

“  So  did  I,”  confessed  Press.  “  My  boss 
used  to  pay  me  whether  there  was  anything  to 
feed  on  my  press  or  not  —  here  I  don’t  get  any¬ 
thing  if  it  doesn’t  run.  Perhaps  our  old  bosses 
weren’t  such  robbers,  after  all,  with  their 
prices.” 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  taken  back  because  the  notes  were 
unpaid;  Sales  left  because  they  couldn’t  do  any 
work,  anyway;  and  certain  good  customers 
chuckled  to  themselves  for  being  shrewd 
enough  to  patronize  a  new  cut-rate  printery 
until  it  had  to  quit  business. 

Press  is  back  at  his  old  job,  and  glad  of  it. 

So  is  Comp. 

Moral. —  Don’t  start  in  business  for  your¬ 
self  merely  because  you  know  how  to  stick  type 
or  run  a  press.  You  have  to  be  a  business  man. 


WHEN  a  work  raises  your 
soul  and  inspires  you  with 
noble  and  brave  sentiments,  it 
is  good,  and  done  by  the  hand 
of  a  workman. — La  Bruyere. 
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INSURING  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

By  G.  D.  CRAIN,  Jr. 


NEARLY  every  printer  in  the  coun¬ 
try  knows  that  his  customers  want 
to  get  their  work  on  time  —  that  is, 
at  the  time  it  is  promised.  That  is 
why  nearly  every  printer  says,  in  all  of  his 
advertising,  “Prompt  delivery  —  the  best  of 
service.” 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  laid  by  the  printers 
on  this  feature  of  the  business,  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  every 
job  came  through  the  shop  on  schedule,  and 
that,  consequently,  no  customer  ever  had  to  wait 
longer  than  the  time  fixed  by  the  printer.  But 
actual  experience  demonstrates  that  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  “talking-points”  about  prompt¬ 
ness  in  getting  out  work  introduced  into  printers’ 
advertising,  this  remains  one  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  business. 

It  is  not  merely  an  important  feature,  looked 
at  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  running  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  proposition  right.  It  is  even  more 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  good-will.  In 
order  to  hold  customers  you  have  got  to  make 
good  on  your  promises.  Just  as  a  government 
which  allows  its  currency  —  which  is  simply  “a 
promise  to  pay”  —  to  be  repudiated  soon  ceases 
to  exist,  so  the  printer  who  regularly  fails  to 
meet  his  obligation  in  this  detail  soon  ceases  to 
hold  his  trade.  His  good-will  is  not  worth  the 
proverbial  thirty  cents,  as  a  business  proposition. 

Consequently,  while  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
argue  the  advisability  of  insuring  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery,  it  is  decidedly  in  order  to  figure  how  to  do 
it.  In  other  words,  a  little  less  promise  and  a 
little  more  performance  in  the  average  print- 
shop  would  be  more  to  the  point,  and  would 
make  a  much  better  impression  on  the  buyers  of 
printing. 

One  of  the  best  printers  in  the  country  — 
“  best  ”  in  the  sense  of  having  his  business  run¬ 
ning  the  way  it  should  run,  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  as  an  artisan  and  a  business  man,  and 
with  satisfaction  to  the  customer  likewise  —  has 
found  that  in  addition  to  remembering  to  expend 
effort  on  this  point,  one  of  the  best  helps  is  the 
'  use  of  a  daily  job-list. 


Every  job  that  comes  in  has  its  own  numbered 
ticket-envelope.  It  is  entered  in  duplicate,  the 
duplicate,  a  sheet  of  flimsy  pasted  to  the  edge  of 
the  ticket,  being  taken  off  and  put  on  the  office 
hook  when  the  ticket  itself,  carrying  copy  and 
shop  instructions,  is  started  on  its  way  through 
the  plant. 

Until  the  job-ticket  comes  out  into  the  front 
office  again,  as  evidence  that  the  job  has  been 
completed  and  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the 
customer,  that  duplicate  stays  on  the  hook.  The 
last  thing  every  day  the  cost  clerk  types  a  list  of 
all  of  these  jobs,  which  are  shown  with  special 
reference  to  two  features :  the  date  received  and 
the  number. 

They  are  arranged  in  numerical  order  and 
chronologically,  so  that  the  head  of  the  plant, 
the  superintendent,  the  foreman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing-room  and  the  other  executives,  each  of  whom 
gets  a  copy  at  the  start  of  the  next  day’s  work, 
can  inform  himself,  by  looking  down  the  list, 
just  what  jobs  are  still  in  process. 

It  is  a  kind  of  mental  tickler,  to  insure  noth¬ 
ing  being  lost  sight  of.  The  original  job-ticket, 
of  course,  carries  the  date  wanted,  and  the  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  concern  are  informed,  in  this  way, 
regarding  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  work.  If,  when  the  daily  job-list  is 
scanned,  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  anybody  who  is  responsible  for  the  progress 
of  the  work  as  to  the  margin  of  time  still  left  on 
any  particular  job,  that  doubt  can  be  eliminated 
simply  by  reference  to  the  job-ticket. 

Right  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  diverge 
for  a  moment  to  emphasize  the  ideas  of  this 
printer  on  the  subject  of  “playing  fair”  with 
the  shop  in  this  matter  of  time.  In  other  words, 
he  doesn’t  cry  “  Wolf !  ”  unless  the  circumstances 
justify  it.  No  ticket  carries  the  word  “  Rush !  ” 
if  it  is  possible  to  let  the  job  go  through  in  nor¬ 
mal  time. 

“When  a  customer  insists  that  he  has  to  have 
the  work  at  a  certain  time,”  said  the  head  of 
this  concern,  “  I  make  sure  that  the  emergency 
indicated  by  this  demand  actually  exists.  Some 
printing  buyers  do  this  because  they  have  learned 
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that  they  can’t  get  their  work  when  they  want  it 
unless  they  ask  for  it  ahead  of  that  time.  We 
give  assurances,  however,  that  we  will  deliver 
the  goods  in  this  respect,  so  that  the  customer 
really  gives  us  the  benefit  of  all  the  time  there  is. 
This,  of  course,  puts  it  up  to  us  all  the  more  to 
see  that  there  is  no  slip,  and  that  the  schedule  is 
maintained  all  the  way  through. 

“Then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  play  fair  with 
the  boys  out  in  the  shop  by  making  it  perfectly 
clear  that  every  item  of  instructions  as  to  time 
must  be  adhered  to.  There  is  to  be  no  excuse 
offered  on  the  ground  that  the  head  of  the  bind¬ 
ery  or  pressroom  ‘thought’  that  this  or  that 
job  could  wait.  The  instructions  are  absolute. 
They  must  be  carried  out — or  I  want  to  know 
the  reason  why. 

“  This  results  in  the  minimum  number  of  rush 
jobs  being  sent  out  into  the  shop.  By  working 
with  the  customer  to  get  a  reasonable  extension 
of  time  whenever  possible,  and  then  by  putting 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  requirements 
up  to  the  shop  executives,  I  succeed,  first,  in  hav¬ 
ing  as  little  disturbance  of  routine  as  possible, 
and,  second,  in  getting  right-of-way  for  every 
rush  job,  and  getting  the  proper  amount  of 
attention  paid  to  it. 

“  I  occasionally  enter  shops  of  other  printers, 
and  find  that  the  whole  organization  is  being 
‘  speeded  up  ’  by  marking  every  other  job  ‘  Rush.’ 
The  word  soon  ceases  to  have  any  value,  or  to 
make  any  impression.  It  is  no  longer  respected, 
and  the  supposed  speeding-up  does  not  even¬ 
tuate. 

“That  is  why  I  believe  that  protecting  the 
routine  of  the  shop  whenever  possible,  so  as  to 
make  those  comparatively  few  ‘  Rush  ’  orders 
mean  something,  is  the  best  policy.” 

Getting  back  to  the  system  which  is  being  de¬ 
scribed,  and  remembering  that  every  supervisor 
is  charged  with  the  work  of  carrying  his  end  of 
the  time-schedule  along  properly,  it  follows  that 
any  department  which  falls  down,  or  seems  to 
be  in  danger  of  falling  down,  soon  knows  it. 

It  is  in  the  pressroom  that  a  lot  of  congestion’ 
is  likely  to  take  place,  simply  because  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  equipment  is  not  always  taken  account 
of.  In  this  plant  there  is  a  daily  press-schedule, 
made  up  according  to  the  ability  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  units  to  handle  the  w'ork.  In  other  words, 
if  a  press  is  capable  of  handling  a  run  of  24,000 


booklets,  it  is  not  scheduled  to  turn  out  48,000. 
But  sometimes  work  is  brought  forward  from 
the  bindery  at  such  a  rate  that  the  presses  are 
tied  up  badly. 

When  a  “jam”  develops  in  any  department 
of  the  business,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
schedule  is  in  danger  of  being  violated,  then  the 
case  is  taken  to  headquarters,  but  not  before. 
The  shop  is  expected  to  work  out  its  own  salva¬ 
tion,  and  not  until  it  is  found  that  the  expected 
time  of  delivery  is  not  going  to  be  met  is  the 
“  big  boss  ”  called  on  to  straighten  things  out. 

When  this  happens,  if  it  is  found  that  a  rear¬ 
rangement  of  the  schedule  can  not  be  made  that 
will  relieve  the  situation,  the  printer  “  takes  the 
bull  by  the  horns  ”  and  telephones  his  customers, 
explaining  the  situation,  and  asks  more  time. 

“And,”  he  comments,  “  I  have  never  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  getting  the  extension.  When  the 
customer  sees  that  you  are  really  trying  to  make 
good,  and  that  you  are  anxious  that  he  shall  not 
be  disappointed,  he  comes  to  the  front  for  you 
and  gives  you  a  little  more  leeway.  What  makes 
a  customer  sore  all  over  is  for  the  printer  to  go 
ahead,  without  saying  a  word  to  him  about  un¬ 
avoidable  delays,  and  wait  for  him  to  telephone 
in,  after  the  promised  delivery  time  has  arrived 
without  the  stuff  being  produced,  only  to  say  that 
the  work  has  not  been  finished,  and  that  he  will 
have  to  wait  a  while  longer. 

“  You  can’t  blame  him  for  feeling  that  he  has 
not  received  a  square  deal;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  printer  had  anticipated  possible 
complaint  by  calling  up  and  explaining  his  pre¬ 
dicament,  the  customer  would  have  appreciated 
the  pains  taken  and  would  have  relieved  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  cases  by 
extending  the  time.” 

In  a  well-regulated  print-shop  the  cost  system 
helps  some  in  the  work  of  insuring  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  In  the  first  place,  the  printer  knows  by 
experience  and  by  the  operation  of  estimating 
how  long  it  is  likely  to  require  to  handle  the 
work,  so  that  he  will  not  make  any  rash  prom¬ 
ises.  In  the  next  place,  the  use  of  tracers  and 
time-sheets  is  constantly  showing  up  the  work 
done  on  different  jobs,  and  indicating  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  shop.  That  is  a  little  side-light  on 
cost  accounting  that  emphasizes  its  value. 

The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  think  about 
the  delivery  question.  Make  it  seem  the  impor- 
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tant  feature  that  it  is.  If  a  customer  wants  a 
job,  no  matter  how  unimportant  it  may  seem  to 
be,  at  half-past  ten  on  Monday  morning,  see  that 
he  gets  it,  if  it  is  physically  possible  to  do  so; 
and  if  it  isn’t,  then  give  him  an  intelligent  expla¬ 
nation  in  advance  of  the  time.  With  intelligent 


supervision  in  every  department,  the  importance 
of  the  delivery  factor  will  be  given  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  and  no  job  will  be  side-tracked  and  allowed 
to  be  buried  until  the  promise  of  the  house  has 
been  invalidated  and  it  becomes  impossible  to 
make  good. 


A  PARADOX  IN  MAKDREADY 

By  GEORGE  WAGENLANDER 


THE  chalk-relief  overlay  process  is  one 
which  should  command  the  attention  of 
all  pressmen.  After  a  man  has  for 
years  been  obsessed  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cutting  overlays,  it  may  take  months, 
and  even  years,  for  a  new  process  to  percolate 
through  that  hand-cut  overlay  theory  and  into 
his  mind.  While  I  have  made  chalk-relief  over¬ 
lays  here  and  there  during  the  past  few  years, 
it  was  but  recently  that  I  began  to  grasp  the  real 
theory,  and  following  it  up  proved  a  revelation 
to  me.  Every  one  who  taught  me,  and  I,  too, 
clung  to  and  applied  the  hand-cut  overlay  theory 
to  the  chalk-relief  process.  This  is  absolutely 
wrong,  and  until  you  can  reconcile  yourself  to 
the  fact  that  you  must  work  backwards,  or 
directly  opposite  from  the  hand-cut  theory,  the 
result  will  always  be  negligible ;  a  good  overlay 
or  a  poor  one  will  be  a  matter  of  luck. 

We  will  see  how  this  works  out:  In  making 
the  hand-cut  overlay  you  build  up  by  adding 
various  thicknesses  until  the  ultimate  solid  is 
reached,  and  in  the  chalk-relief  you  have  the 
solid  and  work  down  by  etching  off  until  the 
extreme  high  light  is  reached;  therefore,  in 
order  to  get  a  heavy  overlay  you  make  one  that 
appears  light,  because  as  you  etch  away  the 
lights,  the  board  becomes  thinner,  but  as  you  are 
holding  the  solids,  the  more  you  etch  away  the 
lights,  the  greater  becomes  the  relative  differ¬ 
ence  of  thickness  between  lights  and  shades,  and 
the  heavier  is  the  overlay. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  a  light  detail  overlay 
you  must  etch  lightly.  If  the  plain  board  is  not 
an  overlay — in  fact,  it  is  just  like  so  much  plain 
packing  —  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  more 
lightly  you  etch,  the  lighter  is  the  relative  differ¬ 
ence  of  pressure  or  thickness  between  the  various 


shades ;  therefore,  it  is  a  light  overlay,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  it  looks  heavy,  because 
all  the  chalk  outside  the  illustration  has  been 
etched  away.  In  using,  more  than  one  sheet  of 
flat  tympan  must  be  dropped.  The  etching  away 
of  all  the  chalk  outside  the  illustration  gives  the 
desired  relief  which  you  must  otherwise  obtain 
by  removing  a  sheet,  cutting  out  a  piece  the  exact 
size  of  the  illustration  and  mounting  it  accu¬ 
rately  under  the  top  sheet. 

Given  a  good  light  overlay  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  ninety-nine  of  the  proverbial  hundred  jump 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  heavy  overlay,  and 
vice  versa  with  the  heavy  one.  The  situation 
is  so  paradoxical  that  even  a  saint  would  swear 
that  the  one  was  the  other.  The  thick  overlay 
really  is  the  light  one,  and  the  thin  one  is  the 
heavy  one,  in  relative  pressure  values  between 
tones. 

If  you  were  to  cut  a  light  overlay  by  hand,  you 
would  build  up  with  tissue  and  folio  instead  of 
the  heavier  materials;  in  the  chalk-relief  proc¬ 
ess  you  etch  away  lightly,  and  in  doing  so  you 
retain  much  of  the  original  thickness  of  the 
board.  Since  the  relative  difference  of  pressures 
between  the  various  shades  determines  the  light¬ 
ness  or  heaviness  of  an  overlay,  thickness  alone 
does  not  make  it  a  heavy  one.  You  could  take 
a  two-ply  card,  prove  up  and  build  on  it  with 
folio  and  tissue,  but  the  fact  that  you  used  the 
card  to  build  on  does  not  make  it  a  heavy  over¬ 
lay —  you  would  merely  drop  more  of  your  flat 
packing  when  using  it. 

There  is  also  a  misinterpretation  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  on  account  of 
the  persistency  of  the  hand-cut  theory.  Because 
instructions  say  that  the  solids  should  appear 
as  a  heavy  black  in  the  proof,  it  is  reasoned  that 
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if  there  are  no  absolute  solids,  nothing  should 
appear  as  such  on  the  overlay  board;  this  is 
incorrect. 

You  must  reconcile  yourself  to  working  back¬ 
wards  from  the  method  used  on  hand-cut  over¬ 
lays.  When  you  get  that,  you  will  realize  that 
the  darkest  part  of  the  illustration  must  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  original  thickness  of  the  chalk- 
overlay  board,  equal  to  three  tissues  front  and 
three  back  (light  overlay  board).  The  stock 
sheet  —  that  is,  the  sheet  to  which  the  chalk  is 
attached  —  can  not  be  counted,  as  it  merely  rep¬ 
resents  the  four-thousandths  of  an  inch  tympan- 
sheet  which  you  remove  when  you  hang  the 
overlay.  In  order  to  hold  positively  the  original 
thickness  of  six  tissues,  the  darkest  part  of  the 
illustration  must  be  proved  up  a  solid  black,  both 
front  and  back,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  a 
solid  or  merely  a  dark  screen ;  if  it  is  not  proved 
up  in  this  manner  it  will  commence  to  etch  away 
before  the  extreme  high  light  is  completely 
etched  away,  resulting  in  loss  of  tone  to  the 
whole;  the  next  to  the  darkest  shade  should 
show  as  a  solid  black  on  the  back  only.  If  you 
have  sufficient  color  and  impression,  with  enough 
back  or  offsetting  to  make  this  shade  appear  as 
a  solid  on  the  back,  it  will  be  so  dark  on  the  face 
that  only  a  tissue  will  have  etched  off  by  the  time 
the  extreme  high  light  is  gone.  Thus  you  will 
see  that  you  have  six  tissues  for  the  darkest 
shade,  five  for  the  next,  and  so  on  down  through 
the  various  tones  to  the  extreme  high  light  rep¬ 
resented  by  nothing  but  the  blank  sheet. 

The  etching  proceeds  by  steps.  The  extreme 
high  light  commences  on  the  face,  and  when  one 
tissue  is  almost  etched  away  the  high  light  on 
the  face  and  the  extreme  high  light  on  the  back 
commence  at  the  same  time;  then  the  light  on 
the  face  and  the  high  light  on  the  back  start; 
by  this  time  the  etching-fluid  commences  to  per¬ 
meate  the  enamel  and  the  process  becomes  rapid. 
As  soon  as  the  extreme  high  light  is  etched  away 
the  overlay  is  finished  and  should  register  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  extreme  high  light  completely 
etched  away  on  both  sides,  high  light  completely 
etched  away  from  the  face  but  retaining  chalk 
about  the  thickness  of  one  tissue  on  the  back. 
Just  as  the  relative  difference  of  thickness  from 
extreme  high  light  to  high  light  is  one  tissue,  so 
will  the  relative  thickness  be  between  the  dark¬ 


est  shade  and  the  one  next  to  it,  namely,  one 
tissue  less;  high  light  has  chalk  about  one  tissue 
thick  on  the  back,  while  the  next  shade  to  the 
darkest  has  the  thickness  of  one  tissue  etched 
off  the  face;  from  the  darkest  shade,  six  tissues, 
there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  thickness  to  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  extreme  high  light.  The  result  is  the 
heaviest  possible  overlay,  with  all  gradations  of 
tone  pressure  preserved. 

To  make  the  light  overlay  I  would  prove  up, 
if  anything,  darker,  and  call  the  overlay  finished 
just  as  soon  as  the  blank  chalk  outside  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  etched  away;  this  would  result  in  the 
extreme  high  light  being  but  half  etched  away. 
In  using  this  overlay,  two  tympan  sheets  should 
be  dropped,  possibly  requiring  the  addition  of  a 
tissue  or  folio  over  the  whole. 

The  reason  the  back  of  a  good  chalk-relief 
overlay  proof  looks  entirely  too  dark  is  because, 
as  a  result  of  offset,  the  dots  have  been  pressed 
into  blots,  almost  closing  in  on  each  other  on 
account  of  their  spread. 

While  the  following  is  out  of  order  regarding 
the  paradox,  it  is  a  useful  conclusion  to  it. 

Technically  and  practically,  the  best  tympan 
paper  is  one  measuring  four-thousandths  of  an 
inch,  because  it  may  be  divided,  being  equivalent 
to  four  tissues  or  two  folios;  for  this  reason 
the  stock  used  in  the  making  of  the  overlay 
board  is  four-thousandths  of  an  inch.  For  in¬ 
stance,  your  illustration  form  is  made  ready  flat, 
with  underlay  and  overlay,  and  the  extreme  high 
lights  are  perfect;  you  remove  a  sheet  and  hang 
your  chalk-relief  overlays.  As  the  extreme  high 
lights  are  completely  etched  away,  leaving  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  blank  overlay  stock,  which  measures 
the  same  thickness  as  the  sheet  that  has  been 
removed,  you  can  readily  see  that  you  are  not 
disturbing  the  delicate  balance  of.  pressure  on 
the  extreme  high  lights,  and  all  the  other  shades 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  various  thicknesses  of 
chalk  deposit  on  the  overlay. 

Should  you  find  it  necessary  to  put  on  a  spot- 
sheet,  filling  in  more  than  two  tissues  on  lights 
intermingled  with  darks,  then  your  press  is  not 
up  to  the  work;  instead  of  getting  more  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  darks  as  a  result  of  your  relief  over¬ 
lay,  the  cylinder  has  lifted,  therefore  the  lights 
do  not  print  and  you  proceed  to  fill  in  that  which 
has  been  etched  out  of  the  overlay,  in  other 
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words,  going  right  back  to  the  flat.  Under  those 
conditions,  with  a  press  of  that  kind  you  would 
get  just  as  good  a  job  and  save  no  end  of  time 
if  you  would  run  it  flat  after  it  is  made  ready, 
because  (i)  you  make  it  ready  flat;  (2)  you 
hang  on  the  chalk-relief  overlay  for  the  various 


tone  pressures;  (3)  because  the  press  yields, 
you  are  forced  to  add  another  mark-out  sheet 
and  fill  in  the  relief,  making  it  flat  again.  Unless 
your  press  can  handle  it,  a  relief  overlay,  either 
chalk  or  hand-cut,  is  useless,  and  real  good  work 
an  impossibility. 


“NEW  THOUGHT NON'SECTARIAN, 
PURELY  COMMERCIAL 

By  GEORGE  NORTON. 


MY  years  of  experience  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business,  and  my  studious 
observation  of  its  manifold  and 
varying  conditions,  convince  me 
that  as  a  means  of  keeping  abreast  with  the 
times  and  in  the  correct  perspective  of  develop¬ 
ment,  greater  attention  must  be  given  to  spe¬ 
cialization.  The  customs  of  yesterday  have 
passed  away,  and  new  thought  must  be  focused 
upon  the  living  present  and  immediate  future. 

In  order  to  attain  to  the  highest  and  best 
that  is  in  us,  concentration  must  become  the 
controlling  force.  This  being  established,  dis¬ 
section  and  segregation  ensue  as  a  sequential 
result.  In  the  great  onrush  of  progress,  the 
things  which  count  are  the  direct  products  of 
correct  analysis,  inflexible  thinking  and  untir¬ 
ing  energy.  “  The  man  of  the  hour  ”  is  he  who 
has  accomplished  something  definite  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  names  of  Franklin,  Lord  Kelvin, 
Simon  Newcomb,  Flexner,  Mayo,  Edison, 
Marconi  and  Burbank  never  would  have  been 
known  outside  their  narrow  spheres  had  they 
not  given  their  very  souls  to  the  thoughts  which 
controlled  and  directed  them  through  the  maze 
of  hope  into  the  light  of  complete  understand¬ 
ing  and  realization.  Had  their  research  been 
along  general  lines  their  achievements  would 
have  been  negligible.  Had  they  sought  the 
solution  of  every  concomitant  element  con¬ 
joined  with  the  one  great  principle  involved, 
humanity  to-day,  perhaps,  would  not  be  offer¬ 
ing  up  to  them  its  peans  of  praise,  while  the 
world  would  have  slumbered  on  in  its  ado¬ 
lescence,  and  her  latent  forces  would  have  re¬ 
mained  impotent  and  silent.  The  universe  is 
crying  for  thought  —  more  thought  —  new 
thought. 


All  hail  to  the  master  minds  of  science,  dis^ 
covery,  invention  and  finance;  but  counter  to 
the  wonders  which  they  have  wrought  we  find 
lack  of  application,  lost  motion  and  ill-directed 
energy  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  natu¬ 
ral  beneficiaries.  We  need,  on  the  one  hand, 
greater  conservation  and  less  waste ;  more  spe¬ 
cific  and  less  general  application,  which  will  re¬ 
sult,  on  the  other  hand,  in  more  success  and 
less  failure.  The  minimum  of  investment  with 
the  maximum  of  profit  are  the  goals  sought. 

There  is  a  generic  term  used  to  indicate 
every  calling  in  life.  Because  a  man  is  a  mer¬ 
chant  it  does  not  imply  that  he  deals  in  all 
kinds  of  merchandise;  if  a  painter,  that  he 
paints  everything  from  a  barn  to  a  portrait; 
if  a  doctor,  that  he  practices  every  branch  from 
chiropody  to  the  infinity  of  medical  therapeu¬ 
tics;  if  a  manufacturer  in  metals,  that  he 
produces  everything  from  a  hairpin  to  a  loco¬ 
motive;  nor  if  a  printer,  that  he  prints  every¬ 
thing  from  a  calling-card  to  a  catalogue  —  but 
he  does,  that  is  he  pretty  nearly  does  —  he  tries. 
“Aye,  there’s  the  rub” — he  tries.  Now  here 
is  where  thought  may  be  commercialized.  Don’t 
is  rather  a  homely  contraction  of  the  words 
do  not,  but  it  has  the  “punch”  when  properly 
applied,  so  I  will  put  a  few  where  they  should 
do  the  most  good.  Don’t  try  to  print  every¬ 
thing;  don’t  invest  in  equipment  which  you  do 
not  need  and  allow  it  to  deteriorate  and  cor¬ 
rode;  don’t  increase  your  capacity  until  you 
are  sure  that  your  business  outlook  warrants 
it;  don’t  try  to  print  a  catalogue  with  station¬ 
ery  facilities,  and  vice  versa;  don’t  attempt  fine 
color,  register  work  and  embossing  on  a  hand- 
press;  in  fact,  don’t  try  —  just  do,  that’s  the 
thing  which  counts.  Instead  of  doing  many 
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things  indifferently,  do  a  few  things  perfectly. 
Your  trade  demands  it,  and  your  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  it.  Avoid  that  strenuous  compe¬ 
tition  which  carries  you  beyond  the  profit  line; 
give  the  other  fellow  a  chance  to  “blow  up” 
—  it  may  clear  the  atmosphere  a  trifle.  Work 
for  your  own  success  and  that  of  your  cus¬ 
tomer.  Concentrate  upon  the  few  features  of 
the  “printing  game”  which  you  best  under¬ 
stand;  renew  your  thought  and  energy  along 
those  lines;  adopt  Excelsior  as  your  watch¬ 
word,  and  pleasure  and  profit  will  crown  your 
efforts.  Set  the  spike,  grip  the  sledge  with  both 
hands  and  strike  with  all  your  might. 

One  of  the  glaring  evils  which  has  been  fos¬ 
tered  in  the  printing  industry,  outside  the  great 
centers  of  trade,  is  the  injudicious  purchase  of 
equipment.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that 


the  country  merchant  must,  of  necessity,  carry 
a  stock  of  goods  embracing  pretty  nearly  every¬ 
thing  from  a  ball  of'  twine  to  a  threshing- 
machine —  his  customers  are  few  and  their 
needs  various.  Likewise  the  printer;  he  prints 
a  birth-card  to-day  and  a  poster  to-morrow, 
with  his  weekly  paper  in  between.  But  those 
are  the  exceptions,  and  to  them  this  principle 
does  not  apply. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  declared  that  “Whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.”  The 
lapse  of  time  has  in  no  wise  diminished  the 
potency  of  the  axiom.  It  is  as  forceful  to-day 
as  the  moment  it  was  uttered.  It  is  an  accepted 
theory  that  no  man  can  do  all  things  well;  so 
why  equip  for  them,  why  attempt  them?  Spe¬ 
cialize  in  what  you  can  do  and  do  it  thoroughly. 


WHEN  WILL  PRINTERS  SPECIALIZE? 

By  SPENCER  A.  PEASE. 


EFFICIENCY,  and  profits,  accompany 
specialization  in  any  line  of  endeavor, 
printing  not  excepted.  If  you  break 
a  press  and  want  a  new  casting  and 
go  to  a  local  foundry,  you  will  probably  hear, 
“Yes,  Mr.  Jones,  we  can  make  that  for  you, 
but  you  had  better  send  to  So-and-So,  for  he 
makes  a  specialty  of  press  castings  and  probably 
has  a  pattern,  and  knowing  how  to  handle  that 
work  he  will  do  it  better  for  less  money.” 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  printer,  or  I  may 
say  the  average  printer,  refer  you  to  any  one 
else  if  you  had  any  sort  of  a  job  using  paper 
and  ink? 

Not  on  your  life. 

He  may  have  one  Gordon  and  a  frame  of 
type,  and  you  might  have  a  sixteen-page  cata¬ 
logue,  9  by  12  inches  in  size,  and  he  would 
bid  on  the  job,  trusting  to  luck  you  wouldn’t 
call  in  a  man  with  a  cylinder,  yet  figuring  Gordon 
work  at  6o  cents  a  thousand  to  get  the  job. 

Can  you  imagine  Mr.  Printer  Man  saying, 
“Well,  Mr.  Jones,  that  job  isn’t  built  for  my 
shop.  Try  Rogerson  Press.  They  can  print 
all  sixteen  pages  at  one  impression,  and  I  would 
have  to  try  out  two  pages  at  a  time  on  my  small 
press,  so  they  can  save  you  money.” 


No,  they  don’t  make  them  that  way. 

Go  to  a  drug  store  and  ask  for  fly-paper,  and 
they  may  refer  you  to  a  grocery  store  in  the 
same  block,  but  don’t  ever  expect  a  printer  to 
mention  the  name  of  any  other  gentleman  who 
seeks  a  living  by  the  same  dubious  means,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  knows  you  have  a  job.  It  can’t 
be  done. 

And  yet  it  should  be  done.  I  have  three 
printers.  One  of  them  handles  all  big  catalogue 
work.  He  has  small  presses  also,  but  he  keeps 
them  busy  on  the  small  work  that  is  always 
necessary  in  connection  with  catalogue  runs. 
Another  is  very  good,  and  specializes  on  ruled 
and  printed  forms,  where  accuracy  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  that  work  can  command  a  premium. 
I  can  beat  his  price  with  my  third  printer,  whose 
specialty  is  quick,  cheap  Gordon  runs;  but  I 
may  save  a  dollar,  and  have  a  very  particular 
job  slightly  out  of  register,  or  skip  a  number, 
and  the  trouble  that  is  caused  can  not  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  dollars  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wouldn’t  ask  No.  2  to 
run  small,  cheap  house-forms  for  me,  for  his 
men,  accustomed  to  careful  handling  of  blank- 
book  work,  would  have  to  charge  me  more  for 
that  class  of  work  than  it  is  worth  to  me,  and 
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the  extra  care  for  which  I  must  pay  him  is 
unnecessary  on  that  work,  where  speed  and 
price  count. 

And  when  I  have  envelopes  to  print,  over 
ten  thousand,  I  have  another  man  who  has  an 
automatic  envelope-press,  and  he  prints  them 
at  a  profit  for  about  what  the  composition  and 
make-ready  would  cost  me  anywhere  else. 

Henry  Ford  discovered  that  practice  in  han¬ 
dling  one  class  of  work  made  proficiency  and 
cut  costs.  In  the  specialization  of  printing  the 
same  is  true.  Note  that  those  concerns  whose 


yearly  profits  spell  success  are  the  ones  who 
have  made  one  line  of  work  their  effort. 

Do  not  misunderstand.  A  plant  can  produce 
offset,  rotogravure,  colortype  and  flat-bed  print¬ 
ing  and  make  money;  but  you  can  not  handle 
good  grades  of  work  with  the  same  men  who 
are  turning  out  cheap  work,  and  have  good 
fine  work,  or  good  cheap  work.  It  won’t  mix. 

Select  one  line  of  endeavor,  learn  it  well,  do 
it  well,  and  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year 
will  tell  you  just  how  well  you  learned  it,  and 
just  how  proficiently  it  was  done. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  PRESS* 

No.  5,  Concluded— By  LOUIS  A.  SCHMIDT 


THE  location  of  the  press  in  the  press¬ 
room  depends  on  the  location  of  the 
paper-storage  and  mailing  rooms. 
The  delivery  should,  if  possible,  be 
near  the  mailing-room,  or  wherever  the  papers 
are  to  be  delivered.  The  paper-roll  end  should 
be  placed  near  the  paper  storage,  or  at  least 
so  that  the  rolls  can  be  readily  handled  and 
placed  in  position  on  the  press.  Where  the 
stereotype  plates  enter  the  pressroom  should 
also  be  considered.  The  press  should  also  be 
located,  and  the  pressroom-  arranged,  so  that 
no  cold  draft  strikes  the  press;  in  fact,  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  pressroom  should  be  as  uniform 
as  possible,  as  this  will  promote  the  good  run¬ 
ning  of  the  press  in  every  respect. 

The  drive  of  the  press  may  be  of  various 
designs,  but  it  is  usually  either  a  belt  drive  with 
a  mechanical  slow  motion  or  a  direct-connected 
motor  drive,  connected  to  the  press  either  by 
means  of  gears  or  a  chain. 

When  a  direct-connected  motor  is  used,  it 
should  have  a  speed  range  sufficiently  great  to 
run  the  press  at  both  fast  speed  and  slow  or 
threading  speed.  A  so-called  two-motor  sys¬ 
tem,  that  is,  a  special  small  motor  for  the  slow 
motion  and  large  motor  for  the  fast  speed,  is 
preferable.  The  starting  or  stopping  of  these 
motors  should  be  done  by  means  of  push¬ 
buttons.  These  push-buttons  can  be  placed  at 

*  Copyrighted,  1917,  by  Louis  A.  Schmidt,  mechanical  engineer 
with  E.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York. 


different  stations  around  the  press,  facilitating 
the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  press. 

When  a  belt  drive  is  to  be  used  the  motive 
power  can  either  be  an  electric  motor  or  a 
steam  engine.  The  drive  should  be  arranged 
so  that  the  press  is  started  by  a  mechanical  slow 
motion  and  gradually  moved  to  full  speed  by 
shifting  the  belt  slowly  over  from  the  loose  to 
the  tight  pulley. 

The  advantage  of  a  direct-connected  motor 
drive  is  that  whenever  the  press  stops  the  motor 
also  stops,  which  of  course  means  no  consump¬ 
tion  of  electricity,  while  in  most  cases  where  a 
belt  drive  is  used  the  motor  keeps  on  running, 
consuming  electricity  for  no  return. 

With  any  kind  of  a  drive  the  press  should 
have  an  arrangement  whereby  it  can  be  barred 
around  by  hand,  and,  in  fact,  every  printing- 
unit  should  be  provided  with  a  barring  hub 
either  on  the  type  or  impression  cylinder.  This 
is  quite  an  advantage  when  threading  in  paper 
or  putting  on  new  blankets. 

It  is  understood  that  in  any  press  with  more 
than  one  printing-unit  the  drive  of  the  different 
units  should  be  so  arranged  that  each  may  be 
silenced  at  will  or  run  independently  of  the 
other  units.  Each  unit,  as  well  as  the  folder, 
should  be  provided  with  a  pin-shearing  device 
in  the  drive  so  that  if,  through  any  unforeseen 
occurrence,  an  accident  should  happen,  the  pins 
would  shear  off,  thus  disconnecting  that  portion 
of  the  press  and  preventing  a  break-down. 
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All  driving  equipments,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  direct-connected  motors  or  belt  drives, 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  below  the  press¬ 
room  floor  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  and  not 
interfere  with  the  handling  and  running  of  the 
press.  The  pit  in  which  the  drive  is  to  be 
placed  should  be  roomy  in  order  to  provide 
access  for  lubricating  or  inspecting  the  drive. 
While  most  presses  do  not  require  a  deep  pit, 
it  is  usually  preferable  to  make  the  pit  about 
four  feet  deep,  so  that  in  case  any  repairing  is 
to  be  done  on  the  shafting  or  bearings  below 
the  bedplate  of  the  press  it  can  be  easily  ac¬ 
complished.  All  bearings  below  the  bedplate 
should  be  of  the  self-oiling  design  so  they  will 
not  need  a  daily  looking  after,  but  it  should  be 
made  a  strict  rule  that  they  must  be  refilled  at 
certain  regular  intervals. 

The  foundation  for  the  press,  as  well  as  for 
the  motor,  should  be  strong  enough  so  that 
after  the  press  is  erected  there  is  no  possibility 
of  sagging. 

The  press  portion  of  any  printing-press  is, 
in  most  cases,  considerably  heavier  than  the 
folder  portion.  The  press  and  folder  are  usu¬ 
ally  connected  by  framework  and  shafting,  and 
keeping  these  shafts,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
machine,  in  perfect  alignment  is  one  of  the 
principal  conditions  necessary  to  insure  accu¬ 
rate  working  of  the  press.  The  foundation 
should,  therefore,  be  so  constructed  that  there 
is  no  possible  chance  for  settling  after  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  erected  and  running. 

The  foundation  can  be  built  of  either  brick 
or  concrete,  or  iron  construction,  so  long  as  it 
is  solid  and  absolutely  rigid.  It  is  preferable 
not  to  connect  the  press  or  motor  foundation 
to  the  building  foundation,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
vibration  being  transferred  to  the  building. 

When  erecting  the  machine  it  is  preferable 
to  place  the  bedplate  on  iron  wedges,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  leveling  the  machine  to  get  it 


absolutely  true.  After  this  is  accomplished, 
cement  should  be  put  between  the  bedplate  and 
the  top  of  the  foundation,  so  that  the  bedplate 
is  supported  on  it  for  its  entire  length. 

If  the  pressroom  ceiling  permits,  it  is  quite 
an  advantage  to  have  a  steel  I-beam  placed 
lengthwise  of  the  center  ‘of  the  machine  on  the 
ceiling  and  projecting  about  four  feet  on  either 
end  of  the  press.  This  I-beam  not  only  facili¬ 
tates  the  erecting  of  the  press  and  the  handling 
of  the  paper-rolls,  but  it  also  comes  in  handy 
when,  for  some  reason,  a  cylinder  or  other 
heavy  part  must  be  taken  out  of  the  press. 

There  is  one  item  in  the  handling  of  the 
newspaper-press  to  which  sufficient  attention 
has  never  been  given,  and  that  is,  the  proper 
stopping  of  the  press.  No  matter  for  what 
reason  the  press  is  to  be  stopped,  the  quicker 
it  stops  the  better  it  is,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  when  the  press  has  to  be  stopped  on 
account  of  the  breaking  of  a  paper  web  or  a 
so-called  “  windup.”  Every  unnecessary  turn 
of  the  cylinders  in  stopping  means  about  four 
feet  of  paper  wasted  for  each  of  the  webs  run¬ 
ning  through  the  press,  and  a  prompt  stop 
therefore  means  a  great  saving  of  paper.  To 
accomplish  this,  brakes  should  be  provided  not 
only  on  the  motor  but  also  on  the  cylinders. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  stopping 
the  press  automatically  whenever  one  of  the 
webs  break. 

One  thing  which  helps  materially  to  insure 
good  running  of  the  press,  but  which  is  quite 
often  neglected,  is  cleanliness.  A  press  should 
be  well  cleaned  after  the  edition  is  run  off, 
preferably  with  compressed  air,  to  remove  all 
dust,  dirt  and  pulp.  All  superfluous  oil  should 
also  be  wiped  off,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  press¬ 
room  should  be  put  in  a  clean  and  neat  con¬ 
dition.  The  great  importance  of  this  can  not 
be  too  strongly  impressed  both  on  the  publisher 
and  the  pressman. 


“I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the 
which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and 
profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way 
of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto  ” — Bacon. 
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BUSINESS'BUILDING  IDEAS  FOR  THE  PRINTERY 

By  ROBERT  F.  SALADE 


EVEN  the  most  prosperous  business  re¬ 
quires  a  stimulant  on  occasions,  else 
it  may  fall  into  ill  health  and  need 
expensive  remedies  to  resuscitate  it. 
Following  are  a  few  practical  business-building 
ideas  which  various  master  printers  have  applied 
successfully,  and  while  all  of  the  plans  may  not 
be  original  to  the  reader,  no  doubt  a  description 
of  them  will  lead  up  to  development  of  broader 
methods. 

Recently,  when  business  became  very  inactive, 
the  proprietor  of  a  medium-sized  job-printery 
decided  to  send  out  a  set  of  selected  samples  of 
printing  to  every  business  house  in  his  locality. 
First,  he  studied  over  the  plan  deeply,  with  the 
idea  of  choosing  an  assortment  of  specimens 
which  would  appeal  to  the  average  smaller 
buyer  of  commercial  printing.  Finally,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  following  combination  would  be 
very  popular:  Letter-head,  8^4  by  n,  black 
ink;  envelope,  size  6^4,  black  ink;  bill-head, 
size  4,  black  ink;  business  card,  medium  size, 
black  ink;  blotter,  6}4  by  3^4,  with  two-color 
illustration. 

After  the  list  of  specialties  had  been  decided 
on,  the  printer  figured  over  various  stocks  so  as 
to  select  that  which  would  be  moderately  priced 
as  well  as  of  fair  quality.  The  stock  determined, 
prices  were  ascertained  for  large  quantities,  al¬ 
lowing  sufficient  margin  for  changes  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  of  course.  Then  the  printer  wrote  some 
dummy  copy,  and  prepared  simple  but  beautiful 
layouts  for  the  specimens.  Several  thousand 
copies  of  each  sample  were  printed,  good  typog¬ 
raphy,  ink  and  presswork  being  applied.  A 
neatly  arranged  circular  was  printed,  containing 
matter  reading  somewhat  like  this :  “  Big  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  progressive  business  concerns  —  spe¬ 
cial  combination  offer :  i,ooo  letter-heads,  i,ooo 
envelopes,  i,ooo  bill-heads,  i,ooo  business  cards, 
i,ooo  blotters.  Your  own  copy,  and  stock  and 

printing  like  samples  herewith.  All  for - . 

Or,  any  of  the  specialties  may  be  ordered  singly 
at  rates  printed  on  each  specimen.” 

As  stated  on  the  circular,  each  sample  con¬ 
tained  an  individual  price  for  i,ooo  each;  thus, 


if  a  patron  did  not  care  to  order  the  entire  com¬ 
bination  set,  he  could  order  any  of  the  specials 
singly.  Circulars  and  sets  of  specimens  were 
neatly  folded  and  inserted  in  large  envelopes 
which  had  been  addressed  to  business  houses  in 
the  locality.  Names  and  addresses  had  been 
compiled  from  the  classified  sections  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  directories.  The  matter  was  mailed  as 
second  class. 

Two  days  after  the  samples  had  been  distrib¬ 
uted,  the  printer  received  several  orders  for  the 
“  combination  offer,”  and  on  the  day  following 
a  lot  of  additional  business  arrived.  Thereafter, 
covering  a  period  of  some  months,  orders  of  the 
“  Special  ”  were  received  in  every  mail,  and  with 
these  often  came  orders  for  other  printing  not 
listed  in  the  unique  offer.  The  advertising  also 
led  up  to  numerous  telephone  calls  for  the 
printer  to  visit  prospective  buyers  in  regard  to 
special  work,  and  much  new  business  was  secured 
in  this  way. 

So  successful  did  the  venture  prove,  the 
printer  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  mail  out  a 
repeat  quantity  of  the  special  offer  samples,  and 
this  was  done,  with  appreciable  results.  Subse¬ 
quently,  various  other  combination  offers  were 
planned  and  sample  sets  of  them  distributed. 
Eventually  a  substantial  business  was  by  these 
means  built  up  again,  and  to-day  this  plant  is 
very  active  on  a  class  of  small  work  that  is  easy 
to  produce  and  which  brings  in  a  fair  profit. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  some  printers  hardly 
ever  send  out  any  publicity  matter  for  their  own 
business.  This  for  the  reason  that  they  have  in 
time  gained  a  lot  of  regular  trade,  and  the 
orders  have  been  coming  so  steadily  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  advertising  to  any 
extent.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  bottom 
suddenly  drops  out  of  business  in  a  place  of  this 
class;  then  comes  the  need  of  some  reconstruc¬ 
tive,  business-building  plans,  and,  as  the  pro¬ 
prietors  have  had  little  experience  in  publicity 
affairs,  much  valuable  time  is  lost  and  a  lot  of 
money  is  spent  in  weak  advertising  methods 
before  the  business  is  finally  nursed  back  to 
health. 
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It  seems  evident,  then,  that  every  printing- 
concern  should  keep  its  name  and  specialties  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  public,  no  matter  how  much 
regular  business  it  may  have,  and  at  times  little 
advertising  campaigns  should  be  tried  out,  with 
the  idea  of  having  the  sales-building  department 
firmly  organized  in  case  orders  suddenly  become 
scarce.  Preparedness  is  just  as  essential  for 
the  printing  business  as  for  any  other  business. 
Every  printer  should  be  prepared  to  win  a  lot  of 
new  orders  when  they  may  be  most  needed,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  advertising 
through  mediums  which  have  proved  to  be  effec¬ 
tive. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  certain  master 
printer  has  been  mailing  to  customers,  and  to 
prospective  patrons,  unique  motto  or  wall 
cards,  set  up  in  attractive  typographical  style, 
containing  well-known  maxims,  proverbs,  fa¬ 
mous  quotations  of  great  men,  etc.  These  cards 
are  worked  up  into  good  color-schemes,  each 
being  of  a  different  typographical  design  —  any 
one  of  them  being  beautiful  and  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  recipient  to  hang  it  upon  the  wall. 
No  matter  how  active  this  printer’s  plant  may 
be,  he  makes  it  a  rule  to  have  a  new  issue  of  the 
cards  mailed  out  quarterly.  People  have  formed 
the  habit  of  looking  for  the  novelty  in  due 
course,  and  they  are  always  expecting  something 
different  in  this  line,  very  rarely  being  disap¬ 
pointed.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  copy  matter,  a 
recent  card  was  inscribed  somewhat  as  follows : 

“  Poor  Richard  says :  ‘  If  you  would  know  the 
value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  some ;  for 
he  that  goes  a-borrowing  goes  a-sorrowing !  ’ 
(One  thousand  motto  cards  like  this,  containing 

your  advertisement  instead  of  ours,  - . 

Here’s  good  publicity  for  you.  Everybody  likes 
these  cards.  Special  rates  for  regular  issue.)” 

Through  having  the  price  per  thousand 
printed  on  each  card,  enough  orders  for  the 
novelty  are  secured  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  printer’s  advertising,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  not  a  few  orders  for  the  general  run  of 
work  are  secured  by  this  medium  as  well.  Mainly 
through  these  cards  this  printer’s  name  and  his 
establishment  have  become  favorably  known  to 
practically  every  business  man  of  the  city.  Now, 
if  a  very  dull  period  happened  to  invest  his  place, 
and  if  it  became  essential  for  the  proprietor  to 
start  a  general  advertising  campaign,  every 


piece  of  printed  matter  he  would  send  out  would 
receive  out-of-the-ordinary  attention,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  office  is  already  well  known  and  has 
won  a  reputation  for  fine  work  through  the  reg¬ 
ular  output  of  the  wall-cards,  which  are  printed 
in  an  excellent  manner. 

Another  master  printer,  owner  of  a  small 
establishment  producing  a  high  grade  of  job  and 
commercial  work,  has  built  up  a  profitable  spe¬ 
cialty  in  church  printing,  Christmas  and  Easter 
service  cards  being  leading  features.  These  ser¬ 
vice  cards  are  worked  up  in  beautiful  typog¬ 
raphy,  printed  in  rich  colors  and  pleasing  designs 
suitable  for  joyous  church  celebrations  such  as 
Christmas  and  Easter.  Orders  for  the  cards  are 
secured  previous  to  the  holidays,  so  that  the 
order  of  services,  musical  program,  and  so  forth, 
can  be  arranged  for  each  church  ordering.  The 
same  border,  illustration  and  color-scheme  are 
used  for  the  cards  for  each  holiday,  the  only 
changes  being  in  the  text-matter  and  name  of 
church.  These  service  cards,  being  both  beauti¬ 
ful  and  useful,  and  thus  something  that  recipients 
will  save  and  treasure  from  year  to  year,  have 
become  exceedingly  popular,  many  pastors  being 
broad  enough  to  recognize  the  advertising  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  a  distribution  of  them. 

This  printer  has  planned  a  number  of  “stock” 
specialties  which  readily  sell  to  church  officials. 
For  example,  for  every  Christmas  and  Easter 
he  has  made  up  a  quantity  of  envelopes  for  offer¬ 
ings,  printed  in  attractive  style  in  appropriate 
designs  and  colors.  Samples  of  these  are  mailed 
to  the  rectors  of  the  various  churches,  along 
with  a  price-list  which  gives  special  rates  for 
larger  quantities,  and  a  circular  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  beautiful  envelopes  like  the  speci¬ 
men  would  awaken  wider  interest  in  the  collec¬ 
tion.  Thus,  numerous  orders  are  received  for 
the  special  containers  ahead  of  each  holiday,  and 
the  imprinting  is  done  with  easy  changes  in  the 
form. 

Not  every  master  printer  is  trained  in  adver¬ 
tising  writing,  but  many  printers  have  natural 
ability  in  this  direction  gained  through  their 
wide  experience  in  handling  all  kinds  of  copy, 
and  often  this  knowledge  could  be  turned  to 
good  advantage.  If  you  have  an  idea  for  the 
making  of  a  clever  booklet,  folder,  leaflet,  or 
something  of  this  sort,  suitable  for  the  publicity 
of  a  retail  shoe  dealer,  a  groceryman,  druggist 
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or  hardware  dealer,  for  illustration,  perfect  the 
plan  in  complete  dummy  form;  write  some  good, 
clear,  interesting  copy  for  it,  then  see  how  easily 
it  will  sell.  It  is  surprising  what  the  resourceful 
printer  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  original 
advertising  ideas  when  he  devotes  the  necessary 
time  and  thought  to  the  subject. 

This  calls  to  mind  how  one  printer  “  created  ” 
a  substantial  order  for  his  establishment  when 
business  was  unusually  quiet:  Near  his  plant  a 
beautiful  bank  building  had  just  been  erected, 
and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  were  highly 
pleased  over  the  splendid  architecture  and  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  structure  in  general. 
Through  all  this  a  selling  suggestion  came  to  the 
printer.  First,  he  consulted  a  commercial  pho¬ 
tographer  and  ascertained  the  cost  of  some  fine 
photographs  of  the  bank’s  interior  and  exterior. 
Then  he  made  up  an  attractive  dummy  for  a 
brochure,  prepared  layouts  for  the  proposed 
illustrations  and  typographical  arrangement, 
and  wrote  a  simple  but  live  article  for  the  book¬ 
let.  Being  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  bank, 
its  purpose  and  its  general  scope,  he  found  it  an 
easy  matter  to  write  a  story  that  would  no  doubt 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  bank  officials  as  well 
as  to  the  public. 

Armed  with  the  dummy  brochure,  copy,  etc., 
the  printer  asked  for  an  interview  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  institution.  This  was  granted,  and 
immediately  the  president  saw  the  original  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  the  new  bank’s  welfare  he 
became  all  attention.  The  printer  politely  ex¬ 
plained  how  valuable  publicity  of  this  character 
would  be;  how  the  public,  being  already  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  beautiful  building,  would  be  pleased 
to  have  a  brochure  giving  a  history  of  the  bank’s 
foundation  and  success,  and  exhibiting  a  number 
of  fine  photographic  views  of  the  structure. 

With  such  a  powerful  argument  it  is  not  re¬ 
markable  to  state  that  the  printer  soon  walked 
out  of  the  bank  with  an  order  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  booklets.  Here  an  idea  was  the 
means  of  landing  a  profitable  piece  of  business, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  not 
have  developed  at  all.  Since  this  happening,  the 
printer  has  perfected  many  additional  business¬ 
building  ideas  of  the  class,  and  these  plans  have 
been  the  means  of  keeping  his  plant  active  on  a 
much  better  grade  of  work  than  formerly. 

During  slack  periods  every  printer  should 


have  prepared  inexpensive  varieties  of  bright 
advertising  matter  that  can  be  mailed  out  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Envelope-slips,  small  folders, 
leaflets  and  mailing-cards  can  be  produced  at 
small  cost  by  using  up  odds  and  ends  of  stock. 
Each  issue  of  such  advertising  could  be  devoted 
to  some  specialty  of  the  house,  and  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  public,  and  even  regular  customers,  in¬ 
formed  of  these  specialties,  or  they  may  soon  be 
forgotten.  Publicity  of  this  character  requires 
but  little  original  copy-writing;  thus  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  for  any  printer  to  put  some  live  “  selling 
talk”  in  type. 

Concerning  a  specialty,  for  example,  one  of 
the  envelope-slips  could  read  somewhat  like  this : 
“  Shipping  Labels . —  Let  us  prepare  something 
‘  different  ’  for  you  in  this  line.  A  neatly  designed 
shipping  label  in  rich  colors  will  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  advertisement  for  you.  Write  for  samples.” 

In  this  way  the  customer’s  or  possible-buyer’s 
attention  is  directed  to  the  various  lines  of  print¬ 
ing  in  a  special  manner.  More  interest  can  be 
directed  to  things  which  are  not  actually  “  spe¬ 
cials”  by  classing  them  as  “specialties.”  For 
illustration:  Drug  labels,  calendars,  wedding 
invitations,  tailors’  sample-cards,  window  pla¬ 
cards,  house-organs  —  things  that  any  efficient 
printing-plant  can  turn  out  —  can  be  advertised 
separately  on  the  envelope-stuffers,  mailing- 
cards,  leaflets,  etc.,  and  thus  there  is  always  a 
variety  of  goods  to  talk  about. 

Small  display-cards  in  the  classified  sections 
of  the  telephone  directories  form  good  publicity 
for  the  printing-plant  that  produces  a  general 
line  of  work.  Often  the  business  man  is  in  a  rush 
for  some  printing,  and  in  looking  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  book,  he  selects  the  printer’s  name  that  is 
easiest  to  find.  And,  then,  regular  customers 
like  to  find  the  name  and  telephone  number  of 
their  printer  at  first  glance.  A  display-card  of 
this  kind  is  certainly  worth  its  cost. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  proved  profitable 
to  many  printers,  and  not  a  few  have  found 
street-car  publicity  to  bring  excellent  results. 
This  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that 
all  buyers  of  printing  read  the  newspapers  and 
use  the  street  cars.  Without  question,  all  kinds 
c?f  effective  advertising  are  as  valuable  for  the 
master  printer  as  for  any  other  business  man, 
and  the  printer  who  is  doing  little  or  no  adver¬ 
tising  is  setting  a  bad  example  for  his  patrons. 
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As  a  nation,  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  crisis  in  our  history.  It  has  been  evident 
for  some  time  past  that  the  present  situation 
could  not  long  be  avoided.  What  the  year  will 
bring  forth,  no  one  can  tell.  All  of  our  resources 
must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  to  bring 
about  a  successful  culmination  of  the  conflict  we 
are  now  entering.  Business  must  be  carried  for¬ 
ward,  though  its  path  will  be  beset  by  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  Economy  must  be  practiced  all  along  the 
line,  and  we  printers  will  be  called  upon  to  bear 
our  share  of  the  burden.  Whatever  our  personal 
opinions  may  be,  they  must  be  set  aside  for  the 
broader  view  —  the  future  welfare  of  our  nation, 
and  its  preservation  for  coming  generations. 
Printers  have  always  been  in  the  forefront  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty.  Printing  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  progress  of 
mankind.  We  are  positive  we  express  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  entire  industry  when  we  say  that 
printers  will  in  no  way  be  found  wanting  in  the 
present  crisis. 


The  rapid  advance  In  the  printing  industry 
during  the  past  few  years  has  brought  about  an 
urgent  need  —  a  need  for  trained  men,  men  capa¬ 
ble  of  directing  the  affairs  of  plants,  large  or 
small,  in  a  manner  that  will  bring  about  the 
greatest  efficiency.  We  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  making  too  broad  a  statement  to  say  that  the 
demand  for  men  of  this  character  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  that  greater  opportunities  will  be 
opened  to  them  in  the  future  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  As  we  view  the 
future,  not  only  printing,  but  every  line  of  indus¬ 
try,  will  be  forced  to  demand  a  greater  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  branches.  The  call  will  come  for  men 
who  have  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  together  with  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  business  end,  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
coordination.  Ranking  among  the  leading  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country,  printing  stands  in  a  peculiar 
position.  No  industry  can  be  said  to  be  more 
necessary  to  all  other  industries  than  printing, 
yet  probably  no  other  industry  is  beset  by  so  many 
pitfalls.  Being  a  commodity  that  can  not  be  man- 
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ufactured  in  advance  of  sale,  printing  presents 
many  difficult  problems.  It  is  logical,  therefore, 
that  the  men  best  fitted  to  overcome  those  prob¬ 
lems  are  those  who  have  spent  years  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments,  mastering  the  various 
processes  entering  into  the  production  of  printed 
matter,  and  who  have  supplemented  their  work 
with  the  study  of  business  management. 


“  Intelligent  advertising,  properly  con¬ 
structed  and  put  out  in  sufficient  volume,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  much  more  than  most  of  us  trouble 
or  care  to  realize  and  acknowledge.  .... 
A  sound  and  solid  proposition,  advertised  cor¬ 
rectly,  can  not  fail  to  be  an  unbounded  success, 
and  the  more  advertising  it  gets  the  bigger  suc¬ 
cess  it  will  be.”  This  pithy  statement  is  taken 
from  an  article  entitled  “  It  Can  Be  Done,” 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  Impressions  —  A 
Magazine  of  Character,  received  regularly  from 
across  the  water  —  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  be 
exact.  Printers  have  a  large  part  in  the  creation 
of  advertising  matter,  yet  many  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  failures  when  it  comes  to  advertising  their 
own  businesses.  We  have  been  hearing  and  read¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  about  advertising  advertising; 
why  should  we  not  hear  and  read  more  about 
advertising  the  production  of  advertising  matter, 
or,  in  other  words,  advertising  printing?  As  in 
other  lines  of  business,  the  most  successful  con¬ 
cerns  are  those  that  are  constantly  keeping  their 
names  and  wares  before  the  public,  so  the  most 
successful  printers  to-day  are  those  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  keeping  their  names  and  service  before 
the  business  world.  A  consistent  and  persistent 
campaign  of  publicity  should  be  conducted  by 
every  printing-office.  Spasmodic  advertising  is 
generally  fruitless.  The  constant  dropping  of 
water  wears  away  the  mighty  stone  —  and  while 
returns  from  advertising  may  not  be  immediate, 
it  is  only  by  continually  keeping  the  name  and 
character  of  your  business  before  the  buyers  of 
your  product  that  success  is  assured.  This  fact 
is  emphasized  in  an  article,  “  How  a  Printer  Is 
Keeping  Ahead  of  Rising  Costs,”  on  another  page. 
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From  a  Buyer  of  Printing. 

The  following  contribution  from  a  buyer  of 
printing  presents  a  condition  that  should  receive 
serious  consideration: 

“  Three  months  ago  a  young  man  came  into 
my  office  soliciting  my  printing  business.  Know¬ 
ing  something  of  him,  I  asked  what  equipment  he 
had,  and  learned  he  was  operating  his  own  shop 
of  two  job-presses  with  automatic  feeders  and 
one  large  job-press  without  a  feeder.  His  figures 
told  me  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  many 
pitfalls  for  which  a  young  man  must  watch  when 
he  engages  in  the  printing  business,  yet  he 
resented  my  telling  him  that  he  could  not  do 
business  and  make  a  decent  living  at  his  prices. 

“  Within  the  week  that  same  young  man 
approached  my  desk  with  a  proposition  for  me 
to  open  up  a  shop  of  my  own,  hire  him  to  run  it 
and  produce  my  own  printing  at  cost,  making  a 
profit  on  solicited  work.  Another  talk  revealed 
this  not  unusual,  but  certainly  deplorable,  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs :  “  The  value  of  his  shop,  as  set  by 
the  concern  from  which  he  bought,  was  $2,500. 
He  had  had  possession  three  months  or  longer. 
In  that  time  his  total  cash  outlay,  so  far  as  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  plant  were  concerned,  was  $100. 

“  He  had  deluded  himself  into  thinking  for 
three  months  that  he  was  making  money,  and  did 
not  discover  until  the  second  payment  was  due 
that  he  had  laid  aside  nothing  for  that  payment, 
nothing  for  depreciation,  nothing  for  insurance. 
He  had  done  some  work,  paid  a  man  to  do  his 
presswork,  set  all  his  own  type,  working  until 
eleven  o’clock  some  nights,  paid  the  rent,  and  still 
had  some  left,  and  thought  he  had  made  money. 

“  For  three  months  he  had  averaged  twelve 
hours  a  day  at  work,  had  bought  no  new  clothes, 
laid  aside  nothing,  and  had  no  larger  equity  in  the 
plant  than  he  had  to  start  with. 

“  Why  is  it  made  so  easy  for  young  men  not 
equipped  with  business  knowledge  enough  to  con¬ 
duct  a  business,  to  enter  into  a  business  that 
should  be  one  of  the  best  prepared-for  businesses 
in  the  commercial  world  to-day? 

“It  is  a  question  that  should  be  brought  up 
for  very  serious  consideration.  Such  conditions 
are  a  menace  to  well-organized  business,  and  one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  printing-trade  can  not 
but  feel  sorry  for  the  young  man  who  will  go  into 
such  business  unequipped,  and  waste  away  what 
savings  he  may  have  accumulated  by  hard  work. 

“  Unknowingly,  perhaps,  it  is  he  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  trade  what  it  is  to-day  —  unknowingly, 
perhaps,  but  surely-.  I  can  not  see  my  way  clear 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  a 
man  of  that  sort  in  the  purchase  of  his  product 


of  which  I  am  in  need,  yet  many  do,  and  in  so 
doing  the  standard  of  production  is  lowered  in 
the  mad  rush  to  produce  something  cheaper,  and 
cheaper,  and  cheaper,  until,  unwittingly,  half  the 
printers  are  producing  work  for  a  bare  ten  per 
cent  over  the  cost  of  stock. 

“  Is  there  no  solution  to  this  seemingly  in¬ 
creasing,  deplorable  condition  ?  ” 


A  Step  in  the  Bight  Direction. 

During  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  smaller  print¬ 
ers  in  one  of  the  larger  cities,  the  discussion 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  was  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  difference  in  the  cost  per  hour  for 
composition,  presswork,  etc.,  upon  which  esti¬ 
mates  were  being  based,  with  no  system  or  figures 
to  determine  the  facts. 

This  merely  bears  out  the  statements  that 
have  been  so  oft  repeated,  to  the  effect  that  many 
printers  —  as  well  as  other  merchants  —  are  car¬ 
rying  on  their  businesses  blindly,  not  knowing 
the  actual  cost  of  the  various  operations  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  their  product.  That  such 
a  condition  should  exist  to-day,  after  all  the  effort 
that  has  been  put  forth  to  awaken  printers  to  a 
realization  of  the  need  of  knowing  the  cost  of 
production,  seems  almost  impossible. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  printers  referred  to 
that  an  organization  was  formed  and  steps  imme¬ 
diately  taken  to  remedy  this  condition.  The  first 
action  taken  was  the  adoption,  for  temporary  use, 
of  a  tentative  cost  per  hour  from  statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  other  printers’  organizations  during  the 
past  few  years.  In  the  meantime  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  every  printer  in  that  city 
use  a  cost  system  for  the  months  of  May  and 
June  and  submit  a  statement  showing  his  cost  of 
operation.  The  various  statements  will  be  com¬ 
piled  into  a  composite  statement  showing  the 
average  cost  per  hour  for  that  entire  city. 

The  action  taken  by  these  printers  could  well 
be  duplicated  by  those  in  many  other  cities.  The 
outcome  of  such  concerted  action  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  all  participating  and  to  the  industry 
at  large.  The  cry  of  unfair  competition,  slashing 
prices,  etc.,  has  been  heard  on  all  sides,  and  it 
will  continue  just  so  long  as  there  are  those  in 
the  industry  who  have  not  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
The  cost  system  will  by  no  means  prove  a  sure 
cure  for  all  the  evils  that  exist;  it  is  certain, 
though,  that  with  the  universal  use  of  the  cost 
system  the  principal  evil,  ruinous  price-cutting, 
will  be  eliminated  to  a  very  large  extent.  Com¬ 
petition  would  then  be  more  on  the  basis  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  ability  to  render  service,  and  quality. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


SYSTEMATIC  ROUTINE  OF  JOB  THROUGH  SHOP. 

To  the  Editor:  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  28,  1917. 

The  article  by  James  J.  Finnegan,  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  (page  617),  entitled  “  Time 
Saved  in  the  Pressroom,”  makes  me  think  it  might  prove 
of  interest  to  know  of  the  system  employed  in  a  printing- 
office  out  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  plant  is  of  medium  size,  and  comprises  an  art  de¬ 
partment,  composing-room,  two  linotypes,  two  cylinder 
presses,  eight  platen  presses,  bronzer,  embossing-press, 
die-cutter,  and  folding,  roughing  and  stamping  machines. 
It  employs  an  average  of  fifty  people. 

The  job  tag  is  fully  prepared  by  clerks  in  the  office 
and  then  passed  to  the  superintendent,  who  checks  up  all 
the  items,  and  orders  stock  or  engravings  if  not  already 
on  hand.  The  job  is  next  given  to  the  foreman  of  the 
composing-room,  who  has  it  set  up  and  read ;  and  then  the 
proof  is  sent  out,  if  one  is  required  by  the  customer. 

As  the  customer,  upon  receiving  proof,  may  make 
changes  in  size  or  quantity,  we  would  not  think  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  cut  the  stock  or  lock  up  the  form  until  the  proof 
has  been  returned  with  his  0.  K.  Another  reason  is  that 
when  work  is  done  for  out-of-town  customers  the  proof  is 
out  a  week  or  more.  At  time  of  writing  there  were  fif¬ 
teen  proofs  out,  which  would  mean  that  fifteen  forms 
would  be  tied  up  requiring  a  special  rack;  and  we  all 
know  that  room,  chases,  quoins  and  furniture  are  scarce 
articles  in  nine  out  of  ten  printing-offices. 

As  soon  as  the  proof  is  returned  by  the  author,  the 
foreman  makes  out  full  cutting  instructions  and  passes 
the  job  tag  to  the  stock  clerk,  who  gives  the  stock  to  the 
stock  cutter.  It  is  then  cut,  checked  off  as  cut,  and  placed 
on  the  pressroom  table  with  the  number  of  the  job  on  it. 
The  job  tag  is  then  returned  to  the  composingrroom  fore¬ 
man,  who  in  turn  gives  it  out  to  the  stoneman,  to  be  locked 
up  and  placed  in  the  live  rack  as  ready  for  press. 

The  pressroom  foreman  always  finds  the  stock  on  the 
table,  as  no  form  is  ever  locked  up  before  the  stock  is  cut. 
After  the  form  is  printed  the  job  tag  is  forwarded  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  delivery,  who  lets  it  lay  on  drying 
trays  until  the  appointed  time  for  delivery.  If  there  is 
bindery  work  to  be  done,  he  sends  it  to  the  bindery  in  time 
so  that  it  will  be  finished  as  promised. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  mention  is  our  method  of 
selecting  stock.  A  file  and  sample  of  all  stock  and  the 
number  of  sheets  we  have  on  hand  is  kept  in  the  office, 
and  is  always  shown  to  a  customer  first,  thereby  obviating 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  stock  for  a  job,  as  we  carry 
a  large  variety.  We  can  usually  supply  the  wants  out  of 
stock  on  hand.  We  buy  in  large  quantities,  thereby  get¬ 
ting  benefit  of  price,  and  also  save  the  time  lost  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  stock  to  be  delivered  by  the  paper-dealers,  which 


seldom  happens,  as  stock,  if  not  on  hand,  is  ordered  as 
soon  as  a  job  is  taken  in,  and  is  usually  at  the  cutting- 
machine  awaiting  -the  cutting  instructions. 

Each  morning  the  stock  clerk  deducts  the  stock  used 
the  day  previous  from  the  stock  on  hand,  thereby  keeping 
the  office  file  up  to  date,  which  in  turn  acts  as  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  stock  on  hand  in  case  of  fire. 

Each  month,  as  the  current  market  quotations  come 
from  the  wholesalers,  the  price  of  the  stock  is  checked  up 
and  is  sold  at  prevailing  figures  irrespective  of  what  it 
was  purchased  for,  and  as  the  prices  have  been  advancing 
rapidly  this  has  been  a  great  boon  to  us. 

The  waste  or  cut-offs  of  stock  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  A  file  of  all  scraps  and  the  number  of  pieces  is 
kept  up  and  deductions  made  daily,  and  the  stock  charged 
for  the  same  as  if  cut  from  full  sheets.  The  stock  clerk 
keeps  the  pieces  in  packages,  and  each  package  has  a  num¬ 
ber  so  that  it  can  be  easily  found.  This  method  keeps  the 
scrap  pile  down  to  a  minimum,  and  nearly  all  waste  is 
utilized  in  time.  Charles  F.  Wolters. 


QUALITY  EQUIPMENT  PAYS. 

To  the  Editor:  Batesville,  Ind.,  March  20,  1917. 

It  is  with  some  temerity  that  I  address  thus  boldly  the 
audience  to  which  The  Inland  Printer  caters,  for  my 
knowledge  of  printing  is  but  slight  in  comparison  with 
that  of  hundreds  of  its  readers.  While  it  is,  in  fact,  more 
with  the  purchasing  of  printed  matter  that  I  have  been 
identified,  the  following  remarks  may  be  none  the  less 
valuable.  My  association  with  the  advertising  business 
dates  back  longer  than  I  now  care  to  think  of,  and  has 
included  service  in  Wall  street  houses  encrusted  with  half 
a  century  of  conservatism,  with  booming  automobile-tire 
makers,  and  with  metropolitan  advertising  agencies. 
Added  to  this  has  been  considerable  experience  in  cost, 
efficiency  and  organization  work  for  corporations  and  pri¬ 
vate  firms. 

In  all  this  work  I  have  necessarily  come  into  rather 
close  contact  with  printing-offices  in  cities  both  large  and 
small.  Viewing  their  equipment  from  the  standpoint 
naturally  adduced  by  reason  of  the  experience  detailed 
above,  I  have  been  inevitably  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  good  typography  and  good 
service. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  equipment  that  there 
has  been  driven  home  to  me  in  the  most  forcible  manner 
the  fact  that  the  printer,  unlike  almost  every  other  user  of 
intricate  and  precise  machinery,  is  content  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  purchase  equipment  that  is  not  of  the  first 
grade. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  printers  to  talk  about  asking 
first-class  prices  for  their  work,  but  I  know  from  what  I 
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have  seen  of  their  offices  and  their  product  that  first-class 
work  can  not  be  turned  out  with  second-class  machinery. 
While  the  merits  of  various  processes  and  systems  may 
still  offer  points  for  discussion,  there  are  among  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  printing  and  composing-room  machinery  definite 
and  non-debatable  grades. 

There  are  manufacturing  firms,  well  founded  and  with 
years  of  successful  and  unbroken  experience  behind  them, 
marketing  products  that  represent  the  highest  attainment 
in  their  particular  branch  of  the  art  and  capable  of  doing 
the  highest  class  of  work.  Printers  can  not  expect  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  customers  with  high-class,  high-price  work 
when  printing-room  or  composing-room  machines  are  used 
which  do  not  measure  up  to  standard. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of  this  situation. 
The  machines  that  are  of  the  finest  construction,  the  most 
advanced  design,  are  turned  out  by  firms  securely  in¬ 
trenched  financially  and  able  and  anxious  to  extend  to 
responsible  printers  extremely  favorable  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  invaluable  service.  I 
have  more  than  once  placed  an  order  with  a  printer  that 
was  higher  in  price  for  the  reason  that  I  felt  secure  in 
the  quality  of  the  work  that  would  be  delivered  and  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  delays  or  difficulties  while  the  job 
was  going  through,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  office’s 
first-class  equipment  was  backed  up  by  great  and  efficient 
organizations. 

The  thought  I  am  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  those 
who  may  read  these  lines  is  that  the  result  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  purchaser  of  printed  matter  has  inevitably 
resulted  in  my  adhering  to  an  adamant  rule  of  placing  all 
my  orders  with  printers  whose  equipment  I  know  to  be  the 
finest  obtainable.  When  my  president  or  the  Board  of 
Directors  question  the  matter  of  cost,  I  have  an  unassail¬ 
able  argument  in  our  own  shops.  We  ask  higher  than  the 
average  price  for  our  products,  but  we  know  that  we  not 
only  employ  first-class  material,  but  the  very  finest  tools 
and  fabricating  devices  that  the  market  affords.  We  serve 
our  customers  and  ask  our  price  with  full  confidence  by 
reason  of  this  fact  —  and  the  wise  printer  may  profit  by 
the  example.  Quality  equipment  pays. 

_ _  H.  S.  Spencer. 

MAINTAINING  ADVERTISING  RATES. 

To  the  Editor:  Holden,  Mo.,  April  2,  1917. 

Recently  I  received  a  request  from  a  western  milling 
company  for  advertising  rates.  I  replied  with  my  rate- 
card  —  never  mind  the  figures  —  and  soon  received  the 
following  reply: 

“  Of  the  140  northern  Missouri  newspapers  carrying 
our  plate,  we  find  the  average  net  rate  they  ask  to  be  only 
4%  cents  per  inch  per  thousand  circulation,  or  somewhat 
lower  than  the  rate  your  letter  names.” 

I  immediately  wrote  the  milling  company  to  this  effect : 

“  I  have  your  favor  of  recent  date  and  thank  you  for 
your  continued  consideration.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  140  chumps  in  Missouri  are  willing  to  sell  space 
at  4%  cents  per  inch  per  thousand.  I  know  of  one  chump 
with  3,500  circulation  who  sells  space  for  12  cents  to  17 
cents  per  inch  —  whenever  he  can  get  the  latter  figure. 

“  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  the  recent  statement  that 
over  800  country  newspapers  have  gone  to  the  wall  in  the 
past  few  months,  due  to  the  high  price  of  paper?  Kindly 
tell  me  how  many  mills  have  failed  since  the  war  began 
on  account  of  the  phenomenal  price  of  wheat.  So  far  as 
my  wife’s  household  accounts  show,  the  mill  “  rate-card  ” 
has  been  highly  variable  all  the  time,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  papermaker’s  “  rate-card.”  Why,  then,  are  country 


newspapers  failing  because  of  a  rise  in  paper  practically 
no  greater  than  that  of  wheat? 

“  The  answer  is  obvious.  Cost  experts  have  found  that 
the  average  cost  per  inch  of  the  legal  allotment  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  a  well-conducted  country  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  in  the  region  of  11  cents.  You  can  readily  figure 
the  “  profit  ”  there  is  at  4%  cents. 

“  If  The  Progress  must  “  go  broke,”  it  will  go  cheer¬ 
fully,  maintaining  a  living  rate  and  doing  without  adver¬ 
tising  rather  than  working  itself  to  death  “  selling  ” 
unprofitable  space. 

“  If  you  wish  to  do  business  with  a  red-blooded  news¬ 
paper,  The  Progress  will  be  pleased  to  receive  your 
orders.”  _  C.  L.  Hobart. 


SPEAK  FOR  IT. 

Photograph  by  R.  R.  Sallows,  Goderich,  Canada. 


TRY  THIS  ON  YOUR  PIANO! 

If  you  are  a  thirteen-em  operator,  try  to  see  if  you  can 
“  hang  up  ”  with  this  kind  of  stuff.  It  came  along  with  the 
copy  for  one  of  the  papers  we  print  t 

“  In  promulgating  your  esoteric  cogitations  or  articu¬ 
lating  your  superficial  sentimentalities  and  amicable  or 
philosophic  observations,  beware  of  platitudinous  ponder¬ 
osity. 

“  Let  your  conversational  communications  possess  a 
clarified  conciseness  and  a  compacted  comprehensiveness 
and  cogency.  Eschew  all  conglomerations  of  flatulent  gar¬ 
rulity  and  affectations.  Let  your  extemporaneous  descant- 
ings  and  unpremeditated  expatiations  have  intelligibility 
and  veracious  vivacity  without  bombast;  sedulously  avoid 
polysyllabic  profundity,  pompous  prolixity,  verbosity  and 
vapidity. 

“  In  other  words,  talk  plainly,  briefly,  naturally.  Say 
what  you  mean,  mean  what  you  say,  and  don’t  use  big 
words.” —  The  Linotype  Bulletin. 
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Gasoline  Burner  Gives  Trouble. 

Theodore  J.  Boyce,  of  Covington,  Tennessee,  writes  in 
part  as  follows :  “  I  had  an  experience  with  a  warped 

dome  on  a  gasoline  burner.  This  dome  did  not  have  good 
contact  with  the  burner  plate  and  as  a  result  back-firing 
occurred.  After  securing  a  close  fit  on  these  parts,  and 
screwing  the  dome  down  tight,  the  trouble  was  not  expe¬ 
rienced  again.” 

Operator  Causes  the  Bending  of  Matrices. 

An  Oklahoma  operator  writes:  “We  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  some  trouble  with  our  No.  15  linotype,  or,  rather,  with 
the  matrices.  I  am  sending  two  of  the  matrices  to  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  our  trouble.  You  will  notice  that 
the  top  of  the  lower  inside  lug  (on  the  mold  side  of  the 
matrix)  is  bent  to  the  left.  I  can  not  locate  the  cause 
The  matrices  give  trouble  by  sticking  in  the  channels  of 
the  magazine.  The  bending  seems  to  have  begun  several 
months  ago.  I  thought  I  could  work  it  out  myself,  but 
am  ready  to  give  up.  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  the 
cause  and  am  in  hopes  that  you  will  be  able  to  enlighten 
me  regarding  the  cause  and  the  proper  remedy.  I  have 
watched  The  Inland  Printer  Machine  Composition  De¬ 
partment  to  see  if  I  could  gain  any  information  that 
would  enable  me  to  locate  the  trouble,  but  have  found 
nothing  that  touches  on  trouble  of  this  character.” 

Answer. —  We  note  what  you  state  regarding  these 
matrices,  but  are  unable  to  find  the  ears  bent  as  you 
describe.  The  matrices  are  returned  for  your  further 
examination.  The  cause  of  thin  matrices  bending  on  the 
back  lower  lug  may  be  due  to  the  operator  sending  the  line 
up  with  undue  force.  This  causes  a  matrix  on  the  left 
end  of  the  line  to  be  elevated  a  trifle.  When  the  matrix 
advances  as  far  as  the  line-delivery  channel,  the  lower 
lug  strikes  the  rail,  and  is  often  bent  —  but  always  toward 
the  right,  and  not  to  the  left,  as  you  describe.  The  “  i,” 
“  1,”  and  other  characters  of  similar  thickness,  are  the 
most  commonly  damaged. 

Ventilation  of  Composing-Rooms. 

The  foreman  of  a  Texas  newspaper  writes :  “  Please 

send  me  any  information  you  have  on  the  ventilation  of 
composing-rooms,  especially  as  regards  the  piping  of  lino¬ 
type  machines.” 

Answer. — The  approved  method  of  ventilation  of  work¬ 
shops  is  by  forced  draft,  using  air  that  is  washed.  It 
involves  a  heavy  expenditure  for  equipment,  and  for  that 
reason  there  are  very  few  printing-plants  employing  this 
method.  Another  and  less  expensive  plan  is  to  have  an 
air  shaft  of  sufficient  capacity  equipped  with  an  exhaust 
fan,  driven  by  a  motor.  Every  floor  of  the  plant  is  con¬ 
nected  to  this  air  shaft.  The  exhaust  fan  has  sufficient 
speed  to  cause  a  constant  current  of  air  to  be  drawn 


through  the  opening,  which  is  usually  cut  through  close  to 
the  ceiling  of  each  department  or  floor.  The  withdrawal 
of  gas  and  latent  heat  from  the  melting-pots  and  burners 
of  type  and  slug  casting  machines  is  brought  about  by  a 
forced-draught  system.  An  exhaust  fan,  driven  by  a 
motor,  is  connected  to  galvanized  sheet-metal  pipes  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  carry  off  the  spent  gas  from  the 
machines.  The  terminal  of  the  pipe  is  to  the  open  air. 
The  pipe  of  each  machine  is  equipped  with  a  hood  that 
extends  quite  close  to  the  chimney  of  the  metal-pot.  The 
heat  and  gas  emanating  from  the  chimney  of  the  pot  is 
withdrawn  by  the  draft  created  by  the  fan.  This  method 
is  employed  on  the  machines  in  The  Henry  0.  Shepard 
plant  and  has  the  approval  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Factory  Inspection.  We  will  furnish  diagrams  and  fur¬ 
ther  information  to  any  one  desiring  details. 

Slugs  of  Unequal  Height. 

An  Illinois  operator  writes :  “  I  am  sending  you  by 

parcel  post  two  slugs  for  your  examination  on  which  there 
is  quite  a  variance  in  height  of  the  ends.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  an  underlay  when  printing  4  double-up  ’  slugs.  The 
machine  is  a  Model  8,  and  is  equipped  with  an  electric 
metal-pot.  The  mouthpiece  was  removed  at  some  time 
and  has  not  been  correctly  replaced.  The  wedge  has  been 
broken  off  and  does  not  extend  the  full  length  of  the 
mouthpiece,  causing  a  slight  leak.  Does  an  electric  pot 
require  asbestos  packing  around  the  mouth?  The 
distributor-box  screws  on  both  machines  have  been 
twisted  off.” 

Answer. —  When  the  height  of  a  slug  varies,  the  first 
thought  is  in  reference  to  the  back  trimming-knife,  which 
may  need  resetting.  Before  this  is  done,  examine  the 
mold  and  see  that  the  face  of  both  the  cap  and  base  are 
in  alignment.  This  is  one  of  the  first  necessary  steps  to 
secure  slugs  of  proper  height.  See  that  the  mold-banking 
screws  are  as  tight  as  you  can  get  them.  Remove  all 
metal  from  face  and  back  of  mold  and  from  the  vise  jaw. 
In  adjusting  the  back  trimming-knife,  see  that  there  is 
no  metal  adhering  on  the  back  of  the  mold.  Set  the  knife 
to  a  light  bearing  on  the  back  of  the  mold  and  tighten 
the  banking  screws.  These  should  remain  tight  during* 
the  subsequent  operations  of  adjustment.  Set  a  cap.  line 
about  fifteen  picas  in  length  and  cast  a  slug,  and  meas¬ 
ure  it  on  both  ends  when  the  slug  becomes  cold.  Adjust 
the  screws  so  that  a  fifteen-em  slug  will  measure  .918 
inch  on  each  end.  Another  point  to  remember  is  that 
on  a  water-cooled  disk  the  three  screws  that  hold  the 
circular  plate  in  front  of  the  disk  should  be  driven  up 
tight  with  a  piece  of  brass.  If  these  screws  become  loose, 
the  height  of  slugs  will  vary.  To  repair  the  mouthpiece 
leak,  clean  off  the  metal  around  the  place  where  it  leaks. 
Turn  off  the  heat  and  allow  the  pot  to  become  cold.  When 
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it  is  “  dead  ”  cold,  add  some  salt  to  printers’  lye,  about 
three  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint,  soak  a  cloth  or  sponge  in 
this  solution  and  apply  to  the  leaky  place.  Continue 
operation  until  the  place  is  well  moistened  with  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Allow  it  to  dry  by  evaporation,  and  if  the  crystals 
of  this  solution  form  in  the  seam  you  will  not  have  any 
further  trouble.  Asbestos  may  be  applied  around  the 
front  end  of  the  crucible,  but  it  must  not  interfere  with 
the  forward  movement  of  the  metal-pot.  Mix  the  pow¬ 
dered  asbestos  to  the  consistency  of  bread  dough  and  apply 
to  the  openings  around  the  front  of  crucible  when  the  pot 
is  cold.  Smooth  off  the  surface  with  a  wet  sponge.  We 
do  not  know  what  screws  you  refer  to  in  last  sentence. 

The  Releasing  of  Matrices. 

A  Massachusetts  printer  writes :  “  I  have  a  Model  8 

machine  and  the  escapements  are  continually  sticking.  I 
removed  the  pawls,  cleaned  them  thoroughly  and  rubbed 
them  with  graphite,  and  in  two  days  they  began  to  stick 
again.  By  using  gasoline  frequently  they  work  fairly  well. 
When  I  touch  a  key  the  front  pawl  drops  and  stays  there. 
I  clean  matrices  and  magazine  often,  but  it  does  not  stop 
the  trouble.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  burrs  on  the 
pawls.  I  tried  increasing  tension  of  verge  spring,  but  with 
no  effect,  and  put  in  new  springs,  but  it  was  useless.  A 
solution  of  this  trouble  will  be  gratefully  accepted.” 

Answer. —  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  is 
not  due  to  the  action  of  the  verges.  To  test  for  the  cause, 
try  the  keys  after  the  channels  are  empty  and  observe  if 
any  of  the  pawls  act  as  you  have  described.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  distributor-screws  or  other  parts  allow 
oil  to  foul  the  lugs  of  the  matrices,  which  cause  them  to 
act  in  that  manner.  If  you  wish  to  try  out  our  suggestions 
you  may  run  out  the  first  compartment  of  the  magazine, 
which  will  include  all  of  the  channels  from  “  e  ”  to  “  p.” 
Place  the  matrices  on  their  edge  on  a  galley.  Take  a  green- 
rubber  eraser  and  with  it  clean  the  edges  of  matrices  and 
ears.  When  this  is  done,  take  a  brush  and  polish  the  edges 
with  dry  graphite.  Turn  the  matrices  over  and  treat  the 
other  edges  in  the  same  manner.  This  will  insure  that  the 
matrices  are  as  clean  as  they  should  be.  The  next  step  is 
to  take  a  clean  cloth,  moisten  it  a  trifle  with  gasoline  and 
clean  the  thread  of  each  of  the  distributor-screws  near 
the  distribution-box.  The  thread  of  these  screws  should 
always  be  free  from  oil.  When  this  is  done,  remove  the 
magazine  and  with  the  magazine-brush  clean  all  dust  from 
the  empty  compartment.  The  proper  brushing  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  will  leave  them  free  from  dust.  Afterward,  a  small 
amount  of  dry  graphite  may  be  used  on  the  brush,  which 
will  tend  to  polish  the  channels.  This  will  reduce  the  fric¬ 
tion  to  a  minimum  and  permit  the  matrices  to  slide  freely. 
Before  placing  the  magazine  on  the  machine  again,  remove 
the  escapement  and  move  the  plungers  to  see  if  any  of  them 
fail  to  return  by  spring  action  to  normal  position.  If  you 
find  any  of  them  working  hard,  you  should  remove  the 
flat  strip,  polish  it  well  with  a  piece  of  crocus  cloth,  and 
then  graphite  its  surface.  Remove  any  plung.er  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  bind  and  see  if  it  shows  signs  of  being  bent.  If 
so,  straighten  the  one  that  is  bent,  or  put  in  one  that  is 
straight.  Graphite  the  exposed  plungers  and  then  return 
the  plate  to  its  position.  Put  in  the  escapement  and  try 
the  keys  before  returning  the  magazine  to  place.  When 
a  test  of  the  verge  action  shows  that  the  verges  act  prop¬ 
erly,  put  on  the  magazine.  Before  putting  the  matrices 
back  in  the  magazine,  take  the  magazine-brush  and  put  a 
small  amount  of  graphite  on  its  bristles;  run  the  brush 
back  and  forth  through  the  jaws  of  the  first  elevator  and 
those  of  the  line-delivery  channel.  This  is  done  to  remove 


any  grease  that  might  possibly  be  there.  Run  the  matrices 
in  and  try  the  keys  of  the  characters  that  previously  gave 
trouble.  If  our  diagnosis  is  correct,  you  should  not  be 
troubled  again  in  that  manner. 

Metal  Fringes  Around  Mold-Cell. 

A  Minnesota  publisher  writes  as  follows :  “  What  is 

the  cause  of  the  following  named  troubles:  Just  after  a 
line  is  cast,  and  just  before  slug  touches  the  back  knife, 
instead  of  just  the  jets  and  cross  vents  showing,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  whole  slug  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal, 
and,  therefore,  when  the  slug  is  ejected,  a  fin  appears  on 
bottom  of  the  slug.  If  the  mouthpiece  is  wiped  clean  a 
few  perfect  slugs  will  appear  and  then  the  same  old  story, 
a  thin  cake  of  metal  appearing  on  bottom  of  slug.  What 
causes  back  squirts,  and  can  they  be  stopped  by  deepening 
the  vents?  ” 

Answer. —  A  slug  should  have  accompanied  the  letter. 
It  would  enable  us  to  form  a  more  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  that  produce  the  trouble  you  describe.  As  mat¬ 
ters  stand,  we  suggest  that  you  clean  the  back  of  the  mold 
around  the  cell  with  a  sharp  piece  of  brass  rule.  Keep  the 
back  mold-wiper  pressed  tightly  against  the  back  of  the 
mold  so  it  will  prevent  the  adhering  of  metal.  If  the  fore¬ 
going  does  not  remedy  the  trouble,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  edges  of  the  mold  are  rounded  off.  In  such 
a  case,  the  mold  may  have  to  be  ground  by  the  Mergen- 
thaler  company.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  slug 
to  examine,  we  can  not  state  definitely.  The  back  squirts 
may  be  caused  by  the  metal  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
mold,  adjacent  to  the  mold  cell,  or  it  may  be  from  an 
imperfect  lock-up  between  the  pot  mouthpiece  and  the  mold. 
A  lock-up  test  will  reveal  the  real  cause.  To  make  this 
test,  clean  off  the  mold,  using  brass  rule  to  remove  adher¬ 
ing  metal,  remove  the  mold-wiper,  coat  the  back  of  the  mold 
uniformly  with  an  even,  thin  coating  of  red  ink.  Allow 
the  cams  to  make  one  revolution  and  examine  the  result 
of  the  contact.  The  ink  transferred  to  the  mouthpiece  will 
indicate  just  how  even  the  lock-up  is.  Imperfect  tempera¬ 
ture  is  also  a  cause  of  back  squirts,  as  another  cause  is 
met  with  when  the  pot-lever  spring  is  weak  or  broken.  Do 
not  deepen  the  vents  unless  there  is  a  total  absence  of  sprue. 
Keep  the  vents  open  with  a  pointed  instrument. 


Plain  Printing  Types  -  --  Condensed  Face. 

Cartoon  by  Will  Hope. 
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Compiled  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  Association  of  Makers  of  Coated  Papers  has  been 
formed,  with  headquarters  in  London. 

The  weekly  John  Bull  is  said  to  have  attained  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  one  and  a  half  million  copies. 

It  is  claimed  that  forty-six  per  cent  of  the  male  work¬ 
ers  at  printing,  including  old  men  and  boys,  have  joined 
the  war  forces. 

Announcement  was  recently  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Government  deprecated  the  starting  of 
new  newspapers. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  sanctioned,  for  official 
reading,  experiments  with  simplified  spelling  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  England. 

The  noted  printing  firm  of  Blades,  East  &  Blades  has 
subscribed  for  £50,000  of  the  war  loan,  no  doubt  the'largest 
amount  taken  by  any  one  in  the  printing  business. 

Any  printer  now  ordering  copper  half-tones  made  must 
return  an  equivalent  in  their  weight  of  old  copper.  The 
Government  has  taken  control  of  all  the  copper  in  the 
country. 

The  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Design  and  Industries  Association,  arranged  for  an 
exhibition  of  printing  in  the  gallery  rooms  from  April 
15  to  21. 

A  large  number  of  newspapers  have  recently  raised 
their  price  from  %  penny  to  1  penny,  and  from  1  penny  to 
1%  and  2  pence.  Others,  instead  of  making  any  increase 
in  price,  have  reduced  their  size. 

Even  renowned  old  Punch,  after  maintaining  its  price 
of  3  pence  during  the  seventy-six  years  of  its  existence, 
has  succumbed  to  war  conditions,  and  on  March  14  doubled 
its  price  and  reduced  its  number  of  pages. 

Under  new  regulations,  licenses  may  be  granted  to 
papermakers  to  import,  during  the  twelve  months  begin¬ 
ning  March  1,  one-half  of  the  weight  of  papermaking 
materials  which  they  imported  in  the  previous  year. 

An  additional  war  bonus  of  3  shillings  per  week  has 
been  arranged  for  the  letterpress  printing  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing  trades  in  Glasgow.  This  is  the  third  increase  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  brings  the  minimum  wage 
up  to  45  shillings  ($10.95)  per  week. 

According  to  new  regulations  issued  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Paper,  the  importation  of  printed  forms, 
writing-papers  with  printed  headings,  calendars,  show¬ 
cards,  labels,  posters,  and  color  or  lithographic  printing, 
and  other  printed  and  coated  paper  and  paper  hangings, 
will  not  be  permitted. 

The  Government  has  placed  a  ban  on  posters,  and  here¬ 
after  no  paper  poster  may  be  produced  the  superficial  area 
of  which  exceeds  600  square  inches  (20  by  30  inches).  The 
use  of  paper  posters  announcing  the  contents  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  advertising  any  newspaper  or  periodical,  is  pro¬ 
hibited  except  at  the  place  of  publication;  and  no  retailer 
may  display  posters  respecting  his  goods  except  at  his  place 
of  business. 

The  Art  and  Research  Bureau  has  opened  offices  in 
London.  Its  main  business  is  to  supply  photographs  for 
illustrative  purposes.  It  has  at  its  disposal  indexes  giving 
references  to  over  two  million  books  and  seven  million 
woodcuts  and  engravings.  By  reference  to  this  collection, 


to  which  additions  are  constantly  made,  any  subject  can 
be  adequately  illustrated  and  photographs  supplied.  It 
would  seem  that  a  service  of  this  sort  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  establish  in  the  United  States. 

A  list  of  occupations  for  which  in  future  no  additional 
men  between  eighteen  and  sixty-one  years  of  age  can  be 
engaged  has  been  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions. 
Among  these  are  bookbinding,  letterpress  and  lithographic 
printing,  papermaking,  wall-paper  manufacture,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  canvassers,  clerks  and  shop  assistants. 

The  Council  of  the  Press  Photographers’  Association 
has  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  alarm  and  strong 
indignation  because  of  the  action  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  in  competing  with  professional  press  photographers. 
It  was  alleged  that  photographs  were  secured  owing  to 
special  facilities  granted  to  Royal  Flying  Corps  men  and 
refused  to  professional  men,  and  were  supplied  to  various 
newspapers. 

Over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars’  worth  of  American 
books  will  be  debarred  annually,  if  England  holds  to  the 
order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  books  and  other 
printed  matter.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  United 
Kingdom  received  from  the  United  States  books,  music, 
maps,  engravings,  etchings,  photographs,  etc.,  in  1916  to 
the  value  of  $1,333,586;  in  1915  the  value  was  $1,155,901, 
and  in  1914,  $1,510,694. 

Admitting  that  it  has  “  been  a  sort  of  pariah  amongst 
[how  we  do  hate  that  adding  of  st  to  the  sufficient  among, 
which  the  British  are  so  fond  of  doing]  British  printing- 
trade  journals,  in  that  our  pages  were  larger,”  our  really 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  British  and  Colonial  Printer 
and  Stationer,  announces  a  contemplated  reduction  in  size 
of  page.  We  are  happy  to  learn  of  this,  and  would  suggest 
that  its  long  name  could  also  stand  some  reduction. 

GERMANY. 

Just  two  hundred  years  ago  appeared  the  first  Berlin 
medical  journal.  It  was  started  by  Dr.  Johannes  Daniel 
Gohl,  under  the  Latin  name,  Acta  Medicorum  Berolinen- 
sium,  and  ended  with  his  death  in  1731. 

The  Berlin  qity  directory  for  1917  lists  862  printing- 
offices,  including  those  in  the  suburban  towns  of  Charlot- 
tenburg,  Neukolln,  Berlin-Schoneburg  and  Berlin  Wilmers- 
dorf.  There  are  764  offices  in  Berlin  proper. 

In  Berlin  there  have  up  to  recently  been  issued  227,- 
000,000  bread-cards.  Were  these  placed  in  one  pile  it 
would  reach  a  height  of  56,500  meters,  and  if  laid  out  in 
a  ribbon  this  would  attain  a  length  of  35,185,000  meters 
(115,436,130  feet). 

It  is  reported  that,  because  of  lack  of  other  means  of 
transportation,  the  Berlin  Tageblatt  uses  elephants  to 
carry  its  rolls  of  paper  from  the  railway  freight  station 
to  its  pressrooms.  The  animals  are  furnished  by  Hagen- 
beck,  the  celebrated  menagerie  supply  man. 

For  the  occasion  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Reformation,  the  German  Book-Trades  Museum  at 
Leipsic  plans  a  Bible  Exposition,  to  show  all  the  Bibles  in 
the  various  languages.  The  museum  invites  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  who  may  be  interested.  As  may  be  remembered, 
this  museum  possesses  one  of  Gutenberg’s  forty-two-line 
Bibles.  It  also  has  several  other  rare  Bibles. 

While  it  is  being  earnestly  discussed  in  England 
whether  or  not  publishers  are  to  be  considered  essential  in 
war  times,  word  comes  from  Germany  that  the  publication 
of  books  is  there  being  encouraged  as  much  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  people.  It 
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is  said  that  one  German  firm  has  actually  issued  a  complete 
new  edition  of  Dickens’  works.  This  would  show  that  the 
Germans  do  not  draw  national  lines  in  literature. 

The  library  of  the  noted  typotechnical  writer  and 
Nestor  of  printing,  Theodor  Goebel,  recently  deceased,  has 
been  sold  to  the  bookselling  house  of  Horst  Stobbe,  at 
Munich.  The  valuable  collection,  gathered  through  years 
of  indefatigable  effort,  brought  the  rather  small  sum  of 
3,200  marks.  The  first  part,  numbering  458  entries  and 
comprising  many  rare  and  costly  volumes,  was  recently 
auctioned  off  by  the  Stobbe  firm.  The  second  part  will 
next  be  offered  at  auction.  This  consists  of  about  1,200 
entries,  covering  the  domains  of  book  publishing,  printing, 
the  various  reproductive  processes,  typotechnology,  typo¬ 
graphical  history,  etc.  It  is  hoped  to  dispose  of  this  in  one 
lot,  to  obviate  its  dismemberment. 

FRANCE. 

Printing-offices  now  cooperate  with  one  another  to 
get  out  work  whenever  a  single  one  finds  itself  hampered 
by  shortage  of  help. 

The  President  of  France  has  contributed  200  francs 
($38.60)  to  the  relief  fund  of  the  Master  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  assist  members  who  are  prisoners  of  war. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  French  Master  Printers’  Association  there  was  read 
an  article  published  in  The  Inland  Printer  and  given  to 
the  study  of  the  unification  of  interests  in  the  business. 

In  a  number  of  cities  the  members  of  typographical 
unions  have  obtained  war  and  high-cost-of-living  bonuses 
from  the  employers,  and  in  other  cities  demands  for  such 
are  under  consideration.  The  matter  is  also  being  agi¬ 
tated  in  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the  National  Printing 
Office  at  Paris,  in  which  instance  relief  will  have  to  come 
by  action  of  Parliament. 

Since  January  1  augmented  postal  rates  have  been  in 
effect.  Letters  weighing  20  grammes  (%  ounce)  or  less 
take  3  cents  (15  centimes)  ;  up  to  50  grammes,  5  cents. 
Post-cards  take  3  cents;  with  response,  6  cents.  View- 
cards,  with  one  to  five  words  of  correspondence,  2  cents; 
without  correspondence,  1  cent.  Printed  matter,  weighing 
50  grammes  (%  ounce)  or  less,  1  cent;  100  grammes,  2 
cents;  above  100  grammes,  1  cent  per  100  grammes.  Inter¬ 
national  postal  rates  are  not  changed. 

The  Master  Printers’  Association  has  taken  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  standardizing  paper-sizes,  and  one  of  its 
committees  recently  discussed  a  project  presented  by 
Gabriel  Delmas,  that  the  sizes  of  paper  and  their  weights 
be  arranged  decimally.  This  idea  does  not  accord  with 
the  tentative  scheme  which  is  under  discussion  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  English  Master  Printers’  Association,  which 
seeks  to  attain  standardization  merely  through  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  sizes  from  the  present  great  number,  and  fixing 
upon  certain  ones  as  the  standard.  Nor  do  the  English 
printers  and  stationers  seem  disposed  as  yet  to  apply  the 
metrical  system  of  measures  to  paper-sizes.  Of  course, 
the  French  sizes  are  all  measured  in  centimeters.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if,  in  fixing  upon  standards,  neither  nation  will 
agree  upon  anything  that  might  have  an  international  char¬ 
acter.  One  would  imagine  that  now  is  the  time  to  “  get 
together  ”  on  this  very  important  proposition. 

AUSTRALIA. 

In  New  Zealand  a  grant  of  a  lease  and  reservations  of 
over  30,000  acres  of  bush  land  has  been  made  to  a  paper¬ 
making  company.  The  company  has  the  necessary  water¬ 


power  rights  and  further  bush  preserves  of  30,000  acres 
have  been  set  aside  by  the  Government  for  the  purposes 
of  the  industry. 

The  South  Australia  Department  of  Chemistry  has 
issued  a  bulletin  giving  details  of  an  investigation  into 
the  prospects  of  establishing  the  paper  industry  in  that 
State.  This  investigation  was  made  because  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  famine  in  certain  classes  of  paper,  due  to  the 
war.  It  'is  believed  that  the  chief  material  to  be  used  must 
be  straw,  of  which  500,000  tons  are  available  annually 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  leading  seaport.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  this  straw  will  yield  a  satisfactory 
pulp  for  paper  of  ordinary  quality. 

AUSTRIA. 

“  Why  should  the  printers  charge  more  for  their 
work?  ”  This  is  answered  in  Austria  by  pointing  to  the 
following  advances  in  the  cost  of  things  that  go  into  print¬ 
ing:  Ordinary  paper,  250  to  300  per  cent;  fine  papers, 
300  to  400;  cardboards,  200  to  250;  roll  paper,  75  to  80; 
envelopes,  110  to  250;  inks,  200  to  300;  roller  composition, 
420  to  800 ;  oils,  benzine,  turpentine,  etc.,  50  to  300 ;  metals, 
200  to  300;  type,  150  to  250;  occupation  tax  (war  in¬ 
crease),  60  to  100;  income  tax  (war  increase),  15  to  120; 
other  war  tax  increases,  up  to  100  per  cent;  postage  and 
parcel  post,  33%  to  50;  stamp  tax  and  other  rates,  33% 
to  100;  higher  wages  and  cost-of-living  bonuses,  5  to  30; 
freights,  30  to  100 ;  fuels,  50  to  100  per  cent. 

RUSSIA. 

According  to  TJltro  Rossii,  Russia  now  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  Finland  for  paper,  because  but  three  home 
factories  are  producing  paper.  The  production  has  fallen 
off  from  20,000,000  puds  annually  before  the  war  to 
12,500,000  puds,  of  which  Finland  furnishes  9,000,000  to 
10,000,000  puds,  as  against  8,000,000  puds  before  the  war. 
The  mills  can  not  obtain  sufficient  wood-pulp,  as  the  two 
largest  producers  are  in  German  hands  and  the  remaining 
five  can  supply  but  half  the  desired  quantity.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  Finnish  wood-pulp  has  raised  250  per  cent  in 
price.  The  position  of  the  Russian  newspapers  is  very 
shaky,  because  the  Finnish  paper  manufacturers  have  cur¬ 
tailed  the  delivery  of  news-paper  twenty  per  cent,  in  order 
to  devote  more  effort  to  the  production  of  higher-class  and 
still  higher-priced  papers. 

TURKEY. 

The  first  Russian  newspaper  published  in  Trebizond 
made  its  appearance  on  November  14,  1916,  under  the  name 
of  Trebinzondsky  Voenni  Listok.  Heretofore,  all  except 
those  who  received  the  official  telegrams  or  who  under¬ 
stood  Greek,  had  to  wait  for  newspapers  from  Batum, 
Tiflis,  Moscow  and  other  parts  of  Russia.  The  new  paper 
is  issued  daily,  at  6  kopecks  (3  cents)  a  copy. 

ARGENTINE. 

The  typographical  union  of  Buenos  Aires  has  secured 
an  agreement  from  the  local  employers’  organization  to 
employ  its  members  exclusively  in  their  shops.  The  eight- 
hour  day  rules  in  the  Buenos  Aires  printing-trade.  The 
city  has  a  well-organized  printing-trade  school,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Argentino  de  los  Artes  graficos. 

HOLLAND. 

A  new  wage-scale  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  working 
and  employing  printers  of  this  country,  through  which  the 
15,000  employees  will  receive  yearly  about  3,000,000  more 
florins  in  wage,  besides  ameliorations  in  rules  and  hours 
of  service,  six  instead  of  four  days’  vacation  with  pay 
annually,  a  limitation  of  overtime,  sick  benefits,  etc. 


“KATHERINE  ELIZABETH” 

Four-color  illustration  from  the  painting  by  John  C.  Johansen,  printed  by  The 
Calvert-Hatch  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  lead  mould  electrotypes  of  the 
original  half-tone  plates,  both  made  by  the  Eclipse  Electrotype  and  Engraving 
Company,  also  of  Cleveland.  As  originally  used,  the  print  was  tipped  inside 
a  blind-embossed  panel  on  the  cover  of  a  handsome  book,  “Tips  o’ Type,” 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Queries  regarding  process  engraving,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers,  axe  solicited  for  this  department.  Our  technical 
research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


The  Theory  of  Photographic  Reproduction. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  director  of  the  Eastman  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  Rochester,  New  York,  addressed  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  recently  on  work  in  the 
laboratory,  dealing  with  the  very  fundamentals  of  photo¬ 
graphic  processes.  The  endeavor  was  to  find  how  nearly 
the  varying  shades  from  black  to  white  in  an  object  can 
be  reproduced  by  photography.  In  the  case  of  a  landscape, 
for  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  range  of  brightness 
from  that  of  the  sky  to  the  deepest  shadows  in  the  land¬ 
scape  can  not  be  reproduced  by  any  photographic  process. 
He  showed  the  limited  scales  from  white  to  black  afforded 
by  the  different  photographic  papers,  from  which  one  can 
understand  why  engravings  from  photographic  prints  are 
frequently  unsatisfactory.  When  these  researches  are 
published  they  will  be  of  great  interest  to  processworkers, 
and  the  prediction  is  ventured  here  that  while  the  scale  of 
difference  between  highest  lights  and  deepest  shadows  in 
half-tone  engraving  is  limited,  the  reproduction  of  line  sub¬ 
jects  by  photoengraving  comes  nearer  perfection. 

Safety  for  Acid  Carboys. 

James  C.  Johnson,  Atlanta,  writes:  “What  can  you 
advise  as  to  a  safe  way  of  keeping  acid  carboys?  At  one 
time  we  had  an  accident  when  a  nitric-acid  carboy  broke, 
and  the  way  it  chewed  up  the  wooden  floor  and  nearly 
killed  every  one  in  the  place  from  breathing  the  brown 
fumes  it  made  threw  a  scare  into  me  I  can  not  forget. 
Since  then  I  have  kept  the  acid  carboys  out  in  the  back 
yard,  though  it  is  mighty  inconvenient.  Where  are  they 
usually  kept?  ” 

Answer. — Concrete  is  so  much  used  in  building  con¬ 
struction  now,  particularly  for  floors,  and  photoengravers 
are  choosing  concrete  buildings  for  their  shops,  so  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  nitric  acid  getting  loose  on  wooden  floors  is  less¬ 
ened.  What  is  advised,  where  there  are  wooden  floors,  is 
to  have  a  mason  construct  a  piece  of  concrete  flooring  over 
the  wooden  one  in  a  corner  where  the  carboys  may  be  kept. 
This  should  have  a  ledge  around  it  high  enough  to  keep  the 
acid  from  reaching  the  floor  in  case  of  breakage.  The  con¬ 
crete  may  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  hot  tar  to  make  it 
thoroughly  acid-proof. 

Processwork  After  the  War. 

How  is  war  going  to  affect  processwork,  is  the  question 
most  commonly  asked  these  days.  The  question  might  best 
be  answered  in  the  experience  of  England  after  two  years 
of  war.  William  Gamble  has  this  to  say  about  it  in  the 
Penrose  Diary  for  1917,  which  recently  arrived  in  this 
country.  A  few  sentences  from  his  foreword  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  The  process  which  is  making  the  most  headway, 
and  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  after  the  war, 


is  the  rotary  photogravure  method,  much  progress  being 
made  in  it,  despite  the  war.  The  offset  lithographic  proc¬ 
ess  continues  to  be  largely  exploited.  A  line  of  business 
which  has  greatly  developed  during  the  war  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  brass  name-plates  by  process  methods,  and  several 
houses  have  taken  up  this  method  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  An  increasing  demand  is  being  made  by  engineers 
for  rapid  methods  of  producing  bromid  prints  from  their 
drawings.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  production  of 
black-line  prints  direct  from  blue-prints  at  one  exposure 
by  using  a  special  color-filter  and  color-sensitive  paper. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  before  another  issue  of  our  pocket- 
book  is  due  hostilities  will  be  ended,  and  processwork  will 
have  entered  on  a  period  of  greater  prosperity  than  existed 
before  the  war.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such 
will  be  the  case.” 

Offset  Blanket  Troubles. 

“  Lithographer,”  Newark,  New  Jersey,  complains  about 
trouble  with  the  rubber  offset  blanket.  He  says  that  some¬ 
times  a  run  will  harden  the  blanket,  while  other  runs  will 
soften  it.  Then,  again,  when  type  is  printed,  the  lines  of 
type  will  bring  the  blanket  up  into  lines  in  quite  a  relief. 
He  wants  to  know  if  there  is  any  explanation  for  these 
changes  in  the  rubber  blanket. 

Answer. —  The  softening  of  the  rubber  blanket,  and  the 
swelling  into  ridges  where  lines  of  type  are  offset  upon  it, 
can  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  oils,  and  particu¬ 
larly  oil  of  turpentine,  are  solvents  of  rubber.  The  oil  in 
the  ink  used  in  type-printing  is  absorbed  by  the  rubber  and 
swells  it,  causing  the  ridges.  In  the  same  way,  when  broad 
areas  of  ink  are  used  in  offset  printing,  the  rubber  softens 
by  the  absorption  of  oil  from  the  ink.  The  hardening  of 
the  rubber  blanket  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Sulphur  has 
the  property  of  hardening  rubber,  and  as  sulphur  is  now 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  black  ink,  such  ink  may 
cause  hardening  of  the  blanket. 

Rakes  and  Punches  for  Vignetting. 

F.  W.  E.,  Farmington,  Maine,  writes :  “  I  have  been  a 
constant  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer  for  about  eleven 
years  and  have  never  before  asked  a  question.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  difference  between  the  use  of  a  vignette  punch 
and  a  rake.  For  how  many  different  screens  do  they  make 
punches?  If  you  have  a  150-line  punch,  can  it  be  used  to 
vignette  a  175-line  screen  half-tone?  I  should  like  to  know 
the  use  of  the  punch  and  also  the  rake.  If  one  had  a  set 
of  punches  would  a  rake  be  necessary?  What  do  these 
tools  cost?  ” 

Answer. —  The  hammer  and  punch  for  vignetting  edges 
are  used  by  pressmen  who  are  dealing  with  half-tones 
locked  up  in  forms.  Rakes,  combs  or  lining  tools  are  used 
by  engravers  who  have  the  engraved  block  in  hand. 
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Punches,  like  roulettes,  press  down  the  metal  in  lines, 
while  rakes,  combs  and  lining  gravers  cut  parallel  lines  in 
the  metal,  the  latter  being  the  better  method  of  vignetting. 
The  present  prices  for  these  tools,  made  to  fit  any  screen, 
are  about  as  follows:  Hammers  with  different  screen  at 
each  end,  $5;  punches,  $1.50;  stipple  punches,  $2.50; 
rakes,  $2.50;  combs,  $2;  roulettes,  $1.75. 

Pen-and-ink  Drawing  Is  Returning. 

“  Student,”  Cincinnati,  writes :  “  I  am  studying  hard 

in  one  of  the  art  schools  and  am  told  that  I  should  devote 
my  attention  to  pen-and-ink  handling.  I  read  The  Inland 
Printer  and  notice  you  encourage  artist  illustrators.  I 


Line-Engraving  from  a  Clothing  Advertisement. 


write  to  ask  if  you  think  there  is  any  future  for  pen-and-ink 
drawings.  Enclosed  please  find  one  of  my  drawings,  which 
please  return.” 

Answer. —  The  drawing  submitted  shows  that  you  have 
a  decided  talent  for  pen-and-ink  technique,  and  you  should 
follow  it  up.  Pen-and-ink  is  returning  to  the  high  place 
it  deserves  in  methods  of  illustrating.  You  have  but  to 
study  the  advertisements  in  a  publication  like  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  from  which  is  reproduced  a  fragment  of  a 
clothing  advertisement  to  show  how  admirable  pen-and-ink 
lends  itself  to  electrotyping  and  printing  on  a  fast  press. 
The  trouble  of  late  years  has  been  that  the  price  charged 
for  line-engraving  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  giving  the 
work  the  proper  attention.  Now  that  proper  prices  prevail, 
we  already  find  an  improvement  in  line-engraving. 

Correct  Exposure  for  Half-Tone  Negatives. 

J.  T.  C.,  Toronto,  writes:  “  Will  you  please  tell  me  how 
to  get  the  correct  exposure  in  making  half-tone  negatives? 
There  must  be  some  scientific  rules  for  it,  as  it  is  a  purely 
scientific  problem.  Have  you  ever  published  such  rules,  or 
if  not,  will  you  please  tell  a  constant  reader  where  I  will 
find  them?  ” 

Answer. —  It  is  a  scientific  problem,  J.  T.  C.,  and  so  is 
the  removal  of  an  appendix,  for  which  all  the  rules  are  laid 
down  in  certain  surgical  treatises ;  still,  not  every  surgeon 
will  undertake  removing  one’s  appendix.  Rules  have  been 
printed  over  and  over  again  in  this  department,  but  you 
will  not  make  perfect  half-tone  negatives  by  rule.  Proper 


facilities,  lots  of  experience  and  well-trained  judgment  are 
required,  and  are  more  necessary  than  rules.  The  trouble 
with  buyers  of  half-tones,  and  even  proprietors  of  photo¬ 
engraving  plants,  is  that  they  expect  that  half-tone  nega¬ 
tives  can  be  made  by  rule  and  be  correct  every  time.  Brag¬ 
ging  to  the  public  about  the  speed  with  which  they  can  turn 
out  half-tones  gives  the  impression  that  half-tone  engrav¬ 
ing  has  become  a  mechanical  process  so  that  all  one  needs, 
almost,  is  to  drop  a  piece  of  copy  in  a  machine  and,  out  of 
the  other  end,  in  an  hour  or  so,  will  come  a  half-tone  block. 
Let  a  buyer  of  half-tones  send  the  same  copy,  with  identical 
instructions,  to  several  photoengraving  plants,  and  the 
varying  results  he  will  receive  should  teach  him  that, 
though  photoengraving  is  a  highly  scientific  calling,  the 
human  element  of  personal  skill  enters  into  it  at  every  step 
in  its  intricate  processes. 

Brief  Notes  and  Replies. 

Thomas  Ruddiman  Johnston,  Tokyo,  Japan,  sends  a 
pamphlet  to  show  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  a  roller  to 
take  the  place  of  the  scraper  in  printing  rotary  photogra¬ 
vure.  It  was  previously  noted  that  a  Japanese  was  the 
originator  of  this  idea. 

Theodore  A.  Isert,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  sends  a  copy 
of  The  Engravers’  Bulletin,  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  It 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Steel 
and  Copper  Plate  Printers. 

“  Studio,”  Durham,  North  Carolina:  Three  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  is  not  sufficient  money  to  start  a  newspaper 
photoengraving  plant. 

“  Etcher,”  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  will  find  white 
rock  candy  preferable  to  sugar  in  a  zinc-enamel  formula. 
A  very  little  goes  a  great  way.  Enamel  with  sugar  does 
not  require  such  great  heat  to  carbonize. 

“  Lithographer,”  Cincinnati :  The  trouble  about  etch¬ 
ing  aluminum  is  that  the  acids  and  alkalies  that  etch 
aluminum  also  dissolve  away  any  photo-protective  film  put 
upon  that  metal. 

“  Etchings,  Issued  to  Show  the  Advantages  of  Buying 
Photoengravings  from  Gatchel  &  Manning,  Philadelphia,” 
for  March,  shows  what  enterprising  engravers  do  to  boost 
business. 

In  warm  weather  it  will  be  found  that  three  or  four 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  enamel  solution  will 
add  a  week  or  more  to  its  keeping  qualities. 

Oscar  Hardmuth,  Buffalo,  will  find  a  bath  for  hardening 
zinc  enamel  in  this  department  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
November,  1916,  page  239. 

ST.  LOUIS  TO  HAVE  THE  PHOTOEN GRAVERS’ 
CONVENTION. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturing  Photoengravers  has  selected  St. 
Louis  for  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  this  active 
association.  June  7  to  9,  inclusive,  are  the  three  days  for 
the  meetings.  The  members  of  the  Manufacturing  Photo¬ 
engravers’  Club,  709  Pine  street,  St.  Louis,  are  the  hosts 
this  year  and  they  extend  an  invitation  to  all  employing 
photoengravers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  come 
to  the  convention  and  notify  them  at  once  that  they  intend 
doing  so.  Each  convention  proves  more  important  to  the 
industry  than  the  previous  one,  and  never  before  did 
engravers  have  so  many  questions  to  deliberate  upon  than 
this  year.  St.  Louis  is  the  ideal  city  for  the  convention, 
far  away  from  U  boats  and  war  alarms  either  from  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH- CENTURY 
PRINTER  AND  ITS  LESSON  FOR  THE 
TWENTIETH. CENTURY  PRINTER. 

PART  I. —  WHY  THE  COMPETITIVE  SYSTEM  HAS  FAILED. 

BY  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN. 

twentieth-century  printer  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  Industrially,  we  are  the  products  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  which  time- 
annihilating,  space-annihilating  and  giant- 
creating  machinery  initiated  the  Era  of 
Industrialism,  unloosing  forces  which  we 
are  only  now  commencing  to  understand. 
The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  made 
everything  possible  to  inventors;  unlocked  the  resources 
that  had  been  stored  in  nature’s  treasury  for  millions  of 
years;  and  effected  a  Revolution  which  has  more  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  mankind  than  any  of  those  with  which 
the  fame  of  Julius  Caesar,  Cromwell,  Washington  or  Mira- 
beau  is  connected. 

The  printing  industry  was  revolutionized  by  Koenig’s 
cylinder  press  (London,  1814) .  As  in  other  industries, 
the  printers  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  actual 
relation  of  machinery  to  their  business.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  a  rapid  succession  of  wonderful  inventions 
should  bewilder  those  in  whose  inexperienced  hands  they 
were  placed.  Inventions  were  hailed  as  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  pay-roll,  reducing  cost  of  production,  putting 
competitors  at  a  disadvantage  and  increasing  profits.  Not¬ 
withstanding  a  century  of  experience,  these  are  doubt¬ 
less  still  the  underlying  reasons  of  the  majority  for 
buying  improved  machinery,  though  these  expectations 
have  scarcely  been  realized. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  that  the  body  of  proprietor- 
printers,  who  for  three  and  one-half  centuries  had  used 
wooden  hand  printing-presses  and  plow  paper-cutters,  and 
with  these  crude  appliances  had  been  surprisingly  pros¬ 
perous  as  well  as  influential  and  respected  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  should  have  anticipated  a  golden  harvest, 
“  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,”  and  an  increase  of 
honor  and  influence,  when  Invention  handed  it  fast  presses 
and  other  automatic  and  labor-saving  machines,  and 
withal  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  printing.  The 
astonishing  fact  is  that  the  golden  harvest  has  not  mate¬ 
rialized,  and  that  honor  and  influence  are  almost  entirely 
withdrawn.  In  the  United  States,  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  more  than  fifty  thousand  printing  businesses 
were  started.  At  the  end  of  the  century  less  than  four 
thousand  had  survived  for  fifty  years.  In  this,  the  one 
hundred  and  second  year  of  the  Era  of  Invention  as 
applied  to  printing,  not  more  than  five  thousand  printing 
concerns  have  a  rating  with  the  commercial  agencies 
which  commands  credit  without  cautious  inquiry.  Yet, 
be  it  remembered,  we  are  writing  of  the  sixth  in  rank 
among  the  greater  industries  of  this  country,  with  an 
investment  in  machinery  and  appliances  exceeded  by  only 
one  other  industry.  After  much  travail,  covering  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  printing  industry,  if  its  object  was  profit,  seems 
to  have  been  progressing  much  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
gigantic  squirrel-cage ! 

The  printing  industry  was  no  worse  off  than  any  other 
that  is  dependent  upon  expensive  machinery.  The  lesson 
was  hard  to  learn,  and  indeed  is  not  entirely  learned  yet, 
that  whatever  gain  Invention  gives  it  recovers  indirectly. 
What  it  gives  with  one  hand  it  takes  back  with  the  other. 
Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  machinery,  the  cost  of 


printing  has  increased.  Looking  at  the  machinery,  we 
perceive  marvelous  economies.  Looking  around  and  over 
the  machinery,  we  find  that  what  is  saved  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  recovered  first  by  the  wages  of  those  who  build 
the  machines.  Like  slaves,  machines  require  to  be  housed 
and  doctored,  and  they  eat  when  idle  almost  as  much  as 
when  earning.  The  more  wonderful  the  machine,  the  more 
expensive  usually  are  its  attendants.  Increase  of  prod¬ 
uct  brings  increase  of  cost  of  handling  it.  Labor’s  divi¬ 
dends  from  Invention  —  fewer  and  fewer  hours  and 
increasing  wages  —  are  further  deductions  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  economies.  Whenever  a  new  automatic,  labor- 
saving  machine  is  introduced  to  the  printing  industry  the 
cost  of  production  is  increased,  insensibly  at  the  outset, 
but  decisively  in  the  last  analysis.  The  sewing-machine 
has  not  reduced  the  cost  of  clothing,  but  has  made  it  easier 
to  be  clothed.  Fast  trains  increase  the  cost  of  travel: 
railroads  charge  less  to  those  who  will  travel  slower. 
Every  hour  saved  between  two  cities  increases  the  cost 
of  operation  on  every  mile,  for  speed  increases  wear  and 
tear;  increases  risk  and  necessitates  extra  vigilance;  and 
increases  consumption  of  coal.  Agricultural  machinery 
and  the  knowledge  of  chemical  fertilizers  are  immensely 
improved,  but  the  “  high  cost  of  living  ”  mounts  higher. 
The  Standard  cost-finding  system  is  removing  the  scales 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  that  the  selling  prices 
for  printing  should  be  reduced  in  ratio  with  the  swiftness 
of  the  machinery  which  produces  the  printing  and  the 
forms  to  be  printed.  Machines  for  increase  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  product  —  yes ;  but  not  to  quickly  and  deliber¬ 
ately  charge  the  machines  into  the  work  is  an  invitation 
to  Loss,  and  not  to  know  the  cost  of  their  operation  and 
other  collateral  increases  of  expenses  is  industrial  suicide. 
It  is  now  evident  that  for  a  century  the  printing  industry 
sweated  itself  to  pay  the  immense  cost  of  inventions,  and 
that  the  printer’s  customers  took  most  of  the  gains  derived 
from  the  inventions. 

The  Cost-Finding  Crusade  is  a  tremendous  indictment 
of  the  nineteenth-century  printers,  to  which  they  plead 
guilty  in  cost  congresses.  The  great  first  cost  congress, 
held  in  Chicago  in  1909,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  return 
to  the  true  principles  of  business  and  the  abandonment 
of  fallacies  which  have  been  common  to  industries  in 
general.  Inventions  are  beneficial,  but  unfortunately  they 
swept  away  an  ancient  and  wise  principle  of  business, 
based  upon  collectivism  and  cooperation  — “  one  for  all 
and  all  for  each  ” —  for  which  the  users  of  inventions 
substituted  individualism  and  competition  — “  every  man 
for  himself  and  the  devil  (disaster)  take  the  hindmost.” 
Competition  (other  than  that  of  quality  and  service)  as 
the  basis  for  a  safe  business  for  the  sellers  and  good 
value  for  the  buyers  has  killed  itself.  The  twentieth- 
century  printers  will  be  successful  because,  despite  unbe¬ 
lief  and  selfish  ideas,  they  will  unite  as  in  ancient  times  for 
the  general  good  of  the  industry,  and  in  the  general  good 
the  individual’s  business  success  will  be  assured.  Indi¬ 
vidualism  and  competition  are  based  on  selfishness,  which 
is  a  leaven  which  spoils  the  whole  lump.  Principle  must 
lead  profit,  and  without  principle  there  can  be  no  profit 
in  the  final  analysis.  There  is  no  political  economy  truer 
than  these  truisms,  nor  no  rule  of  business  safer  or  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  injunction,  “  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prosperity  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  hand-press  centuries.  In  Europe  all  industries 
were  controlled  by  guilds,  and  no  one  could  enter  an 
industry  except  through  a  guild.  The  proprietor-printers 
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were  thus  compelled  to  unionize;  quite  a  different  con¬ 
dition  to  that  which  prevails  in  America,  where  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  proprietor-printers  represent  a  minority,  and 
have  no  disciplinary  power.  The  guilds  established  wages, 
rules  and  selling  prices,  and  rigidly  enforced  all.  Price- 
cutting  was  not  permitted;  the  guild  scale  was  published 
and  obeyed.  The  piece-work  system  made  it  easy  for 
the  printers’  guilds  to  establish  the  selling  prices  on  a 
firm  knowledge  of  costs.  The  important  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  successful  elimination  of  price  compe¬ 
tition  is  that  when  the  guilds  flourished  there  was  an 
equality  of  conditions,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery,  but  which  we  believe  will  be  re¬ 
stored  in  the  twentieth  century.  Whether  in  a  village  or 
a  metropolis,  the  processes  and  the  apparatus  were  exactly 
alike :  the  hand-press,  plow-cutter,  standing-press,  sewing- 
bench,  case-stands,  candlesticks,  slice-galleys,  etc.,  had  not 
changed  in  three  centuries.  Given  time  enough,  the  vil¬ 
lage  printers  could  produce  any  work  as  well  and  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  those  in  the  large  cities.  The  biggest  book 
of  the  pre-revolutionary  period  was  printed  in  Ephrata, 
a  little  village  in  Pennsylvania,  where  also  were  made  the 
paper,  ink  and  binding-leathers.  From  the  Ephrata  press 
scores  of  books  were  issued,  many  of  them  first  editions. 
Bibles  in  several  formats,  including  one  in  Greek,  were 
printed  in  the  village  of  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  a 
printing  center  second  to  none  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  equality  of  conditions  was  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  staple  product  — 
books;  the  amount  of  commercial  printing  offered  being 
negligible.  Bookwork  was  done  on  a  delightfully  simple 
piece-work  system.  The  compositors  were  paid,  not  by 
the  “  string,”  but  by  the  “  sheet  of  4s,  8s,  12s  or  16s,  and 
the  price  included  running  heads,  make-up,  imposition, 
proofing  and  correction.  Books  were  set  up,  ready  for 
the  pressman,  by  “  companionships,”  the  members  divid¬ 
ing  the  proceeds,  each  doing  that  part  of  the  work  in 
which  he  was  most  expert,  and  all  enjoying  the  “  phat  ” 
of  blank  pages,  bastard  titles  and  sunken  heads.  The 
presswork  was  done  by  the  token,  the  puller  and  the  inker 
dividing  the  proceeds  pro-rata  or  equally  (if  they  alter¬ 
nated  their  work).  The  price  included  wetting,  hanging 
and  re-piling  under  weights.  Binding,  likewise,  was  done 
by  the  piece.  The  proprietor  printers,  therefore,  had  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  cost  of  the  work  in  advance. 
They  knew  their  costs  and  they  were  prosperous  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree.  There  were  no  guilds  in  America,  but 
there  was  unity,  inculcated  by  mutual  dependence.  Nearly 
every  printer  was  more  or  less  a  publisher  and  bookseller, 
especially  in  the  smaller  towns.  In  addition  to  the  work 
offered,  the  printer  would  always  have  a  “  filler,”  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  printed  on  his  own  account.  Having 
selected  his  book  (usually  a  reprint  of  a  British  work), 
the  printer  issued  a  “  proposal  ”  to  printers  in  other 
places.  “  How  many  copies  will  you  take?  ”  was  the  query, 
and  the  sale  might  be  made  on  a  cash  or  an  exchange 
basis.  If  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester,  proposed  to  issue 
a  volume  of  Pope’s  “  Homer,”  Collins,  of  Trenton,  might 
offer  copies  of  Baxter’s  “  Saint’s  Rest  ”  in  exchange.  If 
Parker,  of  Woodbridge,  “  proposed  ”  to  issue  Johnson’s 
“  Prince  of  Abyssinia,”  he  might  learn  by  the  responses 
that  the  other  printers  were  well  enough  stocked  with  it, 
and  so  change  his  selection.  This  system  made  it  possible 
to  print  many  important  books  in  small  places  such  as 
Catskill,  Lancaster,  Hudson,  Elizabeth,  Newburyport, 
Salem,  Schenectady,  Burlington,  etc.;  and  it  mutualized 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor-printers.* 


The  purpose  of  the  guild  was  not  only  to  secure  reason¬ 
able  profits  to  its  members,  but  to  promote  and  secure  the 
collective  interests  of  the  industry,  present  and  future. 
The  apparatus  of  the  trade  being  simple,  the  human  fac¬ 
tors  were  safeguarded;  the  unfit  were  excluded,  and 
those  who  were  permitted  to  enter  were  treated  as  the 
industry’s  most  valuable  assets.  The  apprentices  were 
entered  after  examination  by  the  officers  of  the  guild; 
their  employers  were  compelled  to  instruct  them,  and  if 
they  did  not,  they  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  appren¬ 
tice,  who  was  assigned  to  a  better  .master.  In  America 
the  European  apprenticeship  indentures  and  rules  were 
used.  The  apprentices  usually  lived  with  the  proprietor- 
printers,  a  practice  which  was  effective  in  keeping  the 
personnel  of  the  trade  on  a  high  level.f 

Not  everything  in  the  guild  system  was  commendable, 
but  it  was  humane;  it  subordinated  selfish  individual 
interests  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  industry;  gave  its 
members  a  firm  and  high  civic  status;  and  embraced  in 
its  protection  the  journeymen  and  the  apprentices.  The 
only  handicap  any  of  its  members  had  was  self-imposed 
—  the  failure  to  give  service  and  value  satisfactory  to  the 
customers.  So  long  as  the  guilds  prevailed,  printing  was 
not  only  a  prosperous  but  an  honored  occupation  —  in 
fact,  next  to  the  professions,  the  most  honored  of  all  occu¬ 
pations.  The  guilds  were  cooperative.  They  were  demo¬ 
cratic. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  new  inventions  was  to 
create  unequal  conditions,  under  which  stable  prices  were 
impossible.  Comparatively  few  in  the  beginning  could 
afford  to  buy  the  fast  presses,  and  scarcely  any  in  the 
smaller  towns.  Superior  in  output  as  the  new  presses 
were  to  the  hand-presses,  they  were  very  defective,  and 
as,  year  by  year,  improvements  were  effected,  those  who 
bought  earlier  were  soon  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Be¬ 
cause  each  investor  in  a  press  faster  than  his  neighbors’ 
believed  (naturally,  but  erroneously)  that  he  could  afford 
to  underbid  them,  competition  became  the  rule  of  trade, 
breaking  up  the  ancient  associations  which  had  conserved 
the  collective  interests  of  the  industry,  and  creating  dis¬ 
trust  and  hate  between  proprietor-printers.  The  larger 
plants  in  the  larger  cities  soon  absorbed  the  bookwork, 
leaving  no  printing  for  country  printers  to  do,  unless  they 
owned  a  newspaper.  The  journeymen  flocked  to  the  cities, 
wages  became  unstable  and  unequal,  the  apprentices  were 
neglected  and  abused,  and  each  proprietor  isolated  him¬ 
self,  at  war  with  his  former  allies  and  associates,  as  well 
as  with  his  employees.  Britain  was  the  home  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  mechanical  inventions,  and  therefore  the  Industrial 
Era  first  flourished  there.  In  the  history  of  industry  that 
period  covering  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  England  is  the  blackest.  Wonderful  inventions,  which 

*  I  have  before  me  several  letters  written  by  Peter  Edes,  the  first 
printer  in  Augusta,  Maine,  of  dates  from  1797  to  1811.  These  show 
that  he  printed  many  books  for  publishers  in  Boston.  In  a  letter  dated 
June  2,  1797,  Edes  requests  that  a  printer  named  Gerrish  be  hired 
under  an  agreement  to  pay  him  “  what  journeymen  have  per  thousand 
and  per  token  in  Boston,  and  board  him  for  15  shillings  ($2.50)  per 
week.”  In  those  days,  doubtless,  the  cost  of  living  in  Boston  was  no 
higher  than  in  Augusta. 

t  When  the  runaway  apprentice,  Ben  Franklin,  reached  Philadelphia, 
he  went  to  Andrew  Bradford,  the  richest  printer  in  the  Colonies, 
“  who,”  as  the  biography  tells  us,  “  gave  me  a  little  job  to  do  for  the 
present,  and  there  I  lodged  and  dieted.”  Later  on,  Franklin  worked 
for  Keimer,  who  “  had  a  house  but  no  furniture,  so  he  could  not  lodge 
me ;  but  he  got  me  a  lodging.”  I  have  before  me  an  apprentice  inden¬ 
ture  of  1802,  signed  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
the  wealthiest  of  American  printers,  a  man  who  lived  in  a  mansion, 
and  was  as  great  a  swell  as  any  in  Massachusetts,  and  therein  it  is  set 
forth  that  the  lad  shall  reside  with  his  employer. 
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should  have  benefited  every  one  (as  they  ultimately  will), 
especially  the  lowly,  became  mere  instruments  of  greed. 
“  To  buy  in  the  lowest  and  sell  in  the  highest  market,”  the 
seemingly  simple  gospel  of  Adam  Smith  —  the  gospel 
which  supplanted  that  of  the  Nazarene  —  inculcated  se¬ 
crecy,  lies  and  cozening;  justified  child  labor,  and  made 
free  labor  a  commodity  which  earnest  political  economists 
readily  “  proved  ”  to  be  cheaper  than  slave  labor,  requir¬ 
ing  no  investment,  and,  therefore,  preferable.  Machines 
were  glorified  and  humanity  crucified.  “  Competition  is 
the  life  of  trade  ”  is  a  maxim  which  proved  two-edged  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  that  low  thing  called  bargaining,  and 
those  who  put  it  into  practice  made  trade  disgraceful.  The 


try,  and  have  bettered  them.  The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union’s  policy  and  management  furnishes  a 
lesson  to  all  unorganized  and  undisciplined  proprietor- 
printers.  It  recognizes  and  enforces  collective  cooperation. 
It  is  constructive  and  victorious,  and  doubtless  it  is  ready 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  industry  whenever  the 
association  of  proprietor-printers  are  strong  enough  to 
ascend  from  the  nineteenth-century  plane  to  that  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  firmly  established  and  no  longer 
asks  to  be  “  recognized.”  One  of  the  factors  in  the  success 
of  the  twentieth-century  proprietors  will  be  friendly  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  workmen’s  unions.  The  workman  who 
will  not  join  the  workmen’s  union,  and  the  employer  who 


INDUSTRY. 
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skilled  workmen  of  the  world  have  rejected  it  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  their  services,  and  sane  manufacturers  and 
merchants  are  rejecting  it.  The  proof  of  its  falsity  is 
found  in  its  ultimate  unprofitableness. 

Those  who  practiced  this  selfish  individualism  were  no 
worse  men  than  their  predecessors  of  the  guild  system 
or  their  present  (or  future)  successors  of  the  Era  of 
Cooperation  and  Service.  They  were  the  victims  of 
unequal  conditions,  new  to  experience,  and  very  humanly 
they  went  astray.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century  they 
made  efforts  to  resume  association  for  collective  benefits, 
but  their  sole  bond  of  union  was  opposition  to  the  demands 
of  their  workmen.  These  associations  in  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  first  cost  congress,  held  in  Chicago  in 
1909,  were  unconstructive  and  futile.  Persistent  neglect 
of  the  apprentices  reacted  in  a  dearth  of  efficient  journey¬ 
men,  thus  diminishing  prospective  profits  —  a  fine  imposed 
by  neglected  principle  on  the  selfish  individualists.  Unor¬ 
ganized  or  imperfectly  organized  proprietor-printers  were 
confronted  by  an  organized  and  disciplined  body  of  work¬ 
men,  who  demanded  and  took  their  rightful  dividend  of 
the  benefits  of  invention,  through  an  eight-hour  day  and 
liberal  wages,  with  a  satisfactory  surplus  for  the  care  of 
their  sick  and  aged  members,  and  for  the  education  of 
aspirers  and  apprentices.  The  journeymen  have  recov¬ 
ered  their  ancient  guild  rights  as  members  of  the  indus- 


will  not  join  the  employers’  union,  are  alike  dangerous  to 
the  industry,  whether  the  motive  is  “  every  man  for  him¬ 
self  ”  and  disregard  of  the  general  good  of  the  industry, 
or  the  paltry  begrudging  of  the  necessary  dues.  There 
needs  to  be  liberal  profits  and  liberal  wages.  We  believe 
these  will  be  assured  to  twentieth-century  printers  when 
nineteenth-century  ideas  have  been  exploded.  The  basis 
for  this  belief  will  be  set  forth  in  another  article  in  next 
month’s  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 


HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  PROOF -PRESS. 

To  get  good  proofs  on  a  proof-press,  first  see  that  the 
lines  of  type  are  parallel  with  the  roller  or  cylinder.  It 
is  better  not  to  dampen  the  paper,  as  this  causes  the 
proofs  to  shrink,  thereby  often  causing  needless  mistakes 
by  making  the  em-measure  appear  from  a  nonpareil  to 
a  pica  less  than  actual.  Now,  instead  of  laying  the  paper 
on  the  type-form,  hold  it  tightly  around  the  cylinder 
when  rolling.  The  effect  will  be  a  nice,  clean  “  cylinder- 
press  ”  proof. —  A.  Ernest  Mowrey. 


A  SURE  ENOUGH  KICKER. 

W.  M.  Johnsons  is  walking  about,  but  is  complaining 
very  much  with  his  leg. —  Brewer  cor.  of  the  IJeber  Springs 
(Ark.)  Headlight. 
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By  John  J.  Pleger,  Author  of  “  Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches.” 

Copyright,  1917,  by  John  J.  Pleger. 

The  author  of  “Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches,’’  Mr.  John  J.  Pleger,  has  arranged  to  contribute  to  these  pages  an  intimate  and 
detailed  description  of  the  various  processes  of  bookbinding.  The  intent  is  primarily  to  make  printers  better  acquainted  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  principles  of  good  bookbinding,  and  to  that  end  a  greater  liberality  of  treatment  will  be  attempted  than  is  practical  for  text-book 
purposes.  Inquiries  of  general  interest  regarding  bookbinding  will  be  answered  and  subjoined  to  these  articles.  Specific  information, 
however,  can  be  arranged  for  by  addressing  Mr.  Pleger,  care  of  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Binding  Styles. 

A  Nebraska  printer  writes:  “We  have  experienced 
considerable  trouble  because  our  binders  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  our  designations.  We  are  frequently  compelled  to 
rebind  books,  largely  because  what  one  binder  understands 
to  be  a  half-bound  book  another  calls  a  three-quarter 
bound.  Also  in  library  binding,  some  call  a  loose  back 
a  spring  back,  while  some  think  it  is  an  open  back.  A 
full-bound  book  is  likewise  confused  with  a  full-leather 
book.  Similar  discrepancies  occur  when  designating  the 
joint.  We  understand  an  open  joint  to  mean  a  groove 
between  the  backing  ridge  and  the  board,  the  cover  pressed 
in  with  brass  boards  or  rods.  Our  binder  understands 
this  to  mean  that  the  cover  is  not  to  be  pressed  in  in  the 
open  space.  Kindly  enlighten  us  as  to  where  we  can 
secure  information  on  binding  terms  and  styles  that  we 
can  so  describe  things  that  the  binder  will  be  able  to 
understand  our  specifications.” 

Answer. —  This  is  a  common  complaint  of  printers. 
Many  books  have  been  rebound  because  they  were  not 
bound  in  accordance  with  requirements.  Printers  taking 
orders  for  binding  should  become  conversant  with  styles 
of  binding.  The  nomenclature  of  bookbinding  should  be 
studied  by  both  the  printer  and  bookbinder.  Binders 
acquire  queer  names  for  the  various  operations  because 
they  have  been  used  in  the  offices  where  they  have  been 
employed,  and  when  they  go  to  some  other  shop  they 
spread  these  confusing  terms.  Result  —  spoiled  work. 
When  designations  are  made  by  printers  who  are  in 
authority,  no  matter  how  inconsistent  they  may  be,  the 
binder  will  acquire  them  as  a  part  of  his  working  vocab¬ 
ulary.  We  suggest  that  you  adhere  to  the  terms  and 
binding  designations  given  in  “  Bookbinding  and  Its 
Auxiliary  Branches.”  These  are  consistent  and  written 
in  language  that  the  bookbinder  can  understand.  Book¬ 
binders  owe  it  to  the  trade  to  acquire  the  nomenclature 
of  their  trade  and  to  insist  on  strict  adherence  by  those 
who  write  orders  for  bookbinding.  To  eliminate  as  much 
of  the  trouble  as  possible,  we  are  describing  as  compre¬ 
hensively  as  possible  the  various  styles  of  binding.  At 
some  future  date  the  entire  nomenclature  of  the  trade  will 
be  printed. 

Forwarding. 

Case  Work. —  Document  signatures  are  made  up  of 
sixteen  or  thirty-two  pages  and  are  folded,  gathered  and 
collated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  books  may  be  sewed 
by  hand,  or  on  twine  or  tape  on  a  book-sewing  machine. 
In  cutting  apart,  one  inch  is  allowed  for  pasting  the  ends 


of  the  twine  or  tape  on  the  end-sheets.  If  sunken  bands 
are  desired,  the  signatures  are  sawed  to  the  depth  of  the 
twine  in  the  middle  of  the  two  outer  and  center  stitches 
before  sewing.  After  the  books  are  sewed,  three  or  five 
ply  twine  is  drawn  through  the  grooves  thus  cut,  with 
projecting  ends  for  tipping  on  the  end-sheets.  Double  end- 
sheets  are  tipped  on  the  two  outer  signatures  of  the  book 
and  the  two  end-leaves  then  pasted  together.  The  double 
end-sheets  become  unnecessary  when  an  extra-heavy  paper 
is  used.  The  books  are  compressed  and  the  tape  or  twine 
is  pasted  on  the  end-sheets,  after  which  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  is  trimmed  off  the  front,  top  and  bottom.  The 
books  are  then  glued  up,  rounded  and  backed  —  that  is, 
the  backs  of  the  signatures  are  spread  out  on  both  sides 
of  the  book,  the  thickness  of  the  board  forming  a  ridge. 
Head-bands  are  put  on  the  convex  edge  of  the  book,  and 
a  piece  of  super,  projecting  about  one  inch  on  the  sides, 
is  glued  on  the  back.  A  piece  of  manila  paper  is  then 
glued  or  pasted  on  the  convex  back,  covering  super  and 
head-bands.  On  thin  books,  the  head-band,  twine  and 
tape  may  be  eliminated.  The  thickness  of  the  board  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  book.  It  is  cut 
one-fourth  inch  longer  and  one-eighth  inch  narrower  than 
the  width  of  the  book,  thus  allowing  for  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  top  and  bottom  and  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  front  square.  On  books  ten  inches  or  longer,  the 
length  of  the  board  is  increased  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
Cases  are  then  made  as  follows: 

Half-bound  Cases. —  The  leather  backs  are  cut  to  allow 
three-fourths  inch  turn-in  over  the  edge  of  the  board  and 
wide  enough  to  extend  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  two 
inches  on  the  sides  of  the  boards,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  book.  The  corners  are  cut  the  same  median  width 
from  the  corner  edge  as  the  width  of  the  leather  on  the 
board,  with  five-eighths  inch  turn-in  over  the  edge  of  the 
boards.  The  leather  is  pared,  pasted  and  placed  on 
the  boards.  The  leather  backs  are  pared,  pasted  and  the 
boards  laid  on  with  the  space  between  them  one-fourth 
inch  wider  than  the  convex  back.  A  piece  of  manila  paper 
the  width  of  the  back  is  laid  between  the  boards  and  the 
leather  ends  turned  in  over  the  edge  of  the  boards  and 
the  manila  paper.  Cloth  or  paper  sides  are  cut  to  allow 
five-eighths  inch  turn-in  on  the  front,  top  and  bottom, 
and  the  corners  are  cut  off,  pasted  or  glued  on  the  board 
covering  the  edge  of  the  leather,  and  turned  in  over  the 
edge  of  the  board. 

Full-cloth  or  Buckram  Cases. —  The  cloth  or  buckram 
is  cut  to  allow  about  five-eighths  inch  turn-in  on  the  ends, 
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the  corners  are  cut  to  permit  a  neat  turn-in  over  the  edge 
of  the  boards,  a  piece  of  manila  paper  is  cut  the  length 
and  width  of  the  convex  back,  the  cloth  or  buckram  is 
glued  and  the  boards  laid  on.  The  space  between  the 
boards  is  one-fourth  inch  wider  than  the  back  of  the  book. 
A  piece  of  manila  paper  is  laid  between  the  boards  and 
the  projecting  ends  of  cloth  or  buckram  turned  in  over 
the  edge  of  the  boards  and  manila  paper.  The  covers 
are  then  stamped.  Before  casing,  the  covers  are  concaved 
on  a  steam  pipe,  the  end-leaves  of  the  book  pasted  and 
put  in  the  case.  In  casing*  in,  care  must  be  exercised  to 
see  that  the  squares  are  of  even  proportion  and  the  paste 
evenly  distributed,  as  too  much  paste  in  the  joint  will 
cause  the  book  to  stick  to  the  brass-bound  boards.  In 
pressing  case-in  work,  brass-bound  boards  are  used  and 
the  joint  of  the  book  is  laid  on  the  brass  edge  of  the 
board  and  pressed  until  dry. 

Full  Leather,  Flexible  Morocco,  Imitation  Russia,  Cow¬ 
hide  Buffing,  Sheep,  Etc. —  The  operations,  including  trim¬ 
ming,  are  the  same  as  on  case-in  work,  described  under 
the  preceding  heading.  The  edges  may  be  marbled,  gilt- 
edged,  or  colored  as  desired.  The  backs  are  glued,  rounded, 
pressed,  and  a  piece  of  super,  projecting  about  one  inch 
over  the  sides,  is  glued  on  the  back.  Gilt-edged  books 
should  have  head-bands,  which  are  glued  on  the  convex 
edge  of  the  back  before  the  super  is  glued.  Gray  felt 
paper  is  cut  one-fourth  inch  narrower  than  the  width 
and  one-eighth  inch  longer  than  the  length  of  the  book, 
round-cornered  and  set  off  three-eighths  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  back,  thus  allowing  one-eighth  inch  for  the 
front  and  one-sixteenth  inch  for  the  top  and  bottom 
square.  The  leather  is  cut  to  allow  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  turn-in  on  the  ends  and  then  shrunk  with  water. 
When  dry,  it  is  tipped  one-fourth  inch  on  the  back  end  of 
the  gray  felt  paper.  The  leather  is  then  pared,  pasted 
and  turned  in  over  the  edge  of  the  gray  felt  paper,  thus 
making  the  cover  loose  and  pliable.  The  covers  are  then 
stamped.  The  backs  of  the  cover  and  book  are  then 
pasted  and  the  book  placed  in  the  cover,  making  it  a  tight- 
back  book.  When  dry,  the  end-leaves  are  pasted  and  the 
books  pressed  with  the  backs  out. 

Library  Style  (half  russia,  roan,  sheep,  law  calf, 
morocco  and  levant  morocco;  cloth  or  paper  sides;  full 
drab  drilling,  russia,  roan,  sheep,  law  calf,  morocco  and 
levant  morocco). —  Document  signatures  are  made  up  in 
sixteen  or  thirty-two  pages,  folded,  gathered  and  collated 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  books  may  be  sewed  by  hand, 
or  on  twine  or  tape  on  a  book-sewing  machine.  In  cut¬ 
ting  apart,  two  inches  is  allowed  on  twine-sewed  books 
and  one  inch  on  tape-sewed  books  for  lacing-in  and  attach¬ 
ing  the  boards.  If  sunken  bands  are  desired,  the  signa¬ 
tures  are  sawed  the  depth  of  the  twine  in  the  middle  of 
the  two  outer  and  center  stitches  before  sewing.  After 
the  books  are  sewed,  three  or  five  ply  twine  is  drawn 
through  the  sewing,  with  projecting  ends  for  attaching 
the  boards.  End-sheets  for  books,  either  hand-sewed  or 
machine-sewed  on  twine  or  tape,  are  folded  the  size  of 
the  book  and  a  piece  of  cloth  one  inch  wide  and  the  length 
of  the  book  is  tipped  in  the  fold.  They  are  then  pasted 
three-sixteenths  inch,  tipped  on  the  inside  of  the  outer 
signatures  of  the  book  and  folded  over  when  dry.  This 
style  of  end-sheet  assures  greater  strength  than  the 
tipped-on  end-sheet,  as  the  cloth  joint  is  sewed  with  the 
first  and  last  signatures  and  the  two  outer  signatures  are 
tipped  together  to  hide  the  projecting  part  of  the  end- 
sheets.  Full-leather  books  should  have  marble  or  fancy 
paper  end-sheets.  The  books  are  compressed  and  trimmed 


one-fourth  inch  on  the  top  and  front  and  one-half  inch 
larger  than  the  back  margin  of  the  printed  page  on  the 
bottom.  The  edges  may  be  gilt-edged,  marbled,  sprinkled, 
or  colored  as  desired.  The  backs  are  then  glued,  rounded 
and  backed  —  that  is,  the  backs  of  the  signatures  are 
spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  book  to  the  thickness 
of  the  board,  forming  a  ridge.  The  boards  are  cut  one- 
fourth  inch  longer  and  one-sixteenth  inch  wider  than  the 
book.  This  allows  one-eighth  inch  for  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  three-sixteenths  inch  for  the  front  square,  but 
on  books  ten  inches  or  longer  the  length  of  the  board 
is  increased  one-sixteenth  inch.  The  above  rule  is  not 
applicable  to  levant-morocco  books  —  the  character  of  the 
books  determines  the  size  of  the  square  - — •  on  which  the 
boards  should  be  heavier  and  beveled  on  the  front,  top 
and  bottom.  To  prevent  the  boards  from  warping,  a 
piece  of  print-paper  is  pasted  on  the  inside.  The  project¬ 
ing  ends  of  twine  are  frayed  out,  holes  are  punched  in 
the  board  with  a  shoemaker’s  awl  and  the  twine  laced 
in  the  board.  On  tape-sewed  books  the  laced-in  effect 
is  obtained  by  putting  the  tape  between  two  thicknesses 
of  pasted  boards  and  then  pressed.  Head-bands  are  glued 
on  the  convex  edge  of  the  book  and  a  piece  of  heavy 
manila  paper,  the  length  of  the  boards  and  three  times 
the  width  of  the  back,  is  glued  on  from  edge  to  edge  of 
the  convex  back,  folded  over  and  tipped  on  the  opposite 
side  close  to  the  board.  The  manila  paper  is  then  glued 
and  folded  over  to  the  other  edge,  close  to  the  board,  thus 
forming  the  loose  back.  Where  additional  strength  is 
desired  on  thick  books,  the  loose  back  is  made  as  follows: 
A  piece  of  drab  drilling  or  skiver,  the  length  and  twice 
the  width  of  the  back,  is  pasted  on  the  convex  back  one- 
eighth  inch  from  one  edge  and  flush  with  the  other;  a 
piece  of  manila  paper  twice  the  width  of  the  back  is 
folded,  and  the  folded  end  tipped  on  the  one-eighth  inch 
unprotected  edge;  the  manila  paper  is  opened  out  and 
one  half  pasted  and  the  other  half  of  the  leather  or  drill¬ 
ing  brought  over  and  rubbed  down.  The  leather  or  drill¬ 
ing  is  then  pasted,  and  the  manila  paper  drawn  over  and 
rubbed  down.  This  method  insures  strength  and  should 
be  employed  on  all  large  books.  To  determine  the  band¬ 
spacing  on  the  back  of  the  book,  the  length  (less  one- 
half  inch  from  the  bottom)  is  divided  into  five  equal 
spaces,  and  the  bands,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  five-ply 
soft  twine,  are  glued  or  pasted  on  the  back.  Leather 
bands  are  made  for  books  having  gilding  on  the  bands. 
The  size  of  the  book  determines  the  height  and  width  of 
the  bands.  The  manila  paper  forming  the  loose  back 
is  slit  one  and  one-fourth  inches  from  the  head-bands 
to  permit  the  turning  in  of  the  leather.  In  cutting  the 
leather  back,  about  three-fourths  inch  turn-in  is  allowed 
on  both  ends  —  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  two  inches 
of  leather  projecting  on  the  sides  of  the  boards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  book.  The  leather 
corners  are  cut  so  that  the  median  width  from  the  edge 
of  the  corner  is  the  same  width  as  the  projecting  leather 
back  of  the  boards,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  turn-in 
being  allowed  for  the  ends.  On  full  drilling  or  leather, 
three-fourths  inch  turn-in  is  allowed  on  the  front,  top  and 
bottom.  The  leather  is  pared  on  the  ends,  pasted  and 
drawn  over  the  back  and  corners.  The  projecting  ends 
are  turned  in  over  the  edge  of  the  boards  and  the  manila 
paper  of  the  loose  back.  The  joints  are  set,  the  boards 
brought  even  with  the  ridge  formed  by  the  backing  and 
the  bands  rubbed  with  a  grooved  stick.  The  heads  are 
made  by  drawing  about  three-sixteenths  inch  of  leather 
from  the  convex  edge  of  the  book  over  the  head-band 
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and  set  even  with  the  boards.  On  half-leather  books  the 
corner  of  the  siding  material  is  cut  off,  the  material 
glued  or  pasted  on  the  sides  of  the  boards  to  the  edge 
of  the  leather  and  the  five-eighths  inch  of  the  projecting 
ends  turned  in  over  the  edge  of  the  boards.  The  outer 
leaf  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  book  is  removed,  the 
cloth  pasted  on  the  open  joint  and  a  piece  of  paper  the 
same  as  the  end-sheet  pasted  inside  the  cover.  When  dry, 
the  books  are  pressed  with  pulp-boards  placed  between 
boards  and  end-leaves.  The  book  is  now  ready  for  letter¬ 
ing  and  filleting. 

Gumming  the  Ends  of  Sheets. 

An  Arkansas  printer  writes:  “  We  have  a  job  which 
we  have  printed  four-on  and  which  is  to  be  gummed  on 
the  ends.  Can  this  be  gummed  in  this  size  sheet  or  must 
it  be  cut  apart  before  gumming?  ” 

Answer. —  It  all  depends  on  the  number  of  sheets  to 
be  gummed.  Much  time  can  be  saved  on  a  large  order 
by  gumming  in  large  sheets  and  cutting  apart  afterward. 
The  gumming  is  done  with  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  water 
and  made  to  stand  over  night  before  using.  This  should 
be  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  or  even  thinner. 
The  sheets  should  be  run,  or  fanned  out  to  the  required 
width,  and  the  gum  applied  with  a  brush  about  three 
inches  wide.  The  sticking1  together  of  the  sheets  can  be 
obviated  by  spreading  the  gum  on  from  the  center  to  the 
right  and  from  the  center  to  the  left,  with  a  slight  down¬ 
ward  motion,  after  which  the  sheets  should  be  worked 
out  a  little  and  left  to  dry.  The  cutting  apart  can  be 
done  in  small  bunches  by  filling  in  the  ungummed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sheet  on  top  of  the  pile  before  the  cutting- 
machine  clamp  is  run  down. 

Covering-Machine. 

This  machine  is  designed  to  cover  side-stitched  pam¬ 
phlets.  The  covers  and  books  are  fed  automatically.  If, 
for  any  reason,  the  cover  does  not  arrive  at  its  proper  place 
to  be  attached  to  the  book,  that  book  is  left  unglued.  This 
may  happen  when  the  supply  of  covers  has  run  out,  or 
when  there  are  defective  covers.  The  delivery  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  machine  from  the  gluing  mechanism 
and  can  be  arranged  to  deliver  from  six  to  ten  books  in 
packs.  This' machine  can  be  attached  to  a  stitching  and 
gathering  machine,  making  a  three-machine  combination, 
with  a  capacity  of  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  books  per  hour. 

Another  covering-machine,  known  as  “  the  perfect 
binder,”  finds  favor  in  magazine  publishing  houses.  It  will 
cover  gathered  signatures  with  plates  and  produce  a  flat¬ 
opening  book,  and  in  that  way  the  objection  to  wire-stitch¬ 
ing  is  overcome.  This  machine  has  thirty  clamps,  which 
travel  around  the  machine  in  a  vertical  position.  Three 
magazines  are  fed  into  these  clamps  as  they  approach  the 
operator  seated  at  the  machine.  They  are  gripped  and 
conveyed  to  a  knife,  working  horizontally,  which  cuts  off 
the  edges  of  the  fold.  They  then  pass  over  a  series  of  small 
circular  saws,  which  roughen  the  edges.  The  adhesive  is 
applied  to  the  back  by  two  rollers,  which  revolve  in  a  tank, 
and  the  magazine  picks  up  from  a  moving  table  a  piece  of 
super,  previously  cut  a  trifle  wider  than  the  width  of  the 
back,  which  is  fed  on  the  table  by  a  second  operator.  The 
magazine  then  passes  over  a  pile  of  covers,  and  picks  up 
one,  which  sticks  to  the  adhesive  on  the  super.  The 
machine  operator  watches  this  operation.  The  magazine 
travels  over  mechanism  which  punches  and  pinches  the 
back  thrice  before  it  is  delivered  on  a  table  from  which  it  is 
removed.  These  machines  average  from  fourteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  magazines  per  hour. 


ten  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  NOVEL  FINISHING-STAND. 

BY  EDWIN  R.  MASON. 

|  HE  finishing-stand  illustrated  herewith  is  an 
exceptionally  satisfactory  one.  The  writer 
found  most  of  the  commercial  finishing- 
stands  and  presses  unsatisfactory  and  con¬ 
structed  this  one  with  a  hope  that  it  would 
overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  experi¬ 
enced  when  using  a  finishing-press  alone. 
Any  finisher,  by  studying  the  illustration, 
will  readily  see  the  advantages  this  stand  has  over  others 
and,  if  he  is  mechanically  inclined,  should  be  able  to  con¬ 
struct  one  similar  to  it  in  a  few  hours. 

Two  boards  (B),  only  one  of  which  shows  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  12  by  3  by  1  inches,  are  securely  fastened  with 
screws  to  back  jaw  (A)  of  ordinary  finishing-press  directly 
under  the  wooden  screws,  the  ends  of  the  boards  flush  with 


Bookbinder's  Finishing;  Bench. 


inside  edge  of  jaw.  These  boards  are  then  firmly  screwed 
to  the  top  of  a  small  table  which  should  stand  about  32 
inches  high.  When  finishing  the  back  of  a  book,  the  book, 
as  cut  clearly  shows,  rests  on  a  shelf  (C),  which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will  by  loosening  winged  nuts  (D  and 
D).  These  nuts  screw  on  bolts  which  project  through  holes 
in  the  shelf  and  mortises  (E)  running  lengthwise  of  the 
two  strips  extending  below  shelf.  These  two  strips  are 
scaled  to  inches  for  the  purpose  of  leveling  the  shelf.  A 
No.  4  finishing-press  was  used,  allowing  any  book  up  to  24 
inches  long  to  be  inserted  between  jaws. 

In  finishing  magazines  the  shelf  should  be  raised  as 
high  as  it  will  go,  when  the  top  of  the  book  will  extend  about 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  press.  If  a  larger  book  is 
being  finished  the  shelf  should  be  lowered  accordingly. 
When  the  screws  of  the  press  are  tightened,  the  book  is  held 
firmly  and  there  is  no  danger  of  either  the  book  or  the  press 
slipping,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  press  alone  is 
used. 

The  mechanical  ideas  embodied  in  this  finishing-stand 
are  entirely  original  with  the  writer,  and  he  is  firm  in  his 
belief  that  there  is  not  another  like  it  in  the  United  States. 
This  article  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  idea 
along  to  others  who  might  find  it  helpful. 


In  a  polite  age  almost  every  person  becomes  a  reader, 
and  receives  more  instruction  from  the  press  than  from  the 
pulpit. —  Goldsmith. 


HAND-LETTERED 
COMMERCIAL  FORMS 

By  WILL  RANSOM 
Steinway  Hall,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  an  important 
series  of  exhibitions  of 

-AINTING5 

by  Prominent  Chicago  -Artists 

to  which  we  cordially 
invite  your  attention. 

These  exhibitions  will 
be  devoted  in  turn  to 
the  works  of 

Walter  Ufer  *  Victor  Higgins 
Qrace  Ravlin  -  Edgar  Cameron 
Lucie  Hartrath  *  Karl  Buehr 
and  will  offer  for  your 
consideration  the  most 
important  paintings  of 
these  several  artists. 

(galleries  Fifth  Floor 

Carson  Pirie  Scott 
and  Company 


Dates  of  individual  exhibitions 
J  announced  later 


The  Convenient  Bookstore 

E  ATMOSPHERE  of  book¬ 
ishness  is  pervasive  here. 

The  new  and  the  old,  the 
capricious  and  the  enduring — 
whatever  your  taste,  it  will 
find  its  means  of  expression  in  this 
complete  bookstore. 

Christmas  books  can  be  selected  here 
with  the  satisfaction  that  accompanies 
accurate,  dependable  wide -a- wake  service. 

All  books  are  on  the  first  floor ;  just  in¬ 
side  the  Wabash  Avenue  entrance - 

the  most  conveniently  located  bookstore 
in  Chicago. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott 
and  Company 


Hand-lettered  and  designed  by  Will  Ransom 
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BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 


In  this  department  the  problems  of  job  compositioi 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  pc 
sion.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  i 


will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  n 
ssible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  f 
iste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  ass 


s  examples.  These  discussions  and  example 
mtal  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expres 
but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws 


Society  Printing — II. 

NLIKE  other  items  which  might  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  society  printing,  there 
is  really  no  established  form,  in  so  far  as 
wording  is  concerned,  for  death  announce¬ 
ments.  Such  forms  usually  begin  with  “  It 
is  with  sincere  regret  we  announce  the 
death  of,”  “  With  deep  sorrow  we  announce 
the  death  of  our  husband  and  father,”  or 
some  other  expression  of  like  nature.  The  name  of  the 
deceased  follows  on  a  line  by  itself  and  is  sometimes  set  in 
type  one  size  larger  than  that  used  for  the  remainder  of 


©our  kind  expressions  of  sympathy 
are  deeply  appreciated 
anil  yratefully  acknowledged 


Fig.  13. 

Another  form  for  the  acknowledgment  designee 
ereaved  from  the  painful  task  of  writing  individual  ; 


J0tfh  beep  sorrmu  me  amtounre 
tlje  beatlj  «**  our  president 
Mr.  Jffreberirk  William  Alsop 
Monday,  January  sixth 
Nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen 

Clje  ©J-  Alsnp  Company 
STyndan,  iKansas 


Fig.  11. 

A  conventional  form  of  death  announcement.  A  proper  size  is 
6%  by  5%  inches  (folded),  although  cards  are  sometimes  used.  The 
black  border  should  be  &  inch  all  around  the  four  edges. 


the  names  of  those  subscribing  to  it  may  be  substituted  in 
the  same  form. 

Acknowledgments  of  condolences  or  sympathy  acknowl¬ 
edgments,  as"  stated  before,  are  designed  to  relieve  the 
bereaved  from  the  painful  task  of  writing  individual 
acknowledgments.  Here,  too,  a  variety  of  forms  as  to 
wording  and  arrangement  are  used.  In  Figs.  12  and  13 
we  show  two  very  good  forms  for  this  item. 

Invitations  to  formal  dances  and  balls  are  correctly 
printed  on  wedding  stock.  A  very  good  form  for  this  item 
is  shown  by  Fig.  14.  As  on  the  wedding  invitation  shown 
in  this  department  of  the  preceding  issue  (Fig.  9),  space 
may  be  left  blank  for  filling  in  the  name  of  the  guest  in  the 
invitation  sent  him  (Fig.  15). 

If  the  invitation  is  to  a  party  or  to  an  occasion  where 


the  form.  The  date  appears  in  the  line,  or  lines,  following 
the  name,  after  which  follow  the  names  of  those  issuing 
the  announcement,  and  the  address. 

A  very  good  form  for  a  death  announcement  is  shown 
by  Fig.  11.  If  relatives  of  the  deceased,  instead  of  business 
associates,  issue  the  notice,  the  change  of  relationship  and 


Mr.  Millard  Morrison 
anil  family 

acknowledge  wilt;  grateful  appreciation 
your  Until  expression  of  sympathy 
in  tljeir  bereauement 


elite  Ogeiuooit  (Solf  Club 
requests  tlje  honor  of  your  company 
at  tlje 

Club  Hall 

to  be  giuen  at  tlje  iEdgewood  3Field  Club  on 
(■Tuesday  euening,  -September  tlje  third 


S.  ©.  p. 
dje  Secretary 


Fig.  12.  Fig.  14. 

A  correct  form  for  acknowledgment  of  condolences.  A  card  4%  by  Correct  form  for  invitations  to  a  formal  dance  or  ball.  Wedding 

3%  inches,  with  a  14-inch  black  border,  is  appropriate  for  this  item.  stock  is  appropriate  for  this  item  (6%  by  5%  and  5%  by  6%  inches). 
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company  ie  rcqucotcii 
at  tljc  Second  Strgimrnt  ©all 
at  Assembly  Mall 

it  Jtuesbay  euening,  September  the  sernttb 


JR.®.©.p. 

3(oIitt  .lloli mum,  Abjutant 
ffiljc  Armory,  Sixteenth  S'trct 


Fig.  15. 

Another  form,  in  which  space  is  left  blank  for  writing,  engrossing 
or  engraving  the  name  of  the  invited  guest. 

a  different  character  of  entertainment  is  to  be  indulged  in 
than  that  given  here  the  same  form  may  be  used,  but 
changed,  of  course,  to  meet  the  occasion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  the  term  “  request  the 
honor  of  ”  or  “  request  the  pleasure  of  ”  is  used. 

Invitations  to  banquets  are  set  in  the  same  general  style 
as  wedding  invitations.  Wedding  stock  is  also  satisfactory, 
although,  sometimes,  when  the  desire  is  to  make  as  impos¬ 
ing  an  appearance  as  possible,  larger  stock  and  proportion¬ 
ately  larger  types  are  used.  Two  correct  sizes  of  paper  are 
10%  by  7%  and  9%  by  7%  inches,  folded.  A  form  for  this 
item  on  which  others  may  be  based  to  suit  the  occasion  is 
given  in  Fig.  16.  It  is  customary  also  to  issue  cards  of 
admittance  to  a  banquet,  along  with  the  invitation,  a  form 
for  which  is  given  in  Fig.  17. 

Wedding  announcements  are  properly  set  in  the  same 
style  as  invitations,  and  are  printed  on  the  same  sizes  of 
stock.  The  form  varies  little  from  that  of  the  invitation, 
the  most  important  change  being  “  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter  ”  for  “  request  the  honor  of  your  pres- 


JElfp  pleasure  of 


company  is  requested 
at  a  Dinner  to  be  gtuen  in  Ijnnor  nf 
Ebmarb  ICrnpolb  Hillman 
it  tbe  evening  of  ifribay,  tip?  seennb  bay  of  April 
<0ne  tbouaanb  nine  ljunbreb  anb  sixteen 
at  half  after  seuen  o’rlnrk 
at  tlje  ©Iacbstoue 


Dinner  tenbereb  to 
Ebmarb  Krnpolb  Hill 
on  Ifribay  tlje  sernnb  of  April 
©ne  thousanb  nine  hunbreb  anb  seuenteen 
at  tbe  ©larbstone 

Abrnit  (space  for  name) 

Fig.  17. 

Form  for  card  of  admission  to  accompany  invitation  to  banquet. 

A  correct  size  is  4%  by  3  inches. 

ence  at  the  marriage  of,”  etc.  Sometimes  “  have  the  honor 
of  announcing  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  ”  is  used. 
While  invitations  are  sent  out  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  wedding,  announcements  are  mailed  after 
the  ceremony  has  been  performed. 


fHr.  anb  HSrs.  if  rank  Hanby  Kaufman 
liaur  the  honor  of 

aimnunring  tlje  marriage  nf  their  baughter 
fHary 
fn 

iilr.  <Lljontas  iEbyar  Wilson 
nn  Shursbay  the  ninth  of  June 
(One  thnusanb  nine  hnnbreb  anb  sixteen 
at  the  if  irst  Jfresbyterian  Chwrrlj 
in  ©urnema 


The  date  the  bride  will  be  at  home  to  callers  is  some¬ 
times  printed  from  small  type  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
of  the  page,  as  on  the  invitation.  It  is  considered  some¬ 
what  more  chaste,  however,  to  issue  a  separate  at-home 
card  with  the  announcement.  Correct  forms  for  announce¬ 
ment  and  at-home  card  are  shown  by  Figs.  18  and  19. 
When  the  bride  has  no  near  relatives  the  announcement  is 
made  in  her  maiden  name  and  the  name  of  the  groom. 

While  other  forms  might  be  given,  those  shown  in  this 
and  the  preceding  article  are  most  commonly  used.  The 
other  forms  alluded  to  are  done  so  infrequently  by  the 
average  printer  that  their  consideration  here  is  hardly 
worth  while. 


HJr.  anb  Htrs.  JFrank  Hanby  Kaufman 


At-home  card 


t.  A 
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tells  how  they  are  made, 
what  their  uses  are,  where 
they  excel,  etc.,  besides  show¬ 
ing  a  number  of  different 
subjects  as  portrayed  by  the 
wood-engraver. 

The  announcement  of 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  which 
was  reproduced  on  page  502 
of  the  January  INLAND 
Printer,  the  designing  of 
which  was  credited  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Sherbow,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  McMurtrie  himself. 
We  regret  the  fact  that  we 
made  the  error,  more  espe¬ 
cially  since  we  have  always 
considered  Mr.  McMurtrie 
especially  capable  along  those 
identical  lines. 

H.  G.  Christensen,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota. —  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  “  Get  Together  ” 
banquet  of  your  local  union 
is  very  interesting.  The 
white  stock  used  for  print¬ 
ing  the  cover  was  given  the 
effect  of  a  tint  by  printing 
many  lines  of  linotype  slugs 
running  diagonally  across  the 
page,  reading  “  Fargo  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  Second  An¬ 
nual  Get-Together  Banquet,” 
in  orange,  the  titular  matter 
being  printed  over  this  from 
type  printed  black. 

F.  A.  Leming,  Mansfield, 
Louisiana. —  The  letter -head 
is  not  pleasing.  In  the  first 
place,  the  bulk  of  any  design 
should  not  be  printed  in  a 
warm  color,  such  as  red.  In 
the  second  place,  the  con¬ 
densed  text-letter  does  not 
harmonize  in  any  particular 
with  the  large  size  of  the 
imitation  engraved  face.  The 
right-hand  panel  is  crowded 
and  an  effect  of  congestion  is 
produced  thereby.  Display 


A  BERNHARD  ZIEHN  PUPIL  AND  DISCIPLE 

JULIUS  GOLD,  Theorist 

FORMERLY  PROFESSOR  OF  MUSICAL 
SCIENCE  IN  DRAKE  UNIVERSITY 

• 

::  SAN  FRANCISCO  : 

satisfactory,  in 


!  prominence  of  lines  is  concerned. 

Al.  Winke,  Helena,  Montana. — The  package- 
label  is  very  good  indeed,  but  we  would  prefer 
a  single  rule  beneath  the  main  type-group  in¬ 
stead  of  the  parallel  rule  and  ornament  ar¬ 
rangement  used.  The  green  is  too  light  in 
tone  on  the  dinner-card.  The  decorative  items 
in  a  strong  red  stand  out  much  more  promi¬ 
nently  than  the  type  in  green,  whereas,  if  there 
is  any  difference  in  strength  of  tone,  it  should 
be  in  favor  of  the  type. 

Axel  Edwin  Sahlin,  East  Aurora,  New 
York. —  Specimens  of  your  typographical  de¬ 
sign  continue  to  interest  us.  We  are  repro¬ 
ducing  on  this  page  the  business  card  of  Mr. 
Rosen,  superintendent  of  the  Roycroft  Shop, 
and  the  title-page  of  a  four-page  announcement 
for  Julius  Gold,  which  are  characteristic  exam¬ 
ples  of  your  work,  an  adaptation  of  European 

Alex  Widley,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.— 
The  specimens  are  interesting,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Poverty  Flat  ”  feast  and  tourna¬ 
ment,  printed  on  wall-paper,  being  especially 
so.  If  anything  printed  can  appropriately 
symbolize  poverty,  this  announcement  does. 
“A  Few  Lines  About  One  of  Our  Lines,”  a 
folder  advertising  your  equipment  for  the 
printing  of  tickets  of  various  kinds  in  rolls, 
is  well  treated  typographically  and  should  prove 
effective  advertising. 

P.  E.  Barnart,  McAlester,  Oklahoma. — 
From  the  standpoint  of  appearance,  your  orig¬ 
inal  design  is  most  pleasing,  but,  considering 


Chas.  J.  Rosen 

Superintendent  of  Printing 

At  The  Roycroft  Shop,  which  is  in 
East  Aurora,  Erie  County 
New  York 


Unusual  card  by  Axel  Edwin  Sahlin,  East 
Aurora,  New  York.  Mr.  Sahlin’s  work  is  dis¬ 
tinctive,  and  for  that  reason  is  invariably 
pleasing.  Much  of  his  work  is  printed  on 
hand-made  stock. 


the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  the  amended  form 
“  to  please  the  customer  ”  is 
best.  It  is  manifestly  in¬ 
tended  for  a  card  to  be  hung 
up  in  places  of  business  to 
announce  that  the  holders 
aid  the  United  Charities,  and 
must  be  readable  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  —  hence  the  necessity 
for  large  type  and  a  poster 
effect. 

Art  Fowler,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington. —  The  stationery  for 
the  Art  Printing  Company 
is  satisfactory,  presswork  be¬ 
ing  very  good  indeed.  We 
believe  that  the  letter-head 
design  occupies  too  much 
space  on  the  sheet  and  that 
an  improvement  would  have 
resulted  had  the  green  been 
made  slightly  lighter.  We 
see  no  particular  merit  in 
the  way  the  New  Year  card 
is  embossed,  although  the 
method  you  used  —  the  use  of 
home-made  cardboard  dies  — 
has  proved  successful  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  embossing. 

Claude  W.  Blunt,  Thief 
River  Falls,  Minnesota. — The 
little  house-organ  is  interest¬ 
ingly  made  up,  but  we  would 
prefer  a  page  of  regular  pro¬ 
portions  to  the  oblong  form 
in  which  the  first  issue  is 
gotten  up.  It  could  be  the 
same  size  as  at  present  and 
would  not  place  any  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  mailing  in 
regular  sizes  of  envelopes,  in 
which  we  judge,  from  its 
size,  it  is  mailed.  We  note  a 
bad  alignment  of  the  initial 
on  the  last  page.  An  initial 
should  be  aligned  at  the  top, 
rew  York.  with  the  top  of  the  first  line 

alongside,  except  when  light 
decoration  surrounds  a  bold  letter. 

The  Sterling  Printing  Company,  Fremont, 
Ohio. —  We  admire  the  dignified,  neat  and  yet 
interesting  style  in  which  all  your  printing  is 
designed.  It  is  also  characterized  by  excep¬ 
tional  presswork,  quite  unusual  on  small  work 
such  as  you  have  sent  us.  Too  often  small  work 
is  not  given  proper  care  in  make-ready  and 
otherwise  improperly  printed.  The  design  of 
your  new  line  of  stationery  is  unusual  and  in¬ 
teresting,  but  not  bizarre  and  complicated  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case  when  the  desire  is  for 
“  something  different.”  We  have  no  sugges¬ 
tions  to  make  for  needed  improvements. 

Frederick  K.  Levey  Company,  Incorporated, 
Chicago,  New  York  city  and  San  Francisco, 
has  recently  issued  a  striking  wall-hanger  to 
advertise  two  inks  of  its  manufacture.  Fire¬ 
cracker  Red  and  Bronze  Blue.  The  design  is 
of  a  large  firecracker  printed  in  red  against  a 
background  printed  in  the  bronze-blue  from  a 
reverse  plate  in  which  the  lettering  appears  in 
white,  the  color  of  the  stock.  It  is  surely  a 
striking  piece  of  work  and,  hanging  in  the 
office  of  a  printing  establishment,  would  exert 
a  powerful  influence  when  the  desire  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  work  was  for  something  “  loud  ” 
and  forceful. 

A  pleasing  folder  announces  the  association 
of  Charles  H.  May  with  Cone,  Lorenzen  & 
Woodman,  of  Chicago.  It  is  of  a  size  to  be 
mailed  in  a  No.  10  envelope.  The  most  pleas¬ 
ing  part  of  this  folder,  and  one  that  should 
prove  suggestive  to  many  printers,  is  the  title- 
page.  The  few  lines  of  type  are  printed  in 
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center.  Each  of  the  in¬ 
side  pages  is  printed  on 
a  different  kind  of  stock, 
presumably  to  give  recip¬ 
ients  suggestions  as  to 
stock  to  supply  their  own 
needs  on  contemplated 
work.  The  several  pages 
are  printed  from  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  type,  the 
names  and  sizes  of  which 
are  indicated  by  marginal 
notes.  The  unusual  style 
of  the  booklet  will  natu¬ 
rally  inspire  interest,  and, 
if  the  copy  is  of  the  right 
sort,  results  will  of  course 
be  commensurate  with  the 
expense  of  its  production. 

The  Santa  Fe  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  employees  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Sys¬ 
tem  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  road,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  tenth  year.  It 
is  an  interesting  publica¬ 
tion  and  is  satisfactorily 
planned  and  printed.  Al¬ 
bert  McRae,  the  editor,  is 
deserving  of  much  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  general 
excellence  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  The  covers  are 
always  very  interesting 
and  attractive,  a  half-tone 
illustration  of  some  scene 
along  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  with  the  name 
of  the  magazine  in  large 
letters  at  the  top  and  the 
title  of  the  illustration  at 
the  bottom  constituting 
the  regular  cover-design. 
The  advertising  pages 
could  be  made  more  at¬ 
tractive  by  the  use  of 
fewer  styles  of  type  in 
the  display  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  especially  in 
the  small  advertisements 
where  a  number  appear 
on  the  same  page. 

Charles  W.  Craddock, 
Beloit,  Kansas. —  Most  of 
your  specimens  are  of  a 
very  good  grade,  espe¬ 
cially  so  are  the  excellent 
letter-heads.  The  mailing- 
card,  advertising  holiday 
printing,  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other 
work.  The  border  is  one  we  have  never  ad¬ 
mired,  being  so  bulky  and  complicated  it  domi¬ 
nates  any  design  on  which  it  is  used.  Plain 
rules,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  make  the  best  bor¬ 
ders.  The  green  is  too  weak  in  tone  on  the 
folder  for  The  Farmers  State  Bank,  the  red 
standing  far  out  before  it.  No  matter  what 
two  colors  are  used,  they  should  be  of  the  same 
value,  of  the  same  degree  of  light  and  shade, 
so  that  one  will  not  stand  out  above  the  other 
in  tone.  The  contrast  of  color  alone  is  enough 
to  give  whatever  distinction  is  desired  to  the 
points  on  which  emphasis  is  necessary. 

George  P.  Smiley,  New  York  city. —  The 
specimens  of  printing  sent  us  by  you  are  of 
an  exceptionally  good  grade.  We  do  not  admire 
the  treatment  of  the  title-page  of  the  folder 
for  the  “  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Organization 
of  the  Clubs  ”  of  the  church.  In  the  first  place, 
greatest  emphasis  is  given  the  figures  “  25,” 
and  the  features,  set  in  a  squared  group,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  words  to 
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each  other  in  the  arrangement  of 
lines,  are  confusing  and  do  not  stand 
out.  In  appearance  only  the  page  is 
satisfactory,  but  comprehension  by. 
the  reader  is  the  most  important 
consideration  of  all  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  any  typographic  design.  A 
large  mass  of  capitals,  as  on  the 
cover  and  title  pages  of  the  booklet 
for  the  A.  O.  Society,  should  be 
avoided,  for  capitals  are  much 
harder  to  read  than  lower-case.  As 
a  whole,  however,  your  work  is  much 
above  average. 

A.  J.  Boreman,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
—  The  Merchants  Trade  Journal 
and  the  Furniture  Merchants  Trade 
Journal  are  exceptionally  fine  pub¬ 
lications.  The  presswork  is  not  all 
that  it  should  be,  and  we  note  espe¬ 
cially  that  the  half-tones  are  not 
properly  made  ready.  The  print  is 
too  gray.  The  make-up  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  text  pages  is 
good,  and  the  advertisement  compo¬ 
sition  is  satisfactory,  although  in 
several  instances  overdisplay  hinders 
comprehension.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  The  Way  Sagless  Spring  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  page  27  of  the  De¬ 
cember  Furniture  Merchants  Trade 
Journal.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
at  first  whether  the  advertisement 
is  for  the  spring  company  or  for 
the  magazines.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  the  campaign  that  is  being  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  we  are  sure  it  could 
have  been  better  advertised  with  less 


Two  covers  and  a  title-page  from  beautiful  pamphlets  written  and 
designed  by  Lewis  C.  Gandy  for  The  Pinkham  Press,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  They  were  tastefully  planned  and  executed  in  every  way. 


display,  for  attention  would  then  be 
concentrated  on  the  main  points. 

August  Gustafson,  Jr.,  Oakland, 
California. —  Your  work  is  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality,  display  and  arrange¬ 
ment  being  far  out  of  the  ordinary. 
We  note  a  tendency  on  your  part  in 
some  cases,  however,  to  use  rather 
bulky  borders,  made  up  of  rules  and 
decorative  units.  We  would  caution 
you  against  a  too  general  use  of  this 
style.  The  folder,  “  Typography 
That’s  Different,”  printed  from 
Packard  type  in  brown  and  a  buff 
tint  on  buff  stock,  is  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  example  among  the  specimens 
sent  us.  The  idea  behind  this  folder, 
the  announcement  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  in  the  plant  of  a  new  series  of 
type  designed  to  produce  the  effect 
of  hand-lettering  —  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that  goes  with  it  —  is  a  good 
one  and  might  be  used  with  profit 
by  other  printers.  The  announce¬ 
ment  appears  as  a  spread  on  the 
two  inside  pages,  and  on  the  last  a 
display  arrangement  advertises  the 
character  of  work  done  by  the 
printer  by  whom  Mr.  Gustafson  is 
employed,  Walter  N.  Brunt. 

H.  Fred  Hayes,  Houma,  Louisi¬ 
ana. —  Your  specimens  are  very  good 
in  display,  but  we  note  a  constant 
association  of  inharmonious  types. 
Type-faces,  to  be  used  together  with 
pleasing  results,  should  have  the 
same  general  characteristics  as  to 
shape,  tone  and  design.  Extended 
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Copperplate  Gothic  and  Wedding  Text,  a  con¬ 
densed  text-letter,  are  as  opposite  in  shape  and 
design  as  two  styles  of  letter  could  be.  It  is 


other,  the  cut  overbalances  the  design  at  that 
side.  A  much  better  arrangement  would  have 
been  to  place  the  cut  toward  the  bottom  of  the 


design,  and  in  the  center  horizontally  with  mat¬ 
ter  of  minor  importance  on  either  side,  so  that 
it  would  not  handicap  the  display  of  the  more 


almost  impossible  to  print  a  half¬ 
tone  on  an  envelope  without  a 
streak  showing  across  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  best  plan  is  to  cut 
out  of  an  envelope  all  portions  of 
the  envelope  which  are  folded 
over  other  portions  and  place 
this  under  the  drawsheet  of  the 
tympan.  The  idea  is  that,  count¬ 
ing  the  thicknesses  in  the  envel¬ 
ope,  there  should  be  the  same 
number  of  thicknesses  under  all 
parts  of  the  envelope.  A  thin 
sheet  of  rubber  helps  to  equalize 
the  impression  for  printing  en¬ 
velopes.  They  should  be  fed  open 
and  made  ready  to  conform  to 
that  method  of  feeding. 

Robert  S.  Frick,  Fricks,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. — The  large  posters  sent 
to  us  by  you  are  of  very  good 
average  grade.  The  one  for 
“  The  Penalty  of  Pride  ”  enter¬ 
tainment  is  the  best  balanced  and 
most  effective  arrangement  of 
the  two.  It  is  symmetrical,  too, 
something  we  admire  in  all  typo¬ 
graphic  design.  You  understand, 
of  course,  by  that  we  mean  the 
right  side  in  appearance  and 
form  is  a  counterpart  of  the  left 
side.  The  one  for  “  The  Dutch 
Detective  ”  is  not  so  good  ;  the 
position  of  the  cut  worked  a 
handicap  on  the  compositor  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  display 
and  the  distribution  of  the  white 
space.  Placed  at  one  side,  and 
with  no  cut  to  balance  it  on  the 


M.H  STOKES  Inc. 

6l1  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


Representative  examples  of  the  exceptional  quality  of  direct  advertising 
prepared  complete  by  Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York  city.  On  the  original  of 
the  folder  (lower  specimen)  the  butterfly,  part  of  the  inside  decorative 
scheme,  was  printed  in  several  colors  instead  of  one,  as  here  shown. 


important  lines.  The  main  line 
should  be  at  or  near  the  top. 

Rene  J.  Titus,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. —  This  last  consignment 
of  specimens  from  you  is  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  what  we  would 
expect,  considering  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  yours  which  we  have 
seen.  The  title-lines  on  the  front 
of  the  dance-program  folder  are 
a  little  too  low  on  the  page,  and 
we  are  quite  sure,  too,  that  the 
appearance  would  be  better  if 
the  lines  were  centered  over  each 
other,  instead  of  set  flush  to  the 
left  as  they  are.  Never  set  lines 
of  type  perpendicularly  —  that 
is  not  much  better  than  to  set 
them  backward.  The  title-page 
of  the  concert  at  the  First  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  is  crowded  to  the 
point  of  suffocation.  The  names 
of  all  the  participants  are  too 
large.  If  these  lines  were  set 
in  eight-point  the  appearance  of 
the  page  would  be  improved 
about  one  hundred  per  cent.  The 
third  page,  the  program,  is  also 
crowded.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  spread  the  matter  on 
this  page  over  the  two  inside 
pages  and  to  place  the  names  of 
the  choir  members  on  the  fourth 
instead  of  the  second  page. 

The  Voorhees  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  Denmark, 
South  Carolina. —  Presswork  is 
rather  poor  on  your  printing, 
but  the  composition  is  not  with- 
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Paper  +  Ink  +  Brains 


IT  is  the  brains  that  the  printer 
mixes  with  his  ink  and  paper  that 
tells  the  tale.  There  are  many  little 
ways  in  which  the  printer's  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  can  be  applied  so  as 
to  give  the  customer  in  selling  value 
much  more  than  the  amount  of  his 
bill.  This  fact  often  justifies  one 
printer  in  charging  more  for  a  job 
that,  to  the  casual  eye,  does  not  show 
a  corresponding  difference  in  value. 
Merely  to  set  type  and  print  have 
become  secondary  in  the  printer’s 
functions.  Good  typography  printed 
in  such  shades  or  colors  as  detract 
from  legibility,  or  finely  made  illus¬ 
trations  run  in  inappropriate  colors 
cost  just  as  much  as  when  properly 
done  under  some  guidance  as  a  part 
of  a  well  conceived  plan. 
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“  TIPS  O'  TYPE.’’ 

HILE  the  title  above  is  “  catchy,”  and 
serves  very  well  for  a  name,  it  does  not 
give  one  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  new  “  color  book  ”  of  The  Calvert- 
Hatch  Company,  printers  and  designers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  which  it  is  the  name. 
The  book  is  an  advertising  book,  designed 
to  influence  buyers  of  printing,  especially 
of  process  colorwork,  to  buy  their  printing-  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  and  as  such  it  scores  as  near  one  hundred  per  cent 
as  any  book  could  score. 

The  format  is  delightfully  pleasing.  The  pages  are 
9%  by  12%  inches,  the  cover  extending  slightly  beyond 
the  inside  pages.  The  cover  is  a  dark-green  double-thick 


Throughout  there  is  evidence  of  painstaking  care  and 
of  exceptional  intelligence  in  all  departments.  The  opin¬ 
ion  one  forms  from  looking  through  the  book  is,  “  Here  is 
a  firm  that  does  fine  work.”  The  book  is  a  monument  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  Calvert-Hatch  Company,  and  insur¬ 
ance  that  those  who  place  their  printing  problems  in  the 
hands  of  that  organization  will  get  their  money’s  worth 
if  quality  counts  for  anything  —  and  it  does,  most  emphat¬ 
ically  so. 

We  take  pleasure  in  showing  in  connection  with  this 
item  a  few  reproductions  which,  when  studied  with  the 
description  we  have  made,  should  give  all  our  readers  a 
better  insight  into  the  character  of  the  work.  A  repro¬ 
duction  from  the  painting,  “  Katherine  Elizabeth,”  is 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Decorative  Motto  Design  from  “Tips  o’  Type.” 

By  The  Calvert-Hateh  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


antique,  with  lines  slightly  lighter  running  through  it, 
which  produce  a  laid  effect.  It  is  soft,  pleasing  and  rich. 
The  title  is  blind-embossed  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
and  a  four-color  print  from  an  oil  painting  by  John  C. 
Johansen,  entitled  “  Katherine  Elizabeth,”  tipped  on, 
graces  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  completing  the  design. 
The  book  is  tied  with  red  cord. 

There  are  end-leaves  in  the  book,  too,  of  a  lighter 
weight  of  cover-stock,  along  the  top  of  which,  on  both 
sides,  and  along  the  top  of  the  inside  front  and  back 
cover,  a  border-band  is  printed  in  white;  not  a  strong, 
harsh  cover-white,  but  a  white  which  allows  just  enough 
of  the  color  of  the  stock  to  show  through  to  give  it  an 
effect  of  softness  and  beauty. 

The  inside  pages  are  printed  on  heavy-weight  white 
enameled  stock.  Parallel  two-point  rules,  about  two  picas 
apart,  are  printed  in  a  soft  orange  across  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  page,  the  name  of  the  firm,  between  two 
of  its  trade-marks,  being  worked  in  with  the  rules  at 
the  top. 

The  pages  are  made  up  of  reproductions  of  three  and 
four  color  work  done  by  the  firm  in  the  course  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  business;  decorative  text-pages,  exploiting  the  merits 
of  the  firm’s  product;  and  half-tone  reproductions  in  one 
color  of  many  covers  of  catalogues  and  of  other  high-class 
advertising  work  produced  by  the  company. 


Naturally,  too,  the  book  is  expensive  and  is  not  for 
general  distribution,  but  we  understand  a  few  copies  are 
available  for  distribution  among  buyers  of  the  kind  of 
printing  Calvert-Hatch  produces. 


MAKE  HARD  DISTRIBUTION  EASY. 

BY  ANNIE  M.  KEMPTON. 

Almost  any  printer  working  with  hand-set  type  has 
had  the  experience  of  having  to  distribute  type  that  has 
stood  for  a  long  while  and  become  almost  as  solid  as  a 
rock.  Slamming  and  wetting  has  been  of  no  avail,  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  soak  it  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  writer  has  for  a  long  time  used  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty.  Take  a  bodkin 
firmly  between  the  fingers  by  the  point  end,  and  hit  each 
line  across  the  nicks  with  the  hard  end  of  the  bodkin, 
giving  several  short,  sharp  blows  each  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  exactly  hit  the  nicks,  but,  for  numerous  rea¬ 
sons,  don’t  strike  the  face  of  the  type.  There  are  at  least 
two  ways  of  holding  type  while  distributing  it:  with  the 
forefinger  hooked  and  supporting  the  type  with  assistance 
from  the  thumb  and  other  fingers;  and  with  the  type 
held  well  down  in  the  hand  and  backed  by  the  palm  and 
fingers.  The  latter  method  seems  best  when  using  the 
bodkin  as  mentioned  above,  as  the  type,  when  loosened, 
will  not  slide  helter-skelter  into  the  case. 


-^cWrtWoi^ 

COMPANY 


Some  examples  of  the  ability  of  The  Calvert- 
Hatch  Company’s  organization  to  plan  and 
print  successful  business-bringing  literature. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


Comma  or  Colon. 

W.  M.  J.,  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina,  writes:  “We 
had  a  job  in  which  copy  had  the  following  words  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  paragraph :  ‘  Residence,  Blue  Ridge  Inn.’  Instead 

of  putting  a  comma  after  ‘  residence,’  I  set  it  this  way : 
‘  Residence:  Blue  Ridge  Inn.’  There  is  a  dispute  here  as 
to  which  is  correct,  and  we  decided  to  submit  the  question 
to  you.” 

Answer. —  In  all  such  cases  the  choice  of  the  customer 
is  correct  for  the  printer ;  in  other  words,  the  only  way  for 
the  printer  to  be  sure  his  work  will  be  accepted  is  to  set  it 
as  written.  Abstractly,  no  positive  and  absolute  choice,  as 
between  right  and  wrong,  exists  between  comma  and  colon. 
My  own  personal  selection  favors  the  comma.  Evidently 
this  customer  chose  the  comma,  and  no  one  can  give  any 
cogent  reason  why  he  should  not  have  what  he  chose. 

A  Wrong  Word. 

W.  G.  I.,  Pitcairn,  Pennsylvania,  sends  this:  “  I  came 
across  the  following  sentence  recently,  on  which  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion :  ‘  On  April  1  ten  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  this  lodge  will  be  eligible  for  suspension.’  The 
question  is  as  to  the  use  of  ‘  eligible  ’  in  a  case  of  this  kind.” 

Answer. —  One  can  properly  be  eligible  only  when  he  is 
worthy  of  being  chosen,  when  he  is  fit  for  choice,  as  for 
admission  to  some  desirable  place,  not  for  suspension  or 
expulsion.  “  Eligible,”  that  is,  may  not  with  literal  pro¬ 
priety  be  used  as  referring  to  deprivation,  and  so  in  its 
literal  sense  is  not  correctly  used  in  the  quoted  sentence. 
It  would  be  correct  if  suspension  were  a  preferable  thing, 
and  not  a  penalty.  One  may  be  liable  to  suspension,  sub¬ 
ject  to  suspension,  but  not  eligible.  A  case  is  conceivable, 
however,  where  “  eligible  ”  might  be  so  applied  ironically, 
but  such  use  would  be  ambiguous,  to  say  the  least.  It  is 
far  better  to  keep  such  expressions  literally  correct  than  to 
indulge  in  irony  without  good  cause. 

A  Singular  Request  for  a  Plural. 

J.  L.  P.,  Joplin,  Missouri,  sends  this:  “  Please  give  me 
the  plural  of  the  word  ‘  chemise.’  In  a  case  where  it  read 
‘  ladies’  chemise  ’  I  marked  it  ‘  chemises.’  Please  straighten 
me  out.” 

Answer. —  The  plural  is  “  chemises.”  Nothing  else  is 
possible  for  it  by  any  kind  of  reasoning  or  practice.  Such 
questions  are  answered  automatically  in  all  dictionaries  by 
the  absence  of  a  statement  of  the  plural  form.  Any  such 
word  is  pluralized  by  addition  of  the  letter  s.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  a  writer  might  insist  that  the  word  used  as 
our  correspondent  quotes  it  is  not  meant  to  be  plural, 
though  such  insistence  seems  hardly  reasonable  in  this 
case.  Possessives  are  often  so  used  that  they  do  not  imply 
actual  immediate,  possession,  and  have  been  called  adjec¬ 
tives  by  some  grammarians,  at  least  one  of  whom  so  classi¬ 


fied  “  children’s  ”  in  “  children’s  shoes.”  In  the  Standard 
Dictionary  are  many  definitions  like  “  a  carpenters’  tool,” 
taken  of  course  as  meaning  “  a  tool  for  carpenters,”  and 
the  writer  of  “  ladies’  chemise  ”  may  have  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  his  expression  analogous,  and  chemise  a 
singular. 

Punctuation  and  Choice  of  Words. 

E.  M.  C.,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  writes:  “Please 
punctuate  correctly  the  following  extracts,  and  give  rea¬ 
sons  for  marks  or  omissions:  ‘  We  hereby  certify  that  we 
have  examined  the  accounts  for  the  year  ending  February 
15,  1917,  and  find  them  correct.’  ‘  Report  of  Loudon  from 
February  15th,  1916,  to  March  18th,  1916.’  ‘  Meeting  will 
be  held,  Mch.  7,  1917,  at  half  past  seven  o’clock.’  Also, 
which  is  correct,  ‘  Detail  payments  of  accounts  ’  or  ‘  De¬ 
tailed  payments  of  accounts  ’?  ” 

Answer. —  The  sentences  are  all  punctuated  correctly, 
except  the  third,  from  which  the  comma  after  “  held  ” 
should  be  removed  and  the  month  should  be  spelled  out. 
In  the  second  sentence  a  correction  should  be  made,  but 
it  is  not  one  of  punctuation,  and  many  persons  would  say 
it  is  not  a  “  correction,”  but  is  only  a  change,  and  one  that 
is  at  least  unnecessary.  It  is  in  the  date  that  the  change 
should  be  made.  Such  things  are  almost  entirely  conven¬ 
tional,  and  the  overwhelmingly  conventional  form  for  such 
dates  is  the  one  shown  in  the  first  sentence  as  to  the  day 
of  the  month,  with  nothing  but  the  number.  Dates  are 
printed  in  every  conceivable  form,  and  each  form  is  tena¬ 
ciously  defended  by  its  users.  Every  style  is  capable  of 
logical  support.  The  decision  here  made  rests  mainly  on 
indisputable  prevalence  in  usage. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  questioned  sentences  there  is  no 
real  error  in  either  method  of  expression,  and  so,  of  course, 
no  exclusive  correctness.  My  personal  choice  is  for  “  de¬ 
tailed  ”  rather  than  “  detail,”  but  in  proofreading  for  other 
people  I  should  leave  unchallenged  either  one  that  appeared 
in  copy.  Likewise  in  the  matter  of  dates.  Unless  some 
one  form  is  prescribed  for  use  as  the  style  of  the  office, 
they  should  be  left  as  in  copy,  since  such  practice  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  proofreader  is  sure  of  justification, 
excepting  the  rare  instances  where  real  proofreaders  are 
expected  to  decide  such  matters  themselves.  For  these  rare 
instances  my  choice  and  its  main  reason  are  as  told  above. 


SHORT  SENTENCES,  PLEASE. 

Dowser  —  There  goes  Judge  Wurdleigh.  In  addition 
to  his  being  a  fine  jurist,  he  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  master  of  the  English  language. 

Bowser  —  That  may  be,  but  I  don’t  like  his  sentences; 
they  are  too  long.  It  took  me  six  months  to  get  to  the  end 
of  one  of  them. 
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LANGUAGE  STANDARDS  AND  PROOFREADING. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

LL  proofreaders  should,  and  undoubtedly 
would,  gladly  welcome  any  universal  stand¬ 
ard,  which  now  seems  to  be  becoming  less 
of  a  possibility  than  ever.  If  a  proofreader 
could  have  comfortable  assurance  that, 
when  changing  his  place  of  employment, 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  old 
place  would  also  be  acceptable  in  the  new 
one,  he  would  not  be  the  sole  beneficiary.  As  things  now 
are,  this  happy  condition  is  seldom  achieved,  and  he  is 
almost  sure  that  he  will  have  to  shift  to  another  style  in 
any  new  employ,  if  not  to  many  new  styles,  first  one  and 
then  another,  to  suit  demands  from  customers. 

Of  course  proofreaders  can  not  be  accurate  mind- 
readers,  but  that  (mind-reading)  is  practically  demanded 
from  them  by  many  authors,  editors,  and  publishers. 
Nearly  all  they  can  do  with  certainty  is  to  imitate  closely 
whatever  is  in  their  copy,  and  this  they  must  often  do 
with  full  knowledge  that  what  is  in  copy  is  wrong. 

Such  is  the  disastrous  effect  of  having  to  conform  to 
many  different  standards,  and  often  to  mere  whims. 
Surely  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  one  universal 
standard,  although  any  effort  to  dictate  that  only  one  style 
of  doing  anything  can  be  right  would  and  should  be  mat¬ 
ter  for  derision.  We  had  better  accept  the  fact  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  persistence  of  various  standards,  and  the  equally 
persistent  fact  of  much  arbitrary  personal  decision  which 
ignores  all  standards.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  desire 
for  as  much  standardizing  as  possible. 

An  analogue  to  our  present  status  in  these  matters 
may  be  found  in  an  astute  editorial  utterance  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  under  the  heading  “  Swapping  Views 
of  Law,”  referring  to  a  law  class  for  policemen: 

“  The  policeman  must  in  the  nature  of  things  get  too 
narrow  a  view  of  some  phases  of  law  enforcement.  His 
experience  alone  would  not  be  a  safe  guide.  Yet  in  many 
cases  he  could  throw  light  on  the  limitations  of  enact¬ 
ments.  He  could  show  where  theory  is  continually  bang¬ 
ing  its  head  against  the  stone  walls  of  fact. 

“  One  thing  supremely  to  be  desired  appears  to  be  a 
far-off  dream,  almost  beyond  the  farthest  flights  of  hope. 
That  is  the  formation  of  classes  for  the  men  who  make 
and  revise  our  laws,  in  State  and  national  legislatures. 
They  need  the  combined  ministrations  of  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  policemen  and  the  wisest  of  college  professors.” 

We  shall  have  to  swap  views  of  language  in  a  formal 
convention  of  scholars  and  workers  if  we  ever  attain  a 
comfortable  and  reasonable  understanding.  Workers 
(trade  proofreaders)  will  be  needed  to  present  the  law¬ 
less  conditions  as  they  are  in  operation  in  contrast  to 
theories  by  scholars  who  are  unversed  save  in  theory  or 
their  own  choice  of  practice.  Proofreaders’  acutely 
trained  mentality  will  be  needed  to  point  out  the  weak¬ 
nesses  that  nullify  most  dogmatic  rules,  which  weaknesses 
may  here  be  exemplified  from  a  recent  article  on  capital¬ 
ization. 

“  From  the  standpoint  of  appearance  of  printed  copy,” 
says  this  article,  “  few  things  are  of  greater  importance 
than  correctness  and  propriety  in  capitalization.”  The 
writer  gives  a  fairly  full  set  of  rules,  including  some 
that  are  not  in  keeping  with  any  accepted  practice,  and 
some  of  partial  acceptance  which  he  states  as  if  univer¬ 
sal.  One  that  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere  says  that  “  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ”  is  right  with  the  small  letter  in  the  arti¬ 


cle,  but  that  when  “  Ocean  ”  is  omitted  it  becomes  “  The 
Atlantic,”  with  a  capital  T.  Likewise  “  the  Maryland 
Hotel  ”  is  said  to  be  “  The  Maryland.”  But  in  “  the  Hub,” 
for  Boston,  the  writer  says,  “  there  is  no  ellipsis,  nothing 
understood  or  implied  by  the  use  of  the  article.”  This 
I  shall  leave  to  speak  for  itself,  merely  remarking  that  I 
can  not  find  it  reasonable,  and  that  standards  must  be 
based  on  reason. 

Clear  perception  of  actual  conditions  is  likewise  essen¬ 
tial  to  standardizing  effectively,  if  only  for  delimita¬ 
tion  of  differing  standards.  Here  again  the  same  article 
may  be  cited.  “  The  Government  of  the  United  States,” 
it  says,  “  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  are  capitalized,  as  also  Government,  State, 
Commonwealth,  when  standing  alone,  if  used  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  sense  indicated.” 

Of  course  this  means  that  if  done  as  its  writer  prefers 
these  words  “  are  capitalized.”  But  they  and  many  others 
like  them  are  treated  the  other  way  almost  equally.  The 
strongest  point  of  criticism  here  is  found  in  regard  to  the 
word  “  State.” 

I  do  not  think  the  people  who  write  this  word,  in  the 
use  in  question,  with  a  small  letter  are  nearly  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  those  who  capitalize  it,  but  certainly  they  are 
numerous  enough  for  recognition.  Those  who  use  the 
capital  and  those  who  do  not  are  equally  able  to  argue  in 
defense  of  their  own  practice,  and  those  who  do  not  use 
it  are  often  more  stubborn  in  their  reasoning  than  their 
opponents.  Here  we  surely  must  admit  are  two  distinct 
and  nearly  equal  standards;  but  we  can  not  accept  the 
decision  of  a  man  who  asserts  that  a  certain  dictionary 
gives  the  word  a  small  initial  when  that  dictionary  actu¬ 
ally  always  capitalizes  it.  In  fact,  all  three  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  large  dictionaries  capitalize  State  in  the  particular 
application. 

We  surely  can  not  make  a  standard  of  anything  found 
or  supported  by  misrepresentation  of  self-evident  facts. 
Whether  in  capitalization  (which  in  this  writing  is  cited 
merely  as  an  example)  or  in  any  other  matter,  the  plain 
fact  that  two  or  more  standards  exist  must  be  recognized 
if  we  are  ever  to  reach  a  comfortable  agreement. 


WHY  NOT? 

If  a  female  duke  is  a  duchess. 

Would  a  female  spook  be  a  spuchess  ? 

And  if  a  male  goose  is  a  gander, 

Then  would  a  male  moose  be  a  mander  ? 

If  the  plural  of  child  is  children. 

Would  the  plural  of  wild  be  wildren? 

If  a  number  of  cows  are  cattle. 

Would  a  number  of  bows  be  "battle? 

If  a  man  who  makes  plays  is  a  playwright. 
Would  a  man  who  makes  hay  be  a  haywright? 
If  a  person  who  fails  is  a  failure, 

Would  a  person  who  quails  be  a  quailure? 

If  the  apple  you  bite  is  bitten, 

Would  the  battle  you  fight  be  fitten? 

And  if  a  young  cat  is  a  kitten. 

Then  would  a  young  rat  be  a  ritten  ? 

If  a  person  who  spends  is  a  spendthrift. 

Would  a  person  who  lends  be  a  lendthrift? 

If  drinking  too  much  makes  a  drunkard. 

Would  thinking  too  much  make  a  thunkard? 

But  why  pile  on  the  confusion  ? 

Still,  I’d  like  to  ask  in  conclusion : 

If  a  chap  from  New  York’s  a  New-Yorker, 
Would  a  fellow  from  Cork  be  a  corker  ? 

—  Life. 
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LINOTYPE  RULE. 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  ERWIN. 

INOTYPE  rule  is  used  extensively  in  offices 
having-  linotype  machines,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  it  is  a  good  investment.  The 
small  cost  of  its  production  is  an  important 
consideration.  It  can  be  cut  to  any  size  and 
mitered,  and,  if  not  used,  can  be  thrown  in 
the  metal-pot  to  be  remelted  without  any 
great  loss.  The  question  arises:  Do  we 
get  one  hundred  per  cent  value  out  of  it?  Are  we  using 
it  right,  reasonably,  as  it  were?  We  can  not  get  the  same 
service  from  linotype  rule  that  we  can  from  brass  rule. 
The  body  and  face  of  linotype  rule  are  composed  of  rather 
soft  metal,  which  means  that  it  must  be  handled  with  care. 
Throwing  it  around  carelessly  batters  it  more  or  less,  and 
the  cold  or  hot  mouthpieces  constitute  other  dangers.  Then, 
there  is  the  stone-hand’s  strong  right  arm  to  consider,  for 
he  may,  unthinkingly,  pound  too  heavily  on  the  rough, 
hickory  planer.  That  same  right  arm  will  tighten  the 


SHOvOINCr  FACE" 

OF  R.oi_e- 


quoins  on  an  improperly  justified  panel  until  it  puts  a  curve 
in  the  rule  that  can  be  remedied  only  by  cutting  a  new  set. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  little  happenings  that  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  put  the  deckled-edge  or  curved-rule  finish  to  the 
rules  before  the  other  Ben  Franklin  gets  the  form  to  make 
it  ready.  Then,  we  hear  the  pressman  pass  his  little 
remark,  the  reader,  who  coldly  marks  it  with  an  “  X,”  and 

the  foreman,  who  wants  to  know  who  the  - ,  and  so 

on.  Seldom  does  the  foreman  stop  to  consider  the  real 
cause. 

Let  us  dwell  for  just  a  few  moments  on  the  way  we 
make  up  the  average  rule  panel.  The  mitering-machine 
should  be  a  late  model  of  a  good  make.  The  knife  should 
be  kept  in  good  condition  by  rubbing  it  on  a  stone  at  least 
once  a  week.  The  machine  itself  should  be  oiled,  kept  clean 
and  sandpapered  frequently  to  keep  it  rust-proof.  All  this 
pays  in  the  end,  and  the  labor  does  not  amount  to  much. 

The  mitering-machine,  as  it  comes  from  the  factory, 
miters  a  perfectly  straight  edge;  that  is,  the  rule,  after 
mitering,  measures  the  same  at  top  and  bottom.  This  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  brass  rule,  as  both  faces  can  be 
used  to  print  from  —  a  popular  practice,  but  a  bad  one. 
Here  is  where  we  can  experiment  a  little:  We  will  take 
a  two-point  lead,  about  a  pica  and  a  half  in  size,  big  enough, 
in  fact,  to  insert  under  the  setter  on  the  top  plate  of  the 
machine  and  as  close  to  the  knife  as  possible,  so  that  the 
rule  to  be  mitered  will  rest  on  this  lead  and  be  tilted  as 
it  is  shaved.  Naturally,  the  knife  cuts  away  more  of  the 
rule  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  When  we  have  made 
up  our  panel,  the  face  of  the  rules  will  join,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  rules  will  be  open  as  here  illustrated. 

This  opening  at  the  bottom  allows  bits  of  metal,  dirt, 
etc.,  to  lodge  between  the  corners  of  the  slugs,  and,  yet, 


not  interfere  with  the  joining  of  the  corners.  But,  this  is 
not  the  main  idea.  Mitering  after  this  fashion  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  rules  and 
transfer  it  to  the  top  where  it  is  needed.  Let  us  consider, 
for  a  moment,  the  lock-up  furniture.  It  is  only  about  one- 
half  the  height  of  the  rule  and,  naturally,  the  pressure  is 
heavier  on  the  bottom  of  the  rule  than  on  the  top.  When 
rules  are  mitered  in  the  manner  described  above,  they  do 
not  require  as  much  pressure  as  when  mitered  otherwise, 
and  are  bound  to  join.  Remember,  pieced  rules  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Always  give  at  least  half  a  dozen  shaves  to  a  rule  after 
cutting  it,  for  the  cutter  leaves  a  rough  edge  that  makes  a 
good,  close  joint  impossible.  A  good  plan  to  follow  in  cut¬ 
ting,  especially  when  there  are  a  number  of  rules  to  be 
cut,  is  to  cut  them  about  two  leads  too  large  and  then  trim 
them  down  to  the  required  size.  On  the  modern  machines 
we  need  not  worry  about  the  number  of  shaves  to  give  a 
rule,  as  the  set  gage  takes  care  of  that,  but,  on  the  older 
machines,  where  there  is  no  gage  of  any  sort,  the  best  plan 
is  to  count  the  number  of  shaves  taken  off  the  first  rule 
and  do  likewise  with  the  remainder.  When  we  finish,  we 


will  find  them  exactly  what  we  want.  We  often  see  a  com¬ 
positor  mitering  away,  with  his  composing-stick  in  front 
of  him,  trying  the  rule  after  every  shave  until  it  fits  in 
the  stick.  This  is  all  very  good  when  one  has  but  few  rules 
to  cut,  but  when  a  quantity  is  so  cut  it  means  a  serious  loss 
of  time. 

Finally,  let  the  writer  state  that  the  idea  described  here 
will  be  found  most  practical,  for  he  has  used  it  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  If  the  mitering-machine  is  to  be  used 
constantly  on  linotype  rules,  it  would  be  the  better  plan 
to  set  the  top  plate  on  a  slant.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  unscrewing  the  top  plate  entirely,  inserting  a  strip  of 
two-point  lead  along  the  entire  right  end  of  the  supports, 
and  then  by  putting  the  plate  on  again,  screwing  it  as  tight 
as  possible.  This  will  tilt  the  entire  top  plate  and  will  give 
the  same  result  as  with  the  lead  on  it. 

TO  GET  BEST  RESULTS  FROM  LINOTYPE  SLUGS 
ON  CYLINDER  PRESS. 

In  preparing  forms  with  linotype  text  for  the  cylinder 
press,  one  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  make-ready  can  be  obtained  by  running  the  form 
with  the  linotype  slugs  parallel  with  the  cylinder.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  cylinder  in  riding  over  the 
form  has  a  chance  to  give  each  slug  an  individual  impres¬ 
sion.  Whereas,  if  the  cylinder  strikes  the  linotype  slugs 
end-to,  the  line  of  impression  will  take  in  all  the  slugs 
at  the  same  time,  thereby  causing  the  edges  to  show  up 
strong  and  the  center  of  the  form  weak.  Of  course,  make- 
ready  will  help  to  “  even  things  up,”  but  why  waste  val¬ 
uable  time  in  make-ready  if  the  form  can  possibly  be  made 
up  to  advantage  as  above?  —  A.  Ernest  Mowrey. 
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HOW  A  PRINTER  IS  KEEPING  AHEAD  OF 
RISING  COSTS. 

BY  C.  H.  RHODES. 

N  this  article  I  am  going  to  describe  some 
of  the  methods  we  have  found  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  building  up  our  present  successful 
business.  Also,  because  I  think  our  expe¬ 
rience  may  help  other  concerns  which  are 
perhaps  puzzling  over  some  of  the  same 
problems  we  faced  a  few  years  ago,  I  am 
going  to  tell  first  of  all  about  some  of  the 
methods  we  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  idea  that  dominated  our  sales  methods  seven  years 
ago  was:  results  are  the  only  factors  that  count;  get  the 
business  regardless  of  the  expense.  Usual  business-getting 
plans  were  not  bringing  results.  Our  printing-plant  was 
equipped  to  do  a  business  of  from  four  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  the  factory  was  in  urgent 
need  of  orders  to  keep  the  presses  running  at  a  profit. 

Only  a  small  margin  had  been  allowed  for  selling 
expense.  We  believed  that  by  devoting  more  energy  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  expense  to  the  selling  end  of  the 
business,  we  could  not  only  keep  the  plant  operating  at 
full  capacity  on  a  profitable  basis,  but  could  maintain  a 
constant  source  of  orders  and  reorders.  Furthermore,  as 
the  volume  of  business  increased,  we  believed  we  could 
materially  decrease  factory  costs.  This  was  important. 
Most  important  of  all,  we  felt,  was  first  to  get  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Local  competition  was  keen.  Realizing  that  it  would 
take  considerable  time  to  develop  further  the  immediate 
field  on  a  quality  and  service  basis,  and  having  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  go  after  competitive  business  by  “  price-war  ” 
tactics,  we  decided  to  build  up  city  trade  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  to  look  further  afield  for  the  necessary  addi¬ 
tional  business. 

This  Plan  of  Getting  Business  Was  Tried  First. 

Our  first  step  was  to  investigate  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  close  connection  with  five  States,  I  became 
convinced  that  we  were  apparently  on  the  edge  of  an 
undeveloped  field.  In  most  of  the  small  towns  there  were 
one  or  more  retail,  jobbing  and  manufacturing  institutions 
using  various  kinds  of  printing.  These  firms  were  filling 
a  portion  of  their  needs  locally,  and  the  balance  among 
larger  out-of-town  establishments.  Few  of  these  firms 
were  giving  all  of  their  printing  to  any  one  plant.  Most 
jobs  were  being  let  “  on  price,”  and  the  results  they 
obtained  looked  “  cheap.” 

In  talking  to  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers  in 
this  territory,  I  found  many  firms  viewed  their  catalogues 
and  other  printing  largely  as  a  matter  of  expense.  Show 
the  majority  of  them  how  they  could  save  money  on  a  job 
and  they  would  thrust  the  business  into  your  hands.  Let 
on  this  basis,  I  saw  that  their  advertising  probably  failed 
to  competently  describe  their  merchandise,  because,  in 
many  cases,  it  did  not  produce  the  expected  business. 

From  the  beginning  we  determined  to  educate  custom¬ 
ers  and  prospects  to  use  better  printing.  Having  com¬ 
piled  a  mailing-list  of  the  various  firms  in  this  territory, 
we  started  a  direct-by-mail  advertising  campaign.  Know¬ 
ing  the  class  of  customers  we  were  talking  to  in  our 
advertising,  we  went  after  catalogues,  labels,  booklets, 
lithographing  —  everything  that  could  not  be  handled  by 
the  average  small  printer. 

Quality  was  the  keynote  of  this  campaign.  Each 
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month  we  mailed  a  series  of  folders,  attractively  designed 
and  printed.  These  contained  samples  of  the  various 
grades  of  work  we  were  executing,  from  straight  printing 
up  to  four-color-process  plates.  At  every  opportunity  we 
presented  the  idea  that  good  printing  is,  like  a  good  sales¬ 
man,  not  an  expense,  but  a  business-getter;  that  an 
extravagant  booklet  is  not  necessary,  but  that  a  good  one 
is;  that  in  our  belief  a  good  catalogue  is  one  that  pre¬ 
sents  the  articles  to  be  sold  to  their  best  advantage,  and, 
like  a  good  salesman,  sells  the  most;  further,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  judge  any  printing  by  its  cost  —  the  results 
obtained  should  be  the  measure. 

We  started  this  campaign  in  the  latter  part  of  1909. 
Our  facilities  allowed  us  to  offer  customers  every  service, 
from  the  conception  of  the  advertising  idea  to  mailing  the 
finished  product.  We  operated  our  plant  on  a  service 
basis,  and  as  far  as  practical  our  aim  was  to  relieve  the 
customer  of  every  detail  connected  with  working  out  the 
desired  product.  This  series  of  folders  told  the  story. 

While  we  gathered  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  small 
orders  from  this  campaign,  we  did  not  get  much  of  the 
larger  business  in  catalogues,  booklets  and  so  on.  Our 
educational  work  brought  results  in  many  instances  when 
we  could  get  to  a  customer  before  he  had  time  to  figure 
with  some  other  printer  who  happened  to  be  willing  to 
cut  prices  to  get  the  job;  but  it  was  a  slow  process. 
After  two  years  of  experimenting  we  became  convinced 
that  this  selling  plan  was  not  building  our  business  rap¬ 
idly  enough  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  next  reasoned  that  if  we  were  to  put  good  sales¬ 
men  into  this  territory,  giving  each  a  definite  route  and 
list  of  prospects  with  whom  to  keep  in  close  touch,  we 
could  get  the  business.  So  we  started  a  second  campaign 
by  personal  solicitation.  The  business  was  there  and  in 
large  enough  quantity  —  if  we  could  get  it  —  to  justify 
this  increase  in  selling-costs.  We  were  able  to  maintain 
the  small  business  which  we  had  developed  by  direct-mail 
methods.  And  our  road  men  rounded  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  business,  including  a  number  of  large 
accounts.  Our  volume  began  to  increase.  Remember,  we 
were  prepared  for  a  heavier  selling  expense,  since  we  now 
had  eleven  salesmen  on  the  road. 

We  were  not  prepared,  however,  for  the  condition 
which  quickly  came  to  light  through  our  salesmen’s  daily 
reports.  Many  of  them  read  something  like  this :  “  Called 
on  Mr.  Jones,  president,  Jones  Machinery  Company,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  to-day.  Just  published  new  implement  cata¬ 
logue;  five  thousand  run;  cover  in  three  colors.  Chicago 
firm  got  job.  Nothing  doing  for  six  months.”  Here  were 
time,  effort  and  money  wasted.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
get  to  our  prospects  at  the  psychological  moment. 

This  Plan  Got  a  Lot  of  Business,  But  — 

Again,  another  prospect  —  a  live  one  —  had  a  job 
ready  to  go  to  the  printer.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
wanted  to  know  was:  “  What  can  you  do  for  me?  ”  Usu¬ 
ally,  he  expected  about  $1.25  worth  of  printing  delivered 
for  $1.  We  decided  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  give 
$1.25  worth  of  printing,  not  only  to  the  man  who  had 
nerve  enough  to  ask  for  it,  but  to  every  customer  who 
would  give  us  one  dollar’s  worth  of  business.  We  were 
buying  volume,  in  other  words,  on  the  theory  that  once 
we  had  a  man’s  order  and  turned  out  a  first-class  job  we 
would  surely  get  the  future  business  of  his  firm.  We 
went  into  this  proposition  with  our  eyes  open,  and  did  not 
stint  on  quality  to  make  up  the  loss. 

Soon  after  adopting  this  policy,  our  business  went 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  were  compelled  to  oper- 
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ate  our  plant  overtime,  and  our  sales  established  a  new 
high  record  in  the  history  of  our  firm.  We  certainly 
obtained  volume.  But  our  real  troubles  were  just  begin¬ 
ning.  When  the  time  came  to  readjust  prices  on  reorders, 
we  found  there  was  “  nothing  doing.”  The  large  buyer 
insisted  on  some  special  inducement.  Otherwise,  we  didn’t 
get  the  business.  Where  our  sales  had  increased  twenty- 
five  per  cent  in  twelve  months,  our  selling-costs  had  hit 
the  roof. 

It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  our  increase  in  volume 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  placed  a  premium  on 
business  by  offering  customers  a  price  inducement  for 
their  orders.  Another  fact  —  far  more  important  —  was 


We  were  holding  the  larger  portion  of  business  which  had 
developed  from  our  first  direct-by-mail  campaign.  These 
orders  were  coming  through  regularly.  To  these  custom¬ 
ers  we  had  continued  issuing  our  monthly  advertising 
folders,  setting  forth  the  value  of  better  printing  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  asset.  This  building  process  was  slow  work,  but  it 
had  paid,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  outside  territory. 
From  this  fact  we  obtained  the  key  to  our  next  plan. 

First,  we  made  up  new  mailing-lists,  using  classified 
telephone  and  city  directories,  trade  and  commercial 
agency  rating  lists,  salesmen’s  reports  and  state  records 
of  incorporation.  When  we  had  listed  all  the  possible 
firms  in  this  territory  with  which  we  might  do  business, 


Utility  Manufacturing  Company '   Clarinda,  Iowa 


Manufacture  Farm  Machinery  September  23rd,  1913 

Wrote  9/3-13.  No  answer 

"  11/1-13.  " 

"  1/12-14  asking  what  time  they  published  catalog,. 

"  4/11-14  enclosing  return  card  for  market  time. 

11  1/12-15  asking  if  they  used  advertising  matter. 

enclosed  card  and  asked  if  their  name  was  changed  as  it  was  not 

in  new  issue  of  N.  W.  Oazeteer.  Mr.  North,  pres,  of  firm,  answered 

this  letter.  Advised  they  would  be  in  market  for  catalog  in  spring, 

about  May  or  June*  Wrote  in  April,  answered  they  were  not  ready. 

February,  1916,  printed  catalog.  Firm  liked  job  very  much.  Want  us 

to  figure  on  next  catalog,  comes  up  in  June  or  July.  March,  1916, 

received  order  for  4  M  folders.  June,  1916,  printed  catalog,  have 

been  asked  to  figure  later  work,  coming  up  in  November. 

Tabulating  Information  Regarding  Customers  or  Prospective  Customers. 


that  our  profits  for  an  entire  year  had  faded  away.  Fig¬ 
ure  the  ordinary  percentage  of  profit  on  a  volume  of 
nearly  $500,000,  and  then  imagine  losing  .that  amount  out 
of  your  vest  pocket  —  and  you  will  know  exactly  where 
we  stood.  Right  there  we  stopped.  We  admitted  our 
business-getting  methods  were  a  failure. 

Our  first  move  toward  retrenchment  was  to  call  in  our 
traveling  representatives,  stop  giving  price  inducements  to 
customers,  and  to  take  only  the  business  we  could  handle 
at  a  definite  percentage  of  profit.  Our  next  step  was  to 
analyze  our  natural  trade  territory.  With  sales  records 
on  one  hand  and  a  map  spread  out  before  me,  I  started  in 
to  figure. 

Sales  records  revealed  the  fact  that  we  had  been  getting 
our  percentage  of  business  which  we  went  after  within 
a  radius  of  five  hundred  miles.  Also,  our  largest  losses 
had  occurred  when  we  crossed  this  line.  Using  our  plant 
for  the  dead  center,  I  took  a  compass  and  drew  a  circle. 
The  edge  of  this  circle  was  about  five  hundred  miles  in 
every  direction  from  our  factory.  Here,  we  said,  was  our 
territory. 

We  likened  this  to  a  field  a  farmer  cultivates  by  inten¬ 
sive  methods.  A  good  farmer  not  only  cultivates  the  entire 
area  of  a  field,  but  goes  over  it  again  and  again  and  again. 
Our  job  was  to  cultivate  all  of  the  possible  users  of  print¬ 
ing  in  this  territory  in  a  like  manner. 

In  reviewing  past  mistakes,  one  thing  impressed  us. 


the  question  came  down  to  methods  of  getting  business 
with  the  least  amount  of  expense  and  wasted  effort. 

We  concluded  that  first  of  all  we  must  know  whether 
or  not  a  prospect  was  a  user  of  printing.  Next  we  must 
know  something  about  his  business.  Here,  for  example,  is 
the  Utility  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Clarinda,  Iowa. 
Who  is  at  the  head  of  this  firm?  What  are  they  —  deal¬ 
ers,  garage  owners  or  repair  men?  What  printing  do  they 
use,  if  any?  Where  do  they  buy  their  printing? 

We  decided  we  must  learn  all  these  facts.  To  do  this 
we  adopted  a  simple  system. 

We  did  not  believe  that  an  ordinary  circular  letter 
would  bring  the  desired  results.  But  by  visualizing  each 
name  on  our  list  as  a  personal  call,  we  dictated  a  letter 
gauged  to  bring  back  some  sort  of  a  reply.  This  took 
time.  When  a  firm  did  not  reply  to  our  third  or  fourth 
letter,  we  wrote  again  and  enclosed  a  stamped  return 
envelope,  requesting  that  as  a  matter  of  business  cour¬ 
tesy  we  would  appreciate  their  telling  us  whether  or  not 
they  ever  used  any  printing.  In  all,  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  our  prospects  answered  one  of  our  letters.  About 
ninety-five  per  cent  returned  the  stamped  envelope  with 
the  information  requested. 

After  we  had  tabulated  the  facts  received  from  each 
prospect  on  a  separate  card,  we  again  started  a  direct-to- 
the-customer  advertising  campaign.  This  time  we  were 
in  a  smaller  field,  using  more  intensive  selling  methods. 
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And  we  were  not  after  immediate  results,  but  wanted 
business  on  the  “long-  pull.” 

That  year  our  sales  volume  dropped  off  fifty  per  cent 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  But  at  that  we 
made  a  larger  profit  than  when  we  had  broken  all  sales 
records  by  offering  a  premium  for  business.  We  have  now 
had  this  system  in  operation  four  years.  This  year  we 
shall  be  back  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  our  high  sales 
mark,  and  every  dollar’s  worth  of  work  leaving  our  fac¬ 
tory  shows  our  regular  percentage  of  profit.  Best  of  all, 
we  are  building  on  a  solid  foundation. 

The  success  of  our  system  is  in  keeping  close  to  our 
customers.  This  is  a  simple  matter.  Each  card  contains 
all  the  information  we  need  to  know  about  a  customer’s 
business.  It  tells  us  when  a  customer  is  in  the  market  for 
printing.  For  example,  the  reproduction  herewith  shows 
the  card  of  the  Utility  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cla- 
rinda,  Iowa.  It  tells  its  own  story. 

By  keeping  in  touch  with  our  customers  by  letter,  occa¬ 
sionally  forwarding  to  them  suggestive  advertising  mate¬ 
rial  applicable  to  their  business  or  some  fine  piece  of  work 
a  concern  in  a  similar  line  may  have  issued,  we  earn  our 
customer’s  good  will.  Gradually  they  come  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  us.  Since  the  shortage  of  paper  we  have  kept 
our  customers  posted  on  the  general  situation. 

Methods  Like  This  Make  Friends  of  Customers. 

One  of  our  customers  publishes  a  monthly  magazine. 
This  requires  a  large  quantity  of  paper  each  month.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  increase  in  paper  prices  we  took 
the  initiative  and  purchased  an  entire  year’s  supply  for 
this  customer.  In  his  reply  to  the  letter  which  we  wrote 
telling  of  our  action,  the  customer  clearly  showed  his 
appreciation. 

To  other  customers  we  often  send  samples  of  various 
papers  we  have  available,  showing  them  how  to  save 
money  on  their  printing  by  substituting  one  grade  of 
paper  for  another,  without  injuring  the  value  of  their 
advertising.  These  things  take  but  little  time  and  are 
appreciated  by  buyers  of  printing. 

The  success  of  our  plan  lies  in  the  way  we  keep  after 
prospects  and  customers.  That  means  writing  letters  and 
a  lot  of  them.  While  a  large  portion  of  the  detail  work 
connected  with  this  system  has  been  delegated  to  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  I  personally  spend  at  least  an  hour  a  day  in  going 
over  prospects’  and  customers’  cards,  checking  those  we 
have  not  recently  heard  from,  writing  to  them,  gathering 
up  the  loose  ends.  I  see  all  of  our  customers’  letters,  and 
know  how  each  job  is  progressing. 

Now,  what  are  the  results  and  what  is  the  cost?  We 
have  had  this  sales  plan  in  operation  nearly  five  years. 
In  this  time  we  have  not  attempted  to  increase  our  terri¬ 
tory  beyond  the  five  hundred  mile  area.  Rather,  we  have 
attempted  to  cultivate  this  area  intensively.  Last  year 
we  sold,  in  round  figures,  $100,000  worth  of  printing  to 
out-of-town  customers.  There  are  1,500  firms  on  our  list 
of  prospects.  Figuring  liberally,  and  including,  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  possible,  the  cost  of  salesmen  sent  out  in  this 
territory  last  year  to  close  orders  developed  by  correspon¬ 
dence,  our  selling  cost  on  this  $100,000  volume  was  less 
than  $2,000,  or  two  per  cent.  When  you  consider  that  the 
cost  of  reaching  one  person  by  advertising  is  from  l-100th 
to  l-300th  part  of  the  cost  of  reaching  the  same  person 
by  solicitor,  our  reduction  in  selling  costs  may  be  readily 
appreciated. 

We  are  making  a  definite  percentage  of  profit  on  every 
job  passing  through  our  factory.  We  will  go  the  limit  for 
any  customer  at  any  time  in  rendering  any  kind  of  ser¬ 


vice.  And  by  so  doing  we  are  not  only  increasing  our 
volume  rapidly,  but  are  building  our  business  on  a  solid 
foundation.  These  are  the  methods  we  have  found  suc¬ 
cessful  in  selling  printing  by  mail. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  factory  costs.  We  group  our 
costs  by  departments.  This  not  only  enables  us  to  keep  an 
accurate  check  on  each  department,  but  on  each  cost  item 
in  the  various  departments  of  our  business.  For  instance, 
take  the  direct  expense  of  the  cylinder-press  department. 
This  is  grouped  as  follows: 

Paper  stock  and  rags,  charged  to  make-ready. 

Sundries,  odds  and  ends,  small  parts,  and  the  like. 

Repairs. 

Rollers. 

Chemicals. 

Belts  and  belting. 

We  allow  a  certain  amount  for  the  direct  expense  of 
this  department  each  month.  When  the  expense  of  this 
department  exceeds  the  amount  allowed,  the  foreman  must 
explain  why  the  increase  was  necessary  to  maintain  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  means  that  the  foreman  will  not  allow  a 
pound  of  rags  nor  paper  to  be  wasted  if  he  can  help  it. 
As  all  supplies  are  issued  from  the  stockroom  and  charged 
directly  to  the  department  .receiving  them,  we  know  when 
waste  occurs  and  are  able  to  check  it  immediately.  The 
direct  expense  of  each  department  is  handled  on  a  similar 
basis  and  we  have  effected  many  savings  by  showing  our 
men  how  to  conserve  operating  supplies. 

After  direct  expense  come  light,  fuel  and  power.  Some 
years  ago  we  studied  the  comparative  costs  of  making  and 
buying  these  services.  After  a  thorough  investigation  we 
decided  that  for  us  it  was  cheaper  to  make  than  to  buy. 
We  had  an  old  plant  in  operation  at  the  time  and  it  was 
not  giving  efficient  service.  We  put  up  our  problem  to  an 
expert  engineer.  He  recommended  a  modern  plant.  This 
plant  paid  for  itself  in  a  year,  as  we  were  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  light,  heat  and  power  in  excess  of  our  demands, 
and  to  sell  our  surplus  to  firms  near  by.  To-day,  this 
department  shows  a  profit  each  month. 

Rent  and  taxes  come  next.  As  we  own  our  buildings, 
the  only  way  we  can  effect  a  saving  is  to  keep  them  in 
perfect  repair. 

Depreciation  can  be  helped  only  by  taking  the  best  of 
care  of  all  equipment,  and  we  charge  off  a  yearly  sum  on 
a  percentage  basis. 

Savings  Like  These  Add  Dollars  to  Net  Profits. 

Insurance  offered  another  chance  for  saving.  Our 
building  is  one  of  the  old-timers.  Therefore,  insurance 
rates  were  high  in  comparison  with  firms  operating  under 
more  modern  conditions.  A  sprinkler  system,  however, 
effected  a  saving  of  about  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  on 
our  insurance. 

Other  expenses  are  grouped  under  salaries,  delivery 
and  “  general.”  When  I  think  of  salaries  I  do  not  think 
of  a  scale  wage,  but  of  the  efficiency  of  the  worker.  We 
get  the  best  men  obtainable  and  pay  them  accordingly.  In 
the  last  five  years  I  can  not  remember  of  a  single  employee 
asking  for  a  raise.  The  reason  is  this:  we  base  a  man’s 
salary  on  what  he  is  worth  to  us. 

Another  point.  Our  men  help  each  other  out  on  all 
work  of  all  kinds,  and  they  do  it,  not  because  they  have 
to,  but  because  they  have  the  interest  of  the  shop  at  heart 
and  they  know  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant  wherever  and  whenever  they 
can.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  reduce  our  cost  of  doing  business  to  a  very 
low  percentage. 
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LAMMERS-SHILLING  COMPANY  IN  NEW  PLANT. 

Starting  less  than  eleven  years  ago  with  a  small  artist 
and  engraving  business,  and  building  up  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  building  of  the  type  and 
size  pictured  here,  is  surely  an  accomplishment.  What 


grew  steadily,  developing  from  the  small  beginning  into 
an  organization  for  taking  special  care  of  the  wants  of 
the  better  class  of  advertisers,  and  during  the  past  five 
years  an  offset-printing  department  has  been  added.  It 
was  this  steady  growth  that  forced  the  selection  of  a 


The  New  Home  of  The  Lammers-Shilling  Company. 


those  years  have  meant  to  those  who  have  had  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility,  the  problems  that  have  been  met  and 
how  they  have  been  overcome,  would  undoubtedly  make 
interesting  reading  could 
the  facts  be  secured.  But 
those  to  whom  the  credit  is 
due  are  somewhat  reticent, 
modestly  disclaiming  any 
credit  themselves,  prefer¬ 
ring  rather  to  pass  it  on 
to  their  customers  who  have 
stood  by  them  and  made 
such  rapid  growth  possible. 

In  talking  with  one  of 
the  heads  of  this  house,  the 
writer  was  told  that  the 
success  is  due  to  studying 
the  customers’  require¬ 
ments  and  meeting  those 
requirements,  giving  ser¬ 
vice  coupled  with  quality. 

Therein  lies  the  real  secret 
of  success  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  any  business. 

In  June,  1916,  the 
Lammers-Shilling  Company 
rounded  out  its  tenth  year 
of  corporate  existence,  and 
it  was  about  that  time  that 
the  plans  for  the  new 
building  were  completed 
and  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  commenced.  During 

those  ten  years  the  business  Entrance  to  New  Lamn 


new  location  in  a  cleaner  neighborhood  than  could  be 
found  in  the  loop  district  of  the  city.  The  new  location, 
at  360  East  Grand  avenue,  within  two  blocks  of  Chicago’s 
civic  masterpiece,  the  im¬ 
mense  Municipal  Pier,  is 
far  enough  away  to  avoid 
the  dust,  dirt  and  noise 
of  down-town  Chicago,  yet 
near  enough  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  to  enable  the 
company’s  representatives 
to  take  care  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  wants. 

The  building  is  of  steel 
and  concrete  construction, 
and,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustration,  the  sides  are 
practically  all  glass,  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for 
artificial  light  except  on 
real  dark  days.  The  offices 
of  the  company  are  at  the 
south  end  of  the  building, 
on  the  top  floor.  On  the 
same  floor  are  the  art  de¬ 
partment,  the  lithographic 
artists  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department.  The 
transfer -rooms  and  the 
bindery  are  on  the  floor 
below  —  the  sixth.  The 
pressroom  is  on  the  fifth 
floor.  In  the  basement  are 
3-shiiiing  Building.  the  paper  stock  and  the 
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graining  rooms.  A  convenient  feature  of  the  plant  is  a 
circular  stairway  connecting  the  three  upper  floors,  by 
which  one  can  readily  pass  from  floor  to  floor  without 
waiting  for  an  elevator. 

First  impressions  are  lasting,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
building  is  so  designed  that  one  is  sure  to  be  favorably 
impressed.  Those  who  have  had  correspondence  with  the 
company  will  remember  the  two  classic  female  figures 
used  on  its  letter-heads,  representing  Art  and  Printing. 
These  two  figures,  grown  to  life-size,  now  flank  the  door¬ 
way  to  the  new  building,  while  on  the  massive  lintel  over¬ 
head  appears  the  well-known  trade-mark  name  with 
its  two  characteristic  diamond-shaped  initials  —  a  trade¬ 
mark  name  which  has  remained  unchanged  since  the 
organization  of  the  company. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PRESSMAN’S  MAKE-READY  BENCH. 

BY  EDWIN  R.  MASON. 

visiting  the  pressroom  of  a  certain 
ing-plant,  I  came  upon  rather  a  novel 
in  the  form  of  a  pressman’s  make¬ 
rs  bench,  of  which  the  accompanying 
ing  will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea. 

this  sort  of  a  make-ready  bench  in 
pressroom,  the  pressman  need  never 
t  to  the  window  to  see  that  the  job 
registers.  No  dimensions  will  be  given  here,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  bench  should  be  made  of  such  size  as  to 


accommodate  the  individual  needs  of  the  pressroom  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

The  method  of  construction  is  simple.  If  a  table  is 
already  at  hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  frame 
for  the  glass,  fix  a  board  on  back  of  table  and  fasten  on 
the  two  upright  strips  at  front,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  strips  shown  at  the  front  should  have  holes  bored 
through  them,  with  pins  made  to  fit.  Pins  should  extend  an 
inch  or  more  inward,  so  that  when  the  frame,  holding  the 


glass,  is  raised  and  the  pins  pushed  in,  the  frame  rests  on 
them.  With  these  strips  and  pins,  the  frame  can  be  adjusted 
at  different  angles  and  heights,  to  accommodate  tall  or  short 
pressmen,  when  either  standing  or  sitting.  The  frame 
should  be  hinged  to  the  back  board,  as  illustrated.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  it  may  be  raised  clear  and  allowed  to  rest  against  an 
adjacent  wall.  If,  however,  the  bench  is  not  backed  against 
a  wall,  supports  can  be  put  on  back  of  table,  on  which  the 
frame  may  rest.  Good,  heavy  glass  should  be  used  for  the 
inside  of  the  frame  and  another  pane  could  be  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  bench  for  ink-mixing  purposes.  Attach  an 
electric-light  socket  on  the  back  board,  as  low  as  the  top 
of  the  table  will  permit,  in  order  to  give  a  uniform  distri¬ 
bution  over  the  entire  glass.  A  high  candle-power  Mazda 
globe  ought  to  be  used,  as  light  is  the  chief  factor.  A 
switch,  conveniently  located  for  controlling  the  current, 
completes  this  part  of  the  bench. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan,  if  considered  desirable,  to  make 
shelves  under  the  table  for  storing  make-ready  paper,  inks, 
cotton,  knives,  tools,  etc.  To  explain  how  to  use  the  bench 
when  making  a  job  ready  is  really  unnecessary,  for  any 
pressman  will  readily  grasp  the  idea.  For  those  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  work  in  the  pressroom,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  the  sheet  is  laid  upon  the  glass,  the  light  turned  on, 
and  faults  in  register,  and  otherwise,  are  quickly  seen. 


WHY  PLATEN-PRESS  CHASES  SHOULD  BE 
MARKED. 

Platen-press  chases  should  always  be  marked  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pressman  will  know  at  a  glance  which 
way  the  form  goes  on  —  whether  quoins  up  or  down. 
Many  times,  in  order  to  centralize  the  impression,  the 
stoneman  finds  it  necessary  to  lock  th’e  form  quoins  down, 
at  other  times  quoins  up.  But  no  matter  what  the  nature 
of  the  form  is,  nor  how  it  is  locked  up,  if  the  chase  is 
marked  “  top  ”  or  “  bottom  ”  the  pressman  can  not  have 
any  excuse  for  putting  the  form  on  wrong. —  A.  Ernest 
Mowrey.  _ 


POETA  NASCITUR. 

Last  week  after  pay-day  I  got  drunk. 

I  was  a  linotype  operator, 

And  when  I  got  back  on  the  job, 

Still  drunk, 

Like  a  fool  I  ran  my  copy  through  like  this, 

In  single  sentences — ■ 

No  paragraphs, 

No  correct  spacing, 

Just  stuck  the  lines  in  where  the  beer  told  me  to, 

With  now  and  then  a  cuss  word  as  the  occasion  seemed 
to  demand  it. 

As  a  result  the  foreman  fired  me  and  told  me  not  to  stick 
my  head  in  that  composing-room  again  unless  I 
wanted  it 
Punched  off. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  I  got  up  with  my  head 
splitting, 

There  was  a  letter  from  the  main  squeeze  giving  me  a 
job  on  the  staff. 

So  here  I  am! 

I’m  a  poet! 

A  writer  of  vers  libre! 

Good-night!!— H.  W.  S. 

—  From  “A  Line  o’  Type  or  Two,”  in  the 

Chicago  Tribune. 
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Composing-Room  Efficiency. 

This  important  subject  is  brought  to  the  front  this 
month  by  a  request  from  “A  Constant  Reader  ”  for  the  cor¬ 
rect  figures  for  the  various  labor  items  in  the  composing- 
room.  It  is  probable  that  he  desires  to  know  what  is  the 
wage-cost  per  productive  hour  so  that  he  may  make  some 
comparison  with  the  wages  he  is  paying,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  taking  it  up  in  the  Cost  and  Method 
Department,  that  we  may  warn  him  and  others  of  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  trying  to  figure  by  any  method  based  upon  wages. 

Before  us  as  we  write  are  the  cost  statements  of  two 
well-managed  medium-sized  shops  and  one  small  one,  and 
the  cost  per  productive  hour  in  each  of  the  three  does  not 
differ  from  the  others  more  than  three  cents,  while  the 
wages  paid  differ  as  much  as  six  cents  per  pay-roll  hour 
and  ten  cents  per  productive  hour.  This  may  seem  strange 
until  we  consider  that  the  lower-priced  hands  required 
more  supervision  and  created  a  greater  amount  of  spoiled 
work. 

The  shop  paying  the  highest  wages  had  the  lowest  hour- 
cost,  and  also  the  lowest  overhead  expense,  both  in  the 
office  and  the  manufacturing  departments.  Thus  it  over¬ 
came  the  difference  in  pay-roll.  The  shop  with  the  lowest 
wages  had  the  same  hour-cost  as  the  one  whose  pay-roll 
was  three  cents  per  hour  higher,  and  both  were  higher  than 
the  shop  that  was  paying  a  premium  of  six  cents  above  the 
lowest  rate.  The  high-priced  men  produced  about  the 
same  number  of  productive  hours  as  the  low-priced  ones, 
but  the  other  items  of  saving  in  the  shop  made  up  for  the 
wages. 

For  instance,  the  shop  making  the  best  showing  had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  type  and  spacing  material,  so  that  there 
was  little  or  no  hunting  for  sorts  or  stopping  at  unseason¬ 
able  times  for  distribution.  It  was  arranged  so  that  it  was 
seldom  that  a  compositor  had  to  walk  more  than  twenty 
feet  to  get  any  material  he  wanted.  There  was  a  foreman 
and  a  proofreader  for  a  shop  of  ten  compositors  and  a  dis¬ 
tributer.  The  shop  making  the  worst  showing  had  a  work¬ 
ing  foreman  for  eight  compositors  and  no  proofreader  or 
distributer. 

To  secure  a  low  hour-cost  in  the  composing-room,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  shall  be  an  abundance  of 
material  conveniently  placed,  even  if  this  means  several 
cases  of  the  same  kind  of  type  placed  at  various  points; 
above  all,  there  must  be  plenty  of  spacing  material  so  that 
each  compositor  can  have  a  full  supply  right  on  his  stand 
within  easy  reach.  There  must  be  a  system  by  which  the 
supply  will  be  kept  available  and  in  good  condition,  which 
would  mean  one  distributer  for  every  five  working  com¬ 
positors.  There  must  be  a  careful  supervision  of  copy  to 
see  that  none  reaches  the  compositors  without  being  prop¬ 
erly  edited  and  the  layout  of  the  job  indicated,  so  there 
will  be  no  lost  time  caused  by  alterations  and  office  changes. 


More  time  is  lost  in  the  average  composing-room  by  the 
compositors  being  compelled  to  travel  long  distances  from 
cabinet  to  cabinet  and  from  rack  to  rack,  to  set  jobs  than 
for  almost  any  other  reason,  and  this  is  a  cause  of  ineffi¬ 
ciency  that  apy  good  foreman  can  remedy  by  carefully 
selecting  the  copy  and  giving  it  to  the  man  nearest  the 
cases  that  will  be  required  in  setting  it,  or  by  rearranging 
the  office  so  that  the  cases  are  nearer  the  center  of  action. 
A  favorite  old-fashioned  arrangement  of  the  composing- 
room  was  to  string  it  out  along  the  side  of  the  room  next 
the  windows  so  that  the  compositors  might  have  better 
light,  and  that  better  light  cost  the  firm  more  money  than 
would  have  been  paid  for  the  very  best  of  artificial  light¬ 
ing  for  a  proper  arrangement  in  a  hollow  square  or  a  series 
of  blocks  for  the  different  classes  of  work. 

Again  let  us  say  that  a  compositor  who  is  paid  forty- 
five  cents  an  hour  in  a  properly  equipped  shop  that  is 
correctly  spaced  as  to  the  floor-space  covered,  and  who  is 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  material,  will  show  a  lower 
hour-cost  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  one  who  is  paid  thirty- 
nine  cents  and  placed  in  a  plant  without  regard  to  conve¬ 
nience  and  asked  to  work  with  the  minimum  of  material. 

Distribution. 

Every  one  who  has  studied  the  problem  of  composing- 
room  costs  is  aware  that  the  greatest  individual  item  of 
non-productive  expense  is  that  of  distribution,  and  that  it 
amounts  in  many  plants  to  fully  a  third  of  the  total  time  in 
that  department. 

Most  of  us  are  so  accustomed  to  considering  this  as  the 
necessary  evil  that  we  fail  to  realize  the  extent  of  it  and 
the  factor  it  is  in  the  present  high  cost  in  the  composing- 
room;  but  if  we  were  to  take  any  monthly  statement  and 
carefully  eliminate  that  cost  we  would  be  so  surprised  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  rest  until  we  had  found  some  way 
to  reduce  it. 

The  three  things  that  make  up  the  non-chargeable  time 
in  the  composing-room  are  distribution,  picking  sorts,  and 
loss  of  time  through  short  fonts  that  often  compel  the 
abandoning  of  a  line,  or  lines,  after  partially  setting  them. 
Naturally,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  as  it  is  the  one  item  of  composing-room  work  over 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  hold  any  control  or  make  any 
estimate  of  value,  therefore  all  the  various  little  losses  are 
loaded  on  it  in  the  time-slips  and  monthly  reports. 

The  cause  for  distribution  is  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  type  to  keep  the  compositors  always  busy  on  com¬ 
position,  and  the  additional  fact  that  type  costs  money; 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  any  one  has  ever  tried  to  figure 
out  whether  it  costs  more  to  distribute  type  or  to  buy  it, 
until  last  month  when  one  of  the  composing-machine  manu¬ 
facturers  came  out  with  the  bald  statement  that  it  cost 
more  to  distribute  it.  It  is  upon  some  such  calculation. 
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that  the  various  manufacturers  of  type-making  machines 
for  printers  have  no  doubt  been  basing  their  hope  of  sales, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  any  one  has  advertised  it. 

It  might  be  wise,  therefore,  to  study  the  actual  cost  of 
distribution  in  an  ordinary  job-printing  plant  and  see  if 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  what  it  really  amounts  to.  In 
the  composite  statement  issued  by  the  United  Typothetse 
and  Franklin  Clubs,  the  composing-room  hour-cost  is 
shown  as  $1,532,  and  the  percentage  of  productive  hours 
as  59  per  cent.  Now,  if  we  allow  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  41  per  cent  was  taken  up  in  distribution, 
we  will  have  a  basis  to  figure  on.  Suppose  we  allow  some¬ 
thing  for  actual  loss  of  time  from  lack  of  orders  and  say 
that  part  of  the  missing  time  was  taken  up  in  actual  dis¬ 
tribution,  say  one-third  as  much  as  the  composition,  or  20 
per  cent,  and  will  add  this  to  the  59  per  cent  of  sold  hours 
and  have  79  per  cent  accounted  for.  Dividing  the  total 
•cost  by  79  per  cent  of  the  hours  instead  of  59  per  cent 
gives  an  hour-cost  of  $1.14%,  which  is  the  real  cost  per 
hour  and  of  which  20  per  cent,  or  $22.89,  for  each  one 


cut  out  the  large  investment  in  type  with  its  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  depreciation  and  make  still  another  saving. 
And,  further,  if  you  made  your  own  type  you  would  make 
just  the  kind  you  wanted  just  when  you  wanted  it  and 
just  as  much  of  it  as  you  wanted,  and  so  cut  out  all  the 
picking  and  pi  that  now  cost  quite  a  respectable  sum,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extra  efficiency  of  compositors  who  are 
really  compositors  and  not  by  turn  scavengers  cleaning  up 
the  debris  of  former  work  —  always  a  distasteful  task  to 
a  real  job  compositor. 

This  is  a  subject  that  will  bear  careful  consideration  by 
every  printing-office  manager  and  proprietor  in  the  light 
of  the  advancing  costs  that  are  now  confronting  him  and 
the  probability  that  the  advance  will  be  in  a  greater  ratio 
in  the  future.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
readers  on  this  subject,  which  is  a  vital  one. 

A  Good  Blank. 

Cost-keeping  on  a  country  weekly  presents  some  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  not  found  in  the  city  job-shop  or  the  metro- 


PUBLICATSON 


Blank  lor  Keeping  Account  of  the  Costs  of  a  Weekly  Paper. 


politan  journal  office,  and  these  are  somewhat  annoying 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  items  and  the  number  of 
them.  Some  very  ingenious  blanks  have  been  designed  for 
keeping  account  of  the  cost  of  each  issue  of  the  journal, 
and  the  one  we  show  herewith,  which  has  been  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Tucker  E.  Miller,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  is  particularly 
handy  and  easy  to  keep  up  in  connection  with  the  Standard 
cost  system.  He  writes : 

“  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  blank  devised  by  me  to 
keep  the  costs  of  a  weekly  paper.  The  first  half  of  the 
page  is  used  for  entering  all  receipts  from  subscriptions, 
display,  local  and  legal  advertising.  The  second  half  is 
for  the  costs,  as  shown  in  the  summary  sheet,  cuts  and 
plate-matter,  editing,  reporting,  etc.  The  miscellaneous 
column  is  used  to  take  care  of  extras.” 

Mr.  Tucker  is  using  what  he  calls  the  “  near  Standard  ” 
cost  system,  and  reports  hour-costs  that  are  very  close  to 
standard.  He  also  says  that  this  system  has  been  in  sat¬ 
isfactory  use  for  over  three  years. 

Estimating  by  Experience. 

“  Why  is  not  the  experienced  compositor  the  best  esti¬ 
mator?  ”  asks  one  Western  correspondent  who  feels  that  he 
has  been  misled  because  our  estimate  did  not  agree  with 
that  of  his  compositor. 

The  answer  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  expe¬ 
rienced  compositor  should  be  the  best  estimator,  provided 
his  experience  has  been  wide  enough  and  covered  a  suffi¬ 
cient  diversity  of  work ;  but  the  man  who  has  only  worked 
in  one  or  two  offices,  and  has  only  his  own  and  the  work 
of  his  few  fellows  to  guide  him,  is  very  apt  to  know  only 
a  few  kinds  of  work  and  go  very  far  astray  on  many  others. 


hundred  actual  hours  was  wasted  in  the  non-productive 
operation  of  distribution.  That  is  to  say,  that  for  every 
$100  spent  in  the  composing-room,  $22.50  was  for  distri¬ 
bution.  This  is  really  less  than  actual,  but  it  will  give  a 
basis  for  calculation.  Actually,  the  21  per  cent  left  unac¬ 
counted  for  was  no  doubt  mostly  used  for  distribution  and 
hunting  sorts. 

You  may  say  that  your  hour-cost  was  lower,  but  that 
will  make  no  difference,  as  the  proportion  will  hold  good 
and  the  thought  that  we  want  to  fix  in  your  mind  will  be 
there.  If  by  some  means  you  were  able  to  cut  out  this 
fourth  of  the  money  spent  in  the  composing-room,  you  could 
make  a  profit  in  the  printing  business  in  proportion  to 
what  is  being  made  in  other  manufacturing  branches.  How 
long  do  you  suppose  an  engineering  concern  would  submit 
to  such  a  tax?  Why,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the 
best  talent  in  the  country  would  be  working  on  some  scheme 
to  abolish  this  big  cost  for  merely  getting  the  materials 
ready  to  work  with.  And  then  think  of  the  millions  that 
it  means  when  we  consider  the  number  of  printing-plants 
in  the  United  States.  If  we  only  include  those  represented 
in  the  report  of  the  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs 
it  amounts  to  482,373  hours,  costing  $551,834.71. 

Now,  suppose  that  by  making  your  own  type  you  could 
afford  to  throw  it  away  after  once  using  it  and  thereby 
save  all  this  money,  how  much  could  you  afford  to  pay  for 
the  type? 

If  distribution  could  be  abolished  you  would  save  the 
cost  of  distribution  by  turning  those  hours  into  productive 
hours;  and  having  that  many  more  productive  hours  at  a 
lower  cost  per  hour,  you  could  afford  to  sell  them  for  less. 
But  that  is  not  all ;  if  you  made  your  own  type  you  would 
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In  ancient  days  there  used  to  be  a  proviso  that  no  work¬ 
man  should  receive  a  certificate  of  competency  in  his  trade 
until,  after  serving  an  apprenticeship,  he  spent  three  years 
journeying  from  place  to  place  and  had  worked  in  at  least 
seven  different  shops.  Hence  our  definition  of  a  full-fledged 
workman  as  a  journeyman.  This  was  a  wise  provision  and 
produced  good  men. 

Estimating  is  a  difficult  branch  of  the  printing  business, 
and  to  master  it  a  man  must  study  not  only  the  time  that 
appears  on  the  time-tickets  in  one  or  two  shops,  but  also 
the  theory  of  composition  and  the  method  of  determining 
the  correct  time  by  analysis  as  a  check-up.  Unless  a  man 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  gain  this  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  he  will  often  miss  in  his  estimating  and  not  be  able  to 
reason  out  just  why  he  is  wrong. 

If  only  some  millionaire  should  leave  his  fortune  to 
provide  for  the  collection  and  classifying  of  a  series  of  sam¬ 
ples  of  printing  and  tabulating  the  time  of  production,  it 
would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the  poor  devils  who  sit  at  the 
estimate-desk  day  after  day  without  any  reference  book  or 
guide  that  can  be  used  as  proof  of  correctness  when  some 
compositor  loafs  on  the  job  or  tries  to  get  a  reputation  by 
putting  down  the  wrong  time. 

The  estimator’s  lot  is  a  hard  one,  but  he  can  make  it 
easier  by  taking  a  little  time  every  day  to  collect  and  col¬ 
late  data  as  to  actual  time  of  production  in  various  classes 
of  work  and  keeping  it  always  at  hand.  The  best  engineers 
and  chemists  are  those  who  make  the  most  careful  and  accu¬ 
rate  notes  of  each  operation  and  the  results,  and  use  them 
for  future  guidance. 

The  workman  who  merely  handles  one  operation  is  rarely 
a  good  guide,  as  he  must  either  protect  himself  by  guess¬ 
ing  high  or  pose  for  a  specially  good  man  by  giving  a  low 
time  figure  and  implying  that  he  can  do  it  in  that  time, 
and  it  is  usually  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  generally  safe  to 
add  something  to  a  compositor’s  or  pressman’s  estimate, 
according  to  how  enthusiastic  of  temperament  he  is. 

Planning  a  Job. 

Every  printer,  some  time,  has  been  or  will  be  called 
upon  to  plan  a  job  of  printing  for  a  particular  customer, 
and  many  fail  to  realize  that  the  way  a  job  is  planned 
greatly  affects  the  cost  of  production,  and  begin  to  discuss 
the  value  of  the  various  papers  and  inks  before  they 
hardly  know  what  kind  of  job  it  is  going  to  be.  Many  a 
good,  profitable  job  that  might  have  been  has  been  turned 
into  a  cause  for  dispute  and  a  sink-hole  for  profits  by  fail¬ 
ure  to  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  Suppose  it  was  your 
turn,  now,  to  plan  an  advertisement  for  the  spring  an¬ 
nouncement  of  your  best  customer.  How  would  you  go  about 
it?  ,  Think  it  over  before  reading  the  balance  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  make  up  your  mind  as  to  how  you  would  do  it,  and 
then  read  and  compare. 

There  are,  you  might  say,  Nine  Commandments  in 
regard  to  planning  any  piece  of  printed  matter: 

First,  and  most  important,  is  the  preparation  of  the 
copy.  No  use  selecting  papers,  or  types,  or  inks,  or  cuts, 
until  you  know  just  what  is  to  be  advertised,  what  is  to  be 
said,  how  it  is  to  be  said,  and  the  actual  copy  has  been 
typewritten,  revised  and  typewritten  again  correctly.  Then 
you  are  ready  for  the  next  point. 

Second  is  the  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  a  job  which  is 
suitable  to  carry  that  message  —  whether  it  shall  be  a 
booklet,  a  circular,  a  folder,  or  just  a  mailing-card.  At 
this  time  you  will  decide  upon  the  size  that  best  fits  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  advertising  campaign  of  the  customer,  or 
that  will  enable  you  to  cut  it  out  of  the  stock  sizes  of  paper 
to  best  advantage. 


Third,  decide  upon  how  much  of  the  space  you  are  going 
to  allow  for  illustration,  whether  one  or  two  or  more  pages, 
or  only  part  of  a  page.  This  will  give  you  the  data  for 
decision  as  to  the  fourth  rule. 

Fourth,  select  the  size  and  style  of  type  that  will  give 
you  the  necessary  amount  of  type  to  fill  the  predetermined 
space,  or,  if  conditions  demand  a  certain  size  of  type,  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  space  it  must  have,  and  fix  the  page  size 
and  shape  and  determine  the  margins. 

Fifth,  having  decided  the  type  size  and  size  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  select  the  character  of  engraving  that  will  be  best 
suited  to  the  subject.  Then  decide  upon  the  size  of  the 
individual  illustrations,  being  careful,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
make  the  horizontal  dimension  the  same  as  the  type 
measure  so  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  overrunning  of 
parts  in  narrow  measure. 

Sixth,  now  select  a  paper  that  will  be  suitable  to  the 
style  of  engraving  decided  upon,  secure  sample  sheets  and 
make  up  a  dummy  the  exact  size,  number  of  pages,  binding, 
etc.,  as  there  will  be  in  the  finished  job. 

Seventh,  carefully  weigh  the  dummy  to  see  that  it  will 
come  within  the  prescribed  weight  for  postage,  and,  if 
necessary,  get  other  sheets  of  lighter  weight  and  make  and 
weigh  another  dummy.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  ink  will 
perceptibly  increase  the  weight  of  the  job,  and  that,  if 
mailed  in  wet  weather,  it  will  absorb  sufficient  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  to  make  it  overweight,  if  very  near 
to  actual  balance  weight  in  your  dry  office. 

Eighth,  having  decided  these  points  of  style,  weight, 
copy  and  general  appearance  of  the  job,  select  the  colors 
in  which  it  is  to  be  printed.  Do  not  try  and  select  the  col¬ 
ors  first,  for  the  kind  of  engraving  and  the  face  of  type 
have  a  distinctly  controlling  effect  on  color  and,  unless 
taken  into  consideration,  may  necessitate  going  back  and 
making  changes. 

Ninth,  the  necessary  memoranda  having  been  made  as 
you  proceeded,  have  them  carefully  written  out  into  a 
working-schedule  and  calculate  the  probable  time  required 
for  each  part  of  the  work,  as  a  guidance  in  building  the  job 
according  to  specifications  and  giving  promise  of  delivery. 
Remember  Emerson’s  rules  for  efficiency:  Plan  the  work; 
carefully  write  out  the  plan ;  work  to  the  plan. 

Having  done  all  these  things,  you  are  ready  to  make  an 
estimate  on  the  cost  of  the  job  for  your  customer  or  for 
your  own  use.  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  so  always,  for 
sometimes,  in  estimating,  little  discrepancies  in  your  plan 
will  be  found  that  would  otherwise  escape  until  they  began 
to  make  trouble  in  the  workrooms. 

Estimating  has  purposely  been  left  last,  because  there 
was  nothing  definite  to  estimate  on  before  the  ten  rules 
were  complied  with.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  right  to 
estimate  on  a  guess  —  such  figuring  is  only  guessing,  and 
betting  with  yourself  that  you  will  not  make  a  loss. 


INCREASE  YOUR  SPACE  BOXES. 

BY  ANNIE  M.  KEMPTON. 

Where  fine  spacing  is  done,  the  four  and  five  em  space- 
boxes  fill  quickly  during  distribution,  making  sorting  out 
necessary.  To  save  time  and  labor,  procure  empty  gas- 
mantle  boxes,  set  them  in  the  space-boxes,  and  distribute 
spaces  into  them.  It  may  be  well  to  cut  down  the  long 
mantle  boxes.  Of  course  any  other  boxes  that  will  fit  will 
do,  if  they  can  be  procured.  If  the  spaces  are  to  be  used 
soon,  this  method  is  an  advantage  to  those  who  distribute 
carefully,  as  they  get  the  benefit  of  their  own  careful 
work. 
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BY  J.  C.  MORRISON. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and 
advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company, 
632  Sherman  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Times  Have  Changed. 

We  met  a  man  the  other  day  —  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  there  was  such  a  school  —  who  boasted  that  he 
had  never  solicited  a  subscription  or  an  advertisement, 
whose  cardinal  business  principle  was  to  ask  no  man  to 
“  do  him  the  favor  ”  of  subscribing  for  his  newspaper  or 
of  buying  advertising  space  in  his  weekly.  On  looking  him 
up  I  found  that  he  had  a  magnificent  field,  but  one  so  over¬ 
crowded  with  struggling  competitors  that  the  situation 
was  notorious.  The  business  men  would  like  to  have  a 
good  advertising  medium,  but  no  good  newspaper  man  can 
be  induced  to  face  the  problem  of  cleaning  up  the  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  privilege  recently  to 
receive  several  copies  of  the  Greenwood  Index,  published 
at  Greenwood,  South  Carolina.  This  paper  carries  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pages  each  issue,  all  well  filled  with 
advertising.  The  publisher  writes  that  he  makes  it  a  point 
never  to  solicit  an  advertiser  without  having  first  written 
out  the  advertisement  which  he  proposes  to  sell.  The 
advertising  patronage  of  the  Greenwood  Index,  a  weekly, 
will  reach  5,000  inches  a  month,  which  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  country  weekly  that  I  now  recall.  In  circula¬ 
tion  the  paper  dominates  its  field. 

Now  it  happens  that  these  two  papers  are  published  in 
cities  of  about  the  same  size,  between  5,000  and  7,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  the  principal  reason  why  one  paper  has  six 
columns  and  the  other  sixty  columns  of  advertising  a  week 
is  that  one  publisher  goes  after  the  business  and  the  other 
does  not.  The  idea  that  a  publisher  should  hold  himself 
above  soliciting  subscriptions  and  advertising,  and  devote 
himself  to  directing  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations  from 
the  editorial  tripod,  is  altogether  wrong.  The  chances  are 
that  men  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  world 
will  not  esteem  his  advice  and  that  the  nation  will  not 
hear.  Editors  who  hold  such  ideas  should  blame  no  one 
but  themselves  if  they  share  only  meagerly  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  this  world’s  goods,  for  their  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  altogether  too  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
useful  an  editor  can  make  himself  to  the  community  the 
better  it  is  for  all  concerned.  Business  men  do  not  “  do 
a  favor  ”  by  buying  advertising  space,  but  invest  with  the 
expectation  of  adequate  return,  and  the  service  which  a 
publisher  renders  by  soliciting,  preparing  and  publishing 
advertisements  makes  him  valued  and  respected  by  his 
fellow  business  men  much  more  than  is  the  editor  who 
holds  himself  aloof  from  such  work. 

Incidentally,  it  can  not  be  said  too  often  that  the  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  sell  advertising  is  to  have  something  to  sell  — 
to  wit,  prepared  copy  of  the  advertisement.  The  editor 
(or  the  advertising  solicitor,  if  there  be  one)  need  only 


put  himself  in  the  position  of  the  merchant,  write  a  selling 
talk  for  him,  and  the  advertisement  will  sell,  and  sell 
easily. 


The  “Abstaining”  Papers  of  the  United  States. 

Clean  advertising  is  synonymous  with  more  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  for  that  reason  newspaper  men  are  more  and 
more  restricting  or  excluding  patent  medicine,  liquor  and 
other  kinds  of  undesirable  advertising.  A  report  recently 
issued  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  Board  of  Tem¬ 
perance  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  eloquent  of 
the  position  which  the  press  to-day  takes  on  liquor  adver¬ 
tising,  for,  in  response  to  a  recent  questionaire,  8,367 
papers  replied  that  advertising  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  not 
accepted.  The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of 
“  abstaining  ”  papers  by  States : 


Alabama  .  114 

Arizona .  29 

Arkansas  .  169 

California  .  218 

Colorado  .  194 

Connecticut  .  36 

Delaware  .  9 

District  of  Columbia .  22 

Florida  .  89 

Georgia  .  157 

Idaho  .  52 

Illinois  .  562 

Indiana  .  318 

Iowa .  337 

Kansas  .  392 

Kentucky .  125 

Louisiana  .  51 

Maine  .  '62 

Maryland  .  54 

Massachusetts  .  221 

Michigan  .  297 

Minnesota  .  297 

Mississippi  .  96 

Missouri  .  392 

Montana  .  49 


Nebraska  .  234 

New  Hampshire  .  38 

New  Jersey  .  73 

New  Mexico  .  36 

New  York .  451 

Nevada  .  1 

North  Carolina  .  152 

North  Dakota  .  186 

Ohio  .  452 

Oklahoma  .  291 

Oregon  .  149 

Pennsylvania  .  316 

Rhode  Island  .  16 

South  Carolina  .  89 

South  Dakota .  161 

Tennessee  .  154 

Texas  . .  404 

Utah  .  51 

Virginia  .  106 

Washington  .  209 

West  Virginia  .  104 

Wyoming  .  10 

Total  .  8,367 


Medical  Copy  Improving. 

While  on  the  subject  of  clean  advertising,  attention 
may  well  be  directed  to  a  recent  editorial  in  Standard 
Remedies,  challenging  the  package-medicine  trade  to  vin¬ 
dicate  its  progressiveness  and  good  taste  in  the  matter 
of  advertising  copy.  The  warning  is  timely,  for  publish¬ 
ers  are  excluding  patent-medicine  advertising,  not  on 
account  of  any  desire  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
between  the  patent-medicine  manufacturers  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  fraternity,  but  more  because  of  the  ill-mannered  way 
in  which  the  patent-medicine  manufacturers  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  public  through  their  advertisements.  No 
paper  that  wishes  to  win  or  retain  the  good  will  of  its 
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readers  can  afford  to  run  some  of  the  copy  which  the 
medicine  companies  furnish,  and  for  this  reason  some 
publishers  rule  out  all  advertising  of  this  class,  while 
others  accept  and  reject  here  and  there  without  any  very 
definite  rule  except  that  the  copy  shall  be  decent  and  not 
violate  good  taste.  The  package-medicine  trade  spends 
about  15  or  16  cents  per  capita  for  advertising,  and  has 
always  preferred  to  use  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
rather  than  the  magazines.  In  spite  of  the  large  sum 
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involved,  newspapers  of  the  better  class  will  continue 
to  reject  this  copy,  and  reject  it  still  more  unless  mate¬ 
rial  improvement  be  made.  Improvement,  it  should  be 
said,  appears  to  be  coming. 

Spoiling  the  Space  Grafters’  Game. 

The  following  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  W.  E. 
Verity,  publisher  of  the  Wadena  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Journal, 
contains  advice  to  country  publishers  worthy  of  special 
attention,  for  united  action  is  necessary  to  stamp  out  the 
evil.  Mr.  Verity  said: 

“  The  most  annoying  pest,  and  the  one  hardest  to  han¬ 
dle  without  injury  to  yourself,  is  the  man  who  operates 
through  some  local  society  in  the  amusement  enterprise  line 
— musicians,  readers,  bell  ringers,  actors,  chautauquas, 
and  those  who  make  a  business  of  putting  on  home-talent 
plays.  Let  us  say  that  a  ‘  musicale  ’  has  been  arranged  to 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  a  religious  society.  Half 
to  three-quarters  of  the  proceeds  are  to  be  the  portion  of 
the  strolling  ‘  artist.’  The  local  ladies  are  informed  by  the 
itinerant  that  they  can  surely  secure  all  necessary  adver¬ 
tising  free  from  the  local  newspapers.  He  also  takes  pains 
to  inform  them  that  such  is  the  custom  wherever  he  has 
been.  To  the  shame  of  the  newspaper  profession,  this  is 
true  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  To  cure  this  evil  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  not  easy.  You  know  that  by  insisting  upon  pay 


for  this  work  you  are  almost  certain  to  offend  worthy  local 
women  who  do  not  understand  that  free  advertising  costs 
the  publisher  anything.  Usually  the  publisher  is  a  coward 
and  he  gives  the  desired  free  publicity  and  gets  no  credit 
from  anybody  for  his  generosity.  Sometimes  his  gener¬ 
osity  involves  him  in  trouble.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
been  roundly  berated  by  a  local  manager  for  my  neglect 
in  not  placing  her  free  publicity  on  the  first  page  under 
large  headlines.  The  only  cure  is  to  make  a  new.  start. 
Adopt  a  rule  that  hereafter  all  entertainments  of  a  public 
nature,  given  under  the  auspices  of  schools,  churches, 
library  associations,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money, 
shall  pay  regular  advertising  rates.  Make  this  rule  and 
stick  to  it.  Along  with  that  rule  let  it  be  known  that  you 
are  willing  to  contribute  in  cash  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  worthy  object  in  view,  in  proportion  with  other  givers. 
This  usually  means  only  that  you  buy  one  or  two  tickets. 
But  if  others  are  donating  money,  give  the  cash  and  get  the 
credit.  Such  a  course  of  action  will  not  only  give  you  a 
better  standing  in  the  community,  but  it  will  increase  your 
income  and  operate  at  the  same  time  to  shut  out  many 
grafting  concerns  which  have  been  accustomed  to  making 
a  living  at  your  expense.” 

Rate-Cards. 

Dublin  (Ga.)  Courier-Herald. —  Your  rate  of  12  cents 
for  a  daily  of  1,400  circulation  is  too  low;  it  should  be 
15  cents.  The  semi-weekly  issue  of  2,000  circulation 
should  have  20  cents  instead  of  15  cents.  The  extra 
charge  of  2  cents  for  set  matter  is  a  long  way  below  cost 
— 10  cents  would  be  about  right.  Otherwise  the  card  is 
good,  giving  the  information  the  advertiser  wants. 

Minden  (Neb.)  Courier. —  Rate  of  12  cents  for  1,290 
circulation  is  too  low;  you  can  have  16  cents  by  asking  it. 
Additional  charge  for  composition  of  6  cents  for  the  first 
insertion  and  3  cents  for  the  second  is  somewhat  low 
and  also  confusing.  Better  make  a  straight  charge  of 
10  cents,  net,  for  composition.  Otherwise  the  card  is 
good,  except  that  it  should  have  been  dated. 

The  Cost  of  a  Crop  of  Delinquents. 

Publishers  who  have  adopted  the  pay-in-advance-stop- 
at-expiration  plan  uniformly  report  that,  even  though  the 
list  may  be  reduced,  the  receipts  from  subscriptions 
increase.  The  publisher  who  does  not  use  the  pay-in¬ 
advance  plan  usually  doubts  the  statement  unless  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  conclusive,  and  then  for  some  reason  remains 
unconvinced.  The  publisher  who  grants  credit  admits  that 
he  loses  a  few  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  that  the  num¬ 
ber  is  very  small.  And  the  publisher  who  does  not  analyze 
his  subscription  payments  believes  that  if  he  does  not  get 
the  money  this  year  he  will  get  it  next,  and  is  confirmed 
in  this  belief  by  the  occasional  delinquent  who  pays  three, 
five  or  even  ten  years’  back  subscription. 

The  truth  is,  the  average  list  that  is  not  paid  in 
advance  is  usually  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent  efficient  — 
a  statement  which  the  publisher  who  does  not  lose  more 
than  two,  three  or  five  per  cent  of  his  list  a  year  finds  it 
difficult  to  believe. 

He  may  give  such  attention  to  his  list  that  it  may  be 
eighty  per  cent  efficient,  and  if  so  he  will  be  sure  that  his 
loss  is  negligible  until  he  comes  to  study  it.  Occasionally 
a  subscriber  may  move  away,  leaving  an  unpaid  bill,  or 
another  may  die  and  leave  no  estate,  and  a  few  may  be 
stricken  off  as  hopeless,  but,  altogether,  they  may  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  per  cent  of  the  list.  That 
three  per  cent  loss  in  number,  however,  is  the  cause  of 
twenty  per  cent  loss  in  receipts,  because  these  delinquents 
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almost  invariably  owe  for  a  number  of  years.  Take  an 
illustration:  Out  of  a  list  of  1,000  subscribers,  suppose 
that  thirty  delinquent  accounts  are  lost  during  the  year, 
owing,  perhaps,  one  for  one  year,  three  for  three  years, 
ten  for  five  years,  ten  for  eight  years,  and  six  for  ten 
years.  These  total  $300,  and  a  publisher  using  the  pay-in- 
advance  plan  would  have  to  lose  two  hundred  subscribers 
to  suffer  the  same  financial  loss.  Since  a  three  per  cent 
loss  of  delinquents  is  very  small  —  double  that  amount  is 
more  common  —  it  takes  only  a  slight  computation  to  show 
that  a  six  per  cent  loss  per  year  of  delinquents,  owing 
from  one  to  ten  years,  will  reduce  what  looks  like  a  pretty 
good  list  to  only  a  sixty  per  cent  efficiency. 

And  when  this  year’s  crop  of  delinquents  have  been 
disposed  of,  there  will  be  another  crop  of  the  same  kind 
for  next  year. 

Avoid  the  Losses  of  Bad  Accounts. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  losses,  there  are  too  many 
little  leaks  around  the  average  country  newspaper  that 
should  be  stopped.  Unless  all  accounts,  large  and  small, 
are  billed  promptly,  the  publisher  sustains  an  annual  loss 
which  in  the  aggregate  becomes  startling,  and  is  large 
enough  to  materially  affect  the  revenues.  Handling  the 
collecting  in  a  haphazard  way  is  the  poorest  kind  of 
economy. 

Get  the  Dealers  to  Help. 

“  Every  time  one  of  your  dealers  buys  a  bill  of 
nationally  advertised  goods,  get  him  to  ask  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  start  a  campaign  in  the  home  newspaper. 
Insist  upon  it.  If  we  all  pull  together  on  this  ‘  dealer  ’ 
work  it  will  be  a  powerful  wedge  in  converting  business 
to  us.”  So  says  Fred  P.  Thompson,  secretary,  in  a  recent 
bulletin  to  the  Illinois  Select  Newspaper  Association,  but 
every  publisher  the  country  over  should  heed  it.  We 
must  all  make  a  united  assault  on  the  practice  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  country  newspaper  with  a  bunch  of  electros 
sent  to  the  local  dealer.  While  the  big  share  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  is  spent  elsewhere,  the  coun¬ 
try  paper,  with  its  intensive  circulation,  gets  nothing. 
The  local  dealer  is  the  point  of  attack  —  get  him  to  real¬ 
ize  the  big  appropriations  that  are  being  dissipated,  and 
he  will  demand  that  the  manufacturer  back  him  up  in 
the  local  field,  and  we  shall  all  be  the  gainers. 

Keeping  Correspondents  Interested. 

A  publisher  who  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in 
maintaining  a  large  list  of  country  correspondents  advises 
me  that  one  of  the  most  successful  methods  he  ever  tried 
was  in  running  a  cut  and  a  brief  biography  of  each  corre¬ 
spondent.  As  he  had  about  sixty  correspondents  at  the 
time,  the  list  furnished  an  interesting  feature  for  more 
than  a  year,  besides  cementing  the  loyalty  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  themselves.  Another  method  which  he  found 
very  successful  until  it  began  to  entail  too  much  work,  was 
in  running  a  personal  column  just  for  his  correspondents, 
commending  each  one  in  turn  for  some  feature  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  that  was  especially  good. 

Country  Daily  Issues  House-Organ. 

The  Clay  Center  (Kan.)  Dispatch-Republican  sends 
•copies  of  its  house-organ,  Between  Thee  and  Me,  and 
desires  to  know  whether,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  worth 
the  money  and  will  increase  advertising.  Of  course  it 
will,  for  it  will  give  the  business  men  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  newspaper  is  for.  While  it  is  unus¬ 
ual  for  a  paper  in  a  town  of  5,000  to  have  a  house-organ, 
.yet  papers  in  much  smaller  towns  get  out  circulars  to 


advertisers  whom  they  see  every  week,  and  it  pays.  Both 
the  written  and  the  spoken  word  is  necessary  to  convey 
to  the  merchant  the  message  of  the  new  country  jour¬ 
nalism.  _ 


REVIEW  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

Tri-County  Press,  Polo.  Illinois.— We  admire  your  clean  first  page 
very  much  indeed.  It  could  only  be  improved  by  the  use  of  a  few  of 
your  second-size  headings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  page.  Advertise¬ 
ments  are  satisfactorily  set,  but  plainly  show  the  effect  of  small  fonts 
of  too  great  a  variety  of  display  types. 

St.  Peter  Free  Press,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. —  We  especially  admire 
the  careful  and  intelligent  make-up  of  your  interesting  paper.  Press- 
work  is  also  good  and  all  advertisements  are  satisfactory.  The  latter 
would  be  improved  by  a  consistent  use  of  plain  brass  rules,  as  some 
of  the  decorative  borders  are  too  light  and  “  spotty.” 

The  Workers’  Chronicle  is  an  interesting  paper,  published  by  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  organized  workers  in  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  Press- 


Peter  JFm  Pass. 


Minnesota  paper. 

work  is  very  good  and  the  composition  of  advertisements  satisfactory, 
although  we  would  prefer  a  less  frequent  use  of  bold  types  and  black 
borders.  From  an  editorial  standpoint,  the  paper  appears  to  be  very 
capably  handled. 

Ogallala  Tribune,  Ogallala,  Nebraska. —  We  have  only  praise  for 
your  paper,  for  it  is  exceptionally  good  from  almost  every  standpoint. 
The  first-page  make-up  would  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  headings,  following  out  the  make-up  styles  as  illustrated  and 
recommended  on  these  pages  from  time  to  time.  Watch  the  repro¬ 
ductions  of  first  pages  shown  here. 

Texas  Motorist,  San  Antonio,  Texas. —  The  general  make-up  of  your 
magazine  is  satisfactory  and,  while  most  of  the  advertisements  are 
well  displayed  and  printed,  we  do  not  admire  the  almost  general  use 
of  a  gray-tone,  shaded  letter  for  advertising  composition.  Presswork 
on  the  edition  is  not  good,  altogether  too  little  ink  having  been  carried. 
The  cover-design  is  interesting  and  effective. 

The  Bethany  Clipper,  Bethany,  Missouri. —  Presswork  on  your  paper 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  any  we  have  received  during  the  current  month. 
The  issue,  your  “  Old  Home  Edition,”  is  very  interesting  and  should 
be  prized  by  old  residents  and  those  who  have  gone  from  Bethany. 
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top  headings.  The  head-letter  used  in  the  February  28  issue  is  much 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the  styles  used  in  other  issues. 
As  a  general  statement,  we  would  say  that  your  paper  is  well  printed, 
but  too  much  ink  was  carried  •  on  your  issue  of  February  28.  Adver¬ 
tisements  are  satisfactorily  composed. 

The  News-Democrat,  Russellville,  Kentucky. — You  publish  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  country  newspaper,  good  presswork  being  its  characteristic 
feature.  We  do  not  admire  the  style  of  head-letter  used,  especially  in 
the  smaller  sizes.  A  plain  block-letter,  condensed,  is  in  every  way 
best  —  twists  and  curves  and  eccentricities  have  no  value  whatever 
in  a  head-letter  for  newspaper  use.  Advertisements,  especially  the 


Mammoth  Cleaning- 

|  WE  ADVERTISE  FACTS  ]  Out  Sale!  [  WE  ADVERTISE  FACTS] 
A  Low  Price  Event  Just  When  You  Need  the  Goods 


THE  NEW  YORK  STORE 


Beginning  Friday,  January  26th- 

Ending  Monday,  Feb.  12th. 
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1 25  PIS  Cl.  OK  Oil  RUBBER  GOODS 

ass.iasr.gr  - 

Tobacco  Canvas  Greatly  Reduced  During  This  Big  Sale 

The  New  York  Store  l  kussellvi7le?ky! 


While  not  an  example  of  art,  in  so  far  as  harmony  and  propor¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  this  page  from  the  Russellville  (Ky.)  News- 
Democrat  is  very  effective  for  its  kind. 


larger  ones,  are  well  displayed  and  arranged.  Plain  rules  are  better 
than  anything  else  for  advertisement  borders.  Decorative  borders 
serve  only  to  attract  attention  away  from  the  type,  which  is  directly 

display  from  one  of  the  papers  sent  us. 

Dyersville  Commercial,  Dyersville,  Iowa. —  There  are  somewhat  too 
many  large  headings  on  the  first  pages  of  the  various  papers  sent  us 
for  review.  This  causes,  by  lack  of  contrast,  the  important  headings 
over  the  longer  and  more  important  stories  to  lose  effect.  Some  of  the 
shorter  stories  should  be  headed  by  a  “  No.  2  ”  style  of  heading,  such 
as  is  indicated  in  another  review  in  this  department,  to  which  we  refer 
you.  Presswork  is  exceptionally  good ;  the  pages  are  clean  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  readable.  We  refer  you  to  other  reviews  in  this  department 
for  advice  as  to  the  placing  of  advertising  on  the  pages  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Display  advertisements  are  very  much  above  the  average  as 
found  in  country  newspapers. 

The  Weston  Free  Press,  Weston,  West  Virginia.— With  such  a  large 
page,  and  with  such  large  body-type  as  you  use,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  more  of  the  large  news-headings  on  the  page.  The  smaller 
headings  should  be  held  to  one  line.  Presswork  is  very  good.  In  the 
make-up  too  many  advertisements  are  crowded  in  the  top  corners  of 
the  inside  pages.  The  best  arrangement  of  advertisements  on  the 
inside  pages  of  a  newspaper  is  to  group  them  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner,  leaving  the  upper  left-hand  corner  for  reading-matter.  With 
all  the  space  available  on  the  other  pages,  it  seems  a  shame  to  mar 
the  appearance  of  the  first  page  with  an  advertisement,  as  on  your 
March  13  issue.  This  advertisement  is  poorly  whited  out,  the  type 


crowding  the  border  at  top  and  bottom  altogether  too  closely,  in  view 
of  the  large  amount  apparent  at  the  sides.  It  is  badly  overbalanced 
at  the  bottom,  due  to  the  greater  width  of  the  lines  there  as  compared 
to  the  lines  at  the  top. 

The  Bryam  Press,  Bryan,  Ohio. —  The  first  page  of  your  March  17 
issue  is  nicely  made  up,  although  the  headings  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  page  could  be  lined  up  to  excellent  advantage.  The  use  of  two 
styles  of  head-letter  mars  the  appearance  of  the  page  considerably. 
Headings  should  be  set  in  the  same  style  of  type,  especially  headings 
of  the  same  character  and  size.  You  are  a  little  too  considerate  of 
your  advertisers  in  the  placing  of  their  advertisements,  the  desire 
apparently  being  to  give  corner  positions  to  as  many  of  them  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Such  make-up  cuts  the  pages  into  many  parts,  making  the 
reading-matter  complex  and  difficult  for  the  reader  to  follow.  The 
average  person  is  more  likely  to  read  advertisements  with  effect  if 
they  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  reading  the  news  first.  Page 
seventeen  of  the  issue  in  question  is  an  example  to  the  point.  The  best 
make-up  for  this  page  would  be ‘to  place  the  large  advertisement  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  and  the  Minstrel  advertisement  imme¬ 
diately  above  it,  and  in  the  three  outside  columns  in  which  it  now 
stands,  the  narrow  North  Side  Theater  advertisement  to  remain  where 
it  is  now  placed.  This  would  effect  a  grouping  of  the  reading-matter 


FACTS  OH  PRINT-SHOP  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  A.  ERNEST  MOWREY. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  this  all-important  factor 
in  our  business.  And  much  more  will  be  written,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  human  character  is  so  varied  that  there 
is  always  something  new  to  learn  about  some  one  or  some 
class  of  workmen.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  are 
five  basic  principles  to  be  adhered  to  in  the  successful 
management  of  a  print-shop. 

The  first  is  cooperation  with  your  men.  Let  them  see 
that  you  are  a  worker  as  well  as  the  boss. 

The  second  is  to  set  for  your  men  an  example  and  help 
them  to  follow  it  —  always  providing  you  are  capable  of 
“  exampling  ”  yourself. 

The  third  is  to  acquire  the  knack  of  imparting  cheer¬ 
fulness  to  your  men.  Don’t  let  them  get  to  look  upon  you 
as  the  “  old  fogy,”  the  “  chronic,”  the  “  slave-driver,”  and 
so  on.  Keep  them  in  good  spirits,  and  keep  them  inter¬ 
ested,  even  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  a  few  moments’  time 
here  and  there.  An  interested  employee  will  more  than 
make  up  the  time  lost  in  efficiency. 

The  fourth  is,  command  their  respect  by  gently  but 
firmly  insisting  upon  the  square  deal  all  around.  What’s 
fair  for  one  should  be  fair  for  all.  No  partiality. 

The  fifth  is  the  insistence  upon  their  observance  of 
certain  well-defined  rules  and  moral  codes,  especially  while 
in  the  workrooms. 

Most  men  can  be  ruled  by  kindness  and  the  power  of 
suggestion.  To  such  it  were  needless  to  give  orders  as 
though  they  were  either  “  fools  ”  or  “  mules.” 

Some  men  there  are,  though,  who  are  both  “  fools  and 
mules.”  They  have  to  be  prodded  every  step  they  take. 
To  such  men,  stern  and  peremptory  orders  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

Still  others  there  are  who  might  be  termed  as  even 
worse  than  “  fools  and  mules.”  They  are  a  hindrance  to 
themselves  and  to  every  one  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.  Such  men  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business  —  their  services  are  better  dispensed  with. 

The  greatest  essential  in  management  is  the  individual 
study  of  your  men.  Some  can  be  better  managed  one  way 
—  some  another.  Kindness,  always,  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  The  manager  should  always  remember  that  he 
it  is  who  is  looked  to  for  “  doing  things  ” —  the  rest  of 
the  force  are  simply  there  to  help  him. 

It  is  truly  one  thing  to  “  boss  ”  a  shop  and  decidedly 
another  thing  to  manage  a  shop. 
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A  TALK  TO  NEWSPAPER  MEN.* 

BY  THOMAS  REES. 

people  of  the  entire  world  are  more 
endent  upon  newspapers  to-day  than 
r  in  history.  Though  great  nations  — 
own  glorious  United  States  among 
m  —  have  been  plunged  into  the  flame 
l  blood  of  a  war  which  surpasses  the 
dest  dreams  of  slaughter  and  destruc- 
i,  the  common  bond  of  news  binds  their 
people  together  in  crying  demand  for  newspapers.  The 
entire  universe  rocks  with  the  awful  violence  of  this  war. 
Thrones  are  toppling,  empires  are  crumbling,  but  this  only 
intensifies  the  demand  for  newspapers.  This  constantly 
growing  reliance  upon  newspapers  in  America  adds  vastly 
to  the  responsibility  of  publishers.  I  have  been  asked  to 
make  a  plain  talk  to  the  newspaper  men,  and  as  time  is 
limited  I  shall  discuss  hastily  a  few  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  editor  and  publisher,  and  other  phases 
of  the  newspaper  business. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  remarkable  in  modern 
business  development  than  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
newspaper  advertising,  and  the  growing  favor  with  which 
it  is  being  received. 

While  the  growth  of  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
gradual  for  several  decades,  it  has,  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It 
seems  that  in  the  cycle  of  business  evolution  the  present 
is  the  golden  era  of  newspaper  advertising.  The  increase 
in  the  volume  of  advertising  within  the  last  year  or  so 
has  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  most  optimistic  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

The  advertising  committee  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  which  represents  about  300 
or  400  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  America,  reported 
at  the  April  meeting  in  1915  that  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  papers  represented  in  that  association  for 
the  year  1915  over  1914.  While  1914  was  not  a  pros¬ 
perous  year,  it  was  above  the  average  of  the  fourteen 
years  previous,  so  that  the  increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent 
for  1915  in  newspaper  advertising  was  very  remarkable. 
While  the  American  newspapers  as  a  whole  showed  this 
thirty-five  per  cent  increase,  there  were  some  publica¬ 
tions  showing  an  advertising  increase  of  as  high  as  one 
hundred  per  cent  or  over. 

The  great  volume  of  advertising  carried  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  present  time  presents  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  olden  times.  Let  us  go 
back  to  Civil  War  days  and  a  few  years  following. 

The  ordinary  daily  paper  was  then  of  four  pages,  with 
six,  seven,  eight  and,  in  very  large  cities,  nine  columns 
to  the  page.  Aside  from  a  limited  amount  of  reading- 
matter,  which  was  usually  set  in  much  smaller  type  than 
was  necessary,  there  was  considerable  space  left  for 
advertising.  The  space  left  seemed  to  be  out  of  all  har¬ 
mony  with  the  amount  of  advertising  which  was  offered, 
for  in  those  days  the  soliciting  of  advertising  was  practi¬ 
cally  an  undiscovered  art. 

This  abundant  space  usually  contained  a  large  amount 
of  legal  advertising  which  seemed  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  paper  or  the  population  of  the  county 
in  which  the  paper  was  published.  While  there  was  con- 

*  An  address  delivered  by  Thomas  Rees,  publisher  of  the  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield,  Illinois,  before  the  second  annual  conference 
of  the  Illinois  press  in  connection  with  the  “  Better  Community  ” 


siderable  legal  advertising  in  those  days,  perhaps  even 
more  than  there  is  to  the  population  at  the  present  time, 
the  volume  of  legal  advertising  in  the  newspapers  was 
more  abundant  than  the  law  required. 

Legal  advertising  in  those  days,  as  now,  ordinarily 
required  one  insertion  per  week.  The  publisher,  for  fear 
he  might  miss  the  particular  day  on  which  the  advertise¬ 
ment  should  appear,  usually  inserted  the  advertising 
every  day  in  the  week.  Sometimes  such  advertising  was 
carried  several  weeks,  and  even  months  beyond  the  neces¬ 
sary  time.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  legal  notices 
for  some  one  to  appear  in  court,  say  in  April,  in  publica¬ 
tions  appearing  in  June  or  July.  And  sometimes  sheriff’s 
sales  appeared  several  weeks  after  the  property  had  been 
disposed  of. 

Aside  from  the  legal  advertising,  there  was  a  roomy 
space  devoted  to  commercial  advertising.  The  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  merchants  were  usually  set  up  in  long, 
single-column  space  in  nonpareil,  slugged  out.  They  were 
often  introduced  in  this  way:  “Just  received,”  so  many 
barrels  of  sugar,  so  many  barrels  of  flour,  etc.  These 
startling  announcements  that  these  goods  had  just  been 
received  were  set  up  and  left  standing  and  published  daily 
for  probably  several  years.  But  that  did  not  make  much 
difference,  as  the  advertising  was  not  expected  to  do  the 
merchant  any  good.  In  fact,  the  “  ads.”  were  published 
to  do  the  newspaper  good  rather  than  the  advertiser,  as 
the  merchant  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  advertise 
in  the  paper  to  support  the  paper  for  the  good  of  the 
community. 

While  the  merchant  was  liberal  with  the  newspaper 
man,  the  newspaper  man  was  equally  liberal  with  the 
merchant.  So  the  publisher  usually  “  doubled  ”  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  advertising. 

There  may  be  some  in  this  audience  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  “  doubling  advertisements,”  but 
in  the  old  days  it  was  not  only  a  practice  but  a  necessity. 
There  was  no  arrangement  in  those  days  to  put  on  or  take 
off  columns  or  pages.  The  newspaper  included  each  day 
the  same  number  of  columns  and  the  same  number  of 
pages  in  order  to  make  a  showing.  Ordinarily  there  were 
more  columns  than  necessary  for  the  legitimate  use  of 
the  publication.  As  there  were  no  syndicates  then,  no 
free  publicity,  and  no  boiler  plate,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  doubling  of  advertisements  the  publisher  would  have 
been  up  against  a  serious  proposition  and  would  often 
have  been  compelled  to  go  to  press  with  blank  columns, 
as  the  normal  amount  of  advertising  filled  only  about 
one-half  of  the  space  allotted  to  it.  Extra  space  was  filled 
by  lifting  the  large  advertisements  from  the  pages,  after 
the  first  side  was  run  off,  over  to  pages  that  represented 
the  last  printing  of  the  paper.  This  was  called  “  doubling 
the  ads.”  and  was  practically  a  universal  custom. 

Contrast  that  with  the  present  and  you  will  see  a  vast 
difference. 

Newspapers  Should  be  Strictly  Honest. 

Newspapers  should  be  the  bulwark  of  honor  and  integ¬ 
rity.  They  should  be  built  on  a  firm  foundation  of  truth, 
with  a  superstructure  of  morality.  While  the  American 
newspapers  are  as  honest  as  most  other  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness,  they  should  not  rest  content  with  this  standard,  but 
should  be  over  and  above  suspicion.  There  is  some  room 
for  improvement  in  this  direction.  There  are  some  faults 
that  should  be  remedied  before  the  newspapers  can  expect 
the  public  to  have  full  and  absolute  confidence  in  them. 

First  of  all,  the  editorial  columns  of  a  newspaper 
should  be  used  only  for  the  public  good.  There  are  some 
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newspaper  men  who  use  their  editorial  columns  to  settle 
their  own  grievances.  They  attempt  to  punish  the  Con¬ 
gressman  who  rejects  them  or  their  selection  for  post¬ 
master,  or  to  discipline  other  individuals  for  real  or 
fancied  wrong.  Newspaper  men  who  pursue  this  course 
are  simply  pirates  and  black-handers.  They  should  be 
classed  as  undesirable  citizens. 

It  is  wrong  to  use  the  editorial  columns  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  the  advantage  of  public  service  or  other  corpora¬ 
tions  against  the  interest  of  the  community  to  secure 
advertising  or  patronage.  It  does  not  take  long  for  the 
public  to  discover  whether  the  editorial  conduct  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  based  on  conscience  or  on  pelf.  The  newspaper 
whose  editor’s  opinions  are  not  based  on  conscience  has 
very  little  influence  with  the  public. 

I  think  papers  are  fairer  in  criticism  than  they  were 
in  former  years.  Senator  Sherman  paid  a  great  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  newspapers  of  Illinois  when  speaking  before 
the  Illinois  Press  Association  soon  after  his  election.  He 
said  that,  during  the  whole  vigorous  campaign  through 
which  he  had  passed,  not  a  single  paper  in  the  State  had 
assailed  him  unfairly.  He  did  not  mean  that  they  had  not 
assailed  him  at  all,  or  that  they  had  not  assailed  him 
vigorously,  but  he  said  the  criticisms  were  political  and, 
from  that  standpoint,  were  fair. 

There  are  some  politicians  not  so  charitable  as  Mr. 
Sherman.  Most  all  politicians  have  differences  with  some 
particular  paper  or  papers,  sometimes  of  their  own  party 
and  sometimes  of  the  opposing  party,  but  most  politicians 
think  well  of  newspapers  and  newspaper  men  as  a  class. 
Some  politicians  hate  all  newspapers  and  all  newspaper 
men,  but  I  never  knew  a  politician  who  hated  the  news¬ 
papers  or  the  newspaper  men,  whom  I  thought  was  honest. 
Whenever  you  hear  a  politician  berating  and  cursing  the 
newspapers  and  the  newspaper  men  in  general,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  to  classify  him  as  a  grafter  or  a  jack-potter. 
Can  you  think  now.  of  a  really  great  and  honest  man  who 
ever  lived  and  was  a  politician  or  a  statesman  that  had  a 
bad  opinion  of  newspapers  and  newspaper  men? 

In  the  matter  of  scandal,  keep  your  columns  as  free 
from  this  sort  of  contamination  as  possible  and,  at  the 
same  time,  publish  the  legitimate  news.  While  in  most 
matters  I  would  be  willing  to  take  the  Bible  as  a  guide 
in  the  newspaper  business  and  would  call  attention  to  the 
magnificent  example  of  reporting,  as  shown  in  the  story 
of  St.  Paul’s  shipwreck,  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter 
of  Acts,  I  would  hardly  consider  the  Old  Testament  a 
safe  guide  as  to  what  proportion  of  scandal  should  or 
should  not  enter  into  the  makeup  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  tell  what  should  and  should  not  be 
published  in  these  matters.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  hard-and-fast  rule  to  cover  such  a  delicate  propo¬ 
sition,  but  a  suggestion  that  came  to  me  in  my  own 
experience  a  few  years  ago  might  sometimes  be  followed 
to  advantage,  or  at  least  with  safety. 

A  young  reporter  came  in  with  a  very  well-written 
story  of  a  very  remarkable  scandal  and  submitted  it  to 
me  to  pass  upon  whether  it  was  proper  for  publication 
or  not.  It  was  a  very  interesting  article,  would  have  made 
quite  a  sensation,  and  was  a  very  tempting  proposition 
from  a  news  standpoint.  The  question  was  whether  to 
publish  it  or  not.  I  finally  suggested  to  the  young  man, 
as  it  was  then  just  noon  and  he  was  going  home  to  his 
dinner,  that  he  take  the  manuscript  home  and  turn  it 
over  to  his  mother  and  let  her  read  it.  If  she  approved 
of  it,  I  would  abide  by  her  decision  and  would  run  it  in  the 
paper.  The  young  man  balked  on  this  and  said  he  would 


not  like  to  have  his  mother  read  the  article.  I  said  as  his 
mother,  and  many  other  mothers,  would  read  the  story 
after  it  was  printed,  would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  have 
her  read  it  first?  He  refused  to  comply  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  the  article  went  into  the  waste-basket. 

As  we  now  allow  the  women  to  decide  whether  or  not 
saloons  shall  be  put  out  of  business,  and  to  vote  on  other 
moral  issues,  why  not  put  the  question  here  suggested  up 
to  the  women?  I  am  certain  there  will  be  a  desirable 
uplift  in  the  tone  of  your  papers  if  you  do. 

Tricks  of  the  Trade. 

Most  every  business  seems  to  have  a  certain  line  of 
questionable  practices,  sometimes  called  “  tricks  of  the 
trade.”  The  newspaper  business  probably  has  less 
“  tricks  ”  than  most  lines  of  business.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  practiced  even  by  so-called  legitimate  newspa¬ 
pers  which  should  be  discountenanced. 

The  advance  dating  or  timing  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
that  is,  calling  it  a  five-o’clock  edition,  and  printing  and 
circulating  it  several  hours  ahead  of  that  time,  is  done 
to  deceive  the  patron,  and  is  reprehensible  in  the  extreme. 
If  a  man  should  print  a  paper  at  one  o’clock  and  call  it 
a  five-o’clock  edition,  and  should  die  at  two  o’clock,  he 
should  not  expect  to  wake  up  in  heaven  until  he  had  tar¬ 
ried  a  long  while  in  purgatory. 

It  is  quite  a  common  practice  for  newspapers  to  buy 
mats,  or  plate  matter  containing  either  news  or  stories 
and  to  publish  them  under  various  disguises  such  as 
“  Special  —  written  for  this  paper,”  etc.  It  isn’t  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  yet  there  is  no  difference  in  principle 
than  for  the  grocer  to  buy  eggs  from  a  cold-storage  house 
and  sell  them  as  “  fresh  country  eggs.” 

A  similar  practice  is  to  buy  mats,  of  illustrated  news 
matter  and  to  insert  the  pictures  as  “  photographed  by 
our  special  staff  artist  on  the  spot.” 

Other  similar  practices  include  the  clipping  of  items 
from  exchanges,  and  giving  them  telegraph  dates  up  to 
the  minute;  the  writing  of  criticisms  and  communications 
in  the  office  and  signing  them  “  Vox  Populi  ”  and  “  Pro 
Bono  Publico,”  etc.  If  you  haven’t  the  courage  to  take  a 
position  on  a  question,  side-step  it.  Don’t  be  an  editorial 
counterfeiter. 

These  are  petty  tricks,  too  small  and  of  too  little 
advantage  to  be  indulged  in  by  so-called  reputable  news¬ 
paper  men.  There  are  no  secrets  in  business.  Your  sins 
will  find  you  out.  Don’t  think  you  are  fooling  the  people. 
The  ostrich  thinks  he  is  hidden  when  he  sticks  his  head  in 
the  sand,  and  it  is  of  no  advantage  for  an  editor  to  be  an 
ostrich. 

Ethics  of  Advertising. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  for  advertising,  newspapers 
are  more  reliable  than  they  formerly  were,  and  yet  prices 
are  not  always  absolute  and  fixed.  The  prices  of  sub¬ 
scription  and  of  advertising  of  a  newspaper  ought  to  be 
inflexible.  It  is  not  right  to  carry  on  the  practice  of 
having  varying  prices,  that  is,  charging  one  man  one 
price  and  another  man  another  price  for  the  same  service. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  publisher  must  endeavor  to 
convince  each  customer  that  he  is  getting  the  very  low¬ 
est  price.  He  can  only  do  this  by  lying,  and  there  is  no 
room  in  the  newspaper  business  for  a  liar. 

The  newspapers  should  continue  cleaning  up  their  col¬ 
umns.  Owing  to  the  confidence  that  the  public  have  in 
newspapers,  a  horde  of  “  get-rich-quick  ”  schemers  and 
swindlers  of  all  kinds  are  anxious  to  use  them.  Many 
advertisements  get  into  papers  that  should  be  refused. 
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It  is  a  common  expression  with  people  who  are  swindled 
to  say,  “  I  saw  it  advertised  in  such  or  such  a  paper,  and 
I  thought  it  was  all  right.”  This  indicates  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  publisher  in  the  premises.  The  reader  has 
cause  to  think  it  is  all  right  if  it  is  in  the  paper.  The 
publisher  who  knowingly  inserts  a  fraudulent  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  admits  any  fraudulent  advertisement  into  his 
Columns  without  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  all  right, 
is  equally  guilty  with  the  fraudulent  advertiser  and  is 
morally,  if  not  financially,  responsible. 

This  is  acknowledged  by  some  publishers,  who  offer  to 
and  do  make  good  all  losses  their  patrons  suffer  through 
fraudulent  advertisements  found  in  their  publications. 

There  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  morals  along 
these  lines  in  recent  years.  Advertisements  that  were 
tolerated  a  few  years  ago  are  not  admitted  into  the  col¬ 
umns  of  respectable  papers  now.  Among  the  first  adver¬ 
tisements  inserted  because  they  paid  the  advertisers  were 
lottery  announcements,  “  sure  cure  ”  for  cancer,  consump¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  newspapers  that 
most  of  these  questionable  advertisements  were  eliminated, 
not  because  of  the  growing  moral  sensibilities  of  publish¬ 
ers,  but  by  the  force  of  law.  Lottery  advertisements  were 
published  by  some  papers  in  the  city  edition  and  other 
unmailed  editions  long  after  they  had  been  excluded  from 
the  mails  by  the  United  States  laws.  But  this  would 
indicate  that  these  publishers  were  not  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  uplift. 

Prevarication  is  Not  Circulation. 

I  congratulate  the  publishers  of  America  that  much 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  circulation 
statements.  While  the  Government  has  taken  a  hand  in 
this,  I  think  the  newspapers  themselves  deserve  more 
credit  for  this  advance  in  the  direction  of  honesty  than 
the  Government.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Government 
is  not  interested.  The  Government  has  no  fixed  basis  nor 
principles  on  which  to  act,  and  no  machinery  for  verify¬ 
ing  its  reports.  The  attempt  it  has  made  is,  therefore, 
a  lamentable  failure,  and  is  an  unwarrantable  interfer¬ 
ence  with  private  business,  uncalled  for  and  unjustified. 

The  circulation  of  a  newspaper  should  be  a  known 
fact.  There  is  no  dilference  between  the  publisher  who 
misrepresents  the  circulation  of  his  paper  in  order  to  sell 
advertising,  and  the  merchant  that  sells  short  weight  or 
short  measure  to  increase  his  profits.  They  are  both  petty 
thieves.  It  is  peculiar  that  this  didn’t  seem  to  be  under¬ 
stood  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  so  understood  now,  and  there 
are  not  so  many  papers  to-day  which  fail  to  give  reliable 
and  trustworthy  information  about  circulation.  There  are 
some  which  still  follow  the  old  practice  of  claiming  circu¬ 
lation  which  they  do  not  have.  So  long  as  there  are  such, 
the  whole  fraternity  will  suffer  thereby. 

You  can  not  expect  the  public  to  be  impressed  with 
the  honesty  of  circulation  statements  when  two  or  three 
newspapers  in  the  same  city  carry  announcements  that 
each  has  twice  as  much  circulation  as  the  others,  or  that 
each  has  more  circulation  than  the  other  two  combined. 
Don’t  make  a  statement  as  to  circulation  or  anything  else 
that  is  not  absolutely  true. 

Speaking  of  Government  circulation  statements,  not 
long  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  leading  publishers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  New  York,  it  was  seriously  debated  whether  they 
should  go  on  record  as  asking  the  Government  to  fix  a 
much  more  severe  penalty  for  those  publishers  who  make 
statements  based  on  falsehoods  or  perjury.  Think  of  the 
lamentable  lack  of  confidence  indicated  in  newspapers 
when  a  body  of  newspaper  publishers  have  so  little  con¬ 


fidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  their  fellow  publishers  that 
they  seriously  consider  asking  the  Government  to  compel 
publishers  to  tell  the  truth,  under  a  severe  penalty,  about 
a  matter  that  should  be  as  open  and  above  board  as 
how  many  articles  make  a  dozen,  or  what  measure  a  cus¬ 
tomer  should  receive  when  he  buys  a  fifty-yard  bolt  of 
cloth. 

Professional  Courtesy. 

The  lack  of  courtesy  between  newspaper  publishers  is 
appalling.  While  I  think  there  has  been  considerable 
improvement  in  this  direction,  it  is  still  left  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  incomprehensible  and  unlimited  vulgarity.  In  Con¬ 
gress  and  other  deliberative  bodies,  members  refer  to  each 
other  as  the  “  Gentleman  from  Missouri,”  or  the  “  Gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin,”  etc.  The  language  sometimes 
used  by  one  publisher  in  his  editorial  columns  referring 
to  a  brother  publisher  is  such  as  would  be  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  ejecting  a  bummer  from  a  barroom.  Don’t  say 
that  your  competitor  is  a  liar  unless  you  can  prove  it; 
and  even  if  you  can  prove  it,  it  is  best  to  keep  still  about 
it,  as  he  might  prove  the  same  of  you. 

The  making  of  invidious  comparisons  of  your  own 
paper  with  that  of  a  competitor,  or  of  your  character  with 
his  character,  is  using  your  columns  destructively  rather 
than  constructively  and  is  a  serious  breach  of  newspaper 
ethics.  There  are  very  few  publishers  who  would  allow 
one  merchant  to  publish  advertising  comparing  his  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  business  done  by  another  merchant.  Why 
should  you,  as  publishers,  apply  one  rule  to  your  custom¬ 
ers  and  a  less  rigid  rule  to  your  own  conduct  in  the  matter 
of  advertising? 

When  the  venom  of  hatred  enters  your  heart  and  you 
conclude  to  write  something  violent  about  your  competitor 
in  the  newspaper  business,  or  when  you  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  your  virtues  with  his  shortcomings  in  either  a  moral 
or  a  business  way,  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  censor, 
let  that  censor  be  yourself,  and  pass  upon  the  proposition 
with  the  Golden  Rule  in  mind,  or  ask  yourself :  “  Would 

I  allow  any  man  in  this  community  to  publish  in  my 
paper  the  same  or  similar  statements  as  those  I  propose 
to  apply  to  my  fellow  publisher?  ”  If  the  ordinary  pub¬ 
lisher  will  rest  his  decision  upon  this  basis,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  derogatory  matter  applied  to  fellow 
publishers  will  be  omitted. 

Let  me  repeat  that  newspapers  are  now  in  great  favor 
with  the  public.  They  are  in  constant  demand  in  the 
home,  on  the  street  and  in  the  shop.  They  are  indispen¬ 
sable.  They  are  a  public  and  business  necessity.  They 
constitute  a  most  potential  force  in  the  world.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  by  editors  and  publishers  to 
strengthen  their  position.  Each  newspaper  man,  in  what¬ 
ever  capacity,  must  meet  his  responsibility  in  helping  to 
make  greater  progress  by  deserving  public  confidence. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  be  more  or  less  valuable 
as  people  find  newspapers  and  their  publishers  reliable. 
We  must  be  ever  mindful  that  the  conduct  of  any  one 
newspaper  contributes  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  moral 
status  of  the  business  in  its  entirety. 

I  sometimes  doubt  whether  newspapers  have  the  full 
measure  of  influence  with  which  they  are  generally  cred¬ 
ited.  Whether  they  have  or  have  not,  we  should  never  lend 
our  influence  to  a  cause  unless  we  know  it  is  just.  Be 
careful  of  the  feelings  of  your  friends,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  you  accord  them.  Be  just  to  your  enemies.  Finally, 
be  earnest  in  the  betterment  of  your  community.  Work 
for  the  upbuilding  of  your  State,  be  loyal  to  the  nation. 
Above  all,  be  true  to  yourself  and  to  all  of  mankind. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 
processes  to  an  exact  science. 


Scoring-Rules  Improved. 

(1855)  An  Ohio  concern  using  scoring-rules  that  gave 
trouble  with  certain  grades  of  carton  board  obtained  relief 
by  taking  off  the  sharp  corners  of  the  rule.  A  letter  from 
the  company  reads  in  part  as  follows :  “  This  is  the  first 
occasion  I  have  had  to  try  this  die  since  I  wrote  you  con¬ 
cerning  scoring-rules.  We  have  changed  all  scoring-rules 
as  you  advised  and  it  has  relieved  us  of  our  trouble.  We 
also  examined  the  old  scoring-rules  and  found  them  almost 
square  across  the  face.  Enclosed  find  sample  of  scored 
board  taken  after  we  changed  the  rules.” 

Type  Coated  with  Silicon. 

(1856)  A  Tennessee  printer  submits  samples  of  type 
coated  wtih  silicon,  due  to  its  having  remained  in  water 
after  a  flood.  He  writes :  “  Please  advise  by  next  mail 

how  to  remove  the  deposit  on  type  as  shown  by  samples 
enclosed.”  Our  advice  was  as  follows:  Apply  hot  water 
by  using  a  brush  made  of  broom-straw.  If  the  forms  of 
type  are  locked,  or  tied  up,  the  problem  is  easy.  If  the 
type  is  loose  in  a  case,  or  otherwise,  it  will  have  to  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  with  warm  or  hot  water  and  may  be 
stirred  with  a  brush  of  broom-straw,  or  the  type  may  be 
rubbed  in  the  hands.  By  using  small  vessels,  each  box 
of  a  case  may  be  treated  separately,  which  will  save  time. 
Rinse  the  type  well  after  the  cleaning  operations  and 
spread  it  out  to  dry  before  placing  in  the  case. 

Lye  Fails  to  Clean  Ink  from  Type. 

(1853)  A  South  Dakota  publisher  writes:  “We  are 
having  all  sorts  of  trouble  washing  forms  coming  from 
the  newspaper  press.  We  are  using  news-ink  which  costs 
fifteen  cents  per  pound.  At  first  we  thought  the  lye  was 
poor,  but  after  making  a  fresh  batch  and  using  another 
kind  of  lye,  found  it  did  not  improve  matters.  It  seems 
impossible  to  cut  or  dissolve  the  ink,  and  we  think  some¬ 
thing  has  been  put  in  the  ink,  for  we  have  never  had  this 
trouble  before,  or  with  any  other  ink.  We  have  to  use  great 
care  in  washing  the  forms,  as  we  are  using  a  Unitype 
machine,  which,  as  you  know,  requires  very  careful 
washing  of  the  type.  We  use  a  one-pound  can  of  lye  to 
two  and  one-half  gallons  of  water,  first  dissolving  the 
lye  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  then  adding  enough  to 
make  two  and  one-half  gallons.  We  usually  dilute  this 
one-half  with  hot  water,  making  a  hot  solution  to  wash 
the  type  with,  and  then  rinse  well.  But  at  full  strength, 
as  made,  the  lye  will  not  dissolve  the  ink.  It  seems  to 
take  it  off  the  face,  but  the  ink  runs  down  in  between 
the  type  and  rules.  When  we  take  down  an  advertise¬ 
ment  with  rulework,  we  have  to  wash  the  rules  with  gaso¬ 
line,  and  often  the  type  also.  When  forms  are  washed 
with  the  lye  they  appear  clean  and  all  right,  but  as  soon 
as  you  rinse  them  the  ink  comes  back  on  the  face,  which 
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is  probably  due  to  ink  on  shoulders  of  type  being  rinsed 
back  again  over  the  face  of  the  type.  Then  we  have  to 
clean  that  off  the  best  we  can  with  gasoline.  We  find 
this  solution  of  lye  will  wash  off  our  job  ink  from  type 
all  right;  that’s  why  we  think  the  trouble  is  with  the 
ink.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  this,  and  also 
any  suggestion  on  how  to  clean  the  type  when  using  this 
ink.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  you  are  using  the  lye  too  strong. 
Try  a  pint  of  the  solution  diluted  with  one-half  pint  of 
cold  water  and  wash  the  form.  If  this  fails  to  work 
properly,  try  equal  parts  of  the  solution  and  cold  water. 
Lye  made  up  in  proportions  of  one  pound  to  five  or  six 
gallons  of  rain  water  formerly  answered  all  requirements. 
The  writer  formerly  made  this  mixture  and  tasted  it  to 
determine  its  strength.  A  drop  on  the  tongue  should 
barely  cause  a  smarting  sensation.  Well  water,  or  any 
water  containing  lime,  seems  to  neutralize  the  action  of 
the  alkali  solution  somewhat.  Some  recommend  that  a 
cloth,  wet  with  gasoline,  should  be  used  to  wipe  off  the 
ink,  and  then,  when  the  form  is  removed  from  the  press, 
it  may  be  washed  with  the  lye  solution. 

Printing  on  Bond-Paper. 

(1847)  A  Colorado  printer  writes:  “  (1)  What  is  the 
quickest  and  best  method  of  securing  a  dry,  smooth  print 
on  good  bond-paper  with  average  job-ink?  (2)  What  is 
the  reason  for  ink  refusing  to  adhere  to  paper  whemconsid- 
erable  drier  is  used?  How  can  one  remedy  this  trouble? 
The  difficulty  is  most  often  experienced  on  bonds,  with 
plenty  of  ink  on  plate.” 

Answer. —  (1)  The  average  job-ink  is  not  sufficiently 
dense  in  body  to  print  on  good  bond-paper,  therefore  you 
can  not  secure  a  satisfactorily  printed  job  unless  you  use 
a  better  grade  of  ink.  You  can  secure  it  from  your  ink- 
dealer  if  you  insist.  Of  course,  it  will  cost  more  than  the 
ordinary  job-ink.  This  ink  should  be  used  straight;  no 
drier  or  other  modifier  should  be  employed  with  it.  The 
rollers  should  be  reasonably  hard,  as  the  ink  is  more  tena¬ 
cious  than  ordinary  job-inks.  If  you  want  to  see  good 
work  on  bond-paper,  use  the  following  combination :  Good 
rollers,  suitable  ink  and  new  type  of  medium  face  or  a  line- 
engraving.  The  tympan  for  the  foregoing  should  be  about 
as  follows:  Top  sheet  of  hard  manila,  a  sheet  of  thin 
brass,  aluminum  or  zinc  just  under  the  manila,  four  or 
five  sheets  of  thin,  hard  book  stock  or  flat  paper.  The 
make-ready  should  be  pasted  to  the  second  or  third  sheet 
from  the  top  in  the  tympan.  The  spot-up  patches  should 
be  wholly  of  tissue.  While  making  ready  the  metal  sheet 
should  be  at  the  bottom  next  to  the  platen,  and  when  make- 
ready  is  completed  it  should  be  placed  just  beneath  the  top 
sheet.  (2)  When  drier  or  reducer  is  added  to  ink,  it  weak¬ 
ens  its  body  and  reduces  its  powers  of  adherence.  In  other 
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words,  the  pressure  given  in  printing  spreads  the  ink, 
owing  to  an  attenuated  body.  The  adding  of  either  drier 
or  reducer  increases  the  amount  of  vehicle  without  adding 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  pigment,  with  the  result  that 
it  does  not  cover  the  stock  properly.  The  best  specimens 
of  work  on  bond-paper  that  we  have  examined  were  printed 
with  special  inks. 

Printing  with  White  Ink. 

(1854)  A  California  printer  submits  a  sheet  of  gray 
antique  cover-stock  on  which  lines  set  in  a  text-letter 
are  printed  with  white  ink.  The  ink  was  not  sufficiently 
dense  to  cover  the  stock  fully,  hence  the  letter:  “Will 
you  kindly  tell  us  why  the  white  ink  on  the  enclosed 
specimen  does  not  print  properly?  ” 

Answer. —  The  ink  used  evidently  was  mixing-white, 
which  is  unsuited  for  antique  cover-stock.  The  use  of 
the  text-letter  was  injudicious  because  of  the  fine  lines 
and  points.  A  bold-faced  letter  would  give  better  results 
combined  with  a  cover-white  ink.  To  secure  more  satis¬ 
factory  results,  you  may:  (1)  Select  a  solid  type-face 
of  identical  body.  (2)  Use  cover-white  ink  and  print  the 
first  impression  rather  heavy,  but  use  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  ink.  When  the  ink  is  nearly  dry,  reduce  the 
amount  of  impression  by  about  one  sheet  of  tympan  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  ink  for  a  second  impression.  For 
tympan,  use  hard  manila  and  place  a  piece  of  thin  press- 
board  just  beneath  the  top  sheet.  The  foregoing  plan 
will  give  you  a  fairly  white  appearance.  Some  pressmen 
dust  the  final  impression  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  a  finely 
divided  white  powder,  and  then  give  a  final  impression 
to  the  sheet  without  having  the  rollers  in  the  press.  This 
should  be  experimented  with  before  giving  a  final  trial, 
if  the  price  of  the  work  permits. 

The  Changing  of  Impression  Screws  on  a  Platen  Press. 

(1852)  An  Arkansas  printer  writes:  “Some  time 
ago  you  sent  me  instructions  for  overcoming  column-rules 
cutting  through  the  paper,  and  I  wish  to  say  I  have  had 
excellent  results  since  then.  I  do  not  think  I  will  have 
to  get  new  rules  just  now.  Many  thanks  for  your  advice 
—  it  has  saved  me  a  lot  of  time  and  worry  in  my  work. 
If  I  am  not  intruding  upon  your  valuable  time,  would 
like  to  ask  your  opinion  about  adjusting  the  impression 
on  a  platen  press.  Some  tell  me  the  screws  should  not 
be  changed  at  all,  but  I  ask,  why  did  the  makers  put 
them  on  if  they  were  not  for  allowing  us  to  adjust  the 
impression.  Of  course,  I  know  too  frequent  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  screws  is  hard  on  the  platens,  but  sometimes 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  to  change  them.  I  contend 
that  all  jobs  should  be  locked  up  in  center  of  chase  and 
not  close  to  the  top  so  as  to  be  easier  to  feed,  as  some 
pressmen  have  a  habit  of  doing.  This,  I  believe,  causes 
wear  on  one  side  of  the  platen,  thereby  shortening  the 
life  of  the  press.  But  the  other  day  a  pressman  assured 
me  it  did  no  harm.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  The  Inland 
Printer,  which  I  have  been  taking  the  past  fifteen  months. 
It  has  helped  me  a  great  deal  in  my  work,  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  yet  a  lot  for  me  to  learn  from  a  perusal  of  its 
pages  in  the  coming  issues.  The  pressroom  department 
is  especially  interesting  to  me,  as  that  is  where  I  lack 
experience.” 

Answer. —  For  ordinary  jobs  use  a  tympan  combina¬ 
tion  of  about  six  sheets  of  print,  one  top  sheet  of  hard 
manila  and  one  sheet  of  thin  pressboard.  The  hard  sheet 
may  be  placed  under  the  print  during  the  make-ready  of 
the  form  and  just  under  the  top  sheet  when  the  form  is 
ready  to  run.  On  high-class  presswork,  where  new  type 


is  used  on  hard  paper,  a  sheet  of  tin  or  brass  may  be 
used,  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  pressboard.  To 
have  your  platen  set  properly  you  may  dress  it  with  the 
above  quantity  of  paper  and  place  the  hard  sheet  under 
all.  Lock  up  a  large  metal  letter  in  each  corner  of  the 
chase,  pull  an  impression  on  a  sheet  of  print-paper  and 
observe  how  the  characters  print.  Your  aim  is  to  set  the 
impression  screws  so  that  all  of  the  letters  will  print 
with  uniform  “  squeeze.”  When  this  is  accomplished, 
tighten  the  lock-nuts  and  you  will  have  no  need  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  impression  again  until  after  a  very  heavy  form 
is  put  on  the  press.  In  such  case  you  may  have  to  add 
impression  by  the  top  screws.  When  you  lock  up  a  small 
form,  such  as  a  letter-head  or  bill-head,  it  may  be  locked 
about  one  or  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  center 
of  the  chase.  Always  lock  heavy  forms  below  the  center 
of  the  chase  if  space  permits.  An  ordinary  business  card 
may  be  locked  up  a  trifle  below  the  center  of  the  chase. 
There  will  be  no  wear  on  the  platen  because  the  form  is 
not  locked  in  the  center  of  the  chase. 


Its  what  they  come  in  for' 
and.  $o  out  with, that  counts. 


They  Come  Out  with  Service  and  Quality. 

Illustration  printed  on  the  envelope  bearing  a  copy  of  The  Right 
Angle,  house-organ,  from  Walker  Brothers  &  Hardy,  printers,  lithog¬ 
raphers  and  binders,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


FRONT  PAGE  STUFF. 

An  editor  in  the  Far  West  dropped  in  to  church  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years.  The  minister  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  sermon.  The  editor  listened  for  awhile  and 
then  rushed  to  his  office. 

“  What  are  you  fellows  doing?  How  about  the  news 
from  the  seat  of  war?  ” 

“  What  news?  ” 

“  Why,  all  this  about  the  Egyptian  army  being  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea.  The  minister  up  at  the  church  knows  all 
about  it,  and  you  have  not  a  word  of  it  in  our  latest.  Hus¬ 
tle  ’round,  you  fellows,  and  get  out  an  extra  special  edi¬ 
tion.” —  Chicago  Examiner. 
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BOOK  REVIEV 

This  department  is  designed  particularly  tor  the  review  of  technical  publications  pertaining  to  the  printing  industry.  The  Inland  Printer 
Company  will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  any  book  or  publication.  A  list  of  technical  books  kept  in  stock  will  be  found  in  our 
catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


“Unified  Accounting  Methods  for  Industrials.” 

This  book,  by  Clinton  E.  Woods,  advisory  engineer  of 
the  Remington  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  rep¬ 
resents  another  valuable  addition  to  the  splendid  list  of 
instructive  books  published  by  The  Ronald  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York.  Two  noticeable  features  which  im¬ 
press  the  reader  from  the  beginning  are  the  ease  of  grasp¬ 
ing  the  details  set  forth  and  the  completeness  of  the 
description  in  each  method.  The  idea  of  furnishing  a 
balance  sheet  and  a  statement  of  factory  production,  and 
then  analyzing  them  from  the  standpoint  of  a  manager, 
is  indeed  instructive  and  trains  one  to  look  for  vital  ele¬ 
ments  in  his  own  balance  sheet  and  thereby  promote 
efficiency. 

A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  proper 
recording  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  use  of  controlling  accounts,  thereby  producing 
an  absolute  control  of  the  various  inventories,  work  in 
process,  stores,  manufacturing  expense,  etc.  The  author 
then  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  value  of 
unified  accounting,  such  as  the  above,  by  showing  just 
how  facts  so  obtained  can  be  used  in  producing  more 
efficient  results  throughout  the  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  way  of  handling  the  production,  grouping  equipment 
and  converting  labor,  material  and  overhead  into  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  After  this,  there  follow  some  practical 
forms  and  statements,  and,  lastly,  charts  showing  the 
results  of  production  in  graphic  form. 

In  the  majority  of  books,  either  accounting,  without 
any  reference  as  to  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
facts  so  recorded,  or  efficient  management,  without  any 
relation  to  a  proper  accounting  procedure,  is  set  forth; 
and  while  each  in  its  turn  may  benefit  that  particular 
element  of  a  business,  they  are  not  so  great  an  aid  as  a 
book  treating  the  same  elements  hand  in  hand  and  show¬ 
ing  their  relationship.  The  accountant  may  read,  the 
manager  may  read,  the  executive  may  read,  and  each  will 
gain  a  broader  insight  into  the  relationship  between  ac¬ 
counting  and  good  management.  What  will  be  the  result? 
The  accountant  will  endeavor  to  furnish  more  complete 
and  detailed  reports  because  he  will  be  more  enlightened 
as  to  what  the  manager  and  executive  want  to  know.  The 
manager  will  gather  more  knowledge  from  these  reports 
because  they  are  drawn  up  on  a  basis  that  is  in  line  with 
his  own  reasoning,  and,  acting  on  this  information,  he  will 
bend  every  effort  to  stop  the  leaks  and  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  keeping  in  mind  that  this  procedure  will  enable 
him  to  lower  factory  costs  because  he  will  have  absolute 
control  of  his  departments.  The  executive  will  find  that 
the  reports  of  the  accountant  are  in  exact  accord  with  the 
ideas  of  his  manager,  and,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 


facts  presented  in  each  report,  will  be  able  to  successfully 
guide  the  industry  along  the  right  path. 

“  Unified  Accounting  Methods  for  Industrials,”  by 
Clinton  E.  Woods.  Published  by  The  Ronald  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  20  Vesey  street,  New  York  city.  Half  leather 
binding,  price  $5.  The  company  offers  to  send  the  book 
on  approval  to  any  responsible  person,  with  the  privilege 
of  returning  after  five  days  or  remitting  the  price. 


USE  OF  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  IN  MAGAZINE 
COVERS. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  very  stringent  law  against 
the  use  of  the  stars  and  stripes  for  advertising,  so  much 
so  that  a  publication  which  used  the  flag  in  colors  as  part 
of  the  cover-design  was  forbidden  to  be  sold  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Artists  who  took  advantage  of  the  fire  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  incorporated  the  flag  in  cover-designs  have  had 
them  rejected  for  the  reason  that  a  magazine  with  such  a 
cover  could  not  be  sold  in  every  State. 

In  Iowa  there  is  a  statute  which  forbids  the  use  of  the 
flag  on  any  article  of  merchandise,  and  it  says  that  no 
representation  of  the  flag  can  be  printed  on  any  article  or 
substance  “  to  advertise,  call  attention  to,  decorate,  mark, 
or  distinguish  the  article  or  substance  on  which  so  placed.” 
On  March  2  the  Iowa  Department  of  Justice  ruled  that 
newspapers  which  printed  the  American  flag  at  the  head 
of  their  editorial  columns,  or  elsewhere  in  their  papers, 
were  violating  the  federal  law. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Bert  N.  Garstin,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Evening  Times,  Cumberland,  Mary¬ 
land,  Attorney-General  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  of  Maryland, 
gave  the  following  opinion : 

“  Bagby’s  Code,  Article  27,  Section  74,  provides  that 
the  national  flag  shall  not  be  attached  to  or  imprinted 
upon  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  or  any  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  same.  The  object  of  this  section  is  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  the  flag  for  advertising  purposes,  and  a 
newspaper  would  have  no  more  right  than  any  one  else  to 
print  the  flag  in  connection  with  any  advertising  matter. 

“  But  the  use  you  are  making  of  the  flag  is  not  in  con¬ 
nection  with  advertising  matter  and  is  not  for  advertising 
purposes.  Printing  it  as  you  are  doing  means  that  our 
country’s  flag  is  the  very  first  thing  all  who  open  your 
paper  will  see,  and  the  public  mind  may  be  thus  directed, 
at  this  crisis  in  the  nation’s  history,  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  high  honor  that  the  flag  stands  for,  and  to  the 
bravery  of  those  who  have  fought  for  it  and  made  it  stand 
for  what  it  does. 

“  This  is  the  use  your  paper  is  making  of  the  flag.  It 
is  a  perfectly  lawful  use  and  one  that  should  be  com¬ 
mended.” 
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Illustrating  orderly  and  systematic  arrangement  of  type-casting  machines,  bank  and  other  composing- 


equipment. 


Fig.  2. —  Another  section  of  the  composing-room,  showing  make-up  stones  in  their  relation  to  the  molding  section  of  the  stereotype  department. 


Views  of  Composing-room  of  “The  Herald,”  daily,  and  “The  Weekly  Times,”  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

MODERNIZATION  OF  A  GREAT  AUSTRALIAN  PAPER. 

BY  JULIUS  LEROY. 

HE  problem  of  the  systematic  and  efficient 
arrangement  of  a  large  printing-plant  is  a 
serious  one,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end,  when  given  out,  is  a  gift  in  expe¬ 
rience  to  the  trade  in  general.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  machines  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  possible  conservation  of  time  and 
money  is  an  engineering  feat  more  fre¬ 
quently  attempted  than  achieved.  System  is  the  rule  of 
the  day,  and  haphazard  methods  of  preparation  and  exe¬ 
cution  have  no  place  in 
modern  industry. 

Several  years  ago  the 
publishers  of  The  Herald, 
daily,  and  The  Weekly 
Times,  of  Melbourne,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  difficult 
proposition.  With  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  paper,  the 
increase  of  its  circulation 
and  the  constantly  widen¬ 
ing  scope  of  the  modern 
newspaper,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  natural  increase  in 
the  amount  of  advertising, 
the  equipment  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  for  the 
successful  and  satisfactory 
production  of  the  papers. 

One  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  those  days 
is  succinctly  expressed  in  a 
paragraph  from  the  story 
in  The  Herald  which  chron¬ 
icled  the  new  order  of 
things  in  that  plant.  It 
follows :  “  When  both  the 
day’s  news  and  the  day’s 
advertisements  happened  to 
be  heavier  than  usual,  the  only  course  open  was  to  issue 
a  ten-column  paper.  Now,  a  ten-column  paper  is  a  very 
pleasing  companion  by  the  fireside,  but  is  not  easily  han¬ 
dled  in  a  crowded  railway  carriage  or  a  tram  car.  Read¬ 
ers  grumbled  when  they  had  to  handle  the  paper  in  a 


breeze,  or  with  their  elbows  glued  to  their  sides,  but  it 
was  clear  that  they  would  grumble  even  more  loudly  were 
the  items  which  especially  interested  them  omitted  or 
unduly  condensed.” 

The  problem,  therefore,  was  to  secure  equipment  that 
would  permit  the  standardization  of  a  seven-column  page, 
pressure  for  space  to  be  met  by  increasing  the  number  of 
pages  rather  than  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  pages.  It 
meant  an  almost  complete  rehabilitation  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  plant. 

The  managers  determined  to  secure  the  most  capable 
printing  engineer  that  could  be  tempted  to  cross  the  seas 
and  assume  the  nowise  easy  task.  As  a  result,  Robert 
Nicholson,  of  Dundee,  Scot¬ 
land,  a  man  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture 
and  erection  of  newspaper 
plants  in  Europe,  America 
and  South  Africa,  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  superintend  the 
purchase  and  installation  of 
the  new  equipment  which 
would  be  bought. 

Mr.  Nicholson  began  his 
work  in  a  most  natural  and 
sensible  way  by  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  plant  then 
in  use.  He  went  fully  into 
the  present  and  probable 
future  demands  on  any  ma¬ 
chines  to  be  installed.  He 
made  his  plans  thoroughly, 
placed  them  before  the  di¬ 
rectors,  and  departed  for 
England  and  America  to 
purchase  the  equipment. 

On  the  arrival  of  the 
equipment  in  Australia  the 
real  difficult  task  of  placing 
it  for  most  efficient  oper¬ 
ation  presented  itself,  but 
the  success  which  attended 
the  engineer  was  of  great 
measure,  as  can  be  seen  upon  reference  to  the  illustrations 
which  accompany  this  article. 

The  orderly  arrangement  of  the  twenty  linotype  ma¬ 
chines,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  1),  is  good  to  see. 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  convenient 


Fig.  4. —  Metal  pots  and  plate-casting  machines,  which  are  conve¬ 
niently  near  the  receiving  chute  and  oven  shown  above. 


Fig.  5. —  Casting  machine  and  shaver,  showing  extension  (at  ex¬ 
treme  right)  for  carrying  finished  plate  to  pressroom. 
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Fig.  6. —  One  of  three  octuple  presses,  illustrating  receipt  of  plates 
from  stereotype-room  and  handling  of  discarded  plates. 

location  of  the  banks  for  depositing  and  correcting  of  the 
set  matter. 

The  next  illustration  (Fig.  2)  is  of  a  corner  in  the 
composing-room,  showing  the  make-up  stones  and  their 
convenient  location  near  the  molding  section  of  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  at  the  extreme  right.  The  shelves  beneath 
the  imposing-surfaces  in  the  right  foreground  are  used  to 
store  pages  held  over  for  the  weekly  issue,  a  systematic 
effort  to  avoid  congestion  which  might  easily  occur  in  hold¬ 
ing  pages  or  parts  of  pages  from  a  daily  edition  to  be  used 
in  the  weekly  edition.  The  elevator  adjacent  is  used  for 
sliding  matter  on  shelves.  The  roller  on  the  surface  just 
at  the  left  of  the  elevator  is  used  for  making  full-page 
proofs  for  final  revision  by  the  proofroom  or  the  editors 
before  the  molds  or  matrices  for  stereotyping  are  made. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  pneumatic  drying 
press  is  conveniently  adjacent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  arrangement  which  in  itself  would  make  possible 
greater  facility  in  handling  the  matters  of  production  of 
a  modern  newspaper  accomplished  within  the  scope  of  this 
illustration. 

After  the  matrices  are  made  in  the  department  just 
illustrated,  they  are  sent  through  a  chute  to  the  stereo¬ 
type  casting  department  (Fig.  3).  The  man  at  the  left  is 
in  the  act  of  receiving  a  matrix  from  the  chute,  while  the 
one  at  the  right  is  removing  another  from  the  drying  oven, 
the  latter  being  ready  for  the  caster.  The  metal-pots  and 
plate-casting  machines  are  shown  in  Fig.  4  and  are  con¬ 


Fig.  7. —  Delivery-room,  showing  conveyor  which  carries  papers  from 
the  pressroom.  Carrier-boys  are  not  allowed  to  impede  workmen. 

veniently  near  the  chute  and  oven  shown  in  the  previous 
illustration.  An  interesting  feature  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  — 
the  extension  for  carrying  the  finished  plates  from  the 
casting  machine,  shaver,  etc.,  to  the  pressroom.  A  plate 
on  its  way  to  the  pressroom  is  shown  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  illustration.  Plates  can  be  turned  out  of  this 
department  at  the  rate  of  two  a  minute,  which  is  fast 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  certain  of  the  pages 
are  ready  early,  and  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  final  pages 
only  that  seconds  count. 

One  of  the  three  octuple  presses  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  The  Herald  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  quadruple  and  a  five-roll  machine,  the  latter  used 
exclusively  for  the  production  of  the  weekly  edition,  The 
Times.  The  illustration  is  not  shown  merely  as  a  picture 
of  a  press,  but  more  especially  to  illustrate  the  efficient 
handling  of  plates  in  the  pressroom.  At  the  extreme  left, 
behind  the  lower  reel  of  stock  on  the  press,  a  plate  is  seen 
arriving  in  the  pressroom  from  the  casting  department  on 
the  extension  from  the  casting  machine  which  is  shown  as 
Fig.  5.  In  the  foreground,  at  the  left,  the  way  in  which 
discarded  plates  are  handled  is  illustrated.  When  the 
machine  is  stripped,  the  plates  are  mounted  on  a  special 
stand  placed  below  the  stairs  of  the  press  and  are  taken 
to  the  stereotyping  pots  for  remelting  on  the  truck  shown 
in  the  illustration.  It  may  not  be  seen,  but  it  is  true,  that 
the  truck  permits  the  operator  to  pick  up  ten  stereotype 
plates  without  handling  a  single  one  of  them.  This  is 
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accomplished  by  means  of  the  center  arm  which  passes 
below  the  plates  standing  in  a  row.  The  shafts  of  the 
truck  have  sufficient  purchase  to  enable  a  man  of  ordinary 
strength  to  load  up  the  truck  with  ten  plates. 

The  delivery-room,  where  the  papers  are  turned  over  to 
the  carrier-boys,  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  In  the  left  center,  the 


Fig.  10. —  End  of  chute,  from  previous  illustration, 
is  plainly  seen  above  the  head  of  the  metal  man. 


conveyor  is  shown  on  which  papers  in  number  are  car¬ 
ried  from  the  pressroom  to  delivery-room.  The  papers 
are  placed  on  this  conveyor  band  directly  from  the  presses, 
and  there  is  no  intermediate  handling  between  the  presses 
and  the  man  who  counts  them  for  the  carriers. 

It  is  the  general  practice  in  many  newspaper  plants 
to  take  loose  copies  of  the  papers  from  the  pressroom  to 
the  street  level  of  publishing  department  to  be  bundled  up. 
Not  so  in  this  efficient  plant.  The  conveyor  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  an  illustration  of  the  mailing-room,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Nicholson  to  pick  up  bundles  which  are  parceled 
up  directly  off  the  presses,  eliminating  any  intermediate 
handling  between  the  despatchers.  The  head  despatcher, 
being  in  full  view  of  the  entire  product  of  the  pressroom, 
controls  his  staff  and  regulates  his  wrappers  according 
to  the  amount  of  papers  available  and  the  time  at  his 
disposal  to  get  them  out.  The  conveyor  carriers  being 
within  easy  reach  of  the  benches  used  by  the  men  who  wrap 
the  papers,  large  parcels  can  be  handled  with  comparative 
ease.  The  conveyor  carries  the  bundled  papers  from  this 
room  to  the  delivery  wagons  or  trucks  waiting  at  the 
street  level. 

The  two  illustrations,  Figs.  9  and  10,  show  how  effi¬ 
ciently  the  remelting  of  metal  is  handled  in  this  plant. 
In  the  composing-room  where  the  pages  are  torn  up,  the 
slugs  are  dumped  into  a  hopper  (Fig.  9),  from  which  they 
are  carried  to  the  melting-pot  (Fig.  10)  through  a  chute. 
The  end  of  this  chute  is  plainly  seen  above  the  head  of 
the  man  who  is  dumping  pigs  of  metal  from  a  mold  into 


a  second  hopper,  from  which  they  are  returned  to  the 
type-casting  machines. 

In  reply  to  our  query  as  to  what  considerations  a  man 
should  keep  in  mind  in  the  contemplated  or  actual  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  newspaper  printing-press,  Mr.  Nicholson 
writes:  “I  would  say  that  a  man  about  to  purchase  a 
press  ought  first  of  all  to  decide  what  he  intends  to  do 
with  the  machine  and  embody  any  special  features  he  may 
require  in  the  specifications  for  the  press-builders.” 


PRODUCTION  OF  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONE  IN 
AMERICA. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  development 
of  the  lithographic-stone  quarries  of  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  the  industry  in  Bavaria,  but  recent  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  favorable  to  quarrying  in  this  country, 
and  during  1916  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  considerable 
production  of  American  stone.  This  output,  according  to 
information  received  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  was  from  the  Kentucky  Lithograph  Stone  Co.,  which 
has  quarries  at  Brandenburg,  Kentucky,  and  an  office  in 
Louisville.  In  1916  the  company  sold  40,000  pounds  of  fin¬ 
ished  stone  at  prices  ranging  from  2%  to  27  cents  a  pound. 
For  some  years  previous  small  quantities  had  been  sold 
occasionally  in  Louisville,  but  in  1916  the  stone  was  shipped 
to  buyers  as  far  away  as  Cleveland,  Washington,  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  quarry  at  Brandenburg  contains  three  distinct  beds 
from  which  lithographic  stone  may  be  obtained.  Two  of 
these  beds  are  about  3  feet  thick  and  one  9  to  10  feet  thick. 
They  are  separated  by  beds  of  limestone  of  other  varieties 
and  make  up  only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  stone  that 
must  be  removed.  The  remaining  eighty  per  cent,  however, 
is  available  for  crushed  and  pulverized  limestone,  chicken 
grit  and  other  uses,  and  considerable  quantities  were  mar¬ 
keted  for  these  purposes  in  1916. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  lithographic- 
stone  quarries  in  this  country  has  been  the  high  cost  of 
quarrying  and  preparing  the  stone  compared  with  the 
Bavarian  cost.  Much  of  this  European  stone  is  reported 
to  occur  in  thin  layers  that  require  only  planing  and  polish¬ 
ing  before  use,  whereas  all  known  deposits  in  the  United 
States  that  are  at  all  suitable  for  lithographic  work  occur 
in  more  massive  beds  that  must  first  be  sawed  into  slabs 
of  proper  thickness.  High  cost  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  and  of  railroad,  as  compared  with  ocean  transpor¬ 
tation,  have  also  stood  in  the  way  of  the  domestic  industry. 

Quarrying  of  the  Bavarian  stone  involves  the  handling 
of  large  quantities  of  waste,  and  the  waste  piles  around  the 
quarries  to-day  form  hills  of  considerable  size.  The  mar¬ 
keting  of  crushed  stone  and  similar  products  from  the 
Brandenburg  quarry  should  go  far  toward  eliminating  the 
cost  of  quarrying  from  the  expense  of  preparing  litho¬ 
graphic  stone.  With  this  advantage  it  may  be  possible,  even 
after  the  European  war  is  over,  to  market  the  Kentucky 
stone  in  competition  with  the  Bavarian  stone,  the  better 
grades  of  which  under  normal  conditions  bring  5  to  6  cents 
a  pound  for  10  by  12  inch  slabs,  and  the  poorer  grades  1%. 
cents  a  pound  for  slabs  of  the  same  size. —  Commerce 
Reports. 


THAT.  SETTLES  IT. 

The  Punkintown  Literary  Society  has  decided  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare’s  plays  because  some  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  them  is  so  impolite  that  Shakespeare  would  have 
been  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  use  it. —  Washington  Star. 
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Col.  Paul  R.  Shipman. 

In  the  death  of  Col.  Paul  R.  Ship- 
man,  the  country  has  lost  one  of 
its  veteran  newspaper  men.  Colonel 
Shipman  was  ninety-two  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  actively  engaged  in  lit¬ 
erary  work  until  his  illness,  but  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  March  20  at  Edgewater  Park,  New 
York.  During  the  Civil  War  Colonel 
Shipman  was  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier -Journal,  now  owned  by 
Col.  Henry  Watterson. 

Col.  William  A.  Morgan. 

Col.  William  A.  Morgan,  one  of  the 
pioneer  editors  of  Kansas,  and  for¬ 
merly  department  commander  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  Colonel 
Morgan  was  born  in  Ireland  on 
March  6,  1841.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1847,  locating  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  where  he  received  his 
schooling  and  learned  the  printing 
trade.  He  served  three  years  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  went  to  Cottonwood 
Falls,  Kansas,  in  1871,  where  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  Chase  County  Leader. 

Charles  Melville  Dennison. 

Charles  Melville  Dennison,  founder 
of  the  Dennison  Stationery  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  passed  away  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  March  31,  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  has  made  his  home  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  Mr.  Dennison  was  born 
in  Cooperstown,  New  York,  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1844.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  re¬ 
tail  house  in  lower  New  York  at  a 
salary  of  $1.50  a  week,  and  thus  be¬ 
gan  his  business  career,  a  career 
marked  with  industry,  fidelity  and 
ability.  Twelve  years  later  he  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  prominent  broker¬ 
age  houses  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

In  1869  Mr.  Dennison,  with  Robert 
F.  Smith,  established  the  firm  of 
Dennison  &  Smith,  manufacturing 
stationers  and  lithographers.  Mr. 
Smith  withdrew  from  the  business  in 
1877,  and  the  firm-name  was  changed 
to  Dennison  &  Brown.  In  1897,  two 


of  Mr.  Dennison’s  sons  entered  the 
business  and  the  name  was  again 
changed  to  Dennison  &  Sons,  which  is 
the  name  under  which  the  business  is 
now  conducted. 

Frank  B.  Smith. 

Frank  B.  Smith,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  newspaper  field  in 
New  York,  died  on  March  22  at 
Albany.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  at 
Warsaw,  New  York,  sixty  years  ago. 
He  started  his  career  as  a  newspaper 
man  on  the  Wyoming  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  at  Warsaw,  serving  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  eight  years.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  established  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Era.  He  owned  and 
edited  several  other  papers  during 
his  career  in  the  field,  and  was  always 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party.  In  1910  he  retired  from  active 
newspaper  work  and  was  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Senate. 

Edmund  Burke  Osborne. 

Edmund  Burke  Osborne,  of  the 
Osborne  Calendar  Company,  and 
president  of  the  American  Colortype 
Company,  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
died  on  April  12  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Born 
in  Manchester,  Iowa,  Mr.  Osborne 
began  work  on  a  farm.  He  found 
time  to  go  to  school,  and  later  to 
Simpson  College.  With  a  college 
chum  he  took  charge  of  the  Red  Oak 
(Iowa)  Independent,  and  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  erection  of  a  new  town 
hall  in  Red  Oak  he  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  getting  out  a  calendar  with  a  half¬ 
tone  of  the  new  town  hall  surrounded 
with  two-inch  cards  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chants.  This  calendar  paid  so  well 
he  developed  the  idea,  and  in  1889  he 
started  the  Osborne  Company,  in 
which  he  established  a  one-price  sys¬ 
tem  for  calendar  buyers. 

About  1899  he  moved  his  calendar¬ 
making  plant  to  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
in  order  to  be  near  the  center  of  the 
markets.  He  took  an  interest  in  New 
Jersey  State  politics  and  organized 
the  “  New  Idea  ”  movement.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 


convention  that  nominated  Taft,  and 
the  next  time  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Progressive  convention  that  nomi¬ 
nated  Roosevelt.  He  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  by  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  last  fall  was  elected  a  State 
Senator  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  He 
is  survived  by  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  was 
Miss  Jennie  Graham,  and  by  two 
sons,  Andrew  G.  and  Edmund  B. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
WESTERN  EFFICIENCY 
SOCIETY. 

Because  of  the  declaration  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Western  Efficiency  Society, 
the  national  conference  of  which  is 
called  for  May  22,  23,  24  and  25,  has 
changed  the  general  topic  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  “  The  Human  Factor  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Preparedness.”  All  of  the 
sub-titles  will  have  a  most  vital  bear¬ 
ing  on  war  conditions,  both  present 
and  future,  with  industrial  prepared¬ 
ness  as  the  watchword. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  business  in 
all  lines  may  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  war,  and  to  obviate  the  mistakes 
made  by  the  European  countries  at 
the  outset  of  the  struggle,  the  West¬ 
ern  Efficiency  Society  has  determined 
to  delve  into  the  industrial  prepared¬ 
ness  feature  to  the  very  depths.  The 
general  tone  of  the  conference  is  to  be 
educational. 

Subjects  for  discussion  will  in¬ 
clude  “  Labor  and  Industrial  Pre¬ 
paredness”;  “Standardization,  as  a 
Measure  of  Preparedness”;  “The 
Employment  Problem  ” ;  “  Educating 
the  Workman  —  Educating  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  ”;  “  After  the  War,  What?  — 
Training  the  Coming  Generation  of 
Workers  and  Executives”;  “Safety 
First,  as  a  War  Measure,”  and  “  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Control,  as  a  War  Meas¬ 
ure.” 

Business  men,  editors,  printers,  effi¬ 
ciency  experts,  representatives  of 
labor,  and  individuals  in  any  manner 
interested,  will  be  invited  to  attend, 
and  all  lines  mentioned  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program. 
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TRADE  NOTES 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Error  in  Price  of  Tatum  Round- 
Cornering  Machines. 

In  some  unaccountable  manner,  an 
error  crept  into  the  advertisement  of 
The  Samuel  C.  Tatum  Company  which 
appeared  on  page  742  of  our  March 
issue.  The  price  given  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  round-cornering  ma¬ 
chine  was  $25,  whereas  it  should  have 
been  $35. 

Anway  Gripper  Company  Moves. 

The  Anway  Gripper  Company, 
manufacturer  of  adjustable  job-press 
grippers,  has  announced  the  removal 
of  its  office  and  works  from  7038  Stony 
Island  avenue  to  6211  Mason  avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bermingham  &  Seaman  Company, 
Paper  Dealers,  Remove  to 
New  Chicago  Offices. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  removal  of  the  offices  of  the  Ber¬ 
mingham  &  Seaman  Company  from 
the  Tribune  Building  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Continental  &  Commercial 
National  Bank  Building,  208  South 
La  Salle  street. 

Harry  Riemer  Resigns  as  Editor  of 
“The  American  Stationer 
and  Office  Outfitter.” 

Harry  Riemer,  for  some  time  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Paper  Trade  Jour¬ 
nal,  resigned  on  April  14  from  the 
editorship  of  The  American  Stationer 
and  Office  Outfitter.  He  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Fairchild  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  city. 

Edward  P.  Mickel  Talks  to  Printers 
and  Salesmen  at  Pittsburgh. 

Edward  P.  Mickel,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Nashville  Printers’ 
Club  and  the  Nashville  Typothetse, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  addressed  the 
officers  and  salesmen  of  the  A.  W. 
McCloy  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  at  a  banquet  held  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel  on  March  20.  Mr. 
Mickel  spoke  on  “  The  Five  Cardinal 
Principles  of  Business  Building,”  and 


his  talk  was  very  interesting  and 
helpful  to  all  present.  After  his  for¬ 
mal  talk,  Mr.  Mickel  answered  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  by  the  guests,  several 
of  whom  are  studying  his  course  in 
“  Printing  Salesmanship.” 

Hollis  G.  Gleason  Now  with 
“The  Inland  Printer.” 

The  many  friends  of  Hollis  G. 
Gleason  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his 
connection,  as  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  with  The  Inland  Printer.  Mr. 
Gleason  was  formerly  on  the  sales 
force  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Eaton, 
Crane  &  Pike  Company.  He  has 
traveled  over  a  number  of  the  Central 
States,  coming  into  close  touch  with 
the  printing  field,  and  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  needs  of  printers. 

Sinclair  &  Valentine  Company  Moves 

Downtown  Branch  in  New  York. 

From  the  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York  city,  comes  an 
announcement  of  the  removal,  on 
May  1,  of  the  downtown  branch  from 
168  Center  street  to  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Seventh  avenue  and  Twenty- 
fourth  street.  The  new  branch  office, 
which  will  occupy  the  third  floor,  will 
be  fully  equipped  to  take  care  of  the 
growing  industry  in  that  section  of 
the  city,  and  also  to  render  quick  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  trade  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  as  well  as  Jersey  City  and 
Brooklyn. 

Employees  Present  Flag  to  Walter 
Scott  &  Company. 

The  members  of  the  firm  of  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.  were  agreeably  surprised 
recently  when  the  employees  pre¬ 
sented  the  company  with  a  large 
American  flag.  The  company  had  just 
decided  to  order  a  flag  to  be  raised 
over  the  factory,  and,  coming  at  the 
time  it  did,  the  generous  gift  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  employees  was  especially  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Fred  W.  Fleming,  representing  the 
employees,  as  a  demonstration  of 
their  patriotism. 


New  $200,000  Printing-Plant  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Actual  construction  has  begun  on  a 
new  $200,000  building  for  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  departments  of 
The  United  Evangelical  Publishing 
Company.  This  company  prints  and 
publishes  all  the  official  papers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  literature  for  the 
United  Evangelical  Church. 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  Story  and 
Picture. 

John  Clyde  Oswald,  editor  of  The 
American  Printer,  delivered  a  lecture 
at  Chickering  Hall,  New  York  city, 
April  13,  on  Benjamin  Franklin,  to 
a  highly  interested  audience,  among 
those  present  being  members  of  The 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts, 
of  which  Mr.  Oswald  is  president. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  with 
lantern-slides.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  Mr.  Oswald  will  repeat  this  lec¬ 
ture  in  Chicago. 

William  Hazen  with  the  “New  York 
Evening  Post”  Over  Forty- 
five  Years. 

William  Hazen,  who  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  for  almost  half  a  century,  and 
who  has,  as  cashier  for  twenty-four 
years,  handed  out  a  tidy  fortune  in 
salaries,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Evening  Post  Company.  Mr. 
Hazen  enjoys  the  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  great  metropolitan 
paper  when  the  American  poet,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant,  was  its  editor. 

A  Numbering-Machine  for  Paper- 
Ruling  Machines. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  received 
an  advertising  folder,  describing  and 
illustrating  the  several  models  of 
counters,  or  numbering  -  machines, 
made  expressly  for  paper-ruling  ma¬ 
chines  by  the  H.  &  M.  Machine 
Works,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  The  folder 
carries-  strong  endorsement  from  one 
purchaser  and  should  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  employing  printers  and 
rulers  who  are  interested  in  such  a 
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device.  The  folder  and  other  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  the 
manufacturers. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Add  Job- 
Printing  Department. 

Under  the  name,  American  Print 
Shop,  the  publishers  of  the  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  Daily  American  and  Sunday 
American  have  added  a  job-printing 


department  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  The  new  department  will  be 
under  the  active  management  of 
Joseph  A.  Stember.  The  publishers 
of  the  papers,  J.  H.  McKeever,  D.  M. 
Neill  and  E.  P.  Neill,  are  incorpo¬ 
rators  of  the  Print  Shop,  which  starts 
out  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

“  The  Intertype  in  the  Country 
Newspaper  Office.” 

The  heading  above  is  the  title  of  a 
neat  twenty-page  'booklet  which  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Intertype 
Corporation  to  explain  the  factors 
which  make  it  possible  for  small 
newspaper  and  job  printing  offices  to 
purchase  a  composing-machine  with 
the  direct  savings  which  the  machine 
effects.  In  addition,  letters  from  in¬ 


tertype  users  are  quoted  to  emphasize 
the  points  made.  The  booklet,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  intertype,  is  attractive  in 
itself  and  should  prove  interesting  to 
those  printers  and  publishers,  in  small 
towns  particularly,  who  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  a  composing-machine. 

Copies  will  be  mailed  to  all  who 
write  the  general  offices  of  the  Inter¬ 


type  Corporation,  Terminal  Building, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  or  any  of  its 
agencies  throughout  the  country. 

A  New  Folder  of  Samples  of  Esleeck 
Papers. 

The  Esleeck  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Turner’s  Falls,  Massachusetts, 
has  recently  issued  a  folder  contain¬ 
ing  samples  of  the  leading  brands 
of  paper  made  by  that  company.  The 
Esleeck  mill  specializes  in  onion-skin 
and  manifold  papers,  and  the  folder 
contains,  in  full  range  of  colors,  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  following  well-known 
brands:  Fidelity  Onion  Skin,  Emco 
Onion  Skin  and  Superior  Manifold. 
We  are  advised  that  the  folder  and 
its  contents  of  samples  will  be  sent 
to  any  printer  who  asks  for  it. 


Byron  Weston  Company  Puts  New 
Ledger  Paper  on  the  Market. 

A  new  ledger  paper  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Byron  Weston 
Company,  Dalton,  Massachusetts.  It 
has  been  named  Typocount  linen 
ledger,  and  was  made  especially  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  machine 
bookkeeping.  The  manufacturers  state 
in  the  announcement  of  this  addition 
to  their  list  of  linen  ledger  and  record 
papers  that  it  has  the  firm  texture 
necessary  to  withstand  the  constant 
handling  to  which  the  character  of  its 
usage  subjects  it,  and  “  backbone  ” 
enough  to  stand  upright  in  the  open- 
tray  binder.  It  is  stated  also  that 
Typocount  has  a  flexible  strength  and 
durability,  and  in  addition  possesses 
a  smooth,  even  surface  that  insures 
clear,  sharp  impressions  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  type.  A  folder  describing  the 
new  paper  has  been  issued,  which, 
with  sample  sheets  for  actual  machine 
test,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
to  the  Byron  Weston  Company  at  the 
address  given. 

Management  of  Large  Printing-Plant 
Turned  Over  to  Employees. 

What  may  seem  Utopian  at  first 
glance  is  the  new  method  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  West  Side  Printing  & 
Supply  Company,  9  Murray  street, 
New  York  city. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  met  on  April  3  and  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  turning  over  to  the  employees 
the  entire  management  of  the  concern 
except  as  regards  finances. 

This  move  was  made  because  the 
position  of  superintendent  became  va¬ 
cant,  and  the  owners  wanted  some 
member  of  the  organization  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  rather  than 
bring  in  an  outside  man.  They  also 
felt  that  a  better  spirit  of  harmony 
and  cooperation  would  be  secured. 

Every  employee  of  the  company 
was  given  a  vote,  whether  department 
head  or  errand  boy.  The  eligibility 
of  candidates  nominated  was  passed 
upon  by  the  advisory  board  of  the 
company,  which  consists  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  all  department  heads. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  sufficiently 
liberal  to  allow  the  employees  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business,  even  the  matter  of 
salaries  and  salary  increases  being 
passed  on  to  them  with  full  authority 
to  act  without  consulting  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

For  some  time  the  employees  of  the 
company  have  participated  in  the 
profits  of  the  company.  By  this  move 
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each  employee  practically  becomes  a 
part  owner. 

At  the  first  election  held,  D.  Bossi 
was  elected  plant  superintendent. 

Samuel  K.  Parker,  “Inland  Printer” 

Proofreader,  Retires  After  Many 
Years’  Active  Service. 

The  closing  of  the  last  forms  of  the 
April  number  of  The  Inland  Printer 
marked  the  termination  of  the  long 
and  efficient  service  of  one  grand  old 
man  of  the  proofroom,  Samuel  K. 
Parker. 

Mr.  Parker,  or  “  Sam,”  as  he  is 
universally  called,  has  been  hon¬ 
orably  retired  under  the  pension 
system  of  The  Henry  0.  Shepard 
Company,  thus  closing  a  career  of 
continuous  service  covering  in  the 
neighborhood  of  thirty  years,  all 
but  two  or  three  years  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  the  capacity  of  fore¬ 
man  of  proofrooms. 

Seldom,  in  these  days  of  keen 
competition,  specialization  and  in¬ 
sufficient  preparation,  do  we  find 
combined  in  one  man  the  qualities 
which  enable  him  to  fill  one  position 
so  long  and  creditably,  but  a  glance 
through  the  room  in  which  “  Sam  ” 
was  so  long  the  ruling  spirit  reveals 
in  some  degree  the  reason  for  his 
success.  The  complete  orderliness, 
neatness,  close  attention  to  details, 
system  worked  down  to  a  science  — 
in  a  word,  the  personality  of  the 
man  is  everywhere  apparent. 

“  Sam’s  ”  familiar  figure  will  be 
seen  no  more  around  the  big  plant, 
but  with  him  go  the  best  wishes  of  all 
who  know  him.  The  example  of  his 
life  and  his  unswerving  fidelity  to 
duty  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all.  He 
has  indeed  fought  the  good  fight.  That 
his  years  may  be  many  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  well-earned  retirement  is 
the  wish  of  all  associates  and  friends. 

Monotype  Company  in  Mew  Chicago 
Quarters. 

The  Chicago  offices  of  the  Lanston 
Monotype  Machine  Company  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Rand- 
McNally  Building  to  larger  and  more 
convenient  quarters  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Plymouth  Building,  417 
South  Dearborn  street. 

The  new  offices  have  been  conveni¬ 
ently  laid  out  and  every  facility  given 
for  taking  care  of  the  increasing  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  western  office.  Manager 
James  H.  Sweeney,  who  recently  got 
back  from  a  trip  to  Arkansas,  where 
he  combined  business  with  a  ten  days’ 
sojourn  at  Hot  Springs,  reports  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  good  generally. 


Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of 
Chicago  Elects  Officers. 

The  Old-Time  Printers’  Association 
of  Chicago,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  8, 
at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  Peter  M.  Balken,  whose 
first  connection  with  the  printing 
industry  in  Chicago  was  in  1849 ; 
vice-president,  William  A.  Cahill, 
president  of  Cahill,  Carberry  &  Co., 


and  a  resident  of  Chicago  for  fifty 
years.  William  Mill  was  reelected  to 
the  office  of  secretary-treasurer,  which 
he  has  held  since  1885. 

McGraw  and  Hill  Companies,  Large 
Hew  York  Publishers,  Unite. 

Announcement  was  recently  made 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  McGraw 
Publishing  Company  with  the  Hill 
Publishing  Company,  both  of  New 
York  city,  the  firm  to  be  known  here¬ 
after  as  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company.  Both  were  large  and  well- 
known  publishing  houses,  controlling 
eleven  engineering  journals,  namely: 
Electrical  World,  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising,  Electrical  Railway  Journal, 
Engineering  Record,  The  Contractor, 
Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  American  Machinist,  Power,  En¬ 
gineering  News,  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  and  The  Coal  Age. 

The  Engineering  News  and  the  En¬ 
gineering  Record  are  to  be  merged  as 
the  Engineering  News-Record. 

James  H.  McGraw  will  be  president 


of  the  new  company;  Arthur  J.  Bald¬ 
win,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and 
E.  J.  Mehren,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

New  Company  Will  Manufacture 
Electric  Metal-Feeders  for 
Typecasting  Machines. 

A  new  metal-feeder  for  linotype  and 
other  typecasting  machines,  heated 
and  automatically  controlled  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  is  being  manufactured  by  the 
Fort-ified  Manufacturing  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  new  device  is  the  invention 
of  George  L.  Fort,  a  linotype  ma¬ 
chinist,  who  has  spent  two  years  of 
constant  labor  and  experimentation 
toward  its  perfection.  The  Inland 
Printer  is  advised  that  automatic 
control  of  the  device  permits  of  a 
variation  in  the  maintained  level  of 
the  metal  in  the  machine  pot  of 
only  one-half  inch,  and,  as  it  holds 
a  forty-pound  pig  at  one  loading, 
materially  increases  the  productive 
time  of  the  operator.  The  feeder, 
it  is  said,  dropping  the  metal  into 
the  pot  in  a  molten  condition,  pre¬ 
vents  fluctuation  in  the  metal’s  tem¬ 
perature,  as  is  the  case  when  cold 
pigs  are  dropped  by  hand.  These 
features,  together  with  its  infalli¬ 
bility  of  action,  claimed  for  it  by  the 
manufacturers,  form  the  right  com¬ 
bination  for  the  production  of  per¬ 
fect  slugs  and  increased  capacity, 
and  should  prevent  any  damage  to 
the  metal  by  burning. 

The  Fort-ified  electric  metal- 
feeder  has  undergone  a  series  of  tests 
in  Kansas  City  plants  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  factory  being  especially 
equipped  for  its  manufacture,  at  805 
Walnut  street.  George  L.  Fort  is 
president  of  the  new  concern;  Gray- 
don  B.  Howe,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  W.  Alexander  Swan,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

Literature  descriptive  of  the  device 
will  be  sent  promptly  to  all  who  desire 
further  details. 

Central  Ohio  Paper  Company. 

Columbus  House,  Moves 
Into  New  Quarters. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  fact  that  The  Central 
Ohio  Paper  Company  has  moved  into 
its  new  warehouse  and  office  building 
at  226  North  Fifth  street,  Columbus. 
The  new  building  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  conveniently  equipped 
paper-warehouses  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  throughout,  five  stories 
and  basement,  covering  200  by  140 
feet  of  ground  space. 


Peter  M.  Balken, 

Newly  elected  president  Old-Time  Printers’  Association 
of  Chicago. 
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A  New  Slug  and  Rule  Trimmer  in 
the  Field. 

John  C.  Backert,  Tribune  building, 
New  York,  has  placed  on  the  market 
a  new  rule  and  slug  cutter  and  trim¬ 
mer,  on  which  he  was  recently  granted 
patents.  In  his  petition  for  patents, 
the  inventor  and  manufacturer  makes 
a  number  of  claims  for  his  machine 
which  may  be  summarized,  he  states, 
to  mean  that  his  is  a  simple  and  pow¬ 


The  New  Bull  Dog  Slug  and  Rule  Trimmer, 
Manufactured  by  John  C.  Backert, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


erful  machine  for  cutting  or  under¬ 
cutting  rules  or  slugs,  which  may  be 
set  for  cutting  many  different  lengths 
and  angles.  He  advances  the  further 
claim  that  his  machine  offers  im¬ 
proved  means  for  holding  the  work 
with  safety,  ease  and  absolute  accu¬ 
racy.  Means  are  provided  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  quickly  raise  and  lower  the 
cutter,  and  an  adjustable  driven  con¬ 
nection  between  motor  and  cutter  is 
provided. 

Mr.  Backert  advises  The  Inland 
Printer  that  the  prime  feature  of  the 
new  machine,  which  he  has  named 
“  Bull  Dog  Rule  and  Slug  Trimmer,” 
is  the  cutter,  which  is  made  on  the 
principle  of  a  milling-machine  —  cut¬ 
ting  and  trimming  both  edges  of  the 
slug  at  one  operation.  This  permits 
the  saving  of  both  ends  of  the  slug 
for  tabular  matter,  or,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  operator,  allowing  the 
waste  material  to  be  carried  away  to 
a  receptacle  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  a  one- 
quarter  horse-power  motor  and  re¬ 
quires  only  the  current  which  is 
obtainable  from  any  light  socket. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  inter¬ 
esting  features  about  it  that  could  be 


enumerated,  but  since  all  are  given  in 
detail  in  the  advertising  matter, 
which  the  manufacturer  will  be  glad 
to  send  to  any  printer  who  desires  it, 
further  details  are  not  necessary  here. 

Charles  Francis  Writing  a  Book. 

No  printer  in  America  can  have  a 
more  interesting  message  for  his  fel¬ 
lows  than  Charles  Francis,  who  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  is  writing  a  book,  to 
be  entitled  “  Printing  for  Profit,” 
which  will  be  published  in  the  fall. 
As  founder  of  the  Printers’  League  of 
America,  Mr.  Francis  stands  for 
progress  by  cooperation  between  em¬ 
ployees  and  employers.  That  he  has 
wrought  out  this  theory  into  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  in  his  own  business 
is  of  more  than  present  concern  —  it 
is  a  fact  of  value  to  every  printer 
everywhere.  Mr.  Francis  has  never 
permitted  himself  to  get  so  far  away 
from  his  employees  or  from  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  employees  that  a 
serious  difference  occurred.  Being 
himself  a  monument  as  to  the  work¬ 
ableness  of  his  theories  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  his  utterances  will  command 
wide  attention. 

“  The  Linotype  Line.” 

An  attractive  piece  of  advertising 
literature  has  been  issued  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  un¬ 
der  the  title,  “  The  Linotype  Line  — 
The  All-Slug  Route  to  Profit,”  the 
format,  tints,  colors  and  lettering 
simulating  a  railroad  folder. 

The  design  on  the  cover  is  in  colors, 
representing  a  long  array  of  linotypes 
in  action  in  a  printing-plant.  The 
draftsmanship  is  good,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  production  is  of  that  attention¬ 
demanding  character  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  best  efforts  of  the  artist. 

The  accordion-fold,  used  for  the  in¬ 
terior  pages,  sustains  the  title  of 
“The  Linotype  Line” — the  various 
models  presenting  a  most  interesting 
procession  with  their  particular  qual¬ 
ities  specified. 

The  Gray  Printing  Company  Sur¬ 
mounts  Misfortunes. 

The  Gray  Printing  Company,  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio,  suffered  a  short  train  of 
serious  misfortunes  recently  which 
were  overcome  go  admirably  and  effi¬ 
ciently  as  to  be  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
ble  mention.  Fire  gutted  the  firm’s 
building,  leaving  a  charred  jangle  of 
machinery  encrusted  with  icicles, 
caved-in  roofs  and  smoky  walls  of 
what  had  been  a  fine  plant.  While  the 
fire  was  still  burning,  orders  were 
wired  for  paper,  ink  and  new  machin¬ 
ery,  and  two  days  later  five  presses 
were  running  at  full  speed,  that  the 


wants  of  customers  might  be  satisfied. 
These  presses  were  scarcely  started, 
when  George  M.  Gray,  president  of  the 
company,  fell  three  stories  down  an 
elevator  shaft  in  the  building  where 
temporary  business  offices  had  been 
established.  Although  badly  injured, 
Mr.  Gray  remained  conscious  and 
coolly  directed  calling  the  ambulance, 
the  doctor,  and  gave  orders  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  moving  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Gray  is  now  beyond  danger,  the 
machinery  has  been  installed  in  a 
roomy,  well-lighted  building,  which  is 
protected  from  fires  by  an  up-to-date 
sprinkler  system,  and  things  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  taken  on  a  brighter  aspect. 

New  American  Visible  Numbering- 
Machine. 

The  American  Numbering  Machine 
Company,  224-226  Shepherd  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  which  firm  has 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
typographic  numbering-machines  for 
many  years,  has  recently  announced 
a  new  hand  model,  “  41,”  herewith 
illustrated.  The  great  advantage 
offered  by  this  device  is  that  the 
operator  sees  by  a  glance  at  the  indi¬ 
cator,  located  in  the  front  of  the 
machine,  the  number  at  which  the 
machine  is  set  and  the  changes  of 
numbers  as  they  take  place. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  advised 
that  this  new  machine  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel,  and  that  the  figures 
are  deeply  engraved  and  hand- 
trimmed.  In  order  to  standardize  its 
product,  the  company  is  making  this 


machine  with  one  style  of  figure  only. 
This  standardization  of  figures  is 
carried  out  in  the  machines  made  by 
that  company  for  use  in  type-forms. 
In  common  with  all  American  ma¬ 
chines,  the  Model  41  is  made  with  six 
wheels. 

A  new  catalogue  has  been  issued, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  request  to  the  company  at  the 
address  given  above. 
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[  Piling  or  Stacking  Rolls  or  Cases  of 
Paper  in  Warehouses  with 
the  Revolvator. 

The  problem  of  keeping  stock  in  the 
warehouse,  without  wasting  an  undue 
amount  of  floor  space  and  labor  in 
handling  it,  has  been  solved  by  paper- 


mills  and  paper-dealers  and  large 
printing  concerns  by  the  use  of  the 
Revolvator,  which  is  illustrated  on 
this  page. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  portable 
elevator  or  tiering  machine,  by  which 
paper  or  other  heavy  articles  are  ele¬ 
vated  and  stacked  in  position  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor  and  in  less 
time  than  by  hand. 

The  manufacturers  state  that  with 
a  Revolvator,  which  can  be  wheeled 
to  any  place  in  the  storeroom  or  ware¬ 
house,  the  roll  or  case  is  easily  and 
quickly  elevated,  the  platform  re¬ 
volved  to  any  position  desired  and  the 
roll  or  case  pushed  off.  The  heavy 
work  of  lifting,  or  pushing  up,  is 
transformed  to  the  simple  turning  of 
a  crank,  operating  the  gear-lifting 
mechanism.  One  or  two  men,  with  a 
Revolvator,  we  are  advised,  can  often 
accomplish  as  much  as  four  or  five 
men  without  the  machine. 

The  Revolvator  consists  essentially 
of  two  uprights  or  elevator  guides,  an 
elevating  platform  and  a  revolving 
base  which  can  swing  around  on  its 
own  center  like  a  turntable.  The  unit 
is  mounted  on  strong  truck  wheels 
equipped  with  a  floor-lock. 

The  machines  are  built  for  operat¬ 
ing  by  hand  or  electric  motor,  the 
chief  advantage  of  the  motor-driven 
type  being  that  loads  can  be  raised  at 
a  much  higher  speed  than  by  hand 
and  the  energy  of  the  operator  is  not 
consumed  in  doing  work  which  elec¬ 


tric  power  can  be  made  to  do  at  less 
expense. 

Further  information  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  manufacturers,  The 
New  York  Revolving  Portable  Ele¬ 
vator  Company,  351  Garfield  avenue, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

A  New  System  of  Lining  Up  Pages  on 
the  Stone. 

R.  H.  Kiebler,  with  the  Kenfield- 
Leach  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
been  granted  a  patent  on  a  device  for 
lining  up  pages  on  the  stone,  which, 
he  states,  eliminates  all  the  difficulty 
and  loss  attendant  on  delay  in  lining 
them  up  on  the  presses.  He  states 
further  that  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  line  up  with  a  marked  reglet, 
a  cut  cardboard,  with  the  eye  or  a 
straight-edge,  and  take  a  chance  that 
when  the  form  is  on  the  press  it  will 
register.  He  has  named  the  device 
the  “  Formaliner.”  In  consists  of 
eight  three-inch  and  eight  one-inch 
steel  clamps  and  an  eighteen-inch 
measuring  gage.  These  clamps  are 
attached  to  the  chase  and  strings 
drawn  from  side  to  side  or  end  to 
end,  thus  forming  straight  lines  for 
lining  up  the  pages.  The  position  of 
the  clamps  on  the  chase  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  stock  used  on  the  form, 


Roll  of  Paper  Being  Unloaded  by  Revolvator. 

the  cross-bars  in  the  chase,  margins 
desired,  etc.,  but  the  correct  position 
is  easily  determined. 

Mr.  Kiebler  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
details  to  any  who  inquire.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  1321  North  Avers  avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


News  Notes,  United  Typothetae  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America. 

T.  W.  McGlaughlin,  cost  accoun¬ 
tant,  has  completed  the  installation 
of  cost  systems  in  all  the  printing 
establishments  in  Mitchell,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  is  at  present  extending 


costwork  in  Sioux  Falls,  where  sev¬ 
eral  contracts  are  in  force. 

Printers  should  begin  making  prep¬ 
arations  to  attend  the  thirty-first  an¬ 
nual  convention,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  on  September  17,  18  and  19,  as 
this  will  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  conventions  ever  held  by  the 
organization. 

That  the  Standard  Price-List  is 
proving  its  value  is  evidenced  by  the 
report  from  national  headquarters, 
stating  that  the  sale  of  the  book  for 
the  past  month  was  larger  than  any 
previous  one.  Printers  not  acquainted 
with  the  Standard  Price-List  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  write  to  the  national  office, 
608  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

The  composite  statement  of  cost  of 
production  for  the  year  1916,  being 
compiled  at  national  headquarters,  is 
already  beginning  to  show  some  in¬ 
teresting  figures.  Present  indications 
are  that  this  year’s  figures  will  be  the 
most  complete  ever  compiled  by  the 
Cost  Commission. 

In  anticipation  of  the  thirty-first 
annual  convention,  many  local  organ¬ 
izations  are  already  actively  engaged 
in  lining  up  the  printers  in  their  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  trip  to  Chicago.  Kansas 
City  printers  have  plans  under  way 
for  a  special  train  from  their  city 
and  vicinity.  The  St.  Louis  organ¬ 
ization  is  also  making  arrangements 
for  special  cars  to  bring  the  delegates 
and  other  printers  from  that  section  to 
the  big  convention. 
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Lemuel  S.  Brown,  Manager  Printers’ 
Insurance  Protective  Inventory 
System. 

Lemuel  S.  Brown  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Printers’  In¬ 
surance  Protective  Inventory  System, 
invented  by  his  father,  Charles  S. 
Brown,  and  is  now  traveling  over  the 
country  making  inventories  of  plants 
in  the  printing  and  kindred  lines. 
Starting  as  a  newsboy,  Mr.  Brown 
worked  his  way  up  through  the 
printing-plant,  and  then  entered  the 


Lemuel  S.  Brown. 


printers’-supply  field,  selling  type, 
machinery  and  supplies.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  devoted  to  making  in¬ 
ventories,  so  that  he  is  fully  equipped 
for  the  new  position  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  accurate  compilers  of  in¬ 
ventories  for  newspaper,  engraving, 
electrotype,  bindery  and  job-printing 
plants.  His  permanent  address  is 
2023  Washington  boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Editors  to  Meet  at  University  of 
Wisconsin  May  17,  18  and  19. 

Personal  experiences  of  over  one 
hundred  printers  and  publishers,  with 
the  slogan,  “That’s  My  Experience — 
What’s  Yours?  ”  are  to  constitute  the 
three-day  program  for  the  third  state 
conference  on  printing  and  newspa¬ 
per  publishing,  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wisconsin  Federated 
Printing  and  Press  Association  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  May  17,  18 
and  19. 

Although  it  has  been  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  great  benefit  derived 
from  large  gatherings  of  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  lies  in  the  ex¬ 


change  of  actual  experiences,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  an  entire  conven¬ 
tion  in  Wisconsin  has  been  devoted 
to  exchanging  such  information. 

Experiences  of  Badger  printers 
with  shop  arrangement,  practical 
economies  in  printing,  selling  print¬ 
ing  on  the  percentage  plan,  cost¬ 
accounting,  uniform  prices,  and  other 
practical  problems  of  the  printing 
business,  will  make  up  the  part  of 
the  program  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Franklin  Club. 

In  addition  to  talks  by  Wisconsin 
men,  a  number  of  well-known  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printing  experts  from  out¬ 
side  the  State  are  to  speak  at  the 
evening  meetings  on  their  experiences 
with  various  problems  of  printing  and 
newspaper  publishing. 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs  Con¬ 
vention  to  Be  Interesting. 

P.  S.  Florea,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Association  Advertising  Clubs,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  conference  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Louis  recently,  at  which  time  the 
physical  arrangements  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  association  at  St.  Louis, 
June  3  to  7,  were  checked  over,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  arrangements  are 
practically  ideal. 

The  general  sessions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  —  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon  inspirational  meet¬ 
ing —  will  be  held  at  the  Jefferson 
Theater,  just  across  the  street  from 
the  Jefferson  Hotel,  which  will  be  con¬ 
vention  headquarters.  The  Sunday 
afternoon  meeting,  weather  permit¬ 
ting,  will  be  an  outdoor  affair,  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  university,  but 
arrangements  will  be  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  that  it  can  be  shifted  to  the 
gymnasium  or  some  other  building  at 
the  last  minute  if  necessary. 

The  departmental  sessions  and 
inter-departmentals  will  be  held,  for 
the  most  part,  under  one  roof,  in  the 
Municipal  Courts  Building,  a  walk  of 
five  minutes  from  the  Jefferson.  The 
advertising  exhibit  will  be  housed  on 
the  first  and  the  second  floors  of  the 
City  Hall. 

It  seems  likely  that  some  of  the 
inter-departmentals  will  have  to  be 
held  outside  the  Municipal  Courts 
Building,  because  of  the  need  for  more 
space  than  would  be  provided  there, 
but  assurances  have  been  given  by  the 
St.  Louis  committee  that  all  meetings 
will  be  convenient  to  the  headquarters 
hotel,  that  quiet  meeting-places  will 
be  provided,  and  that  all  will  be  so 
close  together  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  from  one  to 
another  in  a  very  short  time.  Several 


near-by  places  are  available,  and  the 
St.  Louis  committee  will  select  the 
most  suitable. 

The  location  for  the  advertising  ex¬ 
hibit  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
available  for  that  purpose.  The  ro¬ 
tunda  of  the  City  Hall,  large,  light, 
well  ventilated  and  beautiful,  will 
afford  unusual  opportunities  to  the 
National  Exhibit  Committee,  and 
Charles  Q.  Petersen,  of  Chicago,  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee,  who  was  in  St. 
Louis  just  prior  to  this  meeting,  ex¬ 
pressed  great  pleasure  over  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
Mayor  Henry  Kiel  and  other  St.  Louis 
officials  in  simply  throwing  down  the 
bars  and  asking  the  convention  to 
come  in  and  take  what  it  needs. 

The  City  Hall  is  separated  only  by 
a  plaza  from  the  Municipal  Courts 
Building.  With  music  daily  and  other 
special  attractions  added  to  the  value 
of  the  exhibit,  and  the  close  proximity 
of  the  building  in  which  it  will  be  held, 
the  committee  believes  it  will  be  un¬ 
usually  well  attended. 

Million- Dollar  Cutting-Machine 
Corporation. 

Charles  Seybold,  president  of  The 
Seybold  Machine  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  completed  plans  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  capital  stock  of  The  Sey¬ 
bold  Machine  Company  to  $1,000,000, 
$500,000  of  the  amount  to  be  common 
stock  and  $500,000  preferred  stock. 
The  preferred  stock  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  money  paid  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Seybold  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  property  adjoining  the 
present  factory,  increasing  the  size 
of  the  plant,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Seybold  Foundry  Company. 

The  Seybold  Machine  Company  is, 
perhaps,  the  largest  concern  in  the 
world  devoted  to  the  building  of 
paper-cutting  machines,  and  for  the 
past  year  the  company  has  been  build¬ 
ing  and  selling  an  average  of  sixty 
cutting-machines  each  month.  The 
Inland  Printer  is  advised  that  some 
new  developments  in  the  experimental 
department  of  the  Seybold  concern 
have  resulted  in  important  discoveries 
in  the  science  of  accurate  paper¬ 
cutting.  For  that  reason  the  com¬ 
pany  confidently  expects  the  demand 
for  Seybold  cutting-machines  will  in¬ 
crease,  which  confidence  led  to  the 
arrangement  for  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  from  sixty  to  eighty  machines 
per  month.  Contracts  have  been  let 
for  increasing  the  buildings,  and 
about  $65,000  worth  of  the  latest  ma¬ 
chines  and  tools  have  been  purchased. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  addition 
will  be  in  full  operation  by  August  1. 
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THE 

FRANKLIN 

COMPANY 

DESIGNERS 
PHOTO-PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
NICKELTYPERS 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Adi 


‘I  want  a 
letterhead 
like  this l" 

Tt/TANY  a  printer  has  landed 
J-VA.  a  wavering  customer  by  show¬ 
ing  him  the  ”PAR50MS  Handbook 
of  Letterheadings.”  And  often  the  sight 
and  feel  of  PARSONS  Old  Hampden 
Bond,  on  which  the  Handbook  is  printed, 
has  convinced  the  customer  that  he,  too, 
should  use  it. 

So  the  PARSONS  I 
HELP  as  well  as  an  autfconta 


HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  IT :  The  price  is  50c.  per  copy,  postpaid.  But  for  a 
send  one  copy,  free  of  charge,  to  any  employing  printer,  stationer,  lithograph* 
stamper,  so  he  may  have  it  on  file  for  employes’  use.  To  all  others,  50c„  p 
send  it  free  to  employes,  so  get  THE  BOSS  to  write  for  it  today* 

Parsons  Paper  Company,  Dept.  44,  Holyoke,  Mass, 

Makers  of  Fine  Linen  and  Bond  Papers.  Established  1853. 


Westinghouse 

The  proper 

Westinghouse  Motor 
and  Control 

can  be  supplied  to  drive  any  machine 
used  by  the  printer . 

The  great  reliability  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  these  motors  enable  their 
user  to  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  at  minimum  oper¬ 
ating  and  maintenance  expense. 

Write  for  Booklet  3185  Type  SK  Motor. 
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Advertisers. 
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PATENT  BASES 

The  WARNOCK  and  §?tcrltng  Systems 

A  combination  that  offers  100%  efficiency  in  make-up  of  forms  and  register  of  plates. 

Speed,  Flexibility,  Durability,  Economy. 

WARNOCK  DIAGONAL  BLOCK  AND  REGISTER  HOOK  SYSTEM. 

Fastest  and  most  accurate  plate-mounting  device  known  to  the  trade.  One-third  the 
weight  of  steel  and  more  durable. 

Sterling  Aluminum  Expansion  Book  Block  System 
Sterling  Aluminum  Sectional  Flat  Top  System 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE  AND  FULL  INFORMATION 

552  S.  Clark  Street  THE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  GO.  461  Eighth  Avenue 

CHICAGO  Main  Office  and  Factory:  Third  and  Lock  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  NEW  YORK 


Profit-Producing 
Printing  Papers” 


Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

535-539  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


Established  January,  1894. 


The  Office  of  THE  PROCESS  MONTHLY 

14  Farringdon  Avenue  London.  E 

AMERICAN  AGENTS  : 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


tEf) e  American  pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


PRESSMEN'S  HOME,  TENNESSEE 


Printers’  Paper  Pricer 

- AND - - 

Time-Cost  Computer 

A  simple  and  practical  device  for  computing  paper 
prices  and  time  consumed  in  producing  printing; 
or  for  the  rapid  extending  of  these  units  in  estimates 

It  Saves  Time  and  Mistakes 

Complete  details,  prices,  etc.,  sent  on  request 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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Stop  Slip-sheeting! 

Save  the  75c  a  1,000 you  pay  for  that  NOW  unnecessary  work 


ELIMINATE 
OFFSET  with 


DVIVIOI .  ScVfR  fA 


Expensive  slip-sheeting  and  the  faulty  work  due  to 
the  printing  of  heavy,  solid  forms  on  highly  coated 
papers  are  eliminated  by  the  use  of  D-Y-M-O-L. 
D-Y-M-O-L  is  not  an  experiment  —  it  has  been 
used  and  found  to  do  exactly  what  it  is  represented 
to  do  in  some  of  the  largest  and  best  plants. 
A  half  ounce  of  D-Y-M-O-L — cost,  3  cents  — 
added  to  each  pound  of  ink  is  all  that  is  necessary. 


The  Norwood  Press,  Printers  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Work, 
Have  Found  D-Y-M-O-L  Exactly  as  Represented 
T.  H.  Roberts  Chemical  Co., 

148  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  used  D-Y-M-O-L  for  some  time  and  find  it 
gives  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  preventing  of  offset  and  stick¬ 
ing  of  printed  she  '  ’  ’  ’ '  "  ' 

obtained!  °  ^  r 


n  get  the  : 
Yours 


Robe 


ruly. 


D-Y-M-O-L  prevents  sheets  from  sticking,  in¬ 
creases  the  intensity  and  luster  of  the  ink  and 
keeps  it  from  crystallizing. 

It  saves  handling  of  Printed  sheets  too,  for  when 
D-Y-M-O-L  is  used  work  can  be  stacked  in  piles 
of  ten  thousand  or  more,  doing  away  with  the 
use  of  trays  or  racks. 

The  great  savings  made  possible  in  these  ways 
and  the  slight  cost  should  induce  you  to  try 
D-Y-M-O-L.  That  trial  will  convince  you. 

Order  a  $3.50  tin  of  D-Y-M-O-L,  try  it  — 
if  unsatisfactory,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

T.  H.  Roberts  Chemical  Co. 

148  West  Twenty-Third  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


That's  How  the  Wonderfully  Efficient 

Mentges  CIRCULAR  Folder 

is  Sold.  You  are  the  Judge.  Take  no  Chance 


The  only  practical  method  of  demonstrating  the  VALUE,  ADAPTA¬ 
BILITY  and  SERVICE  of  any  machine  is  by  testing  it  out  in  your  own 
plant,  on  your  own  work  and  under  your  own  peculiar  shop  conditions. 


Therefore,  nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
our  “look  before  you  leap”  policy  as 
applied  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
folding  machines. 

Results  Obtained  Through  Such 
Trial  Are  Practical,  Concrete 
and  Conclusive 

You  know  exactly  what  you  are  getting. 
You  know  exactly  what  you  can  figure 
on.  Does  not  our  confidence  in  this 
machine,  backed  by  such  an  offer, 
merit  consideration  when  the  subject  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  folding  machine  is  in  mind? 

All  Mentges  Folders  sold  on  this  same  liberal  trial  plan 

Let  us  send  you  further  details  on  machine  illustrated,  or, 
let  us  know  your  wants  and  we  will  recommend  a  Mentges 
folder  particularly  well  adapted  to  meet  your  requirements. 


MENTGES  FOLDER  CO.,  Sidney,  Ohio.U.  S.  A. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Adi 


This  work  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  human 
figure  from  the  artist’s  standpoint,  feature  by 
feature,  and  as  a  whole.  The  author  was  for 
thirty  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished  drafts¬ 
men  and  teachers  of  drawing  in  America,  and  he 
has  given  us  in  this  book  a  full  and  concise 
exposition  of  his  system.  The  54  reproductions 
of  masterly  drawings  (full-page  size)  and  the  330 
sketches  showing  parts  of  the  body  in  various 
positions  and  actions  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  student  and  the  working  artist.  Altogether 
it  is  the  most  complete  illustrated  work  on  the 
subject  now  extant,  and  more  than  any  other 
book  serves  the  purpose  of  a  model.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public  will  also  find  this  book  valuable  and 
interesting  for  study  and  reference. 

This  latest  edition  contains  some  of  Mr.  Vander- 
poel’s  best  drawings,  which  are  reproduced  for 
the  first  time.  These  have  replaced  the  drawings 
of  other  artists. 


SEVENTH  REVISED  EDITION 
Price ,  S2.00.  Postage  io  cents  extra. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET 

CHICAGO 


COLOR 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  PRINTING 

By  B.  C.  Andrews 

THE  author’s  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficulties  that 
commonly  beset  the  printer  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  in 
colorwork  has  enabled  him  to  put 
into  this  book  much  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  value. 

The  thorough  way  in  which  the 
author  treats  the  subject  has  been 
praised  by  authorities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Price,  $2.00.  Postage,  10  cents  extra. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


Know  Printing  Well 

Some  of  our  practical  books: 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Typography 

{Ready  July  l)  $6.00  plus  45  cents  when  mailed 
Modern  Book  Composition 

$2.00,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 
The  American  Manual  of  Presswork 

$4.00,  plus  35  cents  when  mailed 
Plain  Printing  Types 

$2.00,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 
The  American  Handbook  of  Printing 

$2.00,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 
Practical  Printing,  $1.50,  plus  15  cents  when  mailed 
Title  Pages  .  .  $2.00,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 

Correct  Composition 

$2.00,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 


Pocket  Guide  to  Printing  .....  50  cents 

Rotary  Web  Presswork . 50  cents 


Send  for  our  catalog.  There  are  other  books  listed  in  it 


Oswald  Publishing  Company 

344  West  38th  Street,  New  York 
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HICKOK 

Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

This  feeder  is  a  finished  product.  It  is  as  efficient 
in  Job  Ruling  as  on  long  runs.  It  has  no  equal  on 
the  market  to-day.  No  one  who  does  paper  ruling 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  efficient  profit  producer. 

THE  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFG.  CO. 

HARRISBURG.  PA..  U.  S.  A. 

Paper  Ruling  Machines,  Ruling  Pens  and  Bookbinders' Machinery 


Wing-Horton  Mailers 

Are  Still  in  Demand 

Really  we  are  almost  too  busy  filling 
orders  to  afford  the  time  to  say  so. 
We,  however,  have  a  circular  giving 
full  particulars  which  will  be  gladly 
sent  for  the  asking. 

CHAUNGEY  WING,  Manufacturer 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


LinotypeTypewriter 

Factory  Rebuilt 


This  is  a  standard  visible 
machine,  equipped  with 
tabulator,  back  spacer, 
two-color  ribbon  device 
and  all  latest  improve¬ 
ments. 

Guaranteed  one  year. 

Shipped  C.  O.  D..  $37.50. 
Five-Day  Trial. 

CENTRAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

100-106  NORTH  FIFTH  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


UPTOWN  BRANCH-207-217  WEST  25T=?  S’ 


DESIGNING -ENGRAVI N  G 
-  ELECTROTYMNG  - 


WOOD &WAX  ENGR, 
EMBOSSING  Sir  LEATHER, 
0  PLATES  and  ROL1 


ENGRAVING 

GRAINING 
LLS  m 


The  Offset  Process 


are  among  the  subjects  found  in  the 

National  Lithographer 


The  National  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

150  Nassau  St..  New  York  City 


A  HAND  BALER 


in  your 
plant  will 
bring  you 
money  for 
your  waste 
paper,  paper 
scraps, 
etc. 


Booklet  64-F. 


Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 


We  cater  to  the  Printing 
Trade  in  making  the 
most  up-to-date  line  of 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing 
Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


Manz  Eng 


-ngraving  1 

■in  Ave- 

icialties:  Lead  mold  steel-face  electrotypes; 
or  plates  in  Ben  Day  process;  color  plates  in 
ee-color  process;  color  plates  in  quadruple- 
or  process.  Artists  and  designers  for  illus- 
tions  and  covers.  Half-tones  and  zinc  etch- 
s  of  quality.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Illinois 
EO  Electrotype  Co. 

—  ctrotypers  Nickeltypers 

j-/esigners  Engravers 

314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 
Phones:  Harrison  1000.  Automatic  52964. 


Gil 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time 

E.W.  Blatchford  Co. 

230  N .  Clinton  St.  World  Building 
Chicago  New  York 


There  Is  No  Business  That 


will  bring  in  so  large 
per  cent  of  profit  and 
that  is  so  easily  learned 
as  making  RUBBER 
STAMPS.  Any 
printer  can  double  his 
income  by  buying  one 
of  our  Outfits,  as  he 
already  has  the  T ype, 
which  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  injury  in  making 
STAMPS.  Write  to 
us  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars,  and 

earn  money  easily. 

The 

J.F.W.  Dorman  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Always  Set  Stationary  Guides 

Mitering  Machine 


THE  N.  Y.  WORLD.  _ 

DAVIS  PRINTING  CO.,  Milton, 
MERGENTHALERLI.no.  CO.,  Hrooiuyn,  JN.X. 
HOLTON  PRINTING  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
NORWICH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
S.  WRATHALL,  Geelong.  Victoria.  Australia 
BASTIAN  BROTHERS  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  C.  FARR,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

PACIFIC  PRESS  PUB.  ASSN.,  Brookfield,  Ill. 

F.  J.  BONN,  362  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


In  Piling  Cases 

r  rolls  of  paper  use  a 

Revolvator 

The  Revolvator  en¬ 
ables  you  to  utilize 
storage  space  to  best 
advantage.  It  stacks 
clear  upto  the  ceiling 

unnecessary.  Also,  it 
the  labor  and  time 
necessary  to  handle 
and  pile  heavy  loads. 
One  or  two  men  with 


N.Y.  Revolving  Portable  Elevator  Co. 

351  Garfield  Ave.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J.  216 
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When  you  know  the  Cleveland 
youll  appreciate  its  superiority 

IN  every  respect  it  is  the  Quality  Machine,  through  and  through 
—  the  basic  principle  and  design  has  been  proven  right;  and  the 
materials  and  workmanship  are  the  best  possible.  Because  of  the 
following  points  of  superiority,  the  “Cleveland”  is  Ideal  for  general 
use  in  the  great  majority  of  print-shops  and  binderies: 


—  has  the  widest  range  in  sizes 
of  sheets  accommodated. 

—  makes  159  different  folds. 

—  accurate  register,  always. 

—  economical  operation. 


—  speed,  with  minimum  spoilage. 

—  rapidity  in  changing  forms. 

—  simplicity  in  construction. 

—  no  tapes,  knives  or  cams. 

—  backed  by  a  real  guarantee. 


May  we  send  you  the  Book  of  “ Cleveland”  Folders,  illustrating  and  describing  the  machine 
in  detail?  It  will  interest  you. 

TlfE  ClEVELA/wfBlD/NGMACf1,NElj?. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY:  CLEVELAND 
Printing  Crafts  Building,  New  York  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia  532  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertis 
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Send  for  a  copy — it’s  free 

Whether  you  are  an  employer 
or  employee,  foreman  or 
apprentice,  or  simply  interested 
in  printing  from  the  “user’s” 
standpoint,  you  will  find  at  least 
one  book  listed  in  this  catalogue 
that  will  be  worth  many  times 
its  price,  in  the  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  it  offers  for  making  your 
work  easier  and  more  profitable. 

We  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


For  the  Good  of  the 
Trade  in  General, 
and  Your  Business 
in  Particular— Read 
These  Books 

COLOR  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
PRINTING.  By  E.  C.  Andrews.  Price  $2.00. 
LETTERS  AND  LETTER  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION.  By  F.  J.  Trezise.  Price  $2.00. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN. 

By  E.  A.  Batchelder.  Price  $3.00. 
IMPOSITION— A  Handbook. 

By  F.  J.  Trezise.  Price  $ 1.00 . 
TYPOGRAPHY  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

By  F.  J.  Trezise.  Price  $2.00. 
THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

By  John  H.  Vanderpoel.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

The  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


HORGAN’S  HALF-TONE 

and 

Photomechan¬ 
ical  Processes 

By  STEPHEN  H.  HORGAN 

The  author  of  this  book  has  a  world-wide  reputation  among  process 
workers,  his  department  in  The  Inland  Printer  having  long  been  the 
authority  on  photomechanical  methods. 

His  position  as  editor  gives  Mr.  Horgan  a  unique  opportunity  to  ascertain 
the  wants  of  the  host  of  correspondents  who  confer  with  him  on  tech¬ 
nical  subjects.  The  wealth  of  information  gained  in  teaching  others  and  by 
experimenting  is  embodied  in  concrete  form  in  “Horgan’s  Half-Tone.” 

236  pages  and  2J  inserts,  giving  examples  of  as  many  processes,  in 
from  one  to  four  colors.  Glossary  of  48 1  words  used  by  processworkers. 

Price  $3.00.  Postage,  10  cents  extra. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO 


<1  All  phases  of 
photomechanical 
methods  are  ex¬ 
ploited  and  many 
formulas  given. 


<IA  reference  book 
for  the  practical 
man  as  well  as  a 
text-book  for  the 
student. 
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COLOR 

AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION 
IN  PRINTING 

HOWTO  ESTIMATE  INK. 
73y 

E-C- ANDREWS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


IT  has  been  asserted  that  out  of  ten  men 
who  go  into  the  printing  business  only- 
one  lasts  ten  years.  Why?  Because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  facts.  Their  estimate 
ing  is  guessing,  and 

GUESSING  IS  A 
GAMBLE 

To  take  the  gamble  out  of  estimating  ink 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  book.  Still 
more  important  is  to  know  the  relations 
of  colors  to  each  other— their  distributive 
percentages  of  carrying  power— their 
balances  in  color  strength. 

SIXTY  PAGES  OF  COLOR  EXAMPLES 


PRICE:  Five  Dollars.  Postage  15  cents  extra. 


Five  Hundred  Copies  Printed 


YOU  probably  have  in  your  shop  one 
or  more  C.  &  P.  Gordon  Presses. 
They  are  standard  in  90%  of  the  print- 
shops  in  America. 

The  same  simple  design  and  strong 
rigid  construction  that  have  made  these 
presses  so  serviceable  is  carried  out  in 
the  C.  &  P.  Paper  Cutter. 

You  can  depend  on  the  C.  &  P.  Cutter 
just  as  you  always  have  on  the 
C.  &  P.  Press. 

The  New  C.  c#  P.  Catalog 

A  complete  catalog  of  C.  &  P.  Machinery — - 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gordon  presswork. 

Get  it  from  the  nearest  dealer  or  write  us  direct. 


The  Chandler  &  Price  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

_ 

Agencies  and  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 
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Printing 

Inks— 

Half-tone 

Commercial 

Newspaper 

Label 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Established  1881 


Reduce  Cost  of  Folding 
to  Lowest  Possible  Point 

t  stands  to  reason  that  a  Folding  Machine  ^ 
that  will  turn  out  5,000  folded  circulars,  or  folded 
and  perforated  catalogue  sections  per  hour  (girl 
operating)  will  reduce  the  cost  of  folding  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  Such  a  machine  is  the 

Anderson  High-Speed 

JOB  AND  CIRCULAR  FOLDER  No.  110 


You  may  not 

to  place  this 
machine 
alongside  any 
other  folder 
and  try  them 
on  the  same 

to  see  the 
superiority  of 

the  ANDER- 
SON,  but 


C.  F.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

710-716  South  Clark  Street  Chicago,  III. 

_  J 


A  Big  Help  in  Any  Shop 

IMPOSITION 

A  Handbook  for  Printers 

By  F.  J.  TREZISE 

In  this  work  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  smaller  forms  than  is  generally  the  case,  and 
numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  material  aid  in  making  the  text  clear. 
The  average  printer  needs  a  thorough  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  forms  that  may  be  termed  regular 
— not  of  numerous  diagrams  for  eighteen, 
twenty,  thirty-six  and  forty  page  forms  which 
are  rarely  used. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  revolutionize 
present  methods  of  imposition,  but  simply  to 
present  them  in  a  clear  and  understandable 
manner. 

CONTENTS  IN  BRIEF: 

Forms  for  platen  press;  four-page  forms;  eight-page 
forms;  folder  forms;  twelve-page  forms;  eighteen-page 
forms;  twenty-page  forms;  twenty-four-page  forms; 
thirty-two-page  forms;  thirty-six-page  forms;  imposi¬ 
tion  for  folding  machines,  Dexter  folders,  Chambers 
folders,  Brown  folders,  etc. 

Seventy-two  pages  bound  in  flexible  leather 
Price  $1.00.  Postage  5c  extra 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 


Use  Sonnenberg’s  Double 
Removable  Tympan  Rale 


,,.s ,  an sheets,  make-ready,  quads, 

formation  forprices,  etc., from  your  supply  house  or 
berg.  Maker,  1725  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


Get  Your  Share  of  Wedding  Orders 

by  having  our  new  line  of  up-to-date  samples  with  direct  prices 
which  makes  the  selling  of  wedding  stationery  profitable. 

IMPERIAL  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


628-630  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHIEADELPHIA 


KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 

COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Fifth  Avenue 
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THE  SEAL  OF 
GOOD 

ELECTROTYPES 

that  give  the  maximum 
wear  and  require  the 
minimum  make-ready. 

Lead  Mould  Electro- 
Electrotyping  type  Foundry,  inc. 

Is  a  Fine  oHrt”  504  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


" Where 


ECONOMY  STEEL 
TIERING  MACHINES 

enable  one  man  to  lift  heavy  boxes,  bales, 
barrels  and  rolls,  clear  to  ceiling’s  height. 
Built  to  operate  by  hand,  electric  or  pneu¬ 
matic  power.  Portable,  safe  and  simple. 

New  Designs  and  Improvements. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  full  information. 

ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

423  So.  Washtenaw  Aye.,  Chicago 


Our  Automatic 
Card  Printing  Press 

Plfory  ourself SmeSS 

Big  Profit  -  Easy  Work 
Only  $150.00  Required 

Get  Free  Booklet  No.  5 
S.  B.  FEUERSTEIN  &  CC 
542  West  Jackson  Boul. 


Why 

Work 

for 

Wages? 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-942  Old  South  Building 


ELF  AUK  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  MONARCH  KALISTA 


B.  A.  Wesche  Electric  Co. 

327  E.  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Vari- 
iju-.  ab'e  Speed  Motors  for  all  kinds  of  printing  presses. 
Constant  Speed  Motors  for  paper  cutters,  etc. 


Gtt.i  a  l  i  ty' — Senvioe 

Designs  -  PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS 

CATALOGUES,  ADVERTISEMENTS  or-  sny  other  purpose. 

G AT C HE L,  d  M AN NING 

|lH^gay-i  r»  h’j  i^ade Lr»  iT i a  iSifeggaarlj 


Hartford 


Printing 

Cutting  and  JtV6SS6S 
Creasing  ■  — 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  CO. 


The  Redington  $5.00 
An  Accurate,  Strong 
and  Simple  Counter 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

F.  B.  REDINGTON  CO.,  112  S.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago 


ANWAY  Adjustable 
Job  Press  GRIPPERS 


'  while”  wait”! 

Rubber  Stamp  Making  Outfits  * 

Require  only  eight  minutes  to  make  rubber  stamps.  Will  ■ 
also  make  HARD  RUBBER  STEREOTYPES  for  printing.  ■ 
A  few  dollars  buys  complete  outfit.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  BARTON  MFG.  CO.,  89  Duane  St.,  New  York  City 


ROUGHING 


Let  us  handle  the  occasional  job 


The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co. 


ADD  TO  YOUR  PROFITS 

By  Taking  Orders  for  Bonds 

Write  tor  particulars  to 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Bond  Specialists 

206  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


CAMPBELL  PRINTING  PRESS 
REPAIR  PARTS  COMPANY 

Do  not  discard  your  Campbell  Presses.  We  supply  parts  promptly 
for  all  the  different  styles  and  are  sole  owners  of  the  shop  rights. 

We  carryall  the  original  drawings  and  patterns  and  a  large  stock. 


Works:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York  Office:  Pulitzer  Building 


Avoid  delay  when  needing  repairs  by  sending  orders  direct  to  office. 


New  and  Rebuilt  Printing  Machinery 

Printers*  Supplies  Job  Presses  Folding  Machines 
Paper  Cutters  Electric  Welding  Cylinder  Presses 

R.  W.  HARTNETT  CO.,  402-4-6  Race  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HBMB&ProducH  meter 

in  printing  plants  all  over  the  country 
is  counting  production  with  never-fail¬ 
ing  accuracy. 

Send  for  one  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Attachments  for  any  platen  press. 

Ask  for  new  catalog  No.  41 

Durant  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee 


POLLOCK’S  NEWS 

You  can  reach  2,400  Editors  andPublishers  in  theNorthwest — 
the  wide-awake  ones — every  month  with  your  selling  message, 
through  the  columns  of  Pollock’s  News.  Send  for  sample 
and  rate  card.  710  TEMPLE  COURT,  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Customers  Measure  Printers 

By  the  Work  They  Turn  Out— by  the  Goods  They  Sell 


The  John  B.  Wiggins  Go.  E“ed 


EMBOSSING  IS  EASY 

If  you  use  STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD 
Simple,  economical,  durable 

Sheets,  6x9  inches  $1.00  a  Dozen,  postpaid 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 


A  Modern  Monthly- 

All  About  PAPER 


The  paper  dealer 

gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 

$aper 

It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  forty-five  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Covers  1917-1918  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.00 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense,  to  printers. 


The  PAPER  DEALER 

186  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


get  tired  of  it  and  Want  a  change.  But  the  cost  of 
time  is  great;  the  time  lost  cannot  he  made  up;  i)oii 
must  pay  for  it;  order  duplicate  fonts  of  our  pop¬ 
ular  faces  and  STOP  THE  LEAK. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 

22c,  s°MslX 


1  , 

Indexers  to  the  Trade  h 

Let  us  figure  on  your  P 

|  ;{  next  job  t 

Quality — Service  j 

at  moderate  prices 

2 1  C.  C.  WILDER  ca,  CO. 
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Boston  WETTER 


ALL 

DEALERS 

SELL  THEM 


Model 


NUMBERING 
MACHINES 

Why  do  so  many  concerns  use  them?  Because  our  Num¬ 
bering  Machines  have  10  features  not  embodied  in  any 
other  make.  Investigate  before  you  purchase. 

Wetter  Numbering  Machine  Co.,  255  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Western  States 
Envelope  Co. 

Dept.  N.  Milwaukee 

s of  Guaranteed  'Sure  -SiicK 
ivxtterroi)  Envelopes  for  Printers  and iithagnipharsi 


REG.  US. 
Pat.  Off. 


“Wfe  Protect!/' 
v  the  Trade" 


Th©  U§ly 
iucklin§ 


You 

remember  the  ugly  i 
duckling  whose  home¬ 
liness  brought  only  jibes  / 
and  sneers  from  the  rest  of  I 
the  brood.  But  as  time  went 
on,  the  ugly  duckling  turned  out  to  be 
a  swan,  whose  grace  and  beauty  far  out¬ 
shone  the  dumpy  waddlers  who  had  ridi¬ 
culed  him  in  youth. 

So  With  Envelopes  — 

once  they  were  the  nuisance  of  the  printing  brood — but  . 
write  us  to-day  and  learn  how  the  Western  States  System 
has  made  them  take  a  high  place  in  printing  im¬ 
portance — and  profit.  Printing  flat  in  the  sheet 
before  making  up — that  is  the  progressive 
idea  that  you  need  to  know  all  about— 

So  Write 


LATEST 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

( Unexcelled ) 


TROUTY 

Obtainable  Through  Any  Reliable  Dealer 

Manufactured  only  by 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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©{[(§> 

Medium  Price 
Good  Quality 

©lb  §>l|plbtintp  is  a  new  business  stationery  which 
very  successfully  combines  excellent  quality  with  a 
price  that  is  really  moderate.  It  is  intended  for  all 
kinds  of  commercial  uses,  and  can  be  relied  on  to 
give  pleasing  results. 

The  texture  of  ©lb  &lfplburne  is  firm  and  smooth, 
with  a  very  attractive  glazed  surface.  This  finish 
makes  the  stock  easy  to  print  and  extremely  nice 
for  pen  writing. 

Good  looks,  combined  with  a  fairly  low  price,  make 
©lb  §>ljflbunte  a  splendid  line  for  printers  to  stock 
for  medium-priced  work. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

MOUNTAIN  MILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Lee,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts 


There  is  Money  in  Mak¬ 
ing  Gummed  Labels 

if  you  use  the  paper  made  by 

SAMUEL  JONES  &  CO. 

It  is  non-curling,  gives  perfect  register  in 
any  number  of  colors,  and  will  not  stick 
together  through  atmospheric  conditions. 

Write  for  Sample-book  and  Prices 

Booklet  of  specimen  Poster  Stamp  Shipping  Labels 
will  also  be  mailed  on  request 

Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J. 


AND  ITS  AUXILIARY  BRANCHES 


invested  now  in  these  four  volumes 
might  save  you  hundreds  later. 

Many  a  job  of  binding  or  ruling  has  had  to  be  done  over  at  the  printer’s  expense  because  his  specifications  were  not  clear 
and  were  misunderstood  by  the  binder.  Every  printer  who  has  to  rely  upon  “others”  to  do  his  binding  will  find  this  work 
a  valuable  aid  in  making  specifications  as  well  as  a  safeguard  against  imperfect  work.  Each  branch  and  every  detail  of  the 
art  is  covered  in  a  comprehensive  yet  concise  way  by  an  expert — John  J.  Pleger,  the  author. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  SHOWING  CONTENTS,  SAMPLE  PAGES,  PRICES  OF  SEPARATE  VOLUMES,  ETC. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY  63~  SH  chYcagoTREET 
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Printed  with  Duro  Overlay 


THE  DURO  OVERLAY  PROCESS  has  now 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  fully  demonstrate 
its  usefulness  in  half-tone  printing.  Made  of  a  dur¬ 
ably  coated  material  which  dissolves  according  to 
the  depth  of  shade,  it  will  wear  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  breaking  down.  Invented  in  America,  by  an 
American  and  for  American  Printers  who  aim  to 
be  progressive.  Considering  the  reasonable  price 
the  process  is  sold  for,  no  printer  can 
afford  to  be  without  it. 


IT  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST” 

Send,  for  samples  and  terms 

121  Oklahoma  Avenue,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


Roberts  Numbering 
Machine  Company 

696-710  Jamaica  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  General  Jobwork 

Size  inches. 

UNEQUALED  RESULTS 
MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 

NO  SCREWS 

T o  number  either  forward  or  backward . 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices 

New  Model  69 

Made  in  7  Different  Styles 
of  Figures  and  with  a  Ca¬ 
pacity  from  4  to  8  Wheels. 

In  stock  and  for  sale  by  all  branches 
of  the  American  Type  Founders  Co. 
and  all  Type  Founders. 

Style  K 

123456 

More  Business  for  the  Printer 
Through  Advertising 


THIS  PRINTER  is  getting  a  satisfactory  volume  of 
profitable  business  because  of  his  knowledge  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  He  knows  how  direct-by-mail  Advertising  can  be 
made  to  increase  almost  any  business.  Consequently  his 
market  for  booklets,  catalogues,  “house”  publications, 
post  cards,  circulars  and  letters  is  limited  only  by  his 
energy  and  ability  as  a  salesman  of  high  grade  service. 

This  printer  was  not  a  specialist  in  advertising  in  the 
beginning,  as  he  was  in  printing.  He  had  no  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  Advertising  than  the  average  man 
picks  up  in  an  “  offhand  ”  way.  However,  he  took  a  sen¬ 
sible  view  of  it.  He  figured  that  the  less  he  really  knew 
about  how  Advertising  could  be  used  to  boost  the  business 
of  his  patrons,  the  more  it  was  costing  him  each  month.  He 
wasted  opportunities,  energy,  time  and  material  spent  in 
selling  and  turning  out  piffling  small  jobs  at  no  particular 
profit,  when  he  might  have  been  doing  high-grade  “long 
runs.”  He  decided  to  study  Advertising  and  Salesmanship 
in  his  spare  time  and  apply  to  his  business  what  he  learned. 
He  enrolled  for  the  Course  in  Advertising  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools,  and  almost  from  the 
very  beginning  he  began  to  see  ways  of  developing  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  customers  through  more  liberal  expenditure 
on  their  part  for  printer’s  ink,  paper,  presswork  and  the 
labor  and  brains  of  himself  and  his  employes. 

The  result  with  him,  today,  is  that  prosperity  and  an  en¬ 
larged  self-respect  have  replaced  previous  gloom  and  pinch¬ 
ing  to  keep  from  “  coming  out  the  little  end  of  the  horn.” 


With  your  already  wide  knowledge  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  you  can  easily  and  quickly  iearn  what  you  need  to 
know  about  Advertising  or  Salesmanship,  or  both,  through 
these  I.  C.  S.  Courses. 

You  can  sell  printing  on  a  service  basis,  and  business  men 
will  buy  more  and  better  printing  from  you,  according  to 
your  ability  to  show  them  how  they  can  use  it  profitably. 

Advertising  and  Salesmanship  are  now  taught  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  most  other  arts.  The  I.  C.  S.  have  helped 
thousands  to  obtain  profitable  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
The  courses  are  practical,  are  made  for  spare-time  training, 
and  fairly  scintillate  with  valuable  business-building  ideas. 

A  booklet  of  96  pages  on  Advertising  and  one  of  48  pages 
on  Salesmanship,  containing  full  information  concerning 
these  I.  C.  S.  Courses,  have  been  prepared.  Either  or  both 
of  these  booklets  will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge  if  you 
mark  and  mail  the  coupon.  As  there  is  no  cost  to  find  out 
about  these  matters,  you  would  better  do  it  today ;  the 
sooner  you  get  this  free  information,  the  quicker  you  can 
profit  by  it,  in  case  it  looks  good  to  you. 

I.  C.  S„  Box  7712,  Scranton,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  7712,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  booklet  containing 
complete  description  of  the  I.  C.  S.  Course  in 

- Advertising  {  "e"  }  - Saiesmanship 


Nat 
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DRAWINGS 
halftones 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 
WOOD  8  WAX 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR  PLATES 

nickel-steel 

electrotypes 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260  ~  5261  ~  5262  All  Departments 


They  Meet  All  Requirements 

Celebrated  for  service,  quality,  finish  and  convenience, 
Byron  Weston  Company’s  Business  Papers  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  Each  line  combines,  to  the  degree 
of  perfection,  all  the  qualities  most  desirable  in  the 


STS 


Byron  Weston  Company 

“The  Paper  V alley  of  the  Berkshires” 
DALTON,  MASS. 


Globetypes’are  machine  etched  hal/tones  and  electrosjfrom  halftones  by  an  exclusive  process 
NicKelsteerGlobetypes’are  the  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


E”  haS  bquality ^loes 


Catalog  Cover  'Papers 


A  PRACTICAL 
PROPOSITION 

The  beautiful  and  the  practical  are  combined  in  Levant 
Covers.  They  are  a  decided  novelty,  possessing  unusual- 


C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Inc. 


“BULL  DOG  trimmer 


The  most  accurate  and  most  conven¬ 
ient  machine  made  for  TRIMMING 
slugs,  rule,  type-high  plate  and  com¬ 
posing-room  material  in  general. 


Especially  efficient  in  cut- 

tingtabular  matter ,  because  of 

the  STRADDLE-LOCK  which 

holds  the  work  firmly  on  both  sides. 
It  cuts,  trims  and  finishes  at 
one  operation. 

Stockily  and  sturdily  built 
of  the  best  material,  as  the  name 

Sliding  table  is  of  heavy  construc¬ 
tion,  planed  to  fit  the  dove-tail 


ways  of  the  body,  with  provision 
for  taking  up  the  wear. 

The  cutting  member  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  milling  cutter  designed 
on  the  principle  of  the  well-known 
stereotype  tail  cutter. 

Locking  device  has  a  range  of  1  7 
by  12  inches.  The  radial-arm  is 
graduated  to  72  picas  and  the 
gauge  is  instantly  set  to  ems  and 
half  ems. 


Price,  complete  with  motor,  $250 

Let  me  prove  its  superiority  over  any  other  Saw  and  Trimmer  made 
Write  for  reference  list  and  illustrated  catalogue 

JOHN  cbackert; 


With 
Book  You  Can 


Here’s  a  Book  Every  Printer 


THIS  DOLLAR,  BOOK 
HELPS  PRINTERSTO  MAKE 
THEIR  WORK  MORE  EF¬ 
FECTIVE -PUT5“PUNCH” 
.  INTO  YOUR 
PRINTED 

Njobs 


No  book  ever  got  out  for  the  printer  or  publisher  is  of  so  much  practical,  every-day-in-the-year  benefit  to  him  as  the  BEYGEH 
BOOK  OF  DESIGN-PLATES.  Scores  of  printers  and  publishers  have  told  us  this.  So  will  you  when  you  get  your  copy. 

This  book  really  ought  to  be  called  “THE  PRINTER’S  ORDER-GETTER  AND  MONEY-MAKER,”  for  it  gets  many  a  job  you 
would  not  get  otherwise.  Its 80 pages,  with  nearly  a  thousand  designs  and  ideas,  enables  you  to  put  “Punch”  into  your  printed  jobs,  and 
make  your  customer’s  work  more  attractive  and  effective.  Every  customer  appreciates  good  suggestions  for  improving  his  printed 
matter,  and  this  book  helps  you  to  do  it,  and  hold  his  trade  for  life.  This  business-winning  book  costs  you  nothing  under  our  offer. 


/ 


.  Beygeh 

Company, 


HOW  YOU  GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

To  every  one  sending  us  $1.00  for  the  BEYGEH  BOOK  OF  DESIGN-PLATES,  we  will  allow  you  to  pick  $1.25  worth  of 
cuts  out  of  it  FREE.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  this  $1.25  can  be  credited  on  your  regular  made-to-order  work.  Prices  are  all 
quoted  in  book,  and  regular  work  will  be  based  on  the  Photo-Engravers  scale,  so  you  simply  can  not  be  overcharged.  / 

By  this  offer,  you  get  this  book  FREE  and  25  cents  worth  of  cuts  or  work  extra.  With  the  book  goes  a  six-page  / 

supplement  showing  how  many  of  the  designs  can  be  adapted  to  various  printed  jobs,  that  any  live  printer  /  Gentlemen —  We  enclose 
can  secu  re  in  his  town  from  these  leads.  When  this  business-winning  book  is  so  easily  obtained ,  why  delay  /  you  $1.00  for  which  send  us 
another  day  in  securing  it?  Just  fill  in  and  cutout  the  corner  coupon — wrap  a  dollar  bill,  or  50  two-cent  /  your  book  of  DESIGN-PLATES, 
stamps,  orcheck  around  it,  and  mail  to  us  right  now  while  it’s  fresh  in  your  mind.  We  will  ship  the  y  as  per  offer  Inland  Printer. 

$1.25  worth  of  cuts  you  select,  promptly,  or  credit  you  that  amount  on  any  kind  of  engraving  y 

work  sent  us.  /  Name _ 

BEYGEH  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Beygeh  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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LABEL  PRINTERS! 

Are  you  getting  all  the  “ GUMMED ”  business  that  you  should? 


If  not,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  is  that  you  are  not  using  the 
proper  paper  or  gumming. 


We  have  special  papers  and  gumming  for  every  purpose. 

Don’t  take  chances!  Let  our  experts  and  chemists  select  the 
proper  grade  for  that  “fussy”  job. 


Above  all  things,  play  safe  in  getting  a  flat  sheet  by  insisting 
on  seeing  our  “GUARANTEED  FLAT”  label  on  every  package. 


GUARANTEED 

FLAT^^^^i^^^^FLAT 

GUMMED  PAPER 


Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co. 

Mills  and  Main  Office 
BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK 


Humanizing  Business 

Influences  to  develop  a  cooperative  spirit  in  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  are  carefully  studied  and  put  in  effect  by  modern  executives. 
The  influences  of  good  music,  of  the  drama,  of  dancing,  etc.,  are 
invoked  and  used  by  large  establishments,  and  smaller  concerns  emu¬ 
late  the  profitable  practices  of  the  large  institutions  in  making  the 
leisure  hour  or  half  hour  as  enjoyable  as  possible. 

Everyone  enjoys  music.  Most  persons  enjoy  dancing.  The 
Grafonola  gives  the  management  a  means  to  make  greater  efficiency 
among  employees  by  giving  enjoyment  that  relaxes  nerve  tension. 

Make  your  operatives  know  each  other  better  and  know  you  better 
—  let  the  Grafonola  introduce  you  to  each  other  afresh. 

Just  put  a  Grafonola  in  a  vacant  place  in  your  establishment  and 
prove  that  your  employees  will  enjoy  good  music  and  dancing  — 
you  will  have  happier  and  therefore  better  employees  and  workers. 

An  enjoyable  New  Year’s  present  to  your  employees  is  rest 
and  recreation  through  the  superb  music  of  the  Grafonola. 

For  particulars  see  any  Columbia  dealer,  or  address 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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They  Wear  Longer 


THE  L.  &  I.  J.  WHITE  CO.,  33  Columbia  St.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


It’s  a  fact,  and  we  have  proved  it  time  after 
time  to  some  of  the  largest  users 
in  the  United  States. 

One  knife  will  show  you.  We  guarantee  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Better  write  for  prices  TO-DAY. 


$1050  BuysThis  Paper  Baler 


Sell  Your  Waste  for  Cash 


Prices  paid  for  waste 
paper  were  never  higher. 
3,000  mills  in  23  states 
are  paying  from  $16.00  to 
$60.00  a  ton  for  lowest 
to  highest  grades.  This 
DOMESTIC  Baler  at 
$10.50  wil!  enable  you  to 
bale  your  waste — to  put 
it  into  commercial  form 
that  will  bring  you  big 
round  dollar  profits. 


Domestic 
Paper  Baler 


Guaranteed  for  Five 
Years.  Backed  by  many 
years’  experience  in  Baler 
manufacturing.  Made  on 
strictly  scientific  princi¬ 
ples — no  cranks  to  crank 
— no  slow,  laborious  screws  to  screw  down.  Occupies 
small  floor  space — makes  bales  weighing  from  50  to  80 
lbs.  Strong  —  simple  —  durable  —  efficient  —  guaranteed 
for  five  years. 

About  30  bales  of  paper  pay  for  the  baler  — then  It  will  pay  you. 


livery  of  baler  immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  order. 
Send  in  this  ad.  with  your 
name  and  we  will  send  details 

THE  GEM  MFG.CO. 

Box  34  BASCOM,  OHIO 


Put  the  binding  into 
Bookbinding  by  using 


KING  OF  ALL  BINDING  PASTES 


REX  binds  —  ask  us  why 
Then  you  try.  Then  you  buy 
For  the  reason  why 
And  a  sample  to  try 

Address 

PATENT  CEREALS  CO. 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


KIEBLER  FORMALINER 

The  KIEBLER  FORMALINER  is  a  simple  device  for  lining  up  and  registering  forms 
for  cylinder  presses.  It  is  the  quickest  and  simplest  method  known,  also  positively  the 
most  accurate  ;  it  is  the  least  expensive  and  the  most  practical  ;  takes  up  no  floor  space 
nor  stone  room  ;  requires  no  special  chases  or  other 
arrangements  of  any  kind — just  put  it  to  work  the  minute 
you  get  it.  Can  be  used  on  any  kind  of  type  or  patent 
block  forms  by  an  apprentice  or  inexperienced  stoneman. 

Requires  only  a  few  minutes  to  attach  it  to  the  form.  Cuts 
the  lock-up  time  and  entirely  eliminates  press-registering 
and  sheet  line-up. 

Price,  complete  with  Handy  Carrying  Case,  $65.00 


Address,  R.H.  KIEBLER,  1321  N.  Avers  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Two  things  should  cause  you  to  want  to 
earn  more. 

The  advanced  cost  of  living  makes  it  necessary 
for  you  to  increase  your  wage  if  you  expect  to 
lay  aside  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
save  up  for  the  “rainy  day”  that  comes  to 
every  man. 

The  second  reason  concerns  your  own  make¬ 
up.  Surely  you  are  not  one  of  those  who  do 
not  care.  Surely  you  want  to  improve  your  sta¬ 
tion  in  life.  Surely  you  want  advantages  you  do 
not  now  enjoy.  These  are  natural  desires  for  an 
ambitious  man.  And  surely  you  are  ambitious! 

The  easiest  avenue  open  for  the  hand  compos¬ 
itor  to  reach  the  desired  goal  is  the  linotype. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  “get  on  the  machine” 
in  the  average  shop. 

But,  A  MACHINE  AWAITS  YOU  HERE, 
and  you  will  find  a  capable  instructor  at  your 
elbow  at  all  times  to  help  you  over  the  “hard” 
places. 

Investigate  what  this  school  offers  you.  Inves¬ 
tigate  also  what  it  has  done  for  others.  Our 
graduates  are  our  best  advertisers  and  we  can 
send  you  names  and  addresses  of  many  of  them. 

Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO 


L ©anna  h@w 

at  the 
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The  MonitorSystem 

of  automatic  machine  control  secures 
maximum  production  from  motor- 
driven  printing  machinery  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Requires  the  least  possible 
adjustment  to  meet  wide  ranges  of 
speed  variation — and  once  adjusted 
takes  none  of  the  operator’s  time — 
his  entire  efforts  can  be  devoted 
to  production. 

‘Just  Press  a  Button 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  Original 
System  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
application  to  your  requirements. 

MonitorController 

Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 


Do  you  buy  a  bond  paper  to 
please  yourself  or  your  cus¬ 
tomer?  You  can  do  both  if  you 
use  the  practical,  every-day 
business  paper 

Marquette 

Bond 

and  with  our  portfolio  you  can  show  your 
customer  beautifully  printed  specimens 
of  letter-headings,  in  one  and  two  colors, 
printed,  engraved  and  embossed.  Send  for 
the  book.  It’s  free. 

The  Standard  for  1 6  Years 

Marquette  Bond  is  carried  in  a  wide  rang,e 
of  sizes  and  weights,  in  seven  colors  and 
white,  with  envelopes  to  match. 

SWIGART  PAPER  COMPANY 

653-655  S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 

- sJl 


From  Printer 

to 

Head  Salesman 


Mr.  Webb  Says  — 

Dear  Mr.  Hill: 

I  have  just  received  a  pro¬ 
motion  and  I  feel  it  would  be 
very  selfish  in  me  to  pat  myself 
on  the  back  and  say,  “Old  boy, 
you  are  some  goer.”  I  want  to 
give  you  and  your  associate 
instructors  full  credit  for  the 
great  service  you  have  rend- 
erd  me  through  your  course  in 

Advertising  and 
Salesmanship 

When  I  took  up  your  course  I  was  working  as  a 
pressman  for  a  large  printing  concern.  After  a 
month’s  study  of  your  course,  I  wrote  a  letter  in 
answer  to  an  advertisement  that  brought  me  a 
special  delivery  reply  and  seemed  me  a  position  for 
which  there  were  1 1 5  other  applicants. 

Just  the  other  day  I  called  on  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  I 
was  given  a  little  folder  to  figure  on.  The  job  would 
have  amounted  to  about  $50.00.  I  took  the  copy, 
rewrote  it,  changed  the  layout  and  submitted  a 
dummy  and  sketch  and  sold  the  job  for  $250.00. 
Since  then,  this  firm  seeks  my  advice  on  all  its  print¬ 
ing.  I  would  never  have  enjoyed  this  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  without  the  help  of  your  course. 

D.  B.  WEBB,  3116  Ainslee  St.,  Chicago 


SUCCESS  TEN  YEARS  SOONER 


Bryant  &  Stratton  College 

2235  Bryant  &  Stratton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


SIGN,  CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON  COLLEGE  {Inland  Printer ,  May  '17.) 


D.B.  Webb,  Chicago 


Inland  Pri 
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Just  before  I  start  to  cut  a 
run  of  stock  I  get  busy  with 
this 


Car  bo  rued  u  hi  | 
Machine  Knife  | 
Stone  | 

T  puts  my  paper  cutter  knife  in  c 
keen,  smooth  cutting  shape.  Then  E 
there  is  no  drag  to  the  blade  — it  = 
cuts  clean  without  feathering.  The  S 
Carborundum  stone  puts  the  edge  E 
on  the  knife  quickly,  easily.  I  can  = 
leave  thej  knife  right  in  the  machine  E 
while  I  sharpen  it  —  the  groove  in  the  E 
stone  protects  my  fingers.  S 

The  Carborundum  Stone  is  one  of  E 
the  handiest  things  in  the  E 

whole  shop  | 

Two  or  three  rubs  and  the  trick  is  « 
done  and  I  find  that  the  blades  need  S 
much  less  grinding.  You  know  what  E 
that  means  in  the  saving  of  time.  E 


S  tftCade  in  two  shapes,  round  or  square,  and  z 

z  from  your  hardware  dealer,  $1.50  s 

1  Tii<?  | 

|  Carborundum  Company  E 

E  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

§  New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia  E 

=  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Milwaukee  E 

Grand  Rapids  = 

a  iiiiiiiiiiniiniiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiniHiiiin 


Ask  Us 


Printers  who  have  much  electro- 
typing  would  do  well  to  consult 
the  electrotyper  to  learn  how  best 
to  handle  the  forms  to  be  sent  to 
the  foundry.  There  is  always  “a 
better  way,”  the  thing  is  to  find 
it. — Ben  Franklin  Monthly. 

BY  PHONE  BY  MAIL 

7185  725-33 

Harrison  S.  La  Salle 


DINSE,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Electrotypers,  Nickeltypers  and  Stereotypers 

CHICAGO 


The  Printing  Art 

“The  Fashionplate  o f  Printerdom 

THIS  MAGAZINE  is  issued  monthly 
in  the  interests  of  printers,  publishers, 
designers,  engravers,  advertising  men 
and  others.  Its  articles  relate  to  the  construc¬ 
tive  phases  of  printing  and  advertising.  It  con¬ 
veys  information  of  real  value  and  interest. 
It  presents  regularly  the  new  things  in  type, 
design,  colorwork,  the  reproductive  processes, 
and  other  features  of  the  graphic  arts.  The 
exhibits  include  examples  from  the  leading 
publishing  houses,  printers  and  engravers,  and 
afford  the  most  comprehensive  showing  ever 
made  of  American  printing  and  engraving.  The 
size  of  The  Printing  Art  is  9x  12  inches.  It  has 
over  one  hundred  pages  every  month.  The 
annual  subscription  price  is  $3  in  advance;  single 
copies  30  cents.  Foreign  price,  $5  per  year, 
including  postage.  Canadian  subscriptions, 
$3.75  per  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  The  Printing  Art,  send 
10  cents  in  postage  and  mention  this  advertisement 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  specimen  copy. 

ISSUED  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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Numbering  Machines 

American  of  every  description 

M ° Pri«f 1  American  Numbering  Machine  Co. 


A  SAFE  RULE 

You  might  just  as  well  stop  “taking  a  chance”  here  and  there 
"with  unknown  gummed  stocks.  Why  not  adopt  a  good,  safe  rule 
—  and  always  use  Nashua  Indian  Brand  Gummed  Paper  ? 

Your  botched  and  ruined  gummed  label  jobs  will  disappear 
in  a  big  hurry  when  you  brandish  a  sheet  of  Indian  Brand  No-Curl 
Paper  at  them.  Indian  Brand  is  made  to  print  —  with  a  splendid 
surface  that  insures  brilliant  impressions. 


Ify, 


n  familim 


send  you  samples 


Nashua  Gummed  &  Coated  Paper  Company 


NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


nsaiHi^^ 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
PRINTING 

You  printers  have  to  consider  materials  as  well  as  results 
— that  is,  you  do  if  you’re  looking  for  profits.  Paper 
stock  is  a  tremendously  important  factor  in  determining 
both  work  and  results. 

Made  to  please  printer  as  well  as  customer,  Snowdrift 
is  a  practical  and  attractive  business  paper.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  white,  with  a  smooth,  soft  finish.  Its  ability  to 
take  sharp,  clean-cut  impressions  always,  even  from  worn 
or  uneven  type,  particularly  appeals  to  the  printer,  as 
his  work  is  always  shown  up  to  the  best  advantage.  Its 
dignified  distinction  and  effectiveness  quickly  appeal  to 
the  business  man. 

For  all  business  purposes.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

MOUNTAIN  MILL  PAPER  GO. 

LEE,  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  MASS. 


Do  your  COST  ESTIMATES  include 

Stitching  XX} ire 

?  ? 

• 

Send  for  our  WIRE  DATA  TABLE.  Free  on  request. 
Quantity  and  cost  of  wire  readily  figured  for  any  job. 

CHICAGO  STEEL  <3  WIRE  COMPANY 

1125-29  West  37th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Printer  Endorses 

WHITING’S 

BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  NUMBER  OF  REQUESTS  FOR  OUR  SAMPLE  BOOK 

of  Business  Announcements  assures  us  that  in  placing  this 
book  before  the  printer  we  have  fulfilled  a  long-felt  want 
in  the  printing  trade.  If  you  have  not  already  secured  one 
for  use  in  the  daily  conduct  of  your  business  do  so  at  once. 

.  (A  complete  price-list  accompanies  each  book.) 

WHITING’S  BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  are  put 
up  in  cabinet  form,  neat  and  compact  —  printers’  count. 

Suitable  for  Business  Announcements,  Removal  Notices, 

Circulars  and  Wedding  Invitations. 

WHITING  QUALITY  and  STYLE.  Moderate  in  price. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Mills  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

“Checks  are 
money” 


Your  talking 
point 


When  you  are  selling  checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper  you  are  selling  something 
besides  stationery.  You  are  providing  the 
protection  that  the  more  progressive 
banks  and  trust  companies  of  the  country 
(over  80%  of  those  in  New  York  City) 
feel  called  upon  to  give  their  customers. 


This  gives  you  a  clear-cut  argument 
that  is  unanswerable. 

Write  for  samples  of 
National  Safety  Paper. 

George  LaMonte  &  Son 

Founded  1871 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 


Some  thin  papers  are  merely  thin. 

ESLEECK’S  THIN 
PAPERS 

are  strong,  effective,  useful,  uniform 
and  durable. 


Ask  Dept.  B  for  Samples 


These  papers  are  useful  for  invoice 
blanks  and  other  manifold  forms, 
bulletins,  lists,  foreign  and  branch 
letters  and  for  copies  of  letters, 
reports,  records,  etc. 
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We 

British  Printer 

The  “National  Journal”  of 
the  British  Printing  Trades 

Contains  expert  information  on 
Technical  Trade  Matters.  Hints 
on  Every-day  Work.  Pictorial 
Reproductions  in  colours.  Origi¬ 
nal  Job  Designs  and  Suggestions 
with  each  issue. 

PUBLISHED  BI-MONTHLY,  $2.00 
PER  ANNUM.  SAMPLE  COPY 
35  CENTS,  POST  FREE 


Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London, W.  C. 


ToWHOLESALE  BOOKBINDERS, 
PUBLISHERS,  LIBRARIANS,  Etc. 

The  British  and 
Colonial  Printer 
and  Stationer 

NOW  INCLUDES  A  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED 

Bookbinding  Trade  Section 

ISSUED  MONTHLY 

SUBSCRIPTION  for  twelve  issues  containing  the 
BOOKBINDING  SECTION  (covering  a  year),  85 
cents,  including  postage. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.  The  BOOKBINDING  SEC¬ 
TION  forms  an  excellent  medium  for  the  insertion 
of  trade  announcements,  as  its  circulation  covers 
not  only  users  of  bookbinding,  publishers,  librarians, 
etc.,  but  also  the  trade  binding  houses,  and  the  book¬ 
binding  industry  in  general. 

Rates  and  free  specimen  copy  on  application  to 
the  Publishers 


STONHILL  &  GILLIS 

58  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 

LOCKWOOD  TRADE  JOURNAL  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  NewYofk 


Our  Perfect  # 

Printing  Plates  # 


Please 

Particular 

Printers 


We  are  making  extra 
heavy  shell  plates  by 
a  lead  moulding  pro¬ 
cess  without  the  aid 
of  graphite;  an  ac¬ 
complishment  that 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  turn  out  exact, 
precise  and  perfect  reproductions  with 
every  atom  of  detail  preserved. 

MOREOVER  THESE  PLATES  a  ■  a  ■  a 

“Wear  Like  a  Pig’s  Nose” 
and  register  to  a‘‘Knat’S  Blair” 

There’s  more  to  this  process  than  can  be 
explained  here.  The  details  are  interest¬ 
ing-let  us  send  them  to  you  or  have  our 
man  see  you  personally.  Look  into  this 
before  tackling  that  particular  job  you  have 
on  hand.  We’ll  send  you  samples  if  you  like. 

Write  now,  or  ’phone.  We’re  prompt  and  speedy. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  C°. 


24-3  0  SOUTH 
CLINTON  STREET 


Chicago 


Franklin  2263—2264 


X  nilllUIIIIM  1 1  lilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  X 

•LOMGREN 
'ROSS  CO. 


Designers 

Engravers 

Electroiypers 

Nickeltypers 


512,  Sherman  St. 

CHICAGO 
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HARMONY 


Many  people,  unfortunately,  have 
a  misconception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “harmony.” 

They  think  that  it  pertains  to 
music  only,  where  it  designates 
the  absence  of  discords  in  com¬ 
position  and  execution. 

The  term  applies  to  many  things, 
however,  with  the  same  decree 
of  pertinency. 

Individuals  dwell  together  in 
harmony  when  no  quarrels  dis¬ 
turb  their  relations  and  when 
complete  agreement  attends  their 
association. 

In  art,  the  term  applies  when 
there  are  no  elements  of  displeas¬ 
ing,  difference;  when  there  is  a 
close  inter-relation  of  parts,  with¬ 
out  discord,,  which  aids  in  the 
formation  of  a  pleasing  unified 
whole. 

That  art  principles  are  applicable 
to  typographical  design  is  easily 


proved  by  a  comparison  of  a 
design  in  which  there  is  complete 
agreement  of  forms  with  one  in 
which  there  is  a  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  of  parts — or  discord. 

Harmony,  then,  is  essential  in 
typographical  design. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  con¬ 
sider  that  one  must  be  endowed 
at  birth  with  a  super- abundance 
of  what  may  be  termed  “&ood 
taste”  to  sense  discords  in  the 
association  of  types  and  their 
accessories.  It  can  be  learned  —  or 
developed. 

If  you  expect  to  advance  in  the 
craft  — to  occupy  the  better  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  industry — an  under¬ 
standing  of  harmony  in  its  several 
forms  and  relations  is,  amon^ 
other  things,  essential. 

Harmony,  as  well  as  the  “other 
things,”  is  simply  and  effectively 
covered  in  several  lessons  of 


THE  I.  T.  U.  COURSE 


Your  opinion,  after  completion  of  the  lessons, 
will  no  doubt  be  harmonious  with  that  of  hundreds 
of  others  who  have  said  the  Course  “should  prove 
a  godsend  to  any  printer.” 

Full  details  in  a  handsome  book,  sent  free  upon  request  to 

THE  L  T.  U.  COMMISSION 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties,  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


American  Electrotype  Co . 

American  Folding  Machine  Co . 

American  Numbering  Machine  Co . 

American  Pressman . 

American  Printer . 

American  Steel  Chase  Co . 

American  Type  Founders  Co . 

Anderson,  C.  F.,  &  Co . 

Anway,  H.  B . 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co . 

Backert,  John  M . 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler . 

Barton  Mfg.  Co . 

Beygeh  Engraving  Co . 

Bingham  Bros.  Co . 

Bingham’s,  Sam’l,  Son  Mfg.  Co . 

Blatchford,  E.  W.,  Co . 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co . 
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Cabot,  Godfrey  L .  271 
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WENT  IN/BbND  PAP? 


"HF 


i  BOND  PAPER 


National  'TTanIL  "Ronct 


VERHEAD  ■ — -when  it  is  out  of  line  with  the  volume  of  "business 
done — is  disastrous.  Efficiency  engineers  are  spending  more  time 
and  thought  on  ways  and  means  for  decreasing  overhead  than 
they  are  on  any  other  branch  of  business.  It  is  a  big  problem, 
and  a  vital  one. 

In  the  printing  business  one  of  the  big,  items  in  overhead  is  the 
capital  “tied  up”  in  paper  stock.  In  the  planning,  of  National 


Bank  Bond  we  designed  the  paper  to  help  you  reduce  your  overhead.  It  is 
such  a  fine  quality  of  paper — and  answers  for  such  a  wide  variety  of  uses — 
it  actually  gives  better  satisfaction  for  all  of  the  purposes,  for  which  as  many 
as  four  or  five  different  Bond  Papers  are  now  being  supplied. 

This  means  that  you  can  concentrate  on  National  Bank  Bond  in  place  of 
spreading  your  work  over  several  different  papers,  thereby  reducing  your 
investment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  you  to  carry  more  stock  of  the 
one  Bond  than  you  do  of  any  one  of  several  other  lines.  This  makes  for 
better  service  to  your  customers  too,  which  is  certainly  to  be  considered,  aside 
from  the  reduction  of  investment. 

National  Bank  Bond  is  distinguished  by  its  bright,  clear  whiteness,  uniform 
formation  and  texture,  and  admirable  surface  for  printing,  lithographing,  type- 
and  pen-writing.  It  is  carried  in  an  assortment  of  sizes  and  weights,  white 
and  colors,  to  fill  practically  every  requirement. 

Look  into  this  National  Bank  Bond  proposition  with  a  view  to  reducing  your 
stock  investment.  It  will  prove  a  profitable  investigation.  Write  us. 

Distributors  of  “Butler  Brands” 


,/Co".  "WSS  National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  . 

■r  *S  Card  Co.'  i  !  New  Yorf City  Nafonal  Paper  &  Type 


11!  itill 


ESTABLISHED  1844 


J.W  Butler  Paper  Company 

-  ■  -  Chicago  . 


Detroit 


Indianapolis 
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The  printing,  trade  can  profitably  utilize  some  of 
the  prestige  which  Old  Hampshire  Bond  has  gained 
through  our  publicity  advertising,  work.  By 
merely  calling,  the  attention  of  your  customers  to 

®li>  ISjampHljirr 
Smtb 

when  you  receive  an  order  for  business  stationery, 
you  will  find  that  you  are  mentioning,  “the  paper 
your  customers  know.” 

We  have  g,iven  active  and  helpful  co-operation 
to  a  larg,e  number  of  printers;  perhaps  we  can 
help  you,  if  you  will  write  us. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

We  Are  the  Only  Paper  Makers  in  the  World 
Maying  Bond  Paper  Exclusively 


SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


4534 

PER  HOUR 

FOR  81  HOURS 


Folded 

onfet 

DEXTER 

Unit-Type 

FOLDER 


This  is  the  signature „  Two  Right- 
Angles^  followed  by  Tiuo  Parallels . 
Sheet  size^  ig  x  29%  inches. 


A  SIGNATURES  from  one  Dexter  Unit-type 

T^JJt  Folder  every  hour  for  81  hours,  is  a  typical 
performance  reported  from  a  busy  plant. 

But  that  is  only  half  the  story.  An  output  of  734,500 
signatures  in  81  hours,  was  obtained  from  two  Dexter 
Unit-type  Folders  working  in  team  and  equipped  with 
Automatic  Feeders. 


That  is  an  hourly  average  of  over  4,500  for  each  ma¬ 
chine,  and  with  a  waste  of  only  one  sheet  in  10,000 . 

Aside  from  mere  speed,  these  figures  indicate  two  ad¬ 
vantages:  First,  the  ability  of  Dexter  Folders  to  keep  up 
a  speedy  pace  with  minimum  spoilage,  even  on  large 
sheets.  Second,  that  Dexter  Folders  are  so  uniform  in 
action  that  one  is  as  dependable  as  another. 


From  a  help  standpoint,  one  boy  can  operate  two  com¬ 
plete  machines.  That  is,  keep  the  feeders  supplied  with 
paper  and  empty  the  packer-boxes. 


Dexter  Folders  are  built  in  Units.  You  simply  add  to 
your  machine  as  your  needs  require.  The  machine 
pays  for  itself  as  you  go  along.  Instead  of  depreci¬ 
ating,  its  value  grows  as  each  unit  is  added,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  its  earning  capacity. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  the  new  booklet  describing 
Dexter  Unit  Construction.  Write  for  it  on  your 
business  letterhead.  • 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

Folding,  Feeding,  Binding,  Cutting  Machinery 


New  Yorl 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Detroit 


The  Shortest  Route  to  Display  Composition  is  via  the 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH 

—A  Straight  Line  to  Greater  Profits 

From  Copy  to  Form ,  there  are  no  unnecessary  operations. 
Loss  of  time  in  searching  for  material  and  the  constant 
strain  on  the  compositor  with  hand -type  methods, 
which  necessarily  reduces  his  output,  are  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  Ludlow  Typograph.  The  Ludlow 
System  simplifies  composing-room  opera¬ 
tions,  by  producing  display  composition 
in  the  least  possible  time,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  labor,  and  at  the  lowest 
cost.  The  Ludlow  Typograph 
standardizes  production, 
and  decreases  the  cost  of 
display  composition. 

Every 
Compositor 
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April  sales  broke  all  records 


Business 
as  usual 


Why  they 
prefer  the 
“Cleveland” 


AS  evidence  of  the  growing  popularity 
l  of  the  machine,  and  further  to  point 
out  that  since  war  was  declared  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  the  printing  field  seem 
to  be  even  better  than  usual,  you  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  more  "Cleve¬ 
land  Folding  Machines  were  sold  during 
April  than  in  any  preceding  month, 
although  our  business  has  been  steadily 
increasing  during  the  past  several  years. 

BECAUSE  of  its  adaptability  to  a 
larger  range  of  sizes  and  styles 
of  folds— on  long  or  short  runs — to¬ 
gether  with  its  all  ’round  efficiency  and 
speed,  the  “Cleveland”  will  enable  you 
to  cut  your  labor  costs  to  the  minimum 
and  fold  many  jobs  rapidly  by  ma¬ 
chine  which  ordinarily  would 
have  to  be  folded  by  hand. 

Printers  and  trade  binders  every¬ 
where  are  cutting  costs  and  increas¬ 
ing  profits  with  their  “Clevelands.” 
Uncle  Sam  is  using  a  battery  of 
eight  of  them  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

Like  many  others,  you  can  very 
likely  pay  for  a  “Cleveland”  from 
the  savings  on  your  folding  work. 

Investigate  NOW! 

CjEVE[ANDf^lDINEMAC^INE[P. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY s  CLEVELAND 
Printing  Crafts  Building,  New  York  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia  532  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
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The  PRINTING  BUSINESS  is  at 

THE  TURNING  POINT 


i 


After  years  of  struggling  to  reduce  the  loss  in  the  compos¬ 
ing-room,  the  printer  is  now  offered  the  opportunity  to 
put  it  at  once  on  a  profit-making  basis  by  installing  the 
Monotype  Non-Distribution  System,  which  will  cut  out  all 
non-productive  time  and  keep  all  the  compositors  all  the 
time  on  productive  work,  building  up  type  into  salable  jobs. 

Non-Distribution  makes  the  work  of  the  compositor  more 
pleasant  by  taking  out  the  disagreeable  part — distribu¬ 
tion,  sort  hunting,  and  pi — and  giving  him  an  abundance 
of  material  with  which  to  build  his  ideals  into  type  forms. 

Non-Distribution  will  repay  the  investment  in  less  than 
two  years,  and  keep  right  on  giving  profits  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Will  you  stay  in  the  rut  or  turn  to  the  new  and  profit¬ 
able  way? 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK,  World  Building  CHICAGO,  Plymouth  Buiiding 

BOSTON.  Wentworth  Building  TORONTO,  Lumsden  Building 


This  advertis 


in  Monotype  No.  38  Se 


id  Monotype  rule 


Two  Good  Propositions 

for  Printers  of  Mail-Order  Catalogues 


THE  SCOTT 

Two-Color  All-Size  Rotary  Perfecting 
Printing  Press 

is  a  machine  that  meets  the  demands  of  printers  who  have  a  varied 
line  of  work  and  long  runs  of  presswork.  It  cuts  off  any  length 
of  sheet  from  20  to  46  inches  and  any  width  of  paper  up  to  50, 
60  or  70  inches,  as  desired.  The  press  prints  two  colors  on  each 
side  of  the  sheet. 

THE  SCOTT 

Two-Color  Combination  Black  and 
Color  Magazine  Press 

will  not  only  print  in  black  but  an  extra  color  can  be  printed  on 
each  side  of  the  web.  This  machine  makes  a  great  many  combi¬ 
nations  and  every  one  who  has  examined  it  pronounces  it  the 
ideal  machine  for  mail-order  and  other  catalogue  work. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  our  special  representative  will  be 
pleased  indeed  to  call  and  confer  with  you  at  any  time  that  suits 
your  convenience,  or  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  forward  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  about  these  machines. 

SHALL  WE  HEAR  FROM  YOU? 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Brokaw  Bldg.,  1457  Broadway  at  42d  St.  CHICAGO  OFFICE:  Monadnock  Block 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  Waltscott,  New  York  CODES  USED:  ABC  (5th  Edition)  and  Our  Own 
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LINOTYPE  STEREOTYPE  MONOTYPE 


Better  Type  from 
Your  Monotypes 

No  More  Delays  due  to  Metal  Being  too  Hot  or  Cold 

Get  Perfect  type  from  your  monotype  casters.  Give  your  pressman  a  chance  to  turn  out  good  work. 

Don’t  give  your  customers  a  chance  to  complain  and,  possibly,  lose  their  business.  Don’t  take  a 
chance  at  an  order  turned  back  —  at  BIG  LOSSES,  at  time  wasted  in  the  pressroom  trying  to 
make  a. passable  job  from  imperfectly  cast  type. 

Type  from  the  Monotype  is  clear  and  sharp  if  the  metal  is  kept  at  the  right 
temperature.  It  is  so  maintained  by  the 

Gilbert  Angle  Thermovalve 

for  Monotype  Casting  Machines 

Every  time  a  fresh  pig  of  metal  is  dropped  into  the  metal  pot,  the  device  automatically  increases 
the  flow  of  gas,  compensating  at  once  for  the  lowering  of  the  metal  by  the  cold  metal  thrown  in. 

MR.  MITCHELL,  Manager  of  Mitchell  & 
Hotchkiss,  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  Highly 
Pleased  —  He  Writes : 

H.  E.  Gilbert  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  yours  requesting  a  few  lines  regard¬ 
ing  the  temperature  control  equipment  put  on  our  casters, 
we  beg  to  advise  that  these  little  instruments  have,  in  the 
past  two  years,  done  all  that  your  Company  claimed  for  them, 
to  maintain  an  equal  temperature  on  the  metal,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  on  our  casting  machines  to  get  the  best  results. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  them.  Yours  very  truly, 

MITCHELL  &  HOTCHKISS 

Send  for  Details  and  Prices  at  Once.  Do  not  Delay 

The  day  one  of  these  devices  is  attached  to  your 
casters,  that  day  your  HOT  METAL  TROUBLES 
AND  COLD  METAL  TROUBLES  WILL 

END.  You  can  not  afford  to  delay. 

H.E.  GILBERT  CO.,  Inc. 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

■ 
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The  Business  Dress  of  a 

Gentleman ’s  Correspondence 


USINESS  letters,  like  business  men,  must  “look  the  part” 
of  dignity  and  prosperity.  There  is  no  room  for  “shabby 
gentility”  in  the  world  of  trade.  Even  the  “  near  panic  ” 
that  shook  this  country  a  year  or  more  ago,  failed  to  per¬ 
manently  lower  the  standards  of  dress  for  business  men 
and  for  business  correspondence.  Successful  men  have 
discovered  that  they  must  still  wear  good  clothes  and  still  use 

WORTHMORE  BOND 

u  Luxury  without  Extravagance ” 

Worthmore  Bond  truly  represents  big  business.  It  brings  the  commer¬ 
cial  message  with  the  assurance  of  a  respectful  audience,  exactly  as  a 
human  representative  would  do.  Nothing  spectacular  about  it.  No  frills. 
Nothing  jaunty  or  self-conscious.  But  substantial,  dignified,  characterful. 

The  printer  and  lithographer  find  WORTHMORE  BOND  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  their  requirements,  both  for  getting  business  and  for 
holding  it.  The  substance  is  unusually  strong,  hard  and  uniform.  The 
color  is  unfailingly  clear  and  bright.  Impressions  from  raised  type  and 
from  the  off-set  press  are  registered  clean  and  sharp.  The  sheets  lie  flat. 
The  bulking  qualities  are  excellent. 

WORTHMORE  BOND  is  regularly  stocked  in  white  and  nine  bright 
tints  and  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  weights  —  ninety-seven  items  in 
all.  The  source  of  supply  is  dependable.  Prompt  deliveries  are  assured. 


THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

BIRMINGHAM  DETROIT  ATLANTA 

BAY  STATE  DIVISION  —  BOSTON  SMITH,  DIXON  DIVISION  —  BALTIMORE 

New  York  Office  —  Astor  Trust  Building  Chicago  Office  —  878  Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 
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OSWEGO 

1917 

❖ 

The  new  rapid  cutting  attach¬ 
ments  for  increasing  production  are 
ready  for  demonstration.  Comfort 
of  mind  and  person,  safety  with  the 
investment,  excellence  of  product, 
rest  with  Oswego  users. 

Are  You  Interested f 

OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 
OSWEGO 
N.Y. 
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Reliable 

Printers’ 

Rollers 

Sami  Binghams  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

88=90  South  13th  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  ClarK  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1285  West  Second  Street 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Shuey  Factories  Building 
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SPEEDLIMIT  black  INK 

PERMITS  Of 

PRINTING- TURNING¬ 
PRINTING  and  BINDING 
ALL  THE  SAME  DAY 

EQUALLY  GOOD 

for  HALF  TONE  WORK 
WHEN  SPEED  IS  NOT  REQUIRED. 


CINCINNATI 

BOSTON  DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 
ROCHESTER  ST.PAUL  DALLAS 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


The  Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Company 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  General  Western  Agents,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Seattle 
Miller  &  Richard,  General  Agents  for  Canada  —  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
F.  H.  Boynton,  Sales  Agent,  86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London,  E.  C. 


Every  requisite  for  fine  half-tone  and  colorwork  or  for  rapid 
commercial  printing  is  built  into 

The  Babcock  Optimus  No.  43 

All  composition  rollers  are  interchangeable.  The  distribution 
is  not  excelled  on  any  press  of  any  size  or  make.  It  prints 
anything  from  a  postal  card  to  a  25x38  sheet  and  can  print 
a  26x40.  The  press  runs  easily  and  quietly  at  2,500  per 
hour,  stands  low,  takes  up  little  room,  is  conveniently  handled 
and,  with  our  other  pony  presses,  has  never  been  approached 
in  efficiency  in  printing  small  forms  with  big  profits.  It’s  a 
small  machine  for  big  business. 

See  the  Babcock  Optimus  No.  43  at  Work 

Our  Best  Advertisements  Are  Not  Printed — They  Print. 


The  Babcock  Optimus 


Number  43 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writir 
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Significant 

THE  purchase  of  a  cylinder  press 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment  and 
the  subject  of  careful  deliberation 
for  every  printer.  The  first  cost  is  a 
large  item,  hut  the  eventual  cost,  un¬ 
less  the  press  is  highly  efficient,  is 
even  greater. 

hi  view  of  the  careful  consideration  which 
governs  the  purchase  of  cylinder  presses,  it  is 
deeply  significant  that  the  majority  of  all  two- 
revolution  presses  bought  are  Miehles. 

MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 


YOU 


Sectional  Steel  Sort  Cabinet  No.  461 


Machine  Composition 

presents  new  problems  to  the  printer  which  must  be  met  if 
the  full  benefit  is  to  be  secured  from  these  modern  type 
making  machines.  Hamilton  Equipment  in  wood  and  steel 
has  kept  pace  in  design  with  the  requirements  of  these  new 
composing-room  tools. 

One  very  useful  addition  to  plants  of  this  kind  is  found  in 
the  Unit  Sort  Storage  Cabinet  illustrated.  These  units  make 
possible  the  systematizing  of  type  storage.  They  relegate 
to  the  past  the  old  cigar-box  method  of  hiding  type  where  it 
could  not  be  found  when  wanted. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet  entitled  “  Helps  in 
Machine  Composition”  which  every  owner  of  Mono¬ 
type,  Intertype  or  Linotype  Machines  should  have.  It 
shows  the  way  to  more  system  and  profit  in  such  plants. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day . 

The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 

Hamilton  Equipments  are  Carried  in  Stock  and  Sold  by  all  Prominent  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


g  to  Advertisers. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing 
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Where  Would  the  American 
Flag  be  To-day  if  Washington 
Hadn’t  Advertised  It— 


Advertised  It 

Think  it  Over 


George  M.  Cohan 
in 

“ Broadway  Jones ” 


Business  is  thin  skinned.  She  has  to  be  invited  to  come  —  and  encouraged  to  stay. 

Right  now,  the  Jade  is  unduly  sensitive.  So  many  people  have  deliberately  shut  their 
doors  in  her  face  —  so  many  of  our  manufacturers  and  producers  have  given  her  the 
icy  stare  and  cold  shoulder  —  that  she  is  having  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  to 
hang  her  hat. 

Now  then  —  let’s  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  success  breeds  further 
success  ?  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  a  diamond  in  a  man’s  shirt  front  instantly  gives  you  the 
impression  that  his  pocket  is  lined  with  long,  green  bills? 

Then  —  if  Business  is  not  roosting  on  your  hall  tree,  whose  fault  is  it?  Are  YOU  doing 
your  part  in  cultivating  her  acquaintance  —  in  making  her  welcome?  Are  you  ADVER¬ 
TISING —  not  in  little  mealy-mouthed  1-inch  “  merely-to-hold-my-trade  ”  squibs,  but 
in  Broad ,  Glowing,  Confidence-Creating  literature  that  shows  you  have  back-bone 
— and  a  product  that  knows  no  setback? 

If  you  are  not  doing  this,  you  have  no  cause  to  put  up  a  howl  if  people  do  not 
buy.  They  naturally  think  you  are  having  troubles  of  your  own  —  and  everybody 
flees  trouble. 

Get  out  into  the  highways  and  byways,  Man,  —  put  up  your  shingle  where  all  the 
world  can  see.  Let  them  know  you  have  faith  in  your  Country — your  countrymen  — 
your  product  —  your  BUSINESS.  Advertise. 

The  result?  You’ll  be  grabbing  off  orders  while  your  competitor  is  still  trying  to 
muster  up  enough  gumption  to  warm  his  cold  feet. 


We’re  taking  a  dose  of  our  own  remedy.  You’ll  find  our  circulars,  letters  —  general 
advertising  —  going  out  with  the  same  regularity  as  before  War  was  declared. 
AND  WE’RE  GETTING  THE  BUSINESS  The  Other  Fellow  is  Afraid  to  Co  After. 


IF  YOU  DON’T  BELIEVE  IT,  ASK  TO  BE  PUT  ON  OUR  MAILING  LIST— ASK  ANYWAY 


THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO 


n  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  Whet 


Appealing  Printing  and  Advertising 

«=  Mwi  pfeiipg 
*  @©Hfe  M 

Made  in  Three  Complete  Series,  Including  Condensed  and  Outline 


Ail  sizes  ready  NOW,  except  the  Outline,  which  will  be  ready  soon 

Printing  Picturized  ▼  ▼ 

Tin  Educational  Moving  Picture  in  Seven  Reels 

Exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  the  1 

Franklin-Typothetae  of  Chicago  | 

Orchestra  l 

Pacific  Foldei 

r 

Wednesday 

Evening  8*5 

APRIL 

25 

■POPULAR 

■  JrICED--- 

■  ORTRAIT 

The  Franklin-Typothetae  «&. 

riginated,  V\I\/7/®ii?Slfji/ja  11^11^  Sa*»»  L®"*- 

Made  and  \VAV/  l  ?\\1  |(  P  I  *-M  1  I  Chicago  and 

Sold  by  the  V  \j  V~ir~V  !  I  V>-)|  |  U  U  Kansas  Cil 

v  P(§XLDD‘i)d][P^7  v 


Advertisers’  Gothic 


Candy 


n  Novel  Face  that  Gives 
you  All  the  Advantages 
of  the  Modern  Art  Idea, 
but  None  of  Its  Crudities 


MORE  HITS 
Gave  Usage 


SHANK 

Indians 


NEW  MODELS 
Fashion  Noted 

18-Point  $3.55  7  A  $1.75  13  a  $1.80 

PEOPLE /PENDING 
advertising  Writers 


GORGED 
Bold  Line 

42-Point  $7.05  3  A  $3.95  5  a  $3.10 

REACTION 
Type  Prize 

36-Point  $5.55  3  A  $3.20  5  a  $2.35 

BRMAMENT 
Choice  Stand 


14- Point  $3.30  11  A  $1.55  21  a  $1.75 

APPEALING  METHODS 
Induced  Buying  Interest 

12- Point  $3.00  13  A  $1.35  25  a  $1.65 

URGES  PUBLICITY  SCIENCE 
Student  of  Adart  Graduated 

10- Point  $2.75  14  A  $1.25  28  a  $1.50 

BETTERED  SYSTEM  21s  SELLING 
Using  the  Periodicals  Judiciously 

8- Point  $2.50  16  A  $1.10  30  a  $1.40 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  DISPLAY  IMPORTANT 
Newest  Gothics  Found  of  Great  Assistance 

6- Point  $2.20  19  A  $1.05  37  a  $1.15 

DELIGHTED  THE  MASTER/  OF  ADVERTISING  ACUMEN 
Generous  Welcome  Is  Given  Novel  Design  in  Type  Faces 
Appropriating  Fully  $1234567890  for  Stock  Demanded 


Manufactured  by  the 

WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

♦♦♦  Chicago  ♦♦♦ 

Saint  Louis  ♦  Kansas  City 


Advertisers’  Gothic  Condensed 


It  Compels  Attention! 
Makes  Advertising 
“Stand  Out” 


FETCHING  THINGS 
Depicts  Collection 


72-Point  $12.20  3  A  $7.15  4  a  $5.05 

PRINTING 

Advanced 


24- Point  $3.90  8  A  $1.90  13  a  $2.00 

I1ANDS2ME  /I10WII1G 
Modern  Taste  Minded 

18- Point  $3.50  13  A  $1.70  20  a  $1.80 

nDSMITIlS  CAN  APPRECIATE 
Discover  Usefulness  at  Once 

14- Point  $3.30  18  A  $1.60  27  a  $1.70 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTERS  OBSERVED 
Desirable  in  Catalog  and  Job  Work 

12- Point  $3.00  19  A  $1.40  33  a  $1.60 

WESTERN  TVPE  POUNDRy  ENTERPRISE 
Recognized  Generally  by  the  Craftsmen 

10-Point  $2.75  22  A  $1.25  39  a  $1.50 

PRESENTS  EXTENSIVE  VARIETy  OP  TyPE  PACES 
Newest  Specimen  Book  Showing  Our  Products 

8- Point  $2.50  27  A  $1.20  46  a  $1.30 

USEFUL  LINE  OF  NEW  ADVERTISEMENT  BORDERS  READV 

Augmenting  the  Many  Possibilities  of  these  Gothics  Series 

6-Point  $2.20  35  A  $1.05  55  a  $1.15 

EFFECTIVE  RESULTS  SECURED  By  SETTING  ANNOUNCEMENT  IN  THIS  LETTER 
Value  of  Bold  and  Unique  Type  Satisfactorily  Demonstrated  to  Advertisers 
Listing  Profits  to  the  Extent  of  $1234567899  Gotten  Thru  their  Employment 


Order  Fonts  of  these  Faces  Directly  from  the 

WESTERN  TyPE  POUNDRy 

117  West  Harrison  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

108  Pine  Street,  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 
Sixth  and  Delaware  Streets,  KANSAS  CITy,  MO. 

Or  thru  any  Reputable  Type  Foundry  or  Dealer  in  Printers'  Supplies. 


60-Point  $9.65  3  A  $5.25  5  a  $4.40 

HIGH  ROCK 
Sink  Lights 

48- Point  $7.80  4  A  $4.10  6  a  $3.70 

FIND  PROOFS 
Admired  Type 

42-Point  $7.00  5  A  $3.50  7  a  $3.50 

CHOICE  VOGUES 
Supplied  Desire 

36- Point  $5.20  5  A  $2.60  8  a  $2.60 

WESTERN  ANSWER 
Quests  for  Novelty 


The  ADVERTISERS’  GOTHICS  Can  Be  Effectively  Used  on  Any  Commercial  Form 


James  Cradit 

EDITOR 


John  Kofron 

MANAGER 


The  Herald  Printing  Co. 


Masque 

BALL 

Handel  Hall 

-  APRIL  - 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  EDITIONS 


EMDEM,  ARK., 


% 


Foe 


tmuwvmkl 


ART  TILES 


"CATALOG” 
FOR  1918 


TICKETS  FIFTY  CENTS 


Seventh  Annual  Sale 


Poland  <T*«  Day, 


Chinas 

V 

HARDING’S 

BIGBONED 
■  STRAIN  » 


October  12  and  13 

QUENEMO,  KANSAS 


Christian  Home 
Benevolent 
Society 


Buffalo 

ST.  LOUIS 


FINEST  PRINTING 


The  Herald  Printing  Co. 

Specializing  in  Production  of  Direct-by-Mail  Advertising 


■  Publishers  = 

THE  HERALD 

DAILY  &  WEEKLY 


JOHN  KOFRON.  Mgr. 


EMDEM.  ARK. 


To  Grounds,  50  Cts. 
Reserved  Seat,  $1:9-9. 


Stock  Up  on  these  Series— Be  the  First  in  Your  Town  to  Reap  Benefit  of  their  Use 


Adjustable  Rotaries 


W 


E  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  type  of  press  and  have  been  eminently  successful.  We  show  here  a 
reproduced  photograph 


of  a  late  model  machine 
in  actual  operation  in  a  large  and 
prominent  western  plant.  It  is 
producing  high-class  soap  wrap¬ 
pers,  size  7x10/4  inches,  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  per  nine  hour  day.  Printed 
in  three  colors,  two  on  top  and 
one  color  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  web,  in  one  operation  from 
the  roll.  It  can  do  just  as  well  on 
any  other  similar  kind  of  long-run 


KIDDER  PRESS  COMPANY,  DOVER,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK.  261  BROADWAY,  GIBBS-BROWER  COMPANY,  Agents 
184  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS.  445  KING  STREET  WEST.  TORONTO.  CANADA 


Latham’s  MONITOR  Perforators 


<1  The  special  hard¬ 
ened  die  is  so  hard 
that  it  will  cut  glass. 

•fDriven  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  making  a 
clean-cut  perforation. 
Needles  in  perfect 
line  with  center  of 
side  rods. 

<1  Made  in  fourteen 
styles  and  sizes  for 
power,  foot,  or  with 

The  stripper  is 
positive  and  will 
not  spring. 


M°nit0r  ^"XRece?vh^g, Box'^and'Moto^XttacheiF66^  GaUg£ 


<1  Feed  gauge  is  rigid, 
accurate  and  speedy. 
Can  be  adjusted  for 
any  size  or  style  of 
work. 

<1  Faster  than  a  ro¬ 
tary  on  most  classes 
of  work,  and  superior 
perforation. 

•I  Also  Monitor  Wire 
Stitchers,  Punching 
Machines,  Paging 
and  Numbering 
Machines,  fourteen 
styles  of  Paper- Box 
Stitchers,  etc.,  etc. 


r  OUTFITS.  WRITE  US  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO.  Chicago. 


Ann  and  Fulton  Streets 


is  the  Best  of  All  the  Two-Revolution  Presses 


Let  us  tell  you  about  it! 


THE  WHITLOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

OF  DERBY.  CONN. 

NEW  YORK:  1102  Aeolian  Building,  33  West  42d  St.  CHICAGO:  700  Fisher  Building,  343  South  Dearborn  St. 
BOSTON:  510  Weld  Building,  176  Federal  St.  PITTSBURGH:  1337  Oliver  Bldg.,  Smithfield  and  Oliver  Sts. 


The  PREMIER 


PLATE  WEAR;  Is  it  of  any  interest  to  you,  Mr.  Printer,  that  you  can  run 
forms  several  hundred  thousand  impressions  longer  on  The  PREMIER 
than  you  have  ever  before  run  on  any  other  press,  without  plate  renew¬ 
als,  providing  plates  and  make-ready  are  correct? 

SPEED:  Is  it  of  any  interest  to  you,  Mr.  Printer,  that  you  can  run  faster 
on  The  PREMIER  than  you  have  ever  run  on  any  other  press  before, 
and  therefore  get  more  finished  product  —  always  of  the  highest  quality? 

FACILITY  ,  Is  it  of  any  interest  to  you,  Mr.  Printer,  that  you 

DEPENDABILITY,  can  hancIle  your  forms  quicker;  that  your  press  is 
DURABILITY.  more  dependably  ready  for  operation;  and  that  it  will 
run  more  enduringly — providing  it  is  a  PREMIER— than  you  ever 
knew  of  in  any  other  press  before? 
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THE  Brooklyn  Bridge  symbolizes  is  built  into  every  part— into  every  unit 

strength.  Every  part — every  unit  of  this  latest  development  in  cutting 

was  designed  and  built  to  give  the  max-  machinery. 

imum  strength  and  the  longest  life.  .  r  .  ,  M  n  , 

This  famous  cutter  is  built  to  stand  the 

This  world  famous  bridge  can  be  lik-  daily  grind  of  hard,  heavy,  gruelling 

ened  to  The  Seybold  Dayton  Auto-  work.  It  stands  up  after  years  of  use.  The 

matic  Cutting  Machine.  Strength  Seybold  Dayton  symbolizes  strength. 

Ask  us  to  demonstrate  how  Sey holds  cut  costs 

The  Seybold  Machine  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES: 

NEW  YORK . THE  SEYBOLI)  MACHINE  CO.,  E.  P.  Lawson . 151-163  W.  26th  St. 

CHICAGO . THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  CO.,  C.  N.  Stevens . 112-114  \V.  Harrison  St. 

ATLANTA . . J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  TORONTO . The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co. 

LONDON . Smyth-Horne,  Ltd.  WINNIPEG . Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 


iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiuiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiHiininiiiiiiHiiiiiniiniiiiiiiitiiiiijiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiii 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertis 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  TRADE  MARK 

IS  THE  CONFIDENCE  IT  INSPIRES 
IN  THE  PRODUCT  IT  REPRESENTS 


Whiting's  Business  Announcements 

Which  invariably  bear  the  WHITING  TRADE  MARK  assure  to  the 
PRINTER  a  standard  of  quality  —  and  that  QUALITY  the  BEST. 


Install  a  sample  book  of  Whiting’s  Business  Announcements,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so. 

It  meets  all  needs  in  the  daily  conduct  of  your  business  and  fulfills 
the  requirements  of  the  particular  customer  for  Announcements,  Cir¬ 
culars,  Removal  Notices,  Wedding  Invitations  and  kindred  purposes. 

The  sample  book  contains  a  wide  variety  of  styles,  finishes  and  tints 
to  select  from,  and  entails  no  expense  to  you.  We  carry  stock  of  all  num¬ 
bers  represented  and  can  make  immediate  delivery — order  by  number. 


WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Mills  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


Globetypes’are  machine  etched  halftones  and  elecfrosjfroro  halftones  by  an  exclusive  process 
NicKelsieerGlobefypes’  are  the  supreme  achievement  ip  duplicating  printing  plates. 


designs 

DRAWINGS 

halftones 

ZINC  ETCHINGS 

wood  e wax 
engravings 

COLOR  PLATES 

NICKEL-STEEL 

electrotypes 


Telephone,  Harnisop  5260 -5261  “5262  All  Departments 


This  NICKELSTEEL  “  GLOBETYPE  ”  has 


October,  1912.  Note  that  the  printing 


Challenge  Rigid-Rim  Steel  Galleys 

IP  YOU  WANT  galleys  that  will  give  you  more  than  a  dollar’s  worth  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  satisfaction  for  every  dollar  you  put  into  them  — 

IF  YOU  WANT  an  all-purpose  working  galley,  one  that  is  just  as  satisfactory 
in  a  practical  way  as  the  expensive  brass  galley,  and  at  a  cost  approximately 
eighty-five  per  cent  less  — 

IF  YOU  WANT  a  galley  that  sells  at  a  price  so  low  that 
it  can  be  used  for  storage  purposes,  and  as  such  is  jar 
superior  to  the  ordinary  storage  galley — 

Buy  Challenge  Rigid-Rim 
Steel  Galleys 

These  galleys  are  made  from  high-grade  sheet  steel,  possess¬ 
ing  a  smooth,  accurate  surface  suitable  for  fine  proofing.  The 
steel  channels  or  rims  are  electric- welded  to  the  bottom,  making 
the  whole  as  one  solid  piece.  These  rims  serve  a  double  purpose 
—  they  furnish  a  convenient  finger  hold  for  lifting  and  make  the 
galley  rigid  and  strong.  Provision  is  made  for  drainage  of  cleaning 
fluids  —  a  feature  which  prevents  rust  and  corrosion. 

CHALLENGE  RIGID-RIM  GALLEYS  are  furnished  in  all  standard  job  and  news  sizes,  also  the  single,  double  and 
triple  column  mailing  sizes  with  closed  ends.  Special  sizes  promptly  made  to  order. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  A  small  single-column  seven-inch  sample  Challenge  Rigid-Rim  Galley  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any 
established  printer  making  request. 

Challenge  Rigid-Rim  Galleys  are  carried  in  stock  and  sold  by  typefounders  and  dealers  in 
all  principal  cities.  Write  for  latest  quotations. 

jgjfc  THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  CO. 

^l|f§pP  Chicago,  124  S.  5th  Ave.  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH.  New  York,  38  Park  Row 


Rigid -Rim  Steel  Galleys 
Perfectly  Square  on  Side 
and  Corner. 


U.  P.  M. — The  Trade-Mark  of  Quality 


tiiyboy-liow 
yotx  Rave  ' 

grown.! 


INCREASE 
i°  IN  SALES 

Our  neutralizer  business  during  the  past  year 
~  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  90%  over 
that  of  the  year  previous  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  re-orders.  That  shows  the  confi- 
dence  that  our  customers  have  in 


The  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer 

These  customers  have  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer  is  an 
essential  feature  of  their  plant.  Every  increase  in  their  press  equipment  means  an  order  for  Neutralizers, 
as  these  hard-headed  business  men  know  that  such  an  order  assures  them  of  quality  product,  maximum 
production  and  minimum  wastage. 

You  can  easily  put  your  plant  on  such  a  business-like  basis.  You  will  be  interested  to  see  how  this  can 
be  done.  No  up-to-date  printer  should  be  without  the  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer. 

May  we  send  you  our  Illustrated  Folder  No.  J 5? 

The  U.  P.  M.  stamp  of  quality  is  also  on  our  Vacuum  Bronzer  and  Automatic  Feeder 

United  Printing  Machinery  Company 


no  cast  Whist. 

New  York. 


» oo  Summer  St: 

BOSTON 


3255  Market  St 

Chicago 
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The  Ideal  Folder  for  the  Small  Work 
of  the  Average  Job  Printing  Office 

Folds  covers,  leaflets,  letters,  8-page  book  sections,  in  addition  to  various  layouts  of  circulars,  etc. 

•c^Sesai-  -II  THE  MENTGES 

K  LETTER  AND  CIRCULAR 

T  FOLDING  machine 

\  '  1  1  ^  mac^*ne  w'th  a  ranSe  work  so  flexible  that  it  may 

^°"  ^  St^'S’  '"ustratec*  Aere>  very  economically  handles  the 

■  ||plL From  the  standpoint  of  effective  service  rendered,  this  machine 

U|  embodies  much  more  real  value,  price  considered,  than  procurable 

Our  “trial  before  purchase”  plan  eliminates  the  doubt.  You 

Let  us  send  you  particulars  and  specifications. 

MENTGES  FOLDER  CO.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

For  the 

Profitable  Printing 
of 

BILLS  o/LADING 
TICKETS 
TRANSFERS 
SALES  BOOKS 

in  fact  any  kind  of 
special  printing,  a 

MEISEL 

PRESS 

is  the 

Logical  Machine 


What  Part  of  Aour 
Work  is  AUTOMATIC  ? 

Cut  the  High  Cost  of  Labor  by  Installing 
Machines  That  Take  the  Place  of  Men 

The  latest  types  of  Meisel Presses  are  almost  entirely  automatic.  They  Reduce 
Operations.  They  Reduce  Man-Handling.  They  cut  the  cost  of  production. 
Meisel  Presses  are  designed  for  special  work  —  not  necessarily  one  press  for 
one  kind  of  work,  for  most  Meisel  Presses  are  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  work. 
Built  for  special  classes  of  work,  compromises  were  not  necessary  in  their  con¬ 
struction  and  their  speed  is  consequently  far  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  presses. 
They  give  the  owner  a  distinct  advantage  over  his  competitors  not  so  equipped. 
They  put  him  in  a  class  by  himself  in  certain  territory  and  on  a  par  with  the 
most  efficient  everywhere. 

If  you  are  planning  on  future  growth  for  your  business,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  what  Meisel  Presses  will  do  for  you ■  Send 
us  samples  of  your  product  and  we  will  quote  on  press  best  suited. 

MEISEL  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

944-948  Dorchester  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Cost  Sheets  Tell 


the  Story 


THE  record  is  there  —  compiled  from  your  every  day  run 
—  the  continuous  grind  of  production  on  all  sorts  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  trimming.  What  a  cutter  does,  you  will  find  there 
in  cold  figures  and  direct  comparisons,  and  it  is  there  that 

Diamond  Power  Cutters 

are  measured  on  their  merits  alone.  We  are  always  proud  of 
the  outcome.  On  the  jobs  that  are  frankly  difficult — the  work 
that’s  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  cutter  —  the  DIAMOND 
shows  its  “staying”  qualities  with  telling  effect. 

Heavy,  yet  compact,  excess  power,  high  speed,  absolute 
accuracy,  rapid  gauging  and  clamping  are  but  a  few  of  the 
features  of  this  cost-reducing  cutter.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  present  stock  cutting  cost  and  output,  write  us.  We’ll 
be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  this  winner  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  “Gold  Medal  of  Award.” 

Diamond  Cutters  are  sold  and  guaranteed  by 
typefounders  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 


124  So.  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago  38  Park  Row,  New  York 
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Dinse-Page 

Make  Electrotypes 

QUICKLY 
and  WELL 

If  your  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
element  of  time  is  important,  and,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  you  must  have  high-grade  plates, 
you  can  do  no  better  than  to  allow  us  to 
demonstrate  what  our  service  holds  for  you. 

SATISFACTION  is  invariably 
the  result  of  Dinse-Page  service. 

Dinse,  Page  &  Co. 

Electrotypers,  Nickeltypers  and  Stereotypers 

725-733  S.  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 

Making 

Engravings 

that  combine  sell-the-goods  power 
with  perfect  printing  qualities, 
and  giving  along  with  that  a  help¬ 
ful  service  is  why  the  Photo- 
Chromotype  Engraving  Co.  gets 
business  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

No  engraving  order  too  large  or 
difficult  for  us  to  handle.  No  kind 
of  engraving  that  we  can  not 
make. 

We  design,  retouch  and  prepare 
copies,  color  work,  half-tone,  line 
etching  and  also  embossing  dies. 

PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Hie  MonitorSystem 

of  automatic  machine  control  secures 
maximum  production  from  motor- 
driven  printing  machinery  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Requires  the  least  possible 
adjustment  to  meet  wide  ranges  of 
speed  variation — and  once  adjusted 
takes  none  of  the  operator’s  time — 
his  entire  efforts  can  be  devoted 
to  production. 

‘Just  FVess  a  Button 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  Original 

System  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
application  to  your  requirements. 

MonitorController 

Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 

Commended  for  Commercial 
Stationery 

Here  Is  Good  Buying 

The  business  man  who  is  looking  for  good  quality  at 
a  reasonable  price  will  like  ©lb  S’helbuntp. 

©lb  §>ff*llnjttte  possesses  a  very  pleasing  glazed  finish 
and  the  requisite  strength  to  make  it  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  business  paper.  Because  of  these 
two  points  alone,  it  commends  itself  to  the  printer 
as  well  as  to  the  office  man. 

Unquestionably,  ©111  g>liplbiirne  is  one  of  the  best 
“buys”  still  within  the  reach  of  the  average  office, 
where  price  is  an  important  consideration. 

You  would  find  our  pocket  sample  book  convenient. 

May  we  send  you  one  ? 

Price  to  Printers:  19c  per  Pound,  in 

Case  Lots,  East  of  the  Mississippi 

Mountain  Mill  Paper  Company 

Lee,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts 
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Reduce  the  Running  Expense 
of  Your  Pressroom  with  the 


Horton  SPEED  Pulley 


Horton  Manufacturing  Co. 


Accept  this 

Free  Trial  Offer 

of 

Noe-Equl 

(TRADE-MARK) 

The  New  Wash-Up  Compound 

Noe-Equl  is  the  perfect  ink  solvent.  It  will  re¬ 
move  ink  from  anything,  no  matter  how  long  it 
has  set  or  how  hard  it  is. 

Noe-Equl  contains  no  water  or  acid.  It  will  not 
cause  rust.  It  will  not  cause  cuts  to  swell. 

NOE-EQUL  PRESERVES  ROLLERS 

It  adds  50%  to  the  life  of  rollers  by  making  them 
impervious  to  heat  and  moisture. 

ONE  QUART  FOR  TRIAL 

We  will  send  a  quart  of  this  compound  for  ten  days’ 
trial  in  your  own  plant.  If  satisfied  with  it  remit  80 
cents  to  us — if  not  pay  us  nothing.  You  are  the  judge. 

The  Noe-Equl  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Distributed,  by:  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Detroit  and  Cincinnati; 
Sales  Co.,  422  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  The  Central  Ohio  Paper 


The  IMPROVED 
PEARL  PRESS 


The  Lowest  Priced  Job  Press  Made 

SAVES 

Labor,  Power,  Type,  Floor 
Space  in  Every  Operation 

The  Pearl  is  a  small  press  for  small  work.  Rapid, 
strong,  convenient  and  the  lowest  priced  power 
press  on  the  market.  It  has  an  impression  throw- 
off,  automatic  ink  supply,  automatic  belt  shipper 
and  quick  stop  brake.  Easy  control  for  safety  and 
rapidity  of  operation.  It  can  be  accurately  fed 
by  the  average  feeder  at  a  higher  speed  than  on 
any  other  platen  press.  Very  efficient  motor 
equipment  as  illustrated. 

The  Pearl  means  a  reduction  in  the 
actual  percentage  of  cost  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  small  work. 

Increased  efficiency  is  enjoyed  by  its  use  in  reliev¬ 
ing  the  larger  and  more  expensive  presses  of  short 
runs  and  small  forms. 

Plant  efficiency — a  basis  for  reasonable  cost — a 
real  salary  and  an  honest  profit  is  interestingly 
treated  from  a  practical  standpoint  in  our  booklet, 
“Speed,  Capacity  and  Quality.”  Ask  for  it. 

Golding  Manufacturing  Go. 

Franklin,  Mass. 

Additional  Products:  Golding  Jobbers,  Pearl  and  Gold¬ 
ing  Cutters,  Hot  Embossers,  and  various  Printers’  Tools. 

NEW  YORK :  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO :  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 
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/KIMBLE  \ 

~\C>IQlORS  I 


“A  PRINT-SHOP  BLESSING!’ 

That’s  what  C.  J.  Durst ,  of  Sabet ha,  Kansas,  says  about  the 

Kimble  A.  G.  Variable-Speed  Printing 
Press  Motors 

which  have  proved  such  a  blessing  to  printers  and  publishers  everywhere.  For 
variable-speed  service,  from  slow  job-press  work  to  rapid-fire  cylinder  work,  and 
for  all  the  variations  of  either,  you’ll  find  that  Kimble  motors  will  not  only  enable 
you  to  turn  out  better  work  in  quicker  time,  but  will  also  cut  your  current  cost  20%. 

Any  desired  speed  can  be  obtained  simply  by  a  foot-motion  of  the  operator.  There 
are  no  complicated  or  wasteful  speed-changing  devices  —  no  controller  boxes  to 
become  overheated  —  nothing  but  a  simple  foot-control  that  works  like  the  foot- 
control  on  a  power  cutter.  But  any  graduation  of  speed  can  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

There's  a  lot  more  we  want  to  tell  you  about  this  “Print-Shop  Blessing!” 

KIMBLE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

635  North  Western  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


In  the  Good  Old  SummerTime 

as  well  as  at  any  time 

Boston  Wire  Stitchers 

will  be  found  the  most  productive  in  output,  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  in  operation,  the  best  in  qualify  of  work,  and  the 
cheapest  in  maintenance  expense.  Thousands  of  users  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Write  to-day  for  prices  and  terms 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS 

General  Selling  Agent  fOMPAWY 

Boston  Wire  Stitching  Machines  GwlVlrrin  1 

Set  in  Rugged  Roman 
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STOKES  & 
SMITH  CO. 


8,000  Impressions 
Per  Hour 


Doing  the  job  quicker— thereby 
reducing  overhead — this  is  one 
of  many,  advantages  of  the 
S.  &  S.  Press. 

The  S.  &  S.  Press  combines 
speed,  simplicity  and  conven¬ 
ience,  with  a  high  grade  of 
work. 

It  can  be  operated  easily,  eco¬ 
nomically.  For  long  runs  of 
small  jobs  that  are  frequently 
done  at  a  loss  it  affords  many 
advantages  worth  investigating. 

If  you  are  interested  in  profit¬ 
able,  low  operating  cost,  sturdi¬ 
ness,  smooth  running,  write 
to-day  for  catalog  and  informa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  obligation. 

STOKES  £#  SMITH  CO. 

Northeast  Boulevard,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

London  Office ,  23  Goswell  Road 


Sprague  Electric 

Motors  and  Controllers 


Stop-Cylinder  Press  driven  by  BSS  3  h.p.  1,800  r.p.m.  single-phase 
back  geared  motor.  Reversible-push-button  control. 

Send  for  our  New  Bulletin  on 
Single -Phase  Printing  Press 
Motors  No.  N-4 

We  have  a  complete  set  of  Bulle¬ 
tins  covering  every  form  of  print¬ 
ing  press  motor  and  control 
application. 

Our  line  of  single-phase  variable 
speed  motors  with  push-button 
control,  completes  the  list. 

Sprague  Electric  Works 

of  General  Electric  Company 

Main  Offices:  527-531 W.  34th  St.,  NewYork.N.Y. 
Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


BSS  1  h.p.  1,200  r.p.m.  single-phase  motor  driving  folding  machine, 
with  CR-6054  controller. 
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“The  time  thus  saved  by  super¬ 
intendents,  etc.,  is  tremendous.” 

—Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

With  the  skyrocketing  prices  of  paper 
making  material  to  contend  with 
paper  manufacturers  must  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  possible  means  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Company  find 
that  the  time  saved  by  the  Autocall 
is  tremendous.  In  a  letter  they  have 
said,  “We  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  systems  that  has  ever  been 
installed  in  our  plant.” 


THE  AUTOCALL  makes  it  possible 
to  reach  every  man  who  gets  away 
from  his  desk  or  department  instant¬ 
ly,  no  matter  where  he  may  be  in  the 
plant  or  on  the  grounds.  It  relieves 
the  congestion  on  the  telephone  lines, 
as  the  telephones  are  now  used  only 
for  communication  between  depart¬ 
ments  and  not  for  searching  the  plant 
for  missing  men. 

Automatic  fire  alarm  service  may  be 
furnished  in  connection  with  the 
Autocall.  Autocall  signals  for  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping  work,  and  many 
other  special  uses  of  the  equipment 
are  possible. 


201  Tucker  Avenue 


The  One  Machine 
that  Saws  and  Trims 
in  One  Operation 

You  may  prefer  to  chop 
slugs  with  lead  cutters, 
buzz  them  off  rough  on  a 
stereotyper’s  saw,  or  rough 
saw  and  then  trim  as  a 
secondary  operation  on  a 
make-shift  saw,  but  when 
you  want  to  cut  slugs  for 
Profit — why, 

You  will  buy 
The  Miller 
Saw-Trimmer 

There’s  a  heap  of  difference  in  getting  by,  and 
getting  by  with  a  profit.  A  Miller  Saw  costs 
a  little  more  money  at  the  buying  point — but  it 
saves  a  big  bundle  of  money  at  the  profit  point. 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  Point  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


miiiiiuni 


At  Your  Service 


Two  modern  plants  operating  day 
and  night.  Makers  of  printing 
plates  that  print.  Color  plates  that 
are  true  reproductions  of  the 
original.  Designing,  Illustrating 
and  Retouching. 

Specimens  of  our  work  sent  on  request 

The  Sterling  Engraving  Company 

Downtown  200  William  Street  Tel.  Beckman  2900 

Uptown  10th  Avenue  &  36th  Street  Tel.  Greeley  3900 
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The  Delphos 

A  Press  of  Prestige 


A 


PRODUCTION  increase  of  ten  per  cent, 
without  increase  in  operating  cost,  will  jus¬ 
tify  any  printing  press  owner  in  replacing  present 
equipment  with  the  more  modern  kind. 

Delphos  Two-Revolution  Presses  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Feeders  are  showing  their  owners  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  production  increase 
over  hand-fed  pony  presses  of  any  make. 


DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  SENT 
ON  APPLICATION 


The  Delphos  Printing  Press  Go. 


DELPHOS,  OHIO 
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It  Prints  Well 


The  printing  surface 
of  Dexter’s  Star  Man' 
ifold  Linen  is  excel' 
lent,  and  the  stock  has 
sufficient  stamina  to 
go  through  the  presses 
without  buckling 
or  sticking. 

FOR  DUPLICATE 
COPIES  OF  ALL 
KINDS 


^  MADE  BY 

C.H.DEXTER 
&  SONS, INC. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS, 
CONNECTICUT 


A$2-  Per  Day 
Machine 

THE  ROUSE  PAPER  LIFT 

Will  Earn  That  Amount 
for  YOU 

It  will  do  it  by  increasing  the  production  of  the 
cylinder  press  to  which  it  is  attached  at  least 
one  thousand  per  day . 

It  does  that  by  eliminating  the  time  wasted  by 
the  feeder  in  carrying  new  lifts  of  stock  from 
the  floor  to  the  feed-board  of  his  press. 

It  saves  that  wasted  time  by  holding  all  the  stock 
for  the  run  at  the  back  of  the  press,  on  a  level 
with  the  feed-board  and  at  the  feeder  s  elbow. 
YOU  CAN  NOT  AFFORD  to  be  without  one 
on  each  Cylinder  Press  in  your  establishment. 

Send  for  free  book ,  “ Rouse-Handling  vs.  Man- 
Handling  which  explains  the  many  advantages 
of  the  Rouse  Paper  Lift. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY 

2214  Ward  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Oui*  Perfect  # 

Printing  Plates  dP 

We  are  making  extra 
heavy  shell  plates  by 
a  lead  moulding  pro¬ 
cess  without  the  aid 
of  graphite;  an  ac¬ 
complishment  that 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  turn  out  exact, 
precise  and  perfect  reproductions  with 
every  atom  of  detail  preserved. 

MOREOVER  THESE  PLATES  ■  ■  ■  a  ■ 

“Wear  Like  a  Pig’s  IHose" 
and  register  to  a‘‘Knat’S  Hair” 

There’s  more  to  this  process  than  can  be 
explained  here.  The  details  are  interest¬ 
ing-let  us  send  them  to  you  or  have  our 
man  see  you  personally.  Look  into  this 
before  tackling  that  particular  job  you  have 
on  hand.  We’ll  send  you  samples  if  you  like. 

Write  now,  or  ’phone.  We’re  prompt  and  speedy. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTyPE  C© 

24-3  0  SOUTH  Franklin  2263-2264 

CLINTON  STREET  UllCaSO  Automatic  53-753 


To  Meet  a  Growing  Demand 

Modern  methods  of  machine  bookkeeping  require  a  special 
kind  of  paper — one  that  is  unusually  firm,  strong  and  flexible. 

Medium-priced  ledger  papers  have  not  proved  satisfactory 
for  use  in  these  new  systems.  These  common  grades  break, 
crack,  bend  and  grow  flimsy. 

After  long  and  careful  experimenting,  the  Byron  Weston 
Company  have  produced  TYPOCOUNT  LINEN  LEDGER 
PAPER  to  meet  exactly  these  requirements.  It  has  excep¬ 
tional  firmness  and  strength  of  texture,  so  that  it  stays  crisp 
and  fresh  under  all  conditions. 

The  writing  and  printing  surface  is  excellent. 

MODERATE  IX  PRICE 
Are  you  familiar  with  TYPOCOUNT  ? 

Byron  Weston  Company 

“The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berkshires” 

DALTON,  MASS. 


Please 

Particular 

Printers 
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JAENECKE-AULT  CO. 


Successors  to 


Are  You  Acquainted 
With  It? 

“Firm  and  soft” — that  sounds  rather  con¬ 
tradictory,  but  it  does  actually  describe 
the  texture  of  Snowdrift  Paper.  That  is 
why  Snowdrift  is  so  attractive  to  look  at 
and  so  satisfactory  to  use. 

The  smooth,  full  body  of  the  stock  takes 
deep,  cleanly  cut  impressions  from  type, 
and  yet  affords  plenty  of  strength  and 
substance  to  make  a  practical  and  dur¬ 
able  sheet.  The  rich,  satiny  finish  is  very 
pleasing. 

The  moderate  price  of  Snowdrift  is  another 
practical  point  in  its  favor. 

Let  us  send  you  samples,  and  list  of 
weights  and  prices. 

MOUNTAIN  MILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

LEE,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


‘his  is  an  American  corporation  owned  and  operated  by  Americans 


$105?  BuysThis  Paper  Baler 

Sell  Your  Waste  for  Cash 


Prices  paid  for  waste 
paper  were  never  higher. 
3,000  mills  in  23  states 
paying  from  $16.00  to 
i.OO  a  ton  for  lowest 
highest  grades.  This 
DOMESTIC  Baler  at 
$10.50  will  enable  you  to 


Paper  Baler 


—Efficient 


for  five 


THE  GEM  MFG.CO 


Hancock  Security  Steel  Cabinets 


SAVE 

ROOM 
TIME  and 
MONEY 
In  the  Job 
Pressroom 
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JOHN  LANG.  BUSINESS  CREATO: 

OF  PROGRESS 

By  MARTIN  HEIR 


WHEN  we,  some  years  ago, 
bought  the  plant  of  the  Hap¬ 
hazard  Printing  Company  we 
found  ourselves  up  against  a 
problem  very  much  up-to-date  in  respect  to 
dull  colors.  The  plant  was  located  in  an  alley 
where  an  express  company  loaded  its  trucks, 
which  rattled  back  and  forth  every  hour  of  the 
day.  The  front  office  was  a  dark,  poorly  venti¬ 
lated  little  cubby-hole  about  twelve  feet  square 
with  one  lone  window. 

Of  course,  this  might  not  have  mattered  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
printing  orders  of  our  town  came  from  three 
or  four  colleges,  a  dozen  or  more  clubs  and 
about  as  many  churches,  and  from  high-brow 
society  in  general.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
orders  were  brought  directly  to  the  office  by 
ladies  of  refined  taste  and  appearance.  How 
to  get  our  share  of  this  business  and  to  keep  it, 
was  our  problem.  To  invite  any  human  being 
into  an  alley  to  do  business  is  no  Sunday-school 
picnic;  but  to  have  to  extend  an  invitation  of 
this  kind  to  a  lady  who,  just  as  well  as  not,  may 
be  chosen  to  lead  the  discussion  of  the  “Art  of 
the  Elizabethan  Era”  before  the  Society  of 
Uncommercialized  Artists  is  a  task  from  which 
ordinary  mortals  may  justly  shrink.  Still,  it 
had  to  be  done  to  save  a  print-shop  of  no  mean 
proportion  from  the  junk-heap.  But  how  to 
do  it  was  the  question. 


an  announce- 


One  day  we  i 
ment  from  “John  Lang,  Business  Creator.” 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have 
landed  where  most  printed  matter  coming  to 
the  printer  lands ;  but  as  we,  like  the  drowning 
man,  had  to  cling  to  any  straw  to  save  our  lives, 
the  “business  creator”  was  duly  summoned 
and  given  a  solemn,  out-of-sorts  description  of 
our  woe. 

“That’s  an  easy  matter;  leave  it  to  me,”  he 
said,  as  we  finished,  the  visible  part  of  his  upper 
self  becoming  one  broad  smile.  “  Problems  of 
this  kind  are  my  specialty,  and  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  all  the  rest  combined.” 

We  felt  very  much  inclined  to  tell  Mr.  Lang 
to  betake  himself  away  from  our  presence 
before  anything  serious  happened,  and  would 
possibly  have  done  so  if  Stinson,  the  banker, 
one  of  our  best  customers,  had  not  come  in  at 
the  moment. 

“Why,  Mr.  Lang,  how  do  you  do,”  he 
said,  affectionate-like,  as  he  saw  the  “business 
creator”;  “glad  to  see  you  are  patronizing 
home  industry.  Placing  an  order  for  one  of 
your  clients,  I  suppose?” 

Well,  sir,  that  changed  matters  considerably. 
Our  problem  was  then  and  there  cheerfully 
deeded  to  “  Mr.  John  Lang,  Business  Creator,” 
with  a  hearty  wish  of  good  luck  to  boot. 

“And  the  expenses — ?”  volunteered  the 
cost-finding  member  of  the  firm. 
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“  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  net  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  one  year,  I  to  stand  all  the  cost  of 
necessary  changes  or  alterations.” 


It  seemed  fair  enough;  at  least  we  couldn’t 
lose  much. 

Before  Mr.  Lang  left  the  office  that  after¬ 
noon,  he  “  swept  the  floor  with  his  eyes,”  as 
you  some  time  may  have  read  in  a  “  best  seller.” 
The  next  day  he  had  a  dozen  carpenters  and 
plasterers  at  the  office.  Our  office  furniture 
consisted  of  a  roll-top  desk  of  the  pattern  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  something,  a  chair  or 
two,  an  iron  safe  and  a  rack  containing  old  job- 
tickets,  samples  of  paper,  type  catalogues  and  a 
card-index  case  equally  valuable.  All  this  was 
unceremoniously  dispatched  into  the  nearest 
corner  of  the  composing-room. 

“Here  is  where  your  business  office  will  be 
from  now  on,”  said  the  business  creator. 


And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  car¬ 
penters  built  a  partition  the  full  width  of  the 
composing-room  in  line  with  the  former  par¬ 
tition;  then  cut  an  opening  in  the  wall  for  a 
door  out  to  the  express  company’s  back  yard. 
“That’s  your  entrance,”  he  informed  us. 

When  the  noise  of  the  carpenters,  the  dust 
of  the  plasterers  and  the  incessant  bossing  of 
Mr.  Lang  finally  came  to  an  end,  the  old  cubby¬ 
hole  had  been  transformed  into  a  dream  of 
buff  and  cream,  with  beautifully  frescoed  panels 
dividing  the  walls  into  harmonious  parts.  The 
floor  had  been  overhauled  and  leveled,  and  in 
its  center  there  stood  a  fumed-oak  table  with 
a  French  plate-glass  top,  on  a  rug  of  a  pleasing 
pattern.  On  top  of  the  table,  under  the  glass 
plate,  were  neatly  arranged  pieces  of  print¬ 
ing  taken  from  sample-books  of  cover-paper, 
together  with  a  card  having  the  following 
inscription,  “  These  are  samples  of  some  of  the 
finest  printing  produced  in  the  United  States. 
None  of  it  is  produced  by  us,  but  we  strive  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  reach  the  same 
degree  of  perfection.”  Placed  about  the  table 


were  half  a  dozen  comfortable  chairs,  also  of 
fumed  oak,  while  in  the  corner  stood  a  maga¬ 
zine  rack  of  the  same  wood  and  design,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  high-class  printing-trade  and 
advertising  magazines,  as  well  as  magazines  of 
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art,  science  and  literature  not  likely  to  be  found 
even  in  our  well-stocked  library.  The  lone  win¬ 
dow  was  entirely  covered  with  a  curtain  of 
heavy  material  of  a  shade  harmonizing  with 
the  general  color-scheme,  and  on  the  walls 


hung  a  dozen  or  more  Japanese  prints.  Di¬ 
rectly  facing  the  door  hung  a  neatly  drawn  and 
framed  card  giving  the  information  that  this 
was  the  customers’  reception-room,  and  that 
anything  in  it  was  there  for  the  benefit,  pleas¬ 
ure  and  use  of  any  one  who  might  happen  to 
come  in. 

When  everything  was  arranged  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  Mr.  Lang,  he  played  his  trump 
card.  First  he  personally  conducted  into  the 
reception-room  the  stately  Mrs.  Barker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  woman’s  club  and  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  fifty-nine;  then,  in  turn,  the  dean 
of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  his  wife  and 
daughters,  the  secretary  of  the  school  of  music, 
the  president  of  the  university  club,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Phi  Delta  Upsilon,  and  other 
society  leaders,  who  were  very  generous  in  their 
praises  of  the  fine  taste  shown,  and  interested 
to  a  marked  degree. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Lang,  when  the  formali¬ 
ties  were  over,  “here  is  the  foundation.  Go 
ahead  and  build  your  house.  But  first  of  all, 
see  to  it  that  the  foundation  is  kept  in  tip-top 
order.  There  are  new  magazines  published 
every  week.  Get  them.  They  are  of  more 
value  to  you  and  your  customers  than  you  ever 
dreamed.  They  not  only  bring  you  new  ideas 


and  teach  you  new  methods,  they  also  show 
your  customers  that  you  are  following  the 
progress  of  your  trade  and  have  the  fashion 
plates  of  printing  ready  at  hand.  And  never 
let  the  appearance  of  your  work  or  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  reception-room  be  disappointing.  Re¬ 
move  all  ‘No  Admittance’  signs  from  view. 
Customers  who  are  worth  while  will  never  in¬ 
trude.  The  others  you  can  unceremoniously 
show  the  door.” 

With  this  parting  shot  he  bade  us  good-by 
for  the  moment. 

You  will  possibly  ask  if  Mr.  Lang  ever  got 
his  money  back.  Well,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that 
if  he  had  asked  the  price  we  paid  him  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  agreement,  he  would  have  been 
turned  down  cold.  Let  me  also  tell  you  that 
since  that  time  we  -have  not  lost  a  customer 
except  by  death  or  removal  from  town. 

Here  is  a  fair  sample  of  how  it  worked. 
Mrs.  Pearsons,  of  the  woman’s  club,  called  up 
one  morning  and  said  she  had  the  copy  ready 
for  her  annual  report. 

“Thank  you,  madam,”  we  answered.  “  Shall 
we  send  a  salesman  to  figure  on  the  printing?” 

“  Oh,  no,  no,”  she  said,  “  I  will  bring  it  down 
myself.  It  is  always  so  interesting  to  come  to 
your  office.” 


And  when  the  sorority  girls  last  winter  pub¬ 
lished  the  girls’  edition  of  the  Collegian,  Betty 
Moore  and  Pearl  Ainslee  came  to  us  and  asked 
permission  to  look  over  our  magazine  files  for 
ideas.  You  can  possibly  guess  who  printed 
their  magazine. 
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A  PROPHECY  ABOUT  PAPER  AND  BOOK  SIZES 

By  N.  J.  WERNER 


I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  article  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
entitled  “A  Buyer’s  Prophecy,”  by  W.  L. 
Chandler,  for  one  reason,  because  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  prophet  myself  (as  those  may 
testify  who  have  read  previous  writings  of 
mine),  and  for  another  reason,  because  the 
discussion  touches  lines  of  standardization 
which  have  occupied  much  of  my  attention. 

In  my  time  I  have  gotten  up  a  number  of 
catalogues  of  printing  material  for  typefoun- 
dries,  and  in  working  over  for  this  purpose  the 
various  circulars,  pamphlets  and  books  issued 
by  the  manufacturers  catering  to  the  printers, 
I  have  been  struck  by  the  variances  in  form, 
size  and  typography  found  therein.  Some  are 
simply  plain,  yet  good;  others  are  sumptuous 
to  the  point  of  extravagance  in  their  graphic 
get-up,  while  others  are  much  below  par,  almost 
rivaling  the  ordinary  gutter-snipe  in  their  dis¬ 
regard  for  taste  as  well  as  for  what  the  recip¬ 
ients  of  such  “literature”  may  think  of  it. 

In  rummaging  over  the  accumulated  files  of 
circulars,  pamphlets  ^and  catalogues,  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  (not  favorably,  of  course)  with  the 
pied-up  looking  mess  they  present  —  some  with 
their  size  crowding  and  jamming  the  file-boxes, 
pigeonholes  or  other  containers;  others  so  in¬ 
significant  in  size  that  they  are  lost  in  the 
ensemble,  thus  negativing  their  purpose.  There 
is,  of  course,  some  sort  of  an  average  size  — 
though  it  is  hard  to  determine  just  what  that 
may  be.  The  printed  matter  that  is  larger  than 
this  suffers  by  the  fact  of  being  larger.  Extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  limits  of  their  neighbors,  over¬ 
size  circulars  and  booklets  are  always  liable  to 
damage  by  receiving  more  bumping  and  wear 
than  the  smaller  ones.  Covers  and  margins 
become  mutilated,  soiled  or  otherwise  unat¬ 
tractive,  and  such  matter  is  likely  to  be  soon 
discarded  into  the  waste-basket,  like  some  of 
the  meanly  printed  stuff  which  wanders  there 
without  ever  having  a  chance  to  be  filed. 

With  such  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  sizes 
and  styles  of  manufacturers’  and  dealers’  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a 


file  in  an  orderly,  systematic  and  appealing  con¬ 
dition.  This  has  often  given  me  the  thought 
that  I  might  be  doing  the  craft  a  large  service 
if  I  should  work  up  a  project  to  have  the  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturers  cooperate  and,  under  my 
direction,  get  out  their  advertising  and  trade- 
soliciting  matter  along  systematic  lines  —  some¬ 
what  like  the  uniform  lists  and  indexes  of  newly 
published  literature,  which  render  the  procuring 
of  information  about  books  a  comparatively 
easy  thing.  But,  as  I  have  always  had  other 
irons  in  the  fire,  I  never  felt  like  actively  pur¬ 
suing  this  thought  as  far  as  taking  action.  Per¬ 
haps  my  mentioning  it  here  may  spur  up  some 
one  else  to  go  to  it;  so  it  is  presented  for  all 
that  it  is  worth,  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler’s  excellent  article.  I  have  mentioned  print¬ 
ers’  supplies  literature  merely  as  an  example. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Chandler  as  to  the  application 
of  the  idea  to  all  printed  matter  relating  to 
manufactured  products  and  their  cataloguing 
and  trade-soliciting. 

But  a  certain  detail  in  his  argument  for  the 
moment  takes  rpy  special  attention,  namely,  the 
size  or  sizes  that  the  printed  matter  he  speaks 
of  should  assume.  In  a  way,  it  takes  up  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  whose  behalf  I  have  been  agitating  in 
a  humble  way  for  some  years.  This  is  that  of 
systematic  and  universal  paper  and  book  sizes. 

The  troubles  and  inconveniences  due  to  the 
great  number  of  varying  sizes  of  books  are  so 
generally  felt  and  admitted  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  here  take  up  space  to  reiterate  what  I 
have  heretofore  said  about  them.  It  is  not 
“a  good  thing  for  sore  eyes”  to  take  a  look 
at  the  average  bookcase  and  contemplate  the 
vagaries  committed  by  book  and  pamphlet 
printers  in  the  selection  of  the  sizes  in  which 
they  put  these  out.  Whether  this  sad  condition 
is  the  result  of  the  numerous  sizes  in  which  the 
raw  paper  is  furnished  by  the  mills,  or  whether 
the  many  sizes  of  paper  are  due  to  the  incon¬ 
siderate  whims  of  those  who  make  the  choice 
in  book-sizes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

I  once  made  up  some  tables  listing  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  French  and  German  paper-sizes.  These 
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tables  showed  a  mass  of  bewildering  discor¬ 
dancies  in  sizes,  shapes  and  proportions,  which 
made  one  wonder  if  sanity  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  dimensioning  of  paper.  Of 
course,  the  answer  is  that  they  came  about  hap¬ 
hazard,  pretty  much  after  the  same  order  in 
which  that  calf  laid  out  the  streets  of  Boston. 

Some  years  ago  R.  Coupland  Harding,  of 
Wellington,  New  Zealand  (whose  regrettable 
death  was  recently  announced  in  The  Inland 
Printer)  ,  an  observant  thinker  and  writer  on 
matters  typographic,  bibliographic  and  linguis¬ 
tic,  had  an  article  in  these  pages  wherein  he 
discussed  this  topic  of  paper-sizes,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  basic  formula  of  proportion  by  which 
they  should  be  calculated.  In  correspondence 
with  me  he  said  that  this  formula  came  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  profound  mathematician. 
The  intrinsic  feature  of  it  was  that,  no  matter 
how  often  a  sheet  properly  proportioned  was 
folded,  the  resultant  bisected  area  would  main¬ 
tain  the  original  proportion  of  length  to  width. 
According  to  this  formula,  if  the  width  of  a 
sheet  be  represented  by  i,  the  length  should  be 
found  by  taking  the  square  root  of  2  —  or,  as 
figured  out,  1  to  1.4 14. 

Through  later  investigation  of  the  subject  I 
learned  that  by  certain  writers  on  beauty  of 
form,  as  applied  in  certain  details  of  architec¬ 
ture,  this  proportion  has  been  recognized  as 
an  esthetic  factor,  being  opposed  only  by  those 
who  believed  in  what  is  termed  the  “  golden 
mean”  (a  factor  also  advocated  by  some  writ¬ 
ers  on  shape  harmony  in  typography,  who  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  “hypotenuse  sec¬ 
tion,”  as  the  proportion  I  speak  of  has  been 
aptly  termed) . 

Being  impressed  by  this  mathematic  and 
esthetic  proportion,  or  ratio  of  proportion,  I 
outlined  and  advocated  a  series  (or  rather, 
several  series)  of  paper-sizes,  in  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  ratio,  I  also  incorporated  the 
idea  of  dimensioning  paper  by  centimeters  in¬ 
stead  of  inches  —  naturally  so,  if  one  is  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  universal  goal.  This  was  early 
in  19 1 1.  It  gave  me  a  shock  of  delight  when 
I  learned  later  in  the  year  that  a  noted  German 
scientist,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ostwald  (a  Nobel  prize¬ 
winner),  had  also  worked  out  a  system,  not 
only  fixing  paper-sizes  but  also  book  and  envel¬ 


ope  sizes,  in  which  he  had  introduced  the  ratio 
of  proportion  above  given,  as  well  as  metric 
measurements.  The  paper-sizes  he  had  desig¬ 
nated  (without  knowledge  of  my  proposals) 
agreed  precisely  with  a  series  I  had  given  in 
my  tables.  This  agreement  naturally  pleased 
me.  I  had  not,  in  my  tables,  figured  out  the 
sizes  to  which  books  and  printed  matter  in  gen¬ 
eral  should  be  trimmed,  but  he  supplied  this 
lack,  and  with  his  figures  I  am  in  full  accord. 
(They  are  those  presented  in  the  table  given 
on  the  next  page  for' the  full-numbered  sizes.) 

I  have  since  learned  that  this  ratio  of  pro¬ 
portion  was  advocated  as  early  as  1796  by 
one  Christoph  Lichtenberg,  of  Gottingen,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  therefore  neither  Mr.  Harding, 
Doctor  Ostwald  nor  myself  are  entitled  to  hon¬ 
ors  for  inventing  it.  By  the  way,  within  the 
past  year  I  have  learned  that  Prof.  Harvey 
Worrall,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  worked  on 
the  same  problem  for  some  years,  and  has  also 
hit  upon  the  same  ratio  of  proportion.  He 
has  used  paper,  cards  and  paper  containers 
thus  dimensioned,  applying  in  practice  the  fig¬ 
ures  found  under  Series  C  in  the  table. 

Who  else  may  have  worked  on  the  problem 
along  these  lines  I  do  not  know,  but  some 
Frenchman  must  have  done  so,  for  among  the 
current  French  paper-sizes  I  found  one  that 
suited  my  purpose  (57  by  81  centimeters),  and 
I  have  incorporated  it  in  my  scheme.  It  will 
be  found  under  Series  B  o,f  the  table.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  our  ordinary  playing- 
cards  have  this  ratio  of  proportion,  though  not 
cut  to  metric  measurements.  Moreover,  it  is 
closely  approximated  in  our  17  by  24  (rare) 
and  20  by  28  inch  paper-sizes,  also  in  the 
French  75  by  106  and  the  German  60  by  85 
centimeter  sizes. 

The  following  table,  a  composition  of  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Harding,  Doctor  Ostwald,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Worrall  and  myself,  is  intended  pri¬ 
marily  to  govern  the  sizes  of  books  and  other 
printed  matter,  and  the  paper  used  in  their  pro¬ 
duction,  and  incidentally  some  other  matters 
related  thereto. 

It  is  fair  to  mention  that  Doctor  Ostwald 
would  confine  the  sizes  to  those  which  are 
placed  opposite  the  full  numbers  in  the  first 
column.  But,  under  conviction  that  these  would 
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not  cover  all  needs,  I  have  added  the  figures 
opposite  the  intermediate  half-numbers.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  for  example,  that  size  No.  8*4  will  be 
the  popular  one  for  fiction.  However,  if  expe¬ 
rience  or  practice  should  prove  that  these  in¬ 
termediate  sizes  can  be  done  without,  no  one 
will  object  less  than  myself. 

In  this  table  all  sizes  are  stated  in  centimeters 
and  decimal  fractions  thereof.  The  system 
starts  at  i  centimeter.  (One  centimeter  equals 
•3937  °f  an  inch.)  The  basic  ratio  of  the 
width  to  the  length  (approximately  applied  to 
each  size)  is  as  i  to  the  square  root  of  2  (or 
1 : 1 .4 1 4) .  The  sizes  printed  in  italic  are  those 
upon  which  each  series  is  based,  these  figures 
being  doubled  and  halved,  upward  and  down¬ 
ward,  in  alternate  steps.  The  intermediate 
(half-number)  sizes  are  in  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression  with  the  others.  The  geometrical 
ascending  factor  (approximately  applied)  for 
the  sizes  is  1.1892,  or  the  fourth  root  of  2. 


The  dimensions  between  the  middle  cross¬ 
rules  under  Series  A  give  the  sizes  of  trimmed 
magazines,  brochures,  pamphlets  and  circulars, 
and  the  covers  of  bound  books;  also  of  trimmed 
writing-papers  and  stationery  (flat  or  folded), 
loose-leaf  sheets  and  cards,  etc. 

The  first  section  of  Series  A  governs  the  size 
of  trimmed  cards,  tickets,  stamps,  labels,  etc. 

The  third  section  of  Series  A  governs  the 
sizes  of  newspapers,  large  charts,  maps,  prints, 
posters,  etc. 


Series  B  governs  the  sizes  of  envelopes, 
boxes,  file-holders  and  other  containers  for 
matter  dimensioned  to  Series  A  sizes. 

The  figures  included  in  the  brace  under  Series 
B  indicate  the  stock  sizes  of  untrimmed  paper. 
Of  these,  those  in  black  figures  are  the  leading 
ones.  The  two  sizes  larger  than  these  are  in¬ 
tended  for  specially  large  forms,  and  the  need 
for  them  is  limited  to  the  extent  to  which  large 
forms  are  put  on  the  press.  The  smaller  sizes 
need  not  be  generally  supplied  by  the  paper- 
mills,  as  the  printer  can  readily  cut  them  from 
the  leading  sizes. 

The  figures  preceded  by  the  asterisks  under 
Series  B  are  for  the  sizes  of  photographic  wet 
and  dry  plates,  films  and  sensitized  papers, 
which  latter  after  printing  are  to  be  trimmed 
to  the  related  sizes  given  under  Series  A. 

The  black  figures  under  Series  C  give  the 
sizes  of  cover-papers.  It  is  generally  necessary 
to  have  cover-paper  cut  out  larger  than  the 
inside  stock  of  a  book,  brochure  or  magazine. 

The  figures  under  Series  C  in  general  govern 
the  sizes  of  containers  (cases,  packing-boxes, 
etc.)  for  the  containers  made  according  to 
Series  B  dimensions. 

The  uses  of  the  three  series  of  sizes  should 
be  confined  exclusively  to  their  respective  pur¬ 
poses —  one  should  never  be  taken  in  the  place 
of  the  other.  Series  B  and  C  are  auxiliary  to 
Series  A. 

The  approximate  equivalents  in  inches  of 
the  leading  paper-sizes  are:  No.  12,  18%  by 
26^;  No.  12 J4,  22 y2  by  3 1  %  ;  No.  13,  26% 
by  37 ^4 ;  No.  13  J4,  31%  by  45.  Of  cover- 
papers —  No.  12,  19^  by  27 No.  I2]E4, 
23^2  by  33%6.  These  figures  suggest  19  by  27, 
2254  by  32,  27  by  38,  32  by  45  (for  general 
paper)  and  20  by  28,  23^4  by  33  inches  (for 
cover-papers)  as  the  sizes  should  inches  be  ad¬ 
hered  to,  though  the  metric  system  is  preferable 
by  far  for  universal  paper-sizes. 

Now,  it  is  suggested  to  those  who,  following 
Mr.  Chandler’s  advocacy,  are  in  favor  of  sys¬ 
tematic  sizes  for  filing  purposes,  to  select  from 
the  Series  A  column  of  this  table  the  dimensions 
best  suited  to  their  purposes. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  systematization 
being  pursued  at  present,  but  as  long  as  this  is 
upon  an  unscientific  and  insufficiently  considered 
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basis,  and  as  long  as  those  doing  it  are  not 
working  together,  it  is  really  of  but  little  or 
restricted  value.  The  scheme  herein  advocated 
presents  for  universal  use  a  series  of  sizes 
based  upon  the  only  proper  mathematical  pro¬ 
portion,  and  dimensioned  by  metric  measure¬ 
ment,  the  system  which  the  United  States  will 
eventually  adopt,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  excepting  England,  where  it  is 
now  being  seriously  considered. 

As  far  as  the  papermakers  are  concerned,  it 
is  not  proposed  that  they  abandon  all  at  once 
their  present  sizes.  The  writer  appreciates  as 
well  as  any  one  the  futility  of  expecting  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  to  come  suddenly.  All  that  is  hoped 
for  and  advocated  is  that  the  mills  add  the 


sizes  here  presented  to  their  lists  and  feature 
them  by  judicious  advertising.  If  thus  featured, 
they  will  in  time  become  the  dominant  ones, 
while  the  older  sizes  will  gradually  fall  into 
disuse,  without  discommoding  or  disorganizing 
the  trade.  When  once  the  old  sizes  are  obso¬ 
lete  and  the  new  ones  are  in  full  vogue,  the 
paper-mills  and  their  customers  will  breathe 
huge  sighs  of  relief,  and  be  in  the  same  felici¬ 
tous  position  as  are  the  typefounders  and  print¬ 
ers  as  regards  type-bodies  and  face-alignment. 
Therefore,  I  would  emphatically  advise  for  the 
present  the  addition  of  the  new  sizes,  instead 
of  immediate  elimination  of  the  old.  The  new 
ones  will  make  their  way  quickly  enough,  once 
their  merits  are  known. 


PRINTERS’  DETERGENTS 

By  R.  E.  HAYNES 


FEW  printers  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  correct  use  of  detergents  or  make 
proper  distinction  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  ink-removers.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  in  many  shops  such 
carelessness  prevails  so  extensively  that  it  im¬ 
pairs  efficiency  and  causes  valuable  material  to 
deteriorate.  The  cleaners  now  in  most  general 
use  are  benzine,  gasoline,  kerosene  and  lye 
water.  To  this  list  may  also  be  added  wood 
alcohol  and  the  various  forms  of  patent  com¬ 
pounds  found  on  the  market. 

Benzine,  the  first  mentioned  liquid,  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  adapted  to  use  in  clean¬ 
ing  type-forms  containing  wood  furniture  and 
plates  mounted  on  wood  bases.  It  is  also  ser¬ 
viceable  in  cleaning  forms  or  galleys  of  matter 
which  are  to  be  again  printed  from  within  a 
short  time,  for  the  reason  that  benzine  evap¬ 
orates  quickly  and  leaves  the  printing-surface 
ready  to  receive  and  transfer  ink.  Because  of 
this  tendency  to  evaporation,  it  should  never  be 
used  as  a  wash  for  composition  rollers,  as  it 
dries  out  the  surface  and  makes  them  hard.  It 
may,  however,  be  used  for  such  purpose  in  an 
emergency  where  quick  use  of  the  press  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  it  can  be  used  at  all  times  on  metal¬ 
lic  inking  devices,  such  as  brass  or  steel  rolls, 
tables,  disks,  etc.,  where  ink  has  hardened. 


As  the  vapors  arising  from  benzine  are 
highly  inflammable  and  explosive,  this  fluid 
should  be  kept  only  in  containers  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  purpose,  and  it  must  be  handled 
with  great  care  at  all  times  in  order  to  prevent 
fires  or  accident.  On  account  of  its  rapidly 
advancing  price,  the  economical  use  of  this 
cleaner  is  very  important  in  larger  shops  where 
a  considerable  quantity  is  used  daily. 

Kerosene  is  now  conceded  to  be  the  best 
liquid  for  cleaning  composition  rollers,  as  it 
removes  the  ink  readily  (under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances)  and  leaves  the  surface  of  the 
rollers  in  perfect  condition.  When  carefully 
washed  with  kerosene,  rollers  retain  their  suc¬ 
tion  and  elasticity  for  an  indefinite  period, 
except  when  inks  containing  powerful  driers 
are  in  frequent  use. 

Although  valuable  as  a  wash  for  rollers, 
kerosene  is  not  recommended  as  adapted  for 
removing  ink  from  type-forms  or  at  the  proof- 
press  because  it  does  not  evaporate  quickly 
enough.  After  its  use  a  film  of  oil  remains  on 
the  surface  of  the  type  for  some  time,  prevent¬ 
ing  subsequent  inking  and  printing. 

This  liquid  is  inflammable,  but  not  explosive 
or  especially  dangerous  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  require  the  precaution  in 
its  use  that  is  necessary  with  benzine.  It  should, 
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however,  be  kept  in  cans  that  are  known  to  be 
free  from  leaks,  as  a  match  dropped  upon  an 
oil-soaked  floor  might  easily  start  a  serious  fire. 

The  use  of  a  solution  of  lye  and  water  as 
an  ink-remover  dates  back  so  far  that  this  de¬ 
tergent  seems  to  be  almost  inseparable  from 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  trade,  yet  its  use 
to-day  is  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  work 
for  which  it  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted. 

Lye  water  should  be  made  just  strong  enough 
to  feel  slightly  slippery  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  The  old  method  was  to  place  a  drop 
on  the  tongue,  an  acrid  taste  indicating  the 
proper  strength.  This  method,  however,  had 
an  element  of  uncertainty  which  made  it  a  poor 
rule  to  follow.  The  proportion  of  five  gallons 
of  water  to  one  tin  of  concentrated  lye  is  a  safe 
formula  to  use.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
rinsing  forms  after  washing  to  prevent  any 
sediment  or  lye  powder  adhering  to  the  sides 
or  bottom  of  the  type.  Especially  is  this  pre¬ 
caution  necessary  in  Washing  so-called  “  self- 
spacing”  type,  or  that  in  use  on  machines  using 
type  which  has  special  nicks  for  the  distributing 
mechanism. 

News  forms  —  whether  of  plates,  slugs  or 
type- — are  best  cleaned  with  lye,  as  this  liquid 
is  cheap,  highly  efficient  and  does  no  damage  to 
the  materials  composing  the  form,  providing 
wood-base  cuts  and  zinc  and  copper  half-tones 
are  properly  cared  for  after  the  form  is 
washed.  All  wood-base  cuts  must  be  removed 
and  allowed  to  dry  out  as  soon  as  the  form  is 
unlocked,  and  zinc  and  copper  half-tone  plates 
should  have  their  printing-surfaces  coated  with 
lubricating  oil  to  prevent  corrosion  from  the 
effect  of  the  lye.  Forms  containing  wood  furni¬ 
ture  or  wood  type  should  never  be  washed  with 
lye,  as  this  liquid  has  a  most  disastrous  effect  on 
such  material. 

Hot  lye  water  is  especially  useful  in  clean¬ 
ing  type-forms  returned  from  the  electrotyping 
foundries,  as  no  other  detergent  will  so  thor¬ 
oughly  remove  the  graphite  with  which  such 
forms  are  coated  and  restore  the  material  to 
its  original  condition.  To  properly  cleanse 
such  forms  they  should  be  tied  up  on  a  brass 
galley  and  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed. 
After  receiving  such  a  wash,  the  type  will  be 
about  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 


Lye  water  is  sometimes  used  for  removing 
ink  which  has  dried  hard  upon  the  metal  inking 
devices  of  presses,  and  for  such  purposes  it  may 
be  made  as  strong  as  desired.  After  the  hard 
ink  has  been  soaked  for  a  time  in  the  lye  water 
it  should  be  wiped  off,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
go  over  the  metal  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth  after 
the  ink  is  removed  in  order  to  prevent  the  mois¬ 
ture  causing  rust  on  the  metal.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  lye  water  be  used  to  remove 
ink  from  a  composition  roller,  as  it  is  almost 
sure  to  blister  the  surface  and  cause  the  face 
of  the  roller  to  become  pitted. 

Where  copying-ink  is  used,  soapy  water  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  ink  from  both  rollers 
and  the  metal  parts.  Some  pressmen  sheet  off 
all  the  ink  that  can  be  removed  from  the  roll¬ 
ers,  wash  the  plate  and  metal  vibrators  or  rid¬ 
ers,  then  run  on  a  quantity  of  soft,  black  ink. 
When  this  is  done  the  press  may  again  be 
washed  with  kerosene.  If  the  work  that  fol¬ 
lows  is  not  of  a  high  grade,  the  rollers  need 
not  be  washed  again.  This  method  does  not 
harm  the  rollers.  If  the  rollers  are  quite  hard 
the  first  method  may  be  used.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  wipe  all  moisture  from  both  rollers 
and  metal  parts  after  the  ink  has  been  removed 
satisfactorily.  The  type-form  should  be  tied 
up,  washed  and  rinsed  on  a  galley. 

For  accumulations  of  hardened  ink  on  brass 
rules,  nothing  seems  more  efficacious  than  wood 
alcohol.  This  should  be  used  freely  and  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  soft  cloth.  As  it  is  a  deadly  poi¬ 
son,  the  hands  should  be  carefully  washed  as 
soon  as  the  work  is  completed.  The  alcohol 
should  be  purchased  in  small  quantities  as 
needed  and  always  kept  in  a  place  separate 
from  lunch-boxes  or  food  supplies.  Occasion¬ 
ally  hardened  ink^is  found  upon  the  surface  of 
cuts  or  half-tones,  and  some  workmen  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  remove  this  by  covering  with  alco¬ 
hol  and  setting  fire  to  the  liquid,  but  the  practice 
is  hardly  to  be  recommended,  and  satisfactory 
results  are  seldom  obtained.  Another  method 
for  removing  dried  ink  from  brass  rule,  half¬ 
tone  and  zinc  plates  is  to  coat  the  surface  with 
a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
and  turpentine.  This  liquid  will  do  no  harm 
to  the  plates  or  to  the  composition  rollers  if 
it  is  used  for  removing  dried  ink. 


Chiaroscuro  —  By  Bartolomeo  Coriolano. 

From  the  Painting,  “Salome  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,”  by  Guido  Reni. 
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CHIAROSCURO  SHOULD  BE  REVIVED 

By  S.  H.  HORGAN 


THE  world  of  art  is  never  at  rest, 
fortunately.  It  is  ever  seeking  new 
ideas,  or  revivals  of  old  ones.  Fre¬ 
quently  it  wanders  outside  the  bounds 
of  decency,  and  only  recently  it  went  back  to 
the  art  of  the  savage  and  thought  to  fool  the 
public  by  hiding  its  origin  under  the  title 
“  Modern.”  This  restlessness  among  artists  is 
the  great  stimulus  to  invention  and  is  why  pic¬ 
tures  are  so  much  sought  after,  because  they 
satisfy  the  craving  in  all  of  us  for  novelty.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  much  unrest  as  to  the 
methods  of  engraving;  the  half-tone  process  has 
become  so  monotonous  that  there  are  several 
movements  to  revive  wood-engraving  or’  at 
least  pen-and-ink  drawing. 

There  is  an  almost  forgotten  method  of  en¬ 
graving  which  might  profitably  be  revived  at 
this  time,  and  that  is  chiaroscuro.  Chiaroscuro 
is  an  Italian  word  (pronounced  kiaroscuro), 
and  means  light  and  shade.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  requires  at  least  two  blocks;  one 
prints  a  tint  with  the  high  lights  cut  out  and 
the  other  block  prints  the  shades.  Its  origin 
dates  back  to  about  1500,  but  it  was  in  1516 
that  Ugo  da  Carpi,  of  Venice,  improved  it. 

The  earliest  chiaroscuros  were  made  by 
drawing  on  wood  with  a  pen  in  outlines  and 
the  usual  cross-hatchings,  and  then  engraving 
the  block.  An  offset  was  undoubtedly  made 
from  this  wood-engraving  on  another  wood 
block,  which  was  then  washed  over  with  a  tint 
in  color  and  the  highest  lights  drawn  on  the 
tint  in  white  lines.  These  highest  lights  were 
cut  out  in  the  tint-block  and  impressions  made 
from  both  blocks.  Ugo  da  Carpi  left  out  the 
line-engraving  and  engraved  blocks  for  three 
printings.  One  block  gave  the  shadows  in  a 
flat  tint;  from  another  block  the  middle  tones 
were  printed  in  flat  tints  of  a  lighter  shade, 
and  in  a  third  block  the  still  lighter  tones  in 
flat  tints  of  the  lightest  color  with  the  highest 
lights  cut  out  so  the  white  tint  of  the  paper  was 
shown.  Chiaroscuro  prints  by  the  engravers 
of  that  period  are  worth  considerable  to-day. 


But  then,  chiaroscuro  was  born  and  nurtured 
in  that  wonderful  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
giants  in  art  lived.  That  it  had  their  encour¬ 
agement  and  approval  is  quite  sufficient  en¬ 
dorsement  for  it  in  any  age.  When  the 
Reformation  chilled  art  aspirations,  wood¬ 
engraving  suffered  most  and  of  course  chiaro¬ 
scuro  went  out  entirely.  In  the  succeeding 
centuries  several  efforts  to  revive  chiaroscuro 
were  made,  but  without  success  until  our  own 
day,  when  A.  Allen  Lewis  and  Rudolph  Ruzicka 
have  used  it  for  book-plates. 

The  present  is  a  most  favorable  time  to 
revive  chiaroscuro.  The  blocks  can  be  so  easily 
produced  by  line  photoengraving,  and  the  two- 
color  presses  are  at  hand  to  print  them.  Its 
applications  are  many.  It  can  be  used  for 
covers,  book-plates,  posters,  advertisements;  in 
fact,  illustrations  of  almost  any  description,  in 
the  hands  of  artists  who  study  its  possibilities. 
The  masters  of  the  art  were  particular  about 
the  colors  used.  These  they  limited  to  grays 
of  a  blue  cast,  green,  sepia  and  browns,  dark 
brick-red  and  yellow,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
our  artists  to  follow  at  first  the  old  prints  that 
survive  and  which  can  be  found  in  any  good 
collection  of  prints. 

One  of  the  masters  of  chiaroscuro  engraving 
was  Bartolomeo  Coriolano,  of  Bologna,  whose 
chiaroscuro  of  “Salome  with  Head  of  John 
the  Baptist,”  from  the  painting  by  Guido  Reni. 
is  reproduced  here  (see  special  insert  facing 
this  page).  As  Coriolano  used  three  blocks  in 
this  print,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  half-tone 
plate  for  the  tint  and  use  a  filter  to  get  the  black 
plate,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  reproduction  is 
not  that  of  a  genuine  chiaroscuro,  in  which  the 
tint  plate  should  be  solid,  with  only  the  extreme 
high  lights  engraved  out. 

To  encourage  the  revival  of  chiaroscuro, 
The  Inland  Printer  will  be  pleased  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  further  information  regarding  it,  to 
criticize  any  prints  made  in  this  way,  and  may 
at  a  later  date  reproduce  some  examples  of 
chiaroscuro  made  by  its  readers. 
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AN  EDITOR  PIONEER 

By  L.  G.  HOOD 


FOR  once  the  dean  was  wrong.  I  laughed 
when  I  told  him  of  it,  for  it  was  sel¬ 
dom  that  I  got  such  a  chance.  We 
talked  the  whole  question  over  when 
I  went  to  his  office  to  ask  for  one  of  the  most 
promising  men  in  a  middle  western  school  of 
journalism  to  run  a  cooperative  newspaper  in 
a  small  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  corn 
belt.  The  dean  said  it  would  not  work;  I  told 
him  in  an  hour  and  a  half  how  another  of  his 
students  who  had  left  the  school  four  years 
before  had  made  it  work  and  was  on  the  way  to 
setting  a  new  pace  in  rural  journalism.  When 
I  left,  the  dean  had  assigned  me  one  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  found  a  new  idea  to  put  into  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  rural  press.  Here  is  the  story  as 
I  told  it  to  him : 

There  were  seven  cooperative  enterprises  in 
Northfield,  a  town  of  twenty-five  hundred  in¬ 
habitants.  There  was  an  elevator,  a  creamery, 
a  live-stock  shipping  association  and  a  farmers’ 
buying  club  doing  much  of  the  business  for  the 
farmers,  and  there  was  an  auction-sale  asso¬ 
ciation,  a  better  farm-horse  association  and  a 
cooperative  seed  farm  which  were  being  man¬ 
aged  profitably  and  satisfactorily.  When  Char¬ 
ley  Roster  left  the  school  of  journalism,  he 
heard  that  an  assistant  was  wanted  on  the 
Review  at  Northfield.  Roster  was  a  bright 
chap,  about  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  he 
knew  the  country  game.  He  had  been  in  coun¬ 
try  printing-shops  for  five  years  before  he  quit 
to  spend  two  years  in  the  school  of  journalism, 
because  advancement  was  not  coming  as  fast 
as  he  wanted  it  to. 

When  he  got  to  Northfield  there  was  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  fights  in  progress  that  was 
ever  carried  on  in  the  country.  The  First 
National  Bank  and  the  Northfield  State  Bank 
were  fighting  to  control  the  election,  to  manage 
the  school  board  and  to  do  the  business  for 
the  town.  The  First  National  Bank  owned  the 
commercial  club,  and  its  rival  had  control  of 
the  school  board.  No  news  that  did  not  suit 
the  one  bank  and  the  commercial  club  got  into 


the  Review ,  and  none  that  failed  to  meet  the 
favor  of  the  other  bank  and  the  school  board 
got  into  the  News. 

The  fight  was  at  the  hottest  when  Roster 
arrived  in  town  and  asked  the  head  of  the 
wrong  bank  about  the  Review.  Roster  made 
a  good  impression.  When  the  bank  president 
realized  that,  he  ordered  him  not  to  take  any 
work  on  that  paper.  He  told  him  some  things 
about  the  Review  that  were  not  in  Ayers’  direc¬ 
tory.  He  went  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Review 
and  learned  some  things  about  the  News.  He 
went  to  the  hotel  to  dinner  that  day  and  sat 
beside  the  manager  of  the  cooperative  elevator. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  acquainted,  for 
Roster  was  not  averse  to  talking  to  a  stranger, 
and  the  stranger  in  this  case  seemed  to  have 
no  different  opinions.  Business  at  the  elevator 
was  good.  More  than  a  thousand  farmers 
patronized  it,  and  there  was  seldom  a  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  service  or  the  prices.  Within 
half  an  hour  Roster  had  been  introduced  to  the 
manager  of  the  live-stock  shipping  association, 
and  before  he  had  finished  he  had  talked  with 
the  manager  of  the  cooperative  creamery.  He 
figured  that  there  were  just  thirty-four  hundred 
men  reaping  the  benefits  of  cooperation  in  the 
community.  Allowing  for  the  same  men  in  sev¬ 
eral  associations,  he  counted  that  there  were  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  men  who  knew  the  value 
of  working  together. 

Cooperative  firms  were  doing  practically 
nothing  to  increase  business.  Roster  was  not 
able  to  find  an  advertisement  of  their  business 
or  of  the  things  farmers  wanted  to  buy  or  sell 
in  the  last  three  issues  of  either  the  News  or 
the  Review  that  he  picked  up.  Neither  paper 
backed  the  cooperative  associations,  except  for 
what  could  be  gained  from  them,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciations  soon  learned  that. 

Roster  started  out  to  organize  a  new  paper 
on  a  new  plan.  He  formed  a  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation  next  day  and  started  out  to  sell  one 
thousand  shares  of  stock  in  the  Northfield 
Courier  at  ten  dollars  each.  In  two  weeks  he 
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had  sold  it,  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  had  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  hired  to  manage 
the  Courier.  He  was  given  a  salary  of  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  week  and  half  the  profits  shown 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Subscription  blanks 
were  passed  around  at  the  meeting  and  two 
thousand  of  them  filled  out.  Every  stockholder 
took  one  subscription  himself  and  guaranteed 
to  get  another  within  a  week.  Forty  farmers 
agreed  to  take  on  trial  from  five  to  twenty 
inches  of  advertising,  of  herds,  seeds  and  sur¬ 
plus  farm  products.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty 
others  watched  the  outcome  and  learned  that 
the  cheapest  way  to  dispose  of  their  products 
was  through  their  own  newspaper.  It  became 
common  for  the  farmers  to  decide  what  they 
would  buy  or  sell,  look  at  the  advertisements  in 
the  Courier  and  telephone  for  customers  or 
purchasers.  Roster  opened  a  room  in  his  build¬ 
ing  where  those  selling  goods  by  telephone 
could  leave  them  for  the  buyers  to  call  for. 
There  was  scarcely  a  sale  of  surplus  seeds,  live 
stock,  crop  products  or  supplies  that  was  not 
advertised  in  Roster’s  paper.  Those  farmers 
learned  the  advertising  game  quicker  than  any 
merchant  I  have  ever  seen  with  a  heavy  stock 
on  hand  and  a  pressing  need  of  money. 

The  managers  of  the  paper  were  a  board 
of  nine  directors  and  twenty  advisers.  The 
advisers  were  chosen  from  the  different  geo¬ 
graphic  sections  of  the  county  and  gave  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  directors.  The  directors  audited 
the  accounts  and  guarded  the  business  of  the 
paper.  Roster,  the  editor  and  manager,  how¬ 
ever,  was  left  a  free  hand.  There  was  only 
one  thing  required:  that  was  that  he  did  not 
“knock”  either  bank,  the  commercial  club  or 
the  school  board.  The  merchants  who  favored 
the  old  papers  began  to  freeze  him  out,  and 
the  farmers  who  owned  the  new  paper  began 
to  freeze  the  merchants  out.  A  stockholder 
learned  the  remedy  when  he  went  to  town  to 
buy  an  automobile  and  asked  the  dealer  why 
he  did  not  advertise.  The  dealer  said  he  was 
advertising  in  two  papers,  but  he  decided  to 
advertise  in  another  when  the  farmer  started 
away  to  buy  his  car  elsewhere.  The  fight 
against  the  paper  by  the  merchants  lasted  just 
one  week  longer. 


Roster  could  not  have  asked  for  greater  suc¬ 
cess  than  he  had  the  next  two  years.  He  had 
a  thousand  loyal  partners,  and  he  built  up  the 
best  support  in  a  farm  community  that  any  edi¬ 
tor  ever  knew.  He  won  over  both  banks  when 
he  answered  their  insults  with  a  better  paper, 
a  stronger  following  and  less  business  for  them. 
He  backed  the  school  board  and  he  helped  the 
commercial  club  when  it  went  to  meet  the  farm¬ 
ers.  He  showed  it  that  the  cheapest  way  to 
get  the  farmers’  trade  was  for  the  merchants 
to  advertise  in  his  paper,  and  they  took  his 
advice.  Both  other  papers  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  and 
Roster  bought  their  plants  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way  and  to  increase  his  own. 

It  was  in  1916  that  the  Farmers’  Progressive 
League  became  strong  at  Northfield  and  five 
hundred  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Courier  de¬ 
cided  to  vote  with  them  at  the  coming  election. 
Roster  saw  a  life  of  two,  or  maybe  four,  years 
for  the  league  and  gave  it  no  encouragement. 
The  directors  wanted  the  paper  left  as  it  was. 
The  advisers  insisted  that  it  be  changed.  The 
directors  were  forced  to  call  a  meeting  and 
the  stockholders  voted  them  out  and  voted  to 
get  a  successor  to  Roster.  The  directors  re¬ 
fused  to  get  out,  and  Roster  showed  them 
where,  by  the  constitution  which  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  for  them  and  which  they  had  voted  on  with¬ 
out  reading,  he  was  employed  for  five  years 
unless  given  six  months’  notice,  and  that  the 
directors  must  be  given  three  months’  time  in 
case  of  impeachment.  Then  directors  and  edi¬ 
tor  went  on  running  the  paper  while  two  hun¬ 
dred  more  stockholders  joined  the  Progressive 
League. 

The  campaign  grew  warm,  but  Roster  stayed 
entirely  out  of  it.  He  lost  most  of  his  business, 
but  he  put  every  cent  of  his  own  into  the  paper 
to  keep  it  running.  Twelve  hundred  subscrib¬ 
ers  refused  to  receive  their  paper,  and  Roster 
had  them  sent  back  to  him  from  the  postoffice 
by  the  wagon-load.  He  lived  in  a  house  that 
was  owned  by  one  of  the  most  irate  of  the  party 
leaders  and  was  ordered  out  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  He  did  not  have  enough  money  left 
to  buy  or  rent  another,  so  he  moved  into  a 
room  of  the  printing-shop.  His  wife  could  not 
stand  the  odor  of  inks  and  papers,  and  they  put 
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up  a  tent  in  the  rear  of  the  office.  They  lived 
in  that  tent  all  summer,  and  when  election  was 
over  in  the  fall  were  still  living  in  it  and  Roster 
was  putting  out  a  paper  as  good,  as  bright  and 
as  newsy  as  ever. 

When  the  fight  was  hottest,  Roster  offered 
to  buy  all  the  stock  that  the  owners  wanted  to 
sell  and  to  hold  it  a  year  for  them,  to  be  sold 
back  if  they  wanted  it.  He  put  every  cent  he 
could  raise  in  this  stock  and  he  borrowed  and 
begged  for  more.  Seven  hundred  shares  of 
stock  were  sent  in  and  seven  hundred  stock¬ 
holders  immediately  bought  twenty  dollars’ 
worth  of  stock  in  a  new  paper,  the  News,  that 
was  started  to  support  the  Progressive  League 
as  the  old  Review  had  supported  the  bank  and 
the  commercial  club  and  the  News  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  bank  and  the  school  board  three 
years  ago.  One  hundred  other  stockholders 
left  and  more  and  more  papers  were  sent  back. 
Roster  gave  away  most  of  those  which  were 
sent  back  and  he  added  just  nine  hundred  names 
to  his  subscription  list.  Those  who  opposed 
the  Progressive  League  tried  to  buy  the  stock, 
but  he  continued  to  hold  the  seven  hundred 
shares  that  had  been  turned  back  to  him  and 
that  he  had  determined  to  keep  for  a  year. 

Well,  the  fight  became  so  bitter  on  the  part 
of  the  Progressive  League  men  that  it  disgusted 
every  one  else,  and  at  the  time  the  votes  were 
counted  on  the  sixth  of  November,  the  league 
was  snowed  under  so  deep  that  there  was  not 
much  chance  of  its  coming  to  life  again.  I 
asked  Roster  that  morning  what  he  meant  to 
do.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  just  wait. 
I  tried  to  get  him  to  move  into  a  house,  but 
he  said  he  could  get  along  very  well.  He  still 
refused  to  sell  his  stock  to  those  who  wanted 
it,  though  it  was  becoming  harder  and  harder 
to  hold  it. 

It  was  a  week  after  election  that  Roster  came 
into  my  office  looking  as  though  he  had  given 
up  the  fight.  I  offered  him  a  cigar  and  a  drink. 
“  Business  first,”  he  said,  as  he  waved  them 
both  aside,  “  and  I  need  to  be  clear  to-day.  I 
guess  I’ve  got  to  sell;  I  can’t  hold  on  any 
longer.  I  have  to  pay  the  six  men  working  for 
me  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  I  have  a  big 
paper  bill  due.  The  banks  will  not  let  me  have 
any  more  money  unless  I  sell  stock  to  them,  and 


I  guess  I  will  have  to  move  indoors.  It’s  too 
cold  for  Mildred.” 

I  knew  what  it  meant  for  Roster  to  sell.  It 
meant  that  he  was  against  the  Progressive 
League  and  that  he  had  not  come  out  against 
it  until  after  it  was  defeated  in  the  election.  It 
meant  that  he  would  have  a  boss  as  stringent 
as  the  Progressive  League  would  have  been, 
and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  do  as  much 
against  them  as  they  would  have  required  that 
he  do  for  them.  It  meant  the  end  of  indepen¬ 
dent  newspapers  for  Northfield,  and  I  knew 
there  was  some  cause  for  Roster’s  giving  up. 
I  offered  to  help  him  borrow  another  thousand 
dollars  to  tide  him  over  a  week  while  we 
thought  it  over,  but  I  was  in  for  seven  thou¬ 
sand  for  stock  and  running  expenses  and  all  my 
worldly  goods  would  not  have  sold  for  five 
thousand.  The  banks  knew  the  fight  anyway, 
and  either  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  get  control  of  the  paper.  Roster 
said  he  would  sell,  and  that  he  would  not  live 
in  that  tent  any  longer. 

I  went  to  see  Mildred  that  afternoon.  She 
was  as  cheerful  as  Roster  had  been  despondent. 
She  still  wanted  to  live  in  the  tent  and  to  keep 
up  the  fight. 

When  I  got  home  that  night  my  wife  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  with  Mildred.  “  I 
wish  you  would  get  a  house  somewhere  for 
them,”  she  said. 

“  But  Mildred  seemed  to  enjoy  living  in  the 
tent,”  I  told  her,  “  and  wanted  to  live  there  all 
winter.” 

“  But  you  will  have  to  get  them  some  place, 
and  that  before  cold  weather,  too.” 

“Well,  what  the  devil — ”  I  asked,  and  then 
I  saw  that  look  in  her  face  which  means  that 
a  woman  knows  more  about  some  things  than 
a  man,  and  is  disgusted  when  a  man  can  not 
understand  her. 

Mildred  protested  next  day  when  my  wife 
told  her  that  she  would  have  a  house  soon.  “  I 
want  the  baby  born  in  the  tent,”  she  said.  “  My 
father  was  a  pioneer  in  Iowa  and  I  was  born 
in  a  tent  there  while  he  was  building  a  house, 
and  Roster  was  born  in  a  dugout  when  his 
father  was  a  pioneer  in  Oklahoma.  He  has 
been  pioneering  here,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  can 
hang  on  a  while  longer  there  will  be  dozens  of 
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papers  of  the  kind  that  he  has  here.  I  would 
not  consider  asking  for  anything  to  hinder  him 
just  now  when  times  are  so  hard.  Anyway,  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  our  baby  the  child  of 
pioneers,  too.” 

The  next  day  I  wrote  seveft  hundred  letters 
—  every  one  the  same.  Two  days  later  seven 
hundred  men  called  at  my  office  and  left  from 
ten  to  thirty  dollars  each  and  took  from  one 
to  three  shares  of  stock  in  the  reorganized 
Northfield  Courier.  Several  of  them  went  by 
the  printing-shop  to  see  Roster  and  tell  him  to 
get  some  advertising  ready  for  them,  for  there 
had  not  been  much  done  in  business  since  the 
Progressive  League  came  along.  Two  days 
later  there  was  a  meeting  of  one  thousand 
stockholders,  and  the  same  afternoon  there  was 
a  reinstatement  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  selection  of  a  new  board  of  advisers. 

I  was  never  much  at  making  speeches,  but  I 
knew  that  Roster  could  not  make  one  now.  So 
I  told  that  thousand  what  Roster  knew  before 
the  political  movement  started  up.  He  knew 
that  it  could  not  last,  although  he  was  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  its  own  friends  would  kill  it  so  soon 
as  they  did.  He  also  knew  that  the  man  who 
wenf  into  politics  with  his  newspaper  had  to 
give  up  the  newspaper  in  the  end.  He  was 
trying  out  an  idea  that  the  dean  impressed  on 
him  before  he  left  school,  that  clean,  honest 
news  will  win  if  you  have  the  courage  to  stay 
with  it.  He  knew  you  were  wrong  all  the  time, 


I  told  them,  and  that  if  he  gave  in  npw  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hold  out  for  within  five 
years.  And,  I  said,  he  has  been  putting  out 
just  as  good  a  paper  as  he  ever  did  and  has 
not  aired  his  side  of  the  dispute  in  a  single 
issue.  Three  hundred  stockholders  who  had 
read  the  paper  agreed  with  me,  and  seven  hun¬ 
dred  others  said  they  would  try  to  trade  for 
old  copies  just  to  see  what  fools  they  had  been. 

And  that  tent  affair  is  ended.  I  told  just 
thirty-five  of  the  seven  hundred  the  story  two 
days  before  when  they  were  in  my  office.  It 
seems  that  some  of  these  told  nineteen  others 
and  some  told  twenty,  for  every  man  there 
knew  why  Roster  had  inclined  to  give  up  at  the 
end.  And  the  fourteen  thousand  dollars  that 
had  been  invested  in  the  News,  the  Progressive 
League  paper,  was  withdrawn.  Seven  thou¬ 
sand  was  used  to  increase  the  plant  of  the 
Courier' and  the  other  seven  thousand  to  build 
a  house  to  be  furnished  for  the  editor.  The 
house  will  be  finished  next  spring.  The  break 
was  hard  enough  to  make  the  stockholders 
agree  to  withhold  any  dispute  against  Roster 
at  least  a  year  before  questioning  him.  He 
had  shown  his  mettle  and  it  had  proved  good. 

“Now  I  know,”  I  told  the  dean,  “that  the 
plan  has  worked  successfully,  and  if  you  have 
another  student  of  the  material  that  Roster  is 
made  of  it  will  work  again.” 

That  was  half  a  year  ago.  It  is  giving  prom¬ 
ise  in  half  a  dozen  other  places  now. 


THAT  WHICH  LIVES 

THAT  in  man  which  doe9  not  perish  is  his  personal  influence. 
Since  we  are  creatures  of  environment  and  heredity,  if  you 
wisely  shape  the  environment  of  those  about  you  and  trans¬ 
mit  that  which  is  good  to  your — and  their  —  posterity,  you  will  live. 
And  the  waves  of  time  shall  dash  impotently  against  your  life,  next 
year  and  next  century.  You  will  be  living  ten  generations  hence  in 
ten  thousand  or  ten  times  ten  thousand  descendants  of  yourself  and 
of  those  whose  lives  your  life  beneficently  influenced.  And  you  can 
not  buy  life  with  gold  nor  with  great  works  that  pay  dividends  in 
dollars,  but  with  service  and  self,  coined  into  deeds  of  unselfishness. 

Edwin  Lefevre 
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EMBOSSING — ITS  MANY  POSSIBILITIES 
FOR  THE  PRINTER 

By  WALTER  J.  ELLIS 


IN  the  April  issue  of  this  journal  an  idea 
was  given  of  the  many  possibilities  of 
embossing  for  commercial  purposes.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  line  we  will,  endeavor  now  to 
give  an  insight  into  the  different  methods  that 
are  in  vogue  to  produce  what  some  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  de  luxe  of  the  printer’s  art. 

From  the  engraved  brass  die,  with  all  the 
skill  and  art  of  a  lifetime  put  into  its  produc¬ 
tion,  to  the  imitating  of  embossed  effects  by  the 
use  of  chemicals,  is  a  big  jump,  which  we  will 
endeavor  to  bridge  over  step  by  step,  enabling 
the  reader  to  determine  which  he  shall  adopt 
when  attempting  this  least  known  of  all  printing 
embellishments. 

All  the  various  dies,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  resemble  each  other,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  all  female  dies,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
patterns  are  hollowed  out,  which  require  a  male 
die,  counter-die  or  “  force  ”  to  push  the  stock 
into  the  female  die,  commonly  known  as  the 
“  die.”  The  dies  and  the  counters  are  made  of 
various  materials,  which  we  will  describe.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  comment  on  their  adap¬ 
tability  for  certain  classes  of  work. 

The  steel  die  was  once  almost  exclusively 
used  for  embossing,  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  metal  could  be  hardened  after  the 
engraver  had  finished  his  task.  It  is  now  chiefly 
used  for  the  die-sinking  or  die-stamping  of  fine 
letter-heads  and  other  stationery,  which  can  not 
be  done  on  the  ordinary  printing-press.  This 
process  is  often  confused  with  our  present  sub¬ 
ject,  embossing. 

The  brass  die  is  most  often  used  for  the  best 
class  of  work,  its  drawback  being  the  high  cost, 
which  often  makes  it  prohibitive  for  short  runs 
or  medium-class  commercial  work.  Many  are 
the  beautiful  effects  obtained  by  the  engravers 
who  have  devoted  their  life  to  the  art.  Some 
of  the  modeling  and  cameo  effects  thus  pro¬ 
duced  deserve  a  place  in  any  art  gallery.  The 
brass  die  is  also  generally  selected  by  show¬ 
card  makers,  who  give  the  most  startling  effects 


in  their  line  of  work,  which  is  also  usually  en¬ 
hanced  by  embossing.  But,  as  this  is  a  special 
trade  in  itself,  the  printer  need  not  be  troubled 
further  with  the  “how  and  why”  of  embossing 
a  12  by  1 8  inch  ten-ply  or  eighteen-ply  board. 

Owing  to  its  moderate  cost,  the  zinc  acid- 
etched  die,  which  is  merely  a  photographic  re¬ 
production  in  reverse  (or  white-letter  cut)  is 
generally  selected  for  embossing  commercial 
printing.  Much  handwork  is  required  on  each 
plate  to  finish  it  to  proper  depth  and  to  make 
it  smooth  in  the  recesses;  that  is,  if  a  good 
piece  of  work  is  wanted.  The  zinc  die  will 
last  well  for  medium-length  runs,  if  proper  care 
is  taken  in  the  make-ready. 

There  are  two  known  processes  in  which 
the  complete  die  and  counter-die  are  supplied 
the  pressman,  both  of  which  do  away  with  the 
make-ready,  as  it  were.  There  are  also  other 
processes  which  give  a  raised  effect  to  the 
printed  matter.  These  processes  and  their 
uses  will  be  dealt  with  and  described,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  our  next  and  last  article. 

Now,  in  all  cases  where  the  die  is  supplied 
by  the  engraver,  it  is  the  printer’s  part  to  make 
the  counter-die,  and  many  compounds  are  on 
the  market  to  form  that  die.  Even  these  do 
not  complete  the  list  of  male-die  mixtures,  for 
every  pressman  who  does  any  amount  of  em¬ 
bossing  seems  to  have 'his  own  special  concoc¬ 
tion  which  he  swears  by. —  and  at,  sometimes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  make-ready  of  the 
embossing  die,  select  a  suitable  compound  to 
form  the  force,  or  male  die.  Every  printer 
has,  no  doubt,  received  samples  of  compounds 
from  supply  houses,  and  has  found  many 
recipes  in  text-books  and  trade  journals,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  pipe  clay  and  liquid 
glue,  gutta-percha  sheeting,  ready-mixed  com¬ 
pounds  in  cans,  embossing  wax,  embossing 
boards,  etc.  If  the  pressman  has  tried  and 
found  any  one  of  them  satisfactory,  he  should 
continue  using  it,  for  “practice  makes  perfect.” 
But  if  not,  we  suggest  the  use  of  some  of 
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the  prepared  embossing  boards  for  the  first 
attempt.  The  method  for  using  these  boards 
is  as  follows : 

Take  a  piece  of  the  board  and  cut  it  so  it 
will  cover  the  design  (not  the  block)  on  the 
female  die  at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch  all 
around.  With  a  sponge  or  wet  cloth,  wet  both 
sides  of  the  board  (not  too  wet)  and  let  it 
stand  two  or  three  minutes  so  that  it  will  absorb 
the  moisture  and  be  pliable  and  soft  when  han¬ 
dled.  Then  place  on  the  tympan  at  the  place 
designated  by  the  pressure  from  the  female  die ; 
take  a  piece  of  French  folio  or  tissue  and  satu¬ 
rate  with  machine-oil;  place  on  top  of  the 
board,  between  the  board  and  the  female  die, 
and  take  a  few  impressions.  Free  the  oiled 
paper  from  the  board  with  the  hand.  Repeat 
this  a  couple  of  times,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  oiled  paper  does  not  stick  to  the  board. 
Then  try  an  impression  on  medium-weight 
writing-paper,  and  if  the  board  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  filled  up  the  female  die,  add  another 
piece  of  board  and  treat  as  before;  but,  before 
doing  so,  touch  up  with  paste  and  print-paper 
the  parts  that  are  low  or  that  require  extra 
pressure.  Two  boards  will  be  found  to  give 
best  results.  Very  fine  lines  and  small  type  will 
be  found  to  need  the  most  pressure  in  making 
the  die.  The  quickest  way  to  harden  the  male 
die  is  to  let  the  press  run,  taking  impressions 
on  soft  news-paper,  which  will  squeeze  the 
moisture  out  of  the  die  and  cause  it  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  news-paper.  When  the  second 
board  has  conformed  to  the  female  die,  take  a 
knife  and  cut  the  board  away  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  design  or  letter¬ 
ing,  beveling  outward,  or  trim  close. 

If,  however,  the  pressman  decides  to  try  a 
“  compound,”  the  procedure,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
is  as  follows:  After  having  the  die  mounted 
and  securely  locked  in  the  chase,  it  must  be  fixed 
so  as  not  to  have  a  particle  of  movement  in  the 
press  while  being  run.  If  the  chase  is  loose  in 
the  press,  place  it  at  one  side  and  secure  it 
firmly  by  a  wooden  wedge,  tapped  in.  Get  an 
even  impression  in  the  center  of  the  press,  with 
only  one  card  glued  on  the  platen,  take  an  im¬ 
pression  on  a  medium-weight  piece  of  paper 
and  build  up  even  as  with  an  ordinary  type- 
form.  If  there  are  large  spaces  to  fill  in  the 


die,  build  them  up  on  the  platen  with  card¬ 
board  or  stout  paper,  carefully  cut  to  fit,  as 
needed.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  take  the 
composition  selected  and  spread  evenly  over  all 
the  part  where  the  die  will  strike.  Take  an 
impression  slowly,  with  the  die  covered  by  a 
piece  of  tissue-paper.  If  any  detail  is  lacking, 
add  more  of  the  compound  and  repeat  the  proc¬ 
ess.  Leave  the  press  on  the  impression  until 
the  compound  is  dry  and  hard.  Pare  away  the 
portion  not  needed  at  the  edges,  and  if  any  part 
is  too  deeply  embossed,  so  as  to  crack  the  stock, 
rub  it  down  carefully  with  fine  sandpaper. 

Some  pressmen  have  found  shellac  (ordinary 
commercial  flakes),  laid  on  the  platen  and 
heated  by  the  aid  of  a  plumber’s  torch,  to  be 
the  best  for  sharp  and  hard  effects  where  used 
with  the  hot-embossing  press. 

Here  we  might  mention  that  the  oft-sought- 
for  effect,  which  some  consider  the  acme  of 
embossing,  and  which  is  described  as  “  chang¬ 
ing  the  texture  of  the  stock,”  giving  it  an  ironed 
appearance,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  “hot” 
process.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  hot  process,  we  will  explain 
that  the  die  is  heated  while  in  the  press  during 
its  use  by  gas,  steam,  or,  as  is  now  generally  the 
case,  electricity.  A  base  is  used  on  which  to 
mount  the  dies,  and  this  is  heated  by  a  series 
of  wires  passing  through  the  metal,  giving  it  a 
uniform  heat  from  the  electric-light  socket. 

If  type-lines  are  to  be  embossed  after  being 
printed,  the  type  should  be  electrotyped  and  the 
die  made  from  an  impression  of  same.  Elec¬ 
trotype  and  die  are  then  sure  to  be  identical 
and  thus  insure  perfect  register.  We  refer 
the  reader  to  our  previous  article  on  blind¬ 
embossing. 

A  few  points  the  beginner  will  do  well  to 
remember : 

Select  your  stock  for  embossing  carefully. — 
All  stock  will  not  stand  deep  embossing.  Test 
it  before  buying.  If  it  cracks  when  it  is  folded, 
pass  it  up. 

Get  your  die  engraved  the  right  depth. — Em¬ 
bossing  had  better  be  shallow  and  sharp,  rather 
than  deep  and  crack  the  stock. 

Be  sure  of  your  register. —  See  that  all  forms 
and  gages  are  immovable  before  running,  and 
don’t  expect  full  speed  and  best  results. 


Specimen  of  Half-tone  Printing  on  Uncoated  Pap< 
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Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  demand 
for  calm,  deliberate  action  on  the  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  country  than  at  present.  We  are 
facing  critical  times,  and  the  general  tendency  in 
any  great  crisis  is  toward  emotionalism,  in  many 
instances  amounting  almost  to  hysteria.  It  is  true 
that  business  will  be  disorganized  to  some  extent, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  perhaps,  in  the  days  to 
come,  but  sitting  down  and  bemoaning  the  fact 
will  not  help  matters  a  particle  —  it  will  merely 
make  them  far  worse.  We  must  accept  conditions 
as  they  are,  and  each  one  must  “  do  his  bit.”  The 
slogan  adopted  by  our  brethren  across  the  seas 
at  the  start  of  the  present  conflict  — “  business  as 
usual” —  has  enabled  many  of  them  to  pull  through 
thus  far.  Let  us  adopt  the  same  slogan,  and  while 
business  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  usual,  let 
us  endeavor  to  make  it  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  optimistic  atti¬ 
tude  taken  by  many  of  the  heads  of  large  business 
institutions.  John  J.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  upon 
his  return  from  a  three  months’  trip  to  California, 
made  the  following  statement :  “  On  the  whole, 

in  my  judgment,  the  general  situation  is  not  so 
blue  as  many  conditions  might  indicate.  The  finan¬ 
cial  status,  I  believe,  is  sound  for  any  eventuality. 
Of  course,  no  man  can  foretell  the  future,  but  I 
see  nothing  to  arouse  great  fears.  ...  In  war 
time  we  must  live  from  day  to  day,  but  I  don’t  see 
anything  on  the  surface  to  indicate  any  untoward 
disturbance  in  the  state  of  business  affairs.”  In 
his  address  of  welcome  before  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  John 
G.  Shedd,  president  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
after  warning  against  false  economy  and  stating 
that  the  misunderstanding  by  the  public  of  the 
word  economy  would  mean  stagnation  and  defeat 
of  the  aims  for  which  the  Government  is  striving, 
said :  “  From  my  point  of  view,  I  see  a  general 

condition  of  expansion  and  optimism  unless  Con¬ 
gress  should  enact  such  tariff  and  tax  legislation 
as  will  throttle  business.  .  .  .  The  large  gov¬ 
ernment  loan,  with  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  coop¬ 
erate,  can  not  help  but  give  a  strong  impetus  to 
3-4 


business.  The  expenditure  of  this  vast  sum  alone 
will  keep  labor  busily  employed,  and  the  demand 
for  our  foodstuffs  throughout  the  world  can  not 
help  but  create  a  condition  which  will  expand 
merchandising.” 


That  other  nations  are  looking  to  this  country 
for  printing  machinery  and  supplies  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  May 
The  Inland  Printer  received  personal  calls  from 
representatives  from  five  foreign  countries,  widely 
separated,  each  seeking  information  and  studying 
conditions  in  American  printing-plants.  The  first 
of  these  visitors  was  S.  Tajima,  director  of  The 
Japan  Paper  Industry  Company,  Tokyo.  From 
Melbourne,  Australia,  came  Walter  E.  Goss,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  firm  of  Fitchett  Brothers  Propty., 
Limited.  From  Chengtu,  Western  China,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  Thibet,  came  R.  Murray 
Davis,  who  is  on  a  furlough,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  commissioned  to  purchase  additional  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Canadian  Free  Methodist  Mission 
Press.  Another  visitor  was  Alex.  Engblom,  who 
has  been  in  this  country  for  a  few  years  and  is 
returning  to  Sweden  to  take  a  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  and  efficiency  engineer  with  the  Sveriges 
Litografiska  Tryckerier,  of  Stockholm.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  the  enterprise  of  some  of  the  smaller  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  even  in  the  midst  of  devastation  and 
suffering,  the  fourth  visitor  was  a  native  of  Serbia, 
Steve  Georgevitch,  who  has  seen  actual  service 
in  the  present  conflict.  Mr.  Georgevitch  was 
wounded,  and  upon  his  recovery  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  by  the  Serbian  Government  to  travel 
through  Great  Britain  and  America  to  study  the 
latest  methods  and  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
reestablishing  the  government  printing-plant  as 
well  as  other  plants  after  the  war.  An  interesting 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Georgevitch  was  to  the 
effect  that  his  Government  recognizes  the  fact 
that  printing  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  It  is  evident  that  manu¬ 
facturers  would  do  well  to  lay  plans  ahead  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  them 
as  soon  as  peace  is  restored. 
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To  The  Inland  Printer  has  fallen  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  the  first  journal  going  through  the 
Chicago  postoffice  to  seek  permission  for  sending 
copies  to  a  prisoner  of  war  in  one  of  the  enemy- 
countries.  Naturally  we  are  proud  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  also  of  the  fact,  as  all  printers  should 
be,  that  the  printing  industry  was  the  first  to  be 
thus  recognized.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a 
printer  should  turn  to  his  favorite  trade  journal 
to  keep  posted  on  matters  pertaining  to  his  calling, 
even  while  confined  in  an  enemy  country  and  suf¬ 
fering  the  hardships  which  generally  are  atten¬ 
dant  upon  confinement  in  a  prison  camp. 

During  the  early  part  of  May  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  Lamson  Paragon  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  of  London,  England,  reading  as 
follows : 

In  addition  to  the  copies  of  The  Inland  Printer  sent  to  our  factory 
at  Canning  Town,  London  E.  16,  we  require  a  further  copy  sent  each 
month,  commencing  with  the  April  issue,  to  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Nixon, 
Baracke  2,  Box  12,  Ruhlehen,  Germany,  until  further  instructed.  In  the 
event  of  our  Mr.  Nixon  obtaining  his  release,  we  shall  write  you  further 
regarding  delivery.  We  in  Great  Britain  are  allowed  to  send  trade 
publications  to  prisoners  of  war,  provided  that  matters  in  connection 
with  the  war  are  not  mentioned.  The  publisher  of  a  periodical  is  the 
only  authorized  person  to  send  a  periodical.  We  mention  these  facts,  as 
they  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

As  the  postal  authorities  had  passed  the  rul¬ 
ing  that  no  mail  would  be  accepted  for  delivery 
to  the  countries  with  which  the  United  States  is 
now  at  war,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  ruling  in 
this  instance,  and  as  no  similar  request  had  been 
made  to  the  local  officials  a  special  ruling  had  to 
be  secured  from  Washington.  The  information 
received  was  that  the  former  ruling  did  not  apply 
to  prisoners  of  war.  Therefore,  The  Inland 
Printer  will  go  regularly  to  Mr.  Nixon  until  his 
release.  _ 

Co-Operation. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  cooperation 
of  the  printer  with  his  fellow  printers,  and  many 
columns  have  been  filled  with  dissertations  on  the 
ethics  of  the  trade,  but  we  think  that  there  is  one 
more  very  important  item  that  has  not  received 
the  amount  of  attention  that  it  deserves  —  that 
is,  the  cooperation  of  the  printer  with  his  cus¬ 
tomer  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both.  This  was 
forcibly  called  to  our  attention  on  reading  a  short 
chapter  in  Warde’s  Words,  the  house-organ  of 
Davis  &  Warde,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  so  good  that  we  give  them  in  full : 

“  We  would  sooner  work  with  you  than  for 
you.  When  we  get  your  order  we  like  to  feel 
that  we  are  employees  and  not  outsiders. 

“  Giving  us  a  job  enlists  our  loyalty  as  well 
as  our  craftsmanship.  When  we  are  through 
with  the  individual  commission,  we  want  to  get  a 
‘  character  ’  as  well  as  a  check  in  exchange  for 
our  efforts. 


“  If  you  never  bought  printing  on  this  basis, 
don’t  worry.  We  are  still  here,  though  we  are 
not  still.  Every  year  we  do  a  little  more  business 
than  the  last,  and  just  now  it  would  be  wise  to 
hire  us  before  we  set  out  the  ‘  Standing  Room 
Only  ’  sign.  Say  when !  ” 

There  is  one  thought  in  this  that  we  want  our 
readers  to  think  over,  and  that  is  that  “  we  want 
to  get  a  character  as  well  as  a  check  in  exchange 
for  our  efforts.”  If  more  printing  were  done  on 
that  basis  there  would  be  less  complaint  about 
the  keenness  of  the  competition. 


Truth  In  Reporting. 

Advertising  men,  through  their  national  organ¬ 
ization,  have  been  advocating  “  truth  in  advertis¬ 
ing,”  and  have  adopted  that  as  their  slogan.  While 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  ideal  has  not 
as  yet  attained  to  universal  practice,  it  must  also 
be  acknowledged  that  it  has  gained  great  headway, 
and  wise  advertisers  are  realizing  that  they  can 
not  build  for  permanency  by  using  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  statements  in  their  advertisements. 

“  Truth  in  reporting  ”  is  another  slogan  which, 
while  we  have  not  learned  of  its  being  adopted  as 
such,  is  coming  to  the  forefront  among  newspaper 
publishers.  Misstatements  or  distortion  of  facts 
in  order  to  give  “  color  ”  to  items  of  news  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  is  fast  losing  its  hold,  and  as  advertisers 
realize  the  necessity  of  truth  in  advertising,  so 
newspaper  publishers  are  realizing  the  need  of 
keeping  their  news  columns  free  from  any  state¬ 
ments  that  may  be  misleading. 

Some  of  the  larger  and  more  progressive 
papers  have  followed  the  plan  of  recording  errors 
made  by  their  reporters,  and  the  man  who  persists 
in  making  errors  or  misstatements  is  called  to 
account.  A  new  departure  in  this  line  of  effort 
has  been  announced  by  The  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  adoption  by  others.  This  paper 
has  instituted  a  new  department,  bearing  the  title 
“  Beg  Your  Pardon,”  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
correct  any  mistakes  appearing  in  its  columns. 

Accidents  will  happen,  so  also  will  mistakes 
find  their  way  into  reading-matter,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  are  guarded  against.  Reporters 
are,  after  all,  only  human,  and  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  under  the  constant  heavy  pressure 
incident  to  getting  out  the  editions  of  a  newspa¬ 
per,  especially  a  daily,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  them.  To  give  the  readers  of  the  paper 
the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  these  errors, 
and  to  place  the  corrections  where  they  will  be 
most  likely  to  be  read,  is  a  departure  that  is  worthy 
of  commendation  and  one  that  will  tend  toward 
improvement  in  newspaper-making. 
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mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


ROMAN  VERSUS  GOTHIC. 

To  the  Editor:  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Apropos  of  the  article  on  “  The  Battle  of  the  Types 
in  Germany,”  in  your  April  issue,  I  send  the  following: 
The  battle  of  the  types  in  Germany  is  partly  political. 
The  military  autocracy  favors  the  Gothic  and  frowns  on 
the  Roman,  because  the  Roman  type  is  the  type  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  is  the  letter  used  by  the  people  of  the  leading 
constitutional  governments  —  England,  France,  Italy  and 
the  United  States.  The  Roman  is  the  type  of  progress, 
and  of  late  years  has  been  increasingly  used  in  Germany. 
It  first  made  its  way  in  the  printing  of  German  scientific 
books,  a  most  excellent  evidence  of  its  superiority.  Its 
inroads  became  so  great  that  the  Imperial  authorities 
began  a  campaign  against  it.  They  put  forth  the  idea 
that  no  one  could  be  a  true  German  unless  he  used  the 
German  script  in  writing  and  the  Gothic  in  printing.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  use  of  the  Gothic  ( Franktur ,  they 
call  it)  was  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty,  and  the  type¬ 
founders  were  appealed  to  to  advance  the  sale  by  improv¬ 
ing  their  designs  and  specimens.  Some  of  them  tried  it. 
Much  controversy  was  kept  going  in  print,  and  statistics 
were  even  claimed  to  have  been  kept  to  establish  which 
of  the  two  letters  were  most  legible,  as  if  that  were  a 
debatable  question. 

As  a  result  of  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  one 
of  our  leading  scholars  in  1913,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
observe  what  the  Germans  were  doing  in  this  respect 
while  making  a  visit  there  in  1914,  and  particularly  at 
the  Graphic  Arts  Exhibition  at  Leipsic.  Surely  the  “  acid 
test  ”  of  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  use 
of  the  letters.  Business  men  do  not  spend  their  money 
and  keep  on  spending  it  for  the  less  desirable  thing. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  signs  on  stores  and 
business  structures  are  in  the  Roman  characters.  A  sign 
in  Gothic  is  so  rare  as  to  be  conspicuous.  Why? 

A  great  number  of  the  advertisements  in  many  of  the 
daily  papers  are  set  in  Roman,  body  as  well  as  display. 
In  some  of  the  leading  journals  the  stock  and  market 
quotations  and  part  of  the  text  columns  are  composed  in 
Roman.  Why? 

The  Roman  form  of  letter  is  not  only  much  more  leg¬ 
ible,  but  is  better  adapted  to  variety  of  styles  of  face.  It 
thus  lends  itself  to  contrast  and  effect  in  display  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  in  the  Gothic.  The  German  typefounders, 
in  response  to  an  undoubted  demand,  have  produced  great 
numbers  of  beautiful  fonts  in  Roman  (Antique,  they  term 
it),  as  their  specimen  books  show.  All  the  leading  found¬ 
ers  had  their  latest  specimen  books  and  sheets  at  their 
exhibits  at  Leipsic;  an  examination  of  them  revealed  the 
preeminence  of  the  Roman  for  job  or  display  fonts. 

The  argument  that  some  newspapers  in  England  and 


America  have  their  headings  in  Gothic  begs  the  question, 
for  no  one  reads  the  name  of  a  newspaper;  it  is  merely 
observed.  Nathan  Billstein. 


“  THE  VALUE  OF  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PRINTER.” 

To  the  Editor:  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

The  letter  of  your  correspondent,  Charles  M.  Hecker, 
in  the  February  issue  on  “  Value  of  Travel  to  the  Printer,” 
has  my  enthusiastic  endorsement.  The  concluding  para¬ 
graph  particularly  appeals  to  me.  I  also  believe  travel 
makes  better  printers,  and  I  also  believe  that  were  some 
method  adopted  of  trading  situations  in  existence  many 
a  man  would  be  enabled  to  ward  off  illness  and  improve 
in  health,  whereas  at  present,  “  circumstances  ”  (in  the 
shape  of  family  cares  or  otherwise)  often  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  permanent  break. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  ordered  a  couple  of  months’ 
change  of  climate.  Maybe  he’s  the  lucky  possessor  of  a 
wife  and  seven  kiddies,  and  landed  a  regular  situation 
three  months  ago  after  a  spell  of  “  subbing.”  There’s 
been  small  chance  of  “  salting  down  ”  any  of  his  earnings 
of  late,  and  he  can  hardly  hope  the  family  will  quit  eating 
and  wearing  shoe-leather  while  he  takes  a  vacation.  But 
the  minute  he  goes  elsewhere  to  work  at  his  trade,  “  bang  ” 
goes  his  job.  Whereas,  could  a  “  trade  ”  be  arranged, 
probably  the  other  fellow  would  benefit  equally  and  they 
would  both  eventually  return  to  their  respective  jobs  more 
valuable  to  themselves  and  their  employers. 

The  possibilities  for  good  in  some  arrangement  of  this 
nature  are  unlimited,  but  as  I  unfortunately  missed  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hecker’s  original  contribution  on  this  subject,  I 
may  possibly  be  repeating  his  views,  so  will  content  myself 
with  thus  going  on  record  as  a  “  booster  ”  for  promoting 
travel. 

Seems  to  me  an  organization  like  the  I.  T.  U.,  which 
can  administer  such  a  vexed  question  as  the  priority  law 
without  bloodshed,  ought  to  be  capable  of  evolving  a  plan 
to  facilitate  travel.  Jas.  L.  Neate. 


THE  PRIVATE  PRINTING-PLANT. 

To  the  Editor:  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

I  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article  by  H.  E. 
Grube  in  the  April  number,  and  agree  with  him  that  there 
is  both  convenience  and  profit  in  a  private  printing-plant, 
provided  the  same  conditions  prevail  that  would  insure 
success  in  a  competitive  plant,  namely:  Sufficient  volume 
of  business,  proper  equipment  and  efficient  management. 
But  Mr.  Grube  failed  to  mention  one  item  which  pays  the 
private  plant  a  profit  before  the  work  is  begun  —  that  of 
securing  the  business.  Private  plants  require  no  solic¬ 
itors,  no  advertising  matter,  and  no  high-priced  dummies 
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or  layouts  are  made  for  the  hundreds  of  jobs  they  will 
never  get.  The  Louisville  Ben  Franklin  Club  figures  from 
25  cents  to  $2  as  only  a  fair  charge  for  delivering  a  fin¬ 
ished  job.  Delivering  a  private-plant  job  consists  of  the 
wrapping-boy  pushing  the  truck  over  into  the  stockroom, 
taking  the  stockkeeper’s  receipt  and  turning  in  the  job- 
ticket.  The  drayage  expense  is  entirely  eliminated. 


NOUS  SACRIFIERONS  NOTRE 
VIE,  NOTRE  FORTUNE,  TOUT  CE 
QTJE  NOUS  POSSEDONS  A  UN 
TEL  DEVOIR,  AVEC  LA  FIERTE 
DE  SAVOIR  Qy'ENFLN  LE  JOUR 
EST  ARRIVE  OU  L’AMERIQtJE 
PEUT  DONNER  SON  SANG  POUR 
LES  MEMES  PRINCIPES  D’OU 
ELLE  EST  NEE,  AINSI  QUE  POUR 
LE  BONHEUR  ET  LA  PAIX  DONT 
ELLE  A  PU  JOUIR. 


One  of  a  Series  of  French  Post-Cards  Commemorating  the 
Entrance  of  the  United  States  Into  the  War. 

Again,  after  the  delivery  of  the  work  by  a  competitive 
shop  there  is  still  the  collection  of  the  account,  which 
must  necessarily  be  an  expense,  and  sometimes  after  wait¬ 
ing  for  sixty  days  it  develops  that  the  account  can  not  be 
collected  at  all,  thus  entailing  a  loss,  not  only  of  the  profit, 
but  the  original  investment  in  stock  and  labor.  I  believe 
the  cost  of  securing  the  work,  delivering  the  finished  job 
and  collecting  the  bill  will  alone  turn  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  private  plant,  other  things  being  equal. 

Private-plant  work  furnishes  wonderful  opportunities 
for  “  phat,”  both  in  composition  and  presswork,  where  the 
stock  is  standardized  and  live  forms  are  filed  systematic¬ 
ally,  but  I  believe  the  greatest  item  of  all  is  what  we  call 
“  service,”  the  ability  of  the  private  plant  to  get  what  is 
wanted  and  get  it  when  wanted.  This  is  especially  true 
where  a  large  corporation  carries  a  mailing-list  which  is 
covered  by  printed-matter  containing  corrected  price-lists. 
Have  you  ever  heard  this  expression,  “  Price  too  high  - — 
no  sale ;  price  too  low  —  no  profit?  ” 

My  twelve  years  of  private-plant  work  lead  me  to 


believe  it  is  not  so  much  the  profit  on  the  printing  itself 
that  the  large  corporation  is  after  as  the  profit  obtained 
by  reason  of  “  service  ”  which  the  private  plant  furnishes. 

L.  T.  Hall. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PRINTERS  OF  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor:  Paris,  France,  April  8,  1917. 

I  wish  to  salute  and  thank,  by  the  voice  of  your  great 
review,  all  the  professionals  of  the  printing  arts,  for  the 
entrance  of  your  great  democracy  into  the  struggle  that 
valiant  republicans  here  are  carrying  on  for  humanity,  and 
which  action  on  your  part  has  filled  all  civilized  beings  in 
Europe  with  joy. 

The  stubbornly  fought  defense  of  our  heroes  has  given 
your  noble  country  the  time  to  understand  on  which  side 
were  to  be  found  the  defenders  of  outraged  right,  and  I 
now  wish  to  solicit  your  fraternal  aid  in  the  relief  of  all 
our  wounded  and  prisoners  by  the  printers  of  America. 
For  this  reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to 
your  numerous  readers,  so  that  assistance  may  come  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  needs  of  these  poor  men  are  very 
urgent. 

Allow  me  to  believe  that  my  voice  may  be  heard  by  you 
and  many  of  your  subscribers,  in  this  good  cause. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Rene  Billoux, 

Manager  of  “  Bulletin  Officiel.” 

Note. —  With  the  above  letter  was  enclosed  a  circular 
letter,  reading,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Several  months  ago  our  publication  opened  a  subscription  among  the 
French  and  foreign  professionals  of  the  book  trade  —  printers,  book¬ 
binders,  booksellers,  designers,  etc. —  with  the  object  of  sending  feod  and 
clothing  to  the  workmen  of  France  and  it's  allies,  belonging  to  our  pro¬ 
fessions,  now  prisoners  in  Germany  and  Austria  or  deprived  of  all 
resources  on  the  front. 

Each  month  the  Bulletin  publishes  the  results  of  this  subscription, 
which  actually  exceeds  thirty-five  thousand  francs  ($8,000). 

Day  by  day  we  receive  appeals  from  these  coworkers,  who,  being 
absolutely  abandoned,  call  to  us  in  their  distress  for  aid,  and  their  cry 
is  often  the  cry  of  hunger. 

Not  a  few  of  our  former  master  printers  have  received  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  through  our  efforts. 

With  your  contribution  we  will  be  enabled  to  continue  to  send  to  all 
some  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  you  will  receive  from  the  beneficiaries 
of  your  bounty  an  acknowledgment  of  this  gift,  a  precious  souvenir  of 

The  greatest  part  of  the  professionals  in  neutral  countries  have 
already  responded  to  our  appeal,  namely,  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  also  several  in  the  United  States. 

Our  fund  has  also  received  donations  from  many  high  French  per¬ 
sonalities,  among  them  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  who,  after 
perusal  of  our  review,  spontaneously  handed  us  his  personal  subscription. 

At  the  end  of  the  hostilities,  should  some  cash  remain,  the  same 
should  be  used  to  meet  the  first  necessities  for  children  remaining  orphans 
and  whose  fathers  belonged  to  our  profession,  as  also  to  all  charitable 
funds  .which  might  be  created  in  the  future. 

With  full  confidence  that  you  will  give  us  your  aid  in  this  good  cause, 
we  beg  to  offer  our  most  sincere  thanks.  Rene  Billoux. 

The  entrance  of  our  country  into  the  terrible  conflict 
that  has  been  waged  for  almost  three  years  brings  closer  to 
us,  probably,  the  sufferings  of  our  brother  printers  and 
their  families  across  the  waters.  Therefore  this  appeal 
from  Mr.  Rene  Billoux,  manager  of  the  Bulletin  Officiel, 
the  official  organ  of  the  master  printers  of  France,  will 
undoubtedly  meet  with  ready  response  on  the  part  of  the 
printers  of  this  country.  The  Inland  Printer  will  take 
pleasure  in  receiving  and  transmitting  any  subscriptions 
that  may  be  made  toward  this  cause.  We  trust  there  will 
be  a  ready  response  to  this  appeal  for  those  who  suffer  as 
a  result  of  the  war. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  old  wooden  printing-press,  made  by  J.  C.  Lyons,  of 
Mullingar,  in  1828,  was  recently  sold  at  auction  for  £2%. 

The  London  Society  of  Compositors  now  has  eight 
female  members,  six  of  whom  are  linotype  operators;  all 
the  eight  get  men’s  wages,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

After  being  out  two  months  on  a  strike,  the  Dublin 
bookbinders  have  returned  to  work  at  an  increased  wage  of 
3%  shillings,  bringing  the  minimum  rate  up  to  40  shillings 
($9.73)  per  week. 

It  is  said  that  the  printing  industry  has  given  forty-six 
per  cent  of  its  males  to  the  army  and  to  munition-making, 
and  that  of  the  number  remaining,  nearly  50,000,  only  a 
third  are  of  military  age. 

Printing-office  workers  in  London  have  subscribed 
quite  generously  to  the  war  loans.  The  compositors  have 
invested  £10,000,  the  machine  managers  £11,000,  and  the 
correctors  of  the  press  £3,000. 

According  to  a  Board  of  Trade  order,  advertising  cir¬ 
culars  must  not,  after  March  2,  be  inserted  in  any  parcels, 
cases  or  packages  of  articles  of  merchandise.  This  will 
hit  hard  the  vendors  of  proprietary  medicines,  etc. 

The  employees  of  the  Paragon  Works,  Canning  Town, 
E.,  have  raised  £100  to  endow  a  bed  in  the  Caxton  Home, 
at  Limpsfield.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  employees,  the 
directors  of  the  concern  also  sent  a  check  for  £100,  to  endow 
a  bed  in  the  proposed  women’s  wing  of  the  Home. 

Journalists  are  much  sought  after  by  the  army  author¬ 
ities,  it  is  said,  because  they  make  good  officers,  by  reason 
of  the  initiative  and  resource  that  they  have  to  show  con¬ 
stantly  in  their  civil  occupation.  One  newspaper  has  forty- 
eight  members  of  its  literary  staff  holding  commissions. 

A  London  publisher  has  announced  that,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  his  new  publications  in  1917,  except  library  novels 
and  gift-books,  will  be  issued  with  paper  covers  as  well 
as  cloth  bindings.  The  paper-bound  books  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  prices  varying  from  6  pence  to  1  shilling  less  than 
the  cloth-bound  books.  This  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  other  publishers. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  answer  to  a 
question  whether,  in  view  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
supply  of  paper,  he  would  consider  the  desirability  of  refus¬ 
ing  paper  to  the  half-penny  comic  papers  and  papers  of  a 
similar  character,  in  order  that  sufficient  paper  might 
be  reserved  for  journals  serving  some  national  purpose, 
replied  that  the  Paper  Commission  could  not  be  expected 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  drawing  any  exact  line  of 
division  between  periodicals  which  serve  a  national  pur¬ 
pose  and  those  which  could  be  suppressed  without  loss  to 
the  public  interest. 

The  London  Society  of  Compositors  has  issued  its  report 
for  1916,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  very  satisfactory.  At  no 
time  during  the  year  were  there  more  than  276  members 
out  of  work,  while  in  December  there  was  only  one  claimant 
for  out-of-work  benefits  during  four  out  of  the  five  weeks, 
such  claimants  having  practically  disappeared  from  the 
society’s  books.  There  are  nearly  three  thousand  mem¬ 
bers  serving  in  the  army.  These  pay  only  1  penny  dues 
per  week,  and  the  revenue  from  contributions  has  suffered 
a  reduction  of  nearly  £10,000  ($50,000).  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £3,000  in  the  funds  of 


the  society  as  the  result  of  the  year’s  working.  The 
society’s  membership  now  stands  at  11,935,  as  compared 
with  12,384  in  1914. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  newspapers  are  striving  valiantly  against 
the  many  difficulties  they  are  facing.  Their  displeasure  at 
being  reduced  to  a  single  sheet  was  very  keen,  and  they 
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On®  of  a  Series  of  Post-Cards  Issued  in  France  in  Commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  United  States  Entering  Into  the  War 
on  the  Side  of  the  Allies. 

argued  that  if  the  shortage  of  paper  was  so  acute  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  bureaucrats  to  do  some  economizing  also 
in  the  use  of  paper.  The  bureaucratic  waste  of  paper  is 
proverbial  in  France.  It  is  related  that  a  soldier  used  up 
3  cents’  worth  of  paper,  at  the  Government’s  expense,  in 
putting  through  his  claim  for  a  bonus  of  1  cent  due  him 
for  killing  a  rat  in  the  trenches.  It  is  charged  that  the 
official  bureaus  of  England  are  also  very  extravagant  in 
the  use  of  paper. 

The  regular  price  of  the  French  Government’s  official 
journal  has  heretofore  been  5  centimes  (1  cent).  It  con¬ 
sists  of  20  to  60  pages,  according  to  official  publication 
needs.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  steady  and  rather  unex¬ 
pected  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  journal.  As  the 
contents  are  limited  to  official  notices,  the  publishers  were 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  continual  expansion.  Investi¬ 
gation  disclosed  the  fact  that  in  the  populous  districts  of 
Paris  the  journal  was  bought  in  large  lots  by  costermongers 
for  use  as  wrapping-paper.  At  the  present  price  of 
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wrapping-paper,  the  Journal  Officiel  was  a  cheap  invest¬ 
ment.  The  price  has  now  been  raised  to  50  centimes  (10 
cents)  a  copy. 

GERMANY. 

In  the  trade  papers  the  printers  are  cautioned  to  be 
exceedingly  careful  with  their  rollers,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  their  recasting,  because  this  requires  always  the 
addition  of  new  composition,  which  is  now  exceedingly 


French  Post-Card  Commemorating  the  Entrance  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  War  with  the  Allies. 

scarce.  New  composition  can  no  longer  be  made  because 
glycerin  is  not  obtainable,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
find  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  this  essential  constituent. 

One  of  the  German  press-building  concerns,  in  order  to 
fancifully  convey  the  idea  of  speed  inherent  in  its  leading 
press,  calls  it  the  “  Windsbraut,”  meaning  “  bride  of  the 
wind.”  Rather  poetical. 

Doctor  Mayer,  of  the  commercial  high  school  of  Mann¬ 
heim,  has  invented  an  electrical  typewriter,  which  will 
eliminate,  it  is  claimed,  the  application  of  all  physical  force 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  typefounding  house  of  Schelter  &  Giesecke,  at 
Leipsic,  advertises  that  it  has  over  1,320,000  pounds  of  type 
in  stock,  and  therefore,  despite  the  shortage  in  metal  sup¬ 
plies,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  orders. 

It  is  reported  by  way  of  Copenhagen  that  the  Ber¬ 
lin  newspaper  publishers  have  informed  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  that  they  are  in  pressing  danger  of 
being  forced  to  suspend  publication,  owing  to  the  paper 


shortage.  They  ask  him  to  take  steps  to  increase  the  sup¬ 
ply,  and  particularly  to  furnish  fuel  to  paper  factories. 
The  situation  was  recently  emphasized  by  the  newspapers 
refusing  to  publish  a  speech  before  the  Reichstag  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Hellferich. 

AUSTRALIA. 


The  principal  papers  of  New  Zealand  have  raised  their 
price  to  2  pence. 

The  Printing  Trade  Wages  Board,  of  Victoria,  in  De¬ 
cember  last,  secured  a  new  wage-scale.  According  to  this, 
the  higher  class  of  bookbindery  workers  received  an  ad¬ 
vance  to  71  shillings  ($17.27)  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 
The  lower  ranks  of  workers  have  also  received  propor¬ 
tionate  advances.  Females  working  as  “  improvers  ”  start 
at  8  shillings  per  week  and  rise  to  23  shillings  in  the  fifth 
year. 


In  the  bookbinding  department  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Brisbane,  Queensland,  the  overseer  gets 
£325  ($1,581)  per  year,  and  the  foreman  £285  ($1,409). 
The  bookbinders  receive  from  9%  to  11  shillings  ($2.27  to 
$2.67)  per  day,  and  the  forewoman  £140  ($681)  per  year. 
In  the  ruling  department  the  overseer  gets  £250  ($1,216) 
per  year,  and  the  rulers  from  10  to  11  shillings  ($2.43  to 
$2.67)  per  day. 


Japanese  and  Russian  soldiers  are  wearing  clothing 
made  of  paper.  Kamiko,  as  paper  clothing  is  called  in 
Japan,  is  made  from  the  mulberry  tree.  The  paper  has 
but  little  sizing  in  it,  and,  though  soft  and  warm,  a  thin 
layer  of  silk  wadding  is  placed  between  two  sheets  of  the 
paper,  and  the  whole  is  quilted.  Japanese  soldiers  realized 
the  value  of  this  sort  of  clothing  when  they  had  to  go 
through  a  Siberian  winter.  Its  only  drawback  is  that  it 
is  not  washable.  A  company  in  Yokohama  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  large  quantities  of  paper  shirts  to  the  Russian  army. 
The  garments  made  by  the  Yokohama  firm  are  of  tough, 
soft  fabric,  strong  enough  to  hold  buttons  sewn  on  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  appear  to  be  very  serviceable. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  Industrial  Association  on  April  1  opened  in 
Lucerne  an  exposition  of  posters  and  mercantile  printing, 
bookbindings  and  keramic  productions. 

Beginning  with  April  1,  a  new  advance  in  paper  prices 
was  announced.  The  price  for  100  kilograms  of  news-paper 
is  now  51  francs  (or  $4.47  per  100  pounds),  an  advance  of 
8  francs. 

SPAIN. 

The  Diario  Official,  of  Montevideo,  published  recently 
a  law  imposing  taxes  on  all  lettering  and  advertisements 
visible  from  the  public  ways  of  the  city  and  department  of 
Montevideo.  The  law  applies  to  all  railway  stations,  places 
of  amusement,  commercial  and  industrial  establishments 
to  which  the  public  has  access,  and  to  vehicles,  tram-cars, 
railway  cars  and  omnibuses. 


DENMARK. 


A  report  from  Copenhagen  states  that  a  petition  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  by  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  this  country,  asking  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  paper  duties,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  procure  additional  necessary  quantities  from  Sweden 
and  Germany. 


The  Hague  Court  of  Justice  has  sentenced  the  editor  of 
the  Telegraaf,  one  of  Holland’s  noted  papers,  to  three 
months’  imprisonment  for  having  written  an  article  enti¬ 
tled  “  The  Scoundrels  of  Europe.” 
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PROCESS  ENGRAVING 


Queries  regarding  process  engraving,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers,  are  solicited  for  this  department.  Our  technical 
research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


A  Substitute  for  Copper  Wanted. 

“  Publisher,”  Dayon,  Ohio,  writes :  “  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  in  your  engraving  department  notes  about  the  trouble 
they  are  having  in  England  in  getting  copper  for  photo¬ 
engraving.  Is  it  not  possible  that  an  inventor  may  find 
a  substitute  metal  to  engrave  upon?  ‘  Necessity  being 
the  mother,’  etc.  A  paragraph  in  The  Inland  Printer 
might  bring  out  such  a  substitute.” 

Answer. —  The  writer  has  experimented  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  substitutes  for  copper  offered  the  engraver.  Read¬ 
ers  will  recall  the  reports  made  here  on  Monel  metal, 
and,  again,  on  soft  iron  sheets  on  which  a  film  of  elec¬ 
trolytic  copper  had  been  deposited.  Only  recently  a  new 
kind  of  bronze  has  been  tried;  it  was  not  only  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  etch,  but  it  was  too  hard  for  cutting-tools.  The 
war  has  brought  zinc  more  into  use  in  Europe  for  half¬ 
tones  than  formerly,  and  it  may  bring  the  same  result 
here. 

The  Orloff  Color  Process. 

Fred  R.  Dent,  Ontario,  Canada,  asks:  “What  has 
become  of  the  Orloff  color  process  which  created  quite  a 
sensation  in  London  when  I  was  an  apprentice?  Is  it  in 
use  on  this  continent?  I  have  not  heard  of  it  in  many 
years.” 

Answer. —  The  Orloff  process  was  not  so  much  of  a 
process  as  it  was  a  press.  The  principle  of  the  press  was 
to  print  from  color-blocks  on  a  large  cylinder  covered 
with  a  composition.  This  composition  cylinder  received 
all  the  colors,  which  were  then  printed  on  paper.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  so  engrave  the  color-blocks  that  the 
colors  would  go  on  the  composition  cylinder  side  by  side, 
or,  if  colors  were  superimposed,  the  plates  were  engraved 
in  line  or  dot  tints,  as  solid  colors  could  not  be  used.  The 
press  never  came  into  general  use,  but  was  found  useful 
in  printing  safety  tints  on  banknotes  and  checks  and  it 
is  still  used  in  printing  European  government  money. 

Fruwith’s  Automatic  Focusing  System. 

Herman  Fruwith,  54  Hart  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
sends  this  department  his  book  of  scales  and  tables  com¬ 
prising  a  system  of  automatic  focusing-  for  cameras  and 
asks  an  opinion  on  it. 

Answer. —  An  automatic  method  of  focusing  for  process 
cameras  is  indeed  a  time  and  money  saver.  Many  plans 
have  been  suggested  for  doing  this.  Mr.  Fruwith’s  sys¬ 
tem  consists  of  scales  with  2,000  divisions,  to  be  attached 
to  the  camera  stand  and  bed,  and  a  book  containing  13,000 
ratios  of  reduction  or  enlargement.  One  must  see  the  book 
to  appreciate  the  tremendous  labor  it  has  been  to  compile 
it,  and  readers  are  recommended  to  write  to  Mr.  Fruwith 


about  it.  Once  this  system  is  installed,  a  rule  and  ground- 
glass  is  not  required  to  focus  by.  The  copy  is  marked  with 
its  proper  ratio  as  found  in  the  book ;  then  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  camera  to  a  certain  number  on  the  scale 
and  the  back  of  the  camera  to  a  number,  when  the  proper 
size  of  the  image  and  the  focus  is  had  absolutely.  A  val¬ 
uable  feature  is  that  one  can  readily  determine  copies  that 
can  be  photographed  in  the  same  focus.  Cameras  on  which 
this  system  is  used  must  be  solidly  built,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  good  business  enterprise  for  camera-makers  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  automatic  focusing  system  with  their  cameras. 

Plate  Engraving  and  Photoengraving. 

James  C.  Judson,  Chicago,  asks  as  to  the  relative 
labor  importance  of  the  card-plate  engraving  and  the 
photoengraving  business.  As  there  are  no  recent  United 
States  Census  returns,  the  best  information  from  author¬ 
ities  on  the  subject  is  as  follows:  The  Engravers'  Bulle¬ 
tin,  the  official  organ  of  the  plate  engravers  and  printers, 
says :  “  Plate  engraving  was  established  in  Boston  in  the 
year  1700.  At  the  present  time  there  are  750  shops 
engaged  in  the  business  of  steel  and  copper  plate  engrav¬ 
ing  and  printing.  The  average  number  of  persons 
employed  in  a  shop  is  about  sixteen.  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston  and  Chicago  contain  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  shops  in  the  United  States.  There  are  shops  in  150 
cities.” 

Now  as  to  the  photoengraving  business:  There  are 
probably  700  photoengraving  plants  in  the  United  States, 
there  being  seventy  in  New  York  city  alone.  Matthew 
Woll,  president  of  the  International  Photoengravers’ 
Union,  says  his  union  has  a  membership  of  6,000  men. 
How  many  workers  there  are  at  the  business  outside  the 
union  is  not  known.  The  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  these  figures  is  that  the  plate  engravers’  totals 
include  the  plate  printers  as  well,  who  outnumber  the 
plate  engravers  many  times,  while  the  photoengravers’ 
figures  comprise  only  journeymen  engravers.  Should  the 
printers  from  photoengraved  plates  be  included,  it  would 
take  in  every  pressman  in  the  country. 

Enamel  for  Zinc. 

A  writer,  who  asks  that  his  name  be  not  mentioned, 
thanks  The  Inland  Printer  for  giving  him  the  informa¬ 
tion  through  which  he  made  a  success  of  etching  zinc 
away  off  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  A  portion  of 
his  letter  is  as  follows: 

“  Down  here  one  seldom  sees  a  sheet  of  copper  for 
engraving  purposes.  All  half-tones  are  etched  on  zinc. 
Linework  is,  of  course,  done  by  the  albumen-ink  method, 
and  so  was  half-tone  until  we  found  the  trick  of  using 
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enamel  on  zinc,  and  I  must  thank  The  Inland  Printer 
for  setting  me  right  when  I  almost  despaired  of  ever 
being  able  to  manage  the  fish-glue  for  an  acid  resist  on 
zinc.  The  secret,  as  you  told  it,  was  an  extremely  simple 
one,  and  it  was  only  this :  ‘  Remember  that  it  is  water 

that  softens  the  enamel  on  zinc,  so  use  a  strong  etching 
solution,  do  the  work  quickly  and  avoid  washing  the 
enamel  much  under  the  tap.’  My  formula  is  easily  re¬ 
membered:  I  take  one-half  as  much  fish-glue  as  I  do 
water,  and  one-twenty-fourth  as  much  bichromate  of 
ammonia  as  I  do  water.  After  printing,  I  develop  quickly, 
stain  with  a  calico  blue  and  then  flow  with  a  strong  alum 
solution,  which  turns  the  print  a  brilliant  blue  so  that 
any  scum  in  the  print  can  be  seen;  this  also  hardens  the 
enamel  to  some  extent.  Burn  in  to  a  brown  and  etch 
in  a  nitric-acid  bath  of  one  part  acid  to  ten  of  water, 
rinse  quickly  under  the  tap,  and  either  drive  off  the  water 
with  a  little  wood  alcohol  or  soak  it  off  with  a  blotter 
and  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  the  acid  bath  softening 
the  enamel.  For  deep  etching,  I  ink  up  and  powder  after 
the  first  etching.” 

Economy  in  Copper  and  Enamel. 

In  these  times,  conservation  of  material  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  engraver  in  every  direction,  and  here  are 
two  instances  in  which  economies  may  be  made  without 
causing  any  suffering  as  to  quality  or  time: 

A  properly  constructed  guillotine  for  cutting  up  cop¬ 
per  sheets  saves  the  line  of  copper,  at  least  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  wide,  wasted  by  the  saw,  and  in  turning  negatives 
on  a  glass  plate  for  printing  they  can  be  laid  much  closer 
together  if  a  guillotine  instead  of  a  saw  is  going  to  be 
used  later  to  cut  them  apart.  Of  course  there  are  angles 
and  notches  where  the  saw  must  be  used,  still  a  guillotine 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  plant. 

Then,  there  is  much  waste  of  enamel  solution  which  is 
unnecessary.  When  coating  a  plate  with  enamel,  the  first 
one  or  two  coatings  are  usually  allowed  to  flow  off  the 
plate  into  the  sink  as  waste.  This  enamel  might  be 
drained  into  a  bottle,  in  which  is  a  funnel,  and  refiltered 
for  use.  It  is  perfectly  good.  A  good  way  is  to  test  the 
thickness  of  the  enamel  in  use  with  a  hydrometer  and 
see  that  the  enamel  drained  from  the  plate  is  of  the  same 
density  before  using  it  over.  The  addition  of  glue  will 
thicken  it,  and  water  will  thin  it.  Enamel  usually  tests 
ten  degrees  with  a  hydrometer,  and  much  more  is  wasted 
in  the  sink  than  is  used. 

Colors  for  Retouching  Photographs. 

A  student  in  the  L.  C.  C.  School  of  Photoengraving, 
in  an  examination  paper,  gave  some  valuable  hints  for 
retouching  photographs  for  reproduction,  from  which  the 
following  paragraphs  are  taken: 

“  The  colors  most  useful  for  working  up  warm-toned 
or  reddish  silver  prints  are  brown  madder,  cooled,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  with  lampblack  or  sepia;  and  with  sufficient  gum 
arabic  added  to  match  the  surface  of  the  print,  will  be 
found  best  for  the  shadows  and  dark  half-tones.  For  the 
lighter  tones,  Indian  red,  sepia  and  black  mixed  with 
Chinese  white,  but  without  gum.  For  the  high  lights,  a 
process  white,  such  as  Ullmanine  or  blanc  d’argent. 

“  For  retouching  glossy  bromid  prints,  use  sepia  and 
lampblack,  with  sufficient  gum  arabic  to  match  the  paper 
surface.  For  high  lights,  a  process  white  only  should  be 
used. 

“  Platinotypes  receive  much  the  same  treatment  as 
bromids,  only  greater  care  must  be  exercised  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  making  corrections  should  mistakes  occur 


during  retouching.  Some  platinotypes  have  a  surface 
almost  as  porous  as  blotting-paper.  Wherever  possible, 
the  use  of  Chinese  white,  or  body  color  in  any  form, 
should  be  avoided.  In  some  cases  a  conte  crayon  may 
be  used  for  strengthening  the  shadows.  Chinese  white, 
owing  to  its  unsatisfactory  photographic  quality,  is  un¬ 
suitable  for  high  lights  and  finds  its  chief  use  only  in 
admixture  with  other  color  to  make  half-tone  tints.  Proc¬ 
ess  white  will  be  found  exactly  the  reverse,  that  is  to  say, 
valuable  only  when  used  pure  for  high  lights,  and  quite 
unsuitable  for  mixed  tints,  which  invariably  photograph 
unevenly  and  much  lighter  than  they  appear  to  the  eye. 
Messrs.  Winsor  &  Newton  have  in  their  aerograph  colors 
a  new  process  white  which  can  be  quite  safely  used  either 
in  admixture  or  pure.” 

New  Photoengraving  Machinery. 

At  the  recent  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Con¬ 
vention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  there  was 
an  exhibit  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  of  special  interest  to  the  pho¬ 
toengraver.  There  was  a  new  idea  in  routing-machines 
in  which  the  motor  and  router  spindle  are  on  the  same 
shaft,  so  there  are  no  connecting  belts  or  pulleys  what¬ 
ever.  It  was  just  as  if  a  small  motor  were  mounted  on  top 
of  the  ordinary  router-head.  The  motor  is  enclosed  in  an 
aluminum  cylinder,  from  which  a  pipe  leads  a  current  of 
air,  made  by  fans  on  the  motor.  This  air  current  blows 
away  the  chips  from  the  cutter.  A  monorail  trimmer  and 
saw-table  shown  is  surely  a  great  improvement  on  pre¬ 
vious  trimmers  for  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked. 
Then,  there  was  a  beltless  wood  and  metal  planer  with  a 
quick-clamping  device,  and  a  combined  jig-saw  and  drill 
built  so  as  to  prevent  vibration  and  which  also  had  a 
simple  way  of  quickly  fastening  the  saw-blade  for  inte¬ 
rior  mortising. 

Art  Schools  in  New  York. 

“  Printer,”  Norwood,  Ohio,  writes :  “  I  have  a  daugh¬ 

ter  just  out  of  high  school  who  has  a  decided  talent  for 
drawing  and  who  would  like  to  study  decorating.  I  mean 
decorative  drawing,  or,  at  least,  its  principles,  that  she 
might  make  use  of  it  later  in  whatever  branch  of  decora¬ 
tion  she  might  take  up.  She  thinks  that  the  only  place 
to  study  is  New  York,  so  I  write  to  inquire  about  the 
best  art  schools  there  and  if  you  have  any  advice  to  offer 
on  the  subject.” 

Answer. —  New  York  has  several  kinds  of  art  schools 
—  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Among  the  best,  there  are 
the  great  schools  like  the  one  connected  with  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design,  which  has  turned  out  many  of  our  most 
successful  artists.  It  is  at  58  West  Fifty-seventh  street, 
and  the  secretary  is  Harry  A.  Watrous.  Cooper  Insti¬ 
tute,  Eighth  street  and  Third  avenue,  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  schools.  Tuition  is  free,  consequently  there  is 
a  list  waiting  for  years  for  admission.  The  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute,  215  Ryerson  street,  Brooklyn,  is  another  of  the  great 
art  schools.  Walter  Scott  Perry  is  the  director.  Besides 
these,  there  is  the  Art  Students’  League,  215  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  which  is  run  by  the  students  themselves; 
its  secretary  is  Owen  Brainard.  But  why  consider  New 
York  at  all  when  Cincinnati  has  such  practical  schools 
of  art?  If  one  has  the  real  genius  for  art  the  school 
makes  little  difference.  The  one  nearest  home  is,  all 
things  considered,  the  best.  No  girl  should  go  alone  to 
New  York,  or  any  other  large  city,  to  study  art.  Our 
country  has  already  too  many  girls  who  were  wrecked  in 
attempting  it. 


Halftone  Printing  on  Antique  Book  Paper  by  The  Davis  Press,  Inc.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  “Multitone”  halftone  by  Howard-Wesson  Co.,  Worcester.  These  firms  have 
been  making  a  special  study  in  developing  this  difficult  and  revolutionizing  process. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


A  Request  for  Advice  on  Punctuation. 

W.  D.  H.,  Madelia,  Minnesota,  writes:  “As  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  expert  advice  as  to  punctuation,  I  appeal  to  you, 
with  the  request  that  you  give  me  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  following:  ‘  that 
that  is  is  that  that  is  not  is  not  is  not  that  it  it  is  is  it  not.’ 
Now,  I  have  punctuated  this  mess  of  words  as  follows, 
but  am  not  so  sure  that  I  am  correct,  as  others  have  dif¬ 
fered  with  me  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Here  is  my  ver¬ 
sion  :  ‘  That  that  is,  is.  That  that  is  not,  is  not.  Is  not 

that  it?  It  is.  Is  it  not?  ’  What  do  you  think  about  it?  ” 

Answer. —  The  only  truthful  answer  I  can  give  to  the 
question  at  the  end  of  the  letter  is  that  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  can  not  conceive  any  possible  circum¬ 
stances  that  would  tempt  any  one  to  write  such  a  mess  of 
words,  and  if  any  one  did  write  them  seriously  he  would 
divide  them  into  the  natural  groups  that  would  show  his 
meaning.  I  can  not  do  any  better  with  it  than  our  corre¬ 
spondent  has  done. 

On  Commas,  Capitals,  Etc. 

E.  R.,  San  Francisco,  California,  sends  this:  “I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  proofreader  who  knocks  writers  for  not 
using  commas  correctly,  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer. 

“  This  matter  of  enclosing  parenthetical  clauses  with 
only  one  comma  (at  the  end)  I  come  across  every  day. 
‘  The  old  man,’  in  his  writings,  habitually  does  this,  and 
I  try  to  correct  it  as  often  as  possible,  but  I  don’t  always 
get  a  chance. 

“  I  don’t  believe  that  writers,  in  such  an  expression  as 
‘  Bertha  the  twelve-year-old  daughter  of  the  mayor,  came 
running,’  etc.,  make  such  a  mistake  through  ignorance; 
it  is  simply  carelessness.  Another  similar  case  is  the 
insertion  of  a  comma  where  there  should  be  none,  when 
the  writer  is  under  the  impression  that  he  has  written  a 
parenthetical  phrase.  A  news  item  which  just  came  in  is 
an  illustration :  ‘  This  association  hereby  declares  it  to 

be  contrary  to  its  code  of  ethics  to  mention  any  physician, 
as  “  doctor  ”  in  any  of  its  news  items.’ 

“  As  to  capitalization,  my  rule  is  to  keep  practically 
everything  down  except  words  beginning  a  sentence  and 
proper  names  —  I  can’t  recall  any  exceptions  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  The  same  thing  goes  for  hyphens,  also  —  ‘  Don’t!  ’ 
I  can’t  see  why  any  one  should  hyphenate  a  combination 
like  ‘  well  known,’  ‘  dough  bellied,’  *  mail  order,’  etc.  The 
first  parts  of  these  combinations  are  simply  adverbs  mod¬ 
ifying  adjectives,  or  adjectives  modifying  nouns. 

“  The  only  rule  which  most  people  seem  to  have  is  ‘  I’ve 
never  done  it  differently  ’  or  ‘  That’s  the  way  it’s  always 
been  done  ’  - —  which  are  no  arguments  at  all.” 

Answer. —  It  is  certainly  very  strange  that  we  have  so 
much  confusion  in  essentially  simple  matters  like  punc¬ 


tuation.  Some  persons,  including  many  scholars,  surely 
are  subject  to  obsessions  which  operate  disastrously,  and 
these  obsessions  seem  to  hold  more  persistently  in  relation 
to  minutke  than  they  do  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
large  things  they  discuss.  What  causes  this  may  or  may 
not  some  time  be  ascertained  psychologically.  Meantime 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  mere  fact,  and  it  must 
be  accepted  as  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  a  condition  that  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  seems 
likely  to  last  forever.  Much  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  commas,  also  much  wisdom.  But  the  silliest  phase 
of  the  subject,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  failure  to  reach 
universal  agreement  on  certain  essentials  and  preserve 
it.  What  our  correspondent  says  about  carelessness  must 
be  true  in  many  cases,  but  such  results  as  those  con¬ 
demned  by  him  are  sometimes  actually  prescribed  by  writ¬ 
ers  as  correct.  The.  omission  of  the  complementary  comma 
in  the  cases  quoted  is  one  of  the  most  patent  errors,  yet 
I  have  not  only  seen  copy  in  which  it  occurred  regularly, 
but  have  heard  of  specific  orders  to  printers  that  they 
must  not  insert  the  missing  commas  in  such  places.  These 
orders  must  be  obeyed  when  peremptorily  given,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  order  real  errors  to  be  made,  for  what 
a  customer  especially  specifies  in  his  order  is  right  for  his 
work,  no  matter  how  wrong  it  may  be  in  general.  The 
only  alternative  open  to  the  printer  is  rejection  of  the 
work,  which  is  not  the  most  likely  happening.  How  many 
printers  can  afford  to  reject  work  because  the  customer 
will  not  have  commas  properly  regulated?  But  —  one 
thing  we  can  not  afford  to  forget  —  the  other  persons  are 
as  well  entitled  to  exercise  their  personal  choice  as  we 
are  to  ours,  and  much  of  our  print  is  just  as  good  with 
or  without  commas. 

As  to  capitals  I  can  not  refrain  from  saying  that  our 
correspondent  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  careless  than  those 
who  omit  commas,  or  at  any  rate  more  thoughtless.  He 
expresses  what  is  very  easily  said,  but  which  will  not 
work  as  a  rule,  since  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
find  two  persons  who  would  always  agree  in  applying  it. 
Here  also  we  shall  have  to  get  along  with  confusion  worse 
confounded,  just  as  we  have  done  hitherto,  since  few  of 
us  are  at  all  willing  to  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  know 
best.  How  much  more  satisfactory  it  would  be  if  we 
could  all  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  name! 
An  instance  of  extreme  asininity,  encountered  in  my  own 
work  as  a  printer’s  proofreader,  may  here  exemplify  the 
present  wide  range  of  disagreement.  One  of  the  best- 
known  publishing  firms  in  the  country,  having  adopted  the 
style  of  printing  the  German  von  always  without  a  capital 
(which  is  correct,  in  my  opinion,  only  when  preceded  by 
a  name),  actually  sent  us  copy  having  a  paragraph  begin¬ 
ning  with  Von  Somebody,  with  a  change  marked  of  Von 
to  von.  Our  operator  naturally  began  the  paragraph  with 
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a  capital,  and  of  course  the  first  proofreader  did  not 
change  it.  Author’s  proof  came  back  not  only  with  the 
V  marked  lower-case,  but  with  a  sharp  reminder  that  we 
had  made  it  different  from  copy!  That  paragraph  had  to 
be  made  to  begin  with  a  lower-case  letter! 

It  would  be  utterly  useless  for  me  to  attempt  argument 
that  will  convince  any  one  who  has  such  notions  as  those 
in  the  letter  about  compounds.  I  published  all  of  my  argu¬ 
ments  in  a  book  many  years  ago,  and  have  repeated  them 
often  in  this  magazine.  All  that  is  necessary  now  is  to 
say  that  they  are  essentially  unchanged,  and  my  obsti¬ 
nacy  still  holds  as  pitted  against  the  pertinacity  of  this 
anarchistic  refusal  to  accept  a  reasonable  practice.  Many 
people  (multitudes,  in  fact)  dislike  hyphens  in  words;  but 
our  best  books  contain  many  instances  of  their  use,  though 
very  seldom  is  a  book  decently  systematic  in  this  respect. 
Depai-tures  from  system  vary  through’  all  possible  degrees, 
from  the  splitting  by  spaces  of  long-established  single 
words  to  the  insertion  of  hyphens  where  the  separated 
words  are  in  their  regular  grammatical  use  as  such.  Brit¬ 
ish  print  shows  more  hyphened  compounds  than  American 
print  does.  But  the  only  real  controlling  factor  in  either 
case  is,  in  general,  personal  whim.  What  else  could  make 
writers  now  insist  upon  such  a  form  as  semi-colon  instead 
of  the  familiar  form  semicolon?  Yet  this  is  only  one  of 
many  instances  that  could  be  cited  offhand.  One  more 
impressive  case  may  be  mentioned.  An  English  author 
watched  his  work  through  the  press  very  carefully,  and 
one  thing  he  insisted  upon  with  special  emphasis  was 
that  the  word  nowadays  must  not  appear  so,  but  must  be 
made  now-a-days.  Every  one  seems  to  have  some  special 
personal  notions,  and  no  one  seems  willing  to  admit  that 
others  may  know  better.  The  man  who  told  me  most  sin¬ 
cerely  that  he -was  open  to  conviction,  and  who  spent  many 
days  looking  through  books  for  hyphens,  must  have  passed 
over  thousands  of  them  without  realizing  their  presence. 
He  could  not  see  what  he  did  not  want  to  see.  But  even 
he  clearly  perceived  that  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  letter 
are  not  of  the  grammatical  nature  there  asserted  for  them. 


INCREASING  SPEED  IN  SETTING  TYPE. 

BY  ANNIE  M.  KEMPTON. 

In  endeavoring  to  increase  speed,  the  writer  found  the 
difference  between  the  good  rate  of  hand  composition  and 
the  speedy  lay  principally  in  method.  The  writer  was  not 
taught  the  best  method,  but  ferreted  it  out  alone,  and 
thought  a  new  discovery  had  been  made,  for  careful 
observation  of  fellow  workers  and  conversation  with  com¬ 
positors  outside  showed  the  “  new  ”  system  was  not  com¬ 
monly  in  use  and  was  an  eye-opener  to  many  who  tried 
it  after  being  told.  It  finally  developed  that  the  “  new  ” 
system  was  in  vogue  with  the  compositors  who  learned 
before  the  days  of  the  machines,  and  that  some  of  these 
had  passed  the  method  down  as  they  learned  it  in  the  big 
book  offices.  But  the  younger  generation,  having  done 
little  piece  work,  had  set  the  more  laborious  method  aside, 
and  it  became  practically  a  lost  art.  The  reader  will 
notice  that  most  hand  compositors  rest  the  left  hand  hold¬ 
ing  the  stick  on  the  front  edge  of  the  lower  case,  and 
bring  the  right  hand  to  it  when  they  wish  to  deposit  a 
piece  of  type  in  the  stick.  If,  instead,  they  would  follow 
the  right  hand  with  the  left,  the  journey  to  the  stick  would 
be  shortened  and  more  composition  would  be  the  result. 
This  latter  method  requires  entire  concentration  of  the 
mind,  at  least  at  the  start,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  a  deep  breath  once  in  a  while,  but  you  will  go  home 
feeling  pleased  with  your  day’s  work. 
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PROPER  DIVIDING  OF  WORDS. 

BY  P.  HORACE  TEALL. 

ROBABLY  everything  that  can  be  said 
about  dividing  words  at  the  ends  of  lines 
has  been  said  and  printed  many  times;  in 
fact,  the  repeated  statement  of  clearly 
erroneous  notions  is  more  potent  than 
anything  else  as  an  excuse  for  any  new 
utterance  on  a  subject  so  intrinsically 
insignificant.  But  no  subject,  especially 
while  open  to  differing  opinions,  is  beyond  real  elucida¬ 
tion  even  if  only  by  new  words  for  old  ideas. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  such  a  case,  and 
yet,  as  in  many  other  unsettled  matters,  enthusiastic 
advocacy  of  a  simple  system  seems  to  be  the  only  means 
of  securing  comfortable  agreement  in  practice.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  initial  move  may  well  be  destructive  of  some 
notions,  old  and  new,  that  are  really  obstructive.  Some 
of  the  older  fallacies  already  have  had  their  day,  and, 
on  proving  their  inadequacy  by  the  test  of  common  sense, 
have  passed.  These  need  not  be  separately  considered 
here,  but  neither  do  we  need  to  inquire  too  closely  whether 
any  disapproved  notion  is  of  that  nature  or  not. 

One  of  the  most  specious  and  yet  impossible  theories 
is  that  words  should  be  divided  into  their  etymological 
elements.  Specious,  because  absolutely  correct  as  to  some 
words.  Impossible,  because  so  few  people  know  what  the 
elements  are,  and  because  of  resulting  absurdities,  such 
as  dividing  infantry  into  infant  and  ry.  Infantry  divided 
as  here  called  absurd  shows  its  real  etymology,  but  implies 
a  meaning  that  makes  our  soldiers  actual  infants,  which 
of  course  they  are  not.  But  this  is  mentioned  only  for  the 
purpose  of  rejecting  it  as  a  whole,  even  while  we  retain 
some  divisions  in  accord  with  it,  but  for  another  reason. 
This  other  reason  is  simply  the  fact  that  the  division  of 
words  into  syllables  sometimes  coincides  with  the  division 
into  etymological  elements. 

Always  the  prevailing  idea  has  been  that  words  must 
be  divided  between  syllables,  but  the  constitution  of  a 
syllable  is  even  yet  subject  to  differing  interpretation. 
Without  effort  to  elucidate  the  differences,  which  elucida¬ 
tion  might  be  interesting,  but  is  not  essential,  statement 
of  the  present  prevalent  understanding  may  be  serviceable. 

The  commonest  distinction  is  between  syllables  having 
a  long  vowel,  as  the  a  in  hate,  and  those  with  a  short 
vowel,  as  a  in  hat.  Few  indeed  are  the  words  in  which 
these  sounds  are  not  correctly  uttered  by  every  one,  yet 
some  of  the  commonest  errors  in  division  arise  through 
failure  to  make  the  simple  distinction  that  should  be  made. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  of  this  kind  is  found  in 
the  word  capable.  Many  compositors  always  divide  it  into 
cap  and  able,  and  many  proofreaders  do  not  correct  it. 

To  show  the  right  sound  unmistakably  in  such  words  as 
capable  the  division  must  be  made  ca  and  pable,  since  cap 
indicates  the  sound  as  in  hat,  not  that  of  hate.  A  long 
vowel  (also  an  obscure  one  as  in  ca-pacity)  between  con¬ 
sonants  ends  an  open  syllable,  and  should  never  be  shown 
with  a  consonant  following  in  the  same  syllable,  except 
where  a  whole  word  is  clearly  represented,  as  in  mak-ing, 
in  which  everybody  pronounces  clearly  make  and  ing. 

A  short  vowel,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  first  in  capital, 
is  intrinsically  part  of  a  closed  syllable,  that  is,  demands 
a  consonant  to  close  the  syllable,  as  in  cap-ital. 

This  is  meant  as  the  clearest  and  simplest  way  to  say 
what  should  be  the  easiest,  and  the  universal,  method  of 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  words. 
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But  this  writing-  is  not  intended  as  a  rule-maker’s 
dictum  in  any  respect.  Rules  are  available  for  those 
who  wish  them  in  many  books.  Probably  our  greatest 
stumbling-block  is  superabundance  of  rules,  coupled  with 
inevitable  differences  in  our  understanding  of  them.  In¬ 
deed,  the  best  set  of  rules  possible  would  be  inadequate 
for  producing  uniformity  of  practice,  for  the  very  reason 
that  persons  would  differ  as  to  their  interpretation  and 
application. 

What  can  be  said  of  rules  which,  while  they  must  mean 
something  to  their  makers,  express  no  clear  idea  to  any 
one  else?  They  must  be  ignored  altogether  or  produce 
great  confusion.  Such  a  rule  has  revealed  partly  to  the 
writer  the  cause  of  an  error  in  practice  that  had  been 
utterly  inexplicable.  This  error  was  the  division  of  words 
after  a  consonant  which  clearly  belongs  in  the  later  sylla¬ 
ble,  especially  following  a  long  vowel. 

A  pretentious  book  recently  issued,  purporting  to  indi¬ 
cate  correct  pronunciation  for  thousands  of  words  said 
by  its  author  to  be  frequently  mispronounced,  affords  the 
revelation  mentioned.  Incidentally,  the  book  gives  pro¬ 
nunciation  for  many  words  that  are  almost  never  spoken, 
and  consequently  are  not  frequently  mispronounced. 
Under  the  guise  of  historical  statement  are  many  asser¬ 
tions  of  difference  in  sound  that  have  no  historical  basis 
except  a  difference  in  characters  intended  to  show  iden¬ 
tical  sound.  We  quote  from  this  book  a  paragraph 
relating  to  the  word  barbarian,  which  is  there  divided 
barbar-ian : 

“  Although  Dr.  March  [in  the  Standard  Dictionary] 
declared  the  principle  that  ‘  the  accented  syllable  attracts 
the  adjacent  consonants,’  he  did  not  adopt  it  in  this  word, 
nor  in  such  other  words  as  agrarian,  librarian,  sectarian, 
tractarian,  trinitarian,  vegetarian.  Following  the  lead  of 
Walker,  six  other  lexicographers  give  to  the  antepenult 
of  these  words  the  sound  that  a  has  in  ale,  instead  of  that 
which  it  has  in  fare  —  the  natural  sound  given  to  it  in 
speech.” 

We  feel  justified  in  uttering  strong  warning  against 
giving  credence  to  such  statements  as  this.  The  so-called 
“  principle  ”  as  quoted  is  absolutely  unworthy,  because  it 
is  incapable  of  concrete  application.  The  present  writer 
can  not  find  a  single  instance  where  it  could  mean  any¬ 
thing,  just  as  the  author  of  the  book  evidently  failed  to 
apply  it  in  the  particular  case  chosen  by  him  for  exem¬ 
plification.  He  divides  directly  against  his  quoted  deci¬ 
sion  in  four  of  his  seven  words  —  libra-rian,  tracta-rian, 
trinita-rian,  vegeta-rian. 

The  six  lexicographers  probably  followed  the  lead  of 
Walker  only  in  living  and  writing  later  than  he  did.  At 
any  rate,  they  all  give  these  words  their  true  and  only 
natural  sound,  and  not  the  perversion  so  naively  boosted 
by  the  man  who  says  they  did  not  know  how  to  pronounce. 

In  the  Standard  Dictionary,  edition  of  1913,  are  a  few 
rules  for  division,  which  really  provide  an  answer  for 
every  possible  question. 


THE  LIMIT  OF  GEORGIA  PATIENCE. 

We  didn’t  lose  all  our  patience  when  the  compositor  who 
had  war  on  his  mind  changed  the  copy  so  as  to  make  wor¬ 
ship  read  “  warship,”  but  we’ll  be  hanged  if  it  didn’t  get  our 
goat  good  and  proper  when  the  fellow  on  another  machine 
made  the  bull  he  did.  After  we  had  written  just  as  plainly 
as  we  could  that  “  the  Colonel  appeared  in  full  battle 
array,”  when  it  came  out  in  the  paper  it  read  that  “  the 
Colonel  appeared  in  full  bottle  array.” —  Columbus  En¬ 
quirer-Sun. 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
PRINTER  AND  ITS  LESSON  FOR  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PRINTER. 

PART  II. —  INDIVIDUALISM  VERSUS  COLLECTIVISM. 

BY  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN. 

HE  leaders  in  the  printing  industry  believe 
in  cooperation.  They  know  that  competition 
has  done  itself  to  death.  The  object  of  the 
United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of 
America  is  cooperation.  Its  membership  is 
a  minority  of  proprietor-printers.  Its 
ultimate  aim  is  to  make  every  proprietor- 
printer  a  member.  The  other  great  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  printing  industry,  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  also  believes  in  cooperation.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
every  employed  printer  a  member. 

That  the  printing  industry  is  not  more  prosperous  and 
influential  is  due  to  those  who  as  proprietors  or  employees 
are  not  broad  enough  and  wise  enough  to  understand  that 
the  success  of  the  individual  chiefly  depends  upon  the  col¬ 
lective  success  of  the  industry.  The  organized  employees 
know  that  the  so-called  “scab,”*  —  the  man  who  refuses  to 
join  the  organization  —  is  an  enemy  to  the  aims  of  the 
organized  men :  better  working  conditions  and  better 
wages.  The  majority  of  non-union  employees  are  found  in 
the  smaller  communities,  but  not  a  few  of  them  are  men 
who  fear  that  through  incompetence  they  may  fail  to  get 
steady  employment  at  the  accepted  scale  —  they  fear  to 
enter  into  competition  for  employment  upon  equal  terms. 
Other  men,  having  good  positions,  remain  among  the  unor¬ 
ganized  to  save  dues  and  assessments,  oblivious  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  which  the  organization  has  secured  for  every  employee 
in  the  industry.  This  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

The  leading  article  in  the  March  (1917)  issue  of  the 
Typothetae  Bulletin,  organ  of  the  United  Typothetae  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  very  properly  takes  precisely 
the  same  view  of  what  their  employees  would  call  the 
“  scab  ”  proprietors.  We  quote: 

“  The  printer  who  sees  and  realizes  the  great  benefits  of  organiza¬ 
tion  can  hardly  understand  the  position  of  the  man  who  declines  to  join 
the  U.  T.  and  F.  C.  A.  because  of  the  expense  involved  .  .  .  — the 

many  benefits  would  far  outweigh  the  small  outlay.  .  .  .  The  unor¬ 

ganized  printer  in  general  believes  that  his  competitors  are  in  business 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  it  by  cutting  prices  and  practicing 
underhand  methods.  .  .  .  Such  beliefs  are  the  result  of  the  narrow¬ 

est,  most  selfish  and  most  foolish  and  unreasonable  view.  Reason  has 
given  way  to  prejudice.  .  .  .  The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed  that 

an  increase  in  prices  will  result  in  a  loss  of  work.  .  .  .  Membership 

in  the  U.  T.  A.  and  F.  C.  A.  will  unfailingly  bring  about  a  decided  and 
immediate  change  for  the  better.” 

Thus,  in  the  two  greater  unions  in  the  printing  industry 
the  issue  is  squarely  stated.  On  one  hand,  selfish,  ineffec¬ 
tive  individualism;  on  the  other  hand,  generous,  effective 
collectivism.  On  one  hand,  “  every  man  for  himself,  and 
the  devil  (disaster)  take  the  hindmost;”  on  the  other  hand, 
“  one  for  all  and  all  for  each.” 

The  unorganized,  whether  proprietors  or  employees,  are 
actuated  by  considerations  which  appear  to  them  to  be 
beneficial  to  themselves.  The  organized  printers  find  these 
considerations  to  be  “  narrow,  selfish  and  foolish.”  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  motives  are  “  foolish.”  No  doubt  they 
are  sincere.  We  think  they  are  based  upon  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  industrial  development,  a  sketch  of  which,  as 

*  The  word  “  scab  ”  is  used  here  in  no  offensive  sense.  The  latest 
dictionaries  define  the  word  as  a  nickname  for  those  who  refuse  to  join 
or  work  with  a  trades  union. 
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it  relates  to  printing,  was  printed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
essay.  We  believe  that  the  ineffectiveness  of  unenlight¬ 
ened,  unrestrained  competition,  whether  for  profits  or  for 
wages,  will  force  all  industries  into  cooperative  control. 

If  every  proprietor-printer  in  America  were  an  active 
member  of  the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of 
America,  that  association  would  be  invincible  in  promoting 
the  general  interests  of  the  industry,  and  would  be  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  discipline  the  refractory  members  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  International 
Typographical  Union  disciplines  its  refractory  members. 
The  great  aim  and  need  of  the  United  Typothetae  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
“  slacker  ”  proprietors.  There  needs  to  be  union  and  loy¬ 
alty  in  all  ranks  of  the  industry,  with  discipline  for  the 
disloyal  and  compulsion  for  the  “  slackers.”  There  needs 
to  be  a  union  of  all  interests  and  an  end  to  war  within 
industries,  with  wages  and  profits  scientifically  and  equita¬ 
bly  determined  by  facts,  based  upon  equalization  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  knowledge  of  costs  of  production.  Bargaining 
for  profits,  arbitrating  for  wages  (necessary  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions),  are  unscientific  and  fruitful  of  injustices. 
Every  avenue  should  be  open  to  cooperation.  There  is 
need  for  broad  statesmanship  to  guide  us  into  paths  of 
prosperity  and  justice. 

A  Congress,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  men  of  the 
non-producing,  ultimate-consumer  class,  has  been  legislat¬ 
ing  to  sustain  the  competitive  system,  but  facts  will  in  due 
time  annul  unwise  laws,  and  a  cooperative  system  will  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  industries,  with  no  other  motive  than  protection 
against  all  that  is  unfair  and  degrading  in  commercial  life, 
and  the  guaranty  of  fair  profits,  good  value  and  liberal 
wages.  The  present  Congressional  method  is  to  apply 
plasters  and  lancings  to  the  sore  spots  of  industry  instead 
of  removing  the  underlying  evil  which  creates  the  sores. 
Men  who  live  by  law  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  law¬ 
making.  Their  chief  employment  is  guiding  clients 
through  legal  entanglements  which  they  themselves  have 
erected.  No  industry  can  proceed  about  its  business  with¬ 
out  its  bodyguard  of  lawyers  to  protect  it  from  the 
ambushes  and  assaults  of  legislative  lawyers.  We  might 
with  equal  security  give  a  monopoly  of  lawmaking  to 
those  who  exploit  public  utilities  and  natural  resources. 
Would  we  not  be  immense  gainers  if  lawyers  were  declared 
ineligible  for  elective  legislative  positions?  We  can  not 
expect  a  class  to  abolish  its  sources  of  income  with  any 
more  likelihood  of  its  happening  than  for  a  slave-owning 
class  to  abolish  slavery.  Men  are  men,  of  course;  not 
angels. 

Americans  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  taught  that 
“  to  govern  better,  it  is  necessary  to  govern  less.”  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  (let  them  do  as  they  like), 
upon  which  individualism  and  the  competitive  system  were 
founded.  Applied  to  government,  this  doctrine  was  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  tyranny,  but  (as  is  usual  with  reactions)  it 
went  too  far.  Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  inefficiency  and  unprofitableness  of  the  competitive 
system  drove  the  stronger  factors  in  various  industries  into 
combinations  (trusts,  so  called),  and  while  many  of  these 
were  managed  with  good  intent,  others  became  obstructive 
and  oppressive.  To  counteract  this  development  of  the 
laissez-faire  doctrine,  Congress  was  compelled  to  reverse 
its  legislative  principles  and  enacted  a  series  of  paternal¬ 
istic  laws  in  regulation  of  trade.  The  need  of  legislation 
was  obvious,  the  intent  was  good,  but  after  twenty  years  of 
regulation,  involving  large  expenditures,  the  results  in  a 
constructive  direction  have  been  of  little  benefit  either  to 
the  industries  or  to  the  consumers.  It  is  to  everybody’s 


interest  that  every  industry  shall  prosper  and  progress  in 
ways  of  equity  to  those  engaged  in  them  and  to  those  whom 
they  serve ;  but  no  outsiders  can  govern  an  industry  so  well 
as  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  provided  that  all  of  such 
have  a  share  in  the  control. 

It  is  significant  that  in  imperialistic  Germany  the  laws 
enforce  industrial  cooperation  and  regulation  of  each 
industry  by  legally  recognized  associations  of  employers  as 
well  as  of  employees,  with  protection  to  apprentices;  and 
in  ultra-democratic  Australia,  long  ruled  by  the  Labor 
Party,  the  same  policy  is  enforced.  As  early  as  1912  there 
were  in  Australia  117  industrial  unions  of  employers  and 
192  of  employees  registered  under  the  law,  under  which 
non-unionists  have  no  status.  These  unions  have  power  to 
collect  unpaid  dues  by  legal  process,  and  are  themselves 
subject  to  fine  for  disobeying  the  law,  assessable  upon  the 
members.  In  Germany  the  wisdom  of  the  self-discipline  of 
industries  by  their  legal  associations  is  proved  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis.  The  government,  finding  it  necessary  to  conserve 
certain  metals,  required  a  report  of  the  stocks  on  hand,  and 
obtained  it  promptly  and  easily  through  the  disciplinary 
organizations  of  the  industries  using  the  metals.  What 
result  would  our  own  government  get  if  it  asked  the  pro¬ 
prietor-printer  associations  to  give  a  precise  report  of  the 
metals  in  stock  on  a  given  date  in  American  printing- 
houses? 

The  trend  of  events  foreshadows  a  return  to  as  much  of 
the  ancient  guild  system  as  may  be  adapted  to  twentieth- 
century  conditions.  Each  industry  will  govern  itself 
through  its  elective  executives,  under  the  mandate  and 
authority  of  law,  as  in  imperialistic  Germany  and  demo¬ 
cratic  Australia.  In  no  other  way  can  industries  be  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically  controlled  and  regulated.  The  reg¬ 
ulation  of  iridustries  (except  public  utilities)  en  masse  by 
governmental  boards,  with  their  innumerable  satellites  and 
intricate  procedures  and  investigations,  involves  tremen¬ 
dous  expense  (saddled  on  the  general  public),  delays,  injus¬ 
tice  and  confusion.  If  every  employing  printer  in  America 
were  a  member  of  a  national  association,  the  expense  of 
management  would  be  a  negligible  tax  on  each  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration.  With  the  power  to  discipline  its  members,  a 
national  association  could  establish  an  approved  universal 
system  of  cost-finding  and  a  system  of  price-charging,  not 
necessarily  uniform  in  all  territories,  but  uniform  in  each 
territory.  We  need  go  no  further  than  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  find  an  illustration  of  effective  and 
economical  and  swift  administration  of  a  national  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  present  aim  of  the  proprietor-printer  associations 
is  to  secure  fair  profits,  based  on  a  scientific  method  of  find¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  production.  When  this  aim  is  achieved  there 
will  be  a  close  approximation  to  uniformity  of  prices  in  pre¬ 
scribed  territories  (or  perhaps  zones,  of  which  the  larger 
cities  might  be  centers).  To  secure  a  just  uniformity  of 
prices  there  must  be  uniformity  of  conditions.  We  have 
shown  in  Part  I  that  the  prosperity  of  the  hand-press 
printers  depended  largely  upon  equal  conditions  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  Equal  conditions  exist  now  in  the  following 
respects : 

1.  —  Uniform  efficiency  of  the  machinery  used  in  the 
industry.  There  is  wide  enough  choice  of  machines  for 
every  purpose,  but  few  (if  any)  that  will  measurably  han¬ 
dicap  the  purchaser,  whether  in  city  or  country. 

2.  —  The  one-price-to-all  system  of  selling  machinery, 
apparatus  and  supplies,  which  is  the  rule  of  reputable  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  dealers,  and  which  a  national  association  of 
printers  would  be  wise  to  make  absolute. 
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3. —  The  Standard  cost-finding  system,  simple,  scientific 
and  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  printing  establishments. 

All  that  remains  to  make  for  equal  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  uniformity  of  wages  in  prescribed  territories  or 
zones.  A  journeyman’s  wages  should  be  relatively  the 
same  everywhere.  The  cost  of  living  in  remote  communi¬ 
ties  being  less  than  in  the  larger  cities,  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  is  equitable.  The  advantage  which  a  well-equipped, 
enterprising  employer  in  a  remote  community  might  derive 
from  lower  wages  is  usually  offset  by  disadvantages,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  obstacle  to  establishing  selling  prices 
which  in  effect  would  be  uniform.  A  national  association 
of  employing  printers  would  find  in  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  an  effective  ally  in  stabilizing  wages  in 
the  remote  communities.  There  can  be  no  effective  system 
of  cooperation  in  an  industry  if  the  wages  paid  are  subject 
to  individual  adjustment.  The  larger  part  of  the  wages 
paid  in  the  printing  industry  are  now  made  uniform  in  pre¬ 
scribed  areas  by  agreement  with  the  trades  unions,  and 
a  nation-wide  extension  of  this  principle  is  practicable 
and  desirable. 

Under  such  control  and  conditions  printers  everywhere 
would  be  assured  of  fair  profits  and  fair  wages.  But  what 
of  the  buyers  of  printing? 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  before  the  close  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  thing  we  call  profits  will  become  an 
agreed-upon  advance  upon  a  schedule  of  costs  submitted  to 
the  customer.  The  larger  contracts  in  railroading  and  build¬ 
ing  are  now  placed  upon  that  equitable  basis.  Why  should  a 
printer  or  any  other  manufacturer  be  subjected  to  loss 
because  of  an  unforeseen  difficulty,  or  even  an  error  in  esti¬ 
mating,  if  he  delivers  the  goods  in  a  satisfactory  manner? 
Is  it  ethical  to  take  merchandise  below  its  cost  —  cost  in¬ 
cluding  the  reasonable  payment  for  services  which  is  called 
profit?  Under  the  competitive  system  we  admit  “  It  is 
good  business,”  but,  eventually,  under  a  cooperative  system, 
it  is  possible  that  a  higher  principle  may  prevail,  based 
upon  the  superior  and  entirely  practical  business  axiom: 
“  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them.”  Business  men,  under  the  competitive 
system,  if  shrewd,  make  up  for  losses  in  one  transaction  by 
taking  excessive  profits  in  another  direction.  Goods  pur¬ 
chased  “  below  cost  ”  must  be  paid  for  in  full  by  some  one, 
and  if  that  particular  some  one  realized  the  fact,  he  would 
resent  it  as  vigorously  as  the  law  condemns  usury.  When 
costs  of  production  are  known  in  a  nationally  organized 
industry,  and  selling-prices  come  to  be  based  upon  an 
agreed-upon  advance  over  cost,  it  may  happen  that  exces¬ 
sive  profits  will  be  held  to  be  as  immoral  and  (perhaps)  as 
illegal  as  usury.  Only  when  business  can  be  done  without 
concealment  and  without  secrecy  shall  business  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  of  the  stigma  “  that  a  buyer’s  function  is 
to  cheapen,  and  a  seller’s  to  cheat.” 

Those  who  may  regard  the  above  forecast  as  Utopian 
will  concede  that  the  buyers  would  be  protected  by  a  require¬ 
ment  that  each  industry  shall  adopt  and  use  an  approved 
standard  cost-finding  system,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  estab¬ 
lishing  equitable  selling-prices.  Further,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  industry,  thoroughly  organized  and  self- 
governing,  would  be  so  uninfluential  as  to  submit  to  exces¬ 
sive  prices  sought  to  be  exacted  by  another  industry;  or 
that  a  remedy  could  not  be  found  in  properly  constituted 
courts  of  appeal.  In  France,  for  more  than  a  century  there 
have  been  courts  of  commerce,  composed  of  representative 
unsalaried  business  men,  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  their  functions  to  pass  upon  trade  practices  and 
disputes,  with  power  to  enforce  their  rulings,  subject  to 
appeal  to  a  higher  court.  In  the  United  States  the  Inter¬ 


state  Commerce  Commission  interposes  between  shippers 
and  railroads  when  tariffs  or  shipping  regulations  are  ques¬ 
tioned.  If  a  buyer  disputes  a  claim  the  seller  has  his  rem¬ 
edy  at  law,  and  the  court  will  pass  upon  both  the  quality  of 
the  service  and  the  equity  of  the  price. 

We  therefore  see  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
success  (as  in  ancient  times)  of  a  series  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  guilds,  with  nation-wide  compulsory  powers, 
composed  of  profit-earners  and  wage-earners,  as  self- 
governing  under  general  laws  as  are  Harvard  or  Yale 
Universities,  doing  their  work,  keeping  their  accounts, 
finding  their  costs  and  establishing  their  wages  and  prof¬ 
its  under  a  uniform  compulsory  system,  in  the  open,  in 
full  public  view,  abolishing  secrecy  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  business  (as  it  has  been).  A  non-secretive  system,  with 
wages  and  profits  as  fixed  a  part  of  the  chargeable  cost 
of  product  as  any  other  element  of  cost,  making  usurious 
profits  illegal  on  one  hand  and  price-cutting  illegal  on  the 
other  hand;  with  each  member  satisfied  and  prevented 
from  getting  the  better  of  another  —  “  one  for  all  and 
all  for  each !  ” 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  competitive  system  there  is  now 
slowly  being  erected  a  non-secretive  collective  system, 
which  will  advance  the  status  of  business  to  a  par  with  that 
of  the  professions,  and  will  eliminate  from  the  industries 
the  “  inferior  grade  of  persons  ”  known  as  bargainers. 


SIX  ESSENTIALS  IN  CYLINDER-PRESS 
MAKE-READY. 

BY  A.  ERNEST  MOWREY. 

1.  —  Upon  receiving  a  form  for  make-ready,  first  fig¬ 
ure  out  and  decide  upon  the  gripper  margin. 

2.  —  Place  the  form  in  position,  but  before  clamping 
and  locking  it  into  the  bed  of  the  press,  unlock  all  the 
quoins.  This  will  relieve  the  “  bow  ”  in  the  chase.  Then 
when  clamped  in  properly  both  chase  and  form  will  be 

square.” 

3.  —  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  care  in 
planing  and  locking  up  the  form  on  the  press.  Each 
quoin  should  be  locked  but  a  little  at  a  time,  starting  with 
the  bottom  quoins,  thus  insuring  an  even  lock-up  all 
around.  Forms  should  not  be  locked  too  tight,  as  this 
tends  to  lift  the  type  off  the  bed  of  the  press,  thus  causing 
trouble  in  make-ready  and  worry  in  work-ups. 

4.  —  Be  sure  that  too  much  packing  is  not  being  car¬ 
ried,  thus  causing  the  cylinder  to  ride  the  form  instead 
of  the  bearers. 

5.  —  Also,  always  be  sure  that  the  rollers  are  adjusted 
properly  to  a  trifle  less  than  type-height.  Great  care  and 
watchfulness  should  at  all  times  be  exercised,  as  rollers 
frequently  expand  and  contract  according  to  weather 
conditions. 

6.  —  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  be  sure  that  the  press 
is  always  well  oiled  while  running. 


DE  MORTIBUS. 

Upon  the  recent  death  in  a  Western  town  of  a  politician 
who  at  one  time  served  his  country  in  a  very  high  legislative 
place,  a  number  of  newspaper  men  were  collaborating  on  an 
obituary  notice. 

“  What  shall  we  say  of  the  former  Senator?  ”  asked  one 
of  the  men. 

“  Oh,  just  put  down  that  he  was  always  faithful  to  his 
trust.” 

“  And,”  queried  a  cynical  member  of  the  group,  “  shall 
we  mention  the  name  of  the  trust?  ” — Puck. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 
processes  to  an  exact  science. 


Meaning  of  Blind-Embossing. 

(1865)  A  Wyoming  printer  writes:  “In  the  April 
issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  on  page  45,  an  article  on 
embossing  appears.  Considerable  is  said  (in  this  article) 
about  “  blind-embossing.”  It  sounds  good.  But  we  are 
going  to  confess  that,  while  we  try  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
printing  subjects,  we  don’t  know  just  what  is  meant  by 
“  blind-embossing.” 

Answer. —  As  ordinary  embossing  is  a  method  of  giv¬ 
ing  relief  effect  to  printed  stock  by  the  use  of  a  die  and 
counter-die,  blind-embossing  means  producing  either  cameo 
or  intaglio  effects  on  paper  without  the  use  of  ink.  Many 
beautiful  effects  in  paneling  are  produced  by  blind¬ 
embossing. 

Poor  Presswork  Cause  of  Complaint. 

(1858)  An  Illinois  theater  manager  submits  an  adver¬ 
tisement  taken  from  two  different  newspapers,  and  writes 
as  follows :  “  I  enclose  advertisements  from  two  different 

newspapers.  I  would  thank  you  to  advise  why  advertise¬ 
ment  No.  1  is  so  indistinct  and  what  could  be  done  to 
remedy  the  trouble.  It  is  made  from  stereotype,  while  the 
other  is  printed  directly  from  the  cuts  and  type.” 

Answer. —  Ordinarily,  a  stereotype  does  not  print  up 
quite  as  well  as  type  and  original  plates.  The  specimen 
submitted  is  so  poorly  printed  that  had  the  type  and 
original  plates  been  used  it  would  not  have  been  legible. 
It  shows  the  lack  of  both  ink  and  impression.  If  the 
rollers  were  in  good  form  and  sufficient  ink  and  impres¬ 
sion  employed,  the  print  from  the  stereotype  should  equal 
the  appearance  of  the  impression  made  from  the  type. 

Gold  Ink  Troubles  Corrected. 

(1862)  A  Pennsylvania  pressman  writes  as  follows: 
“We  are  having  some  trouble  running  gold  ink  and  would 
like  some  advice  on  the  way  to  handle  this  ink.  We  are 

using  -  varnish,  which  costs  $10  a  gallon,  and  it 

seems  that  the  varnish  is  all  that  comes  up.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  have  any  information  you  can  give  us.” 

Answer. —  We  have  given  the  following  advice  to  a 
number  of  pressmen,  who  have  obtained  good  results  in 
following  it.  The  covering  capacity  of  gold  ink  is  im¬ 
proved  by  adding  about  one-fourth  ounce  of  Japan  drier 
to  each  pound  of  gold  ink.  If  the  stock  shows  through  in 
printing  heavy  plates  or  type,  add  a  small  amount  of  dark 
red  cover-ink  to  the  gold.  This  has  the  effect  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  density  of  the  ink  and  warms  up  its  tone  some¬ 
what.  The  judgment  of  the  pressman  must  govern  in 
this  case.  This  is  frequently  necessary  where  a  cheap 
stock  is  employed.  We  judge  you  are  using  the  gold  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  form  of  powder  and  varnish.  In  this  case, 
use  it  as  heavy  as  possible.  Keep  the  rollers  and  the 
plate  fairly  warm.  A  cold  plate  in  a  cool  atmosphere  will 


be  detrimental  to  good  work.  The  following  letter  has 
been  received  from  the  pressman :  “  I  received  your  letter 
and  have  followed  out  your  instructions.  Everything 
works  out  fine,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  information  given  me  in  this  matter.” 

Tympan  Pulls  out  from  Bales. 

(1866)  A  New  Jersey  platen  pressman  writes:  “I 
have  been  helped  greatly  by  the  information  that  I  have 
received  by  reading  The  Inland  Printer,  but  have  a 
problem  that  I  have  never  read  anything  about  in  that 
valuable  journal.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  else  who 
has  had  the  same  trouble,  so  I  am  going  to  put  it  up  to 

you.  I  have  a  10  by  15 - press,  and  when  I  put  on  a 

heavy  form,  after  a  few  hundred  impressions  have  been 
pulled,  the  tympan  leaves  the  bottom  tympan  bale  from 
the  center,  thereby  affecting  the  register  when  fed  the 
second  time.  It  doesn’t  come  loose  on  small  forms,  how¬ 
ever.  It  comes  up  all  along  the  lower  side,  but  seems  to 
hold  on  the  ends.  I  use  a  sheet  of  medium  weight  press- 
board,  four  sheets  of  print-paper  and  a  top  sheet  of  heavy 
manila.  The  tympan  bales  are  tight.  I  have  to  pry  them 
up,  so  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  tympan  should 
come  up.  The  bales  do  not.  I  will  appreciate  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  me  on  how  to  overcome  the  difficulty.” 

Answer. —  The  peculiar  behavior  of  the  tympan  is  a 
trouble  that  will  occasionally  occur  on  the  presses  of  the 
clam-shell  type.  It  is  probably  due  to  having  uneven  im¬ 
pression;  the  form  tends  to  strike  unevenly  on  either  the 
upper  or  the  lower  edge.  A  test  of  impression  at  the  time 
with  a  large  metal  letter  in  each  corner  of  the  chase  would 
doubtless  clear  up  the  cause.  We  suggest  the  next  time 
you  have  a  heavy  form  on  the  press  that  you  first  test 
the  uniformity  of  impression,  after  the  form  is  made 
ready.  This  test  will  not  necessarily  alter  the  make- 
ready.  Have  the  tympan  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
platen  and  lock  up  a  48-point  metal  letter  in  each  corner 
of  the  chase  and  pull  an  impression.  Examine  the  impres¬ 
sion  and  see  if  it  is  even  on  all  corners. 

Does  Irregular  Speed  of  a  Cylinder  Press  Cause 
Imperfect  Register  ? 

(1867)  A  Wisconsin  pressman  submits  a  cover 
printed  on  heavy  enameled  paper  in  three  colors.  The 
key-plate,  the  last  form  to  print,  does  not  always  regis¬ 
ter,  although  everything  has  been  done  to  avoid  the 
trouble.  We  advised  the  pressman  to  test  the  register  of 
the  press  by  pulling  a  number  of  impressions  on  the  clean 
drawsheet  after  the  press  had  reached  full  speed.  The 
pressman  writes :  “  I  have  tried  the  press  as  you  have 

suggested  by  printing  on  the  drawsheet  at  slow  speed 
and  then  at  fast  speed  and  changed  speed  several  times, 
and  the  impressions  all  registered  perfect  on  the  draw- 
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sheet.  I  have  the  rack  on  the  bed  underlaid  to  get  a  close 
fit  on  the  segment,  and  the  cylinder  rides  the  bearers 
firmly.  The  grasshoppers  are  always  in  use,  and  we 
always  see  to  it  that  the  tumbler  on  gripper  rod  rests  on 
the  pin  so  that  the  grippers  will  have  the  proper  bite  on 
the  sheet.  Still,  I  can  not  see  why  we  should  have  a 
change  in  our  register  on  the  last  color  of  a  job  when  all 
the  other  colors  worked  all  right.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  trouble.  I  still  believe 
that  it  is  caused  from  the  change  of  power.” 

What  have  our  readers  to  suggest  as  to  the  above 
trouble  ? 

Pictorial  Effect  by  Inking-Rollers. 

H.  L.  Nicholson,  of  the  Crosby  (Minn.)  Courier,  sends 
a  sheet  of  cardboard  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  pano¬ 
ramic  picture.  He  writes: 

“  I  am  enclosing  something  which  might  interest  you. 
The  view  on  the  card  was  the  result  of  running  my  rollers 
over  a  piece  of  bristol  placed  on  the  plate  of  my  jobber. 


I  had  washed  the  rollers  and  plate,  but,  not  having  any 
very  clean  rags,  had  placed  the  bristol  on  the  plate  to  take 
up  any  ink  still  left  on  the  rollers.  The  result  surprised  me. 
Have  showed  it  to  several  and  they  all  said  it  was  a  pencil¬ 
drawing.  If  you  care  to,  reproduce  it  in  your  valuable 
magazine  as  a  freak.” 

Plate-Marking  of  Wedding  Stationery. 

(1848)  A  Washington  printer  writes:  “  (1)  Can  you 
help  us  to  get  a  good  deep  panel  in  wedding-stationery 
sheets  without  pulling  in  the  corners?  We  are  using  a 
plate  of  zinc,  mounted  on  a  metal  base,  with  blotting-paper 
for  a  tympan.  This,  however,  is  unsatisfactory  because 
the  panel  is  not  deep  enough,  and  the  corners  are  puckered 
and  pulled  in  or  broken.  See  example  enclosed.  (2)  Can 
you  also  suggest  a  good  method  for  paneling  Christmas 
cards  of  three  or  four  ply?  ” 

Answer. —  (1)  The  tendency  of  the  stock  to  pucker  at 
the  corners  can  be  avoided  by  slightly  rounding  the  corners 
of  the  zinc  plate  with  a  file.  If  you  will  observe  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  plate-marks  that  appear  on  etchings,  it  will 
furnish  you  an  idea  that  can  be  adapted  for  plate-marking 
of  printed  stationery.  The  double-panel  effect,  so  pro¬ 
duced,  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  your  work  at  a  slight 
additional  cost.  Have  your  engraver  cut  a  tack-bevel  on 
your  zinc  plate.  The  depth  of  this  cut  need  not  be  over 
.003  inch.  When  you  receive  the  plate  from  the  engraver 
you  can  round  off  the  corners  with  a  fine  file.  Also  polish 
the  surface  and  edges  of  the  plate  with  crocus  cloth.  The 
smooth  condition  of  the  plate  at  and  adjacent  to  the  cor¬ 
ners  will  make  puckering  unlikely,  as  the  friction  is  re¬ 
duced.  To  further  increase  the  effective  forming  of  the 


stock,  you  may  occasionally  rub  French  chalk  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate  and  the  counter  attached  to  the  platen. 
This  plan  applies  to  embossing  of  all  kinds,  whether  hot 
or  cold.  We  recommend  the  use  of  Stewart’s  embossing- 
board  attached  to  the  platen  as  a  counter  for  panelwork 
of  this  character.  It  stands  up  well,  and  will,  if  properly 
used,  furnish  a  means  of  securing  an  easily  made  counter¬ 
die.  (2)  The  foregoing  plan  may  be  adapted  for  cards,  but 
it  may  require  two  sheets  of  the  board,  where  one  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  paper. 

Difference  in  Radius  of  Rollers  Affects  the  Laying  of  Ink. 

(1860)  A  Colorado  printer  submits  two  impressions 
of  a  half-tone  plate  printed  on  two  different  presses.  In 
one  the  high-light  dot  appears  slightly  elongated,  and  on 
this  impression  the  quantity  of  ink  appeared  to  be  about 
normal.  The  darker  impression  appears  to  carry  more 
ink,  as  the  middle  tones  are  converted  into  shadows  by 
the  filling  in  of  the  white  dots.  The  letter  reads:  “We 
are  submitting  samples  of  half-tone  printing  about  which 


we  have  been  writing.  Sample  No.  1  is  the  same  as  sent 
you  before  and  shows  the  flat  result,  without  contrast, 
obtained  on  the  press  which,  we  think,  has  developed  a 
fault.  This  12  by  18  press  was  repaired  some  time  ago 
by  a  local  mechanic,  who  lathed  a  new  steel  arm  pin  for 
the  large  gear  wheel.  It  is  there  that  we  think  an  inac¬ 
curacy  develops,  but  are  not  positive.  Sample  No.  2  shows 
the  same  plate  as  printed  on  a  larger  press  with  the  same 
ink  and  underlay.  The  result  is  much  better,  as  you  will 
note.  Can  you  suggest  how  we  can  locate  the  fault  on 
press?  ” 

Answer. —  These  samples  are  not  numbered,  but  we 
judge  the  darker  one  to  be  sample  No.  2.  If  this  is  cor¬ 
rect,  we  consider  the  darker  one  the  least  satisfactory 
of  the  two  impressions.  The  greater  quantity  of  ink  used 
in  the  dark  impression  has  caused  the  filling  up  of  the 
white  dots  in  the  middle  tones,  converting  them  into  shad¬ 
ows.  The  lighter  impression  is  not  filled  up  so  much  as 
the  other,  and  had  an  ink  been  used  that  would  not  spread 
so  much  under  pressure,  it  would  have  printed  much 
clearer  than  it  did.  Examination  with  an  enlarging-glass 
of  identical  areas  on  the  two  impressions  shows  that  the 
only  difference  in  dot  value  comes  from  the  quantity  of 
ink  used.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  change  from  one 
press  to  another  affects  the  printing  qualities  except  as 
results  from  the  greater  radius  of  roller  surface,  which, 
of  course,  improves  the  distribution  of  the  ink.  Of  the 
two  samples,  we  believe  the  darker  one  was  printed  with 
a  slightly  heavier  impression  than  the  lighter  one.  We 
can  see  no  bad  effect  in  the  printing  of  the  plate  that, 
might  come  from  the  repairs  to  which  you  refer.  The 
lack  of  contrast  in  the  plate  is  not  due  to  the  printing. 


*  Ji  %  '  "  4  >  **  -r  % 
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Freak  Pictorial  Effect  Caused  by  Running  Inking-Rollers  Over  a  Sheet  of  Bristol-Board. 

Submitted  by  H.  L.  Nicholson,  Crosby,  Minnesota. 
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The  negative  itself  doubtless  showed  but  little  contrast 
except  as  shown  between  high  lights  in  sky-line  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  picture.  A  heavier-bodied  half-tone 
ink  would  improve  the  work  on  the  plate,  but  we  would 
not  advise  carrying  so  much  color  as  on  sheet  No.  2.  A 
mechanical  overlay  will  help  improve  work  from  a  plate 
of  this  character,  as  it  is  selective  in  tone-rendering. 

Mixing  of  Ink  Causes  Trouble. 

(1861)  A  Wisconsin  pressman  submits  impressions  of 
half-tones  printed  on  dull-finished  India-tint  stock.  The 
type  of  the  form  appears  to  be  printed  without  fault. 
The  half-tones,  however,  have  a  dull  appearance,  due, 
possibly,  to  the  mixing  of  a  straight  ink  with  a  double¬ 
tone.  The  letter  reads  as  follows :  “  I  am  a  reader  of 

The  Inland  Printer  and  have  found  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  articles  appearing  therein.  I  am  sending 
you  three  proofs  of  a  job  which  we  have  on  the  press. 
Of  these  proofs,  which  has  the  correct  amount  of  ink? 
The  tone  of  the  dark  proof  is  just  what  we  want,  but 
it  can  not  be  obtained  in  the  light  proof.  If  we  run  the 
ink  heavy  it  fills  up  the  high  lights  and  appears  dirty. 
We  are  using  a  mixture  of  double-tone  and  straight  sepia 
ink.  Could  an  ink  be  obtained  that  would  give  the  tone 
of  the  dark  proof  and  still  have  the  clean  appearance 
and  detail  of  the  light  proofs?  Is  the  fault  in  the  ink? 
Would  you  say  there  is  too  much  impression?  If  so,  how 
much  too  much?  I  am  having  trouble  with  the  tympan, 
make-ready  and  overlays  slipping.  How  could  this  be 
prevented?  The  tympan  (without  the  mechanical  over¬ 
lays  on)  is  about  the  thickness  of  print-paper  above  the 
cylinder  bearers.  The  type-bed  bearers  are  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  plates.  We  are  running  this  job  on  a 

-  press.  Temperature  of  the  pressroom  averages 

70°  F.  The  plates  are  mounted  on  patent  metal  blocks. 
The  bed  bearers  are  raised  about  one-ply  cardboard  to 
give  room  for  underlay  on  the  plates.  Would  this  make 
trouble?  ” 

Answer. —  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  mix  a  straight  ink 
with  a  double-tone,  as  the  results  show.  You  should 
endeavor  to  secure  the  desired  effect  from  one  or  the 
other.  If  you  use  the  double-tone  ink  you  should  slip- 
sheet  the  work  and  allow  the  sheets  to  remain  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  as  the  tone  development  is  best  between  the 
slip-sheets.  You  did  not  state  whether  you  were  working 
with  original  half-tones  or  from  electros.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  difference  in  effect.  We  do  not  believe  that  you  should 
raise  your  bed  bearers.  These  should  be  exactly  type- 
high.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  plate  and  the  metal 
mount  usually  permits  a  thin  underlay.  If  you  will  fur¬ 
nish  us  the  thickness  of  each,  we  can  tell  you  the  maxi¬ 
mum  thickness  interlay  that  you  can  use  under  the  plate. 
The  pulling  out  of  the  tympan  from  the  clamps  and  the 
consequent  change  of  register  of  the  overlays  is  usually 
due  to  imperfect  contact  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
bed  bearers.  When  the  form  is  on  the  press  a  test  may 
be  made  by  cleaning  both  cylinder  and  bed  bearers  with 
gasoline,  then  lay  an  inch  wide  strip  of  French  folio  on 
each  bed  bearer.  Allow  the  press  to  come  to  impression 
position  with  a  sheet  in;  stop  the  cylinder  when  the  row 
of  plates  is  directly  beneath  the  cylinder.  Test  the  con¬ 
tact  by  drawing  out  on  strips  of  folio.  These  will  be 
held  firmly  if  the  cylinder  and  bed  bearers  are  in  proper 
contact.  We  are  unable  to  tell  why  the  color  is  not  proper, 
nor  why  the  plates  fill  up.  The  fault  may  be  with  the 
rollers  or  the  body  of  the  ink.  On  high-class  work  of  that 
character  it  would  pay  to  have  a  specially  mixed  ink  which 
the  inkman  will  guarantee.  The  impression  appears  to 


be  ample,  both  on  plates  and  type.  It  may  be  that  the 
rollers  are  set  too  low,  causing  the  ink  to  be  driven  into 
the  etched  lines  of  the  plate.  This  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  proper  laying  on  of  the  ink. 

Slurring  and  Filling  up  of  Half-Tones. 

(1859)  A  South  Dakota  publisher  submits  a  four- 
page  section  of  a  high-school  annual  which  was  printed 
in  black  ink  on  a  good  grade  of  enameled  paper.  A  two- 
point  border  surrounds  the  pages,  on  each  of  which  three 
half-tone  plates  and  some  descriptive  matter  set  in  eight- 
point  roman  appears.  The  half-tones  are  filled  up  as 
though  a  dirty  ink  had  been  used.  A  streak  appears  on 
the  top  half-tone  close  to  the  margin,  such  as  might  occur 
where  the  rollers  slide  or  jump,  because  of  weak  trunnion- 
rod  springs.  The  letter  reads :  “  I  am  enclosing  sample 

of  printing  we  are  trying  to  do  on  a  -  jobber,  and 

wish  you  would  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  What, 
in  your  estimation,  causes  the  mottled  effect  on  the  half¬ 
tones —  especially  the  one  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner? 
We  have  changed  cuts,  but  always  get  the  same  results 
in  the  same  position.  We  have  tried  four  different  kinds 
of  ink,  news,  job  and  two  different  kinds  of  half-tone,  but 
with  no  relief.  We  have  underlaid  and  overlaid,  used 
print-paper,  tagboard,  pressboard  and  a  sheet  of  tin,  in 
various  combinations,  but  the  results  are  always  the  same. 
Our  rollers  seem  to  be  in  good  shape  and  are  practically 
new.  We  have  taped  the  trucks  to  make  them  absolutely 
the  same  size  as  the  roller.  We  have  run  job  with  roller 
bearers  and  without,  have  moved  the  form  around  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  in  the  chase,  but  still  we  get  the  mottled 
effect.  We  have  tried  inking  from  a  tube,  with  a  brayer, 
and  also  from  a  full-length  fountain.  The  sample  we 
send  is  a  fair  average.  We  have  gotten  better  prints 
and  worse  ones.  We  get  better  results  when  we  run  the 
ink  light.  If  you  can  think  of  anything  to  suggest  that 
we  have  not  already  done,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  regarding  it.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  the  trouble  is  due  to  using 
unsuitable  ink,  or  ink  that  is  filled  with  dirt  or  lint  from 
paper.  It  appears  that  the  plates  are  filled  up.  This 
may  be  caused  in  part  by  using  too  much  ink  and  by  not 
having  rollers  in  the  best  condition.  The  mottled  effect 
may  be  due  to  some  foreign  matter  adhering  to  the  platen, 
or  there  may  be  nicks  or  burs  raised  on  the  face  of  the 
platen.  Examine  it  closely.  To  improve  the  work,  we 
suggest  the  following  plan:  (1)  Use  a  tympan  made 
of  about  six  sheets  of  print-paper,  with  a  hard  manila 
top  sheet.  Place  the  hard  sheet  you  use  under  this  sheet. 

(2)  Wash  the  rollers  and  the  plate,  and  then  use  clean 
half-tone  ink.  .  Do  not  use  very  much.  If  there  is  a 
throw-off  on  your  press,  double-roll  each  impression. 

(3)  If  it  still  gives  trouble,  lock  up  the  form  a  trifle 
below  the  center  of  the  chase  and  print  one  page  at  a 
time.  (4)  Test  the  impression  by  locking  up  a  large 
metal  letter  in  each  corner  of  the  chase  and  pull  a  print 
on  a  sheet  of  news  stock.  Set  the  screws  so  that  each 
character  will  print  legibly  and  with  uniform  impression. 
(5)  Increase  the  stress  of  the  roller-truck  springs,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  rollers  jumping. 


HIS  STRONG  POINT. 

“  Is  your  husband  much  of  a  provider,  Malindy?  ” 

“  He  jes’  ain’t  nothin’  else,  ma’am.  He  gwine  to  git 
some  new  furniture  providin’  he  gits  de  money;  he  gwine 
to  git  de  money  providin’  he  go  to  work;  he  go  to  work 
providin’  de  job  suits  him.  I  never  see  such  a  providin’' 
man  in  all  mah  days.” —  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


By  Frederick  Strecker,  with  The  Bluntach  Service,  Rochester,  New  York.  Original  By  Edwin  Morley,  with  F.  F.  &  A.  Wilson,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Original  in 

in  blue  tint  and  dark  blue  on  light  blue  stock.  dark  brown  and  black  on  brown  stock. 


By  David  Silve,  with  The  Marchbanks  Press,  New  York  city.  Original  in  brown  By  Peter  C.  Dooley,  with  Hudson  Printing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

and  black  on  light  brown  stock.  Original  in  buff  tint  and  dark  green  on  india  tint  stock. 
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No.  189  — By  John  Schuster,  The  Hollenbeck  Press,  Indianapolis,  India 
Original  in  dark  brown  and  black  on  light  brown  stock. 
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No.  282— By  Ernest  B.  Fiedler,  Raspeburg,  Maryland.  Original  in  green 
and  brown  on  buff-colored  stock. 
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No.  283  — By  Ernest  B.  Fiedler,  Raspeburg,  Maryland.  Original  in  light 
and  dark  brown  on  buff-colored  stock. 
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No.  256— By  Axel  E.  Sahlin,  with  the  Roycroft  Shop,  East  Aurora,  New  York. 
Original  in  dark  brown  and  white  on  light  brown  stock. 
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BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  examples 
baustively  as  possible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expres¬ 
ill  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


In  this  department  the  problems  o: 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  e: 
sion.  By  this  method  the  printer  ' 


The  Cover-Design  Contest. 

ID  the  best  design  win?  We  confess  we  do 
not  know.  How,  in  fact,  is  the  best  of  a 
number  of  designs  to  be  determined  when 
all  are  equally  good  from  the  standpoint 
of  every  principle  on  which  they  can  be 
judged?  Our  guess  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  best;  and  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  on  the  relative  merits  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  designs  entered  in  this  contest,  on  which  no 
violation  of  fundamental 
principles  could  be  pointed 
out,  seems  to  give  that 
guess  weight.  Personal 
taste  in  type-faces,  colors, 
styles,  etc.,  naturally  influ¬ 
enced  the  judges  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  designs. 

The  prize-winners  and 
those  entitled  to  honorable 
mention  are  named  in  the 
panel  on  this  page. 

Almost  five  hundred  de¬ 
signs  were  entered,  which, 
considering  the  size  and 
character  of  the  design,  and 
the  fact  that  proofs  had  to 
be  furnished  in  two  colors, 
appears  phenomenal. 

A  committee  of  the  con¬ 
test  judges  first  eliminated 
all  entries  in  which  faults 
of  design  were  apparent, 
which  faults  were  promi¬ 
nent  enough  to  preclude 
their  use  on  the  magazine 
and  to  overcome  whatever 
good  points  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  those  designs. 

Some  neat  and  pleasing  ar¬ 
rangements  were  also  elimi¬ 
nated  because  they  were  too 
weak  for  cover-designs.  The 
object  of  this  elimination 
was  to  bring  before  the  full 
“  court  ”  of  judges  those  de¬ 
signs  wherein  no  violations 
of  fundamental  principles 
appeared  and  on  which  a 
decision  was  bound  to  be 
prejudiced  by  taste.  Such 


THE  RESULT 


FIRST  PRIZE 

B.  W.  Radcliffe,  Macon,  Georgia 
with  J.  W.  Burke  Company. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

C.  Spaans,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

with  The  University  Press. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

Howard  Van  Sciyer,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
with  Eugene  L.  Graves,  Inc. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
Howard  Van  Sciver,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

B.  W.  Radcliffe,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Fred  E.  Ross,  Denver,  Colorado. 

J.  Forest  Tucker,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
David  Silve,  New  York  city. 

Peter  C.  Dooley,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

M.  W.  Dreyfuss,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Frederick  Strecker,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Bertram  B.  Udell,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Edwin  Morley,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Ernest  B.  Fiedler,  Frederick,  Maryland. 
Frank  D.  Gimble,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Jeangerard,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

John  Schuster,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Axel  Edw.  Sahlin,  East  Aurora,  New  York. 

A.  Sagermann,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Will  Randall,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 

D.  M.  Benton,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Simon  Trust,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

B.  M.  Kester,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eugene  J.  Vacco,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

E.  A.  Burns,  Pasadena,  California. 

Milton  E.  Miller,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


a  plan  was  the  only  fair  one.  In  addition  to  these  practi¬ 
cally  perfect  specimens,  the  committee  sent  to  a  vote  such 
designs  as  were  strikingly  original  and  novel,  simply  to 
obtain  an  expression  from  the  judges  on  comparative  pref¬ 
erence  between  the  striking  and  unusual  and  the  pleasing 
and  conventional.  The  result  appears  to  justify  the  con¬ 
ventional  and  pleasing. 

Thirty  designs  survived  this  committee  on  elimination, 
and  the  points  earned  are  indicated  in  the  table  on  the 
next  page.  First  place  entitled  the  design  to  thirty  points, 
second  to  twenty-nine,  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  A 
judge’s  last  choice  is  there¬ 
fore  indicated  by  his  giving 
it  one  point.  In  the  first 
column  the  entry  numbers 
by  which  the  designs  were 
identified  are  given.  The 
judges  did  not  know  whose 
work  they  were  passing 
upon.  In  the  next  column, 
subdivided  into  five  parts, 
the  judges  are  identified  by 
numbers,  as  follows: 

1  • — -A.  W.  Friskey,  su¬ 
perintendent,  The  Henry  0. 
Shepard  Company. 

2  —  Harry  Hillman,  ed¬ 
itor,  The  Inland  Printer. 

3  —  John  M.  Larking, 
former  editor,  Job  Compo¬ 
sition  Department,  The  In¬ 
land  Printer. 

4  —  F.  M.  Kofron,  in¬ 
structor,  I.  T.  U.  Course  of 
Instruction  in  Printing. 

5  —  J.  L.  Frazier,  editor, 
Job  Composition  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Inland  Printer. 

6  —  F.  J.  Trezise,  for¬ 
mer  editor,  Job  Composi¬ 
tion  Department,  now  su¬ 
perintendent,  Bert  L.  White 
Printing  Company,  Chicago. 

By  going  down  the  col¬ 
umn  headed  by  any  one 
judge’s  number  to  the  line 
on  which  the  number  of  any 
given  design  appears  (in 
the  first  column)  it  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  just  what 
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No.  15. —  By  Bertram  B.  Udell, 
The  Printing  Studio,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  Original  in  red  and  black 
on  white  stock  - —  a  striking  design. 


No.  178. —  By  B.  W.  Radcliffe, 
Macon,  Georgia.  Original  in  gray 
and  orange  on  gray-brown  stock  — 
an  exceptionally  pleasing  design. 


No.  65. —  By  J.  Forest  Tucker, 
Marsh  Printing  Company,  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Original  in 
black  and  orange  on  white  stock. 


No.  18. —  By  Howard  Van  Sci- 
ver,  with  Eugene  L.  Graves,  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  Original  in 
gray  and  orange  on  gray  stock. 


position  that  judge  gave  the  particular  design.  A  number  in  the  same  colors  and,  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  same  stock 
of  these  designs  are  reproduced  on  these  pages  and  on  the  as  was  used  by  the  contestant.  Readers  interested  in  the 
colored  insert  preceding,  each  being  indicated  by  its  iden-  contest  will  therefore  be  able  to  see  how  every  detail  was 


tification  number,  corre-  considered  by  the  judges  in 

snonding  to  that  in  the  making  their  decision. 

,  ,  m,  -  i  n  HOW  THE  JUDGES  VOTED  ON  THE  DESIGNS.  T  6  ,  . 

table.  This  should  prove  .  ,  .  , .  ,  .  ,  „  „  x  .  In  conclusion,  we  want 

,  Rank  of  designs  which  survived  the  first  elimination.  Thirty  points  ,  „  ’  ,  , 

interesting  to  all  readers,  indicates  first  choice :  twenty-nine  second ;  and  so  on  down  to  one  point,  to  thank  all  who  helped 

particularly  to  those  con-  which  indicates  a  judge’s  last  choice.  make  the  contest  the  sue- 

testants  who  survived  the 

JUDGES. 

Total 

Points. 

cess  it  has  been.  We  are 
Rank.  proud  of  the  many  fine 

designs  received.  Those 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

not  coincide  with  that  of  45 

3 

25 

7 

27 

22 

15 

99 

17  whose  names  do  not  ap- 

the  judges,  he  need  only  17 

'  29 

14 

27 

19 

18 

2 

109* 

13  pear  among  the  highest 

remember  that  he,  too,  has  is 

28 

15 

26 

21 

19 

3 

112 

11  need  not  feel  ashamed,  for 

his  own  likes  and  dislikes,  22 

19 

29 

23 

17 

27 

21 

136* 

4  many  very  good  designs 

and  remember  that  most 
the  covers  passed  upmi  ar^ 

18 

21 

22 

28 

25 

22 

136* 

We  plan  to  devote  a 

eauallv  erood  in  desiern.  It  25 

27 

20 

3 

24 

23 

6 

103 

46  column  or  two  each  month 

must  be  particularly  em-  28 

26  • 

27 

12 

22 

29 

23 

139 

2  to  a  brief  comment  on  the 

phasized  here  that  none  of  45 

4 

16 

18 

15 

20 

14 

87 

18  designs  received,  mention- 

the  designs  are  reproduced  56 

23 

6 

24 

4 

3 

18 

78 

21  ing  the  points  wherein 

in  the  colors  in  which  they  ^ 

25 

7 

29 

14 

24 

16 

115 

8  they  are  weak.  Watch 

colors,  of  course,  had  to  he  151 

9 

4 

28 

11 

17 

10 

79 

20  entrv  at  hand  so  that 

considered,  one  should  not  156 

7 

26 

19 

25 

21 

12 

110 

12  when  comment  on  it  ap- 

criticize  the  selection  of  173 

21 

23 

11 

10 

14 

29 

108 

15  pears  you  will  see  what 

the  judges  unduly.  The  i78 

13 

19 

13 

30 

28 

30 

133 

5  caused  it  to  lose.  The 

selection  and  handling  of  179 

17 

24 

9 

18 

26 

27 

121 

g  first  instalment  follows : 

far  toward  winning  sec- 

2 

8 

2 

26 

8 

7 

53 

24  Falls,  New  York—  Well  ar- 

ond  place  for  Mr.  Snaans.  190 

14 

18 

21 

16 

16 

24 

109* 

14  ranged.  “  Inland  Printer”  too 

The  reproductions,  it  will  200 

24 

5 

1 

9 

5 

13 

57 

23  and  word  “  June.”  Ornament  is 

be  seen,  can  hardly  do  256 

10 

13 

5 

13 

7 

4 

52 

25  displeasing  and  inappropriate. 

more  than  give  a  repre-  235 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

8 

19 

30  Milton  E.  Miller,  Santa  Bar- 

sentation  of  the  designs  282 

12 

11 

17 

8 

10 

25 

83 

19  bara,  California. — An  interesting 

they  were  broken  up  for  283 

22 

12 

6 

6 

4 

1  |  51 

design  through  clever  handling 
29  of  groups  in  upper  left  and  lower 

color.  In  the  title-lines  292 

5 

3 

14 

9 

5  |  43 

29  right  corners.  Such  a  handling 

below  each  reproduction,  298 

8 

2 

16 

4 

1 

17  |  45 

is  generally  a  failure.  Would  be 
_  more  pleasing,  however,  if  sym- 

the  colors  of  ink  and  stock  299 

6 

10 

15 

2 

6- 

9  |  48  | 

27  metrically  arranged. 

used  on  original  are  given,  314 

11 

30 

20 

23  j 

15 

1  ,  _  ART  W.  NOLEN,  Danville,  Illi- 

20  1  119  1  7  nnis. —  Too  weak.  The  word 

thus  giving  an  idea  of  the  ^ 

appearance  of  the  design 

20 

28 

8 

29  j 

30 

28  143  |  1  “Printer”  should  not  be  given 

Tt  is  planned  to  use  one  410 

16 

22 

25 

12 

12 

29  i  443  i  49 

of  the  designs  submitted  411 

15 

17 

10 

5  1 

11 

19  I  77  |  22  guishes  the  magazine.  Too  many 

in  the  contest  on  each  of  422  |  30 

9 

30 

20  l  13 

U  1  113  |  9  groups. 

the  remaining  issues  of  *  Where  two  designs  received  the  same  number  of  points>  higher  rank  is  ton_  Massachusetts- Fine  lines 

1917.  These  will  be  printed  given  the  one  for  which  a  majority  of  the  judges  expressed  preference.  forming  background  of  inside 
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No.  190. —  By  M.  W.  Dreyfuss,  San  Francisco,  California.  Original  in 
dark  green  and  green  tint  on  light-green  stock. 


panel  should  have  run  parallel  to  long  dimension  of  page.  Decidedly 
oblong  panels  violate  shape  harmony. 

William  H.  Kline,  Frederick,  Maryland. —  A  very  pretty  design, 
printed  in  pleasing  colors.  Border  is  too  prominent. 

Herbert  Fowler,  Danville,  Illinois. —  Border  is  too  “  spotty,”  because 
of  wide  separation  and  prominence  of  units.  Small  lines  at  bottom 
should  not  have  been  printed  in  the  weak  blue  tint.  If  one  line  of  a 
group  is  letter-spaced,  all  should  be. 

Harry  O.  O’Brien,  Anaconda,  Montana. —  Not  enough  life  —  colors 
are  too  flat.  Main  group  too  low  for  good  balance. 

E.  A.  Burns,  Pasadena,  California. —  Neat.  Colors  pleasing.  Date¬ 
line  should  have  been  placed  higher  in  interest  of  proportion. 

James  M.  Ramsey,  Pasadena,  California. —  Your  design  shows  the 
need  of  a  border  to  unify  it.  Too  many  groups.  Ornament  should 
have  been  placed  as  much  below  the  upper  group  as  it  is  above  the 
lower  group.  Upper  group  is  too  high. 

Robert  E.  Bauer,  New  York  city. —  Border  is  not  pleasing  —  it  is 
too  crude  for  a  design  of  this  character.  Note  position  of  date,  price, 
etc.,  of  winning  designs  to  learn  where  you  failed. 

J.  J.  Connelly,  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan. — A  neat  and  pleasing 
design.  Upper  group  on  one  printed  in  olive  and  black  is  too  high 
and  lower  group  too  low  to  allow  pleasing  margins.  The  design  printed 
in  orange  and  green  is  not  so  good.  Small  lines  at  top  cause  design  to 
appear  overbalanced. 

H.  Emmett  Green,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. — A  good  design.  A  point 
against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  bottom  is  wider  than  the  top. 

Charles  Grant,  Sandusky,  Ohio. —  Too  much  of  a  border  that  is  not 
pleasing.  It  is  also  crowded  and  undignified. 

Bertram  B.  Udell,  Wilmette,  Illinois.—  The  design  with  the  “  bled  ” 
border  is  the  better  of  the  two  submitted  by  you.  It  is  striking  and 
effective  to  the  “  nth  ”  degree.  The  other  arrangement  is  more  strik¬ 
ing,  but  goes  a  little  too  far. 

Howard  Van  Sciver,  Norfolk,  Virginia. — All  your  entries  are  good. 
No  faults  can  be  found  with  them.  If  you  do  not  win,  you  will  lose  to 
equally  faultless  designs,  which,  perhaps,  will  appeal  to  the  judges  as 
more  effective.  We  like  the  one  set  in  Pabst  better,  but  must  give  you 
credit  for  striking  an  original  note  in  the  other  one. 

C.  Spaans,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, — -  A  very  pleasing  design. 

Frederick  Strecker,  Rochester,  New  York. —  Your  design  is  very 
pleasing  and  effective. 
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No.  314. —  By  Fred  E.  Ross,  Denver,  Colorado.  Original,  in  gray  and  red- 
orange  on  antique  gray  stock,  is  very  pleasing. 

Michael  Basar,  Omaha,  Nebraska. — A  rather  interesting  design, 
but  the  separation  of  the  matter  in  the  small  group  by  ornaments  is  a 
point  against  it. 

Walter  R.  McGowan,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  Too  much  rule- 
work.  The  ornament  constructed  of  rules  is  not  appropriate  or 

William  Atkins,  St.  Ives,  England. —  The  most  apparent  fault  in 
your  design  is  that  it  is  crowded.  Italic  capitals  are  not  pleasing. 
Lines  are  not  uniformly  letter-spaced. 

Patrick  F.  Tynan,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  Poor  distribution 
of  white  space,  due  to  scattered  arrangement  of  parts,  is  the  most 
apparent  fault  in  your  entry. 

R.  T.  Fahey,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. —  Type-face  used  is  very 
unattractive.  Large  sizes  of  italic  closely  paneled  always  appear  dis¬ 
pleasing.  Border  and  ornament  too  prominent.  Design  lacks  dignity. 

Walter  G.  Stewart,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.— A  very  neat  design, 
but  a  little  weak.  The  gray  ink  is  too  weak,  considering  the  character 
of  the  parts  printed  therein. 

F.  Beck,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.— Pleasing,  but  too  weak.  Would  be 
more  satisfactory  as  a  title-page.  We  prefer  the  one  printed  on  gray 

John  M.  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  Colors  are  a  little 
too  warm  in  tone.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  something  short 
below  the  main  group  to  balance  the  short  line  above. 

John  Edington,  Glasgow,  Scotland. — A  very  pleasing  design.  Color 
treatment  admirable. 

Edwin  Morley,  Glasgow,  Scotland  —  Surely  your  design  will  be  in 
the  running.  With  the  line  “  Inland  ”  shorter  than  the  line  “  Printer,” 
you  have  balanced  the  group  and  made  it  of  pleasing  contour  by  intelli¬ 
gent  placing  of  the  lines  and  ornament  below.  Some  might  consider 
the  design  too  dull,  it  being  printed  dark  brown  and  black  on  dark 
brown  cover-stock.  Its  excellent  design  and  soft  and  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  overcome  that  objection. 

J.  E.  Mason,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. —  The  main  fault  with  your  first 
entry  is  the  unattractive  face  of  type  used.  Freak  letters  have  no 
place  on  the  cover-design  of  a  publication  such  as  The  Inland  Printer. 
The  pyramidal  shape  of  the  main  type-group  is  displeasing  —  and  that 
group  and  the  panel  enclosing  it  are  too  low  on  the  page,  over¬ 
balancing  it  at  the  bottom.  The  design  set  in  text  type  is  over¬ 
elaborate  in  the  use  of  borders,  ornaments  and  rules.  The  spaces  are 
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No.  299. —  By  A.  Sagermann,  Service  Printing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Original  in  green  and  red  on  white  stock. 

not  broken  up  with  a  view  to  pleasing  variation  or  good  proportion. 
You  should  study  the  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  typography. 

H.  H.  Allen,  Goderich,  Ontario. — A  poor  design.  Making  illustra¬ 
tions  with  straight  rules  is  invariably  a  failure.  Such  a  style  is  out 
of  date,  and  properly  so,  as  it  is  not  pleasing. 

Aza  B.  Bissinnar,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. —  Tint  is  too  weak 
for  printing  ornament.  Condensed  and  extended  types  in  same  cover- 

main  display  lines  printed  from  outline  types. 

Penberthy  Injector  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. —  Wide  separation 
of  groups,  use  of  outline  type  for  small  lines  and  treatment  of  “  The  ” 
are  points  which  cause  your  design  to  fail.  General  effect,  however,  is 
not  displeasing. 

H.  W.  Baldwin,  Elgin,  Illinois. —  “  Spotty  ”  border  is  not  pleasing 
and  detracts  from  type.  Initial  letters  to  be  printed  in  color  should  be 
bolder  than  letters  printed  in  black,  in  order  that  tone  will  be  uniform 
when  design  appears  in  two  colors. 

Owen  E.  Lyons,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. —  Colors  and  general  effect 
are  pleasing.  Ornament  is  a  failure  in  color.  Design  is  too  weak  and 
spacing  is  too  wide  between  the  main  words,  considering  amount 
between  lines. 

Frank  F.  Lutty,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. —  Words  “  Inland  ”  and 
“  Printer  ”  should  both  be  set  in  capitals  or  both  in  lower-case.  Design 
is  otherwise  pleasing. 

Frank  D.  Gimbel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  A  “  showy  ”  and  attractive 
design.  If  article  “  The  ”  had  been  set  in  italic,  interest  would  be 
added. 

Thomas  Haywood,  Elgin,  Illinois. —  Main  display  lines  are  too  small 
for  size  of  page  and  strength  of  border.  Extended  type  should  not 

design  are  underscored  —  underscoring  should  not  be  done  on  covers. 

Earl  J.  Myers,  Toledo,  Ohio. —  Subordinate  lines  are  so  large  and 
crowd  the  main  lines  so  closely,  design  appears  complex  and  congested. 
Too  many  rules. 

Edward  F.  Caffey,  New  York  city. —  Shape  of  main  group,  a  regu¬ 
lar  pyramid,  is  not  pleasing.  Matter  in  upper  left  corner  does  not 
balance  matter  in  upper  right  corner  because  of  difference  in  size  of 
type  and  in  appearance.  Border  is  too  bulky  for  size  and  tone  of  type. 

John  Rodda,  Jr.,  Houghton,  Michigan. —  Very  pleasing.  Lower 
is  a  little  too  low. 


No.  151. —  By  J.  Forest  Tucker,  Marsh  Printing  Company,  New  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Ohio.  Original  in  black  and  orange  on  buff  stock. 

L.  A.  Prudhomme,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana. —  Too  many  groups  or 
forces  of  attraction.  Poorly  balanced  and  proportioned.  Study  designs 
reproduced,  especially  as  to  manner  of  placing  the  several  parts. 

A.  W.  Nelson,  Crafton,  Pennsylvania. —  A  good  design.  “  Inland  ” 
is  a  little  too  large  in  proportion  to  “  Printer.”  Considering  compara¬ 
tive  weakness  and  extent  of  parts  printed  in  color,  a  stronger  color 
— -  red-orange,  for  example  —  could  have  been  used  to  advantage. 

J.  Forest  Tucker,  New  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  A  beautiful 
design.  The  words,  “  The  leading  trade  journal,  etc.,”  are  a  little  too 
large. 

Frank  Blattan,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  The  date-lines  could  be  raised 
about  two  picas  and  better  proportion  result.  Good  design. 

Thomas  W.  Challis,  Oxnard,  California. —  Colors  too  flat.  Rules 
of  inside  panel  not  properly  joined.  Rather  too  commonplace. 

Philip  Corrin,  Los  Angeles. —  Article  “  The  ”  too  small.  Border  too 
“  spotty  ”  and  attracts  too  much  attention.  Colors  pleasing. 

R.  P.  Gottschalk,  Laramie,  Wyoming. —  Main  display  too  small, 
considering  strength  of  border.  Neat,  but  ineffective. 

W.  J.  Hundley,  Clinton,  Iowa. —  A  pleasing  cover. 

Walter  H.  Handley,  Toronto,  Ontario. —  The  design  in  Chaucer 
Text  is  an  interesting  and  pleasing  page.  Brown  is  too  dark  on  other 
design,  which  is  also  rather  complex  and  “  spotty.”  Design  printed  in 
blue  and  yellow  would  be  better  if  “  The  leading,  etc.,”  was  set  in 
smaller  type  and  placed  below  name  of  paper. 

J.  J.  Guthrie,  Galveston,  Texas. —  Design  is  neat,  but  very  weak. 
It  also  appears  top-heavy. 

Joseph  M.  Cassidy,  Los  Angeles,  California. —  Type-face  too  fancy. 
Small  group  printed  in  orange  is  in  exact  center  between  groups  above 
and  below,  violating  proportion.  Small  type  should  not  be  printed  in 

W.  J.  LaBelle,  Cortland,  New  York. —  Altogether  too  “  spotty.” 
It  is  bizarre,  undignified  and  cheap  in  appearance.  White  space  is 
poorly  distributed  by  placement  of  main  group,  and  an  appearance  of 
congestion  and  complexity  is  caused  by  scattering  of  groups  over  the 
page. 

Robert  M.  Antes,  Evansville,  Wisconsin. —  Too  much  color.  Trian¬ 
gular  ornament  made  up  of  border  is  too  large.  Letters  of  word 
“  June  ”  should  not  have  been  so  widely  spaced,  or  hyphenated. 

Benton  Brown,  Portland,  Oregon. —  Border  is  too  forceful  and  is 
not  pleasing.  Rather  interesting  at  that. 
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SPECIMENS 

BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages  containing  specimens  must 
not  be  included  in  package  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Specimens  should  be  mailed  flat,  not  rolled. 


Narcisse  J.  LaVigne,  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts. —  Your  business  card  is  very  unusual  in 
appearance  and  is  well  executed. 

The  Waverly  Press,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

effective  in  design  and  well  printed. 

Fred  Carpenter,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
—  The  bill-head  for  the  Samuel  Carpenter 
Company  is  quite  unusual,  and  for  that  reason 
effective. 

Stebbins-Eby  Press,  Fresno,  California. — 
The  samples  of  small  work  indicate  to  us  that 
you  are  still  on  the  job  and  doing  the  same 
high-grade  work. 

The  Oberlander  Press,  Syracuse,  New 
York. —  Both  the  letter-head  and  the  removal 
notice  are  good  examples  of  typography,  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  appearance  and  well  printed. 

American  Loose-Leaf  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Illinois.—  Your  salesman’s  ad¬ 
vance  card  is  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and 
very  properly  emphasizes  the  name  of  the 
firm. 

Copco  Facts,  house-organ  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Paper  Company,  Cleveland,  Columbus 
and  Toledo,  is  an  interesting  little  paper,  well 
handled  from  every  mechanical  standpoint  in 
printing. 

Fred  Edinger,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 
The  tag  for  the  florist  is  very  interesting  in 
appearance,  as  is  also  the  Carpenter  bill-head. 
We  have  no  suggestions  to  make  by  way  of 
improvement  on  either. 

Edward  St.  George,  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia. —  Your  clever  advertising  stunts  always 
interest  us,  and  we  welcome  receipt  of  them. 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them,  for  they 

Lora  H.  Bailey,  Salisbury,  Maryland. —  The 
Messick  business  card  is  well  designed,  but  the 
yellow  used  for  the  second  color  is  too  weak 
for  the  printing  of  lines  of  type.  Brown  or 
red-orange  would  have  been  better. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  received  a  very 
neat  calendar  from  the  printing  department 
of  The  Holyoke  Vocational  School.  The  leaves 
are  printed  on  ripple-finish  cover-stock,  yellow 
tint,  illustrations  of  various  views  about  the 
school  being  printed  from  half-tones  on  white 
enameled  stock  and  tipped  to  each  leaf  of  the 

The  E.  T.  Lowe  Publishing  Company, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. —  The  specimen-book  of 
type-faces  is  well  handled.  A  much  smaller 
page  would  be  better,  because  it  would  be 
more  easily  handled.  Something  which  could 
be  inserted  in  the  pigeon-hole  of  a  desk  or 
carried  in  the  pocket  would  give  better  ser- 

G.  E.  Ford,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.— Your 
own  candidate  card  is  a  distinct  novelty.  That 
novelty  should  create  interest,  and,  as  the 
advertisers  say,  “  get  your  message  over.” 


The  other  cards  are  ordinary,  that  one  for 
Mr.  Collins,  your  colleague  or  opponent,  being 
scattered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  holding 
the  attention  doubtful. 

A.  F.  Droste,  Waverly,  Iowa. —  The  speci¬ 
mens  are  very  good.  On  the  large  circular 
for  the  Tripoli  Mercantile  Company  the  small 
type  in  the  panels  is  too  small,  considering  the 
large  size  and  bold  Character  of  the  display 
type.  The  text-matter,  in  fact,  appears  lost. 
The  letter-head  for  the  Fleurdale  Poultry 
Farm  is  very  neat. 

The  Minden  Courier,  Minden,  Nebraska. — 
The  specimens  of  letter-heads  are  well  de¬ 
signed,  but  on  the  one  printed  in  three  colors 
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Pleasing  folder  title-page  by  Carl  J.  H.  Ander¬ 
son,  Amherst,  Ohio. 


much  toward  yellow.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
could  have  been  printed  in  two  colors  just  as 
well  as  three,  and  with  equal,  if  not  better, 
effect  —  and  at  less  expense. 

J.  J.  Guthrie,  Galveston,  Texas. —  Typog¬ 
raphy  on  the  specimens  sent  us  is  up  to  your 
usual  standard.  The  program  for  the  Texas 
Cotton  Association  is  not  pleasing,  however, 
as  printed  in  medium  brown,  red  and  a  bright 
green.  It  is  too  warm  in  tone,  too  bright  and 
startling  for  that  class  of  work.  Black  would 
have  been  better  than  the  brown  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  designs. 

Mark  Blackwater,  Riverside,  California.— 
The  band  concert  program  is  nicely  designed 
and  composed,  but  you  made  a  mistake  in 
printing  it  in  such  a  light  color.  We  dare  say 
you  can  not  read  the  small  lines  printed  in 
light  brown  under  artificial  light.  It  places  a 
strain  on  the  eyes  in  daylight.  Black  or  a 
dark  brown  should  have  been  used,  considering 
the  color  of  the  stock  —  sepia. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  received  from  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  a  copy  of  the  type- 
book  which  it  furnishes  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  who  place  advertising  in  that 
newspaper.  The  inside  pages  simulate  a  type¬ 
founder’s  catalogue,  a  line  of  every  size  and 
every  style  of  type  in  the  Post  composing-room 
being  shown.  The  book  is  attractively  bound 
in  leather  and  stamped  in  gold. 

E.  A.  Parker,  Anthon,  Iowa. — -  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  Herald  letter-head  is  good. 
It  would  be  improved  by  the  use  of  red-orange 
instead  of  the  dark  lake  shade  of  red  used. 
Another  lead  or  so  placed  immediately  above 
the  main  display  line  would  relieve  the  slight 
effect  of  congestion  apparent  there.  We  would 
prefer  a  single  rule  to  the  double  rules  used 
as  a  band  across  the  top  of  the  design. 

Carl  J.  H.  Anderson,  Amherst,  Ohio. — 
Your  work  is  excellent  in  every  way.  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  design  and  the  use  of  old  style  type¬ 
face  are  characteristic  features.  We  are 
reproducing  three  specimens  in  this  issue. 

Ye  Cloister  Print  Shop,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
—  The  type  is  entirely  too  large  on  the  leaflet, 
“  Our  Own  Abe  Lincoln,”  the  size  adding  to 
the  complexity  of  the  Tudor  Black  used  for 
setting  it.  Roman  type,  smaller  in  size  and 
with  more  white  space  around  it  than  in  your 
arrangement,  would  result  in  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  The  same  fault,  too  large  type,  is 
apparent  in  the  other  leaflet,  Let’s  Pull  To¬ 
gether.”  The  package-label  is  very  effective. 

Amos  Stote,  New  York  city. —  The  two 
booklets  of  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company,  writ¬ 
ten  and  designed  by  you  for  The  W.  O. 
Woodward  Company,  the  printers,  are  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  high-grade  printing  and 
effective  advertising.  We  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  prove  profitable  to  the  firm 
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MUSIC  BY  BRASS’  RODEO  BAND 


i  interesting  window  card  from  the  Record  Printi 
logotypes,  showing  brands  of  various  cattlemen,  a 
a  matrix,  thus  symbolizing  at  the  same  tir 


lg  Company,  Helena,  Montana,  in  whi 
:e  used  to  form  a  border  representing 
le  the  “  Rodeo  ”  and  the  trade. 


using  them  to  impress  upon  prospective  build¬ 
ers  the  great  importance  of  proper  chimney 
building. 

Amos  C.  Rohn,  Minerva,  Ohio. —  The  speci¬ 
mens  of  your  typography  are  of  good  quality, 
much  above  the  average  of  “  country  shop  ” 
printing,  quoting  your  name  for  the  small 
plant  in  the  small  town.  “  The  School  of 
Magic  ”  stationery  forms  are  effectively  de¬ 
signed  in  a  style  favored  by  theatrical  enter¬ 
prises  —  and  yet  it  does  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  being  bizarre,  as  such  work  too  often 
appears. 

Record  Printing  Company,  Helena,  Mon¬ 
tana.— The  work  you  are  turning  out  is  of 
excellent  quality.  We  prefer  regular  rectan¬ 
gular  borders  on  title-pages,  cover-designs, 
etc.,  to  novelty  arrangements  such  as  that 
made  up  for  the  cover  of  the  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 
1916  Proceedings.  When  one  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  odd  shapes  in  borders  he  not  only  spends 
more  time  on  the  job  than  he  should,  but 
makes  the  border  such  a  prominent  part  of 
design  that,  through  distinction,  it  interferes 
with  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  type. 
Ordinarily,  we  discourage  the  use  of  dark- 
colored  cover-stocks,  for,  to  make  the  designs 
on  such  stock  readable,  bold  types  must  be 
used  — ■  and  bold  types  do  not  make  as  pleas¬ 


ing  an  appearance  as  light-face  styles.  The 
window-card  for  the  Printers’  Annual  Rodeo 
is  a  distinct  novelty.  Printing  is  symbolized 
by  the  formation  of  a  border  indicating  a 
linotype  matrix,  made  up  from  blocks  showing 


in  reverse  the  brands  used  by  different  cattle¬ 
men  in  that  section  of  the  country  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  and  protect  their  cattle.  For  the 
information  of  readers  who  may  not  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  laws  of  the  cattle  country,  we 
will  state  that  owners  of  branded  cattle  are 
required  by  law  to  advertise  their  brands  in 
the  public  press,  and  these  small  reverse 
blocks  are  used  as  part  of  such  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  design  is  reproduced. 

William  H.  Hoskins  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania. —  The  directory  number  of 
your  house-organ,  giving  directions  for  locat¬ 
ing  the  different  departments  in  your  store,  is 
quite  satisfactory.  We  are  sure,  however,  that 
a  red  inclining  more  to  orange  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  throughout,  although 
the  shade  used  is  not  bad.  Italic  capitals  are 
not  pleasing  and  their  use  should  be  avoided. 
Your  letter-head  is  very  striking. 

J.  L.  Alderfer,  Lansing,  Michigan.—  The 
specimens  could  be  improved  by  slight 
changes.  The  Neer  letter-head  is  printed  en¬ 
tirely  too  low  on  the  sheet.  The  borders  and 
rules  are  too  prominent  on  the  blotter,  “  Re- 

the  type  in  the  design.  You  improved  the 
Emery  invoice.  Pay  less  attention  to  rules 
and  borders  and  more  to  the  type.  Be  sure 
they  are  not  complex  and  that  they  are  easily 

Phillips  Printing  Concern,  Los  Angeles, 
California.— The  book,  “Dominance,”  is  a 
forceful  piece  of  work,  the  format  being  ap- 


)  the  title - 


-big,  robust 


nd  effec 


tive.  We  do  not  admire  the  use  of  purple  for 
printing  the  text,  even  though  the  type  used 
is  of  a  comparatively  large  size  and  bold.  It 
is  too  startling.  If  all  the  type-pages  had 
been  printed  in  black,  as  some  of  them  are, 
the  illustrations  in  color  would  have,  by  con¬ 
trast,  been  more  effective. 

The  Printing  Studio,  Wilmette,  Illinois. — 
We  are  reproducing  your  interesting  blotter, 
“  Printability,”  herewith,  not  merely  because 
it  is  an  effective  piece  of  printed  advertising, 
but  for  the  interesting  manner  in  which  you 
have  handled  “  ability  to  print  ”  in  one  word. 
The  border,  here  printed  in  black,  was  orig¬ 
inally  printed  in  a  full  tone  of  green. 

The  Altoona  Mirror,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 
—  The  specimens  of  your  printing  are  in 
every  way  up  to  the  high  standard  of  previous 
consignments.  We  admire  the  dignified,  plain 
and  neat  treatment  given  the  various  designs. 
Simplicity  in  typographic  design  is  most  essen¬ 
tial  of  all  requirements  for  good  work,  and 
when  such  printing  has  the  added  advantage 
of  being  effective  and  interesting,  nothing 


£Ihe  Printing  Studio 
Warned,  Illinois 


one  word  on  a  blotter  by  Bertram  U.  Udell, 
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DON'T  Miss  This 

Big  Event! 
Wednesday 

April  25, 


1  8:15  P.  m. 


Printing  Picturized 

An  Educational  Moving  Picture  in  Seven  Reels 
will  he  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of 
The  FranKlin  Typothetae  of  Chicago  at 

ORCHESTRA  HALL 


POSTER  advertising  this  big  event  has  been  sent  you  for 
display  in  a  prominent  place  in  your  work  rooms  and  full 
information  relative  to  general  admission  and  reserved  seat 
tickets  has  been  sent  you. 

Everyone  should  see  this  great  series  of  inspirational,  educational  films. 
Every  employing  printer  should  make  arrangements  to  have  his 
employees  benefit  by  seeing  this  picturized  story  of  the  great  printing 
profession.  LADIES  INVITED  ESPECIALLY. 

Order  your  TicKcts  TODAy. 

THE  FRANKLIN -T YPOT HET  AE  OF  CHICAGO 

Telephone  Harrison  4267  R-  FENNELL,  Acting  Secretary 


more  can  be  obtained.  We  commend  your 
compositors  for  the  intelligence  displayed  in 
the  work  they  do. 

C.  F.  Whitney,  Wayne,  Nebraska. —  The 
“  Senior-Junior  Banquet  ”  menu  is  very  at¬ 
tractive,  in  marked  contrast  to  some  of  the 
overelaborate  designs  you  have  sent  us  before. 
Simple  designs,  marked  by  restraint  in  tone 
of  type  and  a  sparing  use  of  color,  are  best. 
It  can  well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  your  future 
work.  We  feel  that  printing  the  cut  in  the 
same  color  as  the  ribbon  used  to  tie  the  menu 
adds  considerable  to  the  appearance  of  the 
work,  although  the  design  printed  in  one 
color  is  satisfactory. 

Willis  W.  Jones,  Merrill,  Wisconsin.— The 
dance-ticket  is  well  set.  The  letter-head  con¬ 
tains  too  much  copy  and  loses  effect  for  that 
reason,  but,  considering  the  amount  of  copy, 
we  feel  that  you  did  well  in  its  arrangement. 
The  type  used  for  the  main  display  line  is 
primarily  an  advertising  face  and  is  hardly 
dignified  enough  for  use  on  commercial  sta¬ 
tionery  items.  If  the  main  central  group  was 
raised  about  one  pica,  the  design  would  be 
better  balanced,  and  the  white  space  would  be 
distributed  to  better  advantage. 

Southern  Printers,  Americus,  Georgia. — 
The  blotter  is  not  so  bad.  The  diagonal 
arrangement  could  have  been  avoided  and  the 
design  made  more  pleasing  by  placing  the 
group  printed  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  thereby  bal¬ 
ancing  the  group  in  the  lower  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner.  The  large  central  group  could  be  raised 
somewhat  above  center  to  balance  the  design 
and  to  overcome  the  effect  of  too  much  weight 
at  the  bottom.  The  two  small  groups  could 
have  been  set  in  type  at  least  one  size  smaller. 

John  J.  McSweeney,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
—  All  your  specimens  are  neat  and  pleasing 
in  appearance.  We  would  not  have  printed 
the  folder,  “  From  Cape  Cod  to  the  Golden 
Gate,”  in  orange.  To  read  it  in  daylight  is 

would  be  almost  impossible  to  read  it  under 
artificial  light.  The  use  of  capitals  through¬ 
out  on  the  McDonald  removal  notice  should 
have  been  avoided,  as  capital  letters  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  masses  of  small  size  —  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read.  The  letter-head  for  Melconian, 
the  rug  dealer,  is  very  interesting  and  appro¬ 
priate,  the  square  ornaments  printed  in  color 
giving  a  very  good  representation  of  rugs. 

Ws  J.  Hundley,  Clinton,  Iowa. —  You  are 
turning  out  some  excellent  composition,  and 
the  pressman  cooperates  with  good  work  in  his 
department.  Salesmen  for  the  T.  I.  McLane 
Printing  Company,  the  employer  in  the  case, 
can  go  out  and  sell  printing  on  the  basis  of 
quality.  An  occasional  specimen  puts  in  ap¬ 
pearance  which,  mainly  because  more  money 
was  spent  on  it,  would  be  considered  of  higher 


quality  than  yours,  but  for  every-day  printing 

best  now  being  done.  The  letter-heads  are 
especially  interesting. 

The  Ravenna  Republican,  Eavenna,  Ohio. 
—  The  souvenir  folder,  “The  Creation  of 
Woman,”  is  pleasing  in  format,  but  subject 


to  improvement  in  important  details.  Such 
large  masses  of  matter  as  make  up  the  two 
inside  pages  should  not  be  set  in  capital  let¬ 
ters.  Capitals  in  mass  are  difficult  to  read, 

bly  repel,  rather  than  invite,  the  reader.  The 
cover  would  be  more  pleasing  if  type  at  least 
one  size  smaller  had  been  used  throughout, 
and  if  the  lower  group  had  been  set  in  lower- 

J.  Glenn  Holman,  Champaign,  Illinois. — 
Your  specimens  are  of  an  exceptionally  good 
grade.  Simple,  neat  typography,  coupled  with 
good  presswork,  produces  an  effect  wholly 
pleasing.  The  specimens  are  as  readable  as 
type  can  make  them,  which  is  the  really  big 
and  important  thing  —  and  something  that 
all  too  many  compositors  appear  to  lose  sight 
of.  One  of  your  designs  is  reproduced. 

Quinlan-Fricke  Printing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. —  The  house-organ,  Dash,  is 
gotten  up  in  an  interesting  manner.  The 
idea  of  the  return  card  as  a  part  of  the  cover, 
perforated  for  removal,  and  so  cut  out  as  to 

pocketbooks  are  clasped,  is  a  good  suggestion 
for  others  seeking  a  combination  of  novelty 
and  utility.  The  red-violet  tint-blocks,  used 


N  Optimist  is  a  Fellow 
who  makes  Lemonade 
of  the  Lemons  he  has 

|  t  t  1  *  c/Idvertising  blotter  issued  by  the 

handed  him. 


An  interesting  and  effective  blottei 
Mr.  Holman’s  work  is  cha 
consistent  use 


arrangement  by  J.  Glenn  Holman,  Champaign,  Minot 
acterized  by  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  the 
>f  readable  and  pleasing  type-faces. 
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Amherst  Qh amber  of  Qommerce 


Amherst,  Ohio 


<tAnnoun  cement 


We  wish  to  announce  that 
Carl  J,  H.  Anderson 
has  assumed  the  management  of  our 
printing  business.  Mr.  Anderson  came 
to  us  last  November  in  the  capacity  of 
shop  foreman,  and  since  that  time  has 
produced  in  our  shops  much  work  of 
exceptional  quality.  You  who  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  simplicity  in 
printing  will  value  this  as  we  do. 

H 

The  Amherst  News  Co. 
to  His  Majesty  the  American  Business  Man 


Two  interesting  and  readable  typographic  forms  by  Carl  J.  H.  Anderson,  Amherst,  Ohio, 
in  a  style  characteristic  of  all  his  work. 

on  the  inside  pages  as  backgrounds  for  the  border  work,  which  sometimes  causes  him  to 

type-matter,  are  too  strong  and  make  those  subordinate  the  type  to  decoration.  Better  no 

pages  appear  rather  “  cheap.”  A  light  buff  ornamentation  at  all  than  that  which  handi- 

would  have  been  much  more  pleasing  and 


caps  the  type  in  the  performance  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Study  the  simple 
and  dignified  arrangements  shown  in  this  de¬ 
partment  from  time  to  time. 

Morris  Reiss  Press,  New  York  city. —  Speci¬ 
mens  of  your  work  continue  to  interest  us, 
the  various  little  cards  being  unusual,  attrac- 

admire  the  cover-design  of  the  program- 
booklet  for  the  Mona  Club.  If  the  words 

lines  and  placed  lower  in  the  panel  occupied, 
the  white  space  of  the  design  would  have  been 
more  uniformly  distributed.  These  important 
words  are  hardly  prominent  enough  in  the 
design  as  printed.  On  the  inside  pages  of 
the  program,  a  buff  would  have  been  more 
pleasing  than  the  rather  strong  yellow.  You 
do  very  well  in  the  selection  of  colors  —  your 

Robert  Smith  Printing  Company,  Lansing, 
Michigan.—  The  Easter  Number  of  Complete 
Display,  house-organ  of  Hugh  Lyons  &  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  very  commendable  piece  of  work. 
It  reflects  much  credit  on  your  copy-service 

ments.  The  cover  is  pleasing,  striking  and 
interesting.  Presswork  is  of  a  high  grade, 
especially  so  since  machine-finish  stock  only 
was  used.  The  half-tones  show  up  nicely  — 
in  fact,  the  only  thing  about  the  issue  we  do 
not  admire  is  the  use  of  italic  capitals  for  the 
initial  letters  of  the  words  in  the  headings. 
This  style  is  proper  only  on  work  where  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  permits  of  an 
antique  treatment.  Modern  store  fixtures  and 
merchandise  should  not  be  so  represented. 

R.  C.  Bauer,  Evansville,  Indiana. —  The 
letter-head  designed  by  you  for  the  local  press¬ 
men’s  union  is  interesting  and  unusual.  We 
do  not  like  to  see  the  initial  letter  of  a  line 
so  far  removed  from  the  remaining  letters  of 
the  word  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  design  is 
not  well  balanced,  being  too  heavy  at  the  left 
side,  but  sometimes  this  may  be  overlooked  if 
the  effect  obtained  is  worth  the  sacrifice,  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  here.  Owing  to  the  shape 
and  character  of  the  ornament  enclosing  the 

design  would  have  appeared  somewhat  bottom- 
heavy  had  the  label  been  left  in  its  original 
position.  As  it  is  now  placed  it  helps  to 
stabilize  the  design.  The  colors,  a  dark  olive- 
green  and  orange  on  white  stock,  are.  very 
pleasing. 

Grist  Printing  Company,  Lenoir,  North 
Carolina. —  The  wall-hanger,  on  which  “  The 


every  bit  as  effective. 

J.  Orville  Wood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  The 
Whitmore  banquet  menu  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  piece  of  work,  typography  being  especially 
good.  We  have  always  objected  to  booklets  or 
folders  which  are  bound  and  open  at  the  top, 
because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  turning 
from  page  to  page  and  in  holding  them  open. 
It  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  open  and  hold 
them  in  place  when  the  leaves  are  of  card¬ 
board,  as  in  this  case.  The  school  menu  — 
cut  out  to  the  form  of  a  pennant,  with  the 
name  of  the  school  on  the  front  cover  to  fur¬ 
ther  simulate  that  appearance  —  is  excellent. 
It  should  have  proved  popular  with  those  in 

Western  Press,  Limited,  Moose  Jaw,  Sas- 

and  have  a  rather  distinctive  appearance,  due 
to  unconventional  arrangement.  Tudor  Black 
is  a  style  of  letter  we  have  never  admired ;  it 
possesses  nothing  of  beauty  to  recommend  it, 
and  any  design  in  which  it  is  used  suffers  in 
appearance  because  of  it.  We  note  also  that 
the  compositor  has  a  fondness  for  rule  and 
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Package-label  by  The  Trow  Press,  New  York  city. 
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Star  Spangled  Banner  ”  is  printed,  with  the 
name  and  business  of  your  firm  below,  is  good. 
An  improvement  would  result  if  the  display 
lines  at  the  bottom  were  raised  slightly  to 
obtain  more  marginal  space  below  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  distribution  of  white  space  all  around. 
One  type-face  for  the  display  would  make  the 
appearance  more  pleasing.  The  package-label 
is  not  so  good,  the  lines  naming  the  character 
of  the  business  being  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  firm-name.  If  the  latter 
occupied  a  full  line,  and  if  the  matter  along¬ 
side  the  ornament  was  set  in  smaller  type  and 
the  lines  centered,  the  white  space  would  be 
more  uniform  throughout  and  consequently 
more  pleasing. 

Payne  Investment  Company,  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska. —  In  a  general  way,  your  publication, 
The  Land  Owner,  is  a  good  one.  From  the 
standpoints  of  copy  and  general  layout,  we 
see  small  chance  for  improvement.  Presswork 
is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  do  not  show  up  as  snappily  as  they 
might  be  made  to  show  by  more  thorough 
make-ready,  better  and  more  ink.  To  show 
to  best  advantage,  the  solids  of  a  half-tone 
should  appear  black,  contrasting  sharply  with 
clean,  light  high  lights.  In  the  half-tones  of 
the  copy  sent  us  the  solids  and  high  lights 
blend  in  light  grays.  The  pages  appear 
crowded,  and  it  is  our  judgment  that  a  slightly 
smaller  type-face  should  have  been  used.  Cor¬ 
recting  this  effect  of  congestion,  due  to  crowd¬ 
ing,  would  make  the  pages  more  inviting  and 
readable. 

O.  H.  Walters,  Columbus,  Nebraska. —  Al¬ 
though  not  without  faults,  the  specimens  of 
your  Mr.  Davis’  work  are  good.  We  would 
prefer  to  see  your  business  letter-head  printed 
in  two  colors  instead  of  three.  It  could  have 
been  so  printed,  and  improved  thereby.  The 
yellow  is  too  weak  in  tone  and  “  carrying 
power  ”  for  printing  lines  of  type.  The  color 
used  for  printing  the  border,  or  a  medium 
brown,  could  have  been  used  for  printing  all 
the  items  appearing  in  the  two  colors.  We 
prefer  conventional  forms  on  letter-heads,  ex¬ 
cept  when  something  really  distinctive  is  ob¬ 
tained  —  and  distinction  is  not  obtained  by 
excess  use  of  rules,  ornaments,  etc.  The 
mailing-folder,  “  Folders,”  and  the  folder  en¬ 
titled  “  Profitable  Printing,”  are  very  good. 
The  last  named  item  would  have  been  better 
had  a  brighter  red  been  used. 

Louis  Leonard,  Chicago,  Ill. —  The  folder 
letter-head  for  the  Dairy  Trade  Market  Place, 
on  the  first  page  of  which  the  regular  head¬ 
ing  appears  —  and  on  the  two  inside  pages  a 
display  spread,  exploiting  the  advantages  of 
advertising  in  the  publication,  illustrated  by 
a  cover  of  the  magazine  placed  at  an  angle  in 
the  center  —  is  subject  to  improvement.  The 
inside  spread  is  satisfactory,  but  the  main  dis¬ 
play  on  the  letter-head  is  entirely  too  large. 
The  use  of  three  different  styles  of  type  is 
another  fault.  While  it  was  considered  per- 
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rt  talk  by  M. '  . . . 1 

at  Sltr/t  Uijtb,  TUESDAY  NIGHT,  Ftbrmtn  Kth 
i — FOREMAN  of  the  hirge  National  Cash  Register  press- 
3_A  room,  Mr.  Michel  is  eminently  fitted  to  discuss  the  use  of 
color  from  the  pressman’s  standpoint.  It  has  been  vouchsafed 
thousand  and^one^details  of  adapting  inks  to  papers  tfian  that 
printing  has  been  his  life  work.  His  talk  is  in  connection  with 
the  regular  Advanced  Printing  Class  and  will  bristle  with  practi- 

P^JiW'a^®knowhilC('i,'f<>'rma'i0n  'llM  cv'rv  printer  ''n<l 


Card  announcing  a  lecture  on  color  harmony, 
the  border  across  the  top  being  printed  in 
colors  to  represent  the  gradations  of  color 
forming  the  spectrum.  Submitted  by  J.  H. 
Chambers,  instructor  of  printing,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Design  by  E.  S.  Thrasher,  a  printer,  which 
won  second  prize  of  $75  in  the  “  First  in 
America  ”  contest,  conducted  by  The  Detroit 
News  and  Sunday  Tribune,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


haps  necessary  to  maintain  the  style  of  the 
magazine’s  heading  in  the  letter-head,  the 
minor  lines  could  have  been  set  in  one  series. 
The  great  contrast  in  tone  is  another  fault 
which  could  have  been  overcome  by  using 
slightly  bolder  type  for  the  unimportant  small 
lines.  Presswork,  as  you  say,  is  poor. 

William  Burmester,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. —  Considering  the  limited  experience  of 
the  apprentices  under  your  guidance  at  the 
Ralston  School,  they  do  exceptionally  good 
work.  The  most  noticeable  fault  is  the  use, 
in  several  instances,  of  larger  sizes  of  type 
than  are  necessary  or  expedient.  The  verse 
by  Dunbar,  printed  in  pink  and  green  on 
yellow  tinted  stock,  is  a  good  example  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  fault.  If  smaller  type  had  been 
used,  it  would  not  have  crowded  the  border  so 
closely,  and  the  effect  of  congestion,  now  ap¬ 
parent,  would  have  been  eliminated.  The 
verse  could  then  be  read  with  greater  ease 
and  satisfaction.  We  do  not  admire  the  rough 
effect  on  several  of  the  tint-blocks  used.  It 
seems  that  they  detract  from  the  type  because 
so  prominent,  and  that  prominence  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  their  “  spotty  ”  character. 
The  yellow  tint-block  could  have  been  omitted 
from  the  card,  “  Who  Am  I  ?  ”  and  its  appear¬ 
ance  improved. 

H.  B.  Hibbard,  Rochester,  New  York. — -  The 
blotters  would  be  better  if  you  had  refrained 
from  using  the  border  around  the  calendar 
blocks.  You  are  right  in  your  statement  that 
there  is  too  much  white  space  at  the  top, 
which  causes  the  design  to  appear  bottom- 
heavy.  In  addition,  it  made  necessary  the  use 


of  smaller  type  than  would  have  been  possible 
otherwise,  and  the  text  is  therefore  not  as 
readable  as  it  should  be.  By  setting  the  three 
words  of  the  main  display  alongside  the  cut 
of  the  milk  bottle,  the  arrangement  would 
have  been  more  pleasing  and  room  would  be 
available  for  the  larger  type  at  the  bottom. 
We  prefer  to  see  the  calendar-blocks  placed  at 
the  top  or  bottom,  so  that  they  will  not  con¬ 
stitute  interruptions  to  the  reader  in  passing 
from  heading  to  text.  Ten  and  twelve  point 
are  more  readable  than  eight-point,  and  where 
it  is  possible  at  all  to  use  one  of  the  larger 
sizes  it  should  be  done  by  all  means.  In  both 
the  December  and  February  blotters  the  signa¬ 
tures  crowd  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  too  closely, 
and  the  variation  in  marginal  space  and  white 
space  is  not  pleasing. 

J.  H.  Chambers,  Dayton,  Ohio. —  The  memo¬ 
rial  book  to  E.  J.  Brown  is  a  beautiful  one. 
It  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  the  design 
of  the  title-page,  and  the  text  pages,  set  in 
twelve-point  Caslon  Old  Style,  printed  on 
Strathmore  De  Luxe,  with  wide  margins,  are 
decidedly  pleasing.  We  believe  the  violet  tint 
could  have  been  made  slightly  stronger  to 
advantage,  but  it  is  satisfactory  as  it  stands. 
The  cover-design  would  be  more  pleasing  if 
its  shape  was  of  the  same  proportions  as  the 
page.  However  well  handled,  an  oblong 
group  on  a  narrow  page,  especially  when  the 
group  leaves  small  margins  at  the  side,  is 
never  quite  pleasing  because  of  the  lack  of 
harmony  between  design  and  page.  The  text 
of  the  cover-design  is  made  up  simply  of  a 
statement  of  the  deceased,  as  follows :  “  I 

will  not  be  with  you  for  a  little  while,  but 
you  must  all  work  harder  than  ever  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  the  schools. — E.  J.  Brown.” 
The  name  was  printed  in  blue  ink  from  a 
zinc  etching  of  Mr.  Brown’s  signature  and 
gives  one  the  impression,  at  first  glance,  that 
each  copy  was  personally  signed.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  adds  a  personal  touch,  which  to  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  gentleman  doubtless 
means  much.  We  thoroughly  enjoy  looking 
over  such  specimens.  The  other  work  is  uni¬ 
formly  good,  the  handling  of  the  card  an¬ 
nouncing  the  talk  on  color  harmony,  across 
the  top  of  which  a  representation  of  the 
spectrum  was  printed  in  colors,  forming  a 
band,  is  excellent  and  sure  to  inspire  interest 
in  the  lecture.  It  is  reproduced.  We  do  not 
admire  the  use  of  italic  initials  on  the  folder, 
“  History  —  Art,”  nor  their  placement  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  type-page.  The  lesson- 
leaves  on  the  handling  of  initials  are  nicely 
handled  and  interesting. 

Hays  Advertising  Agency,  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont. —  The  handsome  booklet,  “  The  Rock  of 
Ages,”  designed  by  you  to  exploit  dark  Barre 
granite  for  monument  and  building  work,  is 
a  production  of  which  you  may  well  feel  proud, 
and  we  feel  sure  it  will  prove  profitable  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Boutwell  Milne  &  Varnum  Com¬ 
pany,  for  which  firm  it  was  prepared.  The 
many  illustrations  are  printed  from  rather 


The  package-label  of  one  of  America’s  most 
capable  typographic  designers,  John  Henry 
Nash,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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coarse  screen  half-tones  in  flat  black  ink  — 
without  luster  —  over  a  Ben  Day  or  Metzo- 
graph  background  tint  plate,  printed  in  light 
olive,  and  present  an  appearance,  at  first 
glance,  not  unlike  rotogravure  or  offset.  The 
text  matter  is  well  set  in  a  large,  readable 
size  of  type,  and,  being  a  description  of  the 


tising  now  being  done  and  the  frequency  with 
which  one  meets  with  most  of  the  type-faces 
in  use.  It  was  interesting  to  us  to  find  in 
the  collection  several  copies  of  the  house-organ 
issued  by  the  Hotel  Statler.  We  have  long 
admired  this  excellent  little  publication,  “  Stat¬ 
ler  Salesmanship,”  and  have  been  curious  to 


be  considered  very  good.  A  nice  hand-lettered 
cover-design  would  have  been  preferable  to  the 
Bradley  used  for  setting  the  display  on  the 
cover-page.  We  have  never  been  able  to  see 
anything  of  beauty  in  this  style  of  letter,  and 
the  majority  of  printers  with  whom  we  have 
talked  voice  the  same  opinion. 


WILLARD  SERVICE  WILL  PUT  LIFE  | 

)  INTO  YOUR  BATTERY  AGAIN  AND 
1  KEEP  IT  LIVELY  IF  YOU  LET  THE  L 
I  WILLARD  MAN  TEST  IT  REGULARLY  j:j 
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[  LET  VS  WARN  YOU  AGAINST  | 
I  ALLOWING  HOm  BATTERY  TO  GO 
TOO  LONG  WITHOUT  EXPERT 
J  TESTING,  A  MONTH  IS  THE  LIMIT  j 
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Fuller  &  Smith 

Advertising 


fyMiefieS  NeeJ  Special 

KjJ|>  Care  in  Vinter 


Effective  direct-by-mail  advertising  forms,  planned  and  printed  by  and  designed  and  printed  under  the 


supervision  of  Fuller  &  Smith,  Advertising,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Vermont  granite  fields,  how  granite  is  found 
and  quarried,  it  should  prove  interesting  read¬ 
ing  to  any  one.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page 
of  text,  an  illustration,  reproduced  in  half-tone 
from  line  drawing  of  the  grave  and  monument 
or  tomb  of  some  famous  man,  is  printed, 
which  also  adds  an  element  of  interest.  Of 
course,  the  advantages  of  granite  construction 
are  recited,  the  title,  “  The  Rock  of  Ages,”  is 
advertising  in  itself  — ■  and  to  the  point. 

A  collection  of  some  of  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  direct  advertising  literature  has  been 
received  from  Fuller  &  Smith,  Advertising, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  whose  direction  the 
various  items  were  prepared  for  the  several 
advertisers.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
good,  interesting  copy,  effectively  designed  and 
illustrated,  and  printed  in  colors  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  attention.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  kind  of  advertising  that  brings  results. 
The  display  lines  on  all  the  specimens,  and 
some  of  the  examples  entire,  are  hand-lettered. 
This  gives  the  work  that  distinction  which  is 
not  so  readily  obtained  with  type  —  if  it  is  at 
all  possible,  considering  the  amount  of  adver- 


know  who  was  responsible  for  its  production. 
Several  examples  of  this  clever  work  by  Fuller 
&  Smith  are  reproduced. 

Claflin-Hill  Printing  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. —  The  book  designed  and  printed  by 
you  for  the  Everett  Literary  Society  is,  in  a 
general  way,  commendable.  Improvement 
would  have  resulted  had  the  type-sizes  on  the 
title-page  been  smaller  throughout,  and  if  the 
large  half-tone  illustration  of  the  honorary 
members  was  of  the  same  proportions  as  the 
page  on  which  it  is  printed.  The  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  margins  on  this  page  is  displeasing. 
We  imagine,  however,  that  it  represents  only 
another  occasion  where  the  printer  was  given 
cuts  and  an  arbitrary  page-size,  with  no  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  two,  and  told  to  go  ahead. 
In  such  a  case  you  could  hardly  be  held  respon¬ 
sible.  The  printer  would  do  well  to  insist  that 
he  have  the  decision  as  to  the  size,  shape  and 
character  of  the  plates  he  is  to  use  if  he  is 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the 
work.  Other  admirable  features  about  this 
particular  piece  of  work  help  to  overcome  the 
faults  cited  and,  as  a  whole,  therefore,  it  would 


F.  E.  Race,  Lewistown,  Montana. —  The 
large  collection  of  specimens  of  your  typo¬ 
graphic  work  is  exceptional  in  the  general 
all-around  merit  of  every  item.  Almost  any 
one  can  do  an  occasional  good  job,  and  many 
compositors  hit  the  mark  more  often  than 
they  miss  it,  but  all  your  work  is  satisfactory. 
Customers  of  your  house  are  getting  good 
value  for  their  money,  and  from  the  style  of 
the  work  we  are  certain  that  it  is  rapidly  set, 
which  is  also  important.  That’s  one  place 
where  the  advantage  of  simple  treatment 
comes  in.  To  look  backward  at  some  of  the 
designs  characteristic  of  the  rule-twisting  days 
and  compare  them  with  modern  styles,  leaves 
no  doubt  but  that  typography  has  improved 
wonderfully.  We  note  in  the  small  cards,  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  you  have  made  too  free  use  of 
capitals.  Capital  letters  are  not  only  more 
difficult  to  read  than  lower-case,  but  the  fact 
that  capitals  are  all  full  height,  having  no 
shoulder  at  the  top  as  many  lower-case  letters 
have,  causes  an  effect  of  congestion  which  in 
itself  makes  for  difficulty  in  reading.  The 
programs  are  particularly  pleasing. 
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“A  Little  Story  from  Printing’s  Progress.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  story  of  Billy  Sunday  and  Badsen 
(not  Sinbad)  the  sailor?  The  seaman  followed  the  crowd 
to  the  big  tabernacle  and  sat  entranced  through  the  pre¬ 
liminary  service,  wondering  what  it  was  all  about.  Sud¬ 
denly  Sunday  commanded  every  one  to  rise,  and  requested 
the  sheep  to  line  up  on  one  side  and  the  goats  on  the  other. 
There  were  many  sheep,  but  no  goats.  Badsen  sat  still 
till  Sunday  roared  at  him,  ‘  Will  our  seafaring  brother 


insert  carry  the  impression  of  high  quality  in  workman¬ 
ship  and  artistic  selection  and  arrangement  of  copy  and 
illustrations. 

The  story  of  the  Barta  Press’s  printing  service  runs 
smoothly  from  one  department  to  another,  accompanied  by 
the  illustrations. 

“  Years  ago  the  advertiser  wrote  all  his  own  copy, 
tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and  brought  it  to  the  printer.  All 
the  printer  was  expected  to  do  was  to  set  it  in  type.  But 


please  decide  as  to  his  hereafter?  ’  Said  the  Swede,  ‘  I 
don’t  know  the  game,  but,  just  to  see  it  played,  I’ll  be  a 
goat.’ 

“  So  many  business  men  are  ‘  all  at  sea  ’  on  the  subject 
of  printing  that  we’ve  made  this  little  pamphlet  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  how  the  ‘  game  is  played  ’  at  28  Oliver  street.” 

This  is  the  intensely  interesting  lead  of  an  artistic 
brochure  by  the  Barta  Press,  Boston.  Written  in  a  chatty, 
personal,  man-to-man  style,  the  copy  itself  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  worth-whileness  and  the  service  that  the  Barta 
Press  offers  to  its  customers.  Printed  in  colors  on  Strath¬ 
more  deckle  edge,  hand-made  finish,  mode,  both  cover  and 


it’s  far  different  now.  The  client  may  bring  anything, 
from  a  vague  idea  to  a  complete  story  in  any  form,  how¬ 
ever  rough,  and  copy  specialists  transform  it  into  a  living 
message,  as  chock-full  of  salesmanship  as  a  nut  is  of  meat. 

“  Then  the  designers  clothe  the  message  in  one  form  of 
display  that  best  fits  its  character  and  purpose.  Master 
craftsmen  are  these,  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  an  uncanny  skill  in  the  many  varied  forms  of 
display.” 

Then  carefully  carrying  the  thought  and  interest  of  the 
reader  from  the  copy  and  designing,  as  covered  on  pages 
2  and  3  of  the  brochure,  the  following  paragraph  begins 
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writer  as  Arthur  Brisbane 

worth  a  million*  word's/^  We 
won't  argue  about  the  exact 
number  of  words.  To  us  an 
s  four  al¬ 


lied  p 


oblen 


:  the  right 


the  best  reproduc 


i  betw< 


Did  you  ever  see 
tailored,  fine-fitting  s 
whole  effect  of  which  was 
spoiled  because  of  the  inap¬ 
propriate  cloth  selected  ?  The 
choice  of  the  proper  paper 

more  important.  Any  illus-. 
tration.  even  the  finest,  is  ab- 

background.  We  know 
paper  and  the  paper  market 
as  a  machinery  manufacturer 
knows  steel  and  the  steel 


that  they  pull  together  like  a 
well-trained  team.  It  has 
taken  some  years  to  perfect 
this  team  work,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  speaks  for  itself. 


on  page  3  and  runs  over  to  page  4  (pages  4  and  5  are 
reproduced  in  Fig.  2)  : 

“  Much  more  than  copy  and  design,  however,  are  nec¬ 
essary  to-day.  As  clever  a  writer  as  Arthur  Brisbane  says 
that  ‘a  good  picture  is  worth  a  million  words.’”  (See 
Fig.  2.) 

Pages  6  and  7  hit  the  high  places  of  importance  regard¬ 
ing  composition  and  presswork,  and  the  closing  paragraph 
on  page  8  leaves  a  good  taste  in  your  mouth  for  more,  but 
invites  you  to  secure  additional  information  about  your 
work  from  the  Barta  Press  by  means  of  an  inclosed  return 
post-card  which  addresses  the  Barta  Press  as  follows: 
“  Gentlemen :  What  special  knowledge,  experience  and 
equipment  have  you  for  helping  us  to  sell  more 

. (name  of  product)  ?  Please  answer 

in  person  —  by  letter.  ( Name. )  ” 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  story  follows : 

“As  Billy  Sunday  might  say,  ‘  We’re  ready 
now  for  the  offertory.’  What  contribution  have 
you  to  make  for  printing’s  progress?  ” 

When  measured  by  the  five  steps  of  success¬ 
ful  advertising  —  to  attract  favorable  atten¬ 
tion;  to  develop  interest;  to  create  confidence; 
to  convince ;  to  induce  action  —  this  brochure 
should  make  good.  Its  appearance  would  get 
favorable  attention  on  the  desk  of  any  buyer 
of  printing;  the  first  paragraph  creates  in¬ 
terest,  and  confidence  grows  as  the  story  pro¬ 
gresses.  The  reader  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
convinced,  as  the  work  of  the  brochure  itself  is 
eloquent  proof  that  the  staff  of  the  Barta  Press 
is  composed  of  men  who  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  high-class  work,  and  the  inclosed  card 
makes  action  easy. 

I  am  sure  that  the  returns  from  this  bro¬ 
chure  were  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that 
good  printing  is  economy  salesmanship. 


“The  Business  That  Service  Built.” 

“To  the  spirit  of  success  as  exemplified  by  a  firm 
which  has  tripled  its  plant  and  the  amount  of  business 
]  done  within  three  short  years,  is  this  booklet  dedicated. 

It  is  a  business  that  service  built.  To-day  it  stands  as 
i  an  equal  with  large  city  concerns  for  complete  service, 
and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  big,  progressive 
houses  of  the  State.”  This  introduction  to  the  snappy 
service  story  of  the  Flint  Printing  Company,  of  Flint, 
Michigan,  is  typical  of  the  enterprising  way  they  do 
things  in  that  State. 

Eight  pages  of  the  booklet  are  devoted  to  illustra- 
!j  tions,  which  give  a  good  impression  of  the  size  of  the 
i  plant  and  graphically  back  up  their  brief  statement  of 
the  $60,000  investment  in  machinery  and  materials. 
With  the  exception  of  the  frontispiece  —  individual  pic- 
•  tures  of  the  officers  of  the  company  —  the  illustrations, 
|  however,  are  lifeless  and  lose  much  of  the  impression 
I  value  that  they  should  give.  The  illustration  of  the 
H  pressroom  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  similar  to  the  others 
|  used  in  the  booklet.  It  was  made  when  the  presses 
H  were  idle.  A  retouching  to  bring  out  strongly  the  vari- 
t  ous  machines  in  contrast  to  the  detail  of  the  background 
“  would  have  helped  some,  but  much  better  would  be  a 
picture  of  the  pressroom  when  all  hands  were  on  deck, 
as  the  seaman  says.  That  thirty-two  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  plant  is  stated  in  the  booklet,  but  a  much 
Si  stronger  impression  would  be  carried  by  seeing  these 
people  at  work.  The  business  office,  the  composing- 
room,  part  of  the  cylinder  pressroom,  the  platen  press¬ 
room,  the  bindery  and  two  views  of  the  building  are  shown. 
Besides  the  story  of  the  success  of  the  Flint  Printing 
Company,  a  page  is  given  to  an  explanation  of  the  “  Office 
Service  and  Bindery  ”  department;  a  page  to  the  “Adver¬ 
tising  Service  Department”  (shown  in  Fig.  3);  and  a 
page  to  the  suggestions  for  “  Utilization  of  Postage 
Waste.”  The  copy  of  this  last  page  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  printer  who  would  develop  a  steady  business 
in  small  forms. 

“  More  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  letters,  state¬ 
ments,  bills,  etc.,  that  go  out  from  the  average  business 
office  are  under  weight.  They  should  contain  an  insert, 
such  as  a  folder,  blotter  or  booklet,  at  no  extra  expense. 
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“  The  space  one  insert  would  occupy,  if  paid  for  at 
magazine  or  newspaper  rates,  would  be  many  times  the 
cost  of  printing.  And  your  message  would  be  delivered 
with  less  competition  and  for  longer  intervals  than  a  mag¬ 
azine  or  newspaper  advertisement. 

“  Letter  inserts  sent  out  with  your  correspondence  reach 
people  who  are  interested  in  your  goods.  There  is  no  cir¬ 
culation  waste. 

“  Used  in  this  connection  with  other  forms  of  direct 
advertising,  envelope  inserts  properly  prepared  will  more 
than  pay  for  themselves  in  direct  results. 

“  Test  their  pulling  power  in  your  business.” 

Accompanying  this  argument  for  direct  advertising  are 
two  letter  inserts  and  a  return  card  on  which  the  reader  is 
asked  to  indicate  the  class  of  printing  regarding  which  he 
would  have  further  information,  ideas  and  suggestions. 

The  hand-lettered  title  of  the  booklet  is 
embossed  on  artist’s  cover,  of  a  light  brown, 
and  the  inside  pages  are  printed  in  black 
on  white  enamel  paper  with  orange-tint 
borders  around  type-pages  and  plain  rule 
borders  in  tint  around  blocks  of  type  on 
the  pages  that  carry  the  illustrations.  Ini¬ 
tial  letters  are  printed  in  red.  Throughout 
the  booklet  there  is  a  more  generous  use 
of  white  space  than  “  war  prices  ”  would 
warrant,  but  perhaps  the  quality  effect  is 
not  lost  on  the  reader  of  the  booklet. 

‘"As  Others  See  Us.” 

As  a  good  example  of  the  truism  that 
the  biggest  book  is  not  always  the  best, 
the  riotous  waste  of  words  and  the  inap¬ 
propriate  use  of  decoration  in  the  booklet 
of  the  W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  strikes  most  forcibly.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  a  personally  conversational  style  as 
the  observations  of  a  visitor  in  the  big 
plant  of  this  company,  there  is  an  interest 
that  perhaps  could  not  be  secured  in  any 
other  way,  but  the  too  frequent  use  of 


superlatives  spoils  the  effect  of  an  other¬ 
wise  forceful  message. 

The  hand-lettered  cover  of  the  book,  as 
>  ion*  b«n  awaited  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  printed  in  dark  brown 

igcof  die  mechanism  on  buff  antique  cover  and  seems  to  clash 

extTemeT^ffective'in  with  the  heavy  artwork  around  it,  which 

ng  up  of  form,  before  js  printed  in  pale  brick-red.  That  it  would 

JESgSTSfUes.  i  draw  attention  there  is  no  doubt,  but  one 
must  remember  that  there  are  two  kinds 
md  .diutied  to  the  of  attention.  The  printed  message  that 

h!  p'r^men  draws  the  attention  for  one  fleeting  glance 

'ii'»b“iu.^oTthe  without  holding  it  or  creating  interest  has 

o,  no  time,  and  time  ;  failed  in  its  purpose. 

From  a  very  good  title-page  we  turn 
to  an  inside  view  of  the  president’s  office, 
,'f  n'nT'r.ride  but  before  we  can  look  at  it  we  must  turn 

i.abiishment  Even-  the  booklet  half  around,  as  it  is  printed  the 

tshTetsetTeyL  long  way  of  the  page,  as  are  half  of  the 

stpot.i  judging  f,om  other  illustrations  in  the  booklet.  “  But,” 

e  end  of  the  big  room  y0u  say,  “  the  illustrations  are  long  and 

won’t  go  on  the  narrow  page.”  Then  turn 
the  pages  the  other  way  and  bind  at  the 
end.  Make  it  just  as  easy  as  possible  for 
the  buyer  who  is  reading  your  booklet. 
You  are  making  a  bid  for  his  time,  and  if 
you  bid  too  high  you  won’t  get  it.  On  page  3,  with  a  large 
initial  letter  in  red,  we  start  our  story: 

“  The  thing  that  inspired  this  particular  article  is  the 
fact  that  I  have  just  made  a  trip  through  the  plant  of 
the  W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  at  Hammond,  Indiana. 

“  The  doors  of  this  great  institution  were  thrown  wide 
open  and  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the 
inner  workings  of  this,  the  country’s  finest  and  largest 
printing,  bookbinding  and  electrotyping  establishment. 

“  Among  a  great  many  other  things,  I  learned  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  printing  mei-ely  ‘  turned 
out  ’  and  printing  as  expertly  produced  by  the  W.  B. 
Conkey  Company,  and  aside  from  being  impressed  with 
the  methods,  perfections  and  little  cares  observed  by  this 
company  in  the  production  of  its  work,  I  could  not  help 
but  realize  the  many  things  an  indifferent  printer  could 
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and  studied  application  of  brains” — and  so  on  through  The  January,  1917,  issue  of  The  Needle,  monthly  house- 

every  department  of  this  great  plant  we  are  taken  through  organ  of  Young  &  McCallister,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
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office  stationery,  business  forms,  loose-leaves,  blank-books, 
booklets,  catalogues,  etc. —  Mr.  Coles  will  handle  it  with 
that  intelligent  interest  that  eliminates  waste  and  makes 
for  real  economy. 

“  That  he  can  do  this  for  you  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  serving  in  this  capacity  two  large  insurance 
companies,  a  large  title  company  and  many  other  repre¬ 
sentative  concerns. 

“  Mr.  Coles  is  here  to  help  you. 

“  Call  on  him.” 

Fig.  7  shows  the  snappy  department  styled  “  The  Dope 
Sheet.”  Other  articles  in  this  issue  are:  Some  excerpts 
from  a  brochure  by  Watt  L.  Moreland,  president  of  the 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Company,  entitled,  “  What’s  the 
Matter  with  the  Pacific  Coast?”;  “The  Business  Squat¬ 
ter,”  by  Herbert  Kaufman,  and  “A  Prayer  278  Years  Old,” 
by  Thomas  Elwood  (1639). 

“Progressive  Publicity.” 

A  small  but  very  much  alive  booklet  by  the  Sleepeck- 
Helman  Printing  Company,  of  Chicago,  goes  right  to  the 
point  of  why  some  printing  fails  to  make  good,  and  shows 
the  buyer  how  that  company  is  overcoming  that  failing  of 
just  ordinary  printing  service. 

“  Publicity  without  good  printing  is  like  a  phonograph 
without  a  perfect  playing-point,  and  sometimes  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  change  the  point  —  and  the  printer. 

“  Ordinary  salesmanship  is  simply  a  matter  of  con¬ 
vincing  someone,  who  wants  something,  that  you  have  what 
he  wants.  Super-salesmanship  is  the  ability  to  convince 
someone  who  thinks  he  doesn’t  want  what  you  have,  that 
he  is  wrong,  and  publicity  is  the  super-salesman’s  right- 
hand  man. 

“  The  world  has  no  earthly  use  for  pulseless  publicity, 
it  has  no  use  for  poor  printing,  and  because  of  this  —  see 
Fig.  8  for  pages  6  and  7  and  then  come  back  to  rest  of  the 
story  — “  Too  many  publicity  plans  are  built  up  on  about 
this  schedule :  Plan-man,  copyman,  artist,  engraver, 
printer,  postman.  Dig  into  them  a  little  deeper  and  you 
will  find  that  under  such  an  arrangement  the  printer 
contributes  just  about  as  much  to  the  success  of  such  pub¬ 
licity  as  the  postman.  The  printer  is  simply  a  carrier  when 
he  should  play  a  big  constructive  part  as  a  producer.” 

Then  follows  the  story  of  the  company’s  development 
of  printing  service  and  brings  us  to  the  closing  paragraphs : 

“  Publicity  without  printing  is  hard  to  imagine.  Print¬ 
ing  that  puts  a  livelier  pulse-beat  into  publicity  is  worth 
seeking,  finding  and  putting  into  practice. 

“  Along  the  way  opened  by  this  book  we  do  not  doubt 
that  many  of  the  men  for  whom  it  was  written  will  travel 
to  see  us.  We  are  willing  to  travel  a  little  more  than  half 
way  to  meet  you,  if  you  be  such  a  man. 

“  That  we  can  help  you  we  are  confident.  That  you 
will  find  in  our  shop  a  new  sort  of  service,  better  printing, 
broader  thinking,  helpful,  thoughtful,  resultful  coopera¬ 
tion,  can  probably  best  be  demonstrated  by  a  personal 
interview;  an  interview  which  we  trust  you  will  find  time 
to  arrange  with  these  fresh  thoughts  in  your  mind.”  And 
then  they  rather  overdo  the  don’t-be-bashful-about-patting- 
yourself-on-the-back  idea  by  the  following: 

“ — Boy!  Call  Wabash  6234,  I  would  find  out  who  sits 
at  the  end  of  so  strong  a  line  of  talk.”  But  perhaps  we 
should  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  this  was  done  in 
Chicago,  where  one  can  get  away  with  almost  anything. 
The  book  is  an  excellent  piece  of  printing  and  is  extra  well 
bound.  It  is  simple  and  forceful,  and  leaves  a  favorable 
impression.  The  final  test  of  its  success  —  will  it  produce 


action?  —  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  attitude  the  reader 
takes  toward  the  suggestive  paragraph  on  the  last  page. 

Of  all  the  business  concerns  that  use  booklets,  brochures 
and  catalogues,  the  printer  should  be  even  more  careful  of 
copy,  illustration  and  design  than  any  other  concern,  for, 
after  all,  the  character  of  his  shop  and  its  service  can  be 
best  judged  by  the  kind  of  work  he  does  for  himself. 


“DOW’TS”  FOR  THE  WISE  ADVERTISER. 

Let  us  run  over  a  few  “  don’ts  ”  in  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  field.  First  don’t  imagine  that  all  notoriety  is  good. 
Mere  attention  is  not  enough,  if  to  procure  it  you  have  done 
anything  which  repels,  annoys,  disgusts  or  disappoints, 
which  is  coarse,  or  vulgar,  or  silly,  or  sacrilegious.  Never 
sacrifice  propriety  or  a  decent  self-respect.  Be  wise  without 
being  hard ;  be  gay  without  being  frivolous. 

Don’t  advertise  an  article  which  is  incorporated  in  a 
larger  article,  unless  you  first  study  the  situation  with 
great  care.  If  you  are  advertising  such  a  product  as  the 
springs  of  a  carriage,  or  the  eyelets  of  a  shoe,  make  up 
your  mind  whether  you  want  to  reach  the  manufacturers 
through  the  people  or  the  people  through  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  There  are  advantages  each  way,  but  the  methods  in 
one  case  are  totally  different  from  what  are  needed  in  the 
other.  In  one  case  you  must  advertise  the  article  itself; 
in  the  other  case  the  incorporated  product. 

Don’t  attempt  any  campaign  which  runs  counter  to 
fashion.  This  is  setting  yourself  against  human  nature, 
and  of  course  you  will  fail. 

Don’t  project  a  plan  which  contributes  in  any  way,  even 
unconsciously,  to  rob  a  man  of  his  satisfaction  with  him¬ 
self,  with  his  family,  or  with  his  station  in  life.  This 
advice  is  not  on  sentimental  or  moral  grounds,  but  because 
you  will  be  bucking  against  a  stone  wall  without  seeing 
it.  That  wall  is  self-respect.  You  can  never  reap  advan¬ 
tage  if  you  suggest  that  a  man  is  below  others  in  rank. 

Finally  —  and  this  is  a  very  important  “  don’t  ” —  don’t 
be  afraid  of  publicity  so  long  as  dignity  is  not  sacrificed. 
There  are  manufacturers  who  constantly  hold  back  in  their 
advertising  because  they  themselves  lack  courage,  far¬ 
sightedness  and  impersonality  of  view. —  Lorin  F.  Deland, 
in  Harper’s  Magazine. 


REST  YOUR  FEET. 

With  the  replacing  of  the  old-style  case-stands  with 
the  new  labor-saving  equipment,  there  has  arisen  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  we  hand  compositors,  who  have  the  luxury 
of  sitting  down  to  our  work,  are  to  do  with  our  feet.  It 
is  most  certainly  a  pleasure  to  work  without  having  our 
“  motion  ”  broken  by  some  ambitious  job  compositor  who 
wishes  to  set  “  only  a  line,”  only  to  be  followed  by  some 
other  job  worker  who  makes  the  same  request.  But  how 
we  miss  the  cases  we  used  to  put  our  feet  on;  and  how 
our  arches  and  ankles  ache  from  the  fancy  twists  around 
the  rungs  and  legs  of  our  stool,  or  from  bracing  our  feet 
against  the  cabinets,  to  the  marring  of  the  cabinets,  in 
our  efforts  to  stick  on  our  stools  while  we  are  “  sticking  ” 
type!  But  cheer  up!  The  remedy  is  simple.  Buy,  at 
any  good  hardware  store,  a  pair  of  folding  brackets, 
attach  a  shelf,  and  attach  the  whole  to  the  cleats  on  back 
of  cabinets.  Thus  you  have  a  foot-rest  that  is  easily  let 
down  when  not  in  use,  and  it  is  desirable  to  push  the 
stool  out  of  the  way  in  narrow  alleys.  With  your  feet 
“  off  your  mind,”  you  can  set  more  type,  too.  Show  this 
to  the  “  boss.”  He  may  like  to  read  it,  too.  Of  course 
the  “  boss  ”  is  interested  in  the  cost.  The  writer  paid 
only  35  cents  at  a  retail  store. —  Annie  M.  Kempton. 
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%\ )t  Sermon  on  ttje  jHount 

HJ5D  seeing  the  multituDes,  he  toent  up  into  a 
mountain:  anD  toheu  he  boas  Set, hi$  Disciples 
came  unto  him :  and  he  opcncD  his*  mouth,  anD 
taught  them,  gating,  BlcsseD  are  the  poor  tn 
Spirit:  for  their’s  is  the  fitngDom  of  hcaben.  BleSScD  arc  thep 
that  mourn :  for  thep  sljall  be  comfortcD.  BlcsscD  arc  ttje 
mccfe :  for  thep  Shall  inherit  the  earth.  BlcsscD  are  thep  tohich 
Do  hunger  anD  thirst  after  righteousness:  for  thep  shall  be 
filleD.  BlesscD  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  merep. 
BlcsscD  arc  the  pure  in  heart :  for  thep  Shall  See  <£oD.  BlesscD 
arc  the  peacemafiers :  for  thep  Shall  be  callcD  the  chilDren  of 
d5oD.  BlesseD  arc  thep  tohich  are  pcrsecuteD  for  righteousness’ 
Sa&c :  for  their’s  is  the  btngDom  of hcabeu.  BlesseD  are  pe,tohen 
men  shall  rctoile  pou,  attD  persecute  pou,  anD  shall  Sap  all 
manner  of  cbil  against  pou  falsclp,for  mp  sa&c.  Ke|oicc,anD 
be  ercccDing  glaD :  for  great  is  pour  rctoarD  in  hcaben :  for  so 
pcrsecuteD  thep  the  prophets  tohich  tocre  before  pou.  Pc  are  the 
Salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the  salt  habc  lost  hte  Sabour,  tohcrc= 
toith  Shall  it  be  saltcD?  it  is  thenceforth  gooD  for  nothing,  but 
to  be  cast  out,  anD  to  be  troDDcn  unDer  foot  of  men.  Pe  are  the 
light  of  the  toorlD.  a  citp  that  is  Set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hi& 
^either  Do  men  light  a  canDlc,anD  put  it  unDer  a  bushel,  but 
on  a  canDlcsticfe;  anD  it  gibeth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the 
house.  Het  pour  light  So  shine  before  men,  that  thep  map  sec 
pour  gooD  toorfes,  anD  glorifp  pour  father  tohich  is  in  hcaben. 
Chinfe  not  that  3!  am  come  to  Dcstrop  the  lato,  or  the  prophets : 
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which  is  made  up  of  Christ’s  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  designed  and  printed  by  John  Henry 
ges  were  printed  on  heavy-weight,  rough  white  stock  —  the  rules  in  gold,  the  decoration  in 
sxt  in  black.  The  cover-design  was  stamped  in  gold  on  heavy  orange  Italian  hand-made  stock. 
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MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


.  KEATING. 


The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods  of  getting  results. 


Dusty  Concrete  Floors  Cause  Linotype  Cams  to  Cut. 

In  printing-plants  having  uncovered  concrete  floors,  the 
dust  that  arises,  owing  to  its  abrasive  nature,  causes  the 
cutting  of  machine  bearings  and  cam  surfaces.  This 
trouble  can  be  avoided  by  treating  the  floor  with  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  thinned  down  with  gasoline.  The  floor  should  first 
be  mopped  with  a  damp  cloth  to  remove  the  loose  particles 
of  dust,  and  when  dry  it  may  be  coated  with  the  linseed  oil. 
In  the  first  treatment  the  liquid  should  be  quite  thin,  and 
on  each  subsequent  treatment  the  proportion  of  oil  may  be 
increased.  Three  coats  will  give  the  desired  results. 

Matrices  Fail  to  Respond. 

A  Pennsylvania  operator  writes :  “  I  am  working  on  a 
rebuilt  Model  5  that  has  been  installed  about  one  month 
and  am  having  trouble  with  the  matrices  failing  to  drop 
when  key  is  touched.  I  washed  the  matrices  and  maga¬ 
zine  with  benzine  and  it  helped  for  a  while,  but  I  find  the 
matrices  become  oily  again.  An  operator  advised  me  not 
to  use  gasoline,  but  to  use  denatured  alcohol  instead.  I 
have  done  this  and  also  have  cleaned  the  distributor  screws, 
but  find  the  matrices  still  become  greasy.  Sometimes  the 
matrices  drop  in  the  wrong  channel  or  run  into  the  pi  box. 
There  should  be  nothing  wrong  with  the  matrices,  as  they 
are  new.  I  notice  that  the  machine  shakes  quite  a  bit,  as 
the  floor  is  weak.  When  I  remove  the  plunger  a  lump  of 
metal  adhering  to  the  rod  has  to  be  knocked  olf  with  a 
hammer  and  screw-driver.  I  also  have  trouble  with  the 
pot  mouthpiece  freezing  up,  and  have  to  use  a  torch  on 
it  frequently  during  the  day.  We  have  a  gasoline  burner, 
and  the  flame  under  the  mouthpiece  is  only  two  inches  wide 
and  about  six  inches  from  the  mouthpiece.  It  will  run 
along  nicely  for  a  short  time  and  then  gradually  freeze  up, 
making  it  necessary  to  use  a  blow-torch  to  warm  up  the 
mouthpiece.  I  will  thank  you  for  any  help  you  can  give  me.” 

Answer. —  We  suggest  that  you  give  the  distributor 
screws  a  further  cleaning,  using  clean  cloths  and  gasoline 
or  wood  alcohol.  Also  remove  the  ejector  and  see  if  there 
is  oil  on  its  surface.  The  blade  should  be  clean,  but  there 
should  be  no  oil  on  it.  Polish  the  jaws  of  the  first  elevator 
with  graphite,  using  the  magazine  brush.  Give  similar 
treatment  to  the  line-delivery  channel.  In  cleaning  mat¬ 
rices,  place  them  in  a  galley  on  their  edge  and  take  a 
small  piece  of  clean  cloth,  moistened  with  gasoline  or  wood 
alcohol.  Do  not,  however,  use  too  much  of  either  liquid. 
When  you  have  removed  the  dirt  by  rubbing,  take  the 
graphite  brush  and  polish  the  upturned  edges  with  graph¬ 
ite.  After  that  operation,  turn  the  matrices  over  by  lay¬ 
ing  an  empty  galley  on  top  of  the  matrices,  reversing  them, 
and  give  the  opposite  edge  similar  treatment.  Some  oper¬ 
ators  prefer  to  clean  matrices  by  using  a  rubber  eraser, 
3-6 


brushing  off  the  rubber  particles  with  a  bristle  brush  after¬ 
ward,  and  then  polishing  the  matrices  with  graphite  on 
a  brush.  Good  results  are  obtained  in  either  way.  To 
clean  the  magazine,  use  the  magazine  brush  and,  as  you 
clean  out  the  channels,  occasionally  wipe  the  dust  off  the 
bristles  with  a  clean  cloth.  If  the  magazine  is  oily,  use 
gasoline  or  wood  alcohol  on  the  brush,  only  after  all  of  the 
dust  is  removed.  Following  this  treatment,  apply  a  small 
amount  of  graphite  to  the  bristles  and  polish  the  channels, 
using  the  brush  vigorously.  Before  running  in  the  mat¬ 
rices,  clean  the  face  of  the  mold  and  the  grooves  in  the 
mold-keeper.  Be  certain  that  no  oil  is  applied  to  the  ejector- 
blade.  Keep  it  clean.  The  dropping  of  matrices  into  the 
pi  channel  is  doubtless  due  to  a  thin  matrix  lying  flat  upon 
the  entrance  guides.  This  trouble  may  be  due  to  a  bent 
guide,  or  it  may  be  brought  about  by  the  vibration  of  the 
machine.  Bracing  the  floor  underneath  the  machine  may 
eliminate  this  trouble.  You  should  have  the  machine  lev¬ 
eled  up.  Place  a  spirit  level  on  the  vise-cap  to  determine 
this  condition.  To  prevent  freezing  up  of  the  pot  mouth¬ 
piece,  increase  the  general  heat  of  the  metal.  Keep  the 
burner  clean.  Observe  if  the  burner  is  as  far  forward  as 
it  should  go.  Doubtless  you  are  operating  with  a  gravity 
tank  —  a  pressure  tank  is  a  better  method  of  supplying 
gasoline  to  the  burner  than  the  gravity-tank  system. 

Danger  of  Inhaling  Dust  from  Plunger. 

A  Nebraska  publisher  writes:  “  I  was  much  interested 
in  reading  an  article  in  this  month’s  issue  in  regard  to  the 
danger  of  lead-poisoning  from  operating  a  composing- 
machine,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  cleaning  of  the 
plunger  and  handling  of  the  dross  was  attended  with  par¬ 
ticular  danger  if  not  properly  done.  As  I  have  just  in¬ 
stalled  a  machine,  I  should  like  to  learn  the  proper  method 
of  doing  this  work,  and  will  greatly  appreciate  your  giving 
me  this  information.” 

Answer. —  The  following  plan  will  help  you:  (1)  Each 
day,  on  finishing  work  on  the  machine,  remove  the  plunger, 
shake  off  the  metal  into  the  pot  and  then  dip  the  plunger 
into  a  vessel  containing  common  machine-oil  or  water.  The 
liquid  will  cover  the  plunger,  and  wetting  it  will  prevent 
the  harmful  gray  dust  from  flying  about  to  be  inhaled. 
(2)  Remove  the  plunger,  take  it  out  of  doors  and  with  a 
wire  brush  give  the  plunger  grooves  a  vigorous  rubbing. 
That  will  remove  the  oxid  and  fine  particles  of  metal.  Now, 
place  the  plunger  on  the  cover  of  the  metal-pot,  where  it 
will  be  heated,  and  be  ready  to  place  it  in  the  well  when 
needed.  Before  placing  it  in  the  well,  it  should  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  metal  for  at  least  five  minutes.  That  will 
make  it  easier  to  insert.  As  the  surface  of  the  metal  is 
usually  covered  with  dross,  it  is  advisable  to  press  aside 
the  scum  before  inserting  the  plunger  into  the  well,  other- 
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wise  some  of  the  dross  will  become  enclosed  in  the  grooves 
in  the  plunger  and  ultimately  cause  trouble.  Do  not  skim 
the  dross  from  the  metal  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Be¬ 
fore  skimming,  place  about  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
machine-oil  in  the  pot,  or  a  small  lump  of  sheep’s  tallow, 
and  stir  the  metal  with  an  iron  spoon  until  the  good  metal 
is  separated  from  the  waste.  This  operation  may  take  five 
minutes.  Remove  all  of  the  dust  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  metal  and  deposit  it  carefully  in  a  tight-jointed  recep¬ 
tacle.  A  very  good  vessel  for  this  dust  is  an  empty  news- 
ink  can,  which  may  be  used  without  cleaning  after  the 
ink  has  been  removed.  The  dust  may  be  saved  and  sold 
when  a  sufficient  amount  has  been  accumulated.  If  the 
operation  of  skimming  is  properly  done,  there  will  be  very 
little  actual  waste  of  bright  metal,  as  nothing  but  dust  is 
removed.  This  may  be  done  best  when  the  plunger  has 
been  removed  and  work  on  the  machine  has  ceased  for 
the  week,  preferably  before  the  heat  under  the  pot  has 
been  turned  off.  The  oil  in  the  pot  will  ignite  occasionally, 
but  this  does  no  harm,  as  by  closing  the  pot  lid  the  flames 
are  extinguished. 

Poor  Alignment  of  Characters  Next  to  Spaceband. 

An  Illinois  operator  submits  a  section  of  a  proof  show¬ 
ing  a  small  “e”  which  is  not  in  alignment  with  adjoining 
characters.  This  letter  always  appears  to  the  left  and  next 
to  the  spaceband  and  prints  about  two  points  below  the 
character  next  to  it.  These  small  “  e  ”  matrices  are  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  proof.  The  operator  desires  to  know  why 
the  “  e  ”  is  out  of  alignment  only  at  the  left  of  spaceband. 

Answer. —  An  examination  of  the  matrices  shows  that 
the  lower  lug  of  each  is  damaged.  In  each  instance  the 
matrix  received  its  bruise  and  lost  part  of  its  lug  because 
it  was  the  last  matrix  in  a  tight  line.  The  characteristic 

Note  the  mis-alignment  of  letter  in  this  line. 

The  defective  character  appears  last  in  this  line. 

In  above  lines  the  identical  e  matrix  was  used. 

bruise  proves  the  truth  of  this  statement.  If  the  operator 
would  examine  the  hyphen  matrices  he  would  doubtless 
find  the  majority  of  them  have  damaged  lower  lugs.  To 
return  to  the  cause  of  the  misalignment  of  the  “  e  ”  on 
the  end  of  a  word  next  to  the  spaceband:  The  reason  it 
prints  below  the  character  next  to  it  is  because,  when  the 
line  is  justified,  friction  with  the  spaceband  wedge  causes 
the  matrix  to  rise  with  the  upward  movement  of  the  space- 
band.  This  is  possible  only  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  lug  is  absent,  the  amount  of  rise  being  limited  by 
the  rib  of  the  mold-keeper.  Matrices  having  bruises  on 
either  front  or  back  lug  should  be  discarded.  If  the  oper¬ 
ator  avoids  tight  lines  there  will  be  no  damaged  matrices 
of  that  nature. 

Operator  Desires  to  Increase  Speed. 

An  Alabama  operator,  in  sending  for  a  copy  of  “  Cor¬ 
rect  Keyboard  Fingering,”  writes  in  part  as  follows :  “  I 

have  a  job  that  requires  2,000  lines  per  day  of  eight  hours, 
therefore  please  advise  me  the  best  way  of  changing  move¬ 
ment  so  that  I  will  not  lose  my  present  speed  during  the 
change.  I  use  only  two  fingers  on  each  hand.  Please  indi¬ 
cate  correct  position  to  sit  in  chair ;  position  in  front  of 
keyboard;  space  between  body  and  machine;  space  between 
keyboard  buttons  and  fingers  when  stretched  out;  height 
of  arms,  etc.” 

Answer. —  As  you  are  required  to  set  a  minimum  of 
about  2,000  lines  per  day,  we  can  see  that  you  have  no  time 
to  try  experiments  on  yourself  as  regards  changing  method 


of  fingering  at  once.  The  change  can  be  made  slowly  and 
by  method.  You  may  try  the  following  points :  Touch  all 
single  cap.  keys  with  the  little  finger,  also  all  single  fig¬ 
ures.  When  touching  the  comma  or  period,  use  the  little 
finger  only.  You  may  also  touch  the  hyphen  and  interro¬ 
gation  point  with  the  little  finger.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  toward  efficiency  in  operating.  In  applying  the  in¬ 
struction  given  in  “  Correct  Keyboard  Fingering,”  go 
slowly  about  the  changes  in  fingering,  adopting  the  changes 
gradually.  In  a  few  days  you  should  find  yourself  mak¬ 
ing  these  touches  without  hesitation.  Another  point  may 
be  taken  up  and  added  to  those  already  learned.  When 
you  hand-space,  do  not  open  the  assembler  gate.  Pick  up 
the  thin  spaces  singly  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  and  deposit  each  one  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
right  side  of  the  spaceband  sleeve.  Continue  this  method, 
and  as  you  become  more  familiar  with  the  plan  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  pick  up  three  or  more  thin  spaces  and  de¬ 
posit  them  properly  by  using  the  fingers  as  designated. 
In  regard  to  position  at  keyboard:  If  you  have  had  the 
habit  of  lounging  and  not  sitting  erect,  you  may  easily 
adopt  the  correct  method  by  using  a  chair  without  a  back, 
or  a  stool  of  proper  height.  When  seated  properly  at  the 
keyboard  you  will  be  opposite  the  black  keys.  When  your 
thumbs  are  over  the  lower  row  of  keys,  your  elbows  will 
be  exactly  in  line  with  the  side  seam  of  your  trousers. 
Your  back  should  be  erect  at  all  times.  You  may  find  this 
method  tires  you,  but  if  you  persist  you  will  not  want  to 
return  to  the  old  habit  of  lounging.  This  habit  of  sitting 
erect  will,  in  a  short  time,  give  you  greater  energy  in  your 
work  and  doubtless  you  will  be  able  to  increase  your  speed 
several  hundred  lines  a  day  in  several  months.  We  feel 
certain  that  if  you  continue  the  practice  indicated  above 
and  gradually  bring  into  use  other  fingers,  as  outlined  in 
“  Correct  Keyboard  Fingering,”  you  should  be  able  to  set 
2,500  lines  in  six  months  with  the  same  ease  that  you  now 
set  the  2,000. 

Bending  of  Spacebands  Prevented. 

A  North  Dakota  publisher  writes :  “  On  our  Model  5, 

a  spaceband  will  occasionally  be  bent  to  the  left  by  the 
wedge.  This  happens  just  once  in  a  while  and  with  but 
one  spaceband  in  a  full  line.  The  justification  springs  are 
not  too  strong.  Some  time  ago,  the  knurled  screw  which 
adjusts  the  left  vise  jaw  became  loose  and  I  tightened 
the  clamp.  It  is  since  then  that  this  spaceband  trouble 
has  occurred.  The  bands  are  kept  in  good  condition.  I 
will  appreciate  any  information  you  can  give  me.” 

Answer. —  The  resetting  of  the  knurled  screw  and  the 
tightening  of  the  clamp  did  not  have  anything  special  to 
do  with  the  bending  of  the  spaceband.  You  can  correct 
the  trouble  permanently  by  applying  a  washer  about  six 
points  thick  to  the  top  of  the  vise-justification  bar  brace. 
This  is  the  part  that  runs  diagonally  from  the  vise- 
justification  bar  to  the  first  justification-rod  collar.  Plac¬ 
ing  a  washer  at  this  place  will  cause  the  justification 
block  to  rise  horizontally  instead  of  sloping  toward  the 
left.  A  line  with  but  one  spaceband  will  have  no  effect 
toward  bending  of  the  wedge  thereafter.  You  may  also 
obtain  relief  by  not  sending  in  lines  too  full  where  but 
one  spaceband  is  used.  In  the  bending  of  spacebands 
by  this  cause  the  wedge  is  unable  to  rise,  owing  to  the 
maximum  number  of  matrices  being  used.  The  pressure 
of  the  block,  which  on  first  justification  slopes  toward  the 
left,  causes  the  lower  end  of  the  wedge  to  slide,  and  the 
band  is  bent,  as  the  weak  part  of  the  wedge  is  outside 
the  sleeve.  By  having  the  line  approximately  one  or  two 
points  less  in  length,  the  band  can  be  driven  higher,  which 
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prevents  the  bending  of  the  wedge.  The  use  of  the  washer 
may  be  but  temporary,  but  it  serves  its  purpose. 

A  recent  letter  from  this  publisher  reads :  “  Since 
writing  you  concerning  my  spaceband  trouble,  I  have 
noticed  that  it  occurred  only  when  I  sent  over  a  well-filled, 
‘  snug  ’  line.  I  have  placed  the  washer,  as  you  suggested, 
with  good  results.” 

Matrix  Ear  Worn  by  Back  Distribution  Screw. 

An  Iowa  publisher  submits  two  eight-point  lower-case 
matrices  with  marks  on  the  back  ear  showing  where  back 
distributor  screw  has  contact  as  it  moves  the  characters 
along  on  the  distribution  bar.  The  letter,  in  part,  reads: 

“  Enclosed  you  will  find  two  matrices  on  which  the 
upper  rear  ears  are  damaged  or,  rather,  worn,  neither 
one  alike,  evidently  by  the  distributor  screw.  Some  chan¬ 
nels  will  have  all  the  matrices  worn  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  some  channels  will  have  parts  of  the  matrices  only 
worn.  This  machine,  a  Model  5,  was  equipped  with  a 
new  distributor  bar  in  November,  and  new  distributor-box 
rails  a  short  time  before  that.  There  was  also  a  divider 
attached  to  separate  thick  matrices  when  distributing. 
These  matrices  are  from  a  new  set,  used  only  since 
November.  The  lift  seems  to  be  in  proper  adjustment 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  matrices  move  freely 
out  of  the  distributor  to  the  bar.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
that  touches  the  matrices  to  cause  this  wear.  Would  the 
little  attachment  to  separate  the  thick  matrices  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  trouble?  There  is  a  fine  brass  dust 
deposited  on  the  machine  under  or  near  the  lift.  A 
suggestion  as  to  where  to  look  for  the  trouble  will  be 
appreciated.” 

Answer. —  The  wear  on  the  ear  of  the  matrix  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  back  distributor  screw.  There 
are  two  causes  that  may  produce  such  wear:  (1)  The 
space  between  the  top  of  the  back  upper  rail  and  the 
brass  strip  in  the  distributor  may  not  be  sufficient  to  allow 
the  matrices  to  pass  freely,  and  the  screw  will  mar  the 
ear  of  the  matrix  because  of  the  friction  induced  as  the 
matrix  is  passing  between  these  parts.  This  space  may 
be  insufficient  because  the  distributor  bar  is  set  too  low. 
You  may  test  the  space  by  raising  the  back  screw  and 
by  placing  the  upper  ear  of  a  new  matrix  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  back  rail.  Observe  if  there  is  a  clearance 
between  the  brass  strip  and  the  top  of  the  matrix.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  point  space  there.  If  insufficient 
clearance  is  noted,  the  bar  will  have  to  be  raised.  (2) 
Another  cause  of  wear  is  due  to  the  front  upper  rail 
being  deflected  toward  the  back  rail,  thus  diminishing  the 
space  for  the  body  of  the  matrix  and  creating  undue 
friction.  However,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  both  front  and 
back  ears  show  a  characteristic  wear,  which  is  absent  in 
this  instance.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  first  cause 
mentioned  is  operating  in  your  case.  Examine  the  thread 
of  the  back  screw  for  bruises.  The  application  of  the 
matrix-lift  hook  support  to  the  lower  rails  doubtless  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble. 

Slugs  Work  off  Their  Feet  on  Press. 

A  Wisconsin  operator  submits  two  newspapers  and  some 
slugs,  with  the  following  letter :  “  Under  separate  cover 

I  am  mailing  you  two  newspapers,  in  which  you  will  observe 
I  have  marked  some  type  that  does  not  print  as  well  as 
we  would  like  to  have  it.  I  also  mailed  you  two  linotype 
slugs.  You  will  notice  that  on  the  bottom  of  the  13-em 
8-point  slug  there  is  a  small  edge  protruding  and  the 
26%-em  10-point  slug  has  the  same  thing,  though  not  so 
noticeable.  The  mold  in  which  the  13-em  slug  was  cast 


just  came  back  from  the  factory,  where  we  sent  it  to  be  re¬ 
paired.  You  will  also  notice  that  this  slug  could  be  trimmed 
a  trifle  closer  on  the  top,  but  as  soon  as  I  set  the  knife- 
block  closer  it  took  too  much  off  the  slugs  in  the  other 
molds.  The  10-point  slug  I  have  mailed  you  shows  that 
too  much  is  being  trimmed  from  it,  and  when  I  set  the 
knives  to  trim  even  on  the  10-point,  the  slug  cast  from  the 
8-point  mold  hardly  trims  at  all.  The  back  knife  was 
recently  sharpened  and  I  hardly  think  this  is  the  cause, 
although  it  might  be  —  but  I  want  your  opinion.  There 
is  little  of  this  edge  on  the  slugs  cast  from  all  four  molds, 
a  24-point,  a  carbolite  and  two  steel  molds.  We  are  experi¬ 
encing  much  trouble  with  the  slugs  from  this  machine,  and 
I  have  done  everything  I  could  think  of  to  remedy  the  cause, 
but  my  efforts  have  been  fruitless.  You  will  notice  by  the 
papers  I  am  mailing  you  that  the  slugs  seem  to  be  tipped 
forward,  thus  causing  an  imperfect  print.  I  will  await 
your  advice  before  proceeding  further.” 

Answer. —  The  cause  of  the  slugs  working  off  their  feet 
on  the  press  is  due  to  the  slug  being  thicker  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom.  This  points  to  the  need  of  resetting 
the  left  knife,  or  possibly  you  did  not  place  your  mold 
fully  down  in  the  mold  slot  when  you  replaced  it.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  again  remove  the  mold  before  you  change 
the  left  knife ;  wipe  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  slot  off.  Place 
the  mold  back  again  and  bring  the  cap  screws  down  firmly 
before  finally  tightening  the  front  screws.  When  this  is 
done,  set  up  a  cap.  line,  26%  ems  long,  and  cast  up  a  few 
lines.  There  should  be  no  overhang  on  the  smooth  side  of 
the  slug.  If  there  is  a  slight  overhang,  reset  your  left- 
hand  knife  and  remove  it.  Try  a  slug  from  each  mold.  All 
should  trim  alike  by  the  left  knife,  but  on  those  that  fail, 
remove  mold  and  replace  after  treating  as  above.  We 
believe  the  position  of  the  mold  in  slot  is  the  cause  of  the 
overhang.  There  is  no  trouble  from  the  knife  as  regards 
sharpening.  The  slugs  show  an  overhang,  and  either  of 
the  foregoing  causes  it.  The  fin  that  appears  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  slugs  is  due  to  a  rounded-off  condition  of  cap 
and  base  of  mold. _ 


Plain  Printing  Types  ---  Bold  Face. 
Cartoon  by  Will  Hope. 
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PRINTING  AND  MAKING  PAPER  PRODUCTS. 

BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 


I  HAT  Robert  Gair,  beginning  in  1864  at 
making  paper  bags,  has  during  his  lifetime 
developed  the  printing  and  manufacturing 
of  paper  products  until  the  present  floor- 
space  required  is  over  forty  acres,  is  a  not¬ 
able  accomplishment.  This  has  been  done 
by  combining  the  manufacture  of  the  paper 
articles  with  the  printing  on  them.  His 
business  had  grown  so  in  1877  that  his  printing  equipment 
consisted  of  one  drum-cylinder  press,  four  Gordons,  four 


From  these  ideas  followed  the  printing  of  multi-colored 
labels  and  the  embossing  of  seals  and  advertising  cards. 
Lithography  came  in,  which  led  to  the  window-display 
cutout.  The  folding  box  followed,  and  this  required  deco¬ 
ration.  The  merchandising  of  food  in  packages  required 
a  container,  and  here  the  offset  press  came  in  as  a  great 
improvement  on  the.  crude  stenciling  done  on  the  wooden 
case.  And  now  Duplex  printing-presses  print  two  colors 
on  folding-box  stock  and  cut  out  the  blanks  at  the  same 
time. 

Envelope-making  developed  in  similar  ways.  In  order 
to  eliminate  handling,  the  perfecting  of  the  envelope¬ 
printing  machine  was  brought  forward.  A  roll  of  paper 
is  printed,  cut,  folded,  glued  and  made  up  into  envelopes 


Degners,  two  Potters  and  two  chromatics.  To-day  the 
poor  little  equipment  of  1877  is  replaced  by  150  presses, 
which  include  the  newest  big  Miehles,  the  latest  offset 
multicolor  presses  and  practically  all  types  of  printing 
machinery  now  in  vogue. 

Mr.  Gair’s  insight  into  the  future  caused  him  to  place 
great  faith  in  the  ultimate  growth  of  the  package  goods 
business.  He  saw  beyond  the  envelopes  and  the  paper 
bags  to  folding  boxes.  These  were  a  development  of  butter 
cups  and  butter  boxes  to  oyster  pails  called  notion  boxes. 
The  old  hand-worked  paper-bag  knife  was  superseded  by 
the  adjustable  envelope  die,  and  from  this  the  cutting  and 
creasing  die,  which  developed  the  folding  box. 

All  these  were  crudely  printed  in  one  color,  but  the 
possibilities  of  color  in  advertising  appealed  to  Mr.  Gair 
from  the  development  of  what  were  known  as  Mandarin 
papers,  a  wrapping-paper  colored  in  alternating  stripes 
of  brilliant  hues  done  by  splitting  the  roller.  He  saw  that 
the  oyster  pail,  ice-cream  box,  notion  box  and  paper  bag 
could  all  be  made  more  attractive  and  carry  advertising  as 
well,  while  the  corner  card  on  the  envelopes  should  reflect 
the  standing  of  the  firm  using  them. 


on  electrically  driven  machines.  And  the  printing  is  done 
in  two  colors.  The  writer  saw  bags  printed  on  manila 
stock  with  two  bright  colors  well  carried.  There  were 
always  great  possibilities  in  manila,  and  Mr.  Gair  has 
developed  them. 

To  take  care  of  and  develop  all  this  machinery  a  large 
machine-shop  is  required.  Besides  this  there  is  an  ink¬ 
making  plant,  a  roller-making  department,  calendering 
machines  and  coating  machines  for  raw  stock,  a  glue¬ 
making  plant,  and  so  on  until  these  combined  industries 
are  housed  in  a  white  city  of  solid  concrete  buildings  on  the 
East  River  between  the  bridges  in  Brooklyn.  A  half-dozen 
bridges  over  streets,  and  numerous  tunnels,  connect  the 
buildings  on  five  city  blocks.  The  floor-space  occupied  is 
1,750,000  square  feet,  somewhat  over  40  acres.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  bounded  by  over  a  mile  of  sidewalks,  and  there  are 
2,800  workers  on  the  staff,  who  are  fed  in  immense  dining¬ 
rooms  and  for  whom  a  monthly  publication  called  Us  is 
issued,  in  which  all  the  gossip  of  this  colossal  plant  is 
printed,  for  Robert  Gair’s  plant  has  become  a  city  in  itself. 

Such  an  achievement  as  this  surely  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation. 
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BY  BERNARD  DANIELS. 


Keeping  Costs  on  the  Selling  Department. 

Do  you  really  know  just  what  it  costs  you  to  sell  each 
job  that  passes  through  your  plant?  Have  you  any  idea  of 
the  proportion  of  the  selling  cost  that  might  be  eliminated 
by  better  efficiency  in  that  department? 

These  are  two  mighty  important  items  that  are  gener¬ 
ally  overlooked  in  cost-keeping,  and  too  often  thought  of  no 
account.  Most  printers  are  satisfied  if  the  total  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  brought  in  by  the  salesman  shows  a  net  profit,  and 
many  do  not  consider  the  matter  at  all,  provided  the  amount 
of  orders  is  a  certain  multiple  of  the  salesman’s  salary. 

This  is  all  wrong,  and  it  is  very  unjust  to  the  buyer 
who  places  his  orders  regularly  with  you  and  gets  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  service  from  the  sales  department.  It  is  too  lib¬ 
eral  with  the  buyer  who  asks  estimates  and  dummies,  and 
who  requires  the  salesman  to  call  several  times  before 
placing  the  order. 

It  is  very  easy  for  a  printer  who  is  using  the  Standard 
cost  system  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  actual  time  and  money  spent  in  securing 
each  order  of  importance  so  that  the  man  who  receives  $100 
worth  of  dummies  and  service  will  pay  for  it.  It  protects 
the  man  who  receives  the  attention  of  the  order  clerk  only, 
for  he  will  be  relieved  of  the  unjust  burden  of  paying  for  a 
share  of  the  other  man’s  service. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  salesman  to  report  the 
time  he  spends  on  each  prospect  and  for  the  office  to  give 
it  a  number  and  charge  to  it  every  item  of  artist’s  work  and 
bindery  work  in  making  dummies  and  sketches.  This  pros¬ 
pect  should  be  given  a  number  just  as  if  his  was  actual 
work,  and  when  the  real  order  is  landed  the  amount  for 
preliminary  work  should  be  charged  to  him  and  credited 
to  the  sales  department  in  the  same  way  that  the  work  of 
the  other  departments  is  handled.  If  the  prospect  fails  to 
place  an  order,  there  will  be  no  credit  to  offset  the  cost,  and 
it  will  become  part  of  the  expense  of  the  selling  department. 

A  short  trial  of  this  method  will  surprise  some  of  the 
printers  who  are  now  handing  out  dummies  and  sketches, 
and  they  will  soon  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  each  buyer  should  pay  for  such  service,  even  if  he  does 
not  place  the  order. 

One  great  effect  of  this  would  be  that  those  jobs  that 
came  in  by  mail  or  messenger  and  those  which  were  handed 
to  the  salesmen  without  any  preliminary  fussing  would 
show  a  lower  cost  of  production,  and  the  big  cost  of  selling 
would  go  to  the  proper  jobs.  Customers  would  soon  learn 
of  this  and  more  business  would  come  in  without  chasing, 
while  honest  buyers  who  needed  sketches  would  take  care 
to  select  the  printer  to  whom  they  were  likely  to  give  the 
order  and  not  ask  for  estimates  and  dummies  from  every 
printer  in  town. 

Try  this  plan  and  you  will  cease  to  wonder  why  the 
overhead  shows  such  a  high  percentage  as  compared  with 
actual  departmental  cost. 


Naturally,  the  salesman  who  is  not  really  making  good 
will  be  opposed  to  any  such  method  of  segregating  his  costs 
and  charging  them  to  the  work  he  lands  by  direct  effort, 
instead  of  spreading  it  over  the  entire  business.  When  he 
has  tried  it  out  and  adapted  himself  to  the  idea,  however, 
he  will  become  a  booster  and  do  better  than  ever  before, 
because  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  some  of  his  hard  ones  and 
give  him  the  choice  of  leaving  the  others  alone  or  getting 
the  right  price  for  them. 

Start  at  once  to  keep  the  selling  costs  separate,  place 
them  where  they  belong,  and  within  six  months  you  will  be 
wondering  why  you  were  ever  so  foolish  as  to  do  anything 
else. 

An  Injustice. 

“  What  does  it  cost  the  trade-composition  house  to  have 
metal  out  with  the  customers  of  the  house  more  than  thirty 
days?  ”  is  the  question  of  a  manager  who  has  nearly  one 
hundred  tons  of  metal  scattered  among  the  printers. 

This  is  one  of  the  abuses  that  have  grown  up  with  the 
trade-composition  houses  as  a  result  of  competition  between 
them.  It  would  appear  natural  that,  when  a  lot  of  compo¬ 
sition  was  delivered,  the  metal  would  be  weighed  and 
charged  to  the  printer  at  the  market  rate,  and  the  trans¬ 
action  considered  as  closed.  When  the  printer  has  some 
metal  which  he  is  through  with  or  tired  of  holding  for 
repeat  orders,  he  could  sell  it  to  the  composition  plant 
for  cash  or  in  payment  of  his  open  account,  and  be  paid  for 
exactly  the  amount  of  metal  sent  in.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  it  is  done.  The  printer  gets  with  his  composition  a 
memorandum  of  the  metal  which  is  said  to  be  loaned  to  him 
for  thirty  days,  and  which  he  returns  when  he  gets  good 
and  ready. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  it  costs  the  proprietor  of  the  trade- 
composition  house.  He  has  his  investment  in  the  metal, 
which  calls  for  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  remelting  when 
returned,  and  bookkeeping  to  keep  trace  of  it  while  it  is 
out.  Suppose  we  take  five  tons  of  metal,  or  10,000  pounds, 
and  see  how  it  figures  out. 

Original  cost  of  metal  (average,  not  present  rate),  at  12  cents. $1,200.00 


Interest  at  6  per  cent .  72.00 

Insurance  and  taxes .  24.00 

Storage  and  handling .  10.00 

Remelting  and  toning  up,  which  brings  the  metal  up  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  value  and  replaces  usual  charge  for  depreciation,  aver¬ 
age  ten  times  a  year,  at  a  cost  equal  to  4  per  cent,  each 

time  .  480.00 

Bookkeeping  and  follow-up  of  metal  out .  30.00 

Losses  by  non-return  of  metal,  not  paid  for,  2  per  cent .  24.00 

$640.00 

Dividing  this  by  12  gives  the  cost  of  carrying  for  one  month  as. .  63.34 


This  is  practically  one-half  cent  per  pound  per  month 
for  each  month  it  is  held  by  the  delinquent  printer.  In  a 
short  time  this  will  eat  up  all  the  profit  on  the  composition, 
as  the  value  of  the  metal  at  present  prices  is  as  much  as  the 
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composition,  and  for  each  dollar  he  bills  in  composition  at 
correct  prices  he  loans  the  printer  another  dollar  in  equip¬ 
ment.  And  if  the  composition  is  billed  at  the  low  rate  that 
some  offer  it,  even  more  is  loaned  —  possibly  $1.50  for  each 
dollar’s  worth  of  composition. 

This  is  an  abuse  that  printers  should  get  together  and 
stop,  as  it  is  very  unfair  to  the  honest  printer  who  makes 
prompt  returns  and  to  the  shop  running  its  own  machines, 
because  it  really  gives  the  advantage  to  the  fellow  who 
holds  out  the  metal  and  who  works  on  another’s  capital 
without  having  to  stand  interest  or  depreciation. 

The  printers  who  pay  and  return  metal  promptly  should 
take  this  up  with  the  composition  houses  and  insist  that 
they  compel  the  payment  of  a  monthly  charge  of  at  least 
one-half  cent  per  pound  for  all  metal  held  longer  than 
thirty  days,  and  that  the  only  exception  be  in  the  case  of 
the  printer  who  buys  the  metal  outright  within  the  thirty- 
day  limit,  or  ten  days  beyond  that  limit,  actually  paying  for 
the  same  in  cash  or  equivalent.  This  would  soon  bring 
about  a  condition  where  the  metal  would  be  promptly 
returned,  and  the  larger  houses  would  be  able  to  work  on 
a  much  smaller  investment  in  metal. 

Business  Prevaricators. 

There  is  a  sufficiently  large  class  of  men  in  the  printing 
business  who  come  under  the  above  classification,  if  not 
something  stronger,  to  make  the  work  of  those  who  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  time  and  labor  for  the  uplift  of  the  business  an 
uphill  task.  Perhaps  they  may  not  really  know  the  dam¬ 
age  they  are  doing  and  feel  that  they  are  simply  protecting 
their  own  interests  —  and,  therefore,  justified  in  telling  a 
few  white  lies  —  but  the  result  is  sure  to  damage  them. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  fellow  who  is  always  boasting 
that  he  is  getting  ’steen  thousand  a  day  off  his  new  press, 
and  the  other  one  who  has  his  machine  composition  down 
so  fine  that  he  is  getting  ten  thousand  an  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  meet  the  printer  who  is  knocking  the  type¬ 
setting  machine  and  telling  about  the  terrible  amount  of 
non-productive  time  that  is  eating  up  the  profits,  or  the 
one  who  entertains  a  competitor  with  a  long  tale  about  the 
trouble  he  is  having  with  the  new  two-color  press.  And 
when  they  send  in  their  9H  reports  to  the  organization, 
all  fake  them  by  omitting  or  adding  something  to  make  it 
keep  tally  with  the  things  they  have  said  or  what  they  think 
others  are  doing. 

Now,  these  people  may  think  that  this  is  very  smart  on 
their  part,  and  that  it  will  keep  competitors  from  encroach¬ 
ing  on  their  preserves,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  effect  in  the  past  and  probably  will  have  in  the 
future.  So  far,  the  result  has  been  to  force  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  machines  they  “  knock  ”  to  get  records  to  show 
just  how  much  the  product  can  be.  Trade  conditions  are 
thereby  upset,  because,  to  reach  the  printing  trade,  these 
records  are  published  in  places  where  the  public  gets  hold 
of  them  and  the  impression  is  gained  that  the  printer  is 
really  doing  as  well  and  making  a  barrel  of  money  on  this 
work.  The  boosters,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  a  lot  of  unthinking  young  printers  to  rush  in 
and  buy  additional  machines  of  the  kind  the  booster  lauds. 
Thus,  the  trade  is  injured  both  ways. 

The  only  honest  way  is  to  decline  to  say  anything  or 
to  tell  the  truth,  no  matter  whether  you  are  talking  to  the 
supply  man,  another  printer,  the  editor  of  the  trade  maga¬ 
zine  or  the  secretary  and  members  of  the  organization.  If 
you  do  not,  you  will  surely  suffer  for  it  sooner  or  later  — 
generally  sooner. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  records  that  have  been  published 
in  the  last  few  years  are  rendered  of  no  real  value  because 


of  this  prevarication.  Converting  these  derelicts  from  truth 
to  a  true  understanding  of  the  harm  they  are  doing  to  the 
trade  is  a  good  work  for  the  organizations.  The  harm  done 
by  these  derelicts  is  in  rendering  the  minds  of  the  printers 
uncertain  as  to  correct  production  and  cost,  and  also  by 
encouraging  the  public  to  feel  that  the  printer  is  not  giving 
it  a  square  deal  because  his  actual  performance  does  not 
come  within  hailing  distance  of  the  saving  that  these  boost¬ 
ers  shout  from  the  housetops. 

If  the  printers’  organizations  could  collect  and  average 
the  true  cost  of  printing  all  over  the  United  States  for  two 
or  three  years  and  so  establish  a  basis  from  which  to  work, 
we  could  soon  have  such  a  real  knowledge  of  the  cost  and 
production  that  it  would  be  easy  to  estimate.  The  public 
would  thereby  be  educated  to  see  the  real  value  of  printing. 

Let  us  start  a  campaign  of  truth  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  such  as  the  Ad  Clubs  are  carrying  out  in  their  propa¬ 
ganda  and  organization,  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World.  We  can  do  it,  and  do  it  even  more  success¬ 
fully  than  they. 

It’s  All  in  the  Price. 

Never  was  a  truer  word  spoken,  and  yet  never  was  there 
a  phrase  so  wrongly  used  as  that  which  forms  the  heading 
of  this  article.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  all  the  cost  and  all 
the  profit  are  in  the  price,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  unless 
they  are  there  you  do  not  get  them.  It  is  not  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cause  of  the  sales  and  the  building  up  of  the 
business  is  “  all  in  the  price,”  unless  the  man  who  made  the 
price  knew  what  the  goods  cost  to  the  last  penny  and  added 
a  sufficient  margin  of  profit. 

When  your  salesman  comes  in  and  tells  you  that  John 
Cheap,  around  the  corner,  is  quoting  a  very  much  lower 
price  than  you  have  given,  do  not  change  your  price  until 
you  have  first  looked  over  your  estimate  (or  the  cost-sheet, 
if  it  is  a  reprint  job)  and  made  sure  that  there  is  a  profit 
after  the  change  is  made. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  any  sensible  man  stays  in 
business  for,  especially  a  printer,  and  that  is  net  profit  to 
lay  away  for  the  rainy  day  and  for  the  time  when  old 
Father  Time  shall  so  reduce  his  energies  that  he  must  step 
aside  and  let  the  younger  generation  take  hold.  Unless 
there  is  something  in  the  price  to  cover  this,  you  are  all 
wrong.  “  The  public  won’t  pay  it!  ”  Do  not  think  that  for 
a  minute,  because  they  will  and  do  every  day  —  provided 
the. goods  show  value  for  it. 

If  you  or  your  salesmen  are  carrying  around  with  you 
the  idea  that  it  is  low  prices  that  sell  the  goods,  get  rid  of 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  as  it  is  not  true.  Start  out  on  the 
other  tack ;  ask  a  fair  profit  on  cost  and  you  will  find  that 
business  men  generally  expect  and  are  willing  to  pay  you 
a  profit. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  prove  it  and  show  your  cus¬ 
tomer  that  you  are  treating  him  fairly  is  to  have  a  Standard 
cost  system  and  show  him  the  records  which  prove  that  you 
are  not  overcharging  him.  Agree  with  him,  perhaps,  to 
take  a  certain  percentage  on  the  true  cost  —  not  what  you 
guess  to  be  cost,  nor  some  adjustment  of  overhead  that  you 
think  fits  your  case,  but  the  real  cost  as  shown  by  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Then  get  as  much  faith  in  your  cost  as  the  Honolulu 
firm  that  used  the  following  in  a  circular  to  their  trade : 

“We  are  almost  willing  to  let  you  make  the  price  on  the 
printing  we  do  for  you.  We  know  to  a  nickel  just  what  our 
work  costs,  and  if  you  allowed  us  the  same  percentage  of 
profit  that  you  expect  from  your  own  business  we  would 
probably  be  satisfied.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  system,  and  this 
system  of  finding  and  knowing  costs  was  practically  un¬ 
heard  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  don’t  guess  that  a  job 
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will  cost  so  much  and  then  make  a  bet  with  ourselves  that 
it  will  show  a  profit.  We  deal  in  facts  and  actual  figures 
when  we  make  an  estimate,  and  we  believe  that  this  method 
of  handling  printing  is  just  as  advantageous  to  you  as  it  is 
beneficial  to  us.” 

The  Cost  System  in  the  Small  Shop. 

It  is  a  poor  month  that  does  not  bring  half  a  dozen 
requests  for  a  cost  system  that  is  specially  applicable  for 
the  small  shop,  with  a  wail  that  the  smaller  shops  are  being 
neglected  by  the  cost  experts,  and  that  they  are  different 
and  need  something  that  will  almost  work  itself,  because 
to  be  careful  and  accurate  as  required  by  the  Standard  cost 
system  is  too  much  trouble  for  these  small-shop  printers. 
This  month  has  been  unusually  prolific  of  these  requests 
and  complaints,  for  they  usually  come  together. 


that  amount  to  anything  are  those  that  you  sell;  which 
gives  us  the  key  to  the  first  principle  of  cost  accounting: 

“  The  standard  unit  of  product  shall  be  the  sold  hour  in 
the  several  departments.” 

Now  we  know  just  what  we  are  trying  to  get  the  cost  of 
—  the  hour  that  is  sold  from  each  department;  not  a  gen¬ 
eral  hour,  nor  the  hour  of  any  one  individual,  but  the  hour 
of  the  department.  Simple,  is  it  not? 

How  shall  we  ascertain  the  cost  of  that  hour  that  we 
have  sold;  what  enters  into  that  cost?  We  know  that  we 
paid  the  workman  for  his  time,  and  that  we  furnished  him 
a  place  to  work  in,  and  heated  and  lighted  it  for  his  com¬ 
fort  that  he  might  work  to  better  advantage  and  produce 
more  sold  hours.  But  what  else  is  there? 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  principle,  which  proves  that 
every  cost  of  running  the  business  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 


Now,  let  us  consider  just  what  the  man  who  is  running 
a  small  print-shop  wants  his  cost  system  to  tell  him;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  what  he  ought  to  want 
his  cost  system  to  show,  for  many  of  the  printers  who  send 
in  these  inquiries  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  cost  system 
is  some  system  of  blanks  that  will  tell  them  all  about  their 
business  without  any  bookkeeping  or  clerical  work. 

Before  a  printer  can  make  any  progress  with  the  cost 
system  he  must  get  the  idea  fixed  in  his  mind  that  it  is  a 
method  of  accounting  in  the  workrooms  based  upon  certain 
ascertained  and  fixed  principles  that  can  not  be  violated 
or  set  aside  if  it  is  desired  to  get  a  correct  cost  record ;  and 
any  other  kind  is  not  worth  getting. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  express  these  principles  in  the 
plainest  language  possible,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read; 
and  it  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  there  are  only  four  of 
them,  and  that  they  may  be  memorized  in  half  an  hour. 

The  first  requisite  of  any  science  is  to  have  a  unit  of 
measurement,  so  the  first  principle  of  the  cost  system  has 
to  do  with  the  unit  of  measurement.  As  the  thing  handled 
in  the  printing-plant  is  labor,  and  labor  is  bought  by  the 
hour,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  standard  unit  of  cost  must 
be  an  hour.  But  what  kind  of  an  hour?  It  does  not  take 
very  much  brain  force  to  determine  that  the  only  hours 


man  who  buys  the  product  and  should  in  some  way  be 
assessed  against  it  in  proportion  to  the  character  and 
amount  of  cost  made  necessary  by  the  particular  job  which 
was  done  in  that  time  and  with  that  equipment.  The  sec¬ 
ond  principle  says : 

“  The  standard  hour-cost  shall  be  its  proportion  of  the 
gross  cost  inclusive  of  labor  and  all  overhead  expenses, 
department  and  office.” 

Its  proportion  of  the  gross  cost  of  the  department  in 
which  the  hour  was  rendered  productive,  including  labor, 
overhead  in  the  department  and  the  office.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  the  department  plus  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  selling  the  output,  divided  by  the  number  of  hours  sold. 

The  hours  sold  from  a  department  are  easily  accounted 
for  by  means  of  a  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  time  system 
similar  to  many  in  use;  but  how  do  we  get  the  cost?  The 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  charge  to  each  department  every¬ 
thing  used  in  it,  such  as  labor,  rent,  heat,  light,  power, 
foremen’s  and  superintendents’  salaries,  supplies,  etc., 
which  is  easy  and  generally  admitted  by  all.  Then  there 
are  the  items  that  are  sometimes  called  fixed  charges,  and 
sometimes  department  overhead,  consisting  of  the  cost  of 
owning  the  plant,  such  as  interest  on  investment,  taxes, 
insurance,  depreciation,  obsolescence,  all  of  which  are 
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known  to  be  part  of  the  department  costs  when  the  expense 
is  incurred. 

The  next  thing  is  to  provide  means  of  fairly  dividing 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  for  that  is  just  what  those 
expenses,  generally  called  overhead  expenses,  are.  These 
are  not  capable  of  division  to  the  departments  at  the  time 
they  are  incurred  and  must  be  classed  as  office  expenses, 
such  as  bookkeepers,  stenographer,  salesmen,  advertising, 
collections,  bad  debts,  donations,  and  the  other  items  that 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  live  business.  As 
they  can  not  be  divided  by  actual  use,  they  must  be  divided 
by  proportion,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  third  principle: 

“  The  standard  method  of  dividing  the  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  shall  be  to  charge  direct  to  each  department  all  nec¬ 
essary  items  for  that  department,  and  to  distribute  the 
office  or  general  overhead  expenses  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
department  costs,  including  pay-roll.” 

Now  stop  and  think.  You  have  included  every  expense 
that  can  occur  in  a  printing-office  except  one.  You  have  all 
actually  connected  with  the  printing  and  binding,  but  not 
those  connected  with  the  purchase  and  handling  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise —  the  stock  on  which  the  printing  is  done.  We 
must,  therefore,  provide  for  this  item.  Why  keep  it  sepa¬ 
rate?  you  ask.  Because  in  some  of  the  larger  plants  it  is 
a  separate  department,  and  even  some  of  the  small  ones 
that  are  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  supply  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  a  stock  that  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  done,  and  it  must  be  spread  over  the  month’s  or  the 
year’s  business  so  as  to  be  fairly  carried  by  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  done  by  keeping  it  separate  until  we  make 
up  our  monthly  account  of  costs,  and  then  dividing  it.  The 
fourth  principle  provides  for  this  as  follows: 

“  Stock  handling,  shipping  and  storage  shall  be  kept  as 
a  separate  department  or  departments ;  but  may  be  carried 
as  an  item  in  the  general  overhead  in  order  to  be  divided 
into  the  gross  cost  of  the  mechanical  departments.” 

The  last  proviso  is  specially  for  the  small  shop  which 
does  not  have  sufficient  business  to  keep  the  stock  depart¬ 
ment  separate,  in  which  case  it  is  kept  apart  until  the  end 
of  the  month  and  then  carried  into  the  general  overhead  to 
be  divided,  pro  rata,  over  the  departments. 

These  are  the  four  simple  principles  upon  which  the 
Standard  cost  system  is  founded,  and  once  you  memorize 
them  and  come  to  an  understanding  of  their  simplicity  it 
will  not  be  hard  to  apply  the  principles  and  the  cost  system 
to  your  shop,  no  matter  what  its  size.  This  system  is  work¬ 
ing  in  shops  with  two  employees  beside  the  proprietor,  and 
in  those  with  several  hundred  employees,  and  we  know  of 
one  case  where  it  is  proving  satisfactory  with  over  three 
thousand  employees  distributed  over  twenty  departments. 

The  blanks?  Oh,  yes,  they  are  different  in  different 
shops,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  system.  There 
has  been  a  series  of  blanks  designed  to  assist  the  beginners, 
and  some  very  convenient  variations  have  appeared  in  these 
columns  from  time  to  time,  and  will  again,  but  the  princi¬ 
ples  are  the  thing.  The  only  really  important  blank  is  the 
final  Statement  of  Cost,  familiarly  called  “  9H,”  which  has 
great  value  as  a  collation  of  cost  data  and  which,  being 
largely  used  by  all  cost-finding  printers,  gives  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  comparison  of  data. 

But  there  is  no  royal  road  to  cost-finding ;  you  must  be 
content  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  clerical  work  to  obtain 
the  necessary  records  in  your  plant,  and  it  must  be  done 
carefully  and  faithfully  or  it  is  no  good  to  any  one. 

The  cost  system,  however,  is  more  than  a  mere  system 
of  records ;  it  is  a  guide  as  to  the  conduct  of  your  business, 
a  chart  to  show  the  danger  places,  and  a  compass  to  point 


the  way  around  or  past  them.  Without  it  no  man  can  con¬ 
sider  that  his  business  is  safe,  and  no  printer  without  a 
cost  system  is  a  safe  risk  for  any  creditor. 

The  Big  Press  in  the  Small  Plant. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fascination  for  the  owner 
of  a  small  printing-office  in  the  adding  of  a  big  press.  As 
soon  as  he  has  one  or  two  jobs  that  seem  too  big  for  the 
platen  presses,  he  wants  a  cylinder  —  and  as  big  a  cylin¬ 
der  as  he  can  get  in  the  place.  But  careful  collection  of 
statistics  and  comparisons  of  costs  have  shown  that  this 
is  usually  a  very  unwise  move. 

The  average  13  by  19  inch  job-press  costs  about  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour  to  run  in  the  city  plant  and  possibly  ten  cents 
less  in  the  real  country  shop.  It  will  produce  an  average 
of  six  thousand  per  day,  if  the  shop  is  reasonably  busy. 
The  average  make-ready  time  on  such  a  press  is  from 
one-half  to  one  hour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  form. 

The  average  cylinder  press  that  will  print  a  25  by  38 
inch  sheet  costs  from  $1.40  to  $1.75  an  hour  to  run,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  and  the  amount  of  work 
in  the  plant.  In  some  small  shops  where  the  cylinder  is 
not  run  more  than  a  third  of  the  time,  the  cost  per  hour 
runs  over  $2.50.  The  average  output  will  be  found  to  be 
about  a  thousand  an  hour,  running  time,  and  the  average 
make-ready  on  ordinary  work  from  two  to  three  hours. 

Comparing  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that,  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  keep  the  price  per 
hour  down  to  $1.75,  the  cylinder  will  produce  the  same 
number  of  square  inches  of  printing  at  a  lower  cost,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  a  long  enough  run  to  pay  for  the  plates 
to  run  four-up.  On  a  short  run  the  cost  is  higher.  Even 
a  13  by  19  inch  form  can  not  be  made  ready  on  a  cylinder 
as  quickly  as  on  a  job-press,  and  consequently  costs  more. 

The  average  job-plant  does  not  have  enough  work  to 
fit  a  cylinder  press  and  runs  smaller  sheets  on  it  most  of 
the  time,  thereby  increasing  costs  without  the  chance  to 
get  the  money  back,  simply  because  the  press  is  there  and 
seems  to  be  eating  its  head  off  in  fixed  expenses. 

Any  printer  can  prove  this  for  himself  by  making  care¬ 
ful  comparative  estimates  of  his  work  as  done  by  the  two 
methods,  and  will  usually  be  surprised  at  the  number 
which  can  be  handled  cheaper  on  the  smaller  press. 

This  fact  has  long  been  known  to  press  builders  and 
supply  houses,  and  they  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
overcome  it  by  building  high-speed  small  presses  of  various 
kinds.  Most  of  these  are  good,  and  the  way  for  a  printer 
to  judge  whether  he  needs  one  is  to  go  over  his  work  and 
see  how  many  jobs  he  has  of  ten  thousand  or  more  impres¬ 
sions  on  a  sheet  13  by  19,  or  that  make  ten  thousand  when 
doubled  up  to  that  size.  If  he  has  enough  of  these  to  keep 
a  high-speed  press  running  half  time  he  may  then  carefully 
consider  the  cost  of  running,  and  make  a  decision. 

The  bed  and  platen  job-press  was  designed  for  handling 
small  jobs  in  short  runs  and  is  unequaled  in  its  field.  The 
high-speed  small  press  was  built  to  take  those  runs  where 
the  quantity  is  too  large  for  the  platen  and  too  small  to 
pay  for  doubling  up,  by  electrotyping,  and  running  on  a 
cylinder.  Each  has  its  place,  and  the  small  printer  is  more 
likely  to  need  the  fast  press  than  he  is  the  cylinder. 

The  short  run  of  a  pamphlet  or  booklet,  apparently 
calling  for  a  big  press,  can  very  often  be  run  for  the  same 
price  on  the  jobber,  four  pages  or  eight  pages  at  a  time, 
and  sometimes  for  less.  Do  not  load  yourself  up  with  a 
cylinder  press  until  you  actually  need  it,  and  then  buy  one 
that  will  print  a  25  by  38  inch  sheet.  Anything  smaller 
will  be  an  annoyance,  and  a  larger  one  will  be  an  expense 
that  will  decrease  your  profits. 


GtIVE  US 
MEN 


GOD  give  us  men.  The  time  demands 
strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 
willing  hands;  men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does 
not  kill;  men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot 
buy;  men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 
men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue  and 
damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 
tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
in  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking!  For 
while  the  rabble  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 
mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo!  Freedom  weeps! 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  justice  sleeps ! 
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THE  NEED  OF  A  MECHANICAL  HOUSECLEANING 
AMONG  NEWSPAPERS.* 

BY  A.  F.  ALLEN. 

newspaper  publisher  has  become  a  busi- 
3S  man.  He  is  obliged  now  to  do  business 
his  own  resources.  He  is  obliged  now  to 
business  at  a  profit,  if  he  is  to  succeed  in 
it  business.  Sources  of  revenue  which 
re  considered  legitimate  when  the  news- 
per  was  more  a  political  organ  and  less  a 
wspaper  no  longer  are  available.  News¬ 
papers  can  not  now  be  established  or  conducted  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars’  capital.  The  newspaper  business  now 
requires  a  large  investment.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
newspaper  publisher  to-day  must  adhere  to  careful  busi¬ 
ness  practices. 

In  former  times  the  business  affairs  of  the  average 
country  newspaper  were  administered  in  a  careless,  slip¬ 
shod  fashion.  Bookkeeping  was  lax,  and  the  publisher  had 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  he  was  doing  business 
at  a  profit  except  as  his  receipts  exceeded  his  outgo.  Cut¬ 
throat  prices  were  common.  Those  were  the  days  when  “  ye 
country  editor,”  as  he  was  wont  to  style  himself,  was  poor— 
and  proud  of  it.  Indeed,  his  poverty  was  a  part  of  his  stock 
in  trade.  It  was  common  for  the  editor  to  boast  of  his 
poverty,  and  a  lot  of  country  editors  have  not  yet  gotten 
over  the  habit,  although  they  own  broad  acres  of  rich  farm 
land  and  ride  in  automobiles  of  their  own,  besides  having 
a  printing-office  investment  running  well  into  five  figures. 

But  in  late  years,  with  the  introduction  of  efficiency 
methods  and  cost-finding  systems  and  expensive  machinery, 
country  newspaper  men  have  been  overhauling  their  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  setting  their  houses  in  order.  They  have 
been  doing  some  vigorous  housecleaning,  some  much-needed 
housecleaning,  all  of  it  commendable  and  all  of  it  bene¬ 
ficial.  They  are  getting  their  business  practices  on  a 
sound  basis.  They  have  learned  the  folly  of  doing  printing 
at  a  loss  just  to  beat  their  competitors  out  of  a  job.  Their 
state  no  longer  is  that  of  poverty,  or  of  mendicancy. 

Is  There  Danger  in  an  Editor’s  Too  Close  Absorption 
in  Problems  of  Accounts,  Finance,  Etc.? 

But  it  appears  to  some  of  us  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  pendulum  swinging  too  far;  that  in  their  absorption 
in  the  problems  of  accounts  and  finance,  and  profit  and 
loss,  the  newspaper  publishers  are  neglecting  other  impor¬ 
tant  essentials  of  their  business.  The  general  average  of 
the  country  newspaper  is  high.  I  count  them  all  my  friends, 
and  I  am  friendly  to  all  of  them.  A  great  deal  might  be 
said  in  praise  of  them,  but  I  am  not  here  to  praise.  I  have 
been  put  on  this  program  to  criticize,  and  it  is  my  purpose, 
therefore,  to  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  our  newspapers  and  to  suggest  how  they  may  be 
remedied. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  makes 
more  than  a  casual  study  of  the  newspapers  that  much 
might  be  done  to  improve  them.  Facilities  for  making 
newspapers  better  have  multiplied  greatly  during  recent 
years,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  improvement  of  the 
newspapers  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  these 
facilities.  We  have  a  number  of  examples  of  careful 
newspaper-making  in  Iowa  —  newspapers  which  give  the 
reader  only  satisfaction.  We  also  have  a  much  larger 
number  of  newspapers  which  are  slovenly  in  appearance 

*  Address  made  at  Third  Country  Newspaper  Short  Course,  Ames, 
Iowa,  May  3,  4  and  5,  by  A.  F.  Allen,  of  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Journal. 


and  which  betray  indifferent  workmanship.  Indeed,  a  care¬ 
ful  reader  of  the  Iowa  papers  is  impressed,  and  saddened, 
by  the  slovenliness  of  much  of  the  work  done  upon  them. 

A  Newspaper  Well  Made  Up  and  Well  Printed  Is  the 
Exception. 

It  is  discouraging  to  one  who  loves  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  to  observe  how  careless  of  appearance  so  many 
newspapers  are.  The  newspaper  with  good  make-up  and 
first-class  presswork  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Many 
newspapers  which  are  made  up  carefully  are  wretchedly 
printed.  Many  newspapers  which  are  beautifully  printed 
are  made  up  carelessly  and  inartistically.  The  make-up 
on  some  of  the  newspapers  of  Iowa  is  little  short  of  atro¬ 
cious,  and  often  presswork  is  little  better  —  and  the  daily 
press  does  not  escape  in  this  indictment.  Why  is  it  that 
editors  and  publishers  do  not  take  more  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  their  newspapers?  Good  appearance  is  as 
valuable  an  asset  to  a  newspaper  as  it  is  to  an  individual. 
Does  it  never  occur  to  the  publisher  that  it  might  be  good 
business  for  him  to  make  up  his  newspaper  in  some  care¬ 
ful,  orderly  way,  and  then  provide  for  creditable  presswork? 

The  newspaper,  to  my  notion,  should  be  considered  as  a 
piece  of  jobwork.  It  should  be  made  up  and  printed  in 
conformity  to  the  best  practices  of  jobwork.  If  some  pub¬ 
lishers  turn  out  as  poor  jobwork  as  they  do  newspapers,  I 
would  not  want  them  to  do  any  jobwork  for  me. 

Why  should  newspaper  publishers  continue  to  be  abject 
in  their  surrender  to  the  advertiser,  permitting  him  to  select 
the  space  which  his  advertisement  shall  occupy,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  rules  of  good  make-up  and  good  taste  and  to  the 
fearful  disfigurement  of  his  paper?  Do  not  publishers 
realize  that  such  surrender  is  not  necessary?  It  is  time 
that  newspaper  men  were  taking  control  of  their  business 
into  their  own  hands,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  advertisers. 

Make  Up  All  Pages  Carefully  —  Do  Not  Stop  with 
the  First. 

A  number  of  Iowa  newspaper  publishers  already  have 
taken  this  step  forward  by  banishing  all  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  from  their  first  pages  and  by  arranging  the  make-up 
of  the  other  pages  in  an  orderly  way  whereby  the  news 
rather  than  the  advertisements  is  emphasized.  Certain 
papers  which  give  close  attention  to  first-page  make-up 
stop  short  there.  The  larger  number  of  the  country  papers 
which  come  to  my  desk,  however,  have  no  definite,  orderly 
plan  of  make-up,  except  that  the  display  advertisements 
occupy  all  the  choice,  preferred  locations,  on  the  first  and 
every  other  page.  All  kinds  of  make-up  may  be  seen  in 
these  papers,  from  that  which  is  indifferent  to  that  which 
is  wholly  bad.  In  many  of  them  the  pages  are  merely  a 
jumble,  thrown  together  without  thought,  save  as  care  is 
given  to  locating  the  advertisements  where  they  may  be 
surrounded  by  pure  reading-matter.  Some  of  them  cause 
a  good  printer  to  shed  tears  every  time  he  looks  at  them. 
News  and  editorial  pages  receive  the  same  treatment, 
showing  that  the  country  newspaper  of  this  type  places 
slight  value  upon  its  editorial  matter.  Indeed,  I  might  say 
that  the  editorial  page  is  the  chief  sufferer.  Looking  over 
many  papers,  one  gets  the  impression  that  the  preferred 
position  for  baking-powder  advertisements  is  at  the  head 
of  the  editorial  columns.  It  might  surprise  you  if  you 
were  to  take  a  count  of  the  papers  which  give  this  class 
of  advertising  matter  this  choice  position.  I  have  seen  the 
Lydia  Pinkham  Vegetable  Compound  advertisement  stuck 
down  from  the  top  into  the  middle  of  one  editor’s  editorials. 
At  the  top  of  another  editorial  page  a  black-type,  two- 
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column  Castoria  advertisement  confronted  me.  In  another 
I  found,  as  an  editorial  sandwich,  a  reading  notice  extoll¬ 
ing  some  one’s  cure  for  piles.  And  so  it  goes.  These  are 
but  isolated  examples. 

The  newspapers  which  are  committed  to  this  sort  of 
make-up  are  those  which  continue  to  sell  to  any  advertiser, 
so  long  as  he  has  the  price,  space  according  to  that  ancient 
formula,  “  top  of  column,  next  to  pure  reading-matter,”  or 
“  surrounded  by  pure  reading-matter.”  Now,  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  the  practice  of  selling  advertising  space 
on  that  basis  is  obsolete  to-day  in  up-to-date  newspaper 
offices.  That  is  one  of  the  practices  which  you,  in  your 
housecleaning,  should  cast  into  the  junk-pile.  The  news¬ 
paper  man  who  adheres  to  it  but  advertises  his  own  weak¬ 
ness  and  timidity,  if  not  his  incompetence.  He  cheapens 
himself  and  his  paper  in  the  estimation  of  his  readers,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  his  advertisers  may  think  of  the  state 
of  his  spinal  column. 

Cater  to  the  Header.  It  Is  He  Who  Makes  Your  Paper 
Valuable  to  the  Advertiser. 

The  newspaper  man,  while  he  is  studying  how  he  may 
derive  revenue  from  his  advertising,  should  not  fail  to  con¬ 
sider  the  claims  of  the  reader.  One  of  the  things  which 
it  is  important  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  constantly  is 
the  reader.  It  should  be  his  endeavor  always  to  get  the 
point  of  view  of  the  reader,  to  put  himself  in  the  reader’s 
place.  The  reader  certainly  is  not  without  some  claims  to 
consideration,  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  editor  to 
make  his  paper  as  easy  to  read  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
It  should  be  his  desire  and  aim  to  make  it  attractive  and 
pleasing  to  the  reader.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  the 
advertising-matter  should  be  incidental  to  the  news-matter, 
and  not  the  news-matter  incidental  to  the  advertising- 
matter.  In  a  carefully  and  closely  edited  newspaper  nei¬ 
ther  the  advertising-matter  nor  the  news  and  editorial 
matter  is  thrown  in  with  a  scoop  shovel,  as  one  might  load 
a  wagon  with  coal.  In  such  a  newspaper  there  is  a  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  is  habitually  in  its  place. 
Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  newspaper-making  in  the 
United  States  are  edited  on  this  principle.  The  readers 
of  such  a  newspaper  soon  become  acquainted  with  its 
orderly  method  and  learn  where  to  look  for  its  different 
classes  of  matter,  confident  that  they  will  be  found  in  their 
places  in  every  number  of  the  paper. 

Readers  Appreciate  Good  Make-up  in  a  Paper. 

The  newspaper  man  deceives  himself  if  he  assumes  that 
careful  editing,  orderly  arrangement  and  correct  typog¬ 
raphy  make  no  appeal  to  the  reader.  More  than  that,  he 
impeaches  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  if  he  gives  way 
to  that  assumption.  Newspaper  readers  not  only  are  able 
to  make  distinctions,  but  they  do  make  them. 

The  magazine  publishers  long  ago  discovered  the  appeal 
that  is  in  fine  printing.  A  lot  of  the  rubbish  that  is  sold 
between  magazine  covers  never  would  “  get  across,”  to  use 
a  slang  expression,  were  it  not  for  the  art  of  the  printer. 

The  country  newspaper  man  should  not  persuade  him¬ 
self  that  it  is  impossible,  as  a  mechanical  proposition,  for 
him  to  make  up  his  paper  according  to  some  orderly  method, 
having  a  place  for  everything  and  putting  everything  in 
that  place.  It  should  be  more  possible  for  him  than  for 
the  daily  newspaper  man,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  fewer 
pages  to  work  on  and  his  work  need  not  be  done  with  the 
haste  that  is  inseparable  from  daily  newspaper  work.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  do  things  the  right  way  as  it  is  to  do 
them  the  wrong  way,  and  often  it  is  easier.  It  takes  no 
more  time  to  do  things  as  they  should  be  done  than  it  does 


to  do  them  as  they  should  not  be  done,  and  it  involves  no 
additional  expense. 

Pyramid  Make-up  Most  Approved  Method. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  advertising 
make-up  is  the  so-called  pyramid  make-up,  whereby  all 
the  advertising  matter  is  grouped  on  the  lower  right-hand 
side  of  the  page,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  being  at  the  right. 
This  plan  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the  page  clear  for  an 
effective  display  and  orderly  arrangement  of  news-matter, 
the  result  being  well  ordered,  handsome  pages  throughout. 
It  is  a  plan  which  is  not  impossible  for  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  for  it  already  is  in  effect  in  a  number  of  newspaper 
offices.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  newspaper  made  up  after 
this  fashion  is  of  much  greater  value  to  the  advertiser  than 
the  one  which  follows  the  old,  out-of-date,  haphazard  plan. 
And  unquestionably  the  effect  is  much  more  pleasing  from 
the  reader’s  viewpoint. 

I  can  imagine  what  some  of  you  men  may  be  thinking 
about  my  suggestions.  You  are  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
while  my  theory  is  beautiful,  it  is  not  practical;  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  plan  of  make-up 
upon  your  advertisers.  You  are  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
it  might  be  all  right  to  talk  about  such  things  so  far  as 
papers  like  the  Sioux  City  Journal  are  concerned,  but  when 
it  comes  to  your  papers  any  such  radical  change  from  the 
established  order  is  out  of  the  question;  you  have  got  to 
live,  and  in  order  to  live  you  must  have  revenue,  and  a  large 
part  of  your  revenue  comes  from  your  advertisers.  But  I 
assert  that  it  is  practical,  as  well  as  possible,  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  take  charge  of  its  own  columns  and  make  them 
up  according  to  its  own  notions.  That  it  can  be  done  is 
best  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  being  done  in  Iowa  to-day. 

Publishers  Suffer  from  Timidity. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  newspaper  publishers,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  they  suffer  from  timidity.  They  lack 
self-confidence,  they  belittle  their  own  strength  and  dig¬ 
nity.  They  have  got  themselves  into  a  wrong  mental  atti¬ 
tude,  or  state  of  mind,  toward  the  advertiser.  They  have 
persuaded  the  advertiser  that  he  confers  a  favor  upon  the 
newspaper  when  he  gives  the  newspaper  his  business,  and 
this  has  put  the  advertiser  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  the 
newspaper.  And  the  advertiser  has  not  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  his  position.  He  has  had  newspapers  danc¬ 
ing  to  his  music  in  shameful  fashion,  and  many  of  them 
still  are  dancing.  I  assert  that  this  is  not  necessary.  The 
positions  should  be  reversed.  The  advertiser  should  be 
taught  to  understand  that  he  confers  no  favor  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  newspaper.  Rather  is  he  privileged  in  being- 
able  to  buy  newspaper  space  for  publicity  purposes.  It  is 
purely  a  commercial  transaction.  The  advertiser  can  not 
do  business  without  advertising,  and  he  gets  value  received 
for  the  money  he  spends  with  the  newspaper. 

Time  for  Publishers  to  Issue  Their  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  all  newspapers  were  issuing  a 
declaration  of  independence  in  this  matter. 

I  have  had  knowledge  of  a  good  many  battles  between 
newspaper  publishers  and  advertisers,  and  I  fail  to  recall 
one  which  the  newspaper  did  not  win.  The  newspaper  has 
all  the  best  of  it. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  a 
newspaper  owner,  and  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  him, 
to  realize  that  he  is  able  to  exist  in  a  community  without 
being  under  the  thumb  of  his  advertising  customers. 

Another  point  at  which  many  country  newspapers  lag 
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is  in  the  use  of  head-letter,  or  rather  in  the  use  they  do  not 
make  of  head-letter.  It  was  the  old  way  of  the  country 
editor  to  use  little  head-letter,  nothing  more  than  a  single 
line,  no  matter  how  important  the  news.  Display  heads 
of  any  kind  were  used  only  upon  extraordinary  occasion. 
Along  with  this  practice  it  was  customary  to  group  all  the 
local  news  on  one  page,  under  a  single  general  heading, 
an  entire  page  of  paragraphs,  with  only  an  extra  lead 
between  the  paragraphs  to  break  the  monotony  for  the 
reader.  This  practice  still  is  common  in  Iowa.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  accepted  country  newspaper  style.  Given  a  clear  page, 
and  leaded  matter,  and  the  effect  is  not  distressing;  but 
when  the  paragraphs  are  set  solid,  with  no  leads  between, 
and,  as  at  times,  are  run  a  tortuous  and  devious  course 
through  a  maze  of  advertisements,  jumping  from  one  page 
to  another,  the  reader  soon  becomes  distracted  to  the  point 
of  profanity.  More  than  one  Iowa  paper  thus  has  pro¬ 
voked  me  at  least  to  the  border  line  of  profanity. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  separate  these  paragraphs  by 
the  use  of  head-letter  and  dashes,  conforming  to  the  best 
usage  of  the  daily  newspaper.  But  in  so  doing  I  would 
counsel  you  to  avoid  extremes,  to  use  head-letter  with  dis¬ 
cretion  and  good  taste.  Some  of  our  daily  papers,  in  their 
misuse  of  head-letter,  are  by  no  means  to  be  cited  as  exam¬ 
ples  to  be  followed,  but  rather  as  examples  to  be  avoided. 
The  purpose  of  headlines,  primarily,  is  to  guide  the  reader, 
to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  read  the  news.  But  a  too  lav¬ 
ish  use  of  large,  black-face  type  in  the  headlines,  an  unwise 
multiplication  of  display  heads,  to  which  so  many  daily 
papers  are  committed,  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
headlines.  A  page  which  is  plastered  over  with  big,  star¬ 
ing  heads  is  more  confusing  and  less  intelligible  to  the 
reader  than  a  page  wholly  without  headlines.  In  the  use 
of  head-letter  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  always  that  the 
newspaper,  after  all,  is  but  a  piece  of  job-printing.  Study, 
therefore,  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effect,  the  most 
artistic  make-up,  that  the  limitations  of  the  newspaper 
office  will  permit. 

Clean  Machine  Composition  Essential  to  Clean 
Presswork. 

Another  matter  which  should  receive  closer  and  more 
unremitting  attention  —  a  matter  fully  as  important  as 
make-up  —  is  the  condition  of  the  product  from  the  lino¬ 
type.  A  linotype,  or  any  other  machine  like  it,  will  not 
take  care  of  itself,  although  a  good  many  of  them  are  left 
to  shift  for  themselves,  or  seem  to  be.  Indeed,  the  machine 
requires  constant  care  and  attention  if  it  is  to  do  good  and 
satisfactory  work.  A  glance  over  the  papers  of  the  State 
will  disclose  at  once  those  publishers  who  are  giving  their 
mechanical  equipment  the  care  it  should  have,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  neglecting  this  important  detail  of  their 
business.  When  you  see  a  paper  in  which  the  lines  of  type 
are  full  of  “  slivers,”  you  may  know  that  its  matrices  are 
being  neglected.  When  you  see  alignment  imperfect,  you 
may  know  that  the  machine  is  being  misused  by  an  ignorant 
or  careless  operator.  When  you  see  repeated  evidences  of 
chilled  metal,  you  may  know  that  both  the  machine  itself 
and  the  metal  used  are  not  receiving  proper  care  and 
attention. 

It  is  in  these  little  things  that  the  character  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  is  disclosed.  These  are  the  indications  of 
slovenly  workmanship,  of  carelessness,  of  indifference,  of 
lack  of  pride,  or,  what  is  worse,  of  ignorance.  No  good 
workman,  having  pride  in  his  work,  and  in  the  product  of 
his  work,  will  neglect  scrupulous  attention  to  every  detail 
by  which  his  newspaper  may  be  made  better. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  important  mechan¬ 


ical  detail  of  the  newspaper  business,  but  certainly  none 
is  more  important  than  presswork.  Having  taken  pains  to 
secure  an  artistic  make-up,  and  having  assured  perfect 
product  from  the  linotype,  it  then  becomes  essential  that 
the  paper  shall  be  well  printed.  Neither  good  make-up 
nor  clear  type  nor  good  writing  can  prevail  against 
wretched  presswork.  A  paper  poorly  printed  and  illeg¬ 
ible  leaves  only  irritation  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  Likewise  it  is  no  satisfaction  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  himself.  We  have  some  handsomely  printed  papers 
in  Iowa,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  poorly  printed  ones.  Many 
publishers  seem  to  think  that  any  kind  of  presswork  will 
do,  and  so  we  have  papers  with  too  much  color,  papers 
with  not  enough  color,  and  papers  so  blurred  by  offset  as 
to  be  unreadable.  This,  too,  is  slovenly  workmanship  — 
slovenliness  that  is  inexcusable,  and  unpardonable,  and 
unnecessary.  No  good  printer  who  takes  pride  in  his  work 
will  send  out  a  poorly  printed  paper;  he  will  rather  send 
out  the  best  printed  paper  which  his  office  equipment  will 
permit. 

Where  shall  we  locate  the  responsibility  for  the  mechan¬ 
ical  imperfections  of  newspapers?  Newspapers  reflect  in 
their  perfection,  as  well  as  in  their  imperfections,  the 
degree  of  capability  or  incapability  of  “  the  man  behind.” 
Somewhere  back  of  every  successful  enterprise,  whether 
it  be  a  newspaper  or  something  else,  is  a  directing  mind. 
This  directing  force  may  be  invisible,  but  it  is  there.  So 
back  of  every  imperfect  newspaper  is  some  one  who,  for 
some  reason,  is  failing  in  his  task.  He  may  be  indifferent, 
or  careless ;  he  may  be  absorbed  by  other  matters ;  he  may 
be  lacking  in  knowledge;  he  may  be  without  practical 
equipment.  For  the  editor  who  is  careless  or  indifferent 
there  is  no  excuse;  but  the  editor  who  does  not  know  is 
entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  encouragement.  I  would  not 
say  that  no  man  who  is  not  a  printer,  who  has  not  mastered 
the  intricacies  of  the  printer’s  trade,  can  become  a  succes- 
ful  newspaper-maker,  but  I  do  assert  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper-makers  are  those  who  have  secured  a 
practical  equipment  for  the  task  by  a  course  of  training 
in  the  mechanical  departments  of  a  newspaper  office.  A 
man  who  has  had  such  training,  it  stands  to  reason,  is  more 
certain  to  be  successful  than  the  man  who  is  without  it. 
The  most  successful  editors  and  publishers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to-day  are  those  men  who  have  graduated  from  the 
composing-rooms  and  pressrooms  of  small  country  news¬ 
papers.  These  men  know  what  is  what.  They  know  when 
a  thing  is  as  it  should  be.  No  employee,  competent  or 
incompetent,  can  tell  them  their  business,  or  swindle  and 
deceive  them  by  indifferent  and  slipshod  workmanship. 
They  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  incompetent  workman,  the 
indifferent  mechanic.  They  are  able  to  put  a  finger  on 
error  and  insist  that  it  be  made  right.  They  are  able  to 
“  lay  out  ”  a  newspaper  as  well  as  a  piece  of  job-printing. 
Many  men,  however,  enter  the  newspaper  business  without 
this  invaluable  training  and  knowledge.  What  are  they 
to  do?  How  are  they  to  overcome  the  handicap  which  is 
upon  them?  By  study,  unceasing  and  persistent  study,  and 
by  indefatigable  industry.  They  must  master  the  practical 
details  of  their  business ;  they  must  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  mechanics  of  that  business  by  unwearying  appli¬ 
cation.  Indeed,  no  one  can  hope  to  get  anywhere  in  the 
newspaper  business  without  persistently  studying  it.  This 
applies  alike  to  the  man  trained  and  the  man  untrained. 
Ever  there  is  something  new  to  be  learned.  No  man  can 
hope  to  learn  all  there  is  to  be  learned  about  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  in  even  a  lifetime  of  study.  The  print-shop 
is  a  school,  and  the  editor  is  the  pupil.  It  behooves  him. 
therefore,  to  cultivate  the  open  mind,  to  be  a  learner  from 
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day  to  day,  for  by  such  means  does  he  equip  himself  more 
fully  for  his  work;  by  such  means  does  he  increase  in 
mental  stature  and  in  knowledge  and  breadth  of  mind  with 
the  years. 

What  I  am  asking  is  that  the  newspaper  men  of  Iowa 
shall  have  ideals  in  their  work.  It  is  not  beyond  even  the 
smallest  country  paper  to  have  ideals  and  to  strive  for 
perfection.  No  man  should  be  wholly  content  either  with 
himself  or  with  his  work.  The  man  who  does  not  progress 
will  retrogress;  there  is  no  standing  still.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  newspaper  business  are  immeasurable ;  how  can 
any  newspaper  man  fail  to  be  inspired  and  to  aspire? 

Patient,  Laborious  Study  Essential  to  Development  of 
Ability  to  Manage  Newspaper  Properly. 

“  Great  newspaper  results,”  said  Chester  S.  Lord,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  managing  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  Sun,  in  an  address  on  “  Journalism  as  a  Profession,” 
“  require  extraordinary  effort,  for  it  is  a  profession  to  be 
learned  by  hard  study  —  just  as  the  law  and  theology  and 
medicine  are  to  be  learned;  and  you  can  not  learn  it  in  a 
month  or  a  year,  any  more  than  in  ten  seconds  you  can 
start  a  locomotive  or  an  ocean  steamship  at  full  speed. 
.  .  .  Genius  may  sometimes  do  quick  deeds  under  quick 
inspiration,  but  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  world 
is  accomplished  through  patient,  laborious  study,  along 
lines  of  established  conduct  —  and  not  anywhere  more  con¬ 
spicuously  so  than  in  the  newspaper  business.  You  must 
make  your  newspaper  talked  about;  you  must  make  it 
interesting;  you  must  make  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
your  constituents;  you  must  be  the  leader  of  thought  in 
your  community.  Your  intelligence  must  direct  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  your  readers.  You  must  cram  your  memory 
with  facts,  for  the  mind  feeds  on  facts.  To  do  all  this  you 
must  study  to  the  limit  of  your  resources;  you  must  think 
to  the  limit  of  your  intelligence;  you  must  strive  to  the 
limit  of  your  endurance  —  then  you  have  done  your  best, 
and  that  marks  the  measure  of  your  success.” 


FIGURE  PROFIT  ON  SELLING  PRICE. 

By  the  Morrison-Ricker  Manufacturing  Company,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  practice  is  general  in  our  public  schools  to  teach 
the  figuring  of  profit  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  article  instead 
of  the  selling  price.  Salesmen,  buyers  and  storekeepers 
continue  to  figure  their  percentage  of  profit  on  cost  and 
their  percentage  of  operating  expenses  on  selling  price, 
which  erroneous  system  is  every  day  causing  needless 
failures. 

There  are  eight  reasons  why  the  percentage  of  profit 
should  be  figured  on  the  selling  price  and  not  on  the  cost: 

First  —  Because  the  remuneration  of  salesmen  is  fig¬ 
ured  on  a  certain  percentage  of  the  selling  price. 

Second  —  Because  the  percentage  of  expense  of  conduct¬ 
ing  business  is  based  on  the  selling  price.  If  you  talk  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  on  cost  and  percentage  of  expense  on  the 
selling  price,  where  are  you? 

Third  —  Because  the  mercantile  and  other  taxes  are 
invariably  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  gross  sales. 

Fourth  —  Because  the  sales  totals  are  always  given  in 
books  of  record  —  cost  totals  are  seldom,  if  ever,  shown. 

Fifth  —  Because  a  profit  must  be  provided  for  two  items 
of  capital  —  one  the  capital  invested  in  merchandise  —  the 
other  the  capital  necessary  for  operating  expenses  and 
other  expenditures  not  properly  chargeable  to  merchandise 
account.  This  is  only  possible  by  figuring  profit  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  price. 

Sixth  —  Because  it  indicates  correctly  the  amount  of 


gross  or  net  profit  when  amount  of  sales  is  stated.  The 
percentage  of  profits  on  sales  is  indicative  of  character  of 
result  of  years’  business  —  percentage  of  profit  on  cost 
is  not. 

Seventh  —  Because  allowances  in  percentages  to  cus¬ 
tomers  are  always  from  the  selling  price. 

Eighth  —  Because  no  profit  is  made  until  sale  is  actually 
effected. 

Example  No.  1  - —  An  article  costs  $5  and  sells  for  $6. 
What  is  the  percentage  of  profit?  Answer,  16%  per  cent. 
Process  —  Six  dollars  minus  $5  leaves  $1,  the  profit.  One 
dollar  divided  by  $6,  decimally,  gives  the  correct  answer, 
16%  per  cent.  This  operation  is  simple,  and  knowledge  of 
it  being  vital  to  any  one  engaged  in,  or  intending  at  any 
time  to  engage  in  business,  it  should  be  carefully  committed 
to  memory  and  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

Example  No.  2  —  An  article  cost  $3.75.  What  must  it 
sell  for  to  show  a  profit  of  25  per  cent?  Answer,  $5.  Proc¬ 
ess  —  Deduct  25  from  100.  This  will  give  you  a  remainder 
of  75,  the  percentage  of  the  cost.  If  $3.75  is  75  per  cent, 
1  per  cent  would  be  $3.75  divided  by  75,  or  5  cents,  and  100 
per  cent  would  be  $5.  Now,  if  you  marked  your  goods  as 
too  many  do,  by  adding  25  per  cent  to  the  cost,  you  would 
obtain  a  selling  price  of  about  $4.69,  or  31  cents  less  than 
by  the  former  method.  Which  is  right?  When  you  take 
25  per  cent  off  the  selling  price,  figured  according  to  the 
first  rule,  you  will  still  have  your  cost  intact.  Take  25  per 
cent  from  the  second  sum  and  see  if  the  cost  remains. — 
Manufacturers'  News. 


SAVE  TIME  OVERRUNNING  CLOSE-SPACED 
MATTER. 

BY  ANNIE  M.  KEMPTON. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  overrun  long  para¬ 
graphs  of  close-spaced  matter  and  still  keep  the  spacing 
uniform  and  close.  The  writer  ferreted  out  a  new  way 
of  doing  this  which,  while  it  looks  awkward,  really  saves 
time.  In  fact,  the  writer  received  a  “  call-down  ”  for  the 
looks  of  the  galley  when  the  work  was  half  completed, 
and  not  being  of  a  disposition  to  answer  back,  said  nothing. 
Later,  when  using  the  method  again  when  the  “  boss  ” 
wasn’t  looking,  a  fellow  worker  expressed  surprise  and 
was  glad  to  use  the  method  when  explained. 

The  method  is  simply  this:  Instead  of  turning  hand¬ 
fuls  of  set  matter  around  on  the  galley,  and  picking  up 
the  type  almost  word  for  word,  run  the  matter  over  on 
the  galley,  but  do  not  space  out  your  lines.  Before  you 
come  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  you  will  find  that  the 
question  arises  whether  to  divide  a  word  or  to  squeeze  it 
in,  in  order  to  save  further  overrunning.  A  careful  manip¬ 
ulation  of  a  few  lines  of  unjustified  matter  around  this 
stage  of  overrunning  makes  it  unnecessary  to  touch  the 
rest  of  the  paragraph.  When  you  are  sure  you  have  your 
lines  laid  out  properly,  then  lift  them  into  the  stick  and 
justify  them.  For  the  actual  amount  of  overrunning  done, 
this  method  is  slower,  but  the  labor  saved  on  the  rest  of 
the  paragraph  is  clear  gain  for  some  one.  Where  the  spac¬ 
ing  is  of  no  consequence,  the  old  method  is  the  best. 


AND  THEN  SHE  GOT  HOT. 

Her  first  story  had  been  in  the  magazine  editor’s  hands 
for  weeks  without  being  returned  or  published,  so  she  wrote 
him  curtly:  “  Please  print  my  story  or  return  it,  as  I  have 
other  irons  in  the  fire.” 

Her  manuscript  was  returned  with  this  brief  comment: 
“  We  have  read  your  story,  and  advise  you  to  put  it  with 
the  other  irons.” 
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WHAT  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  OWE  TO  IRELAND. 

BY  OUR  REPRESENTATIVE. 

R.  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  author,  educator  and 
lecturer,  recently  told  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Graphic  Arts  in  New  York  some¬ 
thing  about  “  What  the  Graphic  Arts  Owe 
to  Ireland.”  Some  of  the  thoughts  from  his 
most  instructive  talk  were  the  following: 

“  With  our  ideas  of  progress  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  time  it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
that  the  graphic  arts  could  owe  much  to  Ireland,  since  it 
is  so  many  centuries  ago  since  Ireland,  as  an  independent 
nation,  had  an  undisturbed  power  of  expressing  herself. 
Still,  progress  is  not  the  continuous  process  we  are  apt  to 
believe. 

“  In  the  graphic  arts,  especially,  progress  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  in  that  way.  The  most  beautiful  books  ever  printed 
were  printed  within  a  generation  of  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  while  the  worst  books  ever  printed  were  manufactured 
within  a  generation  of  our  time,  until  William  Morris  came 
to  reform  the  situation.  As  to  Ireland’s  place,  there  are  a 
number  of  things  that  might  warn  us  of  the  probability  of 
finding  a  fine  chapter  in  the  graphic  arts  in  that  little  island, 
because  there  are  such  magnificent  chapters  in  the  history 
of  other  branches  of  esthetics.  It  is  to  Ireland  that  we 
owe  that  very  precious  quality  of  rhythm  in  poetry,  and 
the  world  of  music  owes  more  to  Ireland  primarily  than  to 
any  other  people  or  country.  Altogether,  there  have  been 
collected  fifteen  thousand  Irish  melodies.  Handel  once  said 
that  he  would  have  given  all  the  music  he  ever  wrote  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  air  which  is  known  as  “  Robin 
Adair,”  but  which  is  really  the  old  “Alleluia  ”  of  Irish 
music. 

“  It  would  have  been  surprising  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  if  the  Irish  had  not  left  their  impress  on  the  graphic 
arts.  This  they  did  in  the  most  beautiful  illumination  of 
books  that  has  ever  been  done.  When  Geraldus  Cam- 
brensis  was  traveling  in  Ireland,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
he  records  that  he  saw  at  St.  Brigid’s  great  college  for 
women,  at  Kildare,  a  wonderful  book  of  the  Gospels  so 
beautifully  illuminated  that  he  thought  it  to  have  been  the 
result  of  angelic  rather  than  human  skill.  He  was  sure  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world,  and  “  Gerald  the 
Welchman,”  as  he  was  called,  knew,  for  he  had  visited  pre¬ 
viously  all  the  centers  of  culture  in  Europe,  and  they  had 
extremely  beautiful  illuminations  in  the  twelfth  century. 
We  know,  too,  that  Gerald  was  not  inclined  to  praise  any¬ 
thing  that  wasn’t  Welch,  and,  above  all  things,  was  he  given 
to  dispraise  what  he  found  in  Ireland. 

“  Only  that  we  have  in  our  time,  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  ‘  Book  of  Kells,’  we  would  likely  dismiss  Gerald’s 
praise,  but  this  ‘  Book  of  Kells  ’  is  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  even  in  our  time.  It  is  not  the  book  which  Ger¬ 
ald  saw,  either,  for  the  Gospels  he  saw  were  at  Kildare 
and  the  ‘  Book  of  Kells  ’  was  never  there,  so  that  there  were 
evidently  a  number  of  these  books  in  Ireland  at  that  time.” 

The  lecturer  then  described  some  of  the  beauties  of 
graphic  art  in  the  first  six  pages  of  this  book,  preceding  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  No  words,  he  said,  could  describe 
the  splendor  in  drawing  and  color  of  the  initial  letters. 
Examined  under  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  no  less  than 
158  perfect  interfacings  of  ribbon  were  counted  in  the  space 
of  a  single  square  inch. 

The  doctor  then  told  of  the  wonderfully  designed  metal¬ 
work  and  jewelry  of  Ireland.  No  one  has  been  able  to 


solder,  without  melting,  such  fine  gold  wire  to  a  support  as 
the  Irish  used  in  their  jewelry.  He  showed  how  the  Irish 
art  of  illuminating  books  was  taught  all  over  Europe,  and 
we  find  its  influence  even  in  our  day.  He  instanced  the 
illuminated  Lord’s  Prayer,  by  Edward  Edwards,  in  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  last  Christmas  as  a  beautiful  exam¬ 
ple  of  Celtic  design.  Years  ago  he  visited  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  in  Chicago,  with  its  most  dingy  interior,  as  all 
our  churches  were  that  were  built  fifty  years  ago.  He 
recently  visited  St.  Patrick’s  again  and  there  was  a  com¬ 
plete  transformation.  He  saw  the  influence  of  the  “  Book 
of  Kells  ”  all  over  the  walls.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that 
Thomas  A.  O’Shaughnessy,  a  Chicago  artist,  had  taken 
the  graphic  art  of  the  Celts  of  one  thousand  years  ago, 
design,  coloring  and  all,  and  placed  it  in  the  stained-glass 
windows  and  walls  so  that  it  glows  with  beauty. 

Speaking  after  the  lecture,  in  reply  to  the  question  why 
there  were  not  more  examples  of  Celtic  graphic  art  in  exis¬ 
tence,  the  doctor  said  that  Ireland  had  been  overrun  so 
many  times  since  those  days  by  barbaric  invaders,  who 
destroyed  everything  they  could  burn,  as  they  have  done  in 
Mexico  and  are  doing  in  Europe  now,  that  it  is  even  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  is  a  page  of  Irish  literature  or  art  left. 
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A  MODEL  PRINTIN  G  -  PLANT — THE  HOME  OF  THE 
HERSHEY  PRINTING  COMPANY. 

BY  H.  G.  ELDON. 

in  the  bowl  of  the  beautiful  Leb- 
lley  of  Pennsylvania,  Hershey  is 
le  model  town,  the  wonder  town, 
;ic  town  and  many  other  names 
g  a  unique  growth  and  prosperity, 
dozen  years  ago  its  site  was  an 
-field  of  unprepossessing  appear¬ 
ance.  To-day  there  is  a  modern  town 
made  of  concrete,  steel,  marble  and  brick,  and  having 
interests  that  carry  on  their  combined  pay-rolls  2,200 
persons.  When  M.  S.  Hershey  developed  his  processes 
for  making  chocolate,  he  sought  this  location  not  because 
it  was  near  his  birthplace,  but  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  a  central  point  for  one  of  the  finest  milk  supplies 


with  batteries  of  presses  running  day  and  night  the  whole 
year  through.  For  the  other  printing  and  for  The  Hershey 
Press,  a  separate  plant  was  established  and,  from  the 
first,  high  ideals  were  set.  It  was  planned  that,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  most  complete  chocolate-plant  in  the 
world,  there  should  be  one  of  the  best  printing-plants. 
There  was  also  some  sentiment  in  this  because  Mr. 
Hershey  began  life  as  a  printer’s  apprentice,  and  he  has 
the  pride  that  always  lives  with  one  who  has  been  touched 
by  printers’  ink. 

Thus,  three  years  ago  the  largest  single  building  out¬ 
side  of  the  Hershey  cholocate  factory  in  the  town  was 
begun.  It  was  completed  in  1916,  and  its  main  part  was 
occupied  at  once  by  the  new  plant  of  the  Hershey  Print¬ 
ing  Company.  This  building  occupies  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  corners  of  the  town  and  runs  the  length  of  a  complete 
block.  It  is  90  feet  wide  and  332  feet  long.  It  has  four 
stories  with  basement.  The  Kahn  system  of  concrete  con¬ 
struction  was  used.  With  the  exception  of  maple  floor- 


in  America.  The  importance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  factory  of  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Company  con¬ 
sumes  daily  about  100,000  quarts  of  milk.  The  growth 
of  the  industry  has  been  phenomenal  and  the  need  of 
labor  compelled  Mr.  Hershey  to  encourage  the  building  of 
the  town.  This  has  been  done  along  advanced  lines  and 
with  features  in  the  way  of  welfare  and  entertainment 
that  are  not  duplicated  in  any  other  community  of 
Hershey’s  size.  For  example,  there  is  practically  an  acre 
of  ground  for  every  resident  of  the  community.  There 
is  an  unlimited  supply  of  filtered  mountain  water.  There 
is  a  complete  equipment  of  trolleys,  parks,  theaters  and 
everything  needed  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  Mr. 
Hershey’s  idea  was  that  the  factory  of  a  food  product 
should  have  surroundings  that  would  include  plenty  of 
sunshine,  fresh  air  and  clean  living;  so  Hershey  is  a 
town  that  is  beautiful  to  look  upon  and  healthful  to  live  in. 

The  output  of  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Company  requires 
a  half  billion  pieces  of  printed  matter  annually.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  great  amount  of  general  printing  is  needed.  The 
printing  of  the  labels  and  similar  matter  for  the  Hershey 
products  is  done  in  a  large  department  of  the  factory 


ing  on  the  first  floor,  there  is  no  wood  in  the  whole 
structure  and  it  is  absolutely  fireproof  throughout.  The 
building  is  set  on  a  solid  rock  foundation,  and  in  its  con¬ 
struction  10,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  300,000 
Hytex  bricks  were  used.  The  ceilings  are  finished  in 
concrete.  The  windows  are  of  steel  sash  and  vertical- 
sliding,  and  are  11  feet  6  inches  wide  and  10  feet  high. 
The  height  of  the  first  floor  is  17  feet  6  inches,  the  second 
floor  16  feet,  third  floor  15  feet  9  inches  and  the  basement 
15  feet  6  inches.  Floors  are  constructed  to  carry  500 
pounds  to  the  square  foot.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the 
building  is  of  unusual  strength  and  solidity,  and  the  value 
of  this  has  been  apparent  in  the  total  absence  of  vibra¬ 
tion  in  the  big  presses  and  other  machinery.  With  the 
modern  daylight  construction,  the  printing-rooms  are 
flooded  with  light  and  the  high  ceilings  have  been  found 
to  be  advantageous  in  every  respect. 

The  equipment  of  the  Hershey  Printing  Company  con¬ 
sists  of  double  monotype  machines,  a  dozen  presses  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  a  full  bindery  department,  and  all  the  needs 
of  a  complete  publishing-plant.  The  plant  furniture  is 
of  steel,  and  the  offices  are  furnished  in  mahogany.  The 
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press  building  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  splendid  workshop, 
but  one  of  the  show-places  of  the  town.  During  the  sea¬ 
son  a  large  number  of  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  visit  Hershey  and  many  of  them  inspect  the  new 
printing-plant. 

The  Hershey  Printing  Company  aims  at  quality.  The 
weekly  newspaper,  The  Hershey  Press,  is  printed  on  cal¬ 
endered  paper  and  it  has  been  called  “  the  best  printed 
newspaper  in  America.”  The  high  price  of  paper  has  not 
interfered  with  the  policy  of  giving  as  perfect  a  paper  as 
possible  each  week.  The  work  of  the  new  plant  has 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  it  is  catering  to  those  who 
believe  that  if  printing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth 
doing  well.  It  does  a  general  printing  business,  including 
books,  ledgerwork,  house-organs  and  catalogues. 

The  management  of  the  Hershey  Printing  Company  is 
in  the  hands  of  practical  and  experienced  men.  It  began 
in  a  modest  way  in  the  early  years  of  the  town,  and  has 
made  its  greatest  development  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  proprietor,  M.  S.  Hershey,  who  founded  the  town, 
takes  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  work.  The  man¬ 
ager  is  Joseph  R.  Snavely,  a  trained  printer  who  has  been 
closely  allied  with  the  methods  and  developments  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Hershey  plant  since 
its  beginning.  There  is  a  complete  editorial  department 
supervising  the  Hershey  Press  and  other  publications, 
under  the  supervision  of  Lynn  R.  Meekins,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Baltimore 
Star  and  other  Baltimore  papers.  All  the  managing  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  company  began  in  country  job-offices  and 
learned  the  business  from  the  ground  up.  There  are  few 
changes  in  the  force  except  necessary  additions.  The 
policy  is  that  of  cooperation  and  encouragement,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy  is  shown  in  the  interest  and  fidelity 
of  the  employees. 


TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL  YOU  MUST  LOOK  THE  PART. 

When  a  man  has  achieved  independence,  a  great  name, 
or  a  fortune,  or  whatever  goal  he  has  set  out  to  make,  he 
can  afford  to  wear  a  soiled  collar,  frayed  coat  sleeves  and 
shoes  run  down  at  the  heel,  but  this  would  never  do  for  the 
man  to  whom  success  still  beckons  in  the  distance. 

To  be  successful  one  must  have  the  appearance  of  a 
successful  man. 

He  must  dress  neatly  and  in  fashion. 

His  linen  and  shoes  must  be  immaculate. 

He  must  walk  as  though  he  were  going  somewhere  — 
not  dawdle  aimlessly  about  like  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy 
in  a  moving  picture. 

The  successful  man  will  bear  the  appearance  of  success 
in  his  features,  in  his  every  action.  He  will  carry  lines  of 
character  in  his  countenance  and  his  eyes  will  indicate  con¬ 
centrated  thought  as  though  he  were  reflecting  on  impor¬ 
tant  matters. 

He  will  smile  (not  grin  like  an  ape),  be  good-natured, 
considerate  of  others,  be  public-spirited  and  patriotic;  and 
all  this  will  reflect  upon  his  appearance. 

The  successful  man  will  wear  an  air  of  confidence;  he 
will  speak  with  assurance  and  determination.  He  will  not 
allow  trifles  to  annoy  him  and  he  will  not  be  deflected  from 
his  purpose.  He  will  radiate  ability  and  power  and  he  will 
impress  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  by  his  ear¬ 
nestness,  his  energy  and  resourcefulness. 

To  be  successful  one  must  look  successful. 

The  successful  man  can  not  look  like  a  failure. —  Manu¬ 
facturers’  News. 


FITTING  THE  MAN  TO  THE  JOB. 

The  largest  industrial  plants,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
are  now  establishing  employment  departments.  In  the  old 
days,  the  foreman  had  the  privilege  of  “  hiring  and  firing.” 
It  was  a  prerogative  which  he  jealously  guarded.  How¬ 
ever,  he  seldom  performed  his  duty  with  much  skill  or 
intelligence.  He  was  notoriously  a  person  of  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes;  he  had  no  system,  beyond  a  few  crudely  asked  ques¬ 
tions;  appraising  human  nature  was  not  usually  his  strong¬ 
est  point.  Prejudice  entered  largely  into  his  choice  of 
underlings;  not  infrequently  he  was  venal,  demanding  a 
bribe  as  a  prerequisite  to  giving  a  job,  and  securing  pay 
increases  on  condition  that  he  obtained  a  percentage.  But 
this  old-fashioned  foreman  is  rapidly  losing  his  power.  In 
hundreds  of  our  largest  establishments  he  now  does  no 
“  hiring  or  firing  ”  at  all.  The  modern  employment  super¬ 
intendent  has  succeeded  this  functionary.  This  office,  usu¬ 
ally  having  a  large  staff,  passes  candidates  for  all  positions 
through  its  hands.  Foremen,  when  they  need  steel,  iron, 
or  other  material,  make  out  written  requisitions;  now,  in 
the  places  having  up-to-date  employment  departments,  they 
do  the  same  thing  for  their  materials  of  brain  and  muscle. 
The  employment  superintendent’s  business  is  to  supply 
precisely  the  kind  of  men  and  women  needed  to  do  the  par¬ 
ticular  work.  If  the  person  sent  does  not  fill  the  bill,  the 
foreman  can  refuse  him ;  the  employment  department  sends 
another  man,  and  then  sends  the  rejected  person  some¬ 
where  else,  where  his  services  seem  more  clearly  indicated. 
The  employment  department  thus  performs  two  functions: 
first,  it  studies  the  requirements  of  the  shop;  secondly,  it 
studies  minutely  the  miscellaneous  human  beings  who  offer 
themselves  at  its  doors.  Its  theory  is  that  every  person  can 
do  something.  It  submits  all  its  applicants  to  physical  and 
mental  tests,  canvasses  their  past  successes  and  failures, 
learns  their  habits,  their  ambitions,  their  aptitudes.  By 
the  aid  of  a  competent  medical  man,  it  examines  their  eyes, 
noses,  throats,  teeth,  heart,  lungs  and  digestive  systems. 
After  the  employee  is  once  engaged,  the  department’s  work 
has  really  only  begun.  It  gets  periodical  reports;  if  the 
man  is  not  doing  well,  it  finds  out  why;  and  it  makes  a 
point  of  shifting  him  around  until  he  finds  his  appointed 
place. —  Burton  J.  Hendrick,  in  Harper’s  Magazine. 


A  HANDY  LAYOUT  FOR  A  SORTS  CASE. 
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Diagram  Showing  a  Handy  Layout  tor  a  Sorts  Case. 


The  accompanying  diagram  shows  a  handy  layout  for 
making  a  special  sorts  case  out  of  a  news  cap.-case,  devised 
by  Edwin  H.  Stuart,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Stuart  states  that  the  case  proved  so  handy  that  in  a  short 
time  all  of  the  men  in  the  shop  were  using  it,  and  he  has 
since  installed  it  in  other  places,  effecting  an  appreciable 
saving  of  time.  The  two  lower  rows  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  case  are  for  fine  and  coarse  dot  leaders  used  in  cor¬ 
recting  monotyped  price-lists  and  catalogue  pages. 
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BY  J.  C.  MORRISON. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and 
advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company, 
632  Sherman  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


A  Big  Drive  for  Uniformity  of  Rates. 

In  the  July,  1916,  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  I 
called  attention  to  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the  rates  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
some  reasonable  standard.  That  the  question  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  command  attention  was  shown  from  the  fact  that 
several  proposed  schedules  were  cited,  any  of  which,  if 
adopted,  would  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  present 
chaotic  condition. 

During  the  past  year,  President  E.  H.  Tomlinson,  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  who  is  making  every 
effort  to  make  his  organization  of  the  most  practical  benefit 
possible  to  the  newspaper  fraternity,  has  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  especially  to  this  problem.  He  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  report  of  the  advertising  committee  which  went  out 
over  the  name  of  the  writer. 

This  report,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Minneapolis 
convention,  is  as  follows : 


Foreign  Advertising  Rate  Recommendation. 

These  recommendations  do  not  apply  to  local  advertising,  which  is 
necessarily  subject  to  local  conditions. 

Realizing  that  the  rates  of  country  papers  for  foreign  advertising 
now  in  vogue  have  been  generally  fixed  at  haphazard,  with  little  consid¬ 
eration  of  costs  to  the  publishers  or  value  to  the  advertisers,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  has,  with  its 
sanction,  been  seeking  to  bring  about  more  uniform  and  adequate  rates, 
taking  into  account  circulation  and  service. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  publishers  find  it  necessary  at  this 
time  to  revise  their  rates  because  of  the  prevailing  high  costs,  the  com¬ 
mittee  believes  it  will  be  helpful  to  many  of  them  now  to  make  public  the 
rates  it  expects  to  recommend  at  the  convention  at  Minneapolis  in  July 
as  justified  for  foreign  advertising  under  present  conditions,  and  which 
it  believes  are  at  the  same  time  fair  to  advertisers. 


Home  Print  Papers. 


It  recommends  for  Home  Print  Papers,  guaranteeing  ciri 
rates,  the  following  gross  rates  per  inch,  based  on  circula 
forth : 

Up  to  Up  to  Up  to  Up  to  Up  to  Up  to 

800  1,200  1,600  2,000  3,000  4,000 


Weeklies .  $0.14  $0.16  $0.18  $0.20  $0.24  $0.28 

Dailies . 12  .13  .14  .15  .18  .21 


•culatio 


5,000 

$0.32 


.24 


and 


Up  to 
6,000 
$0.36 
.27 


The  above  rates  are  all  gross  rates  which  the  publisher  will  quote  to 
all  inquirers.  From  the  gross  rates  the  agency’s  commission  will  be 
allowed  to  recognized  advertising  agencies  and  an  additional  commission 
to  his  special  representative. 

Composition,  six  cents  an  inch,  net,  extra. 

The  above  papers  we  designate  as  Class  A  papers. 

Papers  of  Unguaranteed  Circulation. 

Both  weeklies  and  dailies,  ten  cents. 

Composition,'  six  cents  an  inch,  net,  extra. 

These  papers  we  designate  Class  B  papers. 

*A  Papers. 

We  find  some  Class  A  papers  so  completely  dominating  their  field,  or 
for  some  reason  so  especially  valuable  for  foreign  advertising,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  such  increase  over  the  rates  recommended  for  the  usual 
Class  A  papers  as  the  service  they  are  able  to  give  warrants. 

These  papers  we  designate  as  *A  papers. 


We  recommend  an  absolutely  flat  rate  because  (1)  It  simplifies  the 
placing  of  advertising;  (2)  Advertisers  and  their  representatives  desire 
it;  (3)  Those  papers  which  have  tried  the  flat  rate  recommend  it. 

We  further  recommend  that  all  papers  desiring  foreign  advertising 
guarantee  their  circulation  and  rates,  as  it  will  entitle  them  to  the  higher 
prices  of  Class  A,  which  this  committee  proposes  to  aid  them  in  securing, 
under  plans  it  has  in  contemplation. 

We  are  led  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  point  because  we  find  much 
evidence  that  when  advertisers  are  assured  that  circulation  and  rates  can 
be  depended  on  to  be  as  represented  they  will  more  freely  place  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  higher  rates  than  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  obtainable  when 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  dependability  of  claimed  rates  and  circu¬ 
lation. 

We  believe  that  all  papers  are  entitled  to  the  above  rates,  and  that 
they  can  be  secured  and  maintained  by  combined  effort. 

In  fact,  we  know  we  can  successfully  uphold  the  proposition  that 
publishers  can  not  give  a  service  satisfactory  to  the  advertisers  without 
actual  loss  to  themselves  at  lower  rates. 

The  following  explanation  accompanied  the  report: 

We  do  not  send  out  this  report  as  perfect,  but  do  believe  it  has 
enough  of  merit  to  be  of  benefit  to  those  small  publishers  whose  rates 
are  now  too  low  and  who  will  find  it  of  help  to  secure  an  adequate  increase 
through  the  knowledge  of  what  we  are  willing  and  able  to  maintain  as 
fair  and  reasonable  recompense  for  foreign  advertising.  We  believe  also 
that  it  is  a  needed  and  real  start  toward  the  simplification  of  the  work 
of  placing  foreign  advertising  in  home  papers  and  an  aid  to  the  ready 
distinguishing  of  those  it  may  be  considered  by  any  prospective  adver¬ 
tiser  desirable  to  use  —  two  things  necessary  to  the  end  that  such  business 
may  attain  the  growth  we  see  in  store  for  it. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  a  big  undertaking  we  have  in  hand,  in  which 
mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made  at  the  start,  and  we  invite  criticism,  for 
we  are  confident  that  we  are  on  the  right  road  and  will  come  out  suc¬ 
cessfully,  if  we  have  the  cooperation  of  the  trade  press  and  all  interested 
factors,  in  making  the  plan  fully  practical  and  in  securing  it  publicity 
and  support.  It  has  already  been  submitted  to  a  number  of  advertising 
agents  who  have  given  hearty  approval  to  the  principles  involved  and 
who  only  ask  as  to  the  rates  we  recommend  that  they  be  equitable  and 
alike  to  all,  for  which  we  are  providing. 

As  to  the  fairness  of  the  rates  recommended,  we  hold  it  readily 
demonstrable  that  any  paper,  no  matter  how  cheaply  produced,  must 
have  ten  cents  to  exist,  and  that  space  is  worth  that  much  in  any  paper 
worth  using  at  all. 

The  advance  proposed  from  the  minimum  rate  is  the  very  least  that 
can  possibly  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  recompense  to  provide  for  the 
extra  expense  of  issuing  a  worth-while  paper  (which  we  want  all  papers 
to  have  a  chance  to  become)  and  of  the  businesslike  service  which  is 
desired  of  our  papers,  but  which  can  not  be  given  without  expense. 

Why  Uniformity  is  Imperative. 

In  my  article  last  July,  I  cited  numerous  instances  of 
papers  published  under  similar  conditions  in  various  States, 
with  rates  that  were  wholly  inconsistent.  Papers  of  one 
thousand  circulation  and  under  get  anywhere  from  six  to 
fifteen  cents  per  inch;  papers  of  two  thousand,  anywhere 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents;  and  papers  of  three  thousand 
and  up,  anywhere  from  twelve  and  one-half  to  twenty  cents. 
Thanks  to  the  educational  work  of  the  last  few  years,  the 
smaller  papers  now  seldom  drop  below  ten  cents,  but  the 
variance  is  the  greatest  among  papers  of  larger  circula- 
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tion.  It  is  possible  to  cite  many  instances  where  papers  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  circulation  actually  get  a  better 
advertising  rate  than  some  papers  of  three  thousand  circu¬ 
lation.  The  worth-while  papers  are  not  getting  the  rates 
they  should,  but  the  situation  is  worst  among  the  papers 
of  larger  circulation. 

In  the  small  daily  field  the  situation  is  well  epitomized 
in  a  compilation  made  by  Jason  Rogers,  of  The  New  York 
Globe,  from  which  the  following  data  is  taken : 


Circulation. 


Nr 


2,000  to  3,000.. 
3,000  to  4,000.. 
4,000  to  5,000.. 
5,000  to  6,000.. 
6.000  to  7,000 . . 
7,000  to  8,000.. 
8,000  to  9,000 . . 
9.000  to  10,000. 


A  study  of  this  list  will  show  how  eloquent  the  demand 
is  for  a  greater  uniformity  of  rates.  I  doubt  whether  any 
paper  in  the  list  is  getting  too  much,  and  certainly  most  of 
them  are  not  getting  nearly  enough. 

If  we  publishers  should  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  advertising  agent,  where  we  could  look  out  over  the 
newspaper  world,  how  long  would  it  take  us  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  newspapers  as  a  class  do  not  know  what 
their  space  is  worth?  How  long  would  it  take  us  to  decide 
that  newspapers  are  not  conducted  on  business  principles, 
and  who  could  blame  us  for  assuming  that,  when  so  many 
papers  set  so  low  a  value  on  their  space,  the  papers  asking 
a  fair  rate  are  extortioners?  Wouldn’t  we  also  overwork 
the  phrase,  “  Your  rate  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
what  we  are  paying  for  space  in  similar  publications  of 
much  larger  circulation  than  yours.” 

The  gross  discrepancy  of  rates  which  the  committee 
seeks  to  remedy  is  not  confined  to  the  dailies,  to  the  weeklies 
or  to  the  papers  of  any  one  State  or  group  of  States.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  certain  spots,  it  is  nation-wide,  and  these  spots  are 
where  there  is  a  strong  organization  of  publishers  giving 
special  attention  to  business  efficiency. 

Proposed  Schedule  is  a  Compromise. 

Coming  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  proposed  schedule, 
publishers  are  asked  to  remember  that  it  is  a  compromise 
and  that  any  schedule  which  its  proponents  would  hope  to 
have  adopted  by  the  publishers  of  the  country  would  have 
to  be  a  compromise.  For  the  committee  to  recommend  a 
low  schedule  of  rates  would  be  for  it  to  turn  its  back  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  who  are  striving  to  bring  the 
newspaper  business  to  a  better  standard,  and  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  recommend  a  high  schedule  of  rates  would  be  to 
defeat  its  own  purposes,  for  many  publishers  can  be 
induced  to  make  a  moderate  raise  in  rates  who  would  not 
consider  the  adoption  of  rates  which  the  committee  con¬ 
siders  fully  adequate.  Personally,  I  believe  the  schedule  is 
too  low,  but  some  semblance  of  uniformity  in  rates  is  much 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  vindication  of  some  theoretical 
schedule  which  would  be  considered  impossible  by  the  many 
publishers  who  are  so  wedded  to  inadequate  rates.  The 
committee  has  considered  many  plans,  schedules  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  varying  degrees  of  merit  which  it  would  only 
be  confusing  to  enumerate,  but  the  aim  has  constantly  been 
to  formulate  a  report  which  would  commend  itself  to  the 
publishers  of  the  country  with  as  little  objection  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  report  of  this  kind  always  meets  fire  from  two 
sides,  from  those  who  say  that  it  goes  too  far  and  those 
who  say  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and,  while  the 
members  of  the  committee  do  not  claim  inordinate  wisdom 


and  do  welcome  criticism  and  discussion,  yet  the  committee 
does  ask  the  publishers  of  the  country  to  adopt  a  friendly 
rather  than  a  critical  attitude.  While  papers  differ  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  rates  it  is  not  time  to  quibble  over 
whether  a  certain  rate  should  be  one  or  two  cents  higher 
or  lower.  It  is  time  to  take  the  action  that  will  bring  about 
substantial  uniformity,  and  that  can  never  be  done  unless 
we  start.  To  furnish  a  starting  point  is  the  object  of  the 
report,  and  if  the  papers  act  together  on  this  report  it  will 
be  all  the  easier  to  modify  it  later. 

The  Base  Rate  for  Service. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  committee  has  not  adopted 
the  idea  of  a  certain  “  rate  per  thousand  of  circulation,” 
except  in  modified  form.  As  applied  to  the  smaller  paper, 
the  “  rate  per  thousand  ”  is  a  fallacy,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  effective  weapons  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
agents  in  beating  down  rates.  As  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
in  this  department,  there  isn’t  a  paper  anywhere  that  can 
afford  to  sell  advertising  for  less  than  fifteen  cents  an  inch, 
however  small  the  circulation  and  number  of  pages  printed 
may  be.  Take  a  paper  printing  four  pages  and  with  only 
five  hundred  circulation:  The  principal  revenue  is  from 
advertising,  and  twelve  columns  will  yield  only  $36,  from 
which  the  editor  must  pay  the  salary  of  himself  and  assist¬ 
ant,  and,  in  addition,  all  his  general  expense.  Nor  can  any 
one  expect  a  publisher  to  publish  an  eight-page  paper  of 
one  thousand  circulation  if  the  advertising  revenue  falls 
below  $60  a  week,  or  $3  a  column  for  twenty  columns.  The 
truth  is  that  the  cost  of  production  per  inch  is  not  mate¬ 
rially  different  in  papers  fi-om  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
circulation,  and  there  are  plenty  of  papers  of  five  hundred 
circulation  in  which  the  cost  per  inch  of  advertising  is 
actually  more  than  in  some  other  papers  of  two  thousand 
circulation. 

The  natural  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  any 
schedule  of  rates  must  recognize  this  fundamental  cost  of 
producing  a  newspaper,  whatever  its  circulation  may  be  (a 
cost  somewhat  similar  to  the  composition  cost  for  a  job,  and 
reflected  in  the  charge  for  the  “  first  1,000  ”  of  a  job),  and 
make  a  definite  allowance  for  the  first  unit  of  circulation. 
After  mature  consideration,  the  committee  finally  adopted 
fourteen  cents  as  the  unit-rate  for  weeklies  of  eight  hundred 
circulation,  and  twelve  cents  as  the  unit-rate  for  dailies. 
The  principle  of  the  rate  per  thousand  is  thereafter  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  rate  for  weeklies  is  increased  four  cents  for 
two  thousand  circulation  and  for  each  one  thousand  addi¬ 
tional,  and  for  dailies  three  cents  for  two  thousand  and 
each  one  thousand  additional.  These  rates  are,  of  course, 
minimum  rates,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  any  publisher 
with  higher  rates  will  reduce  them. 

Flat  Rate  Recommended. 

Publishers  should  take  special  note  of  the  fact  that  this 
schedule  of  rates  is  for  foreign  advertising,  and  not  for 
local  advertising,  and  any  criticism  aimed  at  the  flat  rate 
(because  the  publisher  uses  a  sliding  scale  in  his  business 
with  local  customers)  is  not  germane.  The  writer  is  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  the  sliding  scale  is  the  only  logical 
one  for  local  customers,  and  that  it  is  fair  and  business¬ 
building,  but  he  is  equally  convinced  that  it  is  impracticable 
in  dealing  with  foreign  advertisers.  The  sooner  every  pub¬ 
lisher  adopts  an  unassailable,  guaranteed,  flat  rate,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  who  desire  to  see  general  advertising 
put  upon  a  stable  basis.  Theoretically,  the  sliding  scale  is 
just  as  right  for  the  foreign  advertiser  as  for  the  local 
advertiser,  but  there  are  other  very  important  factors  to 
be  considered.  The  sliding  scale  opens  the  door  to  the 
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unscrupulous  agent  who  will  contract  for  two  thousand 
inches  and  then  use  only  two  hundred;  it  leaves  the  agent 
compromised  when  his  client  finds  it  necessary  to  change 
his  advertising  plans;  it  opens  the  door  for  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  publisher  to  give  one  rate  to  one  agency  and  another 
rate  to  another;  and  it  puts  the  whole  business  on  such 
an  uncertain  basis  that  it  repels  rather  than  attracts  busi¬ 
ness.  Both  advertising  agents  and  publishers  have  repeat¬ 
edly  discussed  the  flat  rate  and  the  sliding  scale,  and  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  is  so  markedly  in  favor  of  the 
flat  rate  that  it  is  folly  for  a  publisher  to  hold  out  for  a 
sliding  scale.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  for  the  adoption  of  a  graduated  discount  for  quan¬ 
tity  orders  after  the  order  was  filled,  but  any  publisher  who 
adopts  this  plan  in  dealing  with  the  general  advertiser  will 
find  that  he  has  only  impaired  the  standing  of  his  rate  card 
and  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  bidding  against  him¬ 
self  for  business. 

Uniform  Charge  for  Composition. 

The  charge  of  six  cents  net  for  composition  is  another 
compromise.  The  general  run  of  display  advertising  costs 
ten  cents  an  inch  for  composition,  but  papers  are  charging 
all  the  way  from  two  cents  up  to  ten.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  convert  the  two-center  to  the  ten-cent  charge, 
where  it  might  be  possible  to  convert  him  to  the  six-cent 
charge.  The  committee  is  not  looking  for  argument,  but 
for  action.  For  that  reason  it  decided  on  a  rate  which  it 
expects  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  become  recognized  as  a  fair  charge. 

In  its  practical  aspect,  the  charge  for  composition  is 
important,  mainly  to  the  extent  that  it  will  insure  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  advertising  in  plate  form,  as  that  is  the  more 
desirable  from  every  standpoint. 

Some  publishers  make  no  difference  whatever  between 
an  advertisement  furnished  in  copy  or  in  plate,  but,  in  view 
of  the  cost  of  composition,  this  is  manifestly  illogical. 

Some  agencies  ask  for  a  discount  for  furnishing  adver¬ 
tisements  in  plate,  and  contend  that  composition  is  worth 
ten  cents  an  inch.  This  would  leave  some  publishers  owing 
them  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  advertiser  recognizes 
that  the  cost  of  composition  is  a  separate  charge  from  the 
cost  for  space,  and,  rather  than  indulge  in  theories,  it 
would  be  much  better  for  all  to  conform  to  the  same  stand¬ 
ard  and  speak  in  the  same  language.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
advertising  is  going  to  be  furnished  in  plate  form,  and  when 
we  quote  a  rate  it  should  be  for  the  space,  without  there 
being  a  question  in  any  one’s  mind  as  to  what  is  intended. 
All  should  understand  that  the  composition  charge  is  extra, 
and  if  that  charge  be  uniformly  six  cents,  so  much  the 
better. 

For  a  few  publishers  or  a  few  agencies  to  hold  to  some 
view  different  from  the  general  practice  is  only  another 
one  of  the  many  obstacles  that  beset  the  easy  road  between 
the  general  advertiser  and  the  country  publisher. 

The  Classification  of  Papers. 

In  order  to  command  any  considerable  amount  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  a  paper  must  be  printed  at  home,  be 
entirely  controlled  by  the  publisher,  and  guarantee  its  cir¬ 
culation  and  its  rates.  A  paper  which  complies  with  these 
three  conditions  is  entitled  to  recognition  in  the  standard 
class,  and  if  any  one  of  the  conditions  be  lacking,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  be  considered  standard,  so  far  as  complying  with 
the  demands  of  the  general  advertiser  is  concerned. 

The  publisher  using  ready-prints  containing  advertising 
can  not  expect  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too.  So  long  as 


the  general  advertiser  can  buy  space  at  one  price  on  the 
ready-print  page,  while  he  must  pay  a  very  much  higher 
price  for  the  same  space  if  he  buys  it  on  a  home-printed 
page  of  the  same  paper,  he  is  going  to  buy  it  in  the  cheapest 
market.  Whatever  advantage  the  publisher  may  think 
there  is  for  himself  in  using  ready-prints,  he  may  as  well 
admit  that  so  far  as  the  general  advertising  game  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  enters  it  with  a  limp.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  it  is  the  home-print  papers  that  are  develop¬ 
ing  the  foreign  advertising  for  the  country  press,  and  how¬ 
ever  much  the  ready-print  papers  may  claim  that  they  are 
not  hurting  the  game,  they  are  certainly  not  helping  it.  A 
home-print  paper  is  entitled  to  standard  classification, 
therefore,  because  its  publisher  allows  no  ambiguity  in  the 
relationship  of  his  newspaper  and  the  general  advertiser. 

Guaranteed  rates  are  also  the  hallmark  of  the  standard 
paper,  because  no  such  volume  of  business  as  general  adver¬ 
tising  entails  can  be  transacted  on  the  wobbly  foundation 
of  unstable  rates.  When  the  advertising  agencies  can 
transact  business  on  the  first  letter,  and  become  convinced 
that  they  can  do  so  with  full  confidence,  then  the  volume  of 
foreign  business  that  will  flow  to  the  country  press  will  be 
enormously  increased.  A  paper  which  does  not  guarantee 
its  rates  is  not  entitled  to  standard  classification,  because 
the  publisher  stutters  in  his  speech,  where  clear,  business¬ 
like  talk  is  demanded. 

Guaranteed  circulation  is  also  necessary  in  order  that 
the  advertiser  may  know  exactly  what  he  is  buying.  Cir¬ 
culation  which  is  not  guaranteed  is  heavily  discounted  — 
in  too  great  a  degree,  it  seems  to  me  —  and  yet  such  is  a 
fact.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  most  circulation  state¬ 
ments  are  reasonably  accurate,  but  the  agencies  attach 
great  weight  to  a  sworn  statement,  and  for  that  reason  the 
publisher  should  comply  with  this  condition  of  the  trade. 
It  is  an  earnest  of  his  conduct. 

Papers  that  comply  with  these  three  conditions,  then, 
are  the  standard  papers,  the  worth-while  papers,  and  there 
is  not  a  publisher  who  can  reasonably  object  to  complying 
with  these  three  conditions.  They  show  that  he  is  “  in  the 
game  ”  and  in  it  right,  both  for  himself  and  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  fraternity.  We,  therefore,  designate  them  the  stand¬ 
ard,  or  “  Class  A,”  papers,  be  the  field  and  the  circulation 
great  or  small. 

Any  paper  which  does  not  comply  with  these  conditions 
is  sub-standard.  If  its  circulation  is  not  guaranteed,  then 
it  can  not  be  classified  according  to  circulation ;  if  its  rates 
are  not  maintained,  then  it  is  useless  to  fix  its  rate.  There¬ 
fore,  being  without  a  resting-place  in  any  fixed  schedule,  it 
can  not  be  assigned  to  a  place.  All  such  papers  are  there¬ 
fore  designated  as  “  Class  B  ”  papers  and  given  an  arbi¬ 
trary  rate  of  ten  cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  papers  that  practi¬ 
cally  control  their  fields  and  are  entitled  to  better  rates 
than  the  “  Class  A  ”  papers.  The  number  of  these  papers 
is  limited,  and  they  are  usually  under  exceptional  business 
management.  For  that  reason  the  committee  did  not 
assume  to  formulate  a  schedule  of  rates  except  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  be  higher  than  the  “  Class  A  ”  rates.  These 
papers  we  designate  the  “  Class  Star  A.” 

Commissions  to  Agencies  and  Representatives. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  in  our  dealings  with  the 
general  advertiser  we  should  not  only  have  an  adequate 
rate,  but  that  we  should  all  do  business  on  the  same  basis, 
speak  the  same  language  and  all  be  understood  to  mean  the 
same  thing.  There  has  been  too  much  confusion  in  the 
matter  of  commissions.  Some  publishers  quote  a  net  rate, 
others  allow  the  standard  commission  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
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while  others,  for  no  apparent  reason  except  to  be  different, 
quote  a  ten  per  cent  or  a  twenty  per  cent  commission. 
Others  try  to  give  one  net  rate,  another  rate  carrying  a 
fifteen  per  cent  commission  to  agencies,  and  still  another 
rate  carrying  a  thirty  per  cent  commission  to  a  special  rep¬ 
resentative.  Look  at  this  thing  a  moment  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  general  advertiser  or  his  agent  and  consider 

Hico  News-Review 


how  confusing  it  must  be  to  try  to  unravel  an  assortment 
of  rates  running  the  gamut  from  thirty  per  cent  to  no 
commission,  and  from  nothing  to  ten  cents  for  composition. 
This  condition  greatly  hinders  business,  and  any  publisher 
who  cites  anything  but  the  fifteen  per  cent  commission  is 
putting  stones  in  the  road. 

The  same  reasoning  holds  for  the  extra  fifteen  per  cent 
commission  to  the  special  agent.  A  publisher  need  not  have 
a  special  agency  unless  he  so  desires,  but  if  he  does  the 
commission  to  the  special  agent  should  come  from  himself 
—  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  no  commissions 
to  agents  —  perhaps,  several  things  —  but  the  stubborn 
fact  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  general  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  on  a  certain  basis,  and  the  sooner  we  all 
conform  to  that  basis  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Of  course,  the  National  Editorial  Association  in  con¬ 
vention  may  somewhat  modify  the  schedules  here  proposed, 
but,  whether  it  does  or  not,  the  remedying  of  the  present 
chaotic  condition  lies  with  the  individual  publisher,  and, 
therefore,  the  important  question  is,  dear  reader,  “  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  ”  Are  your  rates  up  to  the 
schedule,  and,  if  not,  why  not? 


BREAKING  IT  TO  HIM  GENTLY. 

We  would  not  like  to  call  the  editor  of  the  disreputable 
sheet  down  the  street  a  liar.  We  will  only  say  of  him  that 
he  is  a  butcher  of  the  truth  and  an  assassin  of  facts. 


REVIEW  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

The  Milroy  Weekly  Press,  Milroy,  Indiana.—  Considering  the  size  of 
your  field  and  your  equipment,  we  feel  that  we  can  suggest  no  means  of 
improvement  that  you  could  carry  out.  Your  paper  is,  therefore,  an 
exceptionally  good  one. 
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whole  paper.  Advertisements  are  fairly  well  set.  They  are  weakened  in 
some  instances  by  an  attempt  to  emphasize  too  many  points,  and  in 
others  through  lack  of  sufficient  contrast  between  the  important  and  the 
unimportant  lines.  Consistent  use  of  one  style  of  border,  preferably 
four-point  plain  rule,  would  improve  the  appearance  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  the  paper  as  a  whole. 

The  Beloit  Gazette,  Beloit,  Kansas. —  Yours  is  one  of  the  most  uni¬ 
formly  pleasing  papers  we  have  looked  over  in  some  time.  The  press- 
work  is  excellent,  almost  as  clean  and  sharp  as  a  book.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  are  set  in  a  simple  and  readable  manner,  without  flub-dubs,  a 
style  that  could  be  followed  profitably  by  all  papers.  We  congratulate 
the  one  responsible  for  its  appearance  on  his  taste  and  good  sense.  The 
use  of  one  style  of  display  type  practically  throughout  is  responsible  in 
large  measure  for  the  paper’s  good  appearance. 

Hardin  County  Ledger,  Eldora,  Iowa. —  Good  presswork  and  excellent 
advertisement  composition  are  the  outstanding  features  of  your  fine  paper. 
Make-up  on  some  pages  is  good,  but  on  page  four  of  the  May  10  issue  we 
note  that  three  advertisements  cover  the  entire  top  of  the  page,  not  one 
column  of  reading  matter  breaking  through.  The  reading  matter  of  the 
page,  however,  is  massed  and  is  not  cut  up  into  small  groups.  For  that 
reason  the  page  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  Your  news  headings  are 
good,  and  the  first  page  is  symmetrically  made  up  —  to  its  advantage  in 
appearance. 

The  Lawrence  County  Recorder,  Louisa,  Kentucky. —  The  type  used 
for  the  second  deck  of  your  “  Number  2  ”  headings  is  both  too  large  and 
too  wide  to  work  satisfactorily  with  the  top  line.  It  would  be  hard  to 
select  two  type-faces  having  less  in  common.  You  should  have  subor¬ 
dinate  decks  in  your  top  heads.  Advertisements  are  well  set  for  the 
most  part,  and  are  marred  mainly  by  the  use  of  types  which  do  not 
harmonize.  Speed  the  day  when  you  can  use  one  style  of  display  type 
throughout  the  paper.  Presswork  is  poor.  At  this  distance,  it  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  combination  of  thin  ink  and  hard  rollers. 

Northern  Allegheny  Observer,  Fillmore,  New  York.—  The  copy  sent 
us  is  well  printed,  although  a  trifle  too  much  ink  was  carried.  Make-up 
is  good.  Since  the  type  used  for  first  page  news-headings  is  so  large 
and  bold,  we  would  suggest  that  subordinate  decks  be  added  to  make  the 
break  between  heading  and  text  less  abrupt.  You  make  a  mistake  in 
using  such  a  variety  of  decorative  borders  on  your  advertisements.  Plain 
rules  are  better  from  every  standpoint,  but  mainly  because  they  do  not 
draw  so  much  attention  from  the  type  —  the  important  thing  in  any 
advertisement. 

The  Estherville  Enterprise,  Estherville,  Iowa.— The  issue  of  your 
paper,  on  the  first  page  of  which  you  printed  an  honor  roll  of  young 
men  of  the  town  who  joined  the  colors,  headed  by  “  Esther ville’s  Contri¬ 
bution  to  Our  Country,”  is  an  excellent  example  of  patriotic  effort.  Such 
a  roll  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  recruiting,  for  it  furnishes  an  incentive 
to  others  to  enlist  in  the  honor  it  gives  the  men  who  do.  The  roll 

cause  as  nothing  else  could.  We  have  commented  on  the  excellence  of 
the  appearance  of  your  paper  before. 

The  Journal-Herald,  Avoca,  Iowa.—  You  publish  an  excellent  paper. 
The  large  amount  of  local  news  should  appeal  to  your  readers  and  make 
the  paper  popular  with  them.  An  eight-column  page  is  too  large  to  be 
easily  handled  and  read  with  comfort ;  it  is  not  a  popular  size  with 
readers.  It  seems  that  you  should  change  to  eight  six-column  pages,  all 
home-print.  In  that  way  you  could  eliminate  all  advertisements  from 

but  would  certainly  be  more  attractive  in  appearance,  which,  of  course, 
is  an  important  consideration.  Advertisements  are  well  arranged  and 
displayed,  but  would  appear  better  if  plain  rules  were  used  as  borders 
throughout.  Considering  the  size  and  general  character  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  the  paper,  four-point  rule  would  be  about  the  right 
thickness.  Presswork  is  clear  and  clean. 

Delaware  Valley  Advance,  Hulmeville,  Pennsylvania.— Good  press- 
work  and  an  abundance  of  interesting  news  are  the  good  features  appar¬ 
ent  in  your  paper.  A  few  larger  headings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first 
page  would  make  that  page  appear  much  more  interesting,  even  though 
the  same  matter  was  used,  when  it  would  not  really  be  more  interesting. 
Appearance  counts  in  papers  as  well  as  in  individuals.  With  so  much 
available  space  on  other  pages,  you  should  not  place  display  advertising 
on  the  first  page.  Speed  the  day  when  you  will  not  be  compelled  to  use 
such  a  variety  of  display  type  on  your  advertisements.  One  series  gives 
a  paper  distinction,  “  class  ” ;  many  make  it  appear  commonplace. 
Many  borders,  likewise,  make  a  paper  unattractive ;  plain  rules  make  it 
pleasing  in  appearance. 

The  Hollis  Post-Herald,  Hollis,  Oklahoma.—  Presswork  is  poor.  We 
believe  the  trouble  is  a  combination  of  hard  rollers  and  too  soft  an  ink. 
We  are,  moreover,  quite  sure  the  fountain  is  not  set  properly.  You  could 
have  made  up  the  paper  without  placing  that  advertisement  on  the  first 
page  in  your  issue  of  May  3.  Large  news-headings  such  as  you  use 
should  have  subordinate  decks  set  in  smaller  type,  so  that  the  passing 
from  heading  to  story  would  be  less  abrupt.  We  suggest  that  you  follow 


the  pyramid  style  of  make-up,  grouping  the  advertisements  toward  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  of  each  page,  the  largest  on  the  page  in  the 
corner,  with  the  smaller  ones  grouped  around  and  above  it.  This  make-up 
groups  the  reading-matter  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  where  it  is 
most  convenient  for  the  reader,  and,  being  grouped  in  one  mass  instead 
of  cut  up  into  many  parts,  the  appearance  of  more  reading-matter  is 

The  Greenfield  Recorder,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts.— The  first  pages 
of  the  several  issues  of  your  paper  sent  us  are  faultlessly  made  up  and 
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exception  in  the  average  small-town  paper. 

are  very  interesting  in  appearance.  Presswork  is  good.  The  inside 
pages  are  also  nicely  arranged  as  to  the  placing  of  advertisements  and 
reading  matter.  Considering  the  equipment  at  your  disposal,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  advertisement  composition  satisfactory.  Read  the  other  reviews 
herewith  for  points  which  should  prove  suggestive  to  you. 


A  GOOD  TIME  TO  JUNK  OLD  MACHINERY. 

A  short  paragraph  in  the  April  issue  of  Form  9-H,  the 
bulletin  of  the  Typothetae  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestion,  sent  in  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  organ¬ 
ization:  “As  it  occasionally  happens  that  printers  have 
on  hand  machinery  of  various  kinds  that,  owing  to  mechan¬ 
ical  deterioration,  obsolescence  or  lack  of  utility,  has  no 
value  except  as  scrap,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  such  as 
have  any  material  of  this  kind  to  know  that  the  price  offered 
for  scrap  iron  now  is  probably  higher  than  ever  before,  and 
fully  twice  as  high  as  two  or  three  years  ago.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  market.” 


COULDN’T  QUALIFY. 

Peggy — Daddy,  what  did  the  Dead  Sea  die  of? 

Daddy  —  Oh,  I  don’t  know,  dear. 

Peggy  —  Daddy,  where  do  the  Zeppelins  start  from? 
Daddy  —  I  don’t  know. 

Peggy —  Daddy,  when  will  the  war  end? 

Daddy  —  I  don’t  know. 

Peggy  —  I  say,  Daddy,  who  made  you  an  editor? —  The 
Sketch. 
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CONVENTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MANUFACTURING  PHOTOENGRAVERS. 

From  the  returns  being  received  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  International  Association  of  Manufacturing  Photoen¬ 
gravers,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance 
at  the  coining  convention,  which  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  June  7,  8  and  9.  The  program  has  been  arranged 


The  Light  of  Knowledge 


The  International  Association  of 
Manufacturing  Photo-Engravers 


discussion  on  the  side  as  to  how  the 
try  will  be  affected  by  this  country’s 
and  what  can  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the 

at  9  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  June  7. 


President  George  Danz,  of  the  St.  Louis  Manufacturing 
Club,  will  make  the  opening  address, 
dcome  will  be  made  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Cor¬ 
ley,  chairman  of  the  Ladies’  Reception  Committee;  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Kiel,  r 

;  of  the  I.  A.  M.  P.’  E.  Responses  to  these 
3  will  be  made  by  E.  W.  Houser,  of  Chicago,  for 
the  I.  A.  M.  P.  E.,  and  Charles  A.  Stinson,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  the  various 


lights  on  the  Work  of  Other  Organizations,”  by  John  L. 
Corley,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Dyers  and 
Cleaners;  “  The  Value  of  Trade  Organizations,”  by  George 
Knapp,  secretary  of  the  National  Leather  and  Shoe  Find¬ 
ings  Association ;  “  Cooperation  Between  Capital  and 

Labor,”  by  Matthew  Woll,  president  of  the  International 
Photoengravers’  Union. 

Estimating  exercises  will  be  conducted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  local  organizations  in  each  of  the  following 
cities,  and  will  be  directed  by  the  representative  named: 
New  York,  A.  W.  Morley,  Jr. ;  Philadelphia,  John  R.  Bevan; 
Chicago,  E.  A.  LeGros;  Detroit,  C.  J.  Doyle;  St.  Louis, 
George  Danz.  An  exhibit  of  statistics  will  be  made  by  Louis 
Flader,  commissioner  of  the  organization.  An  exhibit  of 
cost  records  will  be  made  by  George  H.  Benedict.  Consid¬ 
erable  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
standard  scale  and  of  the  standard  estimating  blank. 

Divertisement  will  be  offered  in  the  form  of  a  sight¬ 
seeing  automobile  tour  through  St.  Louis  and  surrounding 
territory,  and  on  Friday  evening  a  banquet  will  be  held  at 
the  Planters  Hotel,  the  headquarters  for  the  convention. 
Other  features  in  the  way  of  entertainment  will  also  be 
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Will  Be  Performed  at  the 


Planters  Hotel.  St.  Louis.  June  7-8-9. 1 91 7 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

This  department  is  designed  particularly  for  the  review  of  technical  publications  pertaining  to  the  printing  industry.  The  Inland  Printer 
Company  will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  any  book  or  publication.  A  list  of  technical  books  kept  in  stock  will  be  found  in  our 
catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


•“The  New  Competition” — Fifth  Revised  Edition. 

That  a  book  dealing  wholly  with  subjects  relating  to 
business  —  one  that  can  not  be  classed  among  the  list  of 
“  popular  ”  books,  which  frequently  enjoy  immense  sales 
—  has  attained  its  fifth  edition  should  be  sufficient  rec¬ 
ommendation,  and  should  commend  it  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  business.  This  is  the 
distinction  which  has  been  accorded  the  subject  of  this 
review,  “  The  New  Competition,”  by  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy, 
which  is  “  an  examination  of  the  conditions  underlying 
the  radical  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  world  —  the  change  from  a  competitive  to 
a  cooperative  basis.” 

We  in  the  printing  industry  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  results  of  what  may  well  be  termed  unfair  or  ruinous 
competition,  and  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry 
have  been  toward  the  elimination,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
that  kind  of  competition.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
elimination  of  unfair  or  ruinous  competition  will  result 
in  great  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Competition  has  long  been  called  the  life  of  trade,  and 
it  is  when  carried  on  in  a  fair  manner.  When  it  gets  to 
the  point  of  being  unfair  or  ruinous,  however,  it  becomes 
the  death  of  trade.  As  Mr.  Eddy  has  so  well  stated :  “  To 
the  man  who  has  downed  his  competitor,  competition  is 
the  life  of  trade;  to  the  competitor  who  is  downed,  com¬ 
petition  is  death.” 

Further  on  we  read :  “  Times  are  changing,  and,  with 
the  times,  business  methods.  Secrecy  is  yielding  to  pub¬ 
licity,  men  are  coming  out  into  the  open  and  dealing  more 
fairly  one  with  another.  As  an  inevitable  result,  com¬ 
petition  is  undergoing  a  change,  the  old  is  giving  way 
to  a  new  —  true  competition  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
false.  .  .  . 

“  The  old  cry,  ‘  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,’  is  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  new  cry,  ‘  cooperation  is  trade.’  The  old  cry  is 
the  echo  of  primitive  and  barbaric  conditions;  it  never 
did  mean  competition  on  terms  of  fairness  and  equality, 
it  meant  the  relentless  suppression  of  the  weak,  the  mer¬ 
ciless  triumph  of  the  strong;  it  meant  methods  so  ques¬ 
tionable  they  are  now  condemned  as  criminal.” 

And  turning  over  a  few  pages,  we  read:  “.  .  .  true 
competition  exists  only  where  (a)  there  are  two  or  more 
competitors,  (b)  competing  under  conditions  that  enable 
each  to  know  and  fairly  judge  what  the  others  are  doing. 

“  The  essence  of  competition  lies  in  the  element  of 
knowledge.  It  is  real,  true,  and  beneficial  in  proportion 
to  its  openness  and  frankness,  its  freedom  from  secrecy 
and  underhand  methods.” 

As  stated  in  the  foreword,  “  this  book  deals,  first  of  all, 
with  what  is  now  going  on  —  with  facts ;  secondly,  with 
the  principles  underlying  actual  conditions;  thirdly,  with 


tendencies  so  far  as  they  can  be  inferred  from  close  and 
impartial  consideration  of  facts  and  principles. 

“  No  attempt  is  made  to  fit  facts  to  a  preconceived 
theory,  or  stretch  any  stubbornly  held  theory  to  cover  unre¬ 
lated  facts.  Such  notions  as  the  writer  holds  have  been 
slowly  developed  during  years  of  intimate  contact  with 
many  forms  of  cooperation,  and  the  best  evidence  to  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  been  open  minded  in  his  observations  is 
that  nearly  all  his  early  ideas  regarding  competition  and 
cooperation  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
realities. 

“  The  reader  will  also  be  interested  to  know  that  many 
of  the  suggestions  —  even  to  the  most  radical  —  have  been 
tested  in  practice. 

“  In  so  far  as  the  book  has  any  merit  whatsoever,  it 
is  of  as  much  value  to  the  laborer  as  to  the  employer,  to 
the  country  mechanic  and  merchant  as  to  the  large  cor¬ 
poration  and  trust.” 

“  The  New  Competition,”  by  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price,  $1.50. 

“Printers’  Arithmetic.” 

Difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  for  the  printing 
industry  apprentices  who  have  had  a  common-school  edu¬ 
cation  or  who  have  had  sufficient  training  in  reading,  spell¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic  to  enable  them  to  become  competent  and 
efficient  workers.  In  many  localities  and  in  several  organ¬ 
izations,  courses  of  continuation  study  are  operated;  and 
in  some  instances  the  deficiency  of  the  young  boys  is  over¬ 
come  in  part  by  urging  or  ordering  them  to  take  up  those 
subjects  at  night  school. 

The  Chicago  Typothetas  School  of  Printing  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  is  maintained  by  the  Chicago  Typothetae  to  over¬ 
come  the  effects  of  the  often  necessary  neglect  of  the 
advantages  of  the  public-school  system  by  the  boys  who 
become  apprentices  in  the  plants  of  members.  The  object 
of  the  school  is  to  educate  and  train  boys,  that  they  may 
become  skilled  workmen  in  the  printing-trade  when  they 
have  reached  young  manhood. 

“  Printers’  Arithmetic  ”  is  the  text-book  in  mathematics 
employed  in  that  school.  In  realization  of  conditions  which 
make  it  impossible  for  many  boys  who  take  up  the  printing 
business  to  go  to  school  past  the  age  when  the  law  permits 
their  employment,  about  twenty  pages  in  this  book  are 
devoted  to  the  four  fundamental  operations  —  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Otherwise,  the 
book  is  unlike  the  average  school  text-book,  in  that  the 
problems  are  print-shop  problems  in  which  typographic 
units  of  measurement  are  employed  and  terms  peculiar  to 
the  printing-plant  are  used.  As  an  example  :  “  Find  the 
number  of  ems  each  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  point  type  in  24 
square  inches.”  The  foregoing  is  a  simple  problem,  but 
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one  which  would  worry  many  journeymen.  It  illustrates, 
however,  the  advantages  in  practicability  of  having  prob¬ 
lems  which  come  up  in  the  printing-office  daily  as  a  basis 
for  the  instruction  of  apprentices  at  the  business. 

“  Printers’  Arithmetic  ”  was  prepared  and  written  by 
Charles  L.  Woodfield,  A.M.,  director  of  the  Chicago 
Typothetae  School  of  Printing.  It  contains  136  pages, 
4%  by  6%  inches,  and  is  bound  in  green  cloth.  The  book 
should  prove  profitable  reading  to  all  young  men  engaged 
in  the  printing  business,  and  especially  to  those  whose 
common-school  education  has  been  neglected. 

“  Printers’  Arithmetic,”  by  Charles  L.  Woodfield,  A.M. 
Published  by  The  Chicago  Typothetae  School  of  Printing. 
Price,  50  cents. 

“A  Collection  of  Poor  Richard’s  Sayings.” 

J.  Orville  Wood,  instructor  in  printing,  West  Technical 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  rendered  a  distinct  ser¬ 
vice  to  printing  craftsmen  by  collecting  and  publishing  in 
pamphlet  form  many  of  the  maxims  and  aphorisms  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

These  sayings  not  only  make  interesting  reading  and 
spread  profound  truths,  but  can  be,  and  are,  frequently 
used  as  copy  for  wall-cards,  envelope-slips,  etc.,  as  well  as 
fillers  for  house-organs  and  other  booklets.  It  stands  to 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  collection  in  one  book  should 
prove  helpful. 

The  booklet  contains  thirty-two  pages,  6  by  9  inches, 
printed  in  two  colors,  and  is  attractively  bound  in  heavy 
cover-stock.  The  cover-design  is  also  printed  in  two  colors. 

“  A  Collection  of  Poor  Richard’s  Sayings,”  compiled  by 
J.  Orville  Wood,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Published  by  Mr.  Wood. 
Price,  30  cents,  postpaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  publisher,  in  care  of  West  Technical  High  School. 

The  Latest  Book  on  Offset,  Photolithography  and 
Tin-Plate  Decoration. 

Handbooks  on  technical  subjects  are  often  written  in  a 
manner  that  discourages  the  lay  reader  who  attempts  to 
read  them.  If,  however,  the  reader  persists  and  finally 
finishes  a  book,  he  usually  has  a  vague  and  imperfect  idea 
of  the  subject  he  is  studying.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
material  embodied  in  “  Offset  Lithography,”  Warren  C. 
Browne  has  avoided  the  use  of  technical  phraseology  in 
favor  of  an  easy  descriptive  style  that  at  once  places  the 
subject-matter  in  the  grasp  of  the  reader.  Doubtless  the 
author’s  aim  was  to  leave  no  vague  impression  in  the  mind 
of  the  readers.  The  various  details  of  the  offset,  photo¬ 
lithography  and  tin-plate  printing  processes  are  explained 
in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Numerous  working  methods 
are  given,  together  with  formulas.  The  explanation  of 
procedures  and  the  working  elements  of  processes  are 
given  in  easily  understood  terms  and  phrases.  After 
perusing  the  manual  of  offset  and  photolithography,  the 
reader  is  apt  to  suspect  that  the  author  was  once  a  school¬ 
master,  owing  to  the  preciseness  of  his  explanations. 

“  Offset  Lithography  ”  is  a  cloth-bound  book,  printed 
on  heavy  book-paper,  and  contains  200  pages.  Of  this 
matter,  126  pages  are  devoted  to  offset  work,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  about  equally  divided  between  photolithography 
and  tin-plate  decoration.  The  last  mentioned  subject  has 
perhaps  never  before  received  such  an  extended  review  in 
a  book.  Besides  numerous  recipes  and  formulas  in  the 
text,  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  solutions,  formulas  and 
other  useful  hints  to  workers.  The  book  should  be  read 
by  typographic  printers  as  well  as  by  lithographers. 

“  Offset  Lithography,”  a  treatise  on  printing  in  the 
lithographic  manner  from  metal  plates  on  rubber  blanket 


offset  presses,  with  which  is  incorporated  a  comprehensive 
digest  on  photolithography;  and  also  tin-plate  decorating. 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Warren  C.  Browne.  Published 
by  The  National  Lithographer,  150  Nassau  street,  New 
York  city.  Price,  $3;  postage  10  cents  extra.  May  be 
secured  through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Talks  to  Paper  Salesmen. 

Edward  O.  Dorman,  of  the  Champion  Paper  Company, 
is  doing  valuable  work  in  securing  practical  technical 
information  for  paper  salesmen  in  New  York.  He  organ¬ 
ized  212  paper  salesmen,  representing  jobbers  in  paper, 
into  “  The  Paper  Corporation,”  that  they  might  lunch 
together  every  two  weeks  and  after  lunch  listen  to  a  short 
talk  on  some  practical  subject  connected  with  the  selling  of 
paper. 

Eight  of  these  talks  were  compiled  and  are  just  to  hand 
in  the  shape  of  a  well-printed  cloth-bound  book  of  133 
pages,  with  the  title,  “  Paper  Talks  to  Salesmen.”  The 
subjects  discussed  and  the  speakers  were  as  follows: 

“  Manufacture  of  Soda  and  Sulphite  Pulp,”  by  Thomas 
J.  Keenan,  secretary  Technical  Association  Paper  and 
Pulp  Industry;  “  Manufacture  of  Coated  Paper,”  by 
Alexander  Thomson,  sales  manager,  Champion  Paper  Com¬ 
pany;  “Manufacture  of  Printing  Plates,”  by  S.  H.  Hor- 
gan,  editor  Process  Engraving  Department  of  The  Inland 
Printer;  “Lithographing,”  by  J.  F.  Boyd,  American 
Lithographic  Company;  “Inks,”  by  John  J.  Carroll,  Sin¬ 
clair  &  Valentine;  “  Printing  and  Paper  Salesmen,”  by 
E.  A.  Kendrick,  Redfield,  Kendrick  &  Odell ;  “  Paper  and 
Printing,”  by  George  French,  editor  Advertising  News; 
“  Manufacture  of  Bond  and  Ledger  Papers,”  by  W.  A.  O. 
Weber,  American  Writing  Paper  Company. 

This  course  of  instruction  was  of  such  practical  value, 
as  one  can  see  by  reading  any  one  of  the  papers  in  this 
book,  that  it  has  been  voted  unanimously  to  continue  next 
season  with  a  carefully  planned  syllabus. 

“  Our  Flag  and  Its  Message.” 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  volume,  the  text  of  which  is 
made  up  of  flag  lore,  patriotic  songs  and  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  “Appeal  for  Unity  ”  on  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war. 

The  significance  of  the  stars  and  the  stripes  is  told,  and 
a  page  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  colors,  red,  white  and  blue, 
and  what  they  signify.  Red  stands  for  courage,  white  for 
liberty  and  blue  for  loyalty. 

Another  message  this  beautiful  token  carries  is  to  The 
American  Red  Cross,  all  the  profits  on  the  edition  being 
turned  over  to  that  institution. 

“  Our  Flag  and  Its  Message,”  by  Majors  James  A.  Moss 
and  M.  B.  Stewart,  United  States  Army.  Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Price,  25  cents  net. 


NOVEL  PATTERN. 

An  elderly  lady  entered  a  store  and  asked  to  be  shown 
some  tablecloths.  A  salesman  brought  a  pile  and  showed 
them  to  her,  but  she  said  she  had  seen  those  elsewhere  — 
nothing  suited  her. 

“  Haven’t  you  something  new?  ”  she  asked. 

The  clerk  then  brought  another  pile  and  showed  them 
to  her. 

“  These  are  the  newest  pattern,”  he  said.  “  You  will 
notice  that  the  edge  runs  right  around  the  border  and  the 
center  is  in  the  middle.” 

“  Isn’t  that  lovely!  ”  said  the  lady.  “  I  will  take  a  half 
a  dozen  of  those.” — Life. 
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By  John  J.  Pleger,  Author  of  “  Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches.” 
Copyright,  1917,  by  John  J.  Pleger. 


The  author  oi  “Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches,”  Mr.  John  J.  Pleger,  has  arranged  to  contribute  to  these  pages  an  intimate  and 
detailed  description  ©I  the  various  processes  of  bookbinding.  The  intent  is  primarily  to  make  printers  better  acquainted  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  principles  of  good  bookbinding,  and  to  that  end  a  greater  liberality  of  treatment  will  be  attempted  than  is  practical  for  text-book 
purposes.  Inquiries  of  general  interest  regarding  bookbinding  will  be  answered  and  subjoined  to  these  articles.  Specific  information, 
however,  can  be  arranged  for  by  addressing  Mr.  Pleger,  care  of  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Forwarding  —  Continued. 

Cut-flush  Work;  Quarter-bound. —  The  binding  consists 
of  marble  juteboard,  which  is  cut  one-half  inch  narrower 
than  the  width  of  the  sheet.  A  piece  of  drab  drilling,  or 
cloth,  about  one  inch  wide  is  glued  one-half  inch  on  the 
inside  of  the  board,  leaving  one-half  inch  for  the  hinge, 
through  which  the  sheets  are  stapled.  A  piece  of  cloth 
extending  one  inch  on  the  sides  is  drawn  over  the  back, 
from  three-fourths  to  one  and  one-fourth  inches  binding 
margin  being  allowed,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  trimmed 
off  the  front,  head  and  tail.  This  style  of  binding  is  desir¬ 
able  on  checks  and  sheets  having  perforated  stubs  which 
are  to  be  preserved. 

Leather  (Skiver),  Drilling  or  Cloth  Back,  Marble  or 
Manila  Paper  Sides;  Full  Leather  (Skiver),  Drilling  or 
Cloth. —  Document  signatures  are  made  up  as  was  described 
under  “  Case  Work.”  Account  sheets  are  made  up  into 
sections  of  four,  five  or  six  folded  sheets,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  paper.  A  double  end-sheet  is  tipped  on  the 
outer  sections,  and  when  sewed  the  two  end-leaves  are 
pasted  together.  Where  a  single  heavy  end-sheet  is  used, 
the  pasting  of  the  two  outside  leaves  is,  of  course,  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  books  are  sewed  by  hand  or  on  a  book-sewing 
machine  on  tape,  one  inch  of  which  is  pasted  on  the  end- 
leaves,  after  which  the  backs  are  glued  and  a  piece  of  super, 
extending  about  one  inch  on  the  sides,  is  put  on.  The 
boards  are  cut  the  same  length  as  the  book,  and  the  width 
is  made  from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  nar¬ 
rower.  The  backs  are  slightly  rounded  and  the  boards  are 
pasted  on  the  end-leaves  one-fourth  or  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  back. 

The  leather  (skiver),  drilling  or  cloth  is  drawn  over 
the  back,  extending  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches  on 
the  sides.  The  siding  material  may  be  either  marble  or 
manila  paper,  and  is  pasted  on  the  sides  of  the  board,  cov¬ 
ering  the  edge  of  the  leather,  drilling  or  cloth. 

On  full  leather  (skiver),  drilling  or  cloth,  the  operations 
change  slightly,  in  that  the  entire  covering  is  of  the  above- 
mentioned  material.  The  books  are  trimmed  flush,  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  off  the  front  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  off  the  head  and  tail. 

Cut  Flush  (Postoffice  Style). —  The  operations  on  this 
style  of  binding  are  the  same  as  on  the  cut-flush  leather¬ 
back  style,  except  that  the  super  is  eliminated,  the  leather 
(skiver)  drawn  over  the  back  before  the  boards  are  pasted 
on  the  end-leaves,  and  the  entire  back  and  sides  covered 
with  manila  paper. 

Blank-books.  Half -bound  (Tight  or  Loose  Back),  Half¬ 


drab  Drilling,  Marble  Paper  Sides;  Full  Drab  Drilling, 
Imitation  Russia  and  Cowhide  Buffing,  Marble  Paper  or 
Cloth  Sides. —  The  sections  are  made  up  in  four,  five  or 
six  folded  sheets,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  book 
and  paper,  and  heavy  single  or  ordinary  double  end-sheets 
are  tipped  on  the  outer  sections  of  the  book.  The  sewing 
may  be  done  by  hand  or  on  a  book-sewing  machine  on  tape. 
In  cutting  apart,  one  inch  is  allowed  on  the  sides,  and  after 
the  two  end-leaves  are  pasted  up,  when  double  end-sheets 
are  used,  the  tape  is  tipped  on  the  sides.  The  books  are 
then  trimmed,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  off  the  front 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  off  the  head  and  tail,  the  edges 
are  colored  green,  the  backs  glued  up  and  rounded,  and  a 
piece  of  super  is  glued  on  the  back,  extending  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  on  the  sides.  The  thickness  of  the  binders’ 
board  varies  from  one-sixteenth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch,  according  to  size  and  thickness  of  book.  The  boards 
are  cut  three-eighths  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  length  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  narrower  than  the  width  of  the  book, 
after  which  they  are  round-cornered.  On  full-drilling 
books,  the  drilling  is  cut  to  allow  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
turn-in  on  the  front,  top  and  bottom.  On  half-drilling, 
or  leather,  the  backs  are  cut  so  as  to  allow  about  one  and 
one-half  to  two  inches  on  the  sides  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  turn-in  on  the  ends.  The  size  of  the  book  should 
determine  the  size  of  the  back  and  the  corners  cut  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  back  —  that  is,  the  median  width  from  the 
corner-edge  is  the  same  as  the  width  of  the  back,  with  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  turn-in  on  the  ends.  The  boards 
are  set  off  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
back,  thus  giving  one-fourth  of  an  inch  for  the  front  and 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  for  the  head  and  tail  square. 
On  full-drilling  books,  the  drilling  is  pasted,  the  book  laid 
on  and  the  projecting  ends  turned  in  over  the  edge  of  the 
board.  On  half-leather,  the  ends  are  pared,  pasted  and 
drawn  over  the  back  and  corners,  and  the  projecting  ends 
are  turned  in  over  the  edges  of  the  boards. 

Loose  Backs. —  On  loose-back  books  a  piece  of  skiver 
is  pasted  over  the  back,  extending  one  and  one-half  inches 
on  the  sides  after  the  books  have  been  rounded.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  boards,  joints,  corners  and  backs  are  the  same 
as  on  the  tight-back  books.  After  the  back  is  pasted,  a 
heavy  piece  of  manila  paper  —  the  length  of  .  the  boards 
and  the  width  of  the  convex  back  —  is  placed  over  the  back 
and  rubbed  in  the  joint.  The  projecting  ends  are  turned 
in  over  the  edge  of  the  boards,  and  the  manila  paper  on 
the  head  and  tail,  and  rubbed  down.  Drilling  is  worked 
exactly  the  same.  The  siding  material  is  cut  to  cover  the 
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pared  edge  of  the  leather,  with  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
turn-in  on  the  front,  head  and  tail,  after  which  it  is  glued 
or  pasted  and  the  projecting  ends  are  turned  in  over  the 
edge  of  the  boards.  When  dry,  the  end-leaves  are  pasted 
up  and  the  books  put  in  press  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry. 
The  books  are  then  ready  for  lettering  and  filleting. 

Spring  Back. —  The  thickness  of  the  sections  depends 
largely  on  the  weight  of  the  paper  and  the  number  of  pages 
in  the  book,  but  ordinarily  the  sections  are  made  up  of  five 
folded  sheets.  The  end-papers  consist  of  a  ledger  and 
manila  sheet  folded  the  size  of  the  book  and  joined  with  a 
strip  of  cloth  about  four  inches  wide.  On  large  books,  drill¬ 
ing  or  buckram  is  used  instead  of  cloth  to  obtain  additional 
strength  in  the  joint;  marble  paper  is  pasted  on  both  sides 
of  the  end-leaves,  covering  the  edge  of  the  cloth,  and  a 
half-inch  linen  strip  is  pasted  in  the  fold  of  the  white  sheet, 
through  which  the  end-sheets  are  sewed  to  the  book.  The 
books  are  sewed  by  hand  on  four  or  five  bands,  each  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide  (the  number  of  bands  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  book),  which  extend  one  and  one-half 
inches  on  the  sides.  They  are  sewed  with  heavy  linen 
thread,  carried  around  every  other  band,  and  locked  into 
the  kettle-stitch  near  the  ends.  A  half-inch  linen  strip  of 
cloth  is  pasted  between  the  end-sheets  and  the  outer  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  book,  the  front  is  trimmed  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  when  dry  and  the  edge  colored  green  or  marbled. 
The  remaining  operations  are  described  under  “  Patent 
Back,”  second  paragraph. 

Patent  Back. —  The  sections  are  made  up  in  five  or  six 
folded  sheets,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  folded  guard 
and  book,  and  are  sewed  on  a  sewing-machine  with  linen 
thread  through  the  fold  and  middle  of  the  guard,  which, 
when  folded,  is  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  three  end  stitches  on  the  top  and  bottom  are 
then  doubled  and  the  ends  tied.  The  guards  are  folded 
together,  pressed  and  whip-stitched  on  four  or  five  bands, 
each  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  the  number  of  bands 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  book.  One  side  of  the  guard 
of  one  section  is  sewed  to  the  adjoining  side  of  the  other, 
through  one-half  the  width  of  the  guard,  by  a  whip-stitch 
around  the  bands  into  the  kettle-stitch  near  the  ends  of 
the  book.  Thus  sewed,  a  break  between  the  sections  is 
almost  impossible.  The  white  end-sheets  are  lined  in  the 
fold  with  a  one-half  inch  linen  strip  and  sewed  on  guards. 
The  manila  paper  end-sheets  are  sewed  on  the  bands  and 
a  piece  of  cloth,  buckram  or  drilling  about  four  inches  wide 
is  glued  in  the  joint,  one  half  on  the  white  and  the  other 
half  on  the  manila  paper.  Marble  paper  is  then  pasted  on 
the  sides,  covering  the  edge  of  the  cloth,  buckram  or  drill¬ 
ing.  This  style  of  a  book  is  also  called  flat-opening,  because, 
when  bound,  the  book  opens  perfectly  flat  from  the  guard, 
with  no  straps,  bands  or  glue  to  hinder  its  opening.  Unless 
there  are  instructions  to  the  contrary,  all  books  contain¬ 
ing  five  hundred  pages  and  over,  which  are  expected  to  last 
for  a  number  of  years,  should  be  made  with  a  patent  back. 

Both  spring  and  patent  back  books  are  forwarded  as 
follows :  The  front  is  trimmed  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
the  edge  colored  green  or  marbled,  the  back  is  glued  up, 
rounded,  and  the  outside  leaves  are  made  into  a  hinge  and 
pressed  with  a  piece  of  zinc  between  the  hinge  and  book. 
Leather  straps  are  cut,  the  ends  pared  and  pasted  between 
the  bands,  extending  two  and  one-half  inches  on  the  sides. 
When  dry,  the  head  and  tail  are  trimmed  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  the  edges  are  colored  green  or  marbled,  the  hinge  is 
cut  close  to  the  outer  end  of  the  bands  to  the  edge  of  the 
back,  and  the  ends  are  trimmed  one-half  inch  slant  to  the 
corner  edge  of  the  back.  The  size  of  the  book  determines 


the  size  of  the  joint,  as  small  rods  are  used  for  small  books 
and  large  rods  for  large  books.  The  boards  are  made  up 
of  two  thicknesses  and  pasted  together,  leaving  three  and 
one-half  inches  open  for  the  insertion  of  the  hinge.  The 
thickness  of  the  boards  used  depends  upon  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  book,  and  they  are  cut  one-half  inch  longer 
and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  narrower  than  the  book, 
and  then  round-cornered.  The  open  part  is  glued  and  the 
hinge  inserted  about  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  back,  leaving  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  for 
the  top  and  bottom  and  one-half  inch  for  the  front  square. 
The  spring  back  is  made  of  tarboard,  and  varies  in  thick¬ 
ness  according  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  book.  It 
is  cut  the  length  of  the  board  and  wide  enough  to  project 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  over  both  edges  of  the  convex  back, 
the  board  being  shaped  to  fit  the  back  of  the  book  and  lined 
on  both  sides  with  ledger  paper,  for  which,  on  large  books, 
drilling  may  be  substituted.  A  piece  of  heavy  paper  is 
glued  on  the  concave  side  of  the  back,  projecting  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  on  the  sides,  and  the  ends  are  glued  to 
the  joints  of  the  book,  thus  forming  the  spring  back. 

To  determine  the  hub-spacing  on  full-canvas  leather 
corners  and  three-quarter  bound  styles,  the  length  of  the 
back  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts  and  the  hub  glued  above 
‘  the  division  mark,  leaving  the  bottom  space  the  width  of 
one  hub  longer.  On  Russia  ends  and  hubs,  the  three  cen¬ 
ter  spacings  are  equal  distance  apart,  while  the  head  and 
tail  spaces  are  the  width  of  a  hub  narrower.  The  thickness 
of  the  hubs  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  book,  and 
the  widths  are  as  follows:  Cap  (8%  by  14  inches),  one- 
half  inch;  demy  (10%  by  16  inches),  five-eighths  of  an 
inch;  double-cap  (14  by  17  inches),  three-fourths  of  an 
inch;  medium  (11%  by  18  inches),  three-fourths  of  an  inch; 
royal  (12  by  19  inches),  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  and 
super  royal  (12%  by  20  inches),  one  inch.  The  hubs  are 
made  of  thin  binders’  or  straw  board  and  are  glued  together 
and  put  on  the  spring  back.  The  ends  are  trimmed  on  a 
one-eighth-inch  slant  to  avoid  rubbing  on  the  desk  or  table. 
The  books  are  then  ready  for  the  covering,  which,  on  the 
different  styles,  is  done  as  follows: 

Full  Canvas  Spring  Back  and  Hubs,  Leather  Corners. 
— ■  The  canvas  is  cut  about  four  inches  larger  than  the  open 
book,  and  when  pasted  is  drawn  over  the  back  tightly  and 
worked  in  close  to  the  hubs.  The  ends  are  turned  in  over 
the  edge  of  the  boards,  back  and  the  heads  being  made 
to  cover  the  convex  edge  of  the  book  by  drawing  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  of  the  canvas  from  the  concave  edge  of 
the  back  to  the  edge  of  the  book.  A  thick  piece  of  twine 
laid  on  the  canvas  before  turning  in  will  facilitate  the 
setting  of  the  heads.  The  books  are  pressed  with  a  piece 
of  zinc  between  the  boards  and  the  book  and  joint  rods. 
They  should  be  left  in  the  press  about  half  an  hour,  after 
which  the  hubs  can  be  rubbed  up  and  the  heads  reset. 
Leather  corners  are  cut,  the  ends  pared  and  pasted,  and 
the  projecting  ends  turned  in  over  the  edge  of  the  boards. 
After  the  book  is  thoroughly  dry  the  end-leaves  are  pasted 
up,  and  the  zinc,  which  is  previously  oiled,  put  between  the 
end-leaves  and  book  proper,  joint  rods  are  put  in  the  joints 
and  the  book  pressed  until  dry. 

Three-quarters  Russia,  Canvas  or  Cloth  Sides. —  The 
canvas  sides  are  cut  so  as  to  permit  one  and  one-half  inches 
turn-in  on  the  front,  head  and  tail.  They  are  pasted  and 
the  ends  turned  in  over  the  edges  of  the  board.  The  leather 
corners  are  cut  so  that  the  median  width  from  the  corner 
edge  is  the  same  as  the  width  of  the  leather  back,  the  ends 
are  pared  and  pasted  over  the  canvas,  and  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  leather  are  turned  in  over  the  edge  of  the 
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boards.  The  width  of  the  back  is  marked  off  on  the  canvas, 
and  a  piece  of  manila  paper  covering  the  rest  of  the  board 
is  pasted  and  turned  in  over  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
boards.  The  leather  back  is  cut  to  allow  one  and  one-half 
inches  turn-in  on  the  top  and  bottom,  and  to  project  about 
one-fourth  inch  on  the  manila  paper.  The  side  ends  of  the 
leather  are  pared  wide,  so  that  when  the  manila  paper  is 
removed  a  portion  of  the  pared  edge  will  remain  on  the 
board.  The  leather  is  then  pasted,  drawn  over  the  back 
and  carefully  worked  in  on  the  hubs  and  sides,  the  pro¬ 
jecting  ends  on  the  head  and  tail  being  turned  in  over  the 
edge  of  the  boards  and  the  spring  back.  The  heads  are 
made  to  cover  the  convex  edge  of  the  book  by  drawing  the 
leather  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  concave  edge  of 
the  spring  back  to  the  edge  of  the  book.  Zinc  is  placed 
between  the  book  and  the  boards  to  prevent  the  dampness 
penetrating  the  leaves,  and  the  book  is  pressed  with  joint 
rods.  Before  the  book  is  entirely  dry  the  bands  are  rubbed 
up,  the  heads  reset'  and  the  manila  paper  removed.  The 
operation  slightly  changes  on  cloth-side  books,  in  that  the 
siding  is  done  after  the  leather  is  on  the  book.  When  the 
books  are  thoroughly  dry  the  end-leaves  are  pasted  up, 
zinc  — which  has  been  previously  oiled  —  is  put  between 
the  end-leaves  and  the  book,  joint  rods  are  put  in  the  joints 
and  the  book  pressed  until  dry. 

Full  Bound,  Russia  Ends  and  Hubs. —  The  leather 
(fleshers)  is  cut  large  enough  in  the  center  to  permit  work¬ 
ing  it  in  close  to  the  hubs,  with  one  and  one-half  inches 
turn-in  on  the  fronts.  Leather  should  be  regrained  before 
attempting  to  work  it  over  the  hub.  The  fronts  are  pared, 
leather  pasted,  and  drawn  over  the  back,  after  which  it  is 
carefully  worked  in  close  to  the  hubs  and  sides,  the  pro¬ 
jecting  ends  on  the  fronts  being  turned  in  over  the  edge  of 
the  boards.  Zinc  covered  with  paper  is  put  between  the 
end-leaves  and  the  boards,  rods  put  in  the  joints  and  the 
book  pressed.  Before  the  book  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  press  and  rubbed  up  —  the  surplus  leather  on 
the  head  and  tail  is  trimmed  flush  with  the  boards.  The 
Russia  ends  are  cut  to  cover  both  sides  and  back,  and 
extend  from  the  end  hub.  A  turn-in  of  one  and  one-half 
inches  is  allowed  on  the  front,  top  and  bottom,  and  the 
Russia  for  the  center-hub  spacing  is  cut  the  distance 
between  the  hubs,  extending  one-third  the  width  of  the 
book  on  the  sides.  The  ends  are  pared  on  the  turned-in 
edge,  pasted,  drawn  over  the  back  and  sides,  and  the  pro¬ 
jecting  leather  is  turned  over  the  edge  of  the  board  and 
back.  The  heads  are  set  to  cover  the  convex  edge  of  the 
book  by  drawing  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the  Russia 
from  the  concave  edge  of  the  back  to  the  edge  of  the  book. 
Zinc,  covered  with  paper,  is  put  between  the  boards  and 
the  end-leaves,  joint  rods  put  in  the  joints  and  the  book 
pressed  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
it  is  taken  out  and  the  hubs  rubbed  up  and  the  heads  reset. 
When  the  books  are  thoroughly  dry  the  end-leaves  are 
pasted  up,  zinc,  which  has  been  previously  oiled,  is  placed 
between  the  end-leaves  and  the  book,  joint  rods  are  put  in 
the  joints  and  the  book  pressed  until  dry. 

Full-bound  Russia,  Extra  Hubs. —  To  determine  the  hub 
spacing  the  back  is  divided  into  five  equal  spaces,  the  lower 
hubs  of  the  head  and  tail  are  cut  one-half  inch  narrower 
than  the  panel  and  the  center  is  cut  the  length  of  the  panel. 
The  top  and  bottom  hubs  are  cut  one  inch  narrower  than  the 
lower  hubs,  while  for  the  center  two  narrow  hubs  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide  are  cut.  The  thickness  of  hubs 
is  governed  by  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  book;  ordi¬ 
narily,  four  layers  of  No.  70  strawboard  are  used  for  the 


lower  hubs  and  five  for  the  upper  hubs.  The  strawboard 
of  the  lower  hubs  is  glued  together  and  put  on  the  respec¬ 
tive  panels,  the  head  and  tail  hubs  are  set  off  one-half  inch 
from  the  convex  edge  of  the  back,  the  upper  hubs  are  glued 
and  centered  on  the  lower  hub  and  the  two  narrow  hubs 
for  the  center  are  glued  one-half  inch  from  both  ends  of 
the  lower  center  hub.  When  dry,  the  hubs  are  cut  on  a 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  slant,  flush  with  the  edge  of 
the  spring  back.  The  leather  should  be  cut  with  the  grain 
—  that  is,  the  grain  should  run  the  width  of  the  book  — 
which  enables  the  leather  to  be  worked  in  close  to  the  hubs, 
besides  expediting  the  working  out  of  wrinkles  on  the  sides. 
In  cutting,  one  and  one-half  inches  turn-in  must  be  allowed 
on  the  ends,  and  the  center,  where  the  leather  must  be 
worked  over  the  hubs,  should  have  at  least  three  inches 
for  turn-in.  The  leather  is  moistened  with  a  sponge,  re¬ 
grained,  pared,  pasted  with  thick  paste  and  drawn  over 
the  backs  and  sides.  The  leather  is  worked  in  close  to  the 
hubs,  all  wrinkles  on  the  sides  must  be  carefully  worked 
out,  the  ends  are  turned  in  over  the  edge  of  the  boards, 
corners  worked  in  and  the  heads  set  as  described  for  the 
full-bound  Russia  ends  and  hubs.  Zinc  is  placed  between 
the  boards  and  book  to  prevent  dampness  penetrating  the 
leaves,  rods  placed  in  the  joints  and  the  book  pressed  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  hubs  are 
rubbed  and  the  heads  reset.  When  dry,  the  end-leaves  are 
pasted  up,  zinc  put  between  the  end-leaves,  and  pressed  with 
joint  rods  until  dry.  This  is  considered  the  strongest  book 
made,  and  is  preferable  for  permanent  records  and  account 
books. 


DOING  HER  BIT. 


Granddaughter  of  E.  E.  Owsley,  president  and  manager  of  the  Prog¬ 
ress  Printing  Company,  Owensboro,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Owsley  writes  :  “  I 
am  enclosing  the  picture  of  the  granddaughter  of  the  youngest  printer  in 
the  world  for  his  years.  .  .  .  Little  as  she  may  appear,  she  is  a  Pres¬ 

byterian  minister’s  daughter,  and  this  is  just  the  breaking  out  of  the 
inherited  spirit  that  has  kept  ‘  grandmotherfather,’  as  she  calls  the 
writer,  with  hardly  a  gray  hair  at  fifty-five.” 
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LTHOUGH  not  by  any  means  a  new  idea, 
the  special  advertising  page  to  run  in  the 
regular  edition,  which  may  be  applied  to 
practically  all  the  holidays  of  the  year 
and  to  local  fairs  and  celebrations  of  any 
kind,  is  one  source  of  revenue  that  is 
overlooked  many  times  by  the  country  pub¬ 
lisher.  This  source  of  revenue  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  run  of  advertising  carried. 

To  discuss  this  proposition,  let  us  take,  for  example, 
a  town  of  2,500  people.  In  a  town  of  this  size  a  live 
newspaper  would  in  all  probability  have  regular  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  from  the  leading  business  houses.  It 
should  have.  But,  unless  the  town  and  newspaper  are 
both  exceptions,  there  are  bound  to  be  numerous  firms  in 
various  businesses,  large  and  small,  which  use  printers’  ink 
sparingly,  if  at  all.  And  here  is  where  the  special  page 
comes  in  to  advantage;  for,  while  some  of  these  firms 
would  not  carry  a  regular  advertisement  under  any  con¬ 
sideration,  they  are  usually  easy  to  secure  for  a  special 
page  for  some  particular  event. 


go-carts,  milk,  and  many  things.  “  Baby  Week  ”  furnishes  a  number  of 
potential  advertisers  for  the  special  page. 

There  are  many  and  varied  ways  of  laying  out  these 
pages,  the  main  essential  being  to  arrange  something 
suggestive  of  the  season  at  hand.  Supposing  the  time 
to  be  near  Thanksgiving,  a  page  laid  out  with  a  turkey 
illustration  and  a  write-up  appropriate  to  the  day  placed 
in  the  center  and  a  large  display  line  run  across  the 
top,  the  remainder  of  the  page  divided  into  advertise¬ 
ment  spaces,  makes  a  good  arrangement.  A  page  laid 
out  in  this  manner  would  contain  sixteen  salable  spaces 
of  good  size.  However,  the  arrangement  of  the  page  is 


and  surely. 


A  plan  which  the  writer  has  used  to  advantage  — 
after  making  out  a  list  of  prospects  other  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  advertisers  —  is  to  make  up  the  border,  spaces  and 
write-up  and  then  pull  a  proof  of  the  form  to  use  in  solic¬ 


THANKSGIVING! 

I  MAKE  FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS 

MONUMENTS 

Cupp  &  Werner's 

Millinery  Sale! 

Miss  Bell 

Fresh  Bread  -  - 

Corn  Cribs 

Foster  Lumber  Co. 

" 

Smith  Drug  Co. 

B.  A.  Throop 

mm 

.  Landon~&^  Son 

"  ' 

SB 

TURKEY 

The 

Hotel 

E.  A.  Mueller 

e 

iting.  This  gives  the  customer  a  good  idea  of  what  the 
page  will  be  like.  It  also  enables  the  solicitor  to  check 
off  the  spaces  as  sold  and  shows  the  positions  left  to  select 
from. 

A  page  sold  in  this  manner  usually  brings  more  than 
regular  inch  rates  when  sold  by  the  smaller  spaces  as 
laid  out  on  the  proof.  The  writer  has  sold  a  special  page 
at  twice  the  price  of  a  regular  page  at  the  rate  contracted 
without  receiving  a  single  objection  as  to  price.  However, 
if  a  prospect  claims  the  price  is  too  high,  simply  show 
him  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  contracting  for  regu¬ 
lar  advertising  space.  It  works  both  ways. 

Another  thing  which  makes  a  good  impression  with 
advertisers  on  a  special  page  is  to  give  it  a  short  write-up 
in  the  regular  news  columns,  mentioning  the  location  of  the 
page  in  the  issue  and  stating  that  the  advertisers  all  wish 
the  people  of  the  community  a  bounteous  Thanksgiving, 
a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year,  or  something  in  line 
with  whatever  the  holiday  or  event  may  be. 

The  occasions  for  these  pages  are  unlimited  —  New 
Year’s,  Easter,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
carnival  week,  opening  of  school  week,  graduation,  in  fact 
most  any  season  of  the  year  may  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for 
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a  special  page,  and  an  advertisement  to  correspond  with 
the  season  can  be  secured  from  representatives  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  kind  of  business. 

One  thing  which  every  advertising  solicitor  encounters 
among  men  in  the  various  lines  of  business  is  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  or  inability  to  write  their  own  advertisements  and  this 
situation  is  more  pronounced  among  the  firms  that  do  not 
advertise  to  any  great  extent.  Hence,  a  few  suggestions 
from  the  solicitor  along  that  line  will  sometimes  bring 
good  results.  It  is  a  good  idea  when  possible  to  discourage 
the  advertisers  in  the  too  common  practice  of  inserting 
simply  their  firm  name  and  location,  though  some  insist  on 
it.  Try  to  make  a  feature  of  some  article  in  their  stock 
which  is  particularly  salable  in  the  season  at  hand  —  in 


other  words,  get  “  live-wire  ”  advertisements  into  the  spe¬ 
cial  as  you  would  if  working  for  your  regular  advertisers. 

The  special  page  need  not  be  a  single  page.  A  two-page 
spread  is  often  utilized,  and  in  the  center  of  the  paper  it 
makes  a  very  effective  showing.  We  are  showing  such  a 
“special  spread  ”  herewith,  taken  from  a  Kansas  news¬ 
paper  on  which  space  was  sold  to  firms  who,  naturally, 
could  not  expect  great  returns  as  a  result  of  the  local  motor 
show.  They  are  there,  to  an  extent,  because  of  town  pride. 
The  owners  and  managers  of  garages,  agents  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  cars  and  dealers  in  supplies  took  large  space  in  the 
issue.  The  fact  that  a  laundry,  a  tailor,  a  moving-picture 
theater,  and  other  lines  of  business,  in  no  particular  way 
interested  in  the  automobile  business,  took  space  in  this 
spread  shows  how  easy  it  really  is  to  secure  this  business. 

As  previously  stated,  the  special  page  is  not  a  new  or 
recent  idea,  and  yet  it  is  passed  up  on  numerous  occasions 
when,  by  exercising  a  little  “  pep  ”  and  by  using  some 
design  appropriate  to  the  season  at  hand,  the  publisher 


will  find  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  he  can  pick  up  some 
good  round  dollars,  the  gratification  of  feeling  which  he 
would  otherwise  never  have  experienced. 


FIVE  “FIRST  AIDS”  IN  MAKE-READY. 

BY  A.  ERNEST  MOWREY. 

1.  —  On  platen  presses,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see 
that  the  chase  is  chucked  to  the  left  as  far  as  it  will  go 
and  clamped  in  so  that  it  will  not  move. 

2.  —  Be  sure  that  the  grippers  will  clear  the  type- 
form,  this  to  include  quads,  leads  and  slugs  which  may 
project  beyond  the  text-matter. 

3.  —  See  that  the  tympan  is  low  enough  to  admit  of  a 
very  light  first  impression.  Better  far  to  have  a  low  tym¬ 


pan  and  build  up  to  the  required  squeeze  than  to  have  a 
high  tympan,  get  a  strong  impression,  and  try  to  “  build 
down  ”  by  taking  off  some  squeeze.  After  the  top  draw- 
sheets  are  once  “  embossed  ”  by  a  heavy  “  once  over,”  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  get  a  satisfactory  make-ready.  Par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  type-form  consists  of  only  a  line  or  two, 
great  care  should  be  taken,  as  it  requires  far  less  impres¬ 
sion  to  print  two  lines  than  it  does  102  lines. 

4.  —  The  hard  tympan  will  generally  be  found  to  work 
best.  On  bond-papers,  especially,  the  harder  the  tympan 
the  better.  On  prints,  posters  and  cheap  books,  the  softer 
the  impression  the  better. 

5.  —  See  that  the  rollers  ride  over  the  type  with  the 
proper  pressure.  Forms  of  only  a  few  lines  naturally 
require  a  light  roller-pressure;  forms  with  solid  pages 
or  plenty  of  display-type,  require  heavier  roller-pressure. 
Vignetted  half-tones  are  the  exception  —  they  require  a 
heavy  impression,  particularly  in  the  center,  to  print,  but 
a  comparatively  light  roller-pressure. 
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Hugh  S.  Engle. 

It  is  given  some  printers  to  live 
many  years  and  to  devote  those  years 
to  faithful,  efficient  and  appreciated 
efforts.  The  printer  who  can  lay  down 
his  stick,  remove  his  apron  and  hie 
himself  to  a  warm  fireside  in  the  win- 


Hugh  S.  Engle. 


ter  and  cool  shade  in  the  summer  and 
feel  that  he  has  given  measure  for 
measure,  can  feel  that  his  has  been  a 
life  worth  living.  Hugh  S.  (“  Dad  ”) 
Engle  was  entitled  to  feel  thus  when 
early  in  the  year  he  was  retired  from 
service  in  the  composing-room  of  The 
Henry  0.  Shepard  Company,  printers 
of  The  Inland  Printer,  pensioned  in 
appreciation  of  his  loyalty  and  service 
of  thirty-one  years,  and  told  to  take  it 
easy  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  often  proved, 
that  many  men  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  working  day  in  and  day  out, 
with  only  brief  respite  at  times,  men 
who  find  a  joy  in  their  work,  can  not 
hold  up  under  the  strain  of  idleness. 
While  his  former  comrades  were  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  opportunity  given  the 
“  old  man  ”  to  rest,  not  thinking  that 
he  could  not  stand  to  rest,  “  Dad  ”  was 
trying  to  “  put  in  his  time.” 

Then  he  fell  sick,  but  “  Dad  ”  did 
not  suffer  long.  Heart  disease  is  mer¬ 
ciful;  it  takes  one  quickly.  They 


buried  him  on  Sunday,  April  30,  and 
workers  and  employers  alike  gathered 
around  the  bier  to  express  for  the  last 
time  their  respect  for  him  who  had 
been  faithful  in  big  things  and  little 
things  through  his  thirty-one  years’ 
connection  with  the  big  Shepard 
printing-plant. 

Hugh  S.  Engle  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pennsylvania,  May  3,  1836  — 
eighty-one  years  ago.  His  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  the  printers’  trade  was  served 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  same  State,  and 
it  was  there  he  joined  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union,  of  which  organization  he 
was  a  member  for  sixty  continuous 
years.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  member 
living  can  boast  of  longer  membership. 
After  working  in  various  positions  in 
various  cities,  he  came  to  The  Henry 
0.  Shepard  Company  in  1886.  He 
worked  in  various  capacities,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  foreman  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  all  tariff  printing  through  the 
plant,  no  easy  position  for  a  man  of 
eighty  years.  His  mistakes  were  few, 
however,  and  his  eyes  were  wide  open 
all  the  time.  He  did  serve  well. 

Mr.  Engle  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1861,  and  served  throughout 
the  war  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Tenth 
Indiana  Battery,  being  mustered  out 
in  July,  1865. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  one 
daughter. 

Frederick  Bridgen. 

In  Toronto,  Canada,  April  16,  Fred¬ 
erick  Bridgen,  pioneer  engraver  and  a 
leader  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving, 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Mr. 
Bridgen  was  president  of  the  firm  of 
Bridgen’s,  Limited,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the 
engraving  business  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  in  Toronto  for  over  forty-four 
years.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1872 
from  Sussex,  England,  and  joined  the 
engraving  firm  of  Beale  Brothers. 
Later,  he  and  Henry  Beale  founded 
the  Toronto  Engraving  Company. 
Subsequently  his  two  sons,  George  and 
Frederick  H.,  the  artist,  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  and  a  few  years  later 


the  firm-name  was  changed  to  Bridg¬ 
en’s,  Limited.  At  this  time  a  printing 
department  was  added  and  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Bridgen’s  brother,  William  H. 

James  B.  Spinning. 

The  oldest  printer  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  James  B.  Spinning,  died  there 
on  April  15  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Spin¬ 
ning  followed  his  trade  until  two  years 
ago,  being  active  at  the  business,  there¬ 
fore,  when  seventy-eight. 

According  to  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  Mr.  Spinning  was 
instrumental  in  “  changing  the  years- 
old  custom  of  compensating  printers 
with  a  small  salary  and  fifty  per  cent 
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Page  from  Chapel  Chairman’s  Book,  Thirty 
Years  Old. 

Mr.  Engle’s  name  appears  about  half  way 
down  the  page.  Three  men  listed  thereon  — 
Cobb,  Allexon  and  Green  —  are  still  on  the 
Shepard  pay-roll. 

of  the  profits  on  all  the  woi’k  they 
contracted.  This  change  in  conditions 
encouraged  the  formation  of  the  print¬ 
ers’  labor  union.” 

Mr.  Spinning  gained  rather  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  spelling. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month. 


The  Johnson  Process  Manufacturing 
Company  Moves  Into 
New  Quarters. 

The  Johnson  Process  Manufacturing 
Company,  manufacturer  of  padding- 
glue  and  gelatin,  has  moved  from  335 
Broadway  to  8  Wooster  street,  New 
York  city.  In  new  and  more  commo¬ 
dious  quarters,  the  company  extends 
a  cordial  invitation  to  all  printers  to 
call  when  in  the  city  orffiear,  j;he  place. 

S.  H.  Farkas  Elected  President  and 

Sales  Manager  of  Graphic  Color- 
plate  Engraving  Company. 

Announcement  was  recently  made 
of  the  resignation  of  S.  H.  Farkas 
from  the  Metropolitan  Art  Craft  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  his  election  as  president 
and  sales  manager  of  the  reorganized 
Graphic  Arts  Engraving  Company,  to 
be  known  as  the  Graphic  Colorplate 
Engraving  Company  hereafter.  The 
firm  is  located  at  241-245  West  Thirty- 
seventh  street,  New  York  city. 

Ideal  Coated  Paper  Company  Elects 
Officers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ideal 
Coated  Paper  Company,  of  Brookfield, 
Massachusetts,  was  held  at  the  main 
office  of  the  company,  Tuesday,  May 
15,  and  the  following  officers  elected: 
President  and  secretary,  William 
Wallace  MacLaurin;  vice-president, 
George  Goodsir;  treasurer,  John  Mac¬ 
Laurin;  directors,  W.  W.  MacLaurin, 
Henry  K.  Hyde,  John  MacLaurin  and 
George  Goodsir. 

Flag  Raised  at  Scott  Press  Works. 

The  flag  presented  by  the  employees 
to  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  printing-press 
manufacturers,  was  raised  to  the  top 
of  the  pole  on  April  19,  in  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  firm  and  em¬ 
ployees.  The  flag  was  unfurled  by 
D.  J.  Scott  while  the  Dutch  Arms 
Band  played  the  “  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner.”  Walter  C.  Scott,  in  a  speech  of 
acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  company, 
said  in  part:  “  I  desire  to  thank  you 
for  your  generosity  and  patriotism  in 
presenting  us  with  the  handsome  flag. 


I  feel  sure  that  we  will  all  derive  great 
satisfaction  from  working  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  we  shall  all 
work  for  it  when  called  upon.” 

Annual  Meeting  of  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  held  in 
New  York,  the  reports  of  committees 
sh.qpe|l  increasing  public  interest  in 
the"  Institute,  particularly  in  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of-  the  graphic  arts,  .promoted 
by  them  and  which  have  been  shown 
in  many  of  the  large  cities. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
John  Clyde  Oswald,  honorary  presiA 
dent;  Arthur  S.  Allen,  president; 
Thomas  Nast  Fairbanks,  Arthur  W. 
Dow  and  J.  H.  Chapin,  vice-presidents; 
P.  H.  Bancroft,  secretary;  Hal  March- 
banks,  treasurer;  John  Clyde  Oswald, 
John  G.  Agar,  Edward  B.  Edwards, 
Frederick  A.  Ringler,  E.  A.  Kendrick, 
Ray  Greenleaf,  William  Edwin  Rudge, 
Cyril  Nast,  Fred  W.  Goudy,  J.  Thomp¬ 
son  Willing  and  Clarence  H.  White, 
directors. 

Form  Wilson  H.  Lee  Club. 

At  a  dinner-meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  and  salesmen  of  The  Wilson  H. 
Lee  Company,  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  held  Tuesday  evening,  May  1, 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  a  club  representing  The 
Wilson  H.  Lee  organizations  was 
formed.  Wilson  H.  Lee  was  elected 
president;  John  R.  Demarest,  chair¬ 
man;  William  A.  Brehle,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Adolph  W.  Lembach, 
chairman  Entertainment  Committee; 
Lee  Hills,  chairman  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  Raymond  A.  Peck,  chairman 
Publicity  Committee. 

The  organization  is  the  result  of  a 
get-together  dinner  recently  held  at 
the  Quinnipiack  Club.  The  object  of 
the  club  is  to  promote  good  fellowship 
and  better  relations  between  the  men 
inside  and  outside  The  Wilson  H.  Lee 
Company  and  affiliated  organizations. 

Meetings  will  be  held  every  two 


weeks  and  social  attractions  are  to  be 
made  one  of  the  features. 

Lee  Hills  was  selected  to  give  a 
twenty  minutes’  talk  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  club,  which  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  chart  and  exhibit  showing 
how  a  manufacturer’s  organization 
dovetails  with  an  advertising  plan  as 
prepared  by  the  agent,  linking  up  the 
trade-mark,  the  product,  the  demand, 
competition,  etc.,  and  outline  to  the 
members  of  the  club  how  thoroughly 
the  advertising  service  covers  the 
manufacturer’s  distribution. 

H.  &  M.  Machine  Works  Makes 
Counting-Machines  for  Paper 
Rulers  -  Not  Numbering- 
Machines. 

The  wires  bedaftie  crossed  between 
the  advice  and  the  copy-papgr  when 
the  item  concerning  the  H.  &  M.  Ma¬ 
chine  Works,  .Davenport,  Iowa,  was 
being  prepared  for  the  May  issue  of 
The  Inland  Printer.  The  statement 
was  made  that  the  company  was  mak¬ 
ing  several  models  of  “  counters,  or 
numbering-machines,  expressly  for 
paper-ruling  machines.”  That  was 
incorrect.  The  H.  &  M.  device  is  not 
a  numbering-machine  for  placing 
numbers  on  ruled  sheets,  but  a 
counting-machine  that  registers  the 
sheets  as  they  go  through  the  layboy. 
The  company  advises  us  that  they  have 
had  many  inquiries  regarding  the  de¬ 
vice,  which  shows  how  closely  mat¬ 
ter  appearing  in  this  publication  is 
watched.  We  like  that  part  of  it, 
much  as  we  regret  the  error. 

American  Association  of  College 
News  Bureaus  is  Organized. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
organization,  on  April  6,  at  Chicago, 
of  the  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
lege  News  Bureaus.  The  organization 
was  formed  to  further  the  interests  of 
college  publicity  and  give  this  branch 
of  journalism  prestige  and  formal 
recognition.  Until  now,  the  matter  of 
college  publicity  has  been  slighted  or 
ignored.  Some  colleges  have  disap- 
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proved  of  all  publicity;  others  have 
considered  it  a  necessary  evil;  while 
still  others  have  encouraged  publicity 
of  all  sorts,  with  little  regard  for 
quality  and  method  of  distribution. 
As  a  result,  the  college  publicity  agent 
and  his  press  bureau  have  been  limited 
in  their  activities. 

The  association,  as  organized,  hopes 
to  change  this  condition  by  giving  dig¬ 
nity,  value  and  system  to  college  press 
bureaus;  to  establish  order  in  the  col- 


California;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Bernard  Sobel,  Purdue  University, 
1529  Ferry  street,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

National  Editorial  Convention. 

The  National  Editorial  Association 
meeting  and  outing  of  1917,  we  are 
advised,  will  prove  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  significant  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  The  meeting  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  supreme  moment  to  every  newspa- 


from  the  North  woods  will  be  used 
in  the  cast.  The  lake  resorts  will  be 
visited  and  a  boat  ride  enjoyed  on 
Lake  Minnetonka.  It  is  also  planned 
to  spend  part  of  a  day  at  the  State 
University  farm,  where  the  visitors 
will  be  given  an  idea  of  the  methods 
in  vogue  at  that  institution.  A  day 
is  also  to  be  given  to  St.  Paul,  where 
the  printers’-supply  people  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  will  provide 
entertainment. 


lege  work  of  publicity,  and  to  give  a 
definite  place  to  the  college  publicity 
editor.  It  intends,  furthermore,  to 
establish  a  worthy  and  educational 
method  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
college  may  be  furthered.  It  will 
strive  to  make  news  educational  in  a 
broad  sense.  By  systematizing  college 
publicity  methods,  it  purposes  to  dis¬ 
tribute  news  in  an  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  manner.  All  these  purposes 
are  to  be  accomplished  by  various 
methods,  such  as  intercollegiate  corre¬ 
spondence,  counseling,  advisory  meet¬ 
ings  and  conventions. 

The  officers  of  the  new  organization 
are  as  follows :  President,  T.  T. 
Frankenburg,  Western  College,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio;  vice-president,  E.  W. 
Smith,  Leland  Stanford  University, 


per  man  in  America.  The  paper 
question  will  be  entered  into  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  organ¬ 
ization.  President  Tomlinson  is  to 
present  some  foreign  advertising 
propositions  which,  if  adopted,  will 
mean  money  to  every  publisher  who 
will  have  the  nerve  to  stick  to  what 
he  knows  is  his  due. 

The  program  of  the  convention  — 
a  thoroughly  practical  one  —  is  being 
whipped  into  shape  by  President  Tom¬ 
linson.  The  local  entertainment  at 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  attention  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  organizations  of  the  Twin  Cities. 
Among  these  features  will  be  the 
presentation  of  Longfellow’s  story, 
“  Hiawatha,”  which  is  to  be  produced 
in  elaborate  form,  and  native  Indians 


Following  the  convention,  the  party 
will  leave  over  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  western  Canada,  striking  en 
route,  St.  Cloud,  Little  Falls,  Staples, 
Detroit  and  Crookston,  Minnesota, 
and  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
This  trip,  which  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  not  be  taken  for 
less  than  $175,  will  be  open  to  bona 
fide  newspaper  men  at  a  cost  of  about 
$65.  This  amount  includes  every 
item  of  expense,  meals,  berths,  and 
railway  travel  in  the  neighborhood  of 
four  thousand  miles. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  meeting,  the 
trip  and  the  associations  which  will 
be  formed  will  make  this  gathering 
of  1917  one  that  will  be  remembered 
by  those  who  participate  as  not  only 
truly  enjoyable,  but  thoroughly  prof- 
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itable  in  its  revelation  of  big  things. 
Literature  descriptive  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  the  Canadian  trip  will  be 
issued  shortly  by  the  secretary, 
George  Schlosser,  Watertown,  South 
Dakota.  Those  who  dbsire  copies  or 
any  other  information  should  write 
Mr.  Schlosser. 

St.  Paul  Printers  Prepare  for  More 
Business. 

St.  Paul  printers  are  not  fearful  for 
the  future  of  their  business  if  new 
quarters,  and  the  installation  of  new 
equipment  and  new  machinery,  is  any 
barometer  as  to  their  condition  of 
mind. 

Brown,  Blodgett  &  Sperry  recently 
moved  into  a  fine  new  building,  built 
especially  for  their  business,  installed 
new  machinery  and  otherwise  pre¬ 
pared  for  expanding  business. 

The  Lewis  F.  Dow  Company  has 
made  changes  in  its  plant,  materially 
increasing  its  capacity. 

The  Capitol  Printing  Company  has 
installed  within  the  last  few  weeks  the 
second  automatic  press  so  far  in  1917, 
and  the  William  F.  McMurray  Com¬ 
pany  recently  added  a  large  cylinder 
press  to  its  private  plant. 

Manifestly,  no  St.  Paul  printer 
wants  to  be  responsible  for  leading 
the  entire  flock  over  the  precipice  of 
fear.  That’s  the  “  business  as  usual 
spirit,”  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
“  usual.”  It  is  the  only  spirit  that 
will  carry  business  and  business  men 
through  the  present  crisis  unscathed. 
More  power  to  the  fearless. 

Additions  to  Sales  Staff  of  Miller 
Saw-Trimmer  Company. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  Miller  saw-trimmer  and 
the  Miller  platen-press  feeder,  of  the 
appointment  of  J.  R.  Kemp  as  sales 
manager.  Newspaper  publishers  and 
printers  throughout  the  country  know 
Mr.  Kemp  best  as  an  efficiency  ex¬ 
pert  in  printing-plant  equipment,  in 
which  line  his  efforts  have  been  highly 
successful.  His  office  will  be  at  the 
company’s  factory,  Point  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  company  also  announces  the 
engagement  of  Theodore  R.  Foster  as 
special  sales  representative.  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  has  been  in  charge  of  the  printing 
department  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
East  Pittsburgh,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  as  he  has  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Miller  machines,  he  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  force. 
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Fred  G.  Low  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Paper  House  of  New  England. 

Daniel  Lewerth  advises  The  Inland 
Printer  that  he  has  sold  an  interest 
in  The  Paper  House  of  New  England 
to  Fred  G.  Low,  who  will  be  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Low’s  connection  with  the  paper 
industry  makes  an  interesting  story. 
He  was  formerly  a  very  successful 
printing  salesman  for  Rogers  &  Co., 


Fred  G.  Low. 


New  York,  but  more  recently  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons 
as  manager  of  their  sales-promotion 
and  advertising  departments. 

He  plans  to  make  his  home  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  The  Paper 
House  headquarters,  and  to  travel 
through  Connecticut  territory.  Mr. 
Low,  being  a  native  of  Hartford,  in¬ 
tends  to  renew  many  old  acquaintances 
in  that  city  while  developing  business 
for  his  new  concern. 

Philadelphia  Craftsmen  Hear  Fine 
Lecture. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and 
dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  of. 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  held 
Thursday  evening,  May  10,  was  in¬ 
teresting  from  start  to  finish.  More 
than  one  hundred  well-known  printers 
and  allied  tradesmen  were  present. 

After  the  coffee  and  cigars  had  ar¬ 
rived,  Harris  B.  Hatch,  of  the  Royal 
Electrotype  Company,  gave  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture,  entitled  “  Hunting  and 
Fishing  in  Maine  and  Canada.”  This 
talk  was  based  on  Mr.  Hatch’s  per¬ 
sonal  experience  as  a  sportsman,  and 
it  was  filled  with  thrilling  accounts  of 
big-game  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
pictures  were  beautiful.  Not  one  of 
the  audience  left  the  Bingham  Roof 
Garden  during  the  lecture. 

Mr.  Hatch  is  a  member  of  a  society 
which  is  taking  care  of  a  lot  of  boys 


and  teaching  them  farming.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  suggestion,  the  Craftsmen 
passed  a  motion  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  number  of  youths  in  this  educa¬ 
tional  movement. 

The  May  meeting  was  the  last  in¬ 
door  affair  until  next  fall.  The  big 
June  outing  will  take  place  as  usual. 
More  than  two  hundred  Craftsmen 
and  their  friends  are  expected  to  be 
at  this  picnic.  Delegations  from  the 
New  York  and  Baltimore  clubs  will 
join  in  this  event. 

Dinner  to  Frederick  J.  Warburton. 

On  the  evening  of  April  23,  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Frederick  J.  Warburton,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  and  vice-president  of  the 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  a 
coterie  of  his  friends  celebrated  the 
occasion  by  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at 
the  Engineers’  Club,  New  York  city. 
The  menu  brochures  contained  a  fine 
portrait  of  Mr.  Warburton,  the  cover- 
design  being  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Warburtons.  The  tribute  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  Mr.  Warburton. 

Representatives  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  and  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company  and  invited 
guests,  numbering  sixty  persons, 
joined  in  felicitating  the  guest  of 
honor,  and  congratulatory  telegrams 
and  cablegrams  from  home  and  abroad 
were  received  and  read.  A  set  of 
engrossed  resolutions,  suitably  bound, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Warburton  as  a 
souvenir-memorial  of  the  day. 

Changes  in  Sales  Organization  of 
Golding  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  Golding  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  has 
announced  the  following  changes  in 
its  sales  organization: 

E.  E.  Birner,  for  many  years  with 
the  Harris  Automatic  Press  Company, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
New  York  city  office,  located  at  38 
Park  row,  succeeding  Oswald  Carliss, 
who  is  no  longer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Golding  company.  N.  S.  Woods  has 
been  taken  from  the  Chicago  office  to 
represent  the  company  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  his  headquarters  now  being 
in  Columbus.  Walter  H.  Gracie,  for 
many  years  identified  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  office,  which  is 
located  in  the  Rand-McNally  Building. 

The  Golding  company  also  an¬ 
nounces  that  The  Hamilton  R.  Marsh 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  appointed  special  representa¬ 
tive  in  that  State. 
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Industry  Succeeds  Over  Adversity 
Even  in  War-Torn  Mexico. 

The  Inland  Printer  editorial  staff 
takes  keen  interest  in  the  letters  from 
its  subscribers,  which  are  by  no  means 
infrequent.  Sometimes  these  letters 
are  of  great  help,  for  the  writers  tell 
us  wherein  we  can  make  the  paper 


Agustin  M.  Perea. 


more  valuable  to  our  readers.  Then, 
the  writers  often  tell  us  what  a  fine 
paper  we  are  getting  out,  and  how 
much  it  has  helped  them  all  through 
the  various  processes  of  their  shop 
operation.  Such  commendation  is  a 
source  of  gratification,  and  by  know¬ 
ing  what  helps  the  readers  we  have 
a  better  idea  as  to  what  others  are 
thinking  about  and  would  like  to  have. 

A  letter  of  the  character  last  de¬ 
scribed  was  received  during  the  past 
month  from  Agustin  M.  Perea,  a  mas¬ 
ter  printer  of  Tacambaro,  Michoacan, 
Mexico,  acknowledging  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  The  Inland  Printer.  Mr. 
Perea  writes,  in  part,  as  follows :  “  I 
was  at  once  struck  by  its  contents, 
and  I  see  that  for  the  graphic  arts  it 
is  indeed  a  jewel.  Its  typography  is 
indeed  irreproachable,  while  the  illus¬ 
trations  shown  therein  are  of  the 
most  refined  style  in  art.”  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Perea 
likes  The  Inland  Printer  very  much, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
read,  write  or  understand  English. 

In  a  short  note  detailing  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  printing  business,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  success 
in  business  in  our  sister  republic  to 
the  south  is  possible,  which  suggests 
that  reports  of  conditions  in  Mexico, 
as  they  appear  in  the  press,  are  some¬ 
what  exaggerated.  The  story  of  his 
life,  as  written  by  a  friend,  is  almost 
romantic  and  would  be  considered 
commendable  in  this  country,  which 


has  not  known  internal  strife  or  dis¬ 
order  for  over  half  a  century. 

We  gather  from  what  the  friend 
has  written  that  Mr.  Perea  showed  a 
predilection  for  the  art  of  Gutenberg 
at  a  very  early  age.  His  first  case 
of  type  was  a  font  of  twelve-point, 
which  he  received  in  exchange  for 
some  hunting  implements,  the  future 
printer  making  his  own  case  and 
press,  the  latter  consisting  of  two 
boards  connected  by  a  hinge.  Later, 
he  served  as  pressman  in  a  small 
printing-office,  where  he  received  the 
equivalent  of  $1  per  week  for  run¬ 
ning  off  the  edition  of  a  periodical 
known  as  The  Flower  of  the  Field. 
He  finally  gathered  a  small  plant, 
made  up  of  several  old  and  incomplete 
fonts  of  type  and  an  8  by  12  hand 
press,  and  engaged  in  business  on  his 
own  behalf.  To-day,  through  perse¬ 
verance  and  attention  to  details,  Mr. 
Perea  has  a  very  nice  business  and 
is  beginning  to  acquire  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  type  and  other  accessories, 
with  a  view  to  future  growth.  He 
expects  to  install  the  new  equipment 
at  a  place  called  Esperanza,  the  name 
of  his  plant  to  be  “  Tipografia  Mo- 
derna,”  as  his  former  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  destroyed  “  by  a  political 
disturbance  on  the  night  of  March 
24,  1915.,” 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  are  showing  on  this  page  a 


design  which  Mr.  Perea  incorporates 
in  his  stationery  items,  as  well  as  an 
illustration  of  the  gentleman  himself. 

Tribute  to  Ottmar  Mergenthaler. 

In  commemoration  of  the  sixty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ott¬ 
mar  Mergenthaler,  inventor  of  the 
linotype,  exercises  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association 
of  Chicago  were  held  at  the  Henry  0. 
Shepard  School,  Chicago,  on  Friday, 
May  11.  A  bust  of  the  inventor  was 
unveiled,  the  presentation  being  made 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Rody  Patterson 


Perkins,  of  Baltimore,  with  remarks 
by  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Mergenthaler,  also 
of  Baltimore.  Charles  S.  Peterson,  of 
the  Peterson  Linotyping  Company,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
delivered  an  address  in  acceptance  of 
the  bust.  Other  addresses  were  deliv¬ 
ered  as  follows :  “  Mergenthaler,”  by 

Miss  Ruth  Russell,  associate  editor  of 
The  New  World;  “  Mergenthaler  as 
an  Aid  to  Education,”  John  D.  Shoop, 
superintendent  of  schools ;  “  Mergen¬ 
thaler  as  I  Knew  Him,”  Will  D.  Eaton, 
of  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago ;  “  Mer¬ 
genthaler  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition,”  M.  H.  Madden,  represent¬ 
ing  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No. 
16.  Remarks  were  made  by  the  de¬ 
signer  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  me¬ 
morial  window,  Thomas  A.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  and  by  Miss  J.  Katherine  Cutler, 
the  principal  of  the  school. 

Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Publicity  Bureau  Moved 
to  Cleveland. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers  that 
the  offices  have  been  moved  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Room  901,  Swetland  Build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  that  Zenas 
W.  Carter,  formerly  of  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  commissioner,  to  su¬ 
pervise  all  publicity,  promotion  and 
investigation  from  the  Cleveland 


office.  Mr.  Carter  has  been  manager 
for  manufacturers’  associations  for 
the  past  ten  years,  directing  cooper¬ 
ative  publicity  and  promotion  work 
between  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  consumers. 

The  plans  cover  a  series  of  exten¬ 
sive  and  exhaustive  tests  of  the  fire- 
resistance  properties  of  metal  lath, 
its  use  in  fire-retarding  construction, 
the  exploitation  to  architects  and  the 
public  of  the  saving  in  space  which 
can  be  effected  through  the  use  of  this 
material,  its  proof  against  vermin  and 
rodents,  investigation  and  assistance 
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Design  Used  by  Mr.  Perea  on  His  Business  Stationery. 
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in  the  revision  of  building  codes  of 
cities  so  that  metal  lath  will  receive 
proper  recognition  by  city  officials  and 
engineers. 

Among  the  plans  of  the  Metal  Lath 
Association  which  are  yet  in  the  em¬ 
bryo  is  a  cooperative  national  cam¬ 
paign  of  publicity. 

Philadelphia  Printers  Install  New 
Equipment. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  in  receipt 
of  advices  from  Robert  F.  Salade,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  well-known  writer  on 
printers’  technical  and  business  sub¬ 
jects,  that  local  printers  are  active  in 
increasing  their  equipment  and  facil¬ 
ities  for  handling  more  business. 

The  William  F.  Fell  Company,  one 
of  the  larger  Quaker  City  printers, 
has  been  particularly  active  in  im¬ 
proving  its  plant.  During  the  last 
few  months  it  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
folding-machine,  designed  to  handle  a 
large  variety  of  circular,  folder  and 
booklet  work;  a  paper-drill;  a  large 
and  modern  paper-cutter;  an  auto¬ 
matic  press;  and  a  late  model  job- 
press,  equipped  with  all  the  late 
attachments,  including  rider  rollers 
and  quick-stop  brake.  The  cylinder 
pressroom  has  been  completely  out¬ 
fitted  with  press  seats,  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Fell  Company. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Company  has 
also  improved  and  enlarged  its  equip¬ 
ment,  the  platen  pressroom  being  ma¬ 
terially  added  to.  Several  of  the 
cylinder  presses  have  been  equipped 
with  feeders,  new  typecasting  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  added  and  much  new 
material  has  been  placed  in  the 
composing-room.  Mr.  Salade  was 
advised  by  Charles  F.  Kindt,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  that  the 
house  has  enough  business  on  hand 
now  to  keep  the  plant  busy  until 
August. 

The  Hare  Printing  Company  has  in¬ 
creased  its  business  five-fold  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
This  company  recently  added  a  large 
and  modern  cylinder  press,  an  auto¬ 
matic  paper-cutting  machine,  a  cylin¬ 
der-press  feeder  and  three  heavy 
platen  presses.  In  addition,  consid¬ 
erable  type  has  been  purchased  to 
take  care  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
business. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  plant  has 
been  greatly  augmented,  and  here¬ 
after  the  Press  and  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph  will  be  published  in  the  same 
building  and  with  the  same  equip¬ 
ment.  The  building,  known  as  the 
Press  Building,  has  been  completely 
renovated  and  arranged  anew,  with  a 


view  to  greater  efficiency.  Thirty- 
three  typesetting  and  casting  machines 
have  been  added,  two  new  casting- 
machines,  a  lead  and  rule  caster,  two 
modern  proof  presses  and  two  electric 
presses.  In  addition,  much  new  type 
has  been  laid,  and  steel  imposing- 
frames,  ad. -men’s  frames,  type  cabi¬ 
nets  and  lockers  have  supplanted  wood 
equipment. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
The  Country  Gentleman,  has  added 
new  presses,  new  type  and  other  new 
material. 

The  Central  Press  Company,  since 
moving  into  its  new  home  on  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  Gilbert  Building,  has  in¬ 
creased  equipment  by  the  addition  of 
two  new  cylinder  presses,  a  new  wire- 
stitching  machine  and  considerable 
composing-room  equipment. 

Convention  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

That  the  thirty-first  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  held  in  New  York 
April  23  to  27,  was  the  most  important 
and  impressive  in  the  history  of  the 
organization  is  the  general  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  present.  All  previous 
records  for  attendance  were  broken, 
and  the  registration  lists  showed  that 
only  three  of  the  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  enrolled.  Every  session 
presented  questions  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  for  consideration  and  discussion, 
chief  among  them  being  the  print- 
paper  situation,  the  government  cen¬ 
sorship  bill  and  the  proposed  increase 
in  postal  rates. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficult 
problems  confronting  them  at  the 
present  time,  the  general  attitude  of 
the  publishers  was  one  of  optimism, 
the  majority  holding  the  opinion  that 
business  was  good,  which  goes  to  show 
that  they  are  advancing  the  spirit  of 
“  business  as  usual  ”  and  are  going  to 
forge  ahead  in  spite  of  the  difficulties. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers 
was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  organization  have  met 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership.  It  was  also  a  great  tribute 
to  the  effective  work  of  those  who  have 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year,  as  all  were 
given  the  opportunity,  by  being  re¬ 
elected,  to  continue  the  work  during 
the  coming  year.  These  officers  are  as 
follows:  President,  Hopewell  L.  Rog¬ 
ers;  vice-president,  Frank  P.  Glass; 
secretary,  John  S.  Bryan;  manager, 
Lincoln  B.  Palmer;  treasurer,  Ed¬ 


ward  P.  Call.  The  directors  are  Elbert 
H.  Baker,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Jason 
Rogers,  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Harry 
Chandler,  J.  S.  Mackay,  D.  D.  Moore 
and  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

He  Trained  Her  Quickly. 

Previous  to  her  marriage  six  years 
ago,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Blevins  had  never 
seen  a  type-louse.  In  other  words,  she 
had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  printing- 


Mrs.  O.  A.  Blevins. 


plant,  machinery,  etc.  Now,  through 
the  careful  instruction  of  her  husband 
—  0.  A.  Blevins,  of  course  —  she  has 
become  adept  at  all  the  work  done  in 
the  average  country  newspaper  and 
has  graduated  to  the  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  “  machine  ” —  a  Model  K 
linotype  —  in  the  office  of  The  Ossian 
Journal,  Ossian,  Indiana.  We  are 
pleased  to  show  on  this  page  a  half¬ 
tone  portrait  of  the  talented  young 
woman. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Steinmetz,  of  Philippine 
Islands,  Visits  “  The  Inland 
Printer”  Office. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  The  In¬ 
land  Printer  office  has  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  receiving  a  number  of  visits 
from  representatives  from  foreign 
countries,  as  mentioned  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns  of  this  issue.  Since 
those  columns  were  closed,  another  vis¬ 
itor  has  been  added  to  the  number  — 
Dr.  H.  H.  Steinmetz,  who  has  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Doctor  Steinmetz  is  one  of 
the  many  printers  who  have  left  the 
ranks  to  enter  the  professions,  yet  can 
not  resist  the  smell  of  printers’  ink 
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and  the  lure  of  the  type-case.  While 
working  on  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald  he  studied  medicine,  and  after 
completing  his  course  and  securing  the 
necessary  credentials  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  mission  hospital  work.  To 
this  work  he  has  been  devoting  his 
time  on  the  island  of  Panay.  He  has 
also  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Enterprise  Press,  a  news¬ 
paper  published  on  the  island. 

While  in  Chicago,  Doctor  Stein- 
metz  intends  taking  the  machine- 
composition  course  in  The  Inland 
Printer  Technical  School,  as  he  aims 
to  take  a  machine  with  him  when  he 
returns  to  Panay  and,  believing  in 
preparedness,  is  going  to  familiarize 
himself  with  its  erection,  operation 
and  care  so  he  can  do  the  work  him¬ 
self  and  also  instruct  the  compositors 
working  on  the  paper. 

George  W.  Cope  Resigns  from 
Staff  of  “The  Iron  Age.” 

Carrying  out  a  purpose  announced 
to  his  associates  some  months  ago, 
George  W.  Cope  retired  on  May  1 
from  active  participation  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  conduct  of  The  Iron  Age.  Both 
in  the  length  of  his  career  in  iron- 
trade  journalism  and  the  industries  it 
represents,  Mr.  Cope  has  a  unique 
distinction. 

Mr.  Cope  first  became  a  contributor 
to  The  Iron  Age  when  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  James  M.  Swank  in  the 
office  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  in  Philadelphia.  When  he 
took  up  his  duties  there  in  1873,  the 
foundations  were  being  laid  for  the 
statistical  work  which  long  made  that 
office  famous. 

In  1885,  after  nearly  two  years’  ser¬ 
vice  as  associate  editor  of  The  Iron 
Age  in  New  York  city,  Mr.  Cope  re¬ 
signed  to  become  secretary  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
Mr.  Swank  having  at  that  time  been 
elected  general  manager.  In  January, 
1887,  Mr.  Cope  accepted  the  position  of 
western  editor  of  The  Iron  Age,  with 
heaquarters  in  Chicago. 

In  all  his  activities  Mr.  Cope  exem¬ 
plified  a  saying  on  which  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  often  laid  stress  —  that  what 
one  likes  to  do,  he  does  well.  Mr.  Cope 
liked  all  his  work,  whereas  the  average 
editor  develops  a  strong  liking  for 
some  things  he  does  and  frankly  con¬ 
fesses  that  other  things  are  in  the  bete 
noire  class.  The  added  duties  that 
came  to  Mr.  Cope  from  time  to  time 
seem  to  emphasize  afresh  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  the  reward  of  all  good  work 
well  done  is  always  more  good  work 
to  do. 


Maryland  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Wants  Government  Printing  Done 
in  Government  Printing-Offices. 
We  are  advised  by  Walter  H.  Mules, 
of  Baltimore,  that  the  session  of  the 
Maryland  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  met  in  Cumberland,  April  16, 
was  the  best  in  point  of  work  ever 
accomplished  by  that  body.  The  ses¬ 
sions  were  full  of  business  and  were 
put  through  with  dispatch. 

The  most  important  resolution 
adopted  pertaining  to  the  printing 
industry  was  Resolution  23,  which 
follows : 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Government 
owns  and  operates  several  printing-offices 
throughout  the  country  ;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  convention  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  em¬ 
power  the  Secretary  of  War  to  expend  $300,000 
for  printing  and  binding,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  full  power 
to  place  these  orders  for  printing  and  binding 
wherever,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  be  to  the  best 

Whereas,  Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  take 
part  of  the  printing  and  binding  for  the  Naval 
Academy  away  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  place  it  in 
commercial  printing-offices ;  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Maryland  State  and  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Labor  is  in 
favor  of  having  all  government  printing  and 

Office,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency, 
where  the  business  of  the  Government  would 
be  hampered ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Maryland  State  and  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Labor  is 
opposed  to  putting  the  government-owned 
printing-offices  in  competition  with  the  non¬ 
union  and  unfair  printing-offices  throughout 
the  country ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Printing  of  Congress,  to  each  of  the 
cabinet  officers,  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  to  the  Public 
Printer,  to  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. 

The  convention  will  meet  at  Balti¬ 
more  in  1918,  the  second  week  in  April. 

John  H.  Ferguson  was  reelected 
president. 

“The  Hoskinsman,”  as  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Character,  Wins 
Second  Prize. 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Women  held  a  Trade-Mark  Frolic 
and  May-Pole  Dance  on  May  3.  Each 
participant  was  arrayed  in  the  dress 
or  costume  of  a  national  advertising 
character  of  note,  such  as  The  Camp¬ 
bell  Twins,  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  Light 
House  Cleanser,  The  Dutch  Boy,  and 
others  equally  well  known. 

The  character  of  “  The  Hoskins¬ 
man,”  representing  the  William  H. 
Hoskins  Company,  among  the  other 


famous  figures,  created  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  interest,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  the  second  prize. 


Recent  Incorporations. 

Federal  Co-operative  Association,  Kinney 
Building,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Printers  and 
publishers.  Capital,  $50,000. 

Alexander  Brothers,  Incorporated,  print¬ 
ers’  supplies,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Capi¬ 
tal,  $25,000.  Incorporators:  Albert  F.  Doyle; 
Guy  F.  Morris;  Ross  C.  Seddon,  Pittsburgh, 
and  E.  C.  Sterling,  Beaver  Falls. 

Filing,  Incorporated.  Printer,  bookbinder, 
stationer  and  bookseller,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators:  David  K. 
Byers,  Rollin  A.  Camp  and  Harold  D.  Greeley. 

The  Ohio  Publishers  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators:  Walter 

E.  Pagan  and  others. 

Consumers’  Guide  Publishing  Company,  In¬ 
corporated,  Manhattan,  New  York.  Printing 
and  publishing.  Capital,  $100,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors  :  E.  M.  Carney,  461  Eighth  avenue ;  L.  F. 
Sniffin,  49  Wall  street.  New  York  city;  J.  L. 
Druck,  Grantwood,  New  Jersey. 

American  Education  Press,  Incorporated, 
Manhattan,  New  York.  Editing  and  printing 
magazines.  Capital,  $650,000.  Incorporators: 

F.  G.  Smith;  P.  Davis,  Myrick  Building, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  ;  E.  W.  Beattie,  15 
Dey  street,  New  York  city. 

Cohen-Chelsea,  Incorporated,  Manhattan, 
New  York.  Advertising.  Capital,  $30,000. 
Incorporators:  M.  Cohen,  621  Broadway,  New 
York  city ;  C.  Doris,  659  Georgia  avenue, 
Brooklyn  ;  W.  Hirsch,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Excel  Printing  Company,  417  Jane  street, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Printers  and  publishers. 
Capital,  $25,000. 

Eureka  Press,  Incorporated,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Printing  business.  Capital,  $50,000. 
Incorporators :  John  C.  Kelly,  Boston  ;  James 
S.  Fender,  Malden ;  Richard  Darby,  Everett. 

Griswold  &  McWain,  Incorporated,  Batavia, 
New  York.  Printing  and  publishing.  Capital, 
$60,000.  Incorporators:  G.  S.  Griswold,  304 
East  Main  street;  A.  J.  McWain,  17  Ellicott 
avenue ;  L.  W.  Griswold,  530  East  Main  street, 
Batavia. 

F.  G.  Marquardt,  Incorporated,  Manhattan, 
New  York.  Manufacturing  paper,  paper  stock 
and  supplies.  Capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators  : 
F.  G.  Marquardt ;  H.  Thom,  Rockville  Centre ; 
F.  P.  Ufford,  501  W.  One  Hundred  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  street,  New  York  city. 

Smith  Blank  Book  Company,  Incorporated, 
Manhattan,  New  York.  Manufacturing  way¬ 
bills,  blank  and  account  books  ;  stationer  and 
bookseller.  Capital,  $60,000.  Incorporators : 
Percy  J.  Smith,  Robert  Tindale  and  Milo  F. 
McAlpin. 

The  Gulfport  Printing  Company,  Houston, 
Texas.  Capital,  $20,000,  and  $10,500  paid  in. 
Incorporators:  J.  W.  Gillespie,  L.  A.  Fridell 
and  J.  O.  Van  Ness. 

Trout  Direct  Filing  System,  Incorporated, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  A  general  printing 
business.  Capital,  $250,000. 

Uncle  Sam  Statue  and  Picture  Company, 
Incorporated,  Troy,  New  York.  Printing, 
eleetrotyping  and  engraving.  Capital,  $10,000. 
Incorporators :  C.  E.  and  J.  F.  Lyon ;  C.  A. 
Smith,  Troy. 

Success  Press,  Manhattan,  New  York.  Gen¬ 
eral  printing.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators : 
Louis  Schaffer,  Samuel  Sloane  and  Joseph 
Sloane. 

Wilson-Garrick  Company,  Incorporated, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  General  advertising 
business.  Capital,  $100,000. 
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FOR  SALE. 
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CHINERY  CO.,  703  S.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

MEGILL’S  PATENT 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

[  Megill’s  Patent 

DOUBLE-GRIP  GAUGES 

l|SI|P^p> 

any  make  at  popular  job  press.  Nooning!  Gre^Mn'efficiency! 
Method  ol  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 
$4.80. 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

From  us  or  your  dealer.  Free  booklets. 

QUICK  ON 

Send  for  booklet  this  and  other  styles. 

VISE  GRIP 

Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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ITED,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. 

All  matters  of  current  interest  to  Process  Workers  and  Electrotypers  are  dealt  with  month 
by  month,  and  both  British  and  Foreign  ideas  as  to  theory  and  practice  are  intelligently 
and  comprehensively  dealt  with.  Special  columns  devoted  to  Questions  and  Answers,  for 
which  awards  are  given.  It  is  also  the  official  organ  of  the  Penrose  Employment  Bureau. 
PER  ANNUM,  $0.72.  Post-free.  Specimen  Copy.  Post-free,  $0.08. 

The  Joumalfor  all  up-to-date  Process  Workers  Published  by  A.W.  PENROSE  &  CO..  Ltd.,  109  Farringdon  Road,  LONDON,  E.  C. 
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The  art  of  producing  embossed  or  en¬ 
graved  effects  without  the  use  of  dies 
or  plates,  as  fast  as  ordinary  printing. 

Complete  Outfits  from  $ 50.00  up.  Embossing  Powder,  $2.00  Per  lb. 

EMBOSSOGRAPH  PROCESS  COMPANY,  Inc . 251  William  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  originators  and 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER  —  See  Typefounder 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.—  See  Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY  —  See  Typefounder 


Printing  Machinery,  Rebuilt. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER  —  See  Typefounder 


KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY  —  See  Typefounder 
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AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.—  See  Typefounders. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERESS, 000  A  YEAR 

You  can  Be  One 

Write  lor  “Free  Personal  Analysis  Blank.”  If  our  vocational  director 
will  accept  you— then  you  can  succeed  in  advertising.  Ten  practical 
business  men  will  teach  you— no  professional  teachers.  They  can  save 
ten  years’  time.  You  learn  by  actually  doing  work  under  their 
3tion.  Write  for  booklet  “Poverty  to  S10.000  a  Year”  and  “Free 


R.R.B. 


PADDING 
GLUE 


For  Strength,  Flexibility,  Whiteness 
and  General  Satisfaction . 


ROBERT  R.  BURRAGE 

83  Gold  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


PAPER  CO. 
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The  PARSONS 
Quality  Mark 
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INTERTYPE 


THE  BETTER  MACHINE 


MODEL  A . $2100 

Single  Magazine  Machine 

MODEL  A-s.  m . $2250 

Single  Magazine  Machine  wilh  Side  Magazine  Unit 

MODEL  B .....  .  $2600 

Two  Magazine  Machine 

MODEL  B-s.m.  ..  ..  $2750 

Two  Magazine  Machine  with  Side  Magazine  Unit 

MODEL  C  .....  $3000 

Three  Magazine  Machine 

MODEL  C-s.  m . $3150 


Three  Magazine  Machine  with  Side  Magazine  Unit 

All  Models  Standardized  and  Interchangeable 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

World  Bldg.  Old  Colony  Bldg.  539  Carondelet  St.  86  Third  St. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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AioreTKaiv 

A  machine  gun  is  the  most  effective  weapon 
because  it  banks  on  the  law  of  averages. 

Some  of  the  Shots  are  Bound  to  Hit 

You  can  put  machine  gun  methods  into  your  business-getting  campaigns. 
Don’t  depend  solely  on  your  printing  press. 

Give  Your  Prospect  Some  Rapid-Fire  Stuff — 

Ideas— that’s  what  he  wants.  Show  him  how  to  standardize  office  forms. 
Show  him  how  profitably  he  can  make  use  of  different  colored  papers. 
Show  him  how  he  can  make  every  one  of  his  office,  inter-office  and  branch 
forms  so  distinctive  in  color  that  each  one  is  recognized  at  a  glance. 

The  “Signal  System” 

idea  on  the  opposite  page  will  tell  you  how  to  do  this,  and  it  is  just  the  kind 
of  ammunition  you  need.  Not  only  do  these  portfolios  show  how  business 
houses  have  solved  their  problems,  but  they  show  the  colors  and  actual 
sample  forms. 


Hammermill  Paper 
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OixeSKot 


Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Wr 


Advert 
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_  HICKOK 

|S  Automatic  Paper  F eeder 

^ This  feeder  is  a  finished  product.  It  is  as  efficient 

1  “  f!  :afi88ij|  L  in  Job  Ruling  as  on  long  runs.  It  has  no  equal  on 

1  I  n  WUHfed  the  market  to-day.  No  one  who  does  paper  ruling 

i LI  LILJ can  afford  to  be  without  this  efficient  profit  producer. 

’  THEW.O.  HICKOK  MEG.  CO. 

HARRISBURG.  PA..  U.  S.  A. 

Paper  Ruling  Machines,  Ruling  Pens  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery 

“Profit-Producing 
Printing  Papers” 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

535-539  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

THE  KAZOO 

motor 

1  for  Job  Presses 

Perfect  variable  speed  con- 

R.  P.  WARNER  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

Do  you  buy  a  bond  paper  to 
please  yourself  or  your  cus¬ 
tomer?  You  can  do  both  if  you 
use  the  practical,  every-day 
business  paper 

Marquette 

Bond 

and  with  our  portfolio  you  can  show  your 
customer  beautifully  printed  specimens 
of  letter-headings,  in  one  and  two  colors, 
printed,  engraved  and  embossed.  Send  for 
the  book.  It’s  free. 

The  Standard  for  /  6  Years 

Marquette  Bond  is  carried  in  a  wide  ran&e 
of  sizes  and  weights,  in  seven  colors  and 
white,  with  envelopes  to  match. 

SWIGART  PAPER  COMPANY 

’653-655  S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 

Printers’  and 
Binders’  Machinery 

FOR  SALE 

Two  (2)  No.  1  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Machines 

One  (1)  Bronzer,  to  take  sheet  17x22 

One  (1)  Singer  Sewer,  style  16-81 

One  (1)  White  Numbering  Machine 

One  (1)  Vandercook  Proof  Press,  10x15 
California  Job  Cases  (italic,  caps,  etc.) 
One  (1)  Thompson  Typecaster 

One  (1)  Mergenthaler  Lead  and  Rule 
Caster 

Correspondence  Invited.  Complete  Details 

Furnished  Promptly. 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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WETTER  Boston 

Model 


NUMBERING  MACHINES  have 
ten  features  not  embodied  in 
any  other  make.  Investigate 
before  you  purchase. 

The  Improved  Depressible 
Cipher  keeps  it  in  a  class  by 
itself. 


SEND  FOR 

CATALOGUE 


Wetter  Numbering  Machine  Co.,  255  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.  S.A. 


HUNTING? 

If  you  are  hunting  for  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  gummed  stock, 
just  note  these  points  about  “Indian  Brand.” 

It  is  non-curling  to  the  highest  degree  humanly  possible  in 
gummed  paper.  In  the  press  and  out,  it  lies  flat  and  smooth  — 
remarkably  like  any  good  ungummed  stock. 

The  printing  surface  is  beautifully  finished  to  the  exact  degree 
that  insures  brilliant,  clear  impressions.  It  is  made  to  print. 
Glue  of  first  quality,  evenly  applied,  makes  “Indian  Brand” 
adhere  quickly  and  firmly  —  when  properly  moistened,  but 
not  before.  Carefully  packed  in  moisture-proof  packages. 


Nashua  Gummed  &  Coated  Paper  Company 

NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

MBSIHM 


Printers — 

If  you  want  to  produce 

Highest  Quality 
Printing 

at  Least  Cost 

use 

HUBER’S 

PRINTING 

INKS 


The  Taylor  Registering  Projector 

HAS  MADE  GOOD 

It  is  in  successful  operation  in  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  efficiently  managed  plants  in  this  country. 

It  Saves  the  Time  That  Costs  Most 

The  Taylor  Registering  Projector  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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*You  can’t  set  a  good  job* 
with  a  poor  stick 

Don’t  Unload  Unprofitable 
Work  on  Your  Own  Plant 

Any  work  is  unprofitable  for  you  that  can  be  bought 
completed  at  less  cost  than  you  can  produce  it 

THE  STAR  TOOL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

^  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 

Let^  us  quote  you  prices  and  give  you  f  urther 

THE  DENNEY  TAG  CO.,  Inc. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Established  1892 

INCORPORATED 

619  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

▼ 

BOOKBINDERS 

TO  PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

Wing-Horton  Mailers 

Are  Still  in  Demand 

Really  we  are  almost  too  busy  filling 
orders  to  afford  the  time  to  say  so. 

We,  however,  have  a  circular  giving 
full  particulars  which  will  be  gladly 
sent  for  the  asking. 

CHAUNGEY  WING,  Manufacturer 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

If  You  Want  to  Build  a  Trade  With  the  French 
Printers,  Send  Your  Catalogues 
and  Terms  to  the 

FONDERIE  CASLON 

(Paris  Branch) 

The  Leading  Importers  of 

American  Machinery 

For  the  French  Printing  Trade 

Shipping  Agents:  The  American  Express  Company 

Fonderie  Gaslon,  13  Rue  Sainte  Ceciie,  Paris 

RRINGLCRca 

C-IBSS  H  40-42  PARK  PLACE  to39-4'Sf’*\OAVst/  IP 

1 iSL  IS  jpgS 

operate  tlu>  laigesi  and  mo?f  uamplote 

B  fl| 

■Ik  BSSlfalSfi  a  U.BCTP.  Bb3 

pilik WIK Plant  niWworld^Mj 

BBBSML  PHOTO-Gr  AVUPES  / 

UMiy  &  aptc  rxp e s 

The  Offset  Process 

Photo-Litho,  Metal  Decorating,  Technical 
Treatises,  Recipes  and  Instruction 

are  among  the  subjects  found  in  the 

National  Lithographer 

The  only  lithographic  periodical  published  in  America. 
Subscription  (United  States)  postpaid  per  year  $2.00. 

The  National  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 


BUSIER  THAN  EVER] 

That’s  -what  'we  have  been  and  are;  that  is  -whati 
trade  forecasters  predict  'will  be  the  condition  of 
United  States  enterprises  and  business  for  several 
years  to  come,  'whether  there  be  -war  or  peace.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  -wise  to  prepare  to  be  busier  and  to  help  the  good  -work 
along.  It  is  loyalty  and  good  Americanism  to  do  so.  Every¬ 
one  should  do  his  small  bit  or  big  bit,  according  to  his  facilities. 
Facilities!  aye,  that’s  the  rub.  Have  you  enough?  Are  your  type 
cases  full  and  ample  for  all  classes  of  ■work?  Have  you  leads,  brass 
rule,  furniture,  machinery  sufficient  for  increasing  business? 
If  not,  it  is  true  economy  to  get  busy  and  buy  now. 

Barnhart  Brothers 

CV  C  nTATTAT  T)T>  FOUNDERS  OF  THE 
\D  OPlJNDLbK.  “TYPE  THAT  TALKS” 
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Some  Day  Some  One  Will  fell  You 
About  the  Wonderful  DYMOL 

NO-OFFSET  COMPOUND 

Then  you’ll  use  it  in  your  pressroom.  But  how  about  the 
savings  you  might  have  effected  by  its  use  in  the  meantime? 


DYMOL  is  absolutely  guaranteed  on  a  money-back  basis.  Scores  of  the 
largest  and  best  printers  are  using  it  with  excellent  results.  Therefore, 
why  delay  f  Why  let  profits  that  might  have  been ,  slip  through  your  fingers  f 


These  Big  Printers 
Use  and  Endorse 

DYMOL 

Zeese-Wilkinson  Company 
Isaac  H.  Blanchard 
Company 

Charles  Francis  Press 
National  Cash  Register 
Company 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 
Art  Color  Printing  Co. 
Toby  Rubovits 

Hundreds  of  Others 


DYMOL  prevents  offset  on  solid  blacks  as  well  as  on  three  and  four  color  process 
work.  (See  four-color  illustration  opposite  page  241,  May  Inland  Printer.) 

DYMOL  saves  cost  of  slipsheeting  by  causing  the  ink  to  set  without  offset. 

DYMOL  saves  handling  of  printed  sheets.  When  DYMOL  is  used,  large 
sheets  of  heavy  forms  can  be  piled  in  stacks  of  10,000  or  more.  It  obviates 
the  use  of  trays  or  racks. 

DYMOL  enables  the  pressman  to  print  and  turn  the  same  day.  No  more  need 
of  doubling  presswork  to  allow  one  side  to  dry.  No  delays  on  that  account. 


DYMOL  costs  on  an  av 
costs  75c.  A  $3.50  tin  on 
for  it  or  satisfy  you  ii 


rerage  only  3c  per  the 
«  approval.  If  it  doe 
n  every  way,  your 


nd  sheets; ; 
t  do  all  the 
ley  will  be 


slipsheeting 
2  refunded. 


T.  H.  ROBERTS  CHEMICAL  CO. 


.148  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Either  Model  Now  $50.00 

FORT-IFIED  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Better  Slugs— Cleaner  Proofs 


90%  of  all  metal  troubles  vanish. 


Concentration  on  copy  and  keyboard. 


Larger  Production 

Eight  hours’  continuous  keyboard  time  each  shift. 

Greater  Efficiency 

Better  machine  composition  at  less  cost. 

Costs  Less  Than  One-Half  Cent  Per  Hour 

At  two-cent  rate  for  current. 


1-ORT-IFIED 

ELECTRIC  METALFEED 

Automatically  Feeds  Gas,  Gasoline  or  Electric  Metal  Pots 


Money  Back  Guarantee 
The  Fort-ified  Electric  Metalfeed  may  be  re¬ 
turned  for  any  or  no  reason  within  thirty 
days  from  date  of  purchase  and  the  full  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  refunded. 


Ssnt8mg?tsnecessary t0  805  WALNUT  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Adi 
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The  “SIMPLEX”  Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

FOR  RULING  MACHINES,  ETC. 

The  most  efficient  feeder  for  handling  almost  any  grade  of  paper  from 
tissue  to  light  cardboard. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  AND  TO  ADJUST 
on  account  of  the  extremely  simple  construction. 

15  “SIMPLEX”  FEEDERS 

are  in  successful  operation  in  one  plant,  and  many  more  throughout  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

MANUFACTURERS  T  T  T?T>  /"\TT1\T  PA  SUCCESSORS  TO 

AND  PATENTEES  JLi.  J  •  JT  IVUIlll  UW.  JOSEPH  HREN 

65  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINATORS  of  the  only  successful  Rotary  Air-Operated  Paper  Feeder 


A  HAND  BALER 


Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 


There  Is  No  Business  That 

will  bring  in  so  large 
per  cent  of  profit  and 
that  is  so  easily  learned 
as  making  RUBBER 
STAMPS.  Any 
printer  can  double  his 
income  by  buying  one 
of  our  Outfits,  as  he 
already  has  the  Type, 
which  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  injury  in  making 
STAMPS.  Write  to 
us  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars,  and 
earn  money  easily. 

The 

J.F.W.  Dorman  Co. 


We  cater  to  the  Printing 
Trade  in  making  the 
most  up-to-date  line  of 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing 
Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 
416  Please  . 


Manz  Engraving  Co. 

Chicago 

Main  Office  and  Works:  4015  Ravenswood  Ave. 

Sales  Office:  564  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Specialties:  Lead  mold  steel-face  electrotypes; 
color  plates  in  Ben  Day  process;  color  plates  in 
three-color  process;  color  plates  in  quadruple- 
color  process.  Artists  and  designers  for  illus¬ 
trations  and  covers.  Half-tones  and  zinc  etch- 
ings  of  quality.  Correspondence  solicited. 


SAVE  25  PER  CENT 


In  Trouble 
8  INSIST  on  youi 
Dealer  supplying 

ECONOMY  QUADS 


Illinois 

£§  Electrotype  Co. 


314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 
Phones:  Harrison  000.  Automatic  52964. 


1 

uaais&iaita 
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JUERGENS  BROS.CO 

DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
166  W  Adams  St  Chicane 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Co. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  World  Building 
Chicago  New  York 


All  GENUINE  Hempel  Quoins  and  Keys 

Except  the  “Monarch”  Quoins 


SOLD  BY  ALL  REPUTABLE  DEALERS 


H.  A.  HEMPEL 


Solve  Your  Piling 
Problems 

ith  a  REVOLVATOR 


THE  TYPOGRAPHY 
o/7  ADVERTISEMENTS 

By  F.J.  TREZISE 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  subject,  and  I  shall  in¬ 
clude  it  in  my  list  of  approved 
books  on  Advertising.  It  is  well 
written  and  artistically  gotten 
up.  I  congratulate  The  Inland 
Printer  on  the  work.” 

Professor  IV alter  Dill  Scolt. 

136  pages,  65  illustrations  in  two  colors. 

Price  $2.10  postpaid. 


n  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writ 


(BE  MARK', 

E@!nl©\ 


Js  fkeygfrow',  ffieir  fame  £roivs 


38—  YEAR 


/shells 

Golden  'fjkgxrtt 
Mus A  Melon  ^ 
See  pa/e  6 


Color  Drawing  and  Four  Color  Process  Plates  by  Barnes-Grosby  Company,  Manufacturing! 
Photo-Engravers,  226  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  designed  and  printed  for  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  by  A.  B.  Morse  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


BARMS-CROSBY 

COMPANY 

E  .  W.  HOUSER,  PRESIDENT 

MAN  U TAG  TURING 
PHOTO -ENGRAVERS 


CATALOG  SwCOLOR  PLATES 

COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 
PHOTOGRAVURES 

CHI  C  A  G  O 
ST.  LOUIS 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

DAY  NIGHT  SERVICE 


Your 

opportunity 

Checks  on  safety  paper  will  undoubtedly 
be  used  eventually  by  nearly  every  bank. 
Over  80%  of  the  banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  in  New  York  City  already  use  them. 
Among  the  banks  which  do  not  give  their 
depositors  this  protection,  there  must  be 
several  in  your  neighborhood  that  can  be 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  following  the 
example  of  these  progressive  banks.  You 
can  sell  them  checks  on  National  Safety 
Paper.  „  , ,  . 

Send  for  samples 

George  LaMonte  &  Son 

Founded  1871 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 


You  Can  Print  Many  of  Them  at  a  Profit 
on  the  Chandler  &  Price  Gordon 


Many  of  the  little  orders  that  slip  away 
from  you  can  be  landed  by  making  a 
slightly  better  price.  That  doesn’t 
mean  cutting  your  profit  but  figuring 
them  on  the  C.  &  P.  Gordon,  instead 
of  the  more  expensive  equipment. 

You  need  not  cut  your  quality  one  par¬ 
ticle  for  the  C.  &  P.  Gordon  will  do  the 
finest  half-tone  work  in  a  way  to  please 
the  most  particular  buyer. 

If  you  haven’t  Gordon  presses  enough 
—  buy  them.  The  investment  is  small 
and  the  actual  per¬ 
centage  earned  on 
the  money  is  greater 
than  from  any  other 
machine  in  your 
shop. 

Begin  to-day  to  fig¬ 
ure  more  Gordon 
work  at  greater 
profit. 

The  Chandler  &  Price  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

AGENCIES  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Put  the  binding  into 
Bookbinding  by  using 


KING  OF  ALL  BINDING  PASTES 


REX  binds — ask  us  why 
Then  you  try.  Then  you  buy 
For  the  reason  why 
And  a  sample  to  try 

Address 

PATENT  CEREALS  CO. 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


XflllllllllllllllllllllllllllW  111 


Oaarifjr“«Se/’viGe 

Designs  -  PHOTO  ENGRAVINGS 

CATALOGUES,  ADVERTISEMENTS  or*  any  other  purpose. 

GATCHEL  dMANNING 
IP^aggy-l  pWlDAPELDHlA  I  Si&gjS&gS  I; 


A  Modern  Monthly — 

All  About  PAPER 


H’E  PAPER  DEALER 
DEALEfn  |  S>ves  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 


$aper 


It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  forty-five  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Covers  1917-1918  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.00 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense,  to  printers. 

The  PAPER  DEALER 

186  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


•LOMGREN 
CROS  S' CO. 


Designers 

Engravers 

Electroiypers 

Nickel+ypers 

312  She&man  St. 

CHICAGO 


Expansion  Roller  Truck 


-  NOISELESS- 


: :  1i !  HlsSifin II 
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Mention  The  Inland  Pf 


C.  I.  Johnson 
Manufacturing 
Company 

Northwestern  Agents  for 

Western  Type 

and  Material 

H.C.HanscnTVB5!5SB3|,y 

“Johnsonizcd” 

Printing  Machinery 

The  economical,  high-grade  machinery 
for  the  printer  who  wants  to  get  practical, 
money-making  printing  equipment 
at  the  LOWEST  PRICE 

Complete  Stock  carried  at 

St.  Paul  ■  Minnesota 


“Little 
Brown 
Ju§” 


laws  threatened  to  put 
an  awful  crimp  into  the 
printers  by  cutting  off  the  big 
volume  of  whiskey  advertising.  But  is  Mr.  Dixie 
Printer  sobbing  his  eyes  out?  Not  much !  He  is  mak¬ 
ing  envelopes  fill  the  gap  by  suggesting  just  such  ideas 
as  this  to  the  legitimate  trade. 

With  the  Western  States  System,  envelopes  printed 
flat  in  the  sheet  before  making  give  you  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  your  trade  real  advertising  envelopes  at 
remarkable  savings. 


States 
Envelope  Co. 

Dept.  N.  Milwaukee 

Makers  of Guaranteed  Sure -Stick 
Envelopes  for  Printers  and  lithographers. 
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A  Sharp 

| 

j  Paper  Cutter  Knife 

| 

When  You  Need 

§ 

It  Most 

L 

is tk 

I 

QUPROSING  the  blade 

| 

goes  dull  in  the  midst 

H 

of  a  run  of  stock — and  sup¬ 

: 

posing  the  grinder  hasn’t 

: 

delivered  your  extra  knife. 

l 

<LAre  you  going  to  shut 

1 

down  the  machine  or  are 

you  going  to  have  right 

i 

handy  a 

C  a  r  b  o  r  11  ii  d  n  in 

| 

Machine  Knife 

§ 

Stone? 

! 

<L  Three  or  four  strokes  of 

= 

this  stone  and  the  blade 

s 

will  be  keen  and  ready  to 

1 

go  back  to  work. 

I 

Your  hardware  dealer  has  these 

i 

wonderful  sharpening  stones  or 

i 

send  $1 .50  direct. 

1 

1 

!§P 

f 

The 

| 

Carborundum  Company 

| 

Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

1 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 

§ 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Milwaukee 

= 

Grand  Bapids 

I 
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Established  January,  1894. 


Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly .  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

The  Office  of  THE  PROCESS  MONTHLY 
14  Farringdon  Avenue  London,  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS  : 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 


The  Waco  Times-Herald, 


Dick  Patent  Mailer  Co., 

139  W.  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  been  using  your  patent 
mailer  for  five  years  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  think  it  is  the  best  and  speediest 
machine  on  the  market  to-day.  My  record 
per  hour  is  6,500,  which  I  think  is  the  best 
record  in  Texas.  Would  be  pleased  to  have 
:  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 


filing  D 

inch  and  half  inch  s 
ro  to  five  inches. 


Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate,  i\„ 9ff ; ,Tn ™y „srk 


Horgan’s  Half-Tone 

and  Photomechanical  Processes 


Cjj  A  reference  book  for  <J  All  phases  of  photo- 
the  practical  man  as  well  mechanical  methods  are 
as  a  text-book  for  the  exploited  and  many 
student.  formulas  given. 

236  pages  and  27  inserts,  giving  examples  of  as  many  proc¬ 
esses,  in  from  one  to  four  colors.  Glossary  of  481  words 
used  by  process  workers.  Price  S3. OO.  Postage  IO  cents  extra. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 


THE  BLAGK-CLAWSON  CO. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


INK  GRINDING  MILLS  with  3  Chilled  Iron  Rolls 


The  “New  Era”  Multi-Process  Press 


ind  Platen  Press  on  the  Market 

ly  number  of  colors  on  one  or  both  sides  o 
itic  Roll  Feed.  Great  variety  of  operations, 


THE  ROGERS  LOCKING  QUOIN  cannot 

“  ~  ft—  ““teas  HTliVERED  in  u-s-a 

mMm  $1.75 

PER  DOZ. 

E.B  ROGERS  22  fountain SI.0RANEE1.MASS. 


PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

PACKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

PAPER  STOCK 

•Phone:  Superior  3565  448  W.  Ohio  St..  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Printers’  Paper  Pricer 

- - - AND - - - 

Time-Cost  Computer 

A  simple  and  practical  device  for  computing  paper 
prices  and  time  consumed  in  producing  printing; 
or  for  the  rapid  extending  of  these  units  in  estimates 

It  Saves  Time  and  Mistakes 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertis 


'  f  ■--/  Make-up  r*  s'  ' 

\  p-jj  and  I  y' 

tjkfJ  Register  ly  '  ^ 

y  Time  j  y'' 

! .  .  Reduced  1  y  ij 

Sh  s°z  nm-J 
j  ■  if  f  ^ 

PATENT  BASES 

[  777('WARNOCK  and  Sterling  Systems 

A  combination  that  offers  100%  efficiency  in  make-up  of  forms  and  register  of  plates. 

1  Speed,  Flexibility,  Durability,  Economy. 

WARNOCK  DIAGONAL  BLOCK  AND  REGISTER  HOOK  SYSTEM. 

1  Fastest  and  most  accurate  plate-mounting  device  known  to  the  trade.  One-third  the 

weight  of  steel  and  more  durable. 

Sterling  Aluminum  Expansion  Book  Block  System 
Sterling  Aluminum  Sectional  Flat  Top  System 

w arnock  Diagonal  Block  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE  AND  FULL  INFORMATION 

552  S.  Clark  Street  THE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.  461  Eighth  Avenue 

CHICAGO  Main  Office  and  Factory:  Third  and  Lock  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  NEW  YORK 

Effective  Solicitation 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


Westinghouse 


The  proper 

Westinghouse  Motor 
and  Control 

can  be  supplied  to  drive  any  machine 
used  by  the  printer. 

The  great  reliability  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  these  motors  enable  their 
user  to  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  at  minimum  oper¬ 
ating  and  maintenance  expense. 
Write  for  Booklet  3185 


Embosser  Used  as  a  Smasher  Driven  by  a  Westinghouse 
Type  SIC  Motor. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  AMERICAN  CITIES 


Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertis 
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There  is  Money  in  Mak¬ 
ing  Gummed  Labels 

if  you  use  the  paper  made  by 

SAMUEL  JONES  &  CO. 

It  is  non-curling,  gives  perfect  register  in 
any  number  of  colors,  and  will  not  stick 
together  through  atmospheric  conditions. 

Write  for  Sample-book  and  Prices 

Booklet  of  specimen  Poster  Stamp  Shipping  Labels 
will  also  be  mailed  on  request 

Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J. 


Four  Books  Which  Should  Be 
in  Every  Printer’s  Library! 


BOOKBINDING 

and  its  AUXILIARY  BRANCHES” 

-  By  JOHN  J.  PLEGER  - - — 

Just  the  thing  for  ready  reference. 

They  will  answer  any  of  the  puzzling 
questions  which  confront  you  daily. 

Invaluable  whether  you  operate  your  own 
bindery  or  must  depend  on  others  for 
such  work. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  with 
these  books  you  will  have  Mr.  Pleger’s 
experience  and  advice  within  reach  all 
the  time. 

You  had  better  be  prepared. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  SHOWING  CONTENTS 
SAMPLE  PAGES,  PRICES,  ETC. 

The  Inland  Printer 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


Sixth  revised  edition,  now  ready 

The  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype 

By  John  S.  Thompson 


This  book  is  recognized  as  the  standard  reference  work  on  the  subject. 
For  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Linotype  in  all  its  parts  it  has 
no  equal. 

It  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  Inland  Printer  Technical  School  and 
other  institutions.  Its  practices  and  teachings  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  found  good. 

The  present  revised  edition  embodies  all  important  improvements  made 
in  the  Linotype  up  to  the  present  time,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  operator  and  machinist. 

CONTENTS 

Keyboard  and  Magazine;  The  Assembler;  Spaceband  Box;  Line  Delivery  Slide ;  Fric¬ 
tion  Clutch;  The  Cams;  First  Elevator;  Second  Elevator  Transfer;  Second  Elevator; 
Distributor  Box;  Distributor;  Vise  Automatic  Stop;  Pump  Stop;  Two-letter  Attach¬ 
ments;  Mold  Disk;  Metal  Pot;  Automatic  Gas  Governor;  How  to  Make  Changes; 

The  Trimming  Knives;  Tabular  Matter;  Oiling  and  Wiping;  Models  Three  and  Five; 
Models  Two,  Four,  Six  and  Seven;  Models  Eight,  Eleven  and  Fourteen;  Models  Nine, 
Twelve,  Sixteen,  Seventeen,  Eighteen  and  Nineteen;  Models  Ten,  Fifteen  and  K; 

Plans  for  Installing;  Measurement  of  Matter;  Definitions  of  Mechanical  Terms;  List 
of  Adjustments;  Procedure  for  Removing  and  Replacing  Parts;  Causes  for  Defective 
Matrices;  Things  You  Should  Not  Forget;  List  of  Questions. 

Bound  in  flexible  leather.  Price  $2.00.  Postage  io  cents  extra. 

The  Inland  Printer  Co.,  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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Here  Is  Our  Suggestion 


Doesn’t  It  Sound  Good? 

The  next  time  you  buy  knives,  buy  one  of  your  usual  kind  and  one  of  ours;  use  them  and  see  which  is  the 
better.  That  will  tell  the  story.  Glad  to  quote  you  any  time. 

THE  L.  &  I.  J.  WHITE  GO.,  33  Columbia  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENCY 

Is  the  Keynote  of  the 

Anderson  High-Speed 

JOB  FOLDER  No.  110 

The  Anderson  Folder  is  no  experiment,  but 
a  demonstrated  success.  Hundreds  are  in  use, 
many  of  them  “repeat”  orders  sent  in  after 
the  first  machine  had  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  actual  service. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  leading  Printers  every¬ 
where  would  not  give  the  Anderson  preference 
unless  convinced  by  experience  that  it  is  a 
folder  of  highest  efficiency. 

What  it  has  done  to  increase  output  for  others 
it  would  do  for  you. 

WRITE  TO-DAY— the  sooner  the  “110” 
is  running  in  your  plant  the  quicker  your 
folding  costs  will  begin  to  slide  downward. 

C.  F.  Anderson  &  Co. 

710-716  South  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Some  thin  papers  are  merely  thin. 

ESLEECK’S  THIN 
PAPERS 

are  strong,  effective,  useful,  uniform 
and  durable. 

(fijESLEECK'S  THIN  PAPERSfiE) 

^ - -  MFC, 

Ask  Dept.  B  for  Samples 

These  papers  are  useful  for  invoice 
blanks  and  other  manifold  forms, 
bulletins,  lists,  foreign  and  branch 
letters  and  for  copies  of  letters, 
reports,  records,  etc. 

This  Low-Deck,  Two-Side  Ruling  Machine 

is  for  both  striking  and  feint-line — can  be  changed 
from  striker  to  feint-line  quickly — a  most  com¬ 
plete  proposition. 

Note  illustration  showing  details  of  construction . 
Unlike  others,  any  make  self-feeder  can  be 
attached. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

F.  E.  and  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Humanizing  Business 

Influences  to  develop  a  cooperative  spirit  in  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  are  carefully  studied  and  put  in  effect  by  modern  executives. 
The  influences  of  good  music,  of  the  drama,  of  dancing,  etc.,  are 
invoked  and  used  by  large  establishments,  and  smaller  concerns  emu¬ 
late  the  profitable  practices  of  the  large  institutions  in  making  the 
leisure  hour  or  half  hour  as  enjoyable  as  possible. 

Everyone  enjoys  music.  Most  persons  enjoy  dancing.  The 
Grafonola  gives  the  management  a  means  to  make  greater  efficiency 
among  employees  by  giving  enjoyment  that  relaxes  nerve  tension. 

Make  your  operatives  know  each  other  better  and  know  you  better 
—  let  the  Grafonola  introduce  you  to  each  other  afresh. 

Just  put  a  Grafonola  in  a  vacant  place  in  your  establishment  and 
prove  that  your  employees  will  enjoy  good  music  and  dancing  — 
you  will  have  happier  and  therefore  better  employees  and  workers. 

Satisfy  yourself  to-day  —  to-morrow  wont  be  too  late,  but  why 
put  off  any  longer. 

See  any  Columbia  dealer,  or  address 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


Display  Work  on  Machines 

is  making  the  linotype  a  more  attractive  proposition  to  job  compos¬ 
itors  than  ever  before.  If  the  straight- matter  man  did  well  on 
straight-away  machine  composition,  it  is  obvious  that  the  capable 
display  man  should  do  better. 

The  INLAND  PRINTER  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

Is  the  Place  to  Learn  the  Linotype 

It  does  not  undertake  to  make  printers.  All  the  students  are  compos¬ 
itors  first.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the 
compositors’  trade.  The  minds  of  all  are  concentrated  on  one  thing 
— learning  the  machine.  The  instruction  is  thorough.  The  concen¬ 
tration  of  purpose  by  instructor  and  students  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  compositors  who  wish  to  become  operators. 


Drop  a  Postal  and  get  a  booklet  showing  what  some  of  our  1,600  odd  graduates  have  accomplished 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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USE  SONNENBERG’S  DOUBLE 
REMOVABLE  TYMPAN  BALE 


_  without  losing  register,  tympan  : 

eady,  quads,  etc.  Further  information  fo 
Pat. July 25, 1916  trom  vour  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  or 
HENRY  SONNENBERG,  Maker,  1725  S.  Wabash  Av. 


THE  SEAL  OF 
GOOD 

ELECTROTYPES 

that  give  the  maximum 
wear  and  require  the 
minimum  make-ready. 

Lead  Mould  Electro¬ 
type  Foundry, 


Is  a  Fine  oBrt”  504  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


Get  Your  Share  of  Wedding  Orders 


IMPERIAL  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


Fine  Engraved  Christmas  Cards 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 
Early  Selection  Advisable.  —  W  rite  for  Samples. 
HARRY  W.  KING,  Greeting  Card  Manufacturer 
312  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


B.  A.  Wesche  Electric  Co. 

327  E.  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Vari¬ 
able  Speed  Motors  for  all  kinds  of  printing  presses. 
Constant  Speed  Motors  for  paper  cutters,  etc. 

Write  tor  Information  and  Prices. 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-942  Old  South  Building 


ELF  AUK  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  MONARCH  KAL1STA 


STEEL  CHASES 


AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  COMPANY 


KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Filth  Avenue 


The  Best  Counters 

for  any  purpose  are  made  by  F.  B. 
REDINGTON  CO.,  Chicago.  The 
FamousModelD  is  all  steel, absolutely 
accurate  and  easy  to  set  and  attach. 
Price  $5.00  each  in  U.  S.  A. 


AN  WAY  Adjustable 
Job  Press  GRIPPERS 


The  Times  Enterprise  P 
Pa.,  ordered  one  set  10x1 
Jan.  17,  1917.  April  21  t 
7x11  and  1  set  10x15.  Lis 
.  Send  for  descriptive  folder  and 

ANWAY  GRIPPER  CO., 


good,  don’t  it? 


'  whIleTu-waitI 

Rubber  Stamp  Making  Outfits  • 

Require  only  eight  minutes  to  make  rubber  stamps.  Will  ■ 
also  make  HARD  RUBBER  STEREOTYPES  for  printing.  I 
A  few  dollars  buys  complete  outfit.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  BARTON  MFG.  CO.,  89  Duane  St.,  New  York  City  I 


New  and  Rebuilt  Printing  Machinery 

Printers’  Supplies  Job  Presses  Folding  Machines 
Paper  Cutters  Electric  Welding  Cylinder  Presses 

R.  W.  HARTNETT  CO.,  402-4-6  Race  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMPBELL  PRINTING  PRESS 
REPAIR  PARTS  COMPANY 

Do  not  discard  your  Campbell  Presses.  We  supply  parts  promptly 
for  all  the  different  styles  and  are  sole  owners  of  the  shop  rights. 

We  carry  all  the  original  drawings  and  patterns  and  a  large  stock. 
Works:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York  Office:  Pulitzer  Building 
Avoid  delay  when  needing  repairs  by  sending  orders  direct  to  office. 


ADD  TO  YOUR  PROFITS 

By  Taking  Orders  for  Bonds 

Write  for  particulars  to 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Bond  Specialists 

206  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ROUGHING',,...,,.,,, 

tions,  gold-bronze  printing  and  high-grade  work  of  e 


ving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  order 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


POLLOCK’S  NEWS 

You  can  reach  2,400  Editors  and  Publishers  in  the  Northwest — 
the  wide-awake  ones — every  month  with  your  selling  message, 
through  the  columns  of  Pollock’s  News.  Send  for  sample 
and  rate  card.  710  TEMPLE  COURT,  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Stand  Behind  the  Men  Behind  the  Guns 


Buy  a 

Liberty  Loan  Bond 

and  Help  Win  the  War 

INTEREST  3V2% 

Issued  by  the  United  States  Government 
Denominations— $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000,  $50,000  and  $100,000 
First  Payment  as  low  as  One  Dollar 

You  have  until  August  30,  1917,  to  pay  in  full  for  your  bonds. 

Ask  any  Banker,  Postmaster,  Express  Company  or  Merchant  for  an 

Official  Application  Blank  and 

Apply  for  Your  Liberty  Loan  Bond  To-day 

A  Tribute  to  the  Flag  and  the  Safest  Investment  in  the  World 

“Wars  can  not  be  conducted  without  money.  It  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  provided.  In  this  war  it  is  the  most  immediate  help  —  the  most 
effective  help  that  we  can  give.  We  must  not  be  content  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  two  billion  dollars — we  must  oversubscribe  this  loan  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  America  is  stirred  to  the  depths  and  aroused  to  the  summit  of 
her  greatness  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Let  us  not  endanger  success  by 
complacent  optimism.  Let  us  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  some  one  else  will  subscribe  the  required  amount.  Let  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  land  make  it  his  or  her  business  to  subscribe  to  the 
Liberty  Loan  immediately,  and  if  they  can  not  subscribe  themselves, 
let  them  induce  somebody  else  to  subscribe.  Provide  the  Government 
with  the  funds  indispensably  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
give  notice  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  that  we  have  billions  to 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

“Buy  a  Liberty  Bond  to-day;  do  not  put  it  off  until  to-morrow.  Every 
dollar  provided  quickly  and  expended  wisely  will  shorten  the  war  and 
save  human  life.”  SECRETARY  W.  G.  McADOO, 

May  14,  1917. 


A  Liberty  Loan  Bond  is  Uncle  Sam’s  Promise  to  Pay  and 


** 

ne  is  w  ortn  ^^,uuu,uuu,uuu 
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Important  Announcement 

ABOUT  THE 

Patriotic  Poster  Contest 

\ 

Recently  we  decided  to  inaugurate  a  contest  in  poster  stamp  design  and  printing,  and 
a  limited  number  of  circulars  announcing  the  fact  were  issued.  We  have  since  decided 
to  make  the  contest  more  important  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  but  because  the 
postal  regulations  do  not  permit  the  changing  of  conditions  in  a  contest  once  they  have 
been  stated  we  therefore  hereby  announce  that  our  previous  offers  of  prizes  are  entirely 
withdrawn.  A  new  contest  has  been  inaugurated,  the  conditions  of  which  are  as  follows : 

First  Prize  ...  -  $200.00 

Second  Prize  -  -  -  -  100.00 

Third  Prize  ....  50.00 

This  contest  of  skill  is  open  to  designers,  artists,  printers  or  employees  of  print-shops 
without  restriction  of  any  kind. 

The  design  is  to  be  of  a  patriotic  nature,  such  as  flag,  sticker,  emblem,  shield,  patriotic 
poster  stamp,  etc. 

The  conditions  are  very  few  and  simple,  principal  ones  being  that  the  design  must  be 
of  a  patriotic  nature  and  printed  on  gummed  paper.  We  do  not  care  what  grade  or 
what  manufacturer’s  gummed  paper  is  used.  Simply  advise  us  when  sending  in  your 
design  what  grade  was  used.  If  the  contestant  desires  we  will  furnish  free  of  charge  any 
one  of  our  grades  to  be  selected  by  the  contestant  (the  grade  of  paper  will  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  judges). 

The  design  must  not  show  any  advertising. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  specimens  submitted,  judged  on  the  following  basis : 

1 .  General  attractiveness. 

2.  Artistic  quality  of  design. 

3.  As  a  specimen  of  printing. 

Please  note  that  this  contest  is  not  of  a  mercenary  nature.  The  design  submitted 
still  remains  the  property  of  the  contestant  by  whom  it  is  submitted,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  adjudged  a  prize  winner  or  not.  We  do  not  retain  possession  of  any  design  submitted. 

Send  us,  therefore,  the  sticker  or  poster  stamps,  etc.,  you  are  now  selling  as  a  patriotic 
emblem.  It  is  absolutely  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  a  new  design,  if 
you  have  one  you  are  already  distributing.  Simply  enter  that  one  in  the  contest. 

The  contest  will  close  at  midnight  of  July  31.  No  entries  accepted  that  bear  a  later 
postoffice  date. 

Don't  delay.  Send  for  entry  blanks  now. 

IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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COLOR 

AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  PRINTING 

■« 

HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  INK 

By 

E-C*  ANDREWS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


IT  has  been  asserted  that  out  of  ten  men 
who  go  into  the  printing  business  only 
one  lasts  ten  years.  Why?  Because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  facts.  Their  estimate 
ing  is  guessing,  and 

GUESSING  IS  A 
GAMBLE 

To  take  the  gamble  out  of  estimating  ink 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  book.  Still 
more  important  is  to  know  the  relations 
of  colors  to  each  other — their  distributive 
percentages  of  carrying  power — their 
balances  in  color  strength. 

SIXTY  PAGES  OF  COLOR  EXAMPLES 

PRICE:  Five  Dollars.  Postage  15  cents  extra. 


Five  Hundred  Copies  Printed 


COLOR 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  PRINTING 

By  E.  C.  Andrews 

HE  author’s  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficulties  that 
commonly  beset  the  printer  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  in 
colorwork  has  enabled  him  to  put 
into  this  book  much  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  value. 

The  thorough  way  in  which  the 
author  treats  the  subject  has  been 
praised  by  authorities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Price,  $2.00.  Poslage,  10  cents  extra. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


For  the  Good  of  the 
Trade  in  General, 
andYour  Business 
in  Particular— Read 
These  Books 

COLOR  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
PRINTING.  By  E.  C.  Andrews.  Price  $2.00. 
LETTERS  AND  LETTER  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION.  By  F.  J.  Trezise.  Price  $2.00. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN. 

By  E.  A.  Batchelder.  Price  $3.00. 
IMPOSITION— A  Handbook. 

By  F.  J.  Trezise.  Price  $1.00. 
TYPOGRAPHY  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

By  F.  J.  Trezise.  Price  $2.00. 
THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

By  John  H.  Vanderpoel.  Price  $2.00. 
For  Sale  by 

The  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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Book  Review  : 

“A  Collection  of  Poor  Richard's  Sayings".  392 
Offset,  Photolithography  and  Tin-Plate 

Decoration,  The  Latest  Book  on .  392 
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Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  Protect¬ 
ing  Water  Supply  for  Paper  Mills.  . .  400 

Miami  Chief .  381 

One  at  a  Time,  Please .  375 

Plain  Printing  Types  —  Bold  Face .  371 

Robert  Gair  Company,  Brooklyn,  New 

York,  The  Plant  of  the .  372 

Incidents  in  Foreign  Graphic  Circles .  341 

International  Association  of  Manufacturing 

Photoengravers,  Convention  of .  390 


Process  Engraving: 

Art  Schools  in  New  York .  344 

Copper  and  Enamel,  Economy  in .  344 

Copper,  A  Substitute  for.  Wanted .  343 

Enamel  for  Zinc .  343 

Fruwith’s  Automatic  Focusing  System. . .  343 

•  Orloff  Color  Process,  The .  343- 

Photoengraving  Machinery,  New .  344 

Photographs,  C.olors  for  Retouching .  344- 

Plate  Engraving  and  Photoengraving _ 343 


We 

British  Printer 

The  “National  Journal”  of 
the  British  Printing  Trades 

Contains  expert  information  on 
Technical  Trade  Matters.  Hints 
on  Every-day  Work.  Pictorial 
Reproductions  in  colours.  Origi¬ 
nal  Job  Designs  and  Suggestions 
with  each  issue. 

PUBLISHED  BI-MONTHLY,  $2.00 
PER  ANNUM.  SAMPLE  COPY 
35  CENTS,  POST  FREE 


Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London, W.  C. 


The  Results  of  the 
“TIFFANY” 

Advertisement  Contest 

Appeared  in  the 

MAY  20 

NUMBER  OF 

The  American  Printer 

Why  not  subscribe,  having 
your  subscription  begin 
with  the  May  20  number? 
$3.00  a  year. 

Oswald  Publishing  Company 

344  West  38th  Street,  New  York 


Send  for  a  copy  —  it’s  free 

Whether  you  are  an  employer 
or  employee,  foreman  or 
apprentice,  or  simply  interested 
in  printing  from  the  “user’s” 
standpoint,  you  will  find  at  least 
one  book  listed  in  this  catalogue 
that  will  be  worth  many  times 
its  price,  in  the  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  it  offers  for  making  your 
work  easier  and  more  profitable. 

We  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


The  Printing  Art 

‘  ‘  The  Fashionplate  o  f  Frinterdom 

THIS  MAGAZINE  is  issued  monthly 
in  the  interests  of  printers,  publishers, 
designers,  engravers,  advertising  men  and 
others.  Its  articles  relate  to  the  constructive 
phases  of  printing  and  advertising.  It  conveys 
information  of  real  value  and  interest.  It  pre¬ 
sents  regularly  the  new  things  in  type,  design, 
colorwork,  the  reproductive  processes,  and  other 
features  of  the  graphic  arts.  The  exhibits 
include  examples  from  the  leading  publishing 
houses,  printers  and  engravers,  and  afford  the 
most  comprehensive  showing  ever  made  of 
American  printing  and  engraving.  The  size  of 
The  Printing  Art  is  9x12  inches.  It  has  over  one 
hundred  pages  every  month.  The  annual  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  $3  in  advance;  single  copies,  30 
cents.  Foreign  price,  $5peryear,  including  post¬ 
age.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $3.75  per  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  The  Printing  Art, 
send  10  cts.  in  postage  and  mention  this  adver¬ 
tisement  and  we  will  mail  you  a  specimen  copy. 

ISSUED  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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Balance 


What  do  you  know  about  itf 


HE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  defines  Balance 


thus:  “To  bring  into  or  keep  in  equilibrium;  hence, 


to  move  up  and  down,”  etc.  Balance  is  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  influence  one  way 
is  stabilized  by  an  equal  influence  the  opposite. 

Balance  is  essential  to  any  good  type-design.  The 
parts  must  appear  on  the  page  in  such  positions  that 
equilibrium  or  poise  is  apparent. 

Do  you  understand  the  application  of  balance  to 
typographic  design  ?  You  should  !  You  can  ! 

It  is  made  plain  in  several  lessons  of 


COURSE 


If  you  would  do  good  work,  better  work,  you  must 
know  BALANCE  among  other  things.  Go  about  your 
work  understandingly.  Know  why  you  do  this,  why  that. 

This  great  course  which  comes  to  you  in  your  home  or  in  your  work¬ 
room  has  been  the  means  of  lifting  many  printers  above  the  commonplace 
—  has  enabled  them  to  do  better  work  and  command  better  wages. 
It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 


A  handsome  book  explains  all. 
It  is  sent  free  on  request. 


The  I.T.  U.  COMMISSION 


632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When 


Writing 


to  Advertisers. 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties,  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Co  -With  BROTHER  JONATHAN 
BOND  to  ^et  Business 

One  of  the  chief  qualities  of  Brother  Jonathan  Bond  letterheads 
is  that  they  bring,  back  what  they  £o  after.  They  do  more  than 
simply  carry  messages — they  tell  the  recipient  immediately, 
without  any  “ifs”  or  “ands”  that  the  writer  means  business. 
Such  a  paper  is  bound  to  aid  the  printer  in  building  a  better 
stationery  business.  “Go  with  Brother  Jonathan  Bond  to  &et 
business’’  is  a  recommendation  that  you  should  seriously  heed. 
Place  samples  of  the  paper  before  your  prospect,  and  see  if  the 
paper  doesn’t  sell  itself.  It  will  win  the  heart  of  any  &ood 
business  man  for  it  is  made  after  his  highest  ideals  as  to  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  g,ood  business  Writing  Paper. 

Distributors  of  Brother  Jonathan  Bond  and  other  “Butler  Brands” 


Type  Co".  .  City  oi 


ESTABLISHED  1844 


J.  W  Builer  Paper  Company 

Chicago 


Detroit 


Indianapolis 


4-1 
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CHALLENGE^^$df  STEEL 


NEWS 


GALLEYS 


A  Link  in  the  Chain  of  Printing  Profits 

AS  an  all-purpose  job  galley,  for  book  and  catalog  work,  tabular  matter  and  other  forms  neces- 
JLx.  sitating  clean,  accurate  proofing  —  as  a  newspaper  galley,  in  the  ad-alley,  in  make-up,  in 
the  mailing  department  —  as  a  storage  galley  in  connection  with  modern  storage  galley  systems  — 

Challenge  Pressed  Steel  Galleys 

form  an  indestructible  link  in  the  chain  of  printing  profits  that  no  progressive  printer  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Your  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  CHALLENGE 
NON-REMOVABLE  AND  REMOVABLE  GALLEY  LOCKS 
designed  for  use  on  Challenge  Pressed,  Steel  Galleys.  The  NON¬ 
REMOVABLE  LOCK  is  of  particular  value  in  newspaper  offices 
in  connection  with  the  two  new  sizes  of  newspaper  galleys —  13 
picas  plus  I  point  and  26^  picas  plus  2  points.  This  lock  can 
not  become  detached  from  the  galley  and  lost.  It  is  always  in 
place  and  always  ready  for  use.  The  REMOVABLE  LOCK 
clamps  the  side  of  the  galley  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Non- 
Removable.  It  can,  however,  be  removed  from  the  galley  if 
desired.  Both  of  these  locks  are  simple,  efficient  and  inexpensive. 

I  Have  you  received  YOUR  FREE  SAMPLE  GALLEY  and 

LOCK  ?  If  not ,  send  for  it  at  once, indicating  your  preference  of  lock. 

Challenge  Pressed  Steel  Galleys  in  all  standard  job,  news  and  mail¬ 
ing  sizes,  also  Challenge  Galley  Locks,  are  carried  in  stock  and  sold  by  type  founders  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

Special  sizes  to  order.  Remember  the  word  “  Challenge”  when  ordering  —  it  is  a  guarantee  of  100%  value. 

THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  CO. 


.  Challenge  Non-Re 


Chicago,  124  S.  5th  Ave. 


GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 


New  York,  38  Park  Row 


Morgan  Expansion  Roller  Truck 


Why  You  Need  These  Trucks 

This  truck  slips  on  the  roller  core  exactly  the  same  as  the  old- 
style  truck,  and  enables  the  pressman  in  the  fraction  of  a 
minute  to  adjust  his  rollers  with  the  same  nicety  as  on  a 
cylinder  press. 

All  bearers  can  be  thrown  away  when  presses  are  equipped 
with  Morgan  Trucks.  One  line  of  script  can  be  printed  per¬ 
fectly,  using  three  rollers,  if  adjusted  with  Morgan  Trucks. 
See  the  dents  in  the  press  tracks  where  the  steel  trucks  bang 
off  the  disc.  Those  tracks  would  be  perfect  after  a  hundred 
years’  use  with  Morgan  Trucks. 

Morgan  Trucks  will  last  forever  with  a  change  of  the  rubber 
tires  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

NOISELESS.  One  large  plant  which  has  in  use  twenty-three 
sets  of  Morgan  Trucks  writes:  “The  trucks  are  worth  the 
price  for  the  noiseless  feature  alone.” 

Sold  with  our  unlimited  guarantee  to  be  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  device  and  to  accomplish  the  results  claimed  for  it. 

PRICES  (Including  Wrench) 

8x  12,  C.  &  P _ set  of  6,  $5.00  10x15,  Golding - set  of  6,  $5.00 

iox  15,  C.  &  P _ set  of  6,  $5.00  12x18,  Golding _ set  of  6, 16.00 

12x18,  C.  &  P _ set  of  6,  $6.00  12x18,  Golding _ set  of  8,  $8.00 

14$  x  22,  C.  &  P set  of  8,  S8.00  Extra  rubber  tires..  JSi. 00  per  doz. 

For  Sale  by  Type  Founders  and  Supply  Houses  or  sent  C.  O.  D.  plus  25  cents 
for  Parcel  Post. 

The  Morgan  Expansion  Roller  Truck  Company 
319  N.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Ask  Us 

To  Show  YOU 

how  Cross  Feeders  will  increase  your  cylinder- 
press  output  20  to  30  per  cent  over  hand-feeding. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  CO.,  De3ToitYD^iasC^UCaanta:  S an' Francisco.  To?on 


CROSS 

CONTINUOUS 

FEEDER 


View  in  the  press-room  of 
The  Sullivan  Printing 
Works  Co.,  showing 
Cross  Feeders  on  their 
cylinder  presses 
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The  MonitorSystem 

of  automatic  machine  control  secures 
maximum  production  from  motor- 
driven  printing  machinery  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Requires  the  least  possible 
adjustment  to  meet  wide  ranges  of 
speed  variation — and  once  adjusted 
takes  none  of  the  operator’s  time — 
his  entire  efforts  can  be  devoted 
to  production. 

‘Just  Press  a  Button 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  Original 
System  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
application  to  your  requirements. 

MonitorController 

Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 


Put  the  binding  into 
Bookbinding  by  using 


KING  OF  ALL  BINDING  PASTES 


REX  binds  —  ask  us  why 
Then  you  try.  Then  you  buy 
For  the  reason  why 
And  a  sample  to  try 

Address 

PATENT  CEREALS  CO. 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


The  One  Machine 
that  Saws  and  Trims 
in  One  Operation 

You  may  prefer  to  chop 
slugs  with  lead 


secondary  operation  on  a 
Routs  make-shift  saw,  but  when 

you  want  to  cut  slugs  f°r 

You  will  buy 
The  Miller 
Saw-Trimmer 


*AnMufe?lw’c± 

buying  point — but  it 
7  at  the  profit  Point. 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Company 


There’s  a  heap  of  differen 
getting  by  with  a  profit. 
a  little  more  money  at  th< 
saves  a  big  bundle  of  mont 


Reduce  the  Running  Expense 
of  Your  Pressroom  with  the 

Horton  vV^r  Pulley 

It  Controls  the  Speed  of  Your  Press -it 
Gives  You  the  Exact  Speed  You  Want 
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Tatum  Multiple 
Spindle  Paper  Drill 

WITH  AUTOMATIC 
LIFT  ATTACHMENT 

For  drilling  two  or  more  holes  from  lVs  inches 
minimum  to  12%  inches  maximum  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  through  stock  as  thick  as  two  inches.  Holes 
clean  all  the  way  through.  Much  more  rapid  than 
an  ordinary  punching  operation. 

Automatic  lift  attachment  insures  uniform  speed 
and  ease  of  operation  and  permits  operator  to 
give  entire  attention  to  the  feeding  of  the  stock. 

Also  furnished  without  automatic  lift  attachment  if  desired. 

Full  information  and  prices  upon  request. 

Gold  Medal  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 

58  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOW 


The  Sam’l  C.  Tatum  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  “THE  LINE  OF  TRUE  MERIT" 


Not  One  Cent  for  Repairs  on  a 


KIMBLE 

ALTERNATING  1\  \  I 

CURRENT  IVlvJ  1  V_JrV 


/KIMBLEV 

VcxioIoRs/ 


— says  Luther  M.  Cope  of  Scottda/e,  Pa.: 

“I  have  used  one  of  your  variable  speed  motors  constantly  on  an 
8x12  press  for  about  5  years  without  one  cent  for  repairs  for 
that  time.  I  am  considering  putting  in  another  press,  which  will 
certainly  have  a  Kimble.” 

The  Kimble  Motor  is  the  ideal  motor  for  print  shop  use. 

KIMBLE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

635  North  Western  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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Which  Composing  Machine? 

These  representative  printers  have  discarded  slug 
machines  and  now  use  Monotypes  exclusively ,  having 
demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  the  Monotype  in  their 
plants  from  every  standpoint.  Nothing  is  too  intricate 
or  too  good  to  be  produced  on  the  MONOTYPE. 

THE  HUGH  STEPHENS  PRINTING  CO.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  say: 

ATLANTIC  PRINTING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  say: 

experience” tha^ 

SAULTS  &  POLLARD,  Winnipeg,  Can.,  say: 

CANTWELL  PRINTING  CO.,  Madison,  Wis.,  say: 

MODERN  PRINTING  CO.,  Montreal,  Can.,  say: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,  Chicago,  III.,  say: 

gisy™ 

THE  EDDY  PRESS  CORPORATION,  Cumberland,  Md.,  say: 

the  Mondtype”  we  are 

THE  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  say: 

REDFIELD  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  New  York,  V.  Y.,  say: 

CON.  P.  CURRAN  PRINTING  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  say: 

FRANCIS  EMORY  FITCH,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  says: 

Don’t  be  misled  by  statements  of  preference  for  one  kind  of  machine 
that  is  not  demonstrated  by  the  discarding  of  the  other,  or  which  is 
not  based  upon  actual  experience  with  both  styles  of  machines. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK:  World  Building 
BOSTON:  Wentworth  Building 


CHICAGO:  Plymouth  Building 
TORONTO:  Lumsden  Building 
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JAENECKE-AULT  CO. 


Successors  to 


Checks  are 
money” 


i^JAENECKE 

PRINTING  INK  CO. 


CHAS.  H.  AULT,  President  and  Treasurer 

You  Like  a  Square  Deal 
Don’t  You? 

We  do.  Most  people  do. 
They're  entitled  to  it. 
You'll  get  it  from  us — with 
three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  successful  ink  ex¬ 
perience  behind  it.  That's 
something.  Isn't  it? 

Branch  Offices  in 

New  York  Baltimore  Chicago 
New  Orleans 

And  From  Jobbers  Everywhere 


Export  Orders  Intelligently  and  Honestly  Executed  on 
Satisfactory  Terms  of  Payment.  Inquiries  Solicited 


FINE  PRINTINGS. LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


This  is  an  American  corporation  owned  and  operated  by  Americans 


FOR  SALE 

(SECONDHAND) 

Two  No.  1  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Machines. 
One  Mergenthaler  Lead  and  Rule  Caster. 

One  Bronzer,  to  take  sheet  17  x  22. 

One  Singer  Sewer,  style  16-81. 

One  White  Numbering  Machine. 

One  Vandercook  Proof  Press,  10x15. 
California  Job  Cases  (italic,  caps,  etc.) 

One  Thompson  Typecaster. 

One  Seybold  14  x  16  Embosser. 

One  Seybold  Book  Compressor. 

One  Crawley  Rounder  and  Backer. 

One  Smyth  No.  4  Book  Sewer. 

Two  Smyth  No.  3  Book  Sewers. 

One  Rotary  Board  Beveler. 

Two  Sanborn  Standing  Presses,  21x29. 

Two  Latham  Standing  Presses,  20x28. 

One  Fuchs  &  Lang  Rougher. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  COMPLETE  DETAILS 
FURNISHED  PROMPTLY 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  CO. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  thing  you 
believe  in 

you  can  always  sell.  Y ou  know  how  easily 
check  raisers  can  operate  upon  checks 
made  on  plain  paper.  Y ou  know  t  hat  banks 
can  protect  themselves  and  their  depositors 
by  having  their  checks  made  on  National 
Safety  Paper,  or  you  can  easily  satisfy 
yourself  that  this  is  so. 

You  believe  banks  need  the  protection 
National  Safety  Paper  gives.  Then  you 
can  sell  it,  not  once,  but  regularly.  You’ll 
find  it  profitable  business. 

Send  for  samples 

George  LaMonte  &  Son 

Founded  1871 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 


? 


EVERY  PRINTER 

who  uses  A.  C.  current  should  have  some 
of  these 

Single-Phase  Job-Press  Motors 

Safely  First  and  Both  Hands  Free 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 


OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Mein  Offices: 

527-531  W.  34th  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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The  Babcock  Optimus 

Number  43 


Every  requisite  for  fine  half-tone  and  colorwork  or  for  rapid 
commercial  printing  is  built  into 

The  Babcock  Optimus  No.  43 

All  composition  rollers  are  interchangeable.  The  distribution 
is  not  excelled  on  any  press  of  any  size  or  make.  It  prints 
anything  from  a  postal  card  to  a  25  x  38  sheet  and  can  print 
a  26x40.  The  press  runs  easily  and  quietly  at  2,500  per 
hour,  stands  low,  takes  up  little  room,  is  conveniently  handled 
and,  with  our  other  pony  presses,  has  never  been  approached 
in  efficiency  in  printing  small  forms  with  big  profits.  It’s  a 
small  machine  for  big  business. 

See  the  Babcock  Optimus  No.  43  at  Work 

Our  Best  Advertisements  Are  Not  Printed- — They  Print. 


The  Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Company 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  General  Western  Agents,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Seattle 
Miller  &  Richard,  General  Agents  for  Canada  —  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
F.  H.  Boynton,  Sales  Agent,  86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London,  E.  C. 


Please  Mt 
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New  Era  Multi-Process  Press 


This  is  the  Era  of  Specialists 
This  is  the  Press  for  Specialties 


5,000—8,000  IMPRESSIONS  PER  HOUR 
Can  Be  Assembled  to  Print  in  ANY 
NUMBER  of  COLORS  on  ONE  or  BOTH 
SIDES  of  Stock 
Uses  Flat  Plates  or  Type 
Automatic  Roll  Feed 


Z?w//^The  RegmaCompany  High-Grade  Specialties 

217  Marbridge  Building,  47  West  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  New  York  City 


lone on 


C.  R.  Carver  Company 


Canadian  Agents: 


N.  W.  Cor.  Twentieth  and  Clearfield  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Carver  Automatic  Die  and 

Plate  Presses 


being  constructed  of  the  best  grade 
of  material  and  under  the  most 
careful  mechanical  supervision,  are 
able  to  produce  the  largest  quantity 
of  the  highest  grade  work  in  a 
given  time. 

They  have  the  largest  sheet  feeding  capacity. 

The  cloth  wipe  for  steel  and  copper  plate 
work  is  used  on  CARVER  PRESSES  only. 
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HOW 


OSWEGO  GUTTING  MACHINES 

are  INTERKNIT  with  the  great  industrial  fabric  of  the  United  States  is  evidenced  by 
this  list  of  some  of  the  users  of  the  new  Oswego  Rapid-Production  Cutting  Machines: 


The  United  States  Government 
Many  Bank  Note  Companies 
Blank  Book  Manufacturers 
Camera  Manufacturers 
Card  Index  Makers 
Chemists 


Clothing  Manufacturers 
Educational  Institutions 
Envelope  Manufacturers 
Food  Product  Makers 
Insurance  Companies 
Machinery  Makers 


Newspapers 

Paper  Mills  and  Dealers 
Printers 
Public  Services 
Textile  Manufacturers 
Shoe  Manufacturers,  Etc. 


Furthermore,  the  largest  and  finest  concerns  in  the  United  States  are  customers  of  Oswego 
Machine  Works,  and  have  been  for  many  years  depending  upon  the  development  of 
Oswego  Cutting  Machine  Service  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  and  the  increasing 
of  the  quantity  of  their  product. 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY,  Jr.,  Proprietor 

OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office:  Room  2720,  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Cutting  Machines  Exclusively 


Ninety  Sizes  and  Styles.  All  generally  in  stock  for  instant  shipment.  The  Oswego  and  the  Brown  &  Carver,  1 6-inch  to  108-inch. 
For  Paper,  Board,  .Cloth,  Foil,  Leather,  Celluloid,  Rubber,  Cork,  Etc. 

Sent  on  request:  The  remarkable  list  of  SOME  USERS,  embracing  the  entire  globe. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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The  IMPROVED 
PEARL  PRESS 


The  Lowest  Priced  Job  Press  Made 


SAVES 

Labor,  Power,  Type,  Floor 
Space  in  Every  Operation 

The  Pearl  is  a  small  press  for  small  work.  Rapid, 
strong,  convenient  and  the  lowest  priced  power 
press  on  the  market.  It  has  an  impression  throw- 
off,  automatic  ink  supply,  automatic  belt  shipper 
and  quick  stop  brake.  Easy  control  for  safety  and 
rapidity  of  operation.  It  can  be  accurately  fed 
by  the  average  feeder  at  a  higher  speed  than  on 
any  other  platen  press.  Very  efficient  motor 
equipment  as  illustrated. 

The  Pearl  means  a  reduction  in  the 
actual  percentage  of  cost  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  small  work. 

Increased  efficiency  is  enjoyed  by  its  use  in  reliev¬ 
ing  the  larger  and  more  expensive  presses  of  short 
runs  and  small  forms. 

Plant  efficiency — a  basis  for  reasonable  cost — a 
real  salary  and  an  honest  profit  is  interestingly 
treated  from  a  practical  standpoint  in  our  booklet, 
“Speed,  Capacity  and  Quality.”  Ask  for  it. 

Golding  Manufacturing  Go. 

Franklin,  Mass. 

Additional  Products:  Golding  Jobbers,  Pearl  and  Gold¬ 
ing  Cutters,  Hot  Embossers,  and  various  Printers’  Tools. 
NEW  YORK:  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO:  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 
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THE  SCOTT 

Rotary  Offset  Press  with  Patented 
Pile  Delivery 

Does  away  entirely  with  the  handling  of  freshly  printed  sheets,  as  the  product  is  placed  on 
delivery  board  which  is  lowered  automatically  to  truck  and  wheeled  away,  from  either  side  of 
press  or  in  front  as  desired.  This  delivery  can  be  placed  on  any  of  our  offset  presses. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Walter  Scott  &  Company  announce  that  they  are  owners  of  United  States 
Patent  815857,  which  absolutely  controls  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  a 
Rotary  Offset  Lithograph  Press  with  Pile  Delivery  of  the  style  now  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us  and  illustrated  here. 

WARNING 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  offset  press  with  a  Pile  Delivery  of  the  type 
shown  herewith  can  only  be  lawfully  obtained  from  Walter  Scott  &  Company, 
or  their  licensees,  and  all  rights  under  this  patent  will  be  fully  protected  and  all 
infringers  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  We  would  suggest  that 
any  one  interested  should  send  for  a  copy  of  this  patent  immediately,  and  if  you 
are  a  Lithographer  make  sure  that  any  Rotary  Offset  Lithograph  Press  with  Pile 
Delivery  you  use  or  purchase,  bears  patent  plate  with  our  patent  No.  815857. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT.  General  Manager 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  1457  Broadway  CHICAGO  OFFICE:  Monadnock  Block 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  Waltscott,  New  York  CODES  USED:  ABC  (5th  Edition)  and  Our  Own 
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This  Wonderful  Automatic 
CARD  MACHINE 


The  minute  you  watch  its  action,  speed,  quantity 
and  quality  of  output — it  sells  itself  without  argument. 

This  machine  is  for  ruling  index  cards — both  Strik¬ 
ing  and  Feint-Lining.  Unlimited  speed.  Think  of  it— 
40,000  cards  per  hour— automatic  feed,  perfect  work. 

This  machine  is  made  for  other  work  around  the 
bindery. 

Best  get  detailed  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  before  you 
buy  any  other. 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Our  Perfect  # 

Printing  Plates  # 

We  are  making  extra 
heavy  shell  plates  by 
a  lead  moulding  pro¬ 
cess  without  the  aid 

Printers  of  graphite;  an  ac¬ 
complishment  that 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  turn  out  exact, 
precise  and  perfect  reproductions  with 
every  atom  of  detail  preserved. 

MOREOVER  THESE  PLATES  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

“Wear  Like  a  Pig’s  Hose” 
and  register  to  a‘‘Knat’S  Hail*” 

There’s  more  to  this  process  than  can  be 
explained  here.  The  details  are  interest¬ 
ing— let  us  send  them  to  you  or  have  our 
man  see  you  personally.  Look  into  this 
before  tackling  that  particular  Job  you  have 
on  hand.  We’ll  send  you  samples  if  you  like. 

Write  now,  or  'phone.  We’re  prompt  and  speedy. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  C° 

24-30  SOUTH  1%  I  Franklin  2263-2264 

CLINTON  STREET  WlllCcISiO  Automatic  53-253 


Please 

Particular 


PRI  NTI  N  C 


Established.  1881 


DLOMGREN 

Dross- col 


Designers 

Engravers 

Electroiypers 

Nickeltypers 


3/2  Sherman  St. 

CHICAGO 
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Advertisers. 


Important  Announcement 

ABOUT  THE 

Patriotic  Poster  Contest 

Recently  we  decided  to  inaugurate  a  contest  in  poster  stamp  design  and  printing,  and 
a  limited  number  of  circulars  announcing  the  fact  were  issued.  We  have  since  decided 
to  make  the  contest  more  important  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  but  because  the 
postal  regulations  do  not  permit  the  changing  of  conditions  in  a  contest  once  they  have 
been  stated  we  therefore  hereby  announce  that  our  previous  offers  of  prizes  are  entirely 
withdrawn.  A  new  contest  has  been  inaugurated,  the  conditions  of  which  are  as  follows : 

First  Prize  -  -  -  -  $200.00 

Second  Prize  -  -  -  -  100.00 

Third  Prize  -  50.00 

This  contest  of  skill  is  open  to  designers,  artists,  printers  or  employees  of  print-shops 
without  restriction  of  any  kind. 

The  design  is  to  be  of  a  patriotic  nature,  such  as  flag,  sticker,  emblem,  shield,  patriotic 
poster  stamp,  etc. 

The  conditions  are  very  few  and  simple,  principal  ones  being  that  the  design  must  be 
of  a  patriotic  nature  and  printed  on  gummed  paper.  We  do  not  care  what  grade  or 
what  manufacturer’s  gummed  paper  is  used.  Simply  advise  us  when  sending  in  your 
design  what  grade  was  used.  If  the  contestant  desires  we  will  furnish  free  of  charge  any 
one  of  our  grades  to  be  selected  by  the  contestant  (the  grade  of  paper  will  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  judges). 

The  design  must  not  show  any  advertising. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  specimens  submitted,  judged  on  the  following  basis : 

1.  General  attractiveness. 

2.  Artistic  quality  of  design. 

3.  As  a  specimen  of  printing. 

Please  note  that  this  contest  is  not  of  a  mercenary  nature!  The  design  submitted 
still  remains  the  property  of  the  contestant  by  whom  it  is  submitted,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  adjudged  a  prize  winner  or  not.  We  do  not  retain  possession  of  any  design  submitted. 

Send  us,  therefore,  the  sticker  or  poster  stamps,  etc.,  you  are  now  selling  as  a  patriotic 
emblem.  It  is  absolutely  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  a  new  design,  if 
you  have  one  you  are  already  distributing.  Simply  enter  that  one  in  the  contest. 

The  contest  will  close  at  midnight  of  July  31.  No  entries  accepted  that  bear  a  later 
postoffice  date. 

Don't  delay.  Send  for  entry  blanks  now. 

IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

There  is  Money  in  Mak¬ 

INKS 

ing  Gummed  Labels 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 

if  you  use  the  paper  made  by 

SAMUEL  JONES  &  CO. 

It  is  non-curling,  gives  perfect  register  in 

WORLD’S  STANDARD  3  AND  4  COLOR 

PROCESS  INKS 

any  number  of  Colors,  and  will  not  stick 

together  through  atmospheric  conditions. 

-  . 

Write  for  Sample-book  and  Prices 

SPECIAL  OFFSET  INKS 

Booklet  of  specimen  Poster  Stamp  Shipping  Labels 

_ 

will  also  be  mailed  on  request 

Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK:  154-6-8 West  Eighteenth  Street 

CHICAGO:  536-8  South  Clark  Street 

Electricity  and  the 
Printing  Plant 

Electricity  is  being  used  more  ex¬ 
tensively  each  year.  This  is  due  to 
its  many  advantages  —  also  to  — 

Westinghouse 

Electrical  Equipment 

Few  installations  are  exactly  alike.  Each 
needs  individual  consideration.  Here’s 
where  Westinghouse  is  exceptionally  well 
equipped  to  serve  you. 

For  not  only  does  the  Westinghouse 
Engineering  staff  include  a  great  number 
of  experts  in  design  and  application,  but 
every  engineer  commands  the  knowledge 
of  every  other  engineer  in  the  big 
Westinghouse  corps.  This,  together  with 
equipment  that  bears  the  Westinghouse 
trade  mark  assures  you  of  the  highest 
quality  of  product  and  UNFAILING 
DEPENDABILITY. 

-<-m  Write  for  Booklet  318S 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
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in  Your  Line 


An  open  letter  to  all  Manufacturers  of  and 
Dealers  in  Printers’  Supplies  and  Equipment 

He  must  place  that  advertising  in 
the  medium  that  is  dominant  in  its 
field.  He  must  employ  that  medium 
with  force  and  regularity. 

To  dominate  in  the  line  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  the  manufacturer 
or  dealer  must  dominate  in  the 
medium  which  dominates  its  class. 

In  the  field  of  printing  and  allied 
industries,  The  Inland  Printer  is 
dominant. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  of  any  printing- trade 
paper. 

It  is  dominant,  furthermore,  because 
70  per  cent  of  its  readers  are  buyers 
of  equipment  and  supplies. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell  printers,  publishers, 
engravers,  binders,  etc.,  and  desire  to  be  domi¬ 
nant  in  your  field,  you  must  talk  to  possible — yes, 
probable — buyers  through  the  advertising  pages  of 

fSSfie  Inlan©  Pmottb®. 

Conceived  in  the  spirit  of  service,  organized  with  sound  ideas  of 
Business-Building  Efficiency,  and  founded  upon  the  principles  of  Im¬ 
partiality  and  Honest  Practices,  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  is  now 
the  most  far-reaching  and  influential  medium  of  the  printing  industry. 

The  Dominant  Medium 

Largest  Circulation  of  the  Printing  Business  Lowest  Rates 


Dominance  implies  BIGNESS  and 
BROADNESS. 

The  manufacturer  of  machinery  and 
supplies  for  sale  to  printers — as 
well  as  the  supply  man,  the  middle¬ 
man  between  manufacturer  and 
buyer  —  must  employ  dominant 
methods. 

His  ideals  must  be  high,  his  policy 
sound,  his  dealings  broad  gauged. 

In  every  activity  he  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  manner  that  speaks 
dominance. 

His  advertising — the  impression  of 
his  business  presented  to  the  public 
—  must  carry  the  impression  of 
Dominance  wherever  it  goes. 
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WHITING’S 

BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Meet  the  Demand  for 

Announcements,  Circulars,  Removal  Notices, 
Wedding  Invitations  and  kindred  purposes. 


INSTALL  A  SAMPLE  BOOK 

and  eliminate  the  risk  of  soiled  and  damaged  stock  on  your 
shelves.  This  book  contains  a  wide  variety  of  styles,  tints 
and  finishes  to  select  from  and  enables  you  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  the  most  exacting  customer.  The  installation 
of  this  book  entails  no  expense  to  you.  We  carry  stock  of 
all  numbers  represented  and  can  make  immediate  deliveries. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Mills  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


Latham  s  MONITOR 


Multiplex  Punch 

When  buying 
a  punching  machine 


don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  machine 
itself  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  various 
style  punching  members  you  will  eventually  buy. 
Therefore,  a  machine  which  is  not  mechanically 
correct,  and  which  does  not  drive  the  punches,  as 
they  should  be,  nor  with  the  proper  force,  will 
eat  up  your  profits  by  ruining  expensive 
punches  and  dies. 

Latham  Machinery  Co. 

NEW  YORK  Ann  and  Fulton  Streets  BOSTON 

45  Lafayette  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  130  Pearl  St. 
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HAMILTON 
Pressed  Steel  Galleys 

(Patented,  with  Jointless  Corner) 


The  need  of  a  strong,  serviceable  and  moderately  priced 
galley  for  use  in  connection  with  the  modern  method  of 
page  storage  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  this 
modern  printers’  tool. 

Hamilton  Steel  Galleys  are  of  uniform  thickness  in  all 
sizes— namely,  .050  of  an  inch.  They  have  rigid  beads 
formed  into  the  sides  and  ends,  which  stiffen  the  galley 
and  also  serve  as  a  gutter  for  dirt  and  water.  The  cor¬ 
ners  are  in  one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  galley  and  are 
formed  in  powerful  presses  made  for  the  purpose. 


Ample  stocks  of  Hamilton  Galleys  are  carried  by  rep¬ 
resentative  dealers  everywhere,  notwithstanding  the  pres¬ 
ent  scarcity  of  steel.  You  can 
get  galleys  for  that  big  job.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  the  Hamilton 
Galley  Storage  System  and  how 
it  saves  time  for  the  compositor, 
for  the  proof-reader,  for  the 
stoneman,  for  the  proofer,  and 

(Enlarged  view  of  patented  corner)  for  the  customer. 


The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 

Hamilton  Equipments  are  Carried  in  Stock  and  Sold  by  all  Prominent  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
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Everybody  uses  them, 

but  every  printer  can  not  print 
them  as  cheaply  and  profitably 
as  you  can  with  this 


MEISEL  PRESS 


A  Good  Specialty  Line  for  any  Printer 


It  will  help  to  keep  the  plant  busy  when 
competition  has  taken  ordinary  work 
away  from  you. 

It  is  not  only  a  Label  Press? 

This  MEISEL  will  do  other 
things  also  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  printer 
who  operates  with  ordinary 
equipment. 

Send  us  samples  of  any  work  you 
would  like  to  turn  out  at  lower 
machine  cost  and  we  will  show  you 
how  it  can  be  done  with  a  MEISEL. 
Pretty  fair  proposition,  that. 

MEISEL  PRESS  MFC.  GO. 

944-948  Dorchester  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


U.  P.  M. — The  Trade-Mark  of  Quality 


90% 

Our  neutralizer  business  during  the  past  year 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  90%  over 
that  of  the  year  previous  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  re-orders.  That  shows  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  our  customers  have  in 

The  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer 

These  customers  have  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer  is  an 
essential  feature  of  their  plant.  Every  increase  in  their  press  equipment  means  an  order  for  Neutralizers, 
as  these  hard-headed  business  men  know  that  such  an  order  assures  them  of  quality  product ,  maximum 
production  and  minimum  wastage. 

You  can  easily  put  your  plant  on  such  a  business-like  basis.  You  will  be  interested  to  see  how  this  can 
be  done.  No  up-to-date  printer  should  be  without  the  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer. 

May  we  send  you  our  Illustrated  Folder  No.  79? 

The  U.  P.  M.  stamp  of  quality  is  also  on  our  Vacuum  Bronzer  and  Automatic  Feeder 


United  Printing  Machineiy  Company 

vt)  SasttyLhSc.  loo  Summer  St  325$  Market  St 

New  York.  BOSTON  Chicago 


INCREASE 
IN  SALES 
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The  day  of  slow  cutters  is  past.  Speed 
costs  no  more.  Your  production  will  be 
handled  more  quickly  with  The  Seybold 
Dayton  Automatic  Cutting  Machine. 

Your  operators  have  confidence  in  the 
safety  devices  of  the  Seybold  Dayton: — the 
machine  is  the  most  convenient  to  feed  and 


operate  and  does  its  work  in  a  positive,  effi¬ 
cient  manner. 

It  is  a  combination  of  these  features  that 
makes  the  Dayton  the  fastest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  cutting  machine  on  the  market  to¬ 
day. 

Demonstration  or  literature  on  request. 


The  Seybold  Machine  Company 

MAKERS  OF 

HIGHEST  GRADE  MACHINERY 

For  Book-binders,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Paper  Mills,  Paper  Box  Makers,  Paper  Houses, 
Textile  Manufacturers,  Sample  Card  Houses,  Etc. 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY— DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 

NEW  YORK . THE  SEYBOLI)  MACHINE  COMPANY,  E.  P.  Lawson . 151-163  West  26th  Street 

CHICAGO . THE  SEYBOLI)  MACHINE  COMPANY,  C.  N.  Stevens . 112-114  West  Harrison  Street 

ATLANTA . .1.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  TORONTO . The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... Shattnek-Ny  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.  WINNIPEG . Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 

DALLAS . Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler  LONDON  . Smyth-Horne,  Ltd. 
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The  difference  between  Snowdrift  and  other  business 
papers  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  Its  remarkable  color 
alone  automatically  gives  it  a  definite  distinction. 
Snowdrift  is  a  snowy  sheet  of  such  dazzling  whiteness 
that  all  other  “white”  papers  appear  tinted  in  contrast. 
Against  this  beautiful  background,  writing  and  print¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds  stand  out  with  striking  and  effective 
clearness. 

The  unusual  finish  of  Snowdrift  makes  another  appeal 
to  buyers  who  like  novelty.  It  is  soft  and  smooth, 
with  plenty  of  firmness  and  strength.  It  prints  beau¬ 
tifully  and  is  most  attractive  in  every  way. 

Medium  priced. 

Your  customers  will  like  SNOWDRIFT. 

Have  you  samples  and  prices  ? 

MOUNTAIN  MILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

LEE,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Do  You  KnowThem  All? 

Byron  Weston  Company  papers  are  celebrated  for  service,  qual¬ 
ity,  finish  and  convenience.  Each  line  is  the  perfect  paper  for 
the  particular  work  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Strength,  firmness  and  “life”  make  these  stocks  especially 
durable  —  they  are  practically  indestructible  —  while  their  sur¬ 
face  is  splendid  for  printing  or  pen  work  of  any  kind. 

Besides  the  four  ledger  papers  —  the  famous  Byron  Weston 
Company  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Paper,  Flexo  Loose  Leaf, 
Waverly  Ledger  and  Typocount  —  there  is  the  new  Index  Ledger 
and  the  Defiance  Bond.  Defiance  Bond  is  a  business  stationery 
of  the  grade  of  the  Linen  Ledger. 

Users  of  B-W  Papers  are  good  customers — cultivate  them 
May  we  send  you  samples  and  prices? 

BYRON  WESTON  COMPANY 

“  The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berkshires” 

DALTON,  MASS. 


Be  Sure  You  Are  Right 
Then  Go  Ahead” 


AST  week  a  printer  from  Ohio,  a  man  who  follows  old  Davey 
Crockett’s  advice,  “be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead,” 
gave  his  dealer  an  order  for  an  Advance  Lever  Cutter. 
THESE  are  his  exact  words  when  he  placed  the  order:  “I’ve 
pulled  the  lever  on  a  good  many  lever  cutters,  but  that  new 
ADVANCE  that  Bill  ‘So  and  So’  just  installed  down  my  way, 
is  the  slickest  and  easiest  cutting  lever  cutter  I  ever  operated, 
and  I  want  one  just  like  it.”  That  man  knew  that  the 
ADVANCE  would  not  only  lighten  his  labor,  but  that  it  would 
also  increase  his  production  and  his  profits. 


EASY  Cutting  and  Permanent  Accuracy  are  the  two  great  out¬ 
standing  features  that  emphatically  distinguish  the  ADVANCE 
from  other  cutters.  They  insure  you,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
maximum  output  with  minimum  labor.  Built  in  all  sizes.  Write 
for  descriptive  matter.  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  typefounders 
and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 


THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  CO. 


GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 
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Reliable 

Printers* 

Rollers 

Sami  Bingham’s  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

88-90  South  13th  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

5 14  =>5 16  Clark  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1285  West  Second  Street 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Shuey  Factories  Building 
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HICKOK 

Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

This  feeder  is  a  finished  product.  It  is  as  efficient 
in  Job  Ruling  as  on  long  runs.  It  has  no  equal  on 
the  market  to-day.  No  one  who  does  paper  ruling 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  efficient  profit  producer. 

THE  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFC.  CO. 

HARRISBURG.  PA..  U.  S.  A. 

Paper  Ruling  Machines,  Ruling  Pens  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery 


Commended  for  Commercial 
Stationery 

WORTH  CONSIDERING 

The  low-priced  paper  always  has  its  uses  in  the 
business  world  —  this  is  particularly  true  at  the 
present  time. 

(!9li>  g’hrlburue  is  a  very  presentable,  practical,  inex¬ 
pensive  commercial  paper.  The  quality  is  remark¬ 
ably  good  for  the  money;  a  sheet  of  (®Iii  g’firlburne 
will  easily  withstand  all  ordinary  use  and  still  appear 
fresh  and  attractive. 

Its  glazed  finish  makes  this  stock  pleasing,  and  easy 
to  use,  for  both  printing  and  pen  work. 


Price  to  Printers  :  19c  per  Pound,  in 
Case  Lots,  East  of  the  Mississippi 

Mountain  Mill  Paper  Company 

Lee,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts 


WHEN  GOOD  PRINTERS  AGREE 
THERE  IS  NO  ROOM  FOR  DOUBT 

Any  good  printer  can  point  to  the  “Indian  Brand”  trade-mark 
and  tell  you  at  least  half  a  dozen  reasons  why  it  stands  for  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  in  gummed  stock. 

Indian  Brand  Gummed  Paper  is  made  to  print;  its  smooth  sur¬ 
face  is  carefully  finished  to  take  clean,  bright  impressions  from 
type,  and  the  stock  is  so  manipulated  after  gumming  that  it 
becomes  as  nearly  non-curling  as  it  is  a  possibility  to  make  any 
gummed  paper. 

Packed  moisture-proof,  “Indian  Brand”  comes  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition  and  remains  dry  until  properly  moistened.  Then  it  sticks 
instantly,  and  remains  stuck. 

The  fine,  firm  stock  of  which  “Indian  Brand”  is  made  is  strong, 
even  and  easy  to  handle. 

Prove  these  points  on  your  own  press.  We’ll  gladly  supply 

Nashua  Gummed  &  Coated  Paper  Company 

NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

HIBBBn 


Ask  Us 

Printers  who  have  much  electrotyping 
would  do  well  to  consult  the  electrotyper 
to  learn  how  best  to  handle  the  forms  to 
be  sent  to  the  foundry.  There  is  always 

Ask  Us 

“a  better  way,”  the  thing  is  to  find  it. 

— Ben  Franklin  Monthly. 

BY  MAIL 

DINSE,  PAGE  &  CO. 

BY  PHONE 

725-33 

Electrotypers,  Nickeltypers  and  Stereotypers 

7185 

S.  La  Salle 

CHICAGO 

Harrison 
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An  Open  Letter 

To  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  wholesale 

SUBJECT:  “ Dominating  the  Field ” 


GENTLEMEN:  — 

Your  reputation  as  the  biggest  firm  of  wholesale  dry  goods  jobbers  in  the  world  makes 
you  an  important  figure  in  the  realm  of  merchandising. 

Experts  may  write  the  advertising  matter  which  the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  issues, 
but  it  is  strictly  up  to  the  man  who  buys  your  printing  to  see  that  their  dominating  ideas  are 
given  proper  interpretation  in  paper  and  ink  and  presswork. 

You  realize  that  although  a  printing-press  is  a  printing-press,  many  different  effects  can 
be  secured  from  it,  these  effects  depending  upon  the  kind  of  men  who  are  operating  that  press. 
The  same  printing-press  which  turns  out  a  piece  of  work  which  you  would  not  accept  as  being 
representative  of  your  firm  may  also  be  capable  of  turning  out  a  masterpiece.  In  other  words, 
the  human  equation  enters  into  printing  the  same  as  into  merchandising.  Field’s  name  on  a 
piece  of  merchandise  makes  it  more  desirable.  Shepard’s  touch  on  a  piece  of  printing  is 
always  discernable. 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co.  is  almost  as  old  as  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  We  grew  up  in 
Chicago  together.  And  just  as  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Wholesale,  have  reached  the  apex  of 
power  as  a  manufacturing  and  jobbing  institution,  so  the  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co.  have  become 
famous  as  producers  of  the  printed  word.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Wholesale,  has  reached  its 
position  because  of  its  men.  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co.  has  also  reached  its  position  because 
of  its  men,  many  of  whom  have  grown  gray  in  its  service.  Man  power  counts.  Nothing  has 
ever  been  devised  to  take  the  place  of  man  power  in  business. 

Your  institution  bears  the  name  of  one  of  Chicago’s  most  famous  men.  Our  institution 
is  also  named  after  one  of  Chicago’s  famous  men — a  man  who  was  so  active  in  Chicago’s 
betterment,  and  who  believed  in  the  future  of  Chicago  so  thoroughly,  that  one  of  our  public 
schools  has  been  named  in  his  honor.  His  desire  to  make  this  an  institution  of  master  printers 
still  controls  us  just  as  Marshall  Field’s  marvelous  personality  still  watches  over  every  one  of 
your  official  acts. 

Since  our  ideals  are  so  similar  surely  we  should  be  able  to  do  business  together  to  our 
mutual  benefit.  You  already  know  that  our  equipment  is  second  to  none.  We  have  all  the 
machinery  for  serving  you  and  we  have  behind  it  a  man  power  eager  to  help  you  work  out  your 
printing  problems. 

A  telephone  call  from  you  would  be  one  of  the  most  appreciated  telephone  calls  we  ever 
received.  Simply  say  that  you  are  willing  to  talk  printing  with  us.  Thank  you. 


Note 

This  is  the  third 
of  a  series  of  open 
I  etters  cal  1  ing  atte  n- 
tion  to  the  facilities 
of  The  Henry  O. 
Shepard  Company 
for  the  handling  of 
individual  printing 


Very  truly  yours, 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company 

JAMES  HIBBEN 

Phone  Wabash  2484  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
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AMERICAN 

Model  31 


()  Wheels  $7— 


AMERICAN  NUMBERING 
MACHINE  CO. 

224-226  Shepherd  Ave.  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
123  W.  Madison  St.  .  .  .  Chicago,  Ill. 

2  Cooper  St.  .  .  Manchester,  England 


AMERICAN 

Model  30 


$622 


Jck  and  for  sale  by 

Dealers 

Everywhere 


|  Specify  AMERICAN  when  o 


Four  Books  Which  Should  Be 

in  Every  Printer’s  Library! 

BOOKBINDING 

and  its  AUXILIARY  BRANCHES” 

- -  By  JOHN  J.  PLEGER  - - - 

Just  the  thing  for  ready  reference. 

They  will  answer  any  of  the  puzzling 
questions  which  confront  you  daily. 

Invaluable  whether  you  operate  your  own 
bindery  or  must  depend  on  others  for 
such  work. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  with 
these  books  you  will  have  Mr.  Pleger’s 
experience  and  advice  within  reach  all 
the  time. 

You  had  better  be  prepared. 


The  Inland  Printer 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


Luxurious  Catalog,  Covers 
That  All  Can  Afford 

Leather  suggests  luxury  —  a  luxury  that  is  not  practical 
for  catalog  or  booklet  covers.  In  Levant  Covers  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  the  effect  of  rich,  soft  leather  without  the 
cost  or  disadvantages  of  real  leather. 

In  texture  and  color ,  Levant  C  overs  simulate  the  finest  Levant 
leather — all  that  they  need  to  make  a  complete  and  strik¬ 
ing  cover  is  a  line  or  two  of  type  and  possibly  some  very 
simple  ornament.  They  are  a  novelty  in  perfect  &ood  taste. 


C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Inc. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONN. 


PATENT  BASES 

The  WARNOCK  and  §?tcrltn<j  Systems 

A  combination  that  offers  100%  efficiency  in  make-up  of  forms  and  register  of  plates. 
Speed,  Flexibility,  Durability,  Economy. 

WARNOCK  DIAGONAL  BLOCK  AND  REGISTER  HOOK  SYSTEM. 

Fastest  and  most  accurate  plate-mounting  device  known  to  the  trade.  One-third  the 
weight  of  steel  and  more  durable. 

Sterling  Aluminum  Expansion  Book  Block  System 
Sterling  Aluminum  Sectional  Flat  Top  System 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE  AND  FULL  INFORMATION 

552  S.  Clark  Street  THE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  GO.  461  Eighth  Avenue 

CHICAGO  Main  Office  and  Factory:  Third  and  Lock  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  NEW  YORK 
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Recruited  to  War  Strength! 

IN  THESE  extraordinary  times  the  printing  indus- 
I  try,  in  common  with  all  other  industries,  is  subject 
to  extraordinary  demands.  Normal  business  is 
subject  to  sudden  and  abnormal  fluctuations. 
Normal  stocks  of  printing  and  lithographing  papers 
cannot  always  be  maintained  from  the  habitual  sources 
of  supply.  It  is,  therefore,  our  privilege  to  remind  the 
trade  of  the  unusual  resources  of  the 

Whitaker  Paper  Company 

SERVICE 

Anticipating  the  violent  strain  to  which  the  war  would  neces¬ 
sarily  subject  the  paper  industry,  we  early  took  precautions  to 
prevent  serious  shortage  on  essential  lines.  Our  mill  connections 
have  loyally  cooperated  with  us  and  our  numerous  branches  and 
warehouses,  located  strategically  with  reference  to  all  markets 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have  been  ecjuipped  to  meet  every 
reasonable  demand,  quickly,  efficiently  and  with  due  reference 
to  the  economic  considerations  that  underlie  all  commercial 
transactions. 

Whether  your  requirements  are  for  coated  book  papers,  antique 
stocks,  machine  finish,  S.  &  S.  C., — for  bond  and  ledger  papers 
of  the  finest  grades,  or  for  the  most  moderate  priced  sulphite 
sheets, — for  cover  stocks,  bristols,  envelopes  and  inexpensive 
writings,  or  for  tympans,  stereotypers’  tissues  and  miscellaneous 
paper  specialties,  we  are  prepared  to  serve  you. 

THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

BIRMINGHAM  DETROIT  ATLANTA 

BAY  STATE  DIVISION— BOSTON 

SMITH,  DIXON  DIVISION— BALTIMORE 

New  York  Office — Astor  Trust  Bldg.  Chicago  Office — 878  Continental  & 

Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 

0 

@ 
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Adjustable  Rotaries 


W: 


E  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  type  of  press  and  have  been  eminently  successful.  We  show  here  a 
reproduced  photograph 


of  a  late  model  machine 
in  actual  operation  in  a  large  and 
prominent  western  plant.  It  is 
producing  high-class  soap  wrap¬ 
pers,  size  7x10 Yi  inches,  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  per  nine  hour  day.  Printed 
in  three  colors,  two  on  top  and 
one  color  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  web,  in  one  operation  from 
the  roll.  It  can  do  just  as  well  on 
any  other  similar  kind  of  long-run 
printing. 


Can  you  afford  to  be  without  such  a 
press,  which  with  its  variable  lengths 
of  sheets,  with  centered  printing,  is  in 
reality  many  presses  in  one?  This 
“all  size”  feature  combined  with  high 
speed,  good  printing  and  perfect  regis¬ 
ter,  make  up  a  press  worthy  of  your 
most  careful  consideration. 


KIDDER  PRESS  COMPANY,  DOVER,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK.  261  BROADWAY,  GIBBS-BROWER  COMPANY,  Agents 
184  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS.  445  KING  STREET  WEST.  TORONTO.  CANADA 


Avoid  Hot  Weather  Troubles 
in  YOUR  Pressroom  Sa2luZ™Z. 

Don’t  forget  the  soft,  mushy  and  melted  rollers 
of  other  years.  Remember  the  delays,  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  LOSSES  they  caused  you  ? 

FORTIFY  YOURSELF  against  a  recurrence  of 
those  losses  and  delays  incident  to  hot  weather. 

The  Rouse  Roller  Fan 


No  Electricity  Required — the  press  runs  it 

Maintain  the  Usual  Speed  and  Output  of  Your  Presses 
without  Loss  of  Time  Changing  Rollers  During  the  Run 


Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY 

2214  WARD  STREET,  CHICAGO 
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A  I  PRODUCTION  increase  of  ten  per  cent, 
Cn  without  increase  in  operating  cost,  will  jus¬ 
tify  any  printing  press  owner  in  replacing  present 
equipment  with  the  more  modern  kind. 

Delphos  Two-Revolution  Presses  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Feeders  are  showing  their  owners  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  production  increase 
over  hand-fed  pony  presses  of  any  make. 


DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  SENT 
ON  APPLICATION 


The  Delphos 

A  Press  of  Prestige 


The  Delphos  Printing  Press  Go. 

DELPHOS,  OHIO 
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LATEST  “ 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

(< Unexcelled ) 


PROUTY 


Obtainable  Through  Any  Reliable  Dealer 


Manufactured  only  by 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Order  in  Job  Pressroom 
Means  Greater  Profit! 

Obtain  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  from 
your  jobbers  by  having  the  rollers,  attachments 
and  the  other  equipment  used  with  each  press 
convenient  to  that  press  and  the  pressman. 

THE  REVOLVING 

Hancock  Security  Steel  Cabinet 

SAVES  steps. 


ESLEECK’S 

ONION  SKIN,  MANIFOLD  and 
THIN  TYPEWRITER  PAPERS 

Cost  a  little  more  than  the 
so-called  “cheap”  papers,  but 
they  are  much  stronger,  bet¬ 
ter  looking  and  moredurable. 

For  the  sake  of  true  econ¬ 
omy,  buy  Esleeck’s  Thin 
Papers,  which  are  made  to 
serve  best  and  to  last  longest. 

Write  Dept.  B  for  Samples 

Esleeck  Mfg.  Company 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

The  “SIMPLEX”  Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

FOR  RULING  MACHINES,  ETC. 

The  most  efficient  feeder  for  handling  almost  any  grade  of  paper  from 
tissue  to  light  cardboard. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  AND  TO  ADJUST 
on  account  of  the  extremely  simple  construction. 

15  “SIMPLEX”  FEEDERS 

are  in  successful  operation  in  one  plant,  and  many  more  th 
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66  At  this  writing,  we  have  eighty  men  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  pages  of  Montgomery  Ward 
Catalogue,  and  all  the  display  lines  for 
these  eighty  men  are  being  set  on  our  two 
Ludlows.  When  you  consider  this  is  about 
four  times  as  fast  as  hand  work ,  considering 
the  ease  of  handling,  etc.,  and  that  we  do 
not  tie  up  anything  but  metal  in  these  pages, 
you  will  realize  the  saving  is  very  great.5 5 
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A  SALESMAN  IN  BLUNDER  *  LAND  * 

THE  SECOND  YEAR  — By  MICHAEL  GROSS 


HAVING  survived  my  first  year  in 
the  blunder-land  of  mis-salesman- 
ship  —  by  the  same  luck,  no  doubt, 
as  is  said  to  follow  children,  drunk¬ 
ards  and  fools — I  was  naturally  highly  elated. 

Looking  back  in  retrospect,  I  now  realize  that 
my  survival  was  due  to  the  good  boss  I  had,  and 
not  to  the  good  work  I  did,  but,  at  the  opening 
of  my  second  year,  I  felt  that  it  was  solely 
through  my  effort,  my  brainwork  and  my  inge¬ 
nuity  that  I  had  succeeded.  I  examined  and 
reexamined  my  orders  for  the  previous  year 
until  they  loomed  up  before  me  a  colossal 
achievement,  in  payment  for  which  the  salary 
I  had  received  seemed  pitifully  inadequate  and 
out  of  proportion.  I  firmly  believed  then  —  and 
a  socialist  lecture  I  heard  a  few  weeks  later  only 
served  to  strengthen  the  opinion  —  that  my  boss 
was  a  voracious  and  altogether  soulless  capital¬ 
ist  who  was  exploiting  my  labor  and  paying  me 
only  a  trifle  of  what  I  was  really  earning. 

I  became  so  incensed  over  the  injustice  of  this 
state  of  affairs  that  I  sulked  all  through  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  and  made  no  attempt  to  go 
out  after  business.  The  third  month  I  suddenly 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  there  were 
other  employers  more  generous  than  the  house 
I  was  working  for  and  decided  to  look  for 
another  job. 

•  This  is  the  second  article  of  the  series,  the  first  appearing  in 
the  issue  for  April,  1917.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  the 
final  article,  “  Out  of  Blunder-land,”  will  appear  consecutively  in  the 
following  issues. 

4-3 


Accordingly,  I  bought  the  paper  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  glanced  through  the  “help  wanted” 
columns.  The  very  first  advertisement  that 
caught  my  eye  seemed  to  have  been  made  exactly 
to  my  order.  Had  I  been  asked  to  write  out 
my  own  idea  of  the  kind  of  job  I  wanted,  I 
could  not  have  done  better.  I  sat  up  half  that 
night  writing  my  letter  of  application  for  the 
position.  When  it  was  finally  finished,  how¬ 
ever,  I  read  it  over  and  decided  that  my  time 
had  not  been  wasted.  Modestly,  and  yet  con¬ 
vincingly,  it  set  forth  my  qualifications,  and  its 
tone,  I  felt  sure,  would  convince  the  most  skep¬ 
tical  employer  that  I  was  just  the  man  he 
wanted  to  go  out  and  sell  his  stuff. 

The  next  morning  I  took  the  letter  to  the 
newspaper  office,  in  whose  care  the  advertise¬ 
ment  had  said  all  answers  were  to  be  left,  and, 
having  seen  it  put  into  a  rack  under  the  box- 
number  that  had  appeared  in  the  announcement, 
I  went  on  to  work.  For  the  first  time  in  three 
months  I  felt  happy,  for  I  was  sure  that  in  a 
few  days,  at  the  most,  I  would  be  with  a  house 
that  would  appreciate  a  good  man  and  pay  him 
what  he  was  really  worth. 

My  application  must  have  been  a  more 
potent  persuader  than  even  I  gave  it  credit  for. 
Coming  home  the  next  night,  I  looked  into  the 
mail-box  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  there  the 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  I  had  enclosed 
in  my  letter.  I  hastily  opened  the  box,  grabbed 
the  missive,  ripped  it  apart  and  took  out  the 
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enclosure.  I  opened  the  sheet  and  at  first  glance 
the  letter-head  seemed  like  one  I  had  come 
across  somewhere  before,  but  I  had  no  time 
to  give  the  matter  any  thought.  The  body  of 
the  letter  was  what  I  was  after  and  I  dropped 


The  letter  was  from  the  concern  I  was  then 
working  for. 


my  eyes  to  it.  I  read  it  once,  hurriedly;  a 
second  time,  more  slowly.  Then  I  raised  my 
eyes  to  the  printed  heading  again.  Small  won¬ 
der  that,  at  first  glance,  it  had  seemed  familiar. 
The  letter  was  from  the  concern  I  was  then 
working  for  and  my  boss  had  signed  it. 

It  read,  in  substance,  that  my  application  for 
the  job  of  being  my  own  successor  had  been 
received,  but  that  the  firm  regretted  being 
unable  to  discover  in  me,  from  personal  obser¬ 
vation,  the  many  sterling  qualities  I  so  kindly 
ascribed  to  myself.  The  letter  went  on  to  say 
that  if  I  were  only  one-half  as  good  a  sales¬ 
man  as  my  application  had  said  I  was,  the  firm 
would  never  have  inserted  the  advertisement 
for  a  new  man  that  I  so  unfortunately  an¬ 
swered.  If  I  could  convince  the  writer,  the 
letter  ended,  that  I  possessed  only  a  few  of 
the  qualities  I  had  mentioned,  I  could  come 
back  again  and  stay  as  long  as  I  liked. 


That  letter  opened  my  eyes  in  a  hurry  and 
in  a  flash  I  saw  how  much  of  a  “star  sales¬ 
man”  I  really  was,  and  just  how  heart-broken 
the  boss  would  feel  at  my  loss.  By  morning 
the  abnormal  swelling  of  the  head  with  which 
I  had  unknowingly  been  afflicted  for  the  past 
three  months  had  been  reduced  about  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  and  I  came  to  the  office  in  a  very 
chastened  mood.  I  promised  to  buckle  right 
down  to  work  and  was  taken  back  again.  That 
very  morning  I  hustled  out,  determined  to  show' 
my  employers  that  my  letter  of  application  had 
not  exaggerated  my  qualifications  one  iota. 

But  this  very  determination  soon  got  me  into 
trouble.  I  became  so  hot  on  the  trail  of  the 
elusive  order  that  I  almost  begged  my  custom¬ 
ers  to  let  me  figure  on  their  work.  At  last  one 
of  my  accounts,  a  large  user  of  printed  matter, 


I  saw  how  much  of  a"  star  salesman  ”  I  really  was. 


decided  to  give  me  a  chance.  “Here’s  a  cir¬ 
cular,”  he  said,  taking  a  six-page  folder  out  of 
a  pigeonhole  in  his  desk,  “  that  goes  into  every 
package  of  goods  we  sell.  I’ve  just  ordered 
a  million,  which  is  enough  to  last  about  six 
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months.  You’ve  been  hammering  away  so  per¬ 
sistently  on  the  subject  of  how  cheap  you  can 
do  printed  matter,  however,  that  I’m  going  to 
get  your  price  on  a  million  of  these  just  for 
comparison’s  sake.” 

I  brought  the  sample  back  to  the  office,  put 
it  through  the  estimating  department,  and  the 
next  morning  had  the  price  —  $1.20  a  thou¬ 
sand.  Then  I  did  a  little  work  in  scientific 
deduction  that  would  have  made  Sherlock 
Holmes  shrivel  up  in  green  envy.  This  cus¬ 


will  make  him  sit  up  and  take  notice  and  I’ll 
surely  get  a  chance  to  figure  on  the  next  thing 
he  needs. 

Accordingly,  I  called  on  my  man  and  told 
him  we  could  make  a  million  folders  like  the 


“  There's  your  order  for  a  million  folders.” 


tomer  —  was  my  chain  of  reasoning  —  has,  by 
his  own  confession,  just  ordered  a  six-months’ 
supply  of  these  folders.  Therefore,  he  can’t 
possibly  use  any  more  and  won’t  place  an  order 
with  me  at  any  price.  If  I  quote  $1.20  a  thou¬ 
sand,  which  price,  at  best,  can  not  be  very  much 
lower  than  what  he  has  just  paid,  he  won’t 
be  impressed  sufficiently  to  ask  me  to  figure 
on  the  next  thing  that  comes  along.  Now, 
knowing  that  my  price  is  merely  for  compari¬ 
son,  why  not  quote  him  sixty  cents  a  thousand 
and  really  give  the  customer  something  to  think 
about.  Six  months  from  now,  if  he  remem¬ 
bers  my  price  and  wants  to  buy,  I  can  say  that 
paper  has  gone  up  or  give  some  other  excuse 
for  raising  the  price.  Sixty  cents  a  thousand 
is  about  what  the  stock  costs,  was  my  final  re¬ 
flection,  but  what’s  the  difference?  That  price 


sample  at  sixty  cents  a  thousand.  He  thought 
a  moment,  then  pulled  a  pad  toward  him  and 
commenced  scribbling.  I  presumed  he  was 
making  a  memorandum  of  the  price,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  he  ripped  off  the  sheet  and  slid  it  across 
to  me,  with  the  words,  “You  certainly  were 
right  about  being  able  to  quote  low  prices. 
There’s  your  order  for  a  million  folders  at 
sixty  cents  a  thousand.  Go  right  ahead  and 
deliver  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Of  course  my  firm  couldn’t  execute  the  order 
at  that  price  and  I  lost  the  customer,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  some  other  fellow  tell  me 
he  was  merely  getting  my  price  for  comparison. 
I’ve  got  my  little  speech  all  rehearsed  for  him. 

It  was  just  after  this  blunder  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  a  course  in  scientific  salesman¬ 
ship.  I  had  been  receiving  literature  on  the 
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subject  from  a  school  that  taught  the  art  of 
selling  goods  by  mail,  but  I  had  always  consid¬ 
ered  myself  too  wise  to  need  any  instruction. 
That  folder  mistake,  however,  and  several 
minor  ones  I  made  soon  after,  convinced  me 
that  I  was  only  an  order-taker,  as  the  literature 
had  said,  and  not  a  real  salesman.  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  full  course  —  scientific  salesman¬ 
ship,  character  analysis  and  reading  the  mind 
through  feature  study.  Once  having  mastered 
this  complete  course,  the  man  who  took  my 
order  informed  me,  I  would  be  able  to  tell, 
after  the  first  casual  glance,  more  about  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  nature  than  he  himself  knew;  would 
also  be  a  keen  judge  of  character;  possess  the 
knack  of  being  able  to  read  a  man’s  mind;  and 
learn  the  great  secret  of  how  to  extract  an 
order  from  a  prospect  as  quickly  and  as  pain¬ 
lessly  as  possible.  All  for  the  small,  insignifi¬ 
cant  sum  of  forty  dollars,  “  payable  five  dollars 
down  and  the  balance  at  your  convenience,” 
which  meant  whenever  the  collector  caught  you 
in.  Even  the  boss  said  it  was  a  good  bargain 
and  seemed  pleased  at  my  evident  determina¬ 
tion  to  become  a  super-salesman. 

Three  weeks  later  the  boss  called  me  into  his 
office  and  asked  how  far  I  was  advanced  in  the 
art  of  “Scientific  Salesmanship.”  I  told  him 
that,  so  far,  I  had  merely  studied  facial  char¬ 
acteristics,  but,  so  thorough  was  the  course,  I 
was  confident  I  could  read  any  customer’s  mind 
like  an  open  book.  The  boss  seemed  very  much 
pleased  at  this  information  and  then  told  me 
his  reason  for  calling  me  in.  It  seemed  that 
our  road  man  had  been  trying  for  years  to  sell 
a  certain  Mr.  Benson,  president  of  the  Benson- 
Mowray  Company,  an  out-of-town  concern,  but 
couldn’t  seem  to  size  him  up  well  enough  to 
land  an  order.  Mr.  Benson  used  loads  of  stuff 
and  gave  him  a  chance  to  figure  on  every  job 
that  came  up,  but  the  Severen  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  our  biggest  competitor,  invariably  got  the 
order.  “  Here’s  a  circular,”  the  boss  went  on, 
“  that  our  man  has  just  sent  in  to  be  estimated 
on.  Now,  I’ve  decided  to  make  a  final  attempt 
to  get  in  with  the  Benson-Mowray  Company, 
and  here’s  how  I’m  going  to  do  it.  I’m  will¬ 
ing  to  throw  in  the  plates  on  this  job  and  to 
figure  at  almost  cost  on  the  presswork.  After 
which  I’m  going  to  wire  our  man  to  lay  off  the 
account.  Here  is  where  you  come  in.  You’re 


going  out  to  the  Benson-Mowray  Company 
to-morrow  to  see  if  you  can’t  get  on  the  right 
side  of  Mr.  Benson.  The  order  is  surely  yours 
if  you  can  read  him  right,  for  our  competitor 
doesn’t  know  what  we  are  doing  to  get  our  price 
down  and  will  estimate  on  the  job  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  way.” 

The  next  morning  I  was  in  the  outer  office 
of  the  Benson-Mowray  Company.  The  girl 
took  my  card  in  to  Mr.  Benson  and  came  back 
with  the  information  that  he  would  see  me  at 
once.  “Mr.  Benson’s  office  is  the  last  one  to 
the  left,  down  this  aisle,”  were  her  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  I  walked  the  length  of  the  passage¬ 
way  she  pointed  out  and  entered  the  last  office. 
It  was  empty,  but  I  presumed  that  Mr.  Benson 
had,  no  doubt,  been  called  out  for  a  moment 
after  telling  the  girl  to  send  me  in.  Sure 
enough,  I  had  no  sooner  seated  myself  on  the 
broad  settee  that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  when  my  man  entered  and  I  jumped  up 
again.  He  had  his  hat  and  gloves  in  his  hand, 
and  I,  trained  to  observe  such  things  and  profit 
by  them,  immediately  deduced  that  he  was 
about  to  go  out.  A  glance  at  his  face  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  showed  me  that  he  belonged  to  the 
dolichocephalic  type  of  human  beings.  That 
meant,  according  to  my  text-books,  that  he  was 
a  thinker  and  a  planner;  that  he  hated  long- 
winded  speeches ;  and  that  he  liked  a  salesman 
to  present  his  proposition  with  all  the  frills  and 
furbelows  left  out.  This  discovery,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that,  being  about  to  go  out,  my 
man  would  not  want  to  be  kept  long,  made  me 
decide  to  dispense  with  the  “good-mornings” 
and  “  how-do-you-do’s,”  and  give  Mr.  Benson 
my  story  in  a  nutshell.  My  card,  I  knew,  had 
told  him  my  name  and  that  of  the  concern  I 
represented,  so,  when  he  stopped  short  on  see¬ 
ing  me,  I  stepped  right  up  to  him,  held  out  the 
circular  he  had  sent  us,  and  started  off — “In 
order  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  you  our  way  of  turning  out  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Benson,  we  have  decided  to  throw  in 
the  plates  on  this  job  you  have  asked  us  to 
figure  on.  We  have  also  made  a  special  low 
price  on  the  press-run.  For  that  reason  we  are 
able  to  quote  you  the  exceptionally  low  price 
of  seventy-five  cents  a  thousand.  If  you  can 
see  your  way  clear  to  do  it,”  I  ended  up  in  a 
grand  flourish,  “  I  would  like  to  take  the  order 
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along  with  me  to-day  and  give  it  my  personal 
attention.” 

My  man  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  after 
I  had  finished,  then  broke  into  a  smile.  “I’m 
glad  you’ve  told  me  exactly  the  way  you  intend 
doing  the  job,”  he 
finally  said,  “  and  I 
want  you  to  understand 
that  I  appreciate  your 
frankness,  but,  can¬ 
didly,  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  matter  interests  me 
at  all.” 

“  Why,”  I  exclaimed, 

“  you  don’t  mean  to  say 
our  price  is  too  high?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I’m 
sure,”  he  answered, 

“  you’ll  have  to  ask  Mr. 

Benson.” 

“Aren’t  you  Mr. 

Benson?”  I  almost 
screamed.  Then,  see¬ 
ing  the  “no”  on  his 
lips,  I  continued :  “Then 
what  are  you  doing  in  Mr.  Benson’s  office?” 

“  Don’t  get  excited,”  my  man  said  calmly, 
with  a  restraining  gesture,  “I  am  not  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  and  this  is  not  Mr.  Benson’s  office.  This 
is  the  waiting-room.  Mr.  Benson’s  office  is 
right  across  the  hall  from  this  room,  the  last 
one  to  the  left  of  the  aisle  as  you  enter.  My 
name  is  Blakely,”  he  went  on,  “and  I  repre¬ 
sent  the  Severen  Printing  Company.  The  girl 
told  me  when  I  came  in  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
Mr.  Benson  was  busy  with  another  salesman, 
and  that  I  would  have  to  wait  until  the  inter¬ 
view  was  over  before  he  would  see  me.  I  meant 
to  tell  you  who  I  was  as  soon  as  you  started 


off,”  he  continued,  half-apologetically,  as  he 
noticed  the  crestfallen  expression  on  my  face, 
“  but  you  whipped  out  your  proposition  so  fast 
I  couldn’t  get  a  chance  to  put  a  word  in  edge¬ 
wise.  Is  that  the  way  you  always  sell  goods? 

Plant  yourself  in  front 
of  a  man  and  start 
shooting  off,  without 
bidding  him  good¬ 
morning  or  greeting 
him  by  name?  If  that 
is  your  method,  you 
ought  to  take  a  few  les¬ 
sons  in  salesmanship.” 

I  wanted  to  tell  him 
that  lessons  in  sales¬ 
manship  were  just  what 
had  made  me  present 
my  proposition  the  way 
I  did,  and  that  if  my 
mind  wasn’t  so  full  of 
“  facial  characteristics,” 
“dolichocephalic  types,” 
and  other  mind-reading 
junk,  I  would  have  been 
able  to  tell  the  left  side  of  the  aisle  from  the 
right,  but,  knowing  that  the  order  was  as  good 
as  lost,  I  merely  put  on  my  hat  and  walked 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  my  competitor  the 
field  all  to  himself. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  home  that 
evening  was  to  open  wide  my  bedroom  window 
and  fling  my  text-books  on  salesmanship  into 
a  nearby  garbage-can.  Then  and  there  I  also 
made  up  my  mind  to  start  using  the  common 
sense  with  which  I  had  been  endowed  at  birth 
and  stop  trying  to  improve  on  nature. 

And  so  passed  the  second  year  of  experience 
in  the  miry  paths  of  blunder-land. 


THOUGHT 

Thinking  leads  man  to  knowledge.  He  may  see  and  hear, 
and  read  and  learn  whatever  he  pleases,  and  as  much  as  he 
pleases;  he  will  never  know  anything  of  it,  except  that  which 
he  has  thought  over,  that  which  by  thinking  he  has  made  the 
property  of  his  own  mind.  Is  it  then  saying  too  much  if  I  say 
that  man,  by  thinking  only,  becomes  truly  man?  Take  away 
thought  from  man’s  life,  and  what  remains? — Pestalozzi. 


“  You  ought  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  salesmanship.” 
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EMBOSSING — ITS  MANY  POSSIBILITIES 
FOR  THE  PRINTER 

By  WALTER  J.  ELLIS 


A  CAREFUL  reading  of  the  previous 
articles,  and  a  little  practice,  should 

/  1  put  the  printer  on  the  path  to  suc- 

-A  A- cess  in  embossing.  When  he  sees 
the  result  he  will  want  to  go  further,  and  he 
should  then  invest  in  a  text-book  on  the  subject. 
By  studying  the  rules  given  therein,  and  work¬ 
ing  them  out  in  actual  practice,  he  should  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  be  able  to  do  com¬ 
mendable  work  at  embossing. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  subject  of  this 
article  it  will  be  well  to  add  a  few  simple  hints 
that  will  prove  an  aid  to  successful  embossing: 
When  ordering  or  making  a  die,  one  should  be 
sure  to  get  one  the  right  depth  for  the  stock  to 
be  used.  Test  the  stock  to  find  out  what  depth 
of  die  it  will  stand.  Give  it  all  it  will  take  and 
no  more.  The  very  hard  and  brittle  stock  is 
always  the  most  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory 
results  in  embossing  from,  as  the  fiber  will 
break,  or  crack,  and  spoil  the  job.  Good  em¬ 
bossers  order  their  dies  to  the  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  tissue  paper. 

When  using  hot  plates,  which  give  better 
effects  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
damping-roller,  passing  over  the  die  at  each 
impression,  helps  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
obstinate  stock.  An  old  roller  covered  with 
flannel  and  dampened  will  give  the  necessary 
amount  of  moisture. 

Give  two  punches,  or  impressions,  when  the 
stock  does  not  stand  up  satisfactorily.  This  is 
often  resorted  to,  even  when  specially  heavy 
presses  are  used  which  give  tons  of  pressure 
to  the  square  inch. 

Finally,  when  leaving  the  press  after  the  job 
is  made  ready,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  leave  it 
slightly  on  the  impression,  thus  preventing  the 
possibility  of  moving,  due  to  the  shrinking  or 
warping  of  the  counter  die. 

This  article,  the  last  of  the  series  on  emboss¬ 
ing,  has  been  reserved  for  the  brief  mention  of 
three  patented  processes.  We  will  explain  each 
as  far  as  possible.  The  object  of  these  proc¬ 


esses  is  to  save  the  printer  time  and  cost  of  dies, 
also  time  in  make-ready,  which,  say  what  one 
will,  is  the  real  reason  that  embossing,  the  most 
beautiful  and  effective  of  all  printing  embellish¬ 
ments,  is  so  often  neglected  or  passed  over  by 
the  average  printer. 

We  will  take  the  powdering  process  first. 
This  is  not  an  embossing  process,  but  produces 
an  embossed  effect  on  small  type.  A  special  ink 
is  used  for  printing  the  job,  after  which  it  is 
covered  with  a  specially  prepared  powder  in 
much  the  same  way  as  gold  bronze  is  applied. 
The  sheet  is  then  passed  over,  or  under,  a 
heated  surface,  which  fuses  the  ingredients  in 
the  powder,  causing  it  to  lay  on  the  printed 
surface  with  a  raised  effect.  It  is  generally 
used  for  letter-heads  and  such  like,  and,  if  set 
with  carefully  selected  types,  gives  a  very  good 
imitation  of  steel-die  stamping.  Some  firms 
have  turned  out  excellent  results  with  this 
process. 

The  next  patented  process  consists  of  a  pair 
of  dies,  or  die  and  counterpart,  which  are  ready 
for  fixing  on  the  platen  of  the  press.  The  two 
dies  are  placed  in  a  hinge-like  arrangement 
which  causes  the  dies  to  keep  apart,  allowing 
the  stock  to  be  fed  between  them.  The  type- 
form  contains  a  blank  base  placed  into  position 
so  as  to  meet  the  hinge  and  close  it  when  the 
impression  comes  on  the  form.  This  allows 
printing  and  blind  embossing  to  be  done  at  the 
same  time.  These  dies  are  cut  in  brass  by 
expert  artists,  and  some  splendid  work  has  been 
produced  by  the  process.  Its  fullest  size  is  2^ 
by  inches,  and  it  can  only  be  used  on  or 
near  the  margin  of  the  stock.  All  dies  have  to 
be  obtained  from  New  York,  consequently  this 
very  clever  device  is  not  so  extensively  used  as 
it  deserves. 

The  latest  patented  process  is  one  which 
enables  the  printer  to  cut  his  own  dies.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  printer  can,  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  cut  a  simple  die  to  almost  any  pat¬ 
tern,  thereby  saving  the  time  and  delay  in 
ordering  a  die.  It  has  advantages  over  the 
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ordinary  die,  as  the  male  or  female  die  can  be 
used  at  will  on  the  bed  of  the  press,  enabling 
the  pressman  to  print  and  emboss  at  the  same 
time,  or  to  emboss  the  first  and  third  page  at 
one  impression.  It  can  be  used  hot  or  cold. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  while  it  gives 
more  scope  to  the  printer  to  exercise  his  indi¬ 


vidual  taste  on  the  job  in  hand  without  delay, 
this  process,  too,  has  its  limitations,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  printer  can  not  be  expected  to  do 
fine  engraving,  as  that  is  the  result  of  life-long 
training.  He  can,  however,  do  work  in  the 
embossing  line  that  he  previously  thought  was 
impossible  for  him  to  attempt. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  PRICE-LIST 

By  H.  F.  BUNDY 


SOME  twelve  years  ago  the  printers  in 
a  certain  western  city,  in  conference 
assembled,  decided  on  a  plan  of  action 
which  they  hoped  would  improve  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  printing  industry  in  their  locality. 
They  proposed  a  price-list  which  would  enable 
all  to  quote  correct  and  uniform  prices  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  commercial  work.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  perhaps  seven  members  was  appointed  to 
prepare  the  list,  each  committeeman  taking  up  a 
separate  item  of  work.  When  they  met  and 
compared  results,  the  showing  was  so  varied  as 
to  merit,  method  and  results,  that  the  whole  list 
was  turned  over  to  one  individual  for  revision 
and  systematic  arrangement,  the  individual  se¬ 
lected  being  the  one  whose  work  showed  best 
results.  He  had  “  served  his  time  ”  in  a  country 
newspaper  office,  where  all  trades  were  one  and 
a  printer  was  compositor,  pressman  and  binder. 
I  confess  with  reminiscent  sorrow  that  I  was  the 
victim. 

As  you  may  imagine,  it  took  some  time  and 
labor  to  prepare  that  list.  And  after  a  busy 
day  in  the  office,  one  does  feel  like  taking  a 
little  rest  and  recreation  rather  than  an  after- 
dinner  course  of  mental  activities.  But  the  thing 
had  to  be  done,  so  the  “  victim  ”  plodded  along 
nights  at  home,  paying  his  wife  for  not  talking 
while  he  planned  and  figured.  Eventually  he 
was  made  paid  secretary  of  the  club  and  found 
the  making  of  price-schedules  a  part  of  his  regu¬ 
lar  work.  Thereafter  progress  was  more  rapid. 

When  a  particular  list  was  finished,  it  was 
printed  in  loose-leaf  form,  and  occasionally  ap¬ 
peared  in  trade-papers.  Soon  orders  came  from 
other  cities,  and  the  list  grew  to  be  of  sufficient 
volume  and  merit  to  be  adopted  by  printers’ 
organizations  in  several  cities.  All  this  reads 


very  nicely,  but,  sad  to  relate,  the  receipts  from 
sales  were  never  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
publication,  to  say  nothing  of  time  spent  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  list.  And  then,  further,  printers’ 
costs  showed  a  surprising  tendency  to  advance. 
What  was  in  1905  a  selling-price  list,  showing  a 
good  margin  of  profit,  became  in  time  merely 
a  cost-price  list,  requiring  profit  to  be  added,  and 
as  varying  conditions  made  proper  additions 
difficult,  the  list  ultimately  became  a  “  back  num¬ 
ber”  and  the  author  received  this  polite  hint 
from  a  sales  agency:  “We  have  some  of  your 
books  left,  but  they  are  out  of  date  and  we  can 
not  advertise  them.  Why  don’t  you  revise?” 

So,  to  accommodate  the  publisher  and  a 
“small  but  select”  list  of  patrons,  I  began  re¬ 
vising,  confining  my  efforts  to  matters  not  sat¬ 
isfactorily  covered  by  lists  then  available.  Card 
lists  were  made  from  a  full  sheet  of  22  y2  by 
28)4  inches  down  to  a  twenty-fourth  sheet,  in¬ 
cluding  sixteenth,  eighth,  quarter  and  half  sheet. 
These  lists  have  now  been  used  for  some  time 
with  good  results. 

I  am  now  thinking  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
price-list.  It  certainly  should  cover  a  consid¬ 
erable  range  of  ordinary  work  in  which  most 
jobs  run  uniform  as  to  cost  —  common  cost 
items  being  generally  stock,  composition,  press- 
work,  ruling  and  binding.  It  should  omit  that 
range  of  work  which  will  not  run  uniform  as 
to  cost  in  successive  jobs,  and  which  may  best 
be  figured  from  segregated  cost  scales  as  the 
work  comes  in  for  pricing.  It  must  also  furnish 
a  cost  basis  for  figuring  this  class  of  work,  and 
doing  it  quickly  and  accurately.  It  must  be  so 
arranged  that  the  salesman,  when  asked  to  quote 
on  a  specified  quantity,  of  a  specified  size,  on 
specified  stock,  printed,  ruled  and  bound,  or 
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otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  quickly  and 
accurately  locate  the  job  in  his  list,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  charge. 

The  best  method  of  judging  a  particular  thing 
which  appeals  to  our  understanding  through  the 
sense  of  sight  is,  certainly,  to  see  it.  So  I  am 


introducing  the  eighth-sheet  card  list  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration: 

The  six-minute  unit  is  now  almost  universal 
through  the  trade,  and  its  cost  is  about  13  cents. 
A  10  by  15  press  is  figured  at  75  cents,  and  a 
14  by  22  at  $1  per  hour  cost.  The  stock  values 
taken  as  a  basis  are  those  which  obtain  for  this 
class  of  work,  but  all  variations  in  the  cost  of 
stock  are  provided  for,  as  well  as  extra  com¬ 
position. 

In  the  above  list,  prices  are  quoted  on  eighty 
distinct  jobs,  with  forty  variations,  and  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  555  “  additional  ”  jobs  of  1,000 
pieces  each,  all  calculated  as  to  when  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  change  from  one-up  to  two-up,  to 
four-up,  and  how  large  a  quantity  four-up  can 
run  economically.  Verily,  the  making  of  a 
printers’  price-list  is  a  thing  of  worry  and  a 
job  for  evermore.  Did  you  ever  try  to  make  a 
list  yourself,  and  if  so,  did  you  succeed  to  your 
own  satisfaction  and  that  of  others?  If  so,  you 
are  somewhat  of  a  genius  and  more  of  a  philan¬ 


thropist,  for  it  is  the  exceptional  man  who  is 
qualified  for  this  work,  and  few  of  those  quali¬ 
fied  have  time  and  inclination  equal 'to  the  task. 

In  view  of  the  present  insistent  demand  for 
more  and  better  lists,  and  knowing  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  meeting  this  demand,  I  am  anticipating 


with  pleasure  the  further  progress  of  the  list 
now  in  preparation  by  the  U.  T.  &  F.  C.  of  A. 
This  organization  certainly  has  the  very  best 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  necessary  data  for 
the  production  of  a  list  adapted  for  general  use, 
and  the  time  required  to  complete  the  work  but 
illustrates  the  difficulties  encountered.  I,  for 
one,  will  certainly  welcome  the  time  when  I  can 
discard  my  present  list,  patched  up  from  various 
sources,  and  find  satisfaction  in  a  Standard  price¬ 
list  to  go  with  our  Standard  cost-finding  system, 
now  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  I  wish  to  add  a  word  about 
that  endorsement.  It  is  certainly  a  great  help  to 
the  cause.  The  great  discrepancy  in  hour-costs 
as  now  reported  is  due  almost  entirely  to  diverse 
methods  of  arriving  at  those  costs,  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  doing  the  work.  A  real  difficulty  is  the 
difference  in  wage  scales  as  between  localities. 
Now  that  we  are  working  for  standardization, 
why  not  a  standard  wage  scale  for  the  country? 
It  would  go  far  toward  solving  many  ills. 


Cards  —  Size  1-8  {11x7),  Printed  One  Side  in  Black  Ink. 

, - COST  ITEMS - s  , - SELLING  PRICE - N 

•Composition  - ONE  UP -  —TWO  UP— - 4  UP - 

Cost  of  Stock  13  6-Minute  Each  Addl.  Addl.  Addl.  1M 

per  100  Sheets  units  250  600  1M  1M  8M  1M  12M  to  40M 

$  .70  . $1.69  $  3.80  $  4.60  $  6.65  $  2.48  $22.80  $  2.18  $  31.26  $1.83 

1.25  .  1.69  4.15  6.15  6.55  3.51  31.06  3.21  43.65  2.86 

1.70  .  1.69  4.40  5.65  7.40  4.36  37.75  4.06  63.70  3.70 

2.15  .  1.69  4.65  6.20  8.25  6.19  44.60  4.89  63.80  4.54 

2.50  .  1.69  4.85  6.60  8.90  6.84  49.70  6.54  71.60  6.19 

3.00  .  1.69  6.15  7.15  9.85  6.78  67.20  6.48  82.86  6.13 

3.25  .  1.69  6.30  7.45  10.30  7.24  60.90  6.94  88.40  6.59 

3.70  .  1.69  6.65  8.00  11.15  8.08  67.60  7.78  98.45  7.43 

4.65  .  1.69  6.05  9.00  12.75  9.67  80.30  9.37  117.55  9.02 

5.00  .  1.69  6.30  9.60  13.55  10.51  87.05  10.21  127.65  9.86 

Add  for  $1.00  per  100  sheets  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  of  stock . 60  .95  1.90  1.87  15.00  1.87  22.45  1.87 

Add  for  colored  ink  each  form . 30  .30  .30  .01  .40  .01  .40  .01 

Add  for  each  extra  color  of  ink, 

one  side  .  2.30  2.60  3.20  1.18  9.35  .72  10.96  .42 

Add  if  printed  two  sides,  same  form.  .80  1.05  1.66  1.02  4.75  .99  6.45  .59 

Add  if  printed  two  sides,  different 

forms  .  3.25  3.50  4.05  2.19  6.35  .99  6.10  .59 

•This  number  of  6-minute  units  is  considered  a  fair  average.  Additional  units  on  heavier  forms  should 
be  added  to  selling  price  at  17  cents  per  6-minute  unit. 
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THE  HABITAT  OF  THE  “QUERY” 

By  ARTHUR  PEMBERTON 


FROM  the  printing  establishments  of 
New  England  there  fly  forth  daily  many 
strange  white-winged  messengers,  bris¬ 
tling  with  interrogation-points.  Some 
are  very  pertinent,  go  straight  to  their  haven, 
and  come  back  laden  with  thanks  and  amend¬ 
ments  and  occasionally  a  promise  of  better 
deeds.  Others  of  the  impertinent  variety  are 
lost  in  vast  silences,  from  which  come  faint 
murmurs  of  discontent.  The  New  England 
brain  is  tireless,  fertile  in  invention,  and  always 
sees  “a  better  way.”  Not  in  every  case,  how¬ 
ever,  in  these  matters  of  a  remedy  suggested, 
does  the  mental  process  of  the  writer  grasp  the 
life-line  handed  so  neatly  by  the  proofreader. 
One  reviser,  a  thorough  Yankee,  and  very  capa¬ 
ble,  sent  out  proof  to  George  Cary  Eggleston 
wherein  the  last  page  of  a  chapter  held  only 
three  lines,  and  a  page  of  at  least  six  lines  for 
the  end  of  a  chapter  was  the  rule.  She  wrote 
on  the  sheet,  “Page  short  —  three  more  lines 
needed  —  please  fix.”  The  genial  old  gentle¬ 
man  added  the  lines,  but  wrote  in  the  white  space 
below  the  single  word  “  Fixed  ” !  In  one  of 
her  early  books  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  wrote 
a  passage  about  a  drunken  tramp  and  a  roving 
dog,  both  of  whom  (or  which)  haunted  the 
“Old  Maid’s  Paradise.”  Through  pages  of 
sprightly  conversation  this  author  used  the 
words  “ creetur’  ”  and  “critter”  in  describing 
their  movements  —  to  the  careless  eye  indis¬ 
criminately.  The  pages  were  called  to  her  spe¬ 
cial  attention,  and  the  lady  “talked  back,” 
saying  that  she  thought  anyone  with  half  an  eye 
could  see  that  “  creetur’  ”  meant  the  man,  while 
“critter”  stood  for  the  animal.  Yet  she  added 
an  explanatory  sentence.  Why?  Because  she 
knew  her  book  would  be  read  outside  of  New 
England,  and  knew  that  these  forms  were 
merely  colloquial  and  provincial,  without  a  key 
for  the  wider  public. 

An  eastern  novelist  of  i860  to  1880,  the 
“best  seller”  of  her  day,  wrote  over  twenty 
books.  She  always  had  several  of  the  grasp¬ 
ing,  shrewd,  tight-fisted  old  farmer  folk  among 
her  characters.  Their  patois  was  fearful.  They 


were  well-to-do,  always  cutting  “  cowponds,”  as 
they  called  them,  but,  after  some  crooked  deal¬ 
ing,  recriminations  began  —  one  accusing  the 
other  of  being  “  sekewichis.”  This  stumped  a 
whole  proofroom.  A  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  novelist  by  the  head  reader,  but  it  was  never 
sent  —  for  a  ready-witted  copyholder  discov¬ 
ered  that  by  accenting  it  on  the  second  syllable 
it  read  “  se-kew'i-chis,”  and  therefore  signified 
—  circuitous ! 

One  of  the  most  injudicious  queries  I  have 
seen  in  a  lifetime,  though  it  seemed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  somewhat  warranted,  was  that  sent  to  a 
physician  who  had  written :  “  Often  while  treat¬ 
ment  is  in  progress  the  patient  lapses  back  into 
insensibility.”  The  two  words  I  have  italicized 
were  underlined,  and  the  query  penciled  on  the 
margin  read,  “How  could  he?”  From  what 
I  have  gathered  about  this,  the  writer  did  not 
see  any  point  for  some  time;  when  he  did,  he 
was  correspondingly  enraged,  because  he  reck¬ 
oned  his  time  as  valuable.  The  physician  with¬ 
drew  his  work  from  that  printing-house,  as  a 
sequel. 

A  few  authors  resent  any  kind  of  question 
or  suggestion  from  a  proofreader  at  any  time 
or  under  any  circumstances.  One  well-known 
woman,  daughter  of  a  former  Rhode  Island 
senator,  told  the  chief  of  a  large  publishing 
firm  that  it  was  “upstart  presumption  for  a 
poorly  equipped  proofreader  to  think  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  wording  or  thought  of  an 
author.”  So  by  strict  instruction  to  everybody 
she  was  left  to  “  gae  her  ain  gait.”  But  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  finding  in  the  plate  proofs  of 
his  well-known  sonnet  “Andromeda  ”  the  lines : 

The  smooth-worn  coin  and  threadbare  classic  phrase 

Of  Grecian  myths  that  did  beguile  my  youth, 
Beguile  me  not  as  in  the  olden  days: 

I  think  more  grief  and  beauty  dwells  with  truth  — 

changed  dwells  to  dwell,  and  wrote  one  of  his 
jocular  notes  to  the  reader,  saying :  “  You  have 
saved  me  so  many  times  by  that  little  footbridge 
of  a  query,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  merely  to 
query  this  back  to  you !  ” 
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An  old-time  corrector  once  told  me  that  he 
hated  to  see  Charles  Dudley  Warner  come  into 
the  office.  He  would  always  ask  to  go  to  the 
proofroom  and  see  his  own  sheets  in  process; 
and  if  any  questions  came  up  he  would  fix  a  cold, 
calculating  eye  upon  the  interrogator  and,  with¬ 
out  directly  solving  the  problem,  would  give  an 
oracular  verdict,  as,  “Well,  you  know,  Mr. 
Williamson,  the  modern  supine,  though  it  has 
the  case  inflections,  always  goes  back  to  depend 
upon  the  verb.” 

I  venture  to  hope  that  a  proofreader  queried 
Mr.  J.  S.  Niehardt,  in  his  last  little  volume  of 
verse,  concerning  a  couplet  reading 

The  butte  soared,  like  a  soul  serene  and  white, 
Because  of  the  katharsis  of  the  night. 

“  Butte  ”  is  so  very  poetic,  and  any  one  who  has 
a  calling  acquaintance  with  the  word  “cathar¬ 
tic  ”  will  appreciate  the  poetic  throes  and  inward 
agonies  which  made  him  use  its  Greek  equivalent 
in  the  sense  of  “  driving  out.” 

I  should  have  enjoyed  getting  after  two  of  the 
poets  of  past  days,  one  of  whom  wrote,  “The 
rainbow  spanned  the  zenith  like  a  bridge,”  and 
the  other : 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  a  summer’s  day, 

And  the  fair  young  moon  in  the  East  was  up. 

But  those  versifiers  are  gone  now;  I  needn’t 
name  them:  “  De  mortuis  nil,”  and  also  (with 
poetry  always) ,  “  You  may  break,  you  may  shat¬ 
ter,  the  vase  if  you  choose  to,  But  the  scent  of 
the  roses  will  cling  where  it  used  to.” 

The  direct  path  to  the  query  has  become 
impossible  to  portray,  but  there  have  been  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  possible  decisions  one  might 
logically  make  for  himself  from  instructions,  the 
style  card,  or  “the  light  of  pure  reason.”  I 
shall  merely  enumerate  here  some  haphazard 
points  in  differing  lines,  but  all,  I  think,  helpful 
to  a  beginner  to  do  the  thing  wisely,  but  not  too 
well. 

There  are  some  word  usages  adhered  to  by  a 
few,  abhorred  by  many  others.  “Devolved” 
and  “was  devolved”  are  great  stumbling- 
blocks.  An  old  gentleman  who  published  a 
“  History  of  Cotton  Manufacture  in  the  United 
States”  had  in  many  paragraphs  such  sentences 
as,  “  These  duties  now  devolved  upon  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  company.”  This  evoked  no 
protest;  but  when  there  came  along,  “By  the 


death  of  James  Stevens  the  whole  management 
of  the  business  was  now  devolved  upon  his  son,” 
I  began  to  kick  at  that  double  passive  —  and  to 
this  day  I  have  never  become  reconciled  to  that 
particular  construction.  A  man  at  a  near-by 
desk  had  a  volume  keeping  to  a  systematic  style 
of  “an  historical  relic,”  “an  heroic  deed,”  etc. 
He  made  suggestions  at  first;  and  when  these 
were  not  noticed  this  proofreader  boldly  wrote 
on  the  author’s  galley — “Only  the  fossil  or- 
thoepists  use  this  now.”  With  all  due  speed  the 
rejoinder  came :  “  Well,  I  am  a  fossil,  and  this 
is  my  fossil  book.” 

Little  less  trying  to  the  corrector  is  the  timid 
author  (sometimes  a  “Nature”  writer  —  or 
faker)  who  fills  his  pages  with  “however,” 
“perhaps,”  “probably,”  “we  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,”  “  it  is  said,”  “  an  admitted  fact,”  and  such 
stuff;  the  copy  editor  usually  dares  not  kill  a 
third  of  these  blemishes,  and  leaves  them  to  the 
proofreader  to  destroy  —  or  query.  Such  super¬ 
fluities  are  a  godsend  in  one  way  —  a  long  page 
or  a  chapter-overrun  always  disposes  of  several 
uncertainties  that  “never  will  be  missed.” 

Another  much-vexed  point  is  as  to  the  use  of 
technique  or  technic.  The  New  International 
dictionary  distinction  helps  here;  that  work  uses 
technique  as  descriptive  of  music,  art,  poetry; 
for  all  else  (chiefly  science  and  mechanics) 
technic  is  used. 

In  chemistry  one  may  properly  raise  in  the 
beginning  every  possible  question  about  -in  and 
-ine  spellings  (anilin,  aniline;  glycerin,  glycer¬ 
ine),  and  also  as  to  amid,  amide;  iodid,  iodide; 
oxid,  oxide;  etc.  Such  forms  as  sulphur  and 
sulfur,  valence,  valency,  and  the  proper  division 
of  formulas  —  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  divided 
at  the  end  of  a  line  at  all  —  are  also  valuable 
queries  early  in  the  proof.  For  horticultural 
or  botanical  work,  one  needs  an  extra  amount  of 
patience.  For  instance,  if  there  are  a  hundred 
varieties  of  roses,  one  would  think  they  might 
have  dignified  names  like  unusual  minerals 
(ruby  spinel,  asteriated  or  star  sapphire,  etc.) 
—  but  they  don’t.  You  are  disgusted  by  a  list 
like  the  following:  “Rosa  rugosa,  Rosa  wi- 
churiana,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Bon  Silene, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Rosa 
sinensis,  Marechal  Neil,  Cherokee  rose,  Ameri¬ 
can  beauty.”  Latin  names,  personal  names, 
quality  names,  national  names  —  what  a  mix- 
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ture!  Many  another  flower  with  a  ridiculous 
appellation  has  been  renamed,  but  never  a  rose. 
There  are  more  cranks  and  spelling  reformers, 
too,  in  the  horticultural  field  than  in  all  other 
realms  of  science.  With  their  weird  and  pecu¬ 
liar  freaks  like  nozle,  fosfate,  and  the  like,  these 
“gobble-uns  ’ll  git  yer  ef  ye  don’t  watch  out.” 

If  one  finds  the  expressions  chryselephantine, 
chiaroscuro,  clang  tint,  tone  color,  skying  a  pic¬ 
ture,  they  should  not  be  questioned.  Art,  music, 
professions,  trades  have  a  jargon  all  their  own. 
The  French  tete  (head)  from  the  Latin  testa 
(jar)  was  originally  slang  for  skull  —  it  meant 
“  bonehead  ” !  It  is  now  in  good  use ;  but  “  mug  ” 
for  face  is  still  indefensible.  Blizzard  and  sky¬ 
scraper  have  lost  the  slang  stigma,  “cash  in 
your  chips  ”  has  not  quite  risen  from  the  old 
idea.  Peach  and  queen  are  coming  into  good 
diction;  beaut’  still  savors  of  the  Bowery.  Aw¬ 
ful,  fierce,  devilish,  keen,  “wise  to”  have  nearly 
emerged  from  the  underworld.  “Alimoness  ”  is 
sui  generis;  “  good-for  ”  is  a  South  African  term 
standing  for  an  I  O  U  or  promissory  note.  A 
well-known  adjective  in  the  Central  States  is 
“leary”  (suspicious),  but  New  England  correc¬ 
tors  always  query  it.  “  Dope  ”  is  in  constant 
use  by  doctors.  “Team”  in  the  East  means  a 
single  horse  with  vehicle  —  in  Ohio,  always, 
driving  double.  One  has  to  travel  cautiously 
in  this  borderland  of  verbal  dusk  and  twilight. 

Concerning  proper  names,  many  rush  in  with 
a  query  where  others  fear  to  tread.  It  is  better 
not  to  take  any  chances.  If  one  has  personal 
names,  like  Garret  Droppers,  Doctor  Stammers, 
the  sisters  Ima  and  Ura  Hogg,  O.  C.  A.  Child, 
Rev.  Innocent  Wolf,  Retina  Espy,  Bysen  Bul¬ 
lock,  and  plenty  more  as  strikingly  graphic,  he 


should  never  forget  that  real  people  have  borne 
those  names  and  that  there  may  be  others  equally 
expressive.  A  society  reporter  was  once  called 
before  an  irate  editor  for  submitting  an  item 
thus  tersely  stated:  Miss  Ann  Throop  is 
in  Ringtown,  visiting  her  friend  Mrs.  Alma 
Staso.”  He  was  able  to  prove  his  case.  A  clip¬ 
ping  from  an  Ohio  paper  reads  as  follows: 
“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grumbley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wetnight  spent  a  week-end  at  Rainy  Lake 
recently.” 

We  often  pay  very  little  attention  to  particles, 
forgetting  that  particular  really  means  paying 
attention  to  the  smallest  things.  One  perhaps 
feels  that  there  is  only  a  slight  difference  between 
“yet”  and  “but”  as  a  connective.  Let  us  see. 
Some  will  remember  that  in  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  of  1888  Benjamin  Harrison  was  nomi¬ 
nated  as  a  “dark  horse”  after  many  ballots. 
When  the  notifying  committee  waited  upon  Mr. 
Harrison  the  estimable  gentleman  making  the 
speech  declaimed  impressively:  “In  the  con¬ 
vention  there  were  many  aspirants  for  this  great 
honor,  yet  you  were  chosen.”  In  such  an  aspect 
“yet”  was  derogatory;  “but”  would  have 
sounded  a  note  of  praise ! 

I  have  taken  a  roundabout  method  of  encom¬ 
passing  this  bramble-bush  of  a  query,  and  trust 
I  have  involved  nobody  in  the  briers.  “  Fac¬ 
ulty,”  everyday  knowledge  of  events  and  people, 
shrewdness,  good  “horse  sense”  that  evades  a 
pitfall,  quickness  of  eye  and  brain,  the  watchful 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  combined  with  the  bland 
voice  of  the  dove,  are  all  summed  up  in  that 
ancient  couplet : 

You  don’t  know  how  much  we  have  to  know 

In  order  to  know  how  little  we  know. 


TRUE  books  have  been  written  in  all  ages  by 
their  greatest  men;  by  great  leaders,  great 
statesmen,  and  great  thinkers.  These  are  all  at 
your  choice;  and  life  is  short.  Will  you  jostle  with  the 
common  crowd,  for  entree  here,  and  audience  there, 
when  all  the  while  this  eternal  court  is  open  to  you,  with 
its  society  as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its  days,  the 
chosen  and  the  mighty,  of  every  place  and  time? 
Ruskin. 
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“BE  SURE  YOU’RE  RIGHT” 

By  G.  D.  CRAIN,  Jr. 


Occasionally  a  “horrible  exam- 

I  pie”  is  worth  emphasizing,  because 
*  it  is  often  just  as  important  to  note 
what  not  to  do  as  what  to  do.  In 
fact,  the  experts  in  every  line  demonstrate  their 
expertness  by  judgment  in  what  to  leave  out. 

Printers  who  send  out  circulars  and  other 
literature  to  advertise  their  business  are  natu¬ 
rally  judged  by  these  products  of  their  shops. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  in  fact  is  just  what 
the  average  printer  wants.  But  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  product  must  be  able  to  stand 
careful  scrutiny  if  it  is  not  to  prove  a  boom¬ 
erang  that  will  strike  the  disciple  of  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  not  to  do  it  was 
furnished  recently  by  a  form-letter  sent  out  to 
a  big  list  by  a  printer  in  an  Ohio  Valley  city. 
About  all  that  could  be  said  for  the  printer 
was  that  he  was  trying,  and  that  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  deliver  the  goods. 

This  is  the  way  one  of  the  letters  appeared : 

Mr.  John  Jones, 

City. 

Dear  Sir: 

Is  It  Not  So? 

A  firm  is  judged  by  the  representative  that  goes  out 
to  put  his  house  before  the  public.  If  he  is  a  clean  cut, 
straight  forward  and  honest  Salesman,  and  greets  you 
with  a  congenial  smile,  you  immediately  form  a  good 
opinion. 

The  same  is  true  about  Printed  Matter  used  by  a 
firm.  It  is  one  of  the  indirect  ways  that  you  judge 
another’s  business. 

If  the  stationary,  office  printing  or  advertising  that 
is  sent  out  is  poorly  printed,  badly  gotten  up  with  cheap 
paper,  a  weak  opinion  is  formed.  Confidence  in  that 
firm  is  short. 

If  the  printed  matter  is  produced  with  a  finish,  gotten 
up  well  with  a  good  quality  of  paper,  it  stands  for  every 
thing  the  best,  full  quality  and  good  business  principles. 

There  was  more  of  the  letter,  but  this  is 
enough  to  show  some  of  the  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  a  comma  instead  of  a 
period  should  have  followed  the  word  “City” 
in  the  address.  This  is  a  minor  point,  but  the 
error  shows  lack  of  attention  to  details,  if 
nothing  worse.  In  the  first  paragraph  “  sales¬ 
man”  should  not  have  been  capitalized  —  this 


is  a  letter,  not  display  advertising.  “Clean- 
cut”  is  a  compound  word,  and  “straightfor¬ 
ward”  should  be  written  as  one  instead  of  two 
words.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  “every 
thing,”  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  as  two  words  instead  of  one. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  “printed  matter” 
is  unnecessarily  capitalized.  “  It  is  one  of  the 
indirect  ways  that  you  judge  another’s  busi¬ 
ness  ”  might  get  by,  but  “  It  is  one  of  the 
indirect  ways  by  means  of  which  you  judge 
another’s  business,”  would  have  been  better. 

In  the  next  paragraph  “stationery”  is  mis¬ 
spelled.  “A  weak  opinion”  is  not  what  the 
writer  meant.  The  opinion  might  be  strong, 
and  at  the  same  time  unfavorable  to  the  object. 
Instead  of  “  Confidence  in  that  firm  is  short,” 
“Confidence  is  lacking”  is  probably  what  was 
meant. 

Printed  matter  “produced  with  a  finish” 
may  be  all  right,  but  the  “finish”  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  described.  “  It  stands  for  every  thing  the 
best,  full  quality  and  good  business  principles,” 
is  not  a  strong  sentence;  but  aside  from  the 
poor  construction,  it  is  a  statement  the  truth 
of  which  could  hardly  be  sustained.  The  best 
that  printed  matter  can  hope  to  do  is  to  beget 
confidence  and  respect,  and  make  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  impression;  that  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  publicity  will  make  the  reader  believe  that 
the  house  issuing  it  carries  everything  of  the 
best  in  its  line,  gives  full  quality  and  uses  good 
business  principles  is  putting  it  a  little  strong. 

This  letter,  in  brief,  contained  a  number  of 
errors  of  spelling,  punctuation  and  grammar, 
while  the  construction  of  the  sentences  was 
poor.  The  effect  produced  on  the  reader, 
assuming  that  the  latter  was  the  sort  worth 
while,  could  not  have  been  favorable.  About 
ail  the  prospect  receiving  such  a  bid  for  busi¬ 
ness  could  have  concluded  was  that  the  printer 
should  have  taken  a  course  in  English  compo¬ 
sition  before  attempting  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

This  letter  is,  of  course,  not  a  fair  example 
of  the  advertising  sent  out  by  printers  as  a  rule. 
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Most  of  them  use  announcements,  whether  in 
the  form  of  letters  or  booklets,  that  are  models 
in  construction,  are  cleverly  written,  and  im¬ 
press  the  reader  with  the  good  taste  of  the  men 
who  produced  them. 

If  the  printer  is  attempting  to  advertise,  and 
is  not  sure  of  himself,  let  his  announcement  be 


supervised  by  some  one  who  is  known  to  pos¬ 
sess  ability  and  judgment  in  this  respect.  He 
can  not  afford  to  make  a  poor  impression  on 
those  from  whom  he  expects  to  get  business,  a 
result  which  was  the  net  accomplishment  of  the 
letter  we  have  quoted.  Poor  diction  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  in  speaking,  but  never  in  printing. 


SECTIONAL  BASE  FOR  PLATEN  PRESSES 

By  ROBERT  F.  SALADE 


ONE  printer,  making  a  specialty  of 
j  color-prints  for  calendar  backs, 
'  books,  blotters,  etc.,  is  using  steel 
sectional  base  in  connection  with 
the  plates  on  platen  presses  with  success.  Not 
only  is  the  steel  base  the  means  of  saving  time 
in  lock-up  and  make-ready  of  the  plates,  but  a 
better  grade  of  presswork  is  being  produced 
than  if  they  had  been  mounted  on  wood. 

Several  fonts  of  the  sectional  base,  in  a  full 
range  of  the  smaller  sizes,  is  carried  in  a  cabi¬ 
net  of  drawers  built  especially  for  the  purpose. 
In  one  of  the  drawers  is  an  assortment  of 
register-hooks,  which,  when  used  with  the  sec¬ 
tional  base,  make  it  possible  to  attach  the 
printing-plates  easily  and  rapidly.  The  imposi¬ 
tion-man  works  as  follows: 

Two  good-sized  printing-plates  (for  exam¬ 
ple)  are  to  be  worked  as  “twins”  on  a  super¬ 
royal  press.  The  imposition-man  measures  the 
sizes  of  the  plates  (by  picas)  and,  going  to 
the  cabinet,  selects  the  required  pieces  of  steel 
base  along  with  eight  of  the  register-hooks. 
This  material  is  assembled  and  laid  as  two  solid 
bases  in  the  chase,  then  wood  furniture  is  filled 
in  as  with  a  regular  form  of  type.  The  form 
is  locked  up  tightly,  and  then  the  plates  are  set 
on  the  base,  after  which  the  plates  are  firmly 
clasped  with  the  hooks  by  means  of  a  ratchet. 

In  this  manner  various  plates  of  different 
sizes  are  placed  on  the  steel-base  sections  in 
the  chases  for  platen  presses.  Often  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  same  arrangements  of  base  in 
the  chases  for  other  plates  which  are  nearly  the 
size  of  plates  previously  run,  as  the  register- 
hooks  are  adjustable  to  many  dimensions.  In 
the  case  of  color-plates  for  calendar  backs,  sev¬ 


eral  chases  containing  squares  or  oblongs  of  the 
steel  base  are  constantly  kept  standing  for  use 
on  such  work.  Under  this  plan  a  set  of  color- 
plates  can  be  exchanged  for  another  set  within 
a  few  minutes,  and  with  the  moving  of  the 
register-hooks  the  closest  kind  of  register  can 
be  obtained  without  loss  of  time  and  without 
it  being  necessary  to  unlock  the  chase.  With 
the  plates  mounted  on  such  firm  and  solid  mate¬ 
rial,  the  effect  of  the  overlays  and  other  make- 
ready  is  always  effective,  and  there  is  no 
breaking  away,  even  on  long  runs. 

Type-matter  is  seldom  printed  in  connection 
with  the  color-plates,  legends,  titles,  etc.,  usu¬ 
ally  being  worked  separately  in  black  ink.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  type-lines  are  printed  along 
with  the  plates,  in  which  instances  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  register-hooks  are  utilized,  permitting  the 
plates  to  be  set  close  to  the  edges  of  the  base. 

So  far  as  the  class  of  platework  referred  to 
in  this  article  is  concerned,  steel  sectional  base 
is  better,  as  it  can  be  made  up  into  a  great 
variety  of  sizes  and  shapes,  allowing  type- 
matter  to  be  locked  up  with  the  plates  if  de¬ 
sired.  For  odd-shaped  plates,  such  as  ovals, 
circles,  mortises,  etc.,  swivel  register-hooks  can 
be  used  which  permit  the  plates  to  be  placed 
on  the  steel  base  in  any  position.  The  sectional 
steel  base  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  most  intricate  plate.  There  are 
no  round  or  odd-shaped  pieces,  but  the  small 
steel  oblongs  and  squares  are  easily  made  up. 

In  offices  where  the  steel  base  is  in  service, 
all  plates  are  ordered  from  the  photoengraver 
unblocked.  Electrotypes  can  also  be  ordered 
unblocked,  and  can  be  attached  to  the  sectional 
base  with  the  register-hooks. 
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“EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  COMPOSING-ROOM " 

By  HENRY  HIRT 


THAT  is  what  I  call  service.  There 
are  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
pages  in  this  book;  on  account  of 
alterations  each  page  has  been  han¬ 
dled  on  an  average  of  five  times,  and  besides, 
while  you  have  been  working  on  the  book  you 
have  also  handled  about  twenty-five  smaller  jobs 
for  me  and  not  once  have  we  had  a  dispute  re¬ 
garding  promises  or  service  in  any  way.” 

Thus  spoke  a  customer  to  the  foreman  of  the 
composing-room  one  morning  after  he  had  been 
dealing  with  the  printing-firm  for  six  months. 

The  efficiency  of  a  foreman  and  the  service 
which  he  gives  depend  not  upon  the  amount  of 
work  he  does  himself,  but  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  employees  in  his  charge  and  the 
service  rendered  to  the  customer.  Whether  he 
has  charge  of  a  large  office  in  the  city  or  a 
smaller  office  in  the  country,  he  has  a  responsible 
position  that  often  is  not  as  fully  appreciated 
as  it  might  be.  He  must  not  only  be  a  com¬ 
positor,  but  he  must  be  an  all-around  printer. 
He  must  understand  composition  in  all  of  its 
branches,  catalogue  work,  booklets,  pamphlets, 
and  the  various  smaller  jobs  that  come  into  all 
offices.  Besides  this,  he  must  also  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  knowledge  of  presswork,  the  different 
kinds  of  bindings,  electrotyping  and  engravings. 

As  a  rule,  when  a  job  is  to  be  figured  on  in 
the  front  office  the  foreman  of  the  composing- 
room  is  called  into  consultation.  He  must  give 
an  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  composi¬ 
tion,  and  the  actual  cost  of  presswork  and  bind¬ 
ing.  Then  he  is  told  the  job  must  be  completed 
and  delivered  at  a  certain  time.  He  must  fig¬ 
ure  how  long  a  time  is  required,  not  only  in  the 
composing-room,  but  in  the  pressroom,  bindery 
and  the  other  departments,  to  complete  the  job. 
He  has  the  job  set  up  and  sends  out  the  proofs 
for  O.  K.,  and  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  make  sure  the  proofs  are  returned  in 
time  so  as  not  to  delay  the  work  in  any  of  the 
various  departments.  Very  often  the  customer 
receiving  the  proof  does  not  understand  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  job  and  will  hold  the  proof  up  to  within  a 


day  or  two  before  the  completed  job  is  due, 
thinking  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  complete 
the  order  within  the  specified  time.  This  is 
where  the  progressive  foreman  makes  a  hit  with 
the  customer  by  notifying  him  within  a  certain 
length  of  time  after  he  has  sent  him  the  proofs 
that  they  must  be  returned  promptly  in  order 
to  make  delivery  on  the  date  promised.  In  this 
way  the  customer  readily  sees  that  you  are  work- 


Name  . 1 . . . Job  No . 

Description  . . . . . , - 

.  Date  Due . 

1st  Proof  Prom . Sent . ,  Returned. 

2nd  “  “  .  “  .  “ 

3rd  “  “  . “  . 

To  Foundry . To  Pressroom . 

To  Bindery . . . . 

Remarks  . 


Illustration  No.  i. 

ing  for  his  interests.  The  foreman  must  see 
that  all  cuts  and  electrotypes  are  delivered  on 
time,  that  the  stock  is  ordered;  in  fact,  he  is 
really  held  responsible  for  the  job  from  the  time 
it  enters  the  office  until  it  is  delivered. 

The  majority  of  foremen  have  good  memo¬ 
ries.  They  have  a  great  deal  to  remember  in 
the  general  routine  of  work.  They  are  burdened 
with  numerous  small  items  that  seem  unimpor¬ 
tant  at  the  time,  but  when  forgotten  cause  much 
trouble  and  inconvenience  and  sometimes  even 
the  loss  of  a  customer.  It  is  these  small  items 
that  often  cause  the  neglect  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  duties,  the  things  that  require  thinking  and 
figuring  ahead.  Here  is  a  card  system  for  the 
foreman  that,  if  followed,  will  not  only  enable 
him  to  remember  all  he  has  to  do,  but  remind 
him  of  each  task  on  the  right  day  and  jog  him 
up  until  he  performs  it.  These  are  ordinary 
3  by  5  index-cards,  indexed  by  the  thirty-one 
days  of  the  month. 

Illustration  No.  i  shows  a  card  which  has 
proved  very  successful  and  which  is  now  in  use 
by  the  writer.  Although  the  wording  on  this 
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card  may  not  answer  the  requirements  of  your 
office,  it  can  easily  be  changed  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Illustration  No.  2  shows  tabbed 
cards,  which  can  be  easily  procured. 

The  balance  of  the  equipment  consists  of  a 
two-drawer  file  box,  one  fitted  with  tabbed 
partition  cards  numbered  from  one  to  thirty- 
one,  and  the  other  a  set  of  cards  numbered  from 
100  to  1,000.  The  cards  numbered  from  100 
to  1,000  are  only  used  for  a  simple  record  of 
all  jobs  which  are  kept  in  numerical  order  for  a 
reference,  while  a  job  is  in  work  or  at  any  time. 


Illustration  No.  2. 


When  a  job-ticket  is  received  by  the  foreman 
— say,  for  instance,  he  receives  a  job  dated 
February  8,  job  No.  820,  calling  for  composi¬ 
tion  and  presswork  on  a  letter-head;  proof 
wanted  February  12,  finished  job  February  20 
; — the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  make  out  a  card 
and  file  it  behind  index-card  dated  the  12th. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 2th  he  takes  out  the  card 
and  puts  it  in  his  desk-pad,  where  it  remains 
until  the  proof  is  delivered,  when  he  checks  it 
and  then  files  it  again  about  two  days  ahead,  on 
the  14th.  If  the  proof  is  not  returned  on  that 
day  he  calls  up  the  customer  and  notifies  him 
that  delivery  can  not  be  made  on  the  date  prom¬ 
ised  unless  the  proof  is  handled  promptly.  When 
the  proof  is  returned,  he  figures  how  much  time 
is  required  for  the  job  in  pressroom  and  bind¬ 
ery  and  files  his  card  accordingly. 

Each  morning,  by  taking  out  the  cards  of  even 
date,  he  brings  to  his  attention  all  particulars 
of  his  day’s  work  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  schedule  it  ahead.  Right  here  it  would  be 
well  to  state  that  the  foreman  should  consult 
his  index-cards  the  first  thing  each  morning;  he 
should  consider  it  his  most  important  duty. 

Now  let  us  see  how  it  will  work  on  a  larger 


job:  A  job-ticket  is  received  on  February  8, 
job  No.  231,  calling  for  a  160-page  catalogue; 
composition,  presswork  and  binding  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  delivered  March  20;  proofs  of  the 
first  fifty  pages  are  promised  in  ten  days.  The 
foreman  writes  out  a  card,  filling  in  all  blanks 
possible,  and  files  it  about  two  days  ahead  of 
the  first  due  date,  which  would  be  February  16. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  card  comes  to 
his  notice  and  shows  him  that  he  has  only  two 
more  days  in  which  to  finish  the  first  fifty  pages. 
He  checks  up  the  pages  that  are  in  work  through¬ 
out  the  composing-room  and  makes  sure  that  all 
are  being  taken  care  of.  Then  he  files  the  card 
a  day  forward,  which  would  be  the  17th,  as  a 
reminder  for  the  next  day. 

The  next  morning  the  card  turns  up  with  only 
one  day  left  in  which  to  finish  the  first1  delivery 
of  proofs,  and  he  makes  sure  that  none  of  the 
pages  have  been  side-tracked  or  forgotten,  when 
he  again  places  the  card  in  the  file  for  the  nexf 
day,  which  would  be  the  18th,  or  the  day  that 
the  first  fifty  pages  must  be  delivered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  leaves  the  card 
on  his  desk-pad  until  the  proofs  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered,  when  he  checks  it  and  files  it  a  couple  of 
days  before  the  next  proofs  are  due,  etc.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  a  promise  can  not  be 
fulfilled  on  account  of  waiting  for  cuts,  some 
type  or  rule  that  you  have  had  to  buy,  or  other- 
material,  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  at 
the  time  the  promise  was  made.  In  that  case 
you  will  find  the  card  system  very  efficient.  If 
there  is  any  material  bought  for  the  job  that  is 
likely  to  delay  it,  make  a  note  of  it  in  the  re¬ 
marks  space,  and  if  the  supply-house  has  made 
you  a  promise  of  delivery,  file  the  card  accord¬ 
ingly  and  it  will  remind  you  in  time  to  jog 
them  up. 

In  case  you  should,  for  some  reason,  fall 
down  on  a  promise,  be  sure  to  call  up  your  cus¬ 
tomer  and  tell  him  the  reason.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  what  effect  this  service  will  have  on  your 
trade.  When  they  know  that  they  can  rely  on 
your  word,  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  they  will 
go  to  the  boss  with  their  complaints  and  threaten 
to  go  next  door  with  their  future  work. 

You  will  also  find,  by  letting  the  cards  do  the 
remembering  for  you,  that  it  will  give  you  con¬ 
siderably  more  time  to  oversee  your  men  and 
to  help  them  become  more  efficient. 


ALWAYS  THERE. 

Drawn  by  John  T.  Nolf,  ex-printer. 
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It  should  be  a  source  of  great  encouragement 
and  satisfaction  to  all  in  the  industry  to  note  the 
hearty  endorsement  given  the  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  International  Typographical 
Union  and  the  Closed  Shop  Division  of  the  United 
Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America  by  the 
members  of  the  union.  The  latest  advice  we  have 
received  shows  that  of  a  total  of  26,343  votes  from 
320  of  the  local  unions,  17,334  were  in  favor  of  the 
proposition.  Submitting  disputes  to  a  competent 
arbitration  board  for  settlement  results  in  far  less 
disturbance  to  business  and  should  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  hard  feeling  on  either  side.  The 
passing  of  this  agreement  means  a  much  closer 
cooperation  between  both  sides  and  augurs  well 
for  the  future.  It  means  that  the  harmony  that 
has  existed  in  the  printing-trades  thus  far  will 
continue  even  to  a  greater  degree.  This  action 
sets  a  precedent  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  lines  of  business. 


The  Three- Year  Campaign. 

A  plan  that  should  result  in  untold  benefit  to 
all  in  the  printing  and  allied  industries,  and  which 
should  receive  the  hearty  endorsement  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  all  engaged  therein,  is  the  one  now  being 
promulgated  by  the  United  Typothetae  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Clubs  of  America  and  known  as  the  “  Three- 
year  campaign.”  This  campaign  has  been  referred 
to  before  in  this  journal,  but  as  it  means  so  much 
for  the  welfare  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  too 
much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  it.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  a  careful  reading  of  the  plan  set  forth 
in  the  address  of  Joseph  A.  Borden,  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

As  will  be  noted,  one  of  the  dominant  features 
of  the  campaign,  which  will  be  nation-wide,  is  “  to 
render  real  service  to  the  man  in  business  through 
direct-by-mail  advertising,  a  service  that  will  ex¬ 
pand  his  business  and  make  it  more  successful  and 
prosperous.”  This  will  be  accomplished  through 
a  national  “  creative-selling  ”  campaign  for  the 
printer.  As  Mr.  Borden  states :  “  This  means 

teaching  the  printer  to  create  new  business  which 
can  be  sold  on  a  profitable  basis.  It  also  means 
that  the  plant  can  be  kept  up  to  normal  produc- 
4-4 


tion  with  new  business,  thereby  having  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  mania  for  volume  regardless  of 
price,  which  volume  has  heretofore  come  from  the 
other  fellow,  and  instead  of  being  creative  has  been 
only  destructive.” 

The  results  from  this  one  feature  alone  should 
be  worth  far  more  than  the  cost  to  each  individual 
partaking  in  the  campaign.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  by  the  printer  to  creating  a  market 
for  his  product.  Business  to-day  requires  more 
than  merely  soliciting  for  work.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  manufacturer  of  any  commodity  to  create 
a  demand  for  his  product,  and  creative  selling 
offers  the  printer  a  double  opportunity  —  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  work  that  will  give  him  a 
proper  profit  and  eliminate  considerable  of  the 
loss  frequently  entailed  through  taking  work  on 
a  competitive  basis ;  in  the  second  place,  to  render 
true  service  to  his  customer,  thereby  gaining 
greater  confidence  and  respect  from  the  customer. 

No  truer  words  have  been  spoken  than  those  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Borden’s  address: 
“  The  sooner  printers  stop  soliciting  for  just  print¬ 
ing  and  cease  fighting  for  business  already  in  exis¬ 
tence,  and  turn  to  the  creation  of  something  that 
has  a  value  other  than  mere  printing,  the  sooner 
the  industry  will  assume  its  rightful  place,  and 
real  service  secure  its  just  reward.” 


Opportunity  is  Presented  in  the  Coming  Conventions. 

Some  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  conven¬ 
tions  and  annual  meetings  of  the  various  trade  and 
business  organizations  should  not  be  held  during 
the  present  national  crisis.  Among  the  reasons 
given,  one  is  that  the  expense  necessarily  entailed 
by  the  holding  of  such  conventions  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  extravagance  and  should  not  be  made  at  such 
a  time  as  this  when  all  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  must  be  husbanded.  The  sincerity  of  these 
contentions  can  not  be  questioned.  However,  we 
firmly  believe  that  discontinuing  or  postponing 
conventions  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

This  question  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  of  New  York,  and  a  circular 
recently  sent  out  by  that  organization  states  that 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  association  that  “  the  annual 
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meetings  of  organizations,  and  especially  of  trade 
and  commercial  organizations,  ought  not  be  post¬ 
poned  because  this  country  is  at  war.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  association  is  convinced  that  the  holding 
of  these  annual  meetings  is  more  necessary  and 
advantageous  now  than  at  any  other  time.” 

In  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  President 
Wilson  by  the  president  of  the  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  William  F.  Morgan,  Secretary  J.  P. 
Tumulty  wrote :  “  The  President  asks  me  to  ac¬ 

knowledge  your  letter  of  June  6,  and  to  say  that 
he  agrees  with  you  that  there  is  no  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  foregoing  the  holding  of  conventions  and 
general  commercial  meetings  by  business  inter¬ 
ests,  so  far  as  he  can  see.” 

The  coming  three  months  will  witness  three 
great  conventions  in  the  printing  industries.  First, 
that  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  at  St. 
Paul  during  July;  second,  that  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  at  Colorado  Springs  during 
August ;  third,  that  of  the  United  Typothetse  and 
Franklin  Clubs  at  Chicago  during  September. 

To  those  who  attended  the  gathering  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  during  the  past 
month,  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  stimulus  was 
given  the  different  interests  represented,  and  also 
to  business  in  general.  Likewise,  to  those  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Photoengravers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  it  is  evident  that  the  questions  discussed 
and  the  actions  taken  will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  we  do  not  have  the 
complete  programs  of  the  coming  three  conven¬ 
tions  at  hand.  It  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  the 
business  transacted  will  be  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  Of  by  no  means  the  least  importance  will 
be  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  unity  engendered 
through  the  personal  contact. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  connected  with  the 
organizations  will  do  their  utmost  to  make  these 
events  successful,  thereby  giving  an  impetus  to 
printing  as  an  industry,  placing  it  on  the  high 
plane  that  it  should  occupy  among  the  industries 
of  the  country,  and  steadying  conditions  so  that 
the  trying  times  through  which  we  are  bound  to 
pass  before  the  present  crisis  is  over  will  bring  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible. 


The  Need  of  the  Country  Printer. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  printers  are  not  more 
prosperous  and  better  credit  risks  ?  This  question 
has  been  asked  in  varying  forms  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  We  believe  the  reason  —  or,  rather,  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  —  is  that  too  many  print¬ 
ers  do  not  take  themselves  or  their  work  seriously 
enough.  They  are  too  prone  to  underestimate  their 


own  worth  and  the  worth  of  their  product.  This 
is  especially  true  of  a  large  number  of  the  printers 
generally  called  country  publishers.  The  country 
newspaper,  when  properly  conducted,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  its  community.  It  is  far  from  being 
a  necessary  evil.  Yet,  all  too  frequently,  instances 
are  brought  to  our  attention  which  show  that  the 
country  printer  or  publisher  sets  entirely  too  little 
value  upon  its  importance.  A  specific  instance  is 
at  hand  in  the  form  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  a  paper,  which  bears  the  heading, 
“Advice  to  a  Robin,”  and  reads  as  follows : 

Last  Friday  morning  as  the - -  was  on  press  the  attention  of  the 

men  was  attracted  to  the  persistent  and  even  frantic  efforts  of  a  robin  to 
get  through  a  window  near  the  printing-presses.  It  would  fly  against  the 
window,  then  alight  on  the  sill  and  peck  at  the  pane  of  glass.  When 
tired,  it  would  rest  a  moment  and  again  repeat  its  efforts,  and  although 

into  the  newspaper  game. 

Poor,  unsophisticated  bird  1  How  little  it  knew  how  much  worse  off 
it  would  be  as  a  printer  than  as  a  robin  and  what  trouble  it  was  trying 
so  persistently  to  get  into.  As  a  printer,  it  would  end  its  day's  or  week’s 
work  owing  the  butcher,  baker,  candlestick  maker,  besides  a  lot  more, 
like  the  coalman,  dry-goods  store,  grocer,  iceman,  landlord,  hotel  (per¬ 
haps),  shoeman,  barber  and  many  others.  It  would  be  tired  out  and 
dejected  and  poor.  As  a  robin,  it  would  finish  its  day’s  or  week’s  work 
with  a  song,  a  beautiful  twilight  hymn  of  love  and  trust  in  the  Almighty 
for  the  meals  to  come.  It  would  be  chipper  and  cheerful  and  would  owe 
not  a  cent  or  a  worm  in  the  world. 

Poor,  unsophisticated  robin  1  Better  stay  on  the  outside,  Mr.  Robin 
Redbreast,  where  you  can  fly  away  for  an  hour  and  a  half  without  the 
boss  knowing  anything  about  it,  where  worms  are  fatter  and  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  in  a  newspaper  office,  where  you  can  break  even  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  where  you  can  sing  free-heartedly  and  cheer  others  when 
the  dreary  rains  come  and  the  dark  night  falls,  where  you  can  awaken 
them  with  a  happy,  trusting,  cheery  song  when  the  new  day  breaks  for 
robins  and  printers  alike !  Stay  away,  Mr.  Robin  ;  be  contented  with 
your  mission  and  worms.  The  world  is  your  shop  ! 

Something  is  radically  wrong  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  insert  such  an  item  as  this  in  the  editorial 
columns.  It  can  be  classed  as  nothing  other  than 
an  admission  of  weakness,  lack  of  business  ability, 
and,  above  all,  lack  of  faith  in  one’s  calling. 

Under  the  name  of  the  paper  appears  the  word¬ 
ing,  “  Official  paper  of  county  and  city.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  census,  the  city  has  a  population  of 
over  six  thousand.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the 
surrounding  territory  should  furnish  a  field  of 
activity  for  the  paper  as  well  as  the  city  itself. 
In  view  of  this,  there  should  be  ample  opportunity 
for  the  paper  to  do  a  good  work,  and  to  enable  the 
publisher  to  demand  proper  compensation  for  that 
work.  He  can  not  do  so,  however,  unless  he  places 
a  proper  estimate  upon  his  own  ability.  His  com¬ 
munity  will  place  the  same  rating  upon  him  as  he 
places  upon  himself,  and  he  will  fail  to  gain  the 
necessary  confidence  and  respect  of  his  community. 

It  is  time  for  country  printers,  and  many  others 
also,  to  take  a  good  personal  inventory  and  find 
out  their  true  worth  to  their  communities,  then 
insist  upon  a  proper  return  for  the  work  they  do. 
They  would  then  find  it  unnecessary  to  end  their 
day’s  or  week’s  work  owing  the  butcher,  baker, 
candlestick  maker,  et  al. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

To  the  Editor:  Altoona,  Pa. 

With  the  price  of  labor,  supplies,  paper,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  modern  newspaper,  soar¬ 
ing  to  the  skies,  the  newspaper  owner  is  now  confronted 
with  the  most  serious  problem  of  his  existence.  While  a 
few  of  the  larger  papers  have  taken  the  reins  in  their  teeth 
and  boosted  the  price  to  the  subscribers,  the  majority  fear 
to  take  this  step. 

The  advertiser  has  had  his  rate  increased,  and,  here 
again,  the  newspaper  proprietor  does  not  care  to  make  any 
more  demands. 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  fifteen  years  in  all 
lines  of  newspaper  work,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  trouble  with  the  newspaper  of  modern  times  is 
management  —  management  that  does  not  understand  the 
different  intricate  technical  processes  of  newspaper-making. 

The  cry  of  efficiency  has  been  raised,  and  attempted 
in  the  newspaper,  but  it  really  has  been  practiced  and 
attempted  in  only  one  branch  of  the  business  —  the  com¬ 
posing-room. 

Efficiency  has  been  misplaced  —  it  has  been  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  tail  end  of  the  operation  instead  of  at  the  head. 

It  should  not  be  confined  to  the  composing-room,  but 
should  start  in  the  business  office,  proceed  thence  to  the 
news-room  and  all  along  the  line. 

I  know  of  cases  where  the  business  office  was  so  lax  that 
thousands  of  dollars  were  lost  yearly,  sending  to  the 
composing-room  columns  of  “  hold  for  order  ”  advertise¬ 
ments  that  never  ran. 

I  know  of  another  newspaper  where  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  were  lost  by  having  to  reset  heads.  In  another  the 
sporting  department  caused  to  be  overset  every  week  a  page 
of  baseball  scores  on  which  telegraph  tolls  had  to  be  paid. 

I  have  worked  on  some  large,  well-managed  papers 
where  the  composing-room  was  a  well-oiled  machine,  but 
it  was  only  one  department  —  a  unit  by  itself.  The  photo¬ 
engraving  department,  the  stereotyping  department,  the 
pressroom  and  the  editorial  rooms  did  not  fit  into  each 
other. 

The  fact  that  they  were  not  dovetailed  to  work  har¬ 
moniously  cost  the  paper  valuable  time  and  much  money. 

The  solution,  to  my  mind,  is  to  have  a  high-class  execu¬ 
tive,  who  should  know  the  composing-room,  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  news,  know  something  about 
stereotyping,  something  about  photoengraving,  and  who 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  advertising  manager  daily. 

This  executive  should  have  the  same  power  as  the  man¬ 
ager  or  owner.  He  should  sit  in  at  the  council  at  five 
o’clock,  and  should  have  the  different  department  foremen 
under  him.  His  duties  should  be  to  “  oil  the  ways  ”  and 
bring  about  a  continuous  chain  of  processes  during  the 


night,  on  a  morning  newspaper,  or  vice  versa  on  an  evening 
paper. 

He  should  rank  over  the  managing  editor  as  far  as  the 
mechanical  end  is  concerned. 

His  scheme  of  work  should  be  something  like  this : 

One  hour  before  edition  time  a  big  story  breaks.  There 
are  cuts  to  be  made  and  columns  of  type  to  be  set.  He 
interviews  the  managing  editor,  who  explains  what  hews 
he  expects,  when  he  hopes  to  get  it,  what  pictures  he  has 
in  view,  and  gets  an  outline  of  how  the  editor  wants  to 
play  the  story.  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  the  photo¬ 
engraver  that,  say,  in  twenty  minutes,  there  will  be  so 
many  cuts  to  make.  Then  this  executive  must  decide  to 
stop  this  department  on  some  work  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  the  newer  proposition  which  is  to  come. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  other  departments  and  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  expected,  or  the  unexpected,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

When  all  these  department  heads  have  been  seen  and 
warned  to  be  in  readiness,  he  would  get  in  touch  with  the 
circulation  end  of  the  business  and  make  arrangements 
to  have  this  particular  issue  of  the  paper  circulated  where 
that  particular  news  would  enjoy  the  greatest  interest. 

He  would  know  from  his  connection  with  the  business 
office  what  could  be  done  with  certain  advertisements. 
These  he  could  place  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  with  the  view,  also,  to  a  better  treatment  of  the  news. 

This  man  would  be  on  the  job  all  the  time  during  the 
making  of  the  paper.  His  technical  knowledge  would  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  smooth  out  all  the  kinks  and  save  the  office 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly.  An  Executive. 


EYESTRAIN  IN  THE  PROOFROOM. 

To  the  Editor:  Chicago,  III. 

Do  those  who  have  never  worked  in  the  proofroom  ever 
appreciate  the  great  strain  sustained  by  the  eyes  of  work¬ 
ers  therein?  Judging  by  the  attitude  of  the  great  majority 
of  employers  and  foremen  as  observed  by  the  writer  dur¬ 
ing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  feels  justified  in 
asserting  the  negative  of  the  question  propounded  above. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  eye  is  one  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  intricate  parts  of  the  animal  mechanism ;  and  yet, 
of  all  animals,  human  beings,  in  spite  of  their  reasoning 
powers,  abuse  that  delicate  structure  to  the  greatest  extent. 

Competent  oculists  have  told  the  writer  that  six  hours 
a  day  was  as  long  as  proofreaders  should  work  at  that 
occupation ;  but  they  are  required  to  work  regularly  eight, 
and  sometimes  up  to  fourteen,  or  even  more,  hours  in 
one  day. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  the 
medical-advice  column,  over  the  signature  of  H.  Addington 
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Bruce,  appears  an  article  under  the  caption,  “An  Easy 
Way  to  Rest,”  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

“  As  originally  developed  in  man,  the  eye  was  con¬ 
structed  chiefly  for  long-distance  vision.  Accordingly,  in 
the  case  of  most  people,  the  eye  tires  rapidly  when  used 
for  near  vision.  Tiring  it  hastens  the  onset'  of  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue,  by  reason  of  the  nervous  stress  which  results 
from  eye-strain.  To  avert  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty.  One  has  only,  at  occasional  intervals,  to  close 
the  eyes  for  a  few  moments.  Thus,  closing  them,  one  rests 
mind  and  body  in  addition  to  resting  the  eyes  themselves. 

“  There  are  some  people  who  have  intuitively  discovered 
this,  and  make  it  a  practice  to  shut  their  eyes  from  time  to 
time,  or  look  into  the  distance,  when  engaged  in  work 
requiring  near  vision  for  any  length  of  time.  But  most 
people  do  not  take  this  easy  means  of  resting  themselves. 
They  read  for  hours,  they  write  for  hours,  they  keep  their 
gaze  intently  fixed  on  whatever  work  they  have  in  hand. 
Then,  when  they  do  stop  working,  they  wonder  why  they 
feel  ‘  all  played  out.’  ” 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is  nothing  new  to  proofread¬ 
ers  ;  but  let  an  employer  or  a  foreman  see  it  put  into  prac¬ 
tice,  and —  well,  something  happens. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  plea  or  an  excuse  for  the  lazy 
shirker. 

The  printing  craft  has  made  notable  advances  in  the 
matters  of  ventilation,  sanitation,  protection  from  dan¬ 
gerous  machinery,  etc. ;  but  a  still  greater  advance  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  conserve  the  most  precious  of  all  human  physical 
faculties  —  that  of  eyesight. 

Another  suggestion:  At  least  once  in  every  period  of 
about  four  hours,  let  all  rise,  open  the  windows,  and  move 
around  for  five  minutes.  The  idea  is  analogous  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  at  ball  games  of  rising  between  innings. 

The  efficiency  of  the  really  up-to-date  proofroom  will  be 
promoted  by  considerate,  humanitarian  methods  of  conserv¬ 
ing  the  eyesight.  S.  K.  Parker. 


JUST  WHY  ART  IN  PRINTING  PAYS. 

To  the  Editor:  Franklin,  Pa. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  man  remarked,  “  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  to-day  is  picture-crazy  —  everybody’s  gone  mad 
over  pictures,  especially  the  movies.”  The  remark  started 
me  to  thinking.  It  is  quite  true  that  not  only  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  but  likewise  all  civilized  peoples  to-day,  have 
their  movie  theaters  where  one  may  see  pictures  all  the 
way  from  comedy  to  tragedy  and  from  baseball  to  horri¬ 
ble  war.  And  no  doubt  other  countries  are  just  as  “  mad  ” 
about  their  pictures  as  we  are  about  ours. 

We  not  only  find  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  picture 
shows,  but  in  practically  every  phase  of  our  business, 
social  and  commercial  life.  There  is  an  almost  irresisti¬ 
ble  appeal  about  pictures  which  but  few  can  withstand. 
To-day,  while  a  man  waits  his  turn  in  the  barber  shop 
or  doctor’s  office,  about  the  first  thing  that  attracts  his 
eye  is  the  table  of  current  magazines  and  newspapers; 
and  he  takes  up,  say,  a  magazine.  For  what?  To  read? 
No;  in  about  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  he 
admires  or  criticizes  the  pictures  and  the  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  type-pages.  Or  perhaps  he  will  glance  over 
a  newspaper.  And  for  what?  For  the  purpose  of  read¬ 
ing  all  the  latest  news  in  detail?  Well,  perhaps  he  will 
read  the  baseball  and  sport  page.  But,  aside  from  this, 
the  great  majority  of  people  look  for  the  illustrations 
—  the  funny  cartoons  —  the  latest  fashion  designs,  etc. 

Why  do  such  publications  as  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Leslie’s,  Pictorial  Review,  and  magazines  ad  infi¬ 


nitum,  design  and  illustrate  their  pages  so  profusely? 
Why?  For  the  one  and  only  reason  that  the  men  at  the 
head  of  these  great  concerns  are  awake  to  the  wonderful 
advantages  of  art  as  applied  to  designing  and  illustrating 

—  awake  to  the  great  fact  that  people  like  to  look  at  pic¬ 
tures  and  artistic  arrangements  in  printing.  To-day  we 
find  an  abundance  of  profusely  illustrated  mail-order  cata¬ 
logues  and  booklets,  many  of  which,  like  Martha  Lane 
Adams’  catalogue  of  Woman’s  Apparel,  and  scores  of 
others,  are  printed  in  natural  colors.  Now,  the  expense 
of  turning  out  these  catalogues  in  colors  is  necessarily 
enormous,  and  yet  the  producers  are  more  than  willing 
to  spend  their  money  that  way.  A  very  simple  catalogue 
with  no  illustrations  whatever  — “  just  plain  printing  ”■ — - 
would  be  far  cheaper  to  produce.  And  yet,  though  per¬ 
haps  full  of  rare  bargains  from  cover  to  cover,  it  would 
find  very  scanty  acceptance,  indeed,  in  the  average  home 
of  to-day  —  it  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  food 
for  the  coal-scuttle  or  waste-can.  Why?  Simply  because 
the  eye  must  first  be  attracted  before  one  can  hope  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  intellect.  If  it  were  not  true 
that  the  men  at  the  head  of  these  great  concerns  have 
become  thoroughly  awake  to  the  fact  that,  first,  there 
must  be  something  to  attract  the  eye  in  order  to  make  a 
sale,  they  would  not  be  so  willing  to  spend  fabulous  sums 
in  circulating  these  “  pictures.” 

Let  us  look  further.  Why  is  it  that  the  manufacturers 
of  Cream  of  Wheat,  Coca-Cola,  Colgate’s  products,  Prince 
Albert  tobacco,  and  scores  of  others,  depend  so  much  upon 
pictures  for  their  back-page  advertisements?  The  answer 
is  just  the  same:  they  know  that  the  people  are  attracted 
by  pictures  —  the  better  the  picture,  the  deeper  the  attrac¬ 
tion.  And  if  the  picture  carries  the  message  and  leaves 
its  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  then  it  serves 
its  purpose  —  and  pays  for  itself. 

Next,  let  us  look  at  the  post-card  situation  of  to-day. 
To  send  a  regular  government  postal,  all  one  has  to  do  is 
to  write  his  message  on  it  and  drop  it  in  the  mail-box. 
It  requires  no  stamp.  To  send  a  picture  post-card,  first 
one  has  to  buy  it,  which  means  that  more  or  less  time  and 
care  are  spent  in  selecting  a  suitable  one.  Then,  when  the 
message  is  written,  which  is  often  extremely  difficult  on 
account  of  the  enameling  and  embossing,  the  post-card  re¬ 
quires  a  one-cent  stamp,  another  operation  which  takes 
more  or  less  time  and  trouble.  And  yet,  despite  these 
facts,  the  sale  of  picture  post-cards  many  times  exceeds 
the  sale  of  government  postals.  And  all  just  because 
people  like  pictures  —  they  like  to  feast  their  eyes.  The 
things  which  attract  are  the  things  they  want  —  and  will 
have. 

To-day,  for  the  drummer,  the  era  of  “  trunks  —  trunks 

—  trunks !  ”  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Instead 
of  having  to  exhibit  his  wares  in  the  raw  material,  the 
up-to-date  salesman  with  the  up-to-date  house  simply  has 
to  interest  his  prospective  buyer  in  his  illustrated  charts, 
which  are  in  natural  color.  In  the  case  of  machine  tools 
and  plumbers’  fittings,  etc.,  many  concerns  have  so  “  de¬ 
tailed  ”  their  charts  that  it  is  proving  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  trouble,  and  also  expense,  both  to  the  salesman 
and  the  buyer.  Pictures  play  an  all-important  part  in 
salesmanship  to-day. 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  bringing  to  your  mind  in¬ 
stances  of  how  people  are  attracted  by  pictures  and  artis¬ 
tic  designs.  So  far,  I  have  said  nothing  about  design  in 
regular  commercial  printing.  But  surely  the  same  idea 
holds  good  throughout. 

No  matter  how  good  the  paper  and  ink  may  be,  if  the 
job  is  laid  out  and  composed  in  an  unattractive,  inartistic 
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way,  the  real  message  is  lost  —  it  means  nothing  to  any 
one,  except  the  man  who  pays  for  the  job  —  to  him  it 
usually  means  a  total  loss.  Artistic  type  arrangement 
is  just  as  essential  in  carrying  a  message  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  This  sometimes  means  ornamentation  —  sometimes 
not;  it’s  up  to  the  printing  artist  to  decide  that.  Art  in 
printing  is  the  understanding  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  simplicity  —  not  alone  in  type  arrangement,  but 
also  in  regard  to  paper  and  ink.  A  well-printed  design 
which  is  artistically  gotten  up  is  always  attractive  —  it 
will  catch  the  eye  just  as  surely  as  a  picture. 

Creative  art  in  any  line  will  catch  and  hold  the  eye. 
Were  this  not  true,  then  all  the  great  masters  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  kindred  arts,  both  past  and  present,  will 
have  lived  in  vain.  But  the  great  truth  does  remain;  in 
■every  age  there  has  been  something  to  attract,  something 
which  appealed  to  the  judgment  and  imagination  through 
the  eye.  So  when  the  young  man  remarked,  “  The  American 
public  of  to-day  .  .  .”  he  only  hit  at  the  truth.  Not 

■only  the  American  public,  but  all  civilized  peoples;  not 
•only  to-day,  but  from  time  immemorial,  people  have  been 
*“  mad  ”  over  pictures. 

It  is  because  every  human  being  has  within  him  a 
:spark  of  the  Infinite,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  but  man’s 
natural  instinct  to  search  out  and  admire  the  beauty  in 
the  world  about  him.  And  man  does  this  through  his  eyes 
—  the  windows  of  his  soul.  Some  find  beauty  in  one  thing, 
some  in  another.  But  through  it  all  the  one  great  fact 
remains:  every  man,  since  Adam’s  time,  has  continually 
looked  for  the  beautiful,  the  harmonious,  the  artistic,  in 
life.  To-day  is  an  age  when  art  finds  wonderful  expres¬ 
sion  in  printing,  illustrating  and  designing.  To-day  is  an 
age  when  art  in  printing  is  steadily  and  surely  taking  its 
seat  in  the  hall  of  fame.  A.  Ernest  Mowrey. 


THE  MAXIMUM  FORCE  AND  ROTATING  PHALANX. 

To  the  Editor:  Seattle,  Washington. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
.commenting  upon  an  article  by  me  in  that  journal  under 
date  of  August,  1916,  uses  the  following  words  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  suggestion  of  the  maximum  force  and  rotating 
phalanx : 

In  newspaper  offices  the  phalanx  will  work  out  satisfactorily,  from 
-the  employers’  point  of  view,  because  the  work  from  day  to  day  is 
■much  the  same.  In  book  and  job  printing-offices,  however,  the  plan 
-would  work  a  hardship  upon  the  office  for  reasons  that  are  obvious.  In 
-most  of  such  offices  uncompleted  jobs  go  over  from  one  day  to  another ; 
Ht  is  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  the  office  to  “  break  a  new  man  in  ” 
•on  such  jobs  every  day  or  two. 

In  the  first  place,  the  employers’  point  of  view  is  not 
'the  only  one  to  be  considered.  We  are  discussing  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  craft  operating  the  printing  industry;  and 
the  employers  alone  certainly  are  not  the  industry.  If- 
-they  were,  there  would  be  no  need  of  giving  thought  to 
-the  improvement  of  the  printer  as  a  workman.  It  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  invested  in 
and  attempt  to  conduct  printing  concerns  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  think  that  their  point  of  view  —  the  scramble 
for  personal  gain  —  is  the  all-important  one,  that  so  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  training  of  apprentices 
and  so  scant  opportunity  afforded  the  journeyman  for  a 
■balanced  development  of  his  capabilities.  Greed  for  gain 
has  made  insane  demands  for  specialization  and  pushed  it 
to  a  point  where  the  several  groups  of  specially  trained 
workmen  must  be  kept  constantly  employed  at  their  own 
lines  or  their  efficiency  drops  and  overhead  rapidly  piles 
tup  in  unchangeable  time  at  work  with  which  they  are 


unfamiliar.  This  is  a  matter  of  management,  and  calls 
for  a  different  and  unusual  attitude  in  the  manager’s 
manner  of  viewing  things.  In  fact,  I  think,  if  studied 
carefully,  it  will  furnish  a  good  argument  for  the  use  of 
the  maximum  force  and  the  rotating  phalanx  as  a  means 
of  having  attached  to  an  office  the  largest  possible  force, 
all  members  of  which  are  as  familiar  as  may  be  with  the 
several  lines  of  work  handled  by  the  house.  The  man  who 
can  work  anywhere  in  the  shop  is  seldom  idle  in  working 
hours,  while  his  specialist  brother  frequently  carries  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  at  the  boss’s  expense. 

So  long  as  the  printing  industry  is  conducted  for  profit 
it  is  necessary  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry  be  taken  into  consideration;  and  their  interests 
require  that  a  saner  adjustment  be  made  of  their  relations 
to  the  calling  they  have  chosen.  The  printing  industry 
should  be  capable  of  furnishing  a  decent  living  to  those 
working  at  it,  whether  in  the  shop  or  business  office.  For 
the  workmen  in  the  shop  a  fairer  division  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  labor  would  come  with  this  use  of  the  maximum 
force  and  rotating  phalanx,  while  the  breaking  down  of 
most  of  the  unnecessary  specialization  would  result  in 
increased  general  efficiency.  The  objection  against 
“  breaking  in  new  men  ”  would  not  hold,  for  it  would  not 
occur  as  often,  and  it  is  common  experience  that,  where 
a  large  extra  force  is  required  —  particularly  in  the  com¬ 
posing-rooms  of  job  and  publication  houses  —  as  recur¬ 
ring  seasonal  work  comes  in,  the  force  had  last  year  or 
last  winter  on  the  same  job  is  seldom  the  same  as  now 
assembled.  The  old  force  of  extras  is  scattered  and  the 
new  men  at  hand  have  to  be  utilized;  and  this  means 
plenty  of  “  breaking  in  ”  —  one  of  the  defects  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  minimum  force  idea! 

I  think  that,  in  commercial  printing  establishments  — 
even  the  smaller  ones  —  the  maximum  force  with  rotary 
phalanx  plan  could  be  applied,  with  benefit  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  would  prove  of  equal  utility 
in  the  publication  house  and  daily  newspaper. 

Charles  J.  Schott. 


HOW  GOOD  IS  AN  ELECTROTYPE? 

Many  an  advertiser  and  many  a  printer  has  asked  him¬ 
self  how  many  impressions  should  an  electrotype  stand 
without  losing  its  sharpness  of  detail.  It  all  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  electrotype  and  the  care  and  skill  of  the 
printer.  Some  of  the  great  periodicals  get  as  high  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  impressions  from  every  elec¬ 
trotype  without  enough  injury  to  preclude  the  use  of  the 
same  cuts  for  reprints. 

Such  electros  can  not  be  made  in  thirty  minutes  or  pur¬ 
chased  at  minimum  price  per  square  inch.  They  require 
time  and  infinite  care  and  precision  on  the  part  of  the 
foundry.  It  takes  longer  to  build  up  a  heavy,  substantial 
shell  than  a  filmy  coating.  It  requires  more  labor  to  finish 
an  electrotype  accurately  than  to  send  it. out  with  a  “lick 
and  a  promise.”  But  the  extra  time  and  labor  expended 
invariably  result  in  more  economical  presswork  and  en¬ 
hanced  artistic  values  that  are  far  in  excess  of  their  addi¬ 
tional  first  cost. 

But  the  service  of  an  electro  is  determined  in  large 
degree  by  the  make-ready,  without  which  the  most  care¬ 
fully  manufactured  cut  will  be  but  short-lived  and  of  poor 
printing  quality.  One  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  is  poor 
make-ready.  And  the  printer  who  skimps  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  item  may  be  able  to  underbid  the  man  who  makes  the 
proper  allowance  for  this  preliminary  work. — From  “  Para- 
grafs,”  house-organ  of  The  Whitaker  Paper  Company. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  paper  and  labor,  64  daily 
and  364  weekly  newspapers  have  raised  their  prices. 

The  fifth  Printing  Trade  Cost  Congress  was  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  Venetian  chamber,  London,  on  May  16. 

Owing  to  the  paper  shortage,  the  Plymouth  Education 
Committee  canceled  an  order  for  twenty  thousand  hymn- 
books. 

With  its  issue  for  March,  Blackwood’ s  Magazine 
attained  a  century  of  existence,  which  is  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  magazine  line. 

A  new  wing  to  the  Caxton  Convalescent  Home  at  Limps- 
field,  Surrey,  is  to  be  erected,  as  a  war  memorial.  The  first 
list  of  subscriptions  for  it  has  been  issued. 

The  use  of  rice,  and  flour  obtained  from  wheat,  rye  and 
rice,  except  for  human  food,  has  been  prohibited  since 
April  28.  Naturally,  this  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  printer, 
binder  and  stereotyper. 

The  embargo  placed  upon  the  importation  of  bronze 
and  aluminum  powders  has  been  relaxed,  owing,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  good  offices  of  the  director  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  printers  at  Coventry  are  demanding  a  further  in¬ 
crease  of  5  shillings  weekly  war  bonus,  and  have  decided 
to  strike  if  it  is  not  given.  They  have  already  received 
two  war  bonuses  —  one  of  3  and  another  of  2  shillings. 

Frank  Burnand,  editor  of  Punch,  the  noted  English 
humorous  journal,  from  1880  to  1906,  died  at  Ramsgate 
recently  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  began  his  career  in 
the  sixties  on  Fun,  a  humorous  paper  existing  at  that  time. 

Resolutions  protesting  against  conscription  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  have  been  passed  by  the  members  of  the 
Glasgow  printers’  union.  Copies  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  prime  minister,  cabinet  ministers,  labor  members  and 
others. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  non-union  printers,  a  rather 
naive  resolution  was  passed,  expressing  the  opinion  “  That, 
as  society  [union]  printers  are  permitted  to  work  in  non¬ 
society  houses,  non-society  printers  should  be  permitted  to 
work  in  a  society  house,  and  likewise  on  the  newspaper 
press.” 

The  London  Society  of  Compositors  recently  held  a 
delegate  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  em¬ 
ployers  for  an  increased  war  bonus  of  6  shillings  ($1.50) 
weekly.  An  amendment  that  10  shillings  should  be  de¬ 
manded  was  negatived.  The  members  of  the  Association 
of  the  Correctors  of  the  Press  are  also  asking  for  a  war 
bonus  of  6  shillings  weekly. 

The  latest  revised  proclamation  prohibiting  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  certain  goods,  except  under  a  Board  of  Trade 
license,  includes  books  and  other  printed  matter,  including 
printed  posters  and  daily,  weekly  and  other  periodical 
publications,  imported  otherwise  than  in  single  copies 
through  the  post,  painters’  colors  and  pigments,  pictures, 
prints,  engravings,  photographs,  maps  and  typewriters. 

Many  trades  have  suffered  from  the  war,  but  not  one 
can  have  had  such  knock-down  blows  as  the  unfortunate 
printing  trade.  Others  have  felt  the  pinch  of  rising  costs, 
scarcity  of  labor  and  diminishing  output,  but  our  trade 
seems,  from  the  first  day  of  last  March,  to  have  been  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  woe.  First  came  the  further  restriction  of 


paper,  then  the  restriction  of  labor  order,  and  last  and 
most  overwhelming,  the  practical  annihilation  of  poster  and 
publicity  printing. 

At  the  Church  of  Ireland  synod,  recently  held  in  Dublin, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  making  a  proposal  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  revision  of  the  “  Book  of  Common  Prayer,” 
said  that  during  the  rebellion  last  year  the  house  in  which 
the  plates  of  the  existing  prayer-book  were  stored  was 
destroyed.  Since  April  last  the  printers  had  no  stock  and 
no  copies  of  certain  editions  could  be  printed  until  new 
plates  were  made. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  of 
Edmund  Grove  Blades,  brother  of  A.  F.  Blades,  vice- 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Master  Printers,  and  young¬ 
est  son  of  the  noted  English  printer,  William  Blades,  author 
of  “  The  Life  and  Typography  of  William  Caxton,”  an 
important  contribution  to  critical  bibliography.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  special  constable  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  four  sons. 

When  the  shortage  of  labor  became  so  pronounced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  that  whole  batteries  of  composing- 
machines  were  put  out  of  action,  between  thirty  and  forty 
per  cent,  for  instance,  of  the  monotype  keyboards  being 
without  operators,  the  Typographical  Association  was  in-' 
vited  to  come  into  a  conference  with  the  Master  Printers’ 
Federation  to  discuss  the  introduction  of  female  labor. 
The  secretary  of  the  Typographical  Association  replied,  in 
part,  as  follows :  “  My  Executive  Council  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  on  relaxation  of  rules 
are  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergencies  that  have  arisen 
up  to  the  present  time,  if  the  relaxations  were  fully  and 
fairly  adopted  and  carried  out.  The  difficulty  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  reluctance  of  employers  to  allow  com¬ 
positors  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  various  systems  of 
machine  composition.  In  those  instances  where  members 
of  the  staff  have  been  allowed  to  become  conversant  with 
composing-machines,  the  calls  of  the  army  have  resulted 
in  little  dislocation.  The  council  is  of  opinion  that  the 
present  is  not  a  suitable  time  to  consider  so  serious  and 
far-reaching  an  innovation  as  the  introduction  of  females 
into  the  composing  departments.”  The  attitude  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors  seems,  for  the  present,  to 
be  equally  reluctant,  a  suggestion  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  female  labor  having  met  with  a  refusal  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Society. 

GERMANY. 

In  the  German  letterpress  printing  trade,  the  average 
percentage  of  non-employment  among  30,704  workers  at 
the  end  of  1916  was  only  0.4,  as  against  1.2  at  the  end 
of  1915. 

The  German  Association  of  Envelope  Manufacturers 
has  again  made  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  prices 
of  envelopes,  file-holders,  etc.  Window  envelopes  have  been 
advanced  twenty  per  cent. 

To  GIVE  an  idea  of  the  big  job  of  printing  to  which  the 
system  of  bread  and  other  food  cards  gives  cause,  one  may 
cite  one  large  city,  Leipsic.  During  1915,- 9,700,000  sdch 
cards  were  issued,  and  in  1916  the  number  rose  to  41,500,- 
000.  Of  the  latter,  7,600,000  were  for  bread,  4,000,000  for 
butter  and  7,300,000  for  meats. 

The  proposition  to  introduce  a  system  of  continuous 
work  through  the  day  has  been  much  discussed  in  printing 
circles.  The  pros  and  cons  of  its  practical  value  in  the 
technical  departments  make  the  subject  a  puzzling  one. 
The  bureaus  of  the  various  graphic  organizations  which 
have  their  headquarters  in  the  Book  Trades  House  at  Leip- 
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sic  are  experimenting  by  putting  into  practice  the  rule  of 
opening  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  working  unin¬ 
terruptedly  until  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  publishing  firm  of  W.  Vobach  &  Co.,  Berlin,  has 
bought  the  country-seat,  Liebenberg,  near  Fiirstenwalde, 
with  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  employees,  nearly  five 
hundred  in  number.  The  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  har¬ 
vested  from  the  land  will  be  sold  to  them  at  cost,  and  the 
residence  will  be  used  as  a  resting-place  for  employees  on 
vacation. 

The  Weser  Zeitung,  of  Bremen,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  a  Berlin  bookbinder  has  discovered  a  new 
material  for  bookbinding,  this  being  codfish  skin,  a  welcome 
discovery  in  these  days  of  leather  shortage.  The  use  of  fish 
skin  for  bookbinding  is  no  novelty,  and,  among  others,  shark 
leather  has  been  used  for  de  luxe  binding  because  of  its 
durability  and  beautiful  markings.  Codfish  is  said  to  have 
several  advantages  over  shark  skin.  It  is  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  therefore  cheaper.  In  appearance,  unsealed  and 
properly  prepared,  it  resembles  snake  skin.  The  royal 
material-testing  office  at  Berlin  has  tested  its  strength  and 
durability  and  found  that  in  these  respects  it  is  equal  to 
parchment.  It  is  easy  to  work  and  untearable. 

ITALY. 

The  Official  Journal  publishes  a  governmental  order 
respecting  the  use  of  paper.  This  forbids  advertisements 
larger  than  seventy-five  square  centimeters.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  dodgers  and  circulars  on  the  streets  is  forbidden. 
Letter  paper  must  be  supplied  in  a  simple  format  and 
unfolded  sheets.  The  order  further  states  that  after  May  1 
all  newspapers  must  contain  no  more  than  four  pages  of 
the  usual  size. 

DENMARK. 

The  Commission  to  Regulate  Prices  has  proposed  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  the  issuing  of  an  order  that  the 
production  of  news-paper  be  restricted  to  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  normal  amount,  to  thus  lessen  the  consumption  of 
coal  in  the  mills.  The  shortage  of  paper  is  then  to  be  met 
by  suspending  temporarily  the  duties  on  paper,  so  that  this 
may  be  imported  from  abroad. 

FRANCE. 

A  book  congress  has  been  organized  by  the  Societe  des 
Gens  de  Lettres,  the  Cercle  de  la  Librairie  and  the  Comite 
du  Livre.  The  first  meeting  was  held  March  11,  at  which 
function  M.  Poincare,  president  of  the  French  Republic, 
presided,  assisted  by  numerous  personages  prominent  in 
political,  literary,  industrial  and  publishing  circles. 

CHINA. 

A  Chinese  typewriter  has  been  patented  in  Pekin.  It 
contains  no  less  than  four  thousand  characters,  and  even 
then  is  incomplete  as  compared  with  a  Chinese  printing- 
office,  which  uses  two  thousand  more  separate  types.  A 
really  comprehensive  Chinese  dictionary  has  five  thousand 
characters. 

SWEDEN. 

The  exportation  of  ink,  ink  powder  and  India  ink 
(whether  liquid  or  not)  has  been  prohibited.  This  country 
now  prohibits  the  exportation  of  paper  coated  with  glue  and 
other  gluey  material,  and  fly-paper.  The  transit  of  these 
through  the  country  is  also  forbidden. 

RUSSIA. 

Among  other  articles,  the  following  are  prohibited 
export  from  this  country:  Anilin  colors,  all  metals  and 
their  alloys,  articles  wrought  in  metal,  dross,  and  wood- 
pulp  for  paper. 


THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  UNITED 
TYPOTHETAE  AND  FRANKLIN  CLUBS 
OF  AMERICA. 

Plans  are  well  advanced  for  the  coming  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
September  17,  18  and  19.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  this  will  be  strictly  a  business  convention.  This  fact 
is  emphasized  in  the  following  notice  sent  by  the  Program 
and  Publicity  Committee : 

“  It  should  be  understood  by  all  members  of  the  United 
Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America  that,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  policy  established  previous  to  the  holding 
of  the  last  Atlantic  City  convention,  it  is  the  endeavor  of 
those  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  the  organization  that 
the  conventions  be  less  of  an  entertainment  and  more 
directly  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  industry. 

“  Pursuant  to  this  policy,  convention  cities  are  selected 
without  regard  to  invitations  from  local  Typothetae,  the 
object  being,  in  selecting  a  convention  city,  to  do  so  with  the 
thought  that  it  be  located  for  the  greatest  convenience  and 
in  such  location  as  will  secure  the  largest  attendance. 

“  It  is  no  longer  the  policy  of  the  organization  to  ask, 
or  accept,  entertainment  from  local  Typothetae.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  organization  that  local  Typothetae  be  relieved 
of  all  responsibility  in  connection  with  any  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

“  The  national  office  will  maintain  a  bureau  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  that  will  serve  the  membership  in 
the  way  of  furnishing  desired  information  on  any  subject 
in  relation  to  the  convention  matters  or  a  visit  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  It  will  undertake  to  make  reservations  in  advance 
for  all  desired  forms  of  entertainment,  or  render  service  in 
any  other  way.” 

Program. 

Monday  morning,  September  17,  will  be  devoted  to  reg¬ 
istration  and  meetings  of  committees.  The  formal  opening 
of  the  convention  will  take  place  at  1:30  p.m.  An  address 
of  welcome  will  be  made  by  J.  Harry  Jones,  president  of 
the  Franklin-Typothetse  of  Chicago,  and  the  response  will 
be  made  by  John  E.  Hurley,  of  Rhode  Island.  Then  will 
follow  the  appointment  of  committees  and  the  reports  of 
officers  and  such  other  business  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
opening.  At  3  p.m.  the  “  Manufacturing  Session  ”  will  be 
opened,  the  following  addresses  being  scheduled  for  that 
time :  “  Composite  Statement  of  Cost  of  Production  for 

1916,”  by  D.  G.  Whitehead,  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  “  The 
Trend  of  Events  in  the  Printing  Industry,”  Charles  D. 
Heller,  of  Chicago ;  “  Management  and  Efficiency  Meth¬ 
ods,”  Albert  E.  Buss,  St.  Louis;  “The  Employer  and  the 
Employee,”  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  West  Lynn,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Tuesday,  September  18,  at  10  A.M.,  the  “  Selling  Ses¬ 
sion  ”  will  be  opened  with  the  following  program :  “  The 

Value  of  Service,”  by  Charles  H.  Mackintosh,  of  Duluth; 

“  Creative  Selling,”  Brad  Stevens,  Boston ;  “  Conditions 
After  the  War,”  Rufus  R.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Boston ;  “  Cooper¬ 
ative  Competition,”  Joseph  A.  Borden,  secretary.  These 
addresses  will  be  followed  by  reports  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  afternoon  will  be  given  over  to  meetings 
of  the  different  divisions  and  committees. 

Wednesday,  September  19,  at  10  A.M.,  an  executive  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  held,  followed  by  an  open  session,  the  report  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Executive  Committee. 
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THE  PRINTERS’  PART  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CRISIS. 

BY  WALDON  FAWCETT. 

Judge  Alfred  E.  Ommen,  of  Chicago, 
his  associates  of  the  United  Typothetae 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America  recently 
:ared  before  the  Finance  Committee  of 
United  States  Senate  to  protest  against 
var  tax  ”  upon  advertising  and  a  pro- 
d  increase  in  the  postage  rates  on 
id-class  mail,  they  emphasized  what 
was  already  pretty  well  realized  in  American  officialdom 
—  the  importance  of  the  printing  art  and  the  influence  of 
American  printers  in  the  present  national  crisis.  That 
the  printer  ranks  with  the  munitions  maker  and  the  farmer 
is  patent  to  any  person  who  is  in  a  position  to  appraise 
the  real  factors  of  preparedness. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  lawmakers  of  the  nation 
sat  up  and  took  notice  when  the  Typothetae-Franklin  Club 
delegation  —  a  delegation  that  included  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Jones,  Bothwell,  Whitehead,  Long  and  Hobill  —  served 
notice  that  the  printing  business  can  not  survive  if  it  be 
burdened  through  a  special  tax  upon  printed  matter  used 
for  advertising  purposes.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  printing  in  its  various  forms  is  vital  to  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  printers  of  the  nation 
have  already  done  more  to  stir  our  war  conscience  than 
all  the  recruiting  officers  and  stump  speakers  in  the  land. 

With  the  United  States  war  and  navy  departments 
relying  principally  upon  posters  and  booklets  to  win 
recruits  for  the  army  and  navy,  with  the  agricultural 
department  resorting  to  a  bombardment  of  printed  matter 
to  stimulate  agricultural  production,  and  with  the  slogan, 
“  Buy  a  Liberty  Bond,”  printed  on  every  piece  of  public 
and  private  stationery  that  can  carry  it,  there  is  no  need 
to  seek  far  for  concrete  evidence  that  the  printer’s  finger 
is  in  the  preparedness  pie.  Incidentally,  if  a  selfish 
thought  may  be  allowed  to  intrude,  this  convincing  nation¬ 
wide  demonstration  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  printed 
matter  seems  certain  to  permanently  benefit  the  printing 
industry  by  means  of  the  converts  who  have  been  “  shown  ” 
that  printing  is  a  good  investment. 

In  placing  main  reliance  upon  printers’  ink  as  the  spur 
of  mobilization  and  war  organization  —  commercial  and 
industrial  as  well  as  military  —  the  United  States  has,  of 
course,  merely  followed  the  example  of  certain  of  our 
allies,  notably  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Billboards  and 
other  utilities  for  printed  display  have  carried  the  most 
important  messages  in  the  other  countries  at  war  and  so 
it  has  come  to  be  here  in  the  republic.  Indeed,  that  very 
feature  of  the  war  evolution  has  been  most  impressive 
from  the  standpoint  of  every  maker  and  user  of  printed 
matter.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  every  great  pub¬ 
lic  movement  requires  for  its  stimulation  the  use  of  printed 
matter  in  the  form  of  newspaper  and  periodical  publicity 
and  announcements,  but  here  in  the  supreme  emergency 
of  the  century  we  find  reliance  not  solely,  not  even  pri¬ 
marily,  upon  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press,  but 
rather  upon  the  standard  forms  of  commercial  printing. 

In  a  sense,  this  recourse  to  the  familiar  standbys  of 
printerdom  is  perfectly  logical.  For  several  years  past, 
the  recruiting  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  after  having 
kept  detailed  records  of  the  number  of  prospects  brought 
by  each  advertising  medium  employed,  have  been  gradually 
inclining  to  the  idea  of  placing  all  their  eggs  in  the  one 
basket  of  hangers,  window  and  street-car  cards,  and  other 
printed  matter,  instead  of  distributing  their  advertising 


appropriations.  Consistently,  then,  they  took  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  job-presses  when  the  war  made  it  necessary  to 
recruit  our  fighting  forces  to  full  war  strength  in  a  jiffy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Uncle  Sam’s  “  farm  annex  ”  is  sud¬ 
denly  plunging  on  posters  —  a  first  run  of  750,000  for  war 
needs  —  because  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  busy  plant¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  season  of  the  summer  and  autumn  the 
farmers  will  read  posters  when  they  will  not  take  time  to 
read  anything  else.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  any 
degree  wavering  in  allegiance  to  the  illustrated  booklets, 
which  have  been  issued  to  the  tune  of  millions  since  the 
war  began,  but  merely  that  this  important  branch  of  the 
Government  is  becoming  more  catholic  in  its  printing 
tastes. 

This  sudden  federal  favoritism  for  war  ammunition 
in  the  form  of  printed  broadsides  may,  by  and  large,  mean 
more  to  the  printers  of  the  country  than  many  of  them 
now  imagine.  On  the  face  of  things,  the  new  governmen¬ 
tal  policy  does  not,  of  course,  mean  orders  for  the  private 
printers.  The  public  printer  is  turning  out  most  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  posters,  even  as  he  fills  the  departmental  requisi¬ 
tions  for  leaflets,  display  cards  and  other  products  of  the 
presses.  But,  in  a  sentimental  sense,  the  federal  penchant 
for  standard  forms  of  printed  matter  is  conferring  a  bene¬ 
fit  that  in  time  will  be  just  as  tangible  as  though  the 
authorities  at  Washington  had  scattered  paying  orders 
all  through  the  commercial  printing  field. 

To  come  directly  to  the  point,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  “rooting”  for  the  printers  of  the  land  by 
the  service  he  is  performing  in  educating  millions  of  erst¬ 
while  unresponsive  citizens  to  read  posters  as  a  regular 
habit.  I  wonder  if  all  our  readers  realize  how  thoroughly 
Uncle  Sam  is  spreading  the  gospel  of  the  poster,  the 
hanger  and  the  display  card.  All  of  the  postmasters  in 
the  land  have  been  drafted  into  a  continent-wide  bill¬ 
posting  force,  and  consequently  it  comes  about  that  in 
thousands  of  small,  isolated  country  towns,  villages  and 
hamlets,  where  posters  were  almost  unknown  save  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  semi-occasional  visit  of  a  circus,  we  now 
find  regularly  on  display  at  Uncle  Sam’s  “  branch  offices  ” 
a  brave  show  of  multi-colored  posters  that  are  changed 
frequently  enough  to  maintain  interest. 

Similarly,  an  .army  of  “  county  agents  ”  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  “  papering  ”  the  countryside  as  it 
never  was  papered  before  with  picture-adorned,  two-color 
appeals  to  the  farmers  to  “  do  their  bit.”  There  are  even 
special  messages  for  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  pig  clubs,  corn  clubs,  home  canning 
clubs,  etc.,  and  for  the  farm  housewives  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  multiply  the  butter  and  egg  output.  It  is, 
in  short,  constructive  work  quite  as  important  as  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  by  means  of 
its  six-language  posters  for  the  purpose  of  urging  aliens  to 
“  learn  English.” 

If  everyday  buyers  of  printing  take  advantage,  as  they 
must  and  will,  of  the  opportunity  which  Uncle  Sam  has 
opened  to  them  for  catching  the  attention  of  the  rural 
resident  by  means  of  posters  and  cards,  as  well  as  through 
the  instrumentality  of  circulars  and  catalogues,  it  will, 
perforce,  mean  increased  orders  for  printers,  thereby  con¬ 
ferring  an  indirect  benefit  if  not  a  direct  one.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  though,  many  printers  have  enjoyed  immediate 
boons  owing  to  the  disposition  of  numerous  private  firms 
to  help  carry  the  Government’s  messages  to  the  people. 
For  instance,  bankers  all  up  and  down  the  land  have 
been  spending  their  own  good  money  for  booklets,  posters, 
circulars,  etc.,  designed  to  persuade  the  rank  and  file  of 
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bank  depositors  and  small  savers  to  invest  in  the  new 
“  war  bonds.”  Commercial  interests  have  had  reprints 
made,  for  free  distribution,  of  the  Government’s  advice 
on  gardening,  just  as  several  of  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads  have  paid  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  big  editions 


Newly  Invented  Motor  Driven  Plate-Press  Used  in  Printing 
the  Faces  ol  the  New  War  Bonds. 

of  Uncle  Sam’s  booklets  on  our  national  parks.  Even  the 
color-plates  prepared  for  the  Government  have  been  re¬ 
produced  in  not  a  few  instances  to  private  order. 

Just  here  it  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  that  not  only 
in  the  war  crisis,  but  at  all  times,  the  Government  wel¬ 
comes  the  efforts  of  commercial  printers  to  supplement 
federal  propaganda  and  will,  ordinarily,  do  anything  pos¬ 
sible  to  place  its  facilities  at  the  disposition  of  printers 
who,  under  orders  from  customers  or  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive,  are  desirous  of  participating  in  this  form  of  team¬ 
work.  A  short  time  ago  the  Government  induced  some 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  printers  who  “  borrow  ”  Gov¬ 
ernment  copy  by  reason  of  a  “  warning  ”  from  the  Post- 
office  Department  against  “  unofficial  ”  postal  publications. 
However,  this  is  a  special  case,  and  the  warning  was 
directed  only  against  publishers  of  booklets  of  postal 
information  who  seek  to  boost  business  by  conveying  the 
impression  that  their  booklets  are  official  publications. 

Aside  from  the  calls  that  have  been  made  since  the 
war  upon  commercial  printers  to  reproduce  governmental 
copy  —  for  instance,  the  private  editions  without  end  of 
the  President’s  war  proclamation  and  his  statements  and 
addresses  to  Congress  —  scores  of  print-shops  have  been 
operated  overtime  to  get  out  printing  for  the  numerous 
organizations  that  are  cooperating  with  the  Government 
in  the  war  crisis  or  are  engaged  in  relief  work  of  one 


kind  or  another.  The  advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  had  its  own  posters  to  stimulate 
industrial  mobilization;  the  Navy  League  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  organizations  have  ordered  tons  of  printed  matter 
(including  the  red,  white  and  blue  stickers  for  windows 
and  auto  wind  shields),  and  the  Red  Cross  organizations, 
national,  state  and  local,  have  scattered  printing  orders 
broadcast.  This  is  a  class  of  business  that  will  probably 
increase  rather  than  diminish  as  the  war  progresses,  for 
there  may  be  need  of  more  extensive  support  for  hospitals 
and  aid  for  the  families  of  the  victims  of  war. 

Speaking  of  sections  of  the  printers’  responsibilities 
that  will  show  further  expansion,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  new  system  of  federal  taxation  as  a  means  of 
raising  war  revenue  means  an  avalanche  of  printing  orders 
for  establishments  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 
The  imposition  of  the  new  taxes  means  price  changes  on  a 
great  number  of  products  of  everyday  use,  and  this  neces¬ 
sitates  the  reprinting  on  a  gigantic  scale  of  labels,  price- 
tickets,  wrappers,  containers,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  every 
form  of  advertising  literature  in  which  price  is  mentioned. 
Already  the  price  fluctuations  of  this  era  of  rising  prices 
have,  as  our  readers  know,  made  much  work  for  the 
printers,  and  more  was  in  prospect  incident  to  the  change 
in  status  affecting  liquor  advertising  in  all  “  dry  ”  States, 
but  all  prior  developments  are  overshadowed  by  the  com¬ 
prehensive  taxation  scheme  that  renders  so  many  printed 
announcements  obsolete. 

Uncle  Sam’s  own  printers  have  their  extra  burdens  in 
connection  with  the  new  levies  for  the  sinews  of  war. 
For  one  thing,  millions  of  revenue  stamps  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  means  of  collecting  the  new  “  stamp  taxes,” 
but  added  to  that  is  the  circumstance  that  the  new  deal 
necessitates  new  postal  cards,  stamped  envelopes,  etc. 
Parenthetically,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  present  neces¬ 
sity  for  ultimate  consumers  making  new  arrangements 
with  respect  to  stamped  envelopes,  coming,  as  it  has,  on 
the  heels  of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  various  grades  of 
the  government  envelopes,  is  operating  to  influence  many 
users  of  stationery  to  cease  buying  from  the  Postoffice 
Department  and  to  rely  upon  commercial  printers,  where 
distinctive  printed  stock  is  available. 

Printing  the  new  war  bonds  of  the  Liberty  Loan  is, 
of  course,  an  infinitely  bigger  task  than  the  provision  of 
the  new  revenue  stamps.  In  order  to  have  bonds  ready 
for  delivery  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  increased  its 
operative  force  to  well  above  the  five-thousand  mark  and 
is  operating  twenty-four  hours  daily.  The  backs  of  the 
bonds  are  printed  on  power  presses,  but  the  faces  of  the 
securities  require  hand-press  work,  and  owing  to  the  color- 
work  and  the  intricacy  of  the  engraved  designs  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  the  minute  coupons),  several 
impressions  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  each  bond.  In¬ 
deed,  Director  Ralph,  of  the  Engraving  and  Printing 
Bureau,  estimates  for  The  Inland  Printer  that  not  less 
than  75,000,000  impressions  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  bonds. 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  world 
conflict,  American  printers  had  a  right  to  harbor  a  grudge 
against  the  war,  in  that  it  precipitated  problems  of  paper 
supply  and  price  such  as  few  of  them  had  known  in  times 
past.  Now  that  this  country  has  actually  entered  the 
strife,  however,  the  conditions  that  brought  about  the 
paper  crisis  may  likewise  beget  a  cure.  Partly  because 
Uncle  Sam  is  more  than  ever  in  need  of  paper  for  his  own 
war-propaganda  requirements,  and  partly  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  the  forces  of  Congress  and  the  Government  are  mov- 
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ing  in  a  direction  that  promises  ultimate  relief  for  all 
paper  users.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  various  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  notably  the  United  States  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  scouring  all  American  domains,  even  unto  Alaska, 
in  search  of  new  sources  of  pulp  supply  and  new  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  paper  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  congressional  proposal  that  Uncle  Sam  invest  a  million 
dollars  in  a  paper  mill  which  will  supply  the  Government’s 
own  needs  and  incidentally  give  the  experts  a  bead  on  the 
most  economical  methods  of  paper  production.  Finally, 
we  have  the  interesting  movement  to  designate  as  a  “  pub¬ 
lic  utility  ”  all  grades  of  paper  used  for  printing  and 
publishing  and  to  subject  the  commodity  to  federal  price 
control. 

Many  users  of  printed  matter  are  taking  the  stand 
that  if  postage  charges  are  to  be  marked  up,  they  must 
get  full  value  from  Uncle  Sam.  With  direct-by-mail  adver¬ 
tisers  adopting  the  expedient  of  making  every  card  and 
leaflet  carry  printing  on  two  sides  instead  of  one  and 
seeing  to  it  that  no  envelope  goes  forth  with  less  than  the 
full  weight  allowable  of  printed  matter,  it  is  hoped  that 


war  times  will  continue  to  be  busy  times  for  devotees  of 
the  art  preservative.  Nor  does  all  this  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  higher  cost  of  keeping  traveling  men  on  the 
road  is  persuading  many  business  houses  to  lean  more  and 
more  heavily  on  printed  salesmanship. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  predicted  on  the  authority  of 
close  students  of  printing-trade  conditions  that  the  war, 
whatever  it  may  do  to  prices  of  printing,  is  bound  to  in¬ 
crease  demand.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
printers  have  their  own  troubles,  not  the  least  of  these 
troubles  being  those  incident  to  the  new  taxes,  the  labor 
shortage  and  the  congested  transportation  conditions,  with 
constant  threats  of  embargoes. 


SALESMANSHIP. 

Wanted:  a  Master  Salesman  to  earn  $10,000  a  year. 
He  must  have  brains,  determination,  energy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  be  a  proved  producer  of  good  results.  He  must  be 
able  to  think  constructively  and  to  carry  out  his  own  plans 
when  formed.  This  is  a  big  opportunity  for  a  big  man. 
How  often  such  advertisements  appear  in  the  public  press ! 
And  how  seldom  their  fair  prophecy  becomes  a  reality  for 
the  “master  salesman”  who  lands  the  job!  Frankly,  to 
my  mind,  such  advertisements  are  generally  brazen  sign¬ 
posts  pointing  directly  to  the  greatest  waste  in  the  world 
to-day  —  the  waste  in  man-power. 

And  not  because  men  struggle  and  strain  under  alluring 
hallucinations  to  accomplish  more  than  they  naturally  can, 
but  because  too  often  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  all  that 
they  naturally  could  —  they  are  not  given  latitude  enough 
for  the  exercise  of  their  full  powers.  And  right  here  is 
the  loss. 

Don’t  Handicap  Initiative. 

In  business  and  everywhere  else  where  men  gather  in 
human  effort  the  cry  is  raised  for  initiative  —  for  men  who 
can  think  and  plan  and  do;  yet,  when  such  men  are  found, 
they  are  too  often  limited,  handicapped  and  trammeled  with 
narrow,  treadmill  duties  and  restrictions,  which  convert 
them  straightway  into  human  machines. 

The  human  machine  in  a  sales  organization  is  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  narrowness,  short-sightedness  and  man-power 
wastefulness  of  those  at  the  helm.  He  is  a  lingering  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  barbaric  days  of  business  when  profits  “  by 
hook  or  by  crook  ”  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
and  when  salesmen  considered  their  individual  interests 
best  taken  care  of  through  shady  deals  and  padded  expense 
accounts.  In  those  days  it  was  very  nearly  “  every  man 
for  himself.” 

Salesmen  Must  Co-operate. 

But  to-day  is  the  day  of  cooperation,  and  the  wiser,  more 
progressive  business  institutions  are  acquiring  that  newer, 
broader  point  of  view.  They  realize  that  in  new  business, 
in  expansion,  in  progressive  development  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  policies  lies  the  road  to  present  and  future  prog¬ 
ress,  and  that  advances  along  these  lines  can  not  be  made 
except  with  the  hearty,  sincere  and  enthusiastic  coopera¬ 
tion  of  salesmen  freed  from  the  old  traditions  and  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  opportunities  and  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

The  sales  organization  built  upon  the  modern  plan  inter¬ 
poses  no  hampering  restrictions  between  the  free  exercise 
of  each  salesman’s  abilities  and  the  opportunities  that  are 
his.  Instead,  everything  possible  is  done  to  encourage  ini¬ 
tiative,  enterprise  and  growth,  for  that  is  the  way  of 
progress. 

Such  an  organization  is  essentially  democratic,  in  which 
each  branch-office  organization  and  each  salesman  form  a 
strong  and  independent  center  of  activity.  It  is  a  policy 
that  puts  each  salesman  squarely  on  his  own  feet  and  calls 
for  the  development  and  application'  of  his  highest  man¬ 
power. 

It  is  a  system  that  does  not  coddle  weaklings,  but  places 
the  highest  possible  rewards  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
can  and  will  do.  It  is  my  idea  of  what  a  modern  organiza¬ 
tion  giving  ample  opportunity  to  all  who  compose  it  should 
be. —  D.  M.  Alkire,  in  “  Manufacturers’  News.” 


IT  WAS  SOME  STORM. 

We  had  the  hardest  storm  Friday  that  ever  has  been 
here.  It  blew  down  trees  that  were  never  blown  down 
before. —  Greencastle  Banner. 
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mposing- machine  opera 


ot  the  widest  possible  disseminatio 


Trouble  with  Releasing  of  Matrices  is  Relieved. 

A  Massachusetts  operator  writes :  “  Received  your 

letter  in  regard  to  release  of  matrices  and  followed  instruc¬ 
tions  carefully;  have  had  no  difficulty  since  and  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  your  time  and  trouble  in  delivering  me 
from  a  perplexing  situation. 

Pot  Mouthpiece  Jet  Is  Closed. 

A  central  Illinois  operator  submits  a  slug  showing  an 
imperfect  face  on  right  end  and  asks  for  a  remedy.  He  also 
remits  for  a  copy  of  “  The  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype,” 
which  was  duly  forwarded. 

Answer. —  The  appearance  of  the  face  of  the  slug  would 
indicate  that  the  first  jet  near  right  end  of  the  pot  mouth¬ 
piece  is  clogged.  If  you  can  not  open  it  with  a  wire,  and 
can  not  drill  it  out,  you  may  then  have  to  remove  the 
mouthpiece  and  clean  out  the  throat.  Not  being  fully 
informed  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  machine  has  been  in 
use,  we  are  unable  to  advise  further.  In  case  you  want  to 
remove  the  mouthpiece,  proceed  as  per  directions  given 
on  page  246  of  “  The  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype.” 

Spongy  Slugs  May  Be  Due  to  Low  Metal  in  Pot. 

A  Minnesota  operator  writes:  “We  have  a  Model  15 
with  gasoline  burner.  What  causes  hollow  slugs  with  cavi¬ 
ties  in  the  side?  This  only  happens  on  twelve-point, 
eighteen-em  or  longer  line.  On  eight  and  ten  point  we 
secure  perfect  slugs.  I  have  tried  all  degrees  of  heat, 
cleaned  the  plunger,  and,  well,  my  opinion  is  that  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  metal  flows  into  the  mold.  We  have 
had  no  trouble  on  small  slugs.  The  holes  are  always  on  the 
ribbed  side.” 

Answer. —  The  trouble  may  be  due  to  allowing  the  metal 
to  become  too  low  in  the  pot.  If  the  spongy  condition  of 
slugs  occurs  with  a  normal  supply  of  metal,  we  believe 
you  can  improve  matters  by  applying  a  new  plunger  or  by 
opening  up  the  cross  vents  in  the  pot  mouthpiece.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  spongy  condition  only  shows  on  the  ribbed  side, 
and  it  does  not  impair  the  sharpness  of  the  face  of  the 
slug,  it  will  do  no  harm.  You  should  have  sent  us  a  slug 
so  affected.  If  you  send  one,  mail  it  by  parcel  post. 

Slugs  Stick  in  Mold. 

An  Illinois  operator  writes:  “As  a  linotype  operator, 
I  have  watched  your  department  in  The  Inland  Printer 
and  have  received  help  from  it  many  times.  There  is  one 
problem  presenting  itself  to  me  at  the  present  time  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  ask  for  your  assistance. 

“  I  am  running  a  Model  3,  in  the  7,000  class,  and  the 
machine  is  not  causing  any  great  amount  of  trouble,  except 
that  I  have  many  stuck  slugs  during  the  course  of  a  day’s 
work.  The  machine  is  running  a  little  faster  than  seven 


lines  a  minute,  but  as  the  machine  is  relied  upon  to  produce 
the  greater  part  of  the  paper  it  is  necessary  to  set  a  good 
string  of  type.  The  slugs,  however,  stick  sometimes  imme¬ 
diately  after  I  have  put  metal  in  the  pot.  Can  you  suggest 
a  remedy?  I  am  now  using  a  little  graphite  in  the  mold, 
the  knives  are  not  too  tight,  the  ejector-guide  tension  is 
new  and  good,  and  the  ten-point  slug  is  ejected  by  an  eight- 
point  ejector.  When  setting  eight-point  solid  with  the 
same  ejector  I  also  have  trouble  with  slugs  sticking.” 

Answer. —  We  are  unable  to  state  definitely  the  cause 
of  the  slugs  sticking  in  the  mold.  If  you  will  send  a  slug 
that  caught,  we  will  examine  it  and  may  be  able  to  state 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
either  low  metal  or  a  loose-fitting  plunger  is  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  We  suggest  the  following  treatment: 
(1)  If  you  have  not  had  a  new  plunger  within  the  past 
two  years,  order  one  at  once.  (2)  Secure  a  rotary  well 
brush  and  use  it  daily,  dipping  it  into  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
graphite.  (3)  When  the  new  plunger  is  installed,  clean  it 
daily  —  out  of  doors,  if  possible ;  if  not,  oil  or  wet  it  when 
cleaning  it  within  doors.  (4)  Clean  cross  vents  of  pot 
mouthpiece  daily  and  clean  out  opening  on  the  side  of  well 
occasionally.  (5)  Aim  to  keep  the  metal  to  within  about 
one-half  inch  from  the  top  of  the  crucible,  as  this  height 
will  maintain  an  ample  height  in  the  throat.  (6)  If  you 
are  able  to  operate  with  a  slight  reduction  of  temperature, 
do  so,  but  do  not  turn  down  the  mouthpiece  burner. 

Tight  Lines  Cause  Trouble. 

A  Colorado  operator  sends  a  damaged  matrix,  and 
writes :  “  Enclosed  please  find  a  lower-case  “  i  ”  matrix 

on  which  the  two  lower  lugs  are  damaged.  This  chewing-up 
process  has  been  going  on  quite  frequently  of  late.  I  have 
adjusted  the  back  screw  in  the  first-elevator  head,  thus 
increasing  the  descent  of  the  first  elevator,  which  seemed 
to  help  considerably,  but  does  not  altogether  remedy  the 
trouble.  When  the  line  is  justifying,  sometimes  a  crunch¬ 
ing  sound  is  heard,  and  the  result  is  the  lug  of  the  last 
matrix  in  the  line  is  chewed  like  the  one  enclosed.  I  recently 
put  a  new  back  elevator  jaw  on  our  machine  —  a  Model  10 
—  and  possibly  I  may  not  have  gotten  it  adjusted  correctly. 
What  remedies  do  you  offer  for  this  trouble?  ” 

Answer. —  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  too  much  adjust¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  The  back  screw  in  the  first-elevator 
head  was  set  correctly  when  the  machine  left  the  factory. 
It  should  not  need  resetting  for  twenty  years.  If  many 
of  your  matrices  show  damaged  lugs,  like  the  sample  you 
sent  to  us,  it  indicates  that  the  operator  has  been  sending 
in  tight  lines  or  the  back  screw  of  the  elevator  has  been 
turned  the  wrong  direction  in  adjusting.  We  suggest  that 
you  run  out  all  hyphens  and  examine  their  lower  lugs. 
The  condition  of  the  channel  of  matrices  will  be  an  index 
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to  the  trouble.  If  many  hyphens  are  missing,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  defective  on  lower  lugs,  it  shows  conclusively 
that  the  operator  either  has  his  assembler  set  too  wide,  or 
is  in  the  habit  of  sending  in  overset  lines.  To  set  the  assem¬ 
bler,  have  it  arranged  so  that  the  full  length  of  line  will 
be  about  one  thin  space  less  than  slug  length,  and  do  not 
send  in  tight  lines.  Since  you  have  altered  the  adjustment 
of  the  first  elevator,  you  should  now  test  and  readjust  it 
correctly.  Proceed  as  follows:  (1)  Assemble  a  line  of 
matrices  without  spacebands.  (2)  Send  in  the  line,  and 
when  the  second  justification  lever  rises  the  second  time, 
push  back  the  stopping  and  starting  lever.  (3)  Examine 
the  clearance  between  the  vise  cap  and  the  screw  which 
has  contact  therewith.  With  the  cams  in  this  position,  the 
back  screw  should  clear  the  vise  cap  about  one  point,  or 
approximately  inch.  If  the  space  is  greater  or  less  than 
this  amount,  it  should  be  corrected  while  the  cams  are  in 
this  position.  All  damaged  matrices  should  be  removed  and 
new  ones  substituted. 

Mold  Disk  Has  an  Abnormal  Movement. 

An  Illinois  operator  asks  why  the  mold  disk  on  his  Model 
10  machine  gives  a  second  movement  forward  at  ejecting 
position,  and  also  desires  to  know  if  the  trouble  can  be 
corrected. 

Answer. —  The  movement  of  the  disk  he  refers  to  is 
caused  by  the  ejector  striking  the  slug,  causing  the  disk  to 
advance  until  the  mold  engages  the  banking  pieces.  This 
abnormal  movement  of  the  disk  does  not  occasion  any  spe¬ 
cial  trouble.  It  may  be  remedied  by  underlaying  the  upper 
and  lower  banking  pieces  with  pieces  of  brass  rule.  Try 
an  underlay  of  one  point  beneath  each  banking  piece  and 
then  cast  a  slug  to  see  if  the  movement  continues.  In  some 
instances  two  points  may  be  placed  beneath  each  banking- 
piece  before  relief  is  obtained.  Avoid  overpacking. 

Matrix-Lift  Cam  Applied  Improperly. 

A  Missouri  operator  submits  an  eight-point  matrix 
which  shows  wear  on  the  right  side  of  lower  front  lug. 
In  writing,  he  states,  referring  to  the  distributor  box,  “  It 
seems  to  be  a  clear  case  of  improper  relation  of  the  matrix 
box  to  the  screws,  or  the  matrix  being  lifted  into  the  screws 
at  the  wrong  time.  The  screws  are  in  proper  relation  or 
time.  I  have  relieved  the  wear  on  the  matrices  on  one 
machine  in  the  following  manner:  Although  the  matrix 
seems  to  be  lifted  into  the  screws  too  quickly,  so.  that  the 
lower  front  lug  bears  against  the  lower  front  screw,  if  I 
changed  the  matrix  lift  so  that  it  would  overcome  the 
trouble,  the  screws  would  catch  the  matrix  in  the  act  of 
carrying  it  up  the  inclined  rails  to  the  distributor  bar  before 
it  was  released  by  the  matrix  lift.  To  do  away  with  this 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  lift  operate  so  as  to  lift 
the  matrix  into  the  screws  a  little  later,  I  cut  out  almost 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  point  of  the  lift  cam  that  raises 
the  matrix  lift,  leaving  the  cam  at  the  old  position  on 
the  screw.  The  cam  now  causes  the  lift  to  work  and  at 
the  same  time  allows  the  lift  to  release  the  matrix  just  as  the 
screws  catch  it  to  carry  it  forward.  I  have  had  this  in 
operation  more  than  two  weeks,  and  it  seems  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  done  away  with  the  wear  on  lugs  of  thick  matrices. 
The  thickest  matrices  we  have  are  eighteen-point  adver¬ 
tising  figures,  which  now  work  equally  as  well  as  the  thin¬ 
ner  ones.  It  has  also  done  away  with  the  wear  or  battering 
of  the  top  of  the  lift  against  the  lower  left-hand  side  of 
the  matrix  as  they  are  lifted  later  and  allowed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  clearance  from  contact  with  the  lift.  I  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  It  can  be  seen  that  if  the  lift  cam  were  working  prop¬ 


erly  it  would  not  work  at  all  if  it  were  cut  out  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  However,  I  will  await  your  opinion  before  I  make 
any  final  decision  in  the  matter  or  apply  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  other  machine.’* 

Answer. —  The  method  you  used  to  remedy  this  trouble 
was  not  the  correct  one,  but  since  it  has  eliminated  the 
trouble  it  answers  your  purpose.  You  should  have  changed 
the  position  of  the  cam  on  the  back  screw  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  away  its  surface.  We  advise  you  to  test  the  matrix¬ 
lifting  mechanism  in  relation  to  distributor  screws  before 
making  any  change  of  cam  position.  To  test,  place  one  of 
the  thick  matrices  in  the  distributor  box,  throw  off  the  belt 
and  turn  the  screws  slowly  by  hand.  When  the  lift  raises 
the  matrix,  observe  the  relation  between  the  lower  front 
lug  and  the  thread  of  the  lower  front  screw,  for  at  this 
point  the  trouble  arises  that  causes  the  cutting  of  the  lower 
front  lugs  of  thick  matrices.  When  you  have  discovered 
the  lack  of  proper  clearance  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
in  what  direction  the  cam  must  be  shifted.  If  the  cam  has 
been  attached  by  taper  pin,  it  should  be  removed  and  the 
small  screw  in  the  shoulder  of  the  cam  may  be  used  to 
hold  the  cam  in  position  during  further  tests  and  changes 
of  position.  When  you  finally  have  the  cam  in  a  position 
that  thick  and  thin  matrices  are  raised  without  trouble, 
you  may  then  drill,  ream  and  insert  a  pin  to  permanently 
hold  the  cam. 

How  Wear  on  Matrices  Affects  Alignment. 

A  clipping  sent  to  this  department  contains  matter 
relating  to  the  effect  of  wear  on  matrix  ears  on  the  align¬ 
ment  thereof.  The  inquiry  accompanying  the  clipping 
shows  that  the  writer  was  confused  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
wear  and  asks  to  be  set  right  in  the  matter.  The  clipping 
reads :  “  When  one  thinks  that  matrices  slide  down  the 

magazine  on  their  lugs;  they  fall  into  the  assembler  on 
their  lugs;  they  slide  across  the  assembler,  the  delivery 
channel  and  the  first-elevator  jaws  on  their  lugs;  are 
aligned  by  their  lugs;  again  slide  across  the  jaws  and 
the  intermediate  channel  on  their  lugs ;  through  the 
distributor-box  rails  on  their  lugs,  would  it  not  be  advis¬ 
able  to  use  a  different  point  for  their  aligment,  when  align¬ 
ment  is  such  a  vital  factor  to  good  work.” 

Answer. —  For  the  benefit  of  the  inquirer  who  sent  the 
clipping,  we  will  indicate  the  points  of  contact  of  the  mat¬ 
rices  in  above  statement  and  mention  whether  upper  or 
lower  lugs  are  meant:  (1)  Matrices  slide  down  the  maga¬ 
zine  on  their  lugs.  In  this  case  the  face  of  both  upper 
and  lower  lug  is  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
of  the  magazine.  The  slight  wear  that  is  produced  has 
no  effect  on  either  vertical  or  face  alignment.  (2)  Mat¬ 
rices  fall  into  the  assembling  elevator  on  their  lugs.  The 
wear  in  this  instance  is  due  to  friction,  owing  to  impact 
with  the  matrix  buffer  pieces  in  the  assembling  elevator. 
During  passage  from  magazine  to  elevator  there  are  abnor¬ 
mal  points  of  contact  that  will  produce  wear,  such  as  a 
nicked  upper  edge  of  the  lower  assembler  glass,  or  an 
assembler-chute  rail  without  a  spring.  These  conditions, 
however,  should  not  be  present  and  need  not  be  considered 
now.  The  wear  due  to  impact  will  only  affect  the  alignment 
of  matrices  in  the  auxiliary  position,  so,  to  minimize  the 
wear,  the  operator  should  not  neglect  keeping  the  front 
assembler  matrix  buffer  in  good  shape.  (3)  Matrices  slide 
across  the  assembler,  the  delivery  channel  and  the  first- 
elevator  jaws.  In  assembling  the  matrices  in  normal  posi¬ 
tion  they  are  supported  on  the  rails  of  the  assembling 
elevator  by  the  under  side  of  both  front  and  back  lugs  — 
in  passing  from  the  elevator,  they  slide  on  these  rails. 
The  amount  of  wear  by  friction  in  this  case  is  very  slight 
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and  has  no  effect  in  alignment  of  matrices  in  the  normal 
position.  When  the  matrices  that  are  assembled  in  normal 
position  leave  the  assembling  elevator  they  are  no  longer 
supported  by  their  lower  lugs;  their  support  is  now  the 
rails  in  the  line-delivery  channel,  the  under  side  of  the 
front  and  back  upper  lugs  being  the  points  of  contact.  This 
applies  also  to  their  position  in  the  first-elevator  jaws.  The 
wear  that  is  occasioned  by  friction  in  both  cases  is  insig¬ 
nificant,  and  may  be  practically  overcome  if  the  operator 
will  frequently  graphite  the  channels  of  both  the  line  deliv¬ 
ery  and  the  first  elevator  with  the  magazine  brush.  In 
the  case  of  matrices  assembled  in  the  auxiliary  position, 
the  support  is  on  the  duplex  rail  of  the  assembling  elevator 
and  the  point  of  contact  is  only  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lower  front  lug.  However,  on  passing  to  the  line-delivery 
channel,  the  matrices  receive  support  from  both  the  front 
and  back  rails,  and  the  points  of  contact  are  on  the  under 
side  of  both  bottom  lugs.  The  only  wear  that  affects  align¬ 
ment  in  this  instance,  however,  is  that  which  comes  by 
friction  with  the  under  side  of  the  lower  front  lug.  The 
matrices  in  the  auxiliary  position  in  the  first  elevator  have 
friction  with  the  duplex  rail  on  entering  the  first  elevator 
as  well  as  when  leaving  the  elevator,  and  also  when  the 
duplex  rail  is  withdrawn  as  the  elevator  enters  the  slide 
guide.  This  friction  is  induced  only  by  the  weight  of  the 
individual  matrix  and  is  borne  by  the  under  side  of  the 
lower  front  lug.  If  the  rails  of  the  jaws  are  properly 
graphited,  the  wear  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Wear  of 
this  character  does  not  affect  matrices  in  the  normal  posi¬ 
tion;  it  will  only  be  noted  on  lines  cast  from  matrices  in 
the  auxiliary  position.  (4)  Matrices  are  aligned  by  their 
lugs.  The  vertical  movement  of  matrices  is  by  the  corre¬ 
sponding  upward  motion  of  the  first  elevator;  the  point 
of  contact  will  be  as  described  before.  The  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  mold  or  moldkeeper  to  limit  motion  will  depend 
upon  the  position  of  the  assembled  line.  The  amount  of 
wear,  if  any,  that  occurs  during  actual  alignment  is  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible.  There  may  be  a  trifle  more  fric¬ 
tion  on  the  lower  lugs  during  first  and  second  justification 
than  occurs  at  vertical  alignment,  but,  if  the  grooves  of 
the  moldkeeper  are  kept  properly  cleaned  and  occasionally 
graphited  with  a  brush,  the  wear  from  this  cause  may  be 
ignored.  (5)  Matrices  slide  across  the  jaws  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  channel  on  their  lugs.  Matrices  only  slide  on  their 
lugs  when  they  are  in  normal  position,  the  support  in  such 
a  case  being  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper  lugs.  When 
a  matrix  is  in  auxiliary  position  it  is  only  supported  by 
its  lower  front  lug,  the  contact  being  on  the  under  side. 
It  does  not,  however,  slide  out  on  this  lug,  as  it  must  first 
drop  from  the  jaw  duplex  rail  to  its  support  by  upper  lugs 
before  it  slides  out,  so,  although  a  matrix  may  enter  the 
elevator  sliding  on  its  lower  front  lug,  it  seldom  leaves 
the  elevator  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  matrices  also  slide  on  their  lugs  after  leaving  the 
first  elevator.  The  combination  teeth  of  the  matrices 
engage  on  the  rails  of  the  bar  of  the  second  elevator  before 
the  matrices  have  left  the  first  elevator.  Their  support 
in  shifting  will  be  wholly  by  their  teeth  as  they  pass 
through  the  intermediate  channel.  There  is,  however,  a 
slight  friction  induced  between  the  back  lower  lug  of  the 
matrices  and  the  front  side  of  the  intermediate  channel 
back  plate.  This  wear,  if  any,  like  wear  induced  by  fric¬ 
tion  with  lower  part  of  magazine  channel,  may  be  ignored, 
as  it  does  not  affect  alignment  in  any  manner.  Again, 
the  use  of  the  graphite  brush  will  minimize  friction.  (6) 
Matrices  pass  through  distributor-box  rails  on  their  lugs. 
This  is  an  error.  The  matrix  is  supported  on  its  combina¬ 
tion  teeth  by  the  distributor-box  bar  until  it  leaves  the  bar. 


This  occurs  when  the  matrix  is  about  one-fourth  inch  from 
the  faces  of  the  upper  rails.  On  leaving  the  box,  the 
matrix  travels,  supported  by  its  upper  lugs  on  the  top 
rails,  for  about  three-fourths  inch  before  its  teeth  again 
take  up  its  support  by  engaging  the  distributor-bar  com¬ 
bination  rails.  To  summarize,  wear  on  the  back  or  front 
edge  of  either  upper  or  lower  lugs  does  not  affect  align¬ 
ment,  wear  on  the  under  side  of  back  lower  lug  does  not 
affect  alignment  of  matrices  in  any  position,  while  wear 
on  the  under  side  of  the  lower  front  lug  will  affect  the 
alignment  of  matrices  only  when  in  auxiliary  position. 
Wear  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper  front  and  back  lug 
of  matrices  will  not  affect  the  alignment  of  matrices  in 
the  auxiliary  position,  but  it  will  affect  the  alignment  of 
matrices  in  normal  position.  Misalignment,  probably, 
occurs  more  often  from  conditions  produced  by  neglect  of 
machine,  or  matrices,  than  from  wear  induced  by  friction 
in  positions  of  contact  in  sliding  to  and  fro.  The  use  of 
graphite  in  a  sensible  manner  in  the  machine  tends  to 
overcome  much  of  the  friction,  which  will  overcome  much 
of  the  wear  complained  about. 

Spongy  Slug  May  Be  Due  to  Imperfect  Plunger  Action. 

A  Wisconsin  operator  sends  a  thirteen -em,  eight-point 
slug  that  was  ejected  with  difficulty.  On  breaking  open 
the  slug  it  was  found  to  be  quite  spongy,  although  the  walls 
gave  no  evidence  of  this  condition.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  bottom  of  the  slug,  the  part  in  contact  with  the 
left-hand  liner  adhered  to  the  liner.  The  operator  writes: 
“  Enclosed  find  slug  which  had  me  guessing.  It  is  from 
our  machine.  A  thirty-em  slug  ejects  without  trouble,  but 
I  can  not  get  a  good  slug  on  short  measure.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  the  following  treatment,  given 
occasionally,  will  prevent  the  trouble  you  are  having: 
(1)  Bail  out  the  metal  until  the  well  is  exposed  one-half 
inch;  (2)  put  about  one-half  teaspoonful  of  graphite  into 
the  well,  and  (3)  clean  plunger,  heat  it,  and  place  it  in  the 
well  on  top  of  the  graphite.  Now,  put  in  the  required 
amount  of  metal,  and,  while  the  metal  is  melting,  open  the 
vise.  (4)  Clean  cross  vents  of  pot  mouthpiece  with  a 
pointed  instrument.  Remove  the  left-hand  liner  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  end  next  to  slug.  If  any  bruises  are  noted,  they 
should  be  removed.  After  closing  the  vise,  cast  slugs  and 
note  result.  _ _ _ _ 


Plain  Printing  Types  ---  Old  Style. 
Cartoon  by  Will  Hope. 
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[E  WORK  OF  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 
IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  ADVERTISER.  * 

BY  JOSEPH  A.  BORDEN. 

HERE  has,  perhaps,  never  in  the  history  of 
American  industVy  been  started  a  move¬ 
ment  which  promises  so  much  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  success  of  business  in  general 
as  that  now  being  undertaken  jointly  by 
the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs 
of  America  and  the  allied  industries : —  the 
printers,  paper  manufacturers  and  jobbers; 
type,  press  and  ink  manufacturers ;  envelope  makers,  pho¬ 
toengravers,  electrotypers  and  all  the  kindred  allied  busi¬ 
nesses.  This  effort  will  mean  much  to  the  Graphic  Arts 
Association,  being  in  a  direct  line  with  the  purposes  and 
activities  of  this  department,  and  in  keeping  with  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  membership  here  represented. 

To  render  real  service  to  the  man  in  business  through 
direct-by-mail  advertising,  a  service  that  will  expand  his 
business  and  make  it  more  successful  and  prosperous,  will 
be  one  of  the  dominant  features  of  this  undertaking  to 
be  engaged  in  for  a  definite  initial  period  of  three  years. 

The  United  States  will  be  divided  into  field  districts, 
in  the  same  manner  as  employed  by  the  larger  life- 
insurance  companies  and  other  institutions  doing  a  national 
business.  Four  classes  of  trained  specialists  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  each  of  these  districts  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a 
standard,  uniform  manner. 

First. —  Field  organizers,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  get 
the  printers  and  those  engaged  in  the  allied  businesses 
organized  and  working  together  for  the  joint  solution  of 
all  those  problems  which  make  for  greater  success  and 
more  intelligent  service  to  the  consumer  of  printing. 

Second. —  Cost  accountants,  who  will  install  the  Stand¬ 
ard  cost  system  in  printing  establishments  and  render 
expert  advice  and  counsel  in  business  management  and 
plant  operation. 

Third. —  Local  secretaries,  who  will  take  practical 
charge  of  local  printers’  associations  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
formed  by  the  field  organizers. 

Fourth. —  Direct-by-mail  advertising  specialists,  who 
will  at  frequent  intervals  visit  all  the  cities  in  the  various 
districts,  accompanied  by  traveling  printing  exhibits,  to 
lecture  on  “  Business-Building  by  Direct  Publicity  ”  before 
commercial  bodies,  chambers  of  commerce,  merchants’  and 
manufacturers’  associations,  rotary  clubs,  advertising  clubs, 
bankers’  associations  and  other  organizations  composed  of 
buyers  of  printing,  and  point  out  the  value  of  this  class 
of  advertising  as  a  necessary  stimulus  to  their  business. 

Semi-Annual  Conferences. 


One  of  the  prime  objects  being  to  get  the  whole  country 
thoroughly  organized  and  keep  it  organized,  in  conformity 
with  predetermined  standard  uniform  methods,  every  six 
months  this  entire  force  of  organizers,  cost  accountants, 
local  secretaries  and  advertising  specialists  will  be  assem¬ 
bled  at  headquarters  for  a  further  study  of  the  problems 
confronting  them  and  to  receive  instructions  from  heads 
of  departments,  when  they  will  again  be  sent  to  the  field 
to  continue  their  work  along  new,  progressive  lines  in  a 
standard,  uniform  manner. 

This  method  will  at  once  be  the  means  of  filling  two 
necessities:  First,  as  a  means  to  the  education  of  the 
master  printer  on  the  subject  of  salesmanship,  costs,  cred¬ 
its,  direct  advertising  and  better  business  management. 


*  An  address  delivered  by  Joseph  A.  Borden,  secretary  of  the  United 
Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  before  the  Graphic  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation  Department  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 


Second,  the  education  of  the  buying  public  to  properly  use 
printed  matter  and  create  a  greater  demand  for  printing 
and  the  supplies  and  materials  which  go  to  make  up  direct 
advertising. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  appalling  ignorance 
which  has  heretofore  prevailed  in  selling  methods  by  print¬ 
ers  generally,  can  and  will  be  overcome  by  educating  the 
man  in  the  selling  end  of  the  business  —  whether  it  be  the 
proprietor  himself,  the  desk  salesman,  the  city  salesman 
or  the  traveler  —  in  the  proper  method  of  disposing  of  the 
product  at  a  profit  and  in  increasing  the  volume. 

Definite  Knowledge  of  Cost. 

In  the  printing  business,  as  well  as  in  every  other  line, 
a  true  knowledge  of  cost  is  essential  to  success.  To  build 
intelligently,  to  sell  the  product  with  an  assured  profit,  to 
deal  fairly  and  justly  with  the  customer  who  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  the  responsibility  of  creating  and  pro¬ 
ducing  for  him  the  immense  volume  of  direct  advertising 
needed  for  the  promotion  of  his  business,  the  old  method 
of  guessing  at  the  cost  must  be  abandoned. 

Knowledge  of  cost-finding  by  printers  who  use  the 
Standard  cost  system  has  brought  remarkable  progress  in 
the  past  ten  years.  There  are  now  several  thousand  of  these 
systems  in  use,  and  this  has  had  a  decided  beneficial  effect 
on  the  prices  of  printing  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the 
standard  of  quality  and  service  to  the  consumer. 

It  was  not  until  1913  that  a  composite  statement  of  the 
cost  of  production,  made  up  from  the  annual  cost-system 
reports  of  the  members  of  the  organization,  showing  the 
average  costs  throughout  the  United  States,  became  pos¬ 
sible.  The  reports  thus  far  compiled  show  the  following 
progress,  these  figures  representing  pay-roll  and  expense 


items  only: 

1913  . .* . $1,604,000 

1914  .  5,614,000 

1915  .  8,889,000 


The  report  for  1916,  now  being  compiled  at  the  national 
office,  will  show  something  more  than  $10,000,000. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  has  given  its 
endorsement  to  the  Standard  cost  system  as  being  the  cor¬ 
rect  method  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
printing  industry,  states  that  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
achievement  of  any  national  organization  effort,  and  that 
the  printers  are  further  advanced  in  this  respect  than  any 
other  industry. 

In  a  letter  from  Edward  N.  Hurley,  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  as  chairman  of  the  Commission,  he  stated  that  “  The 
Commission  heartily  commends  the  efforts  of  your  organ¬ 
ization  to  aid  the  printers  of  the  country  in  improving 
their  cost-accounting  methods  and  business  practices.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  your  organization  will  eventually  suc¬ 
ceed  in  eliminating  the  unhealthy  competition  that  is 
caused  by  printers  who  are  to-day  operating  in  ignorance 
of  the  cost  of  their  work  and  of  the  true  condition  of  their 
business.” 

As  indicating  the  effect  that  the  Standard  cost  system 
has  had,  a  checking  up  of  Bradstreet’s  reports  has  been 
made  on  those  printers  using  the  system,  and  it  is  found 
that  eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  number  are  rated 
as  first-grade  credit,  while  an  equal  number  of  plants  of 
the  same  size  and  character  not  members  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  not  using  the  Standard  system,  show  only 
thirty-one  per  cent  first-grade  credit.  While  every  cost- 
system  user  was  given  a  rating  of  some  kind,  thirty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  others  had  no  rating  whatever. 

Bradstreet’s  again  shows  the  effect  of  organization  and 
cost-finding  in  the  fact  that  while  ten  years  ago  the  print- 
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ing  industry  stood  in  eightieth  place  financially  down  in 
the  list  of  industries  rated,  being  near  the  bottom,  it  has 
now  risen  to  thirty-fourth  place. 

Expense  of  the  Three-Year  Campaign. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  three-year  campaign  will  be 
upward  of  $1,000,000,  of  which  amount  the  printers  them¬ 
selves  are  supplying  three-fourths  and  the  allied  indus¬ 
tries  one-fourth. 

This  is  not  a  considerable  sum,  when  the  work  to  be 
accomplished  is  taken  into  account.  The  Typographical 
Union  is  spending  $1,000,000  each  year  in  its  activities, 
while  this  plan  contemplates  the  same  amount  for  the 
entire  three-year  period.  The  National  Dairy  Association 
is  spending  $750,000  annually  in  an  effort  to  induce  farm¬ 
ers  to  put  more  cows  on  the  farm.  The  National  Cement 
Association  is  spending  $200,000  a  year  to  show  the  need 
of  using  more  cement.  The  lists  of  similar  publicity  and 
business-building  efforts  are  innumerable,  and  all  are  in 
the  nature  of  direct  advertising. 

As  to  some  of  the  results  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
three-year  plan,  a  statement  from  Benjamin  A.  Franklin, 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Writing  Paper  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  is  most  significant: 

“  It  seems  to  those  who  have  looked  into  this  matter 
carefully,  that  this  propaganda  offers  every  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  increasing  the  use  of  paper  and  the  value  of  print¬ 
ing,  in  instructing  printers  in  salesmanship  and  in  the 
better  values  of  their  art,  and  your  committee  earnestly 
suggests  to  you  that  you  join  in  this  propaganda,  as  it 
believes  that  the  amount  you  are  called  on  to  subscribe 
is  a  small  amount  for  the  benefits  which  will  eventually 
accrue  from  its  expenditure  to  the  paper  trade  in  general.” 

Every  allied  national  association  in  the  country  has 
voted  to  join  the  Typothetas  in  carrying  out  the  plan, 
besides  many  local  associations. 

The  Plan  as  It  Relates  to  Direct  Advertising. 

In  considering  the  three-year  plan  as  it  relates  to 
direct  advertising,  it  is  found  that  an  unfortunate  con¬ 
tention  has  arisen  between  advocates  of  the  direct  method 
and  the  interests  representing  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising.  Every  effort  should  be  put  forth  by  the 
broad-minded  men  in  all  the  industries  to  put  down  such 
inharmony. 

“  Truth  in  advertising  ”  is  now,  and  for  a  long  time 
has  been,  the  predominant  slogan  in  the  advertising  world. 
Let  all  use  the  “  truth  ”  as  to  the  best  method  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  each  given  instance,  as  it  is  the  truth  about 
advertising  that  is  of  most  vital  concern  to  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer  with  goods  to  sell. 

The  student  of  advertising  knows  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  newspaper  ior  magazine  advertising  is  the  only 
kind  that  will  prove  profitable,  or  that  billboards  possibly 
will  best  fit  the  needs. 

It  may  be  that  direct  advertising  alone  is  the  kind  that 
will  best  serve  the  purpose,  or  that  the  use  of  both  kinds 
in  an  advertising  campaign  will  be  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  results,  in  which  case  the  advocates  of  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  should  work  together  in  the  interests  of  the  advertiser. 
Whatever  the  circumstances,  let  the  truth  be  the  deciding 
factor.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  printer  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  creative  ideas  to  keep  himself 
busy  without  wasting  his  time  in  antagonism  toward  other 
methods. 

It  is  proposed  to  engage  in  a  nation-wide  campaign 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  printer  and  the  consumer  in 
the  value  and  earning  power  of  printed  literature  when 


sent  direct  to  the  prospective  purchaser  of  the  article  to 
be  marketed.  This  means  teaching  the  printer  to  create 
new  business  which  can  be  sold  on  a  profitable  basis.  It 
also  means  that  the  plant  can  be  kept  up  to  normal  pro¬ 
duction  with  new  business,  thereby  having  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  mania  for  volume  regardless  of  price,  which 
volume  has  heretofore  come  from  the  other  fellow,  and 
instead  of  being  creative  has  been  only  destructive. 

A  conservative  estimate  would  indicate  that  this  new 
creative  business  should,  and  could,  be  made  to  run  into 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  thereby  resulting  in 
profit-earning  return  to  the  printing  industry  and  to  the 
users  of  this  class  of  direct  printed  advertising.  This 
creative  feature,  as  well  as  all  the  other  activities  of  the 
organization,  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  largely 
increased  demand  for  paper,  machinery,  type,  ink  and 
other  supplies,  and  would  result  in  great  benefit  both  to 
the  printing  industry  and  the  allied  interests. 

The  slogan  of  the  campaign  will  be :  “  Make  two 

printing  orders  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.” 

While  the  printer  will  largely  benefit,  nevertheless  the 
greatest  good  will  come  to  the  advertiser  who  will  profit 
by  the  added  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  printer  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  that  character  of  advertising  which  will  sell  his 
goods  and  make  a  profit  for  him. 

It  means  there  will  be  more  business  for  the  printer- 
producer  —  printing  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
produced  —  and  more  profit  for  the  advertiser. 

From  the  fact  that  the  first  problem  in  all  advertising 
is  to  get  the  message  regarding  the  merit  of  the  goods  to 
the  man  with  the  money  and  the  need  to  buy  them,  and 
that  mail  advertising  performs  this  service  in  a  direct 
and  certain  manner,  the  printer  must  awaken  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  study  of  the  direct-by-mail  problem.  Success  in 
the  printing  business  must  come  through  the  selling  de¬ 
partment.  To  create,  sell,  is  the  present-day  necessity. 

The  printer  who  will  be  successful  in  the  future  is  the 
one  who  stops  selling  printing  and  begins  selling  adver¬ 
tising  and  service. 

A  recent  experience  related  at  Detroit  typifies  this 
point:  The  manufacturer  of  a  threshing  machine  claims 
for  it  that  it  accomplishes  a  greater  saving  of  wheat  than 
is  possible  with  competing  machines.  Mr.  Printer,  in  view 
of  war  conditions  and  the  unusual  need  for  preventing 
loss  of  grain,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  customer,  pre¬ 
pared  a  four-page  folder,  9  by  12  inches  in  size,  printed 
in  two  colors,  on  the  front  page  setting  forth  the  facts 
claimed  by  the  manufacturer  and  on  the  other  pages  illus¬ 
trating  the  machine,  and  without  any  explanation  sent 
5,000  copies  over  to  the  threshing-machine  factory. 

When  asked  over  the  telephone  what  authority  he  had 
for  his  action,  he  stated  he  had  no  authority  but  merely 
wished  to  submit  the  idea  for  consideration. 

A  price  was  asked  on  150,000  copies,  and  a  quotation 
made  of  $10  per  thousand.  The  customer  rebelled  at  the 
price  as  being  excessive  for  “  just  a  job  of  printing.” 

When  informed  that  the  “  idea  ”  and  the  hoped-for 
results  of  the  idea  were  the  paramount  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  governed  the  price,  the  order  was  placed  at 
the  figure  asked.  Thus  the  printer  had  created  a  $1,500 
job  allowing  a  good  profit. 

The  sooner  printers  stop  soliciting  for  just  printing 
and  cease  fighting  for  business  already  in  existence,  and 
turn  to  the  creation  of  something  that  has  a  value  other 
than  the  mere  printing,  the  sooner  the  industry  will 
assume  its  rightful  place  and  real  service  secure  its  just 
reward. 
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In  this  department  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed, 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  example 
sion.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not 

Thoughts  on  Typography  by  a  Noted  Man  — 

Not  a  Printer. 

a  long  time  the  editor  of  this  department 
s  had  in  mind  breaking  the  monotony  of 
net  technicality  in  its  conduct.  The  idea 
is  that  a  good  article  from  one  outside  the 
aim  of  printerdom  on  what  appeals  to 
n  in  typography  would  prove  beneficial. 
Many  printers  erroneously  hold  the  opin- 
1  that  business  men,  authors  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  do  not  know  good  printing  “  when  they  see  it,” 
and  often  are  led  thereby  to  remark:  “  So,  what’s  the  differ¬ 
ence?  ”  While,  of  course,  there  are  those  outside  the  craft 
—  as,  unfortunately,  there  are  inside  —  who  are  unable  to 
judge  printing  understandingly,  there  are  many  who  can. 
The  principles,  or  laws,  on  which  only  can  printing  be 
judged  are  a  part  of  the  makeup  of  many  people  who  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  pica  and  an  inch.  Their 
sense  of  good  taste  and  the  fitness  of  things  causes  abor¬ 
tions  in  typography  to  displease  them  and  pleasing  form 
to  appeal  to  them.  We  have  seen  buyers  of  printing,  who 
never  had  a  stick  in  their  hand,  tell  printers  wherein  their 
work  was  faulty. 

We  are  fortunate,  therefore,  in  being  able  to  place 
before  our  readers  this  month  the  opinions  of  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  the  noted  English  publicist,  on  typography. 
The  article  is  reprinted  from  The  Caxton  Magazine,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  which  publication  we  hereby  extend  credit: 

“  Like  most  authors,  I  am  so  greatly  indebted  to  the 
printer,  and  the  printer’s  reader,  for  their  work  and  help 
in  the  production  of  my  books,  that  I  can  not  point  out  their 
shortcomings  without  feeling  some  stings  of  conscience  for 
my  ingratitude.  Besides,  an  author  is  not  a  fair  judge  of 
a  printer,  because  the  author  himself  usually  spoils  the 
careful  printer’s  work. 

“  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  main  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  well-printed  page  and  an  ill-printed  one  lies  in 
the  evenness  of  the  block  of  color  presented  by  the  letter- 
press.  If  the  justification  is  made  solely  to  comply  with 
some  office  rule  against  dividing  words  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  or  if  the  spaces  between  the  sentences  are  made  as 
long  as  possible,  or  if  the  page  is  leaded,  and  the  type 
kept  small,  so  as  to  make  the  white  the  chief  feature 
instead  of  the  black,  then  no  ingenuity  of  ornament,  or 
gilt  edging,  or  silky  surface  in  one  fashion,  or  affecta¬ 
tion  of  Caslon  type  and  deckle-edged  hand-made  paper  in 
another,  will  make  the  book  look  well.  Not  only  will  there 
be  the  transverse  bars  of  white  made  by  the  leads,  but 
rivers  of  white  will  trickle  up  and  down  between  the  words 
like  rain-drops  on  a  window  pane ;  and  the  block  of  letter- 
4-5 


,nd  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  examples 
being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expres- 
pn  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 

press  will  be  gray  here  and  whitey  brown  there,  and  mil¬ 
dewy  in  the  other  place,  instead  of  a  rich,  even,  uniform 
color  all  over. 

“  Now  I  think  it  can  not  be  denied  that  many  fashionable 
books  show  that  the  printer  has  not  only  not  known  this 
first  canon  of  his  art,  but  that  he  has  actually  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  introduce  leads  and  spacings  wherever  he  can. 
And  even  the  most  cultivated  authors  encourage  him  in 
this:  for  instance,  Mr.  Ruskin’s  books,  as  printed  under 
his  own  supervision,  are  instructive  examples  of  everything 
a  book  should  not  be.  In  the  books  of  a  great  artist-printer 
like  William  Morris,  you  will  find  that  not  only  did  he  dis¬ 
card  leading  and  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  set  his  type 
solid,  but  he  often  introduced  little  leaf  ornaments  between 
the  sentences  in  order  to  fill  up  a  gap  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  made  a  white  patch  by  coming  immediately  above 
or  below  another  such  space.  And  in  reprinting  his  own 
works,  whenever  he  found  a  line  that  justified  awkwardly, 
he  altered  the  wording  solely  for  the  sake  of  making  this 
unit  of  his  work  look  well  in  print. 

“  When  a  proof  has  been  sent  me  with  two  or  three  lines 
so  widely  spaced  as  to  make  a  gray  band  across  the  page,  I 
have  often  rewritten  the  passage  so  as  to  fill  up  the  lines 
better;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  object  has  generally 
been  so  little  understood  that  the  compositor  has  spoiled  all 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph  instead  of  mending  his  former 
bad  work.  Some  of  the  American  imitators  of  William 
Morris  have  actually  introduced  copies  of  his  leaf  orna¬ 
ments  between  their  sentences,  and  then  made  a  wide  space 
after  the  small  ornament  as  if  to.  prove  how  little  they 
understood  what  he  used  it  for. 

“  The  way  in  which  the  author  spoils  the  printer’s  work 
is  now  clear.  The  author  always  makes  his  purely  literary 
corrections  on  the  proof.  Consequently,  though  the  printer 
take  pains  to  set  his  page  so  that  it  is  as  even  in  color  as 
a  column  of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  the  author  comes  and  knocks 
out  a  word  here  and  wedges  in  a  sentence  there;  so  that  the 
printer  finds  all  his  trouble  wasted  and  his  work  disfigured. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  naturally,  grows  accustomed 
to  disregard  the  beautiful  evenness  of  his  page,  and  to 
justify  in  the  cheapest,  shortest  and  handiest  way.  It  is 
therefore  only  in  the  reprinting  of  the  classic  authors, 
where  nothing  but  literals  are  corrected,  that  the  printer 
can  fairly  be  expected  to  produce  work  of  medieval  or 
Morrisian  excellence.  And  even  in  such  editions  we  very 
rarely  get  it,  because  compositors  shift  from  one  job  to 
another,  and  lose  their  conscientiousness  on  this  point.  A 
good  artist-compositor  should  never  be  allowed  to  put  in 
type  the  original  work  of  a  living  author. 

“  Next  to  evenness  and  richness  of  color  in  the  block  of 
letterpress,  the  most  important  point  in  a  printed  page  is 
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margining-.  And  here  the  printer  is  very  apt  to  go  wrong. 
Every  printer  can  understand  regularity:  few  have  stud¬ 
ied  good  looks  except  in  living  creatures.  Consequently 
they  aim  at  equal  margins;  and  even  when  they  have 
learned  that  an  upper  margin  must  be  less  than  a  lower 
one  if  it  is  not  to  look  more,  they  do  not  always  see  that  it 
looks  well  only  when  it  looks  less.  The  medieval  manu¬ 
script  or  early  printed  book,  with  its  very  narrow  margin 
at  the  top  and  very  broad  margin  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
with  its  outer  margins  broad  and  its  inner  ones  contracted, 
so  that  when  the  book  lies  open  the  two  pages  seem  to  make 
but  a  single  block  of  letterpress  in  a  single  frame,  instead 
of  two  side  by  side,  has  never  been  improved  upon  and 
probably  never  will  be.  But  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
persuade  a  modern  printer  to  make  his  top  margin  small 
enough;  and  when  I  at  last  succeed,  he  measures  it  from 
the  running  title  instead  of  from  the  top  line  of  the  page. 
I  saw  a  book  the  other  day,  excellently  printed  in  old-faced 
type,  set  solid,  on  a  fine,  light,  clean,  white  crusty  paper; 
yet  the  page  was  quite  spoiled  by  an  exaggerated  top  mar¬ 
gin,  like  a  masher’s  collar,  and  by  that  abomination  of  deso¬ 
lation,  a  rule.  The  only  thing  that  never  looks  right  is  a 
rule.  There  is  not  in  existence  a  page  with  a  rule  on  it 
that  can  not  be  instantly  and  obviously  improved  by  taking 
the  rule  out.  Even  dashes,  cherished  as  they  are  by  authors 
who  can  not  punctuate,  spoil  a  page.  They  are  generally 
merely  ignorant  substitutes  for  colons. 

“  Of  course,  printers  who  want  to  turn  out  fine  work 
have  constantly  to  face  the  difficulty  that  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer,  unfortunately  including  the  average  author,  dis¬ 
likes  it.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  he  is  merely 
insensible  to  the  beauty  of  a  finely  designed  and  well-printed 
page :  he  positively  hates  it.  He  likes  as  much  glossy  white 
paper  and  as  little  black  as  possible.  He  likes  regularity. 
When  he  hangs  up  a  print  in  his  drawing-room,  he  has  it 
framed  with  several  inches  of  white  mount  all  around  it. 
He  provides  his  own  person  with  white  margin  in  the  shape 
of  huge  collar  and  cuffs,  starched  and  ironed.  Naturally, 
he  likes  leads  in  his  books  and  broad  and  equal  margins. 
He  likes  rules  because  they  are  straight.  He  even  tells 
you  that  solid-set  type  hurts  the  eyes,  and  accuses  you  of 
paradox  when  you  tell  him  that  it  is  the  glare  of  the  leaded 
space  and  the  smallness  of  the  leaded  type  that  really  make 
work  for  the  oculist.  He  will  buy  a  so-called  art  book, 
printed  on  paper  that  will  turn  into  mud  if  a  drop  of  water 
falls  on  it,  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell  or  Mr. 
Cobden  Sanderson  to  be  bound  as  if  it  were  a  treasure  for 
which  national  libraries  might  compete ;  and  if  you  offered 
him  his  choice  of  a  Kelmscott  Press  book  and  a  Leadenhall 
Press  one,  he  would  reject  William  Morris  and  accept 
Andrew  Tuer,  whose  taste  he  would  honestly  believe  supe¬ 
rior  to  Jensen’s. 

“  Every  first-rate  printing-house  should  have  a  master¬ 
piece  of  plain  printing:  not  necessarily  a  rare  book,  but  a 
well-printed  one.  With  this  should  be  kept  a  thoroughly 
vile  specimen  of  a  modern  fashionable  art  book.  Every 
author  should  be  shown  these  two,  and  asked  which  he  pre¬ 
fers.  If  he  chooses  the  bad  one,  the  printer  should  there¬ 
upon  tell  him  that  the  book  he  dislikes  is  worth  as  many 
pounds  as  the  other  is  worth  sixpences,  and  this  will  so 
put  him  out  of  countenance  that  he  will  not  presume  to 
give  any  instructions  or  meddle  in  the  printing  of  his  own 
work.  If  he  chooses  rightly,  the  printer  may  safely  hail 
him  as  worthy  to  be  consulted  in  the  important  matter  of 
making  a  book. 

“  For  —  and  this  is  the  moral  of  what  I  have  been  say¬ 
ing —  well-printed  books  are  just  as  scarce  as  well-written 
ones;  and  every  author  should  remember  that  the  most 


costly  books  in  the  world  derive  their  value  from  the  craft 
of  the  printer,  and  not  from  the  genius  of  the  author. 

“  I  have  seen  a  bestiary,  or  medieval  natural  history, 
the  worthless  compilation  of  a  childish  liar,  purchased  for 
£800  in  a  city  where  the  works  of  Shakespeare  sell  for 
tenpence  halfpenny.  And  if  you  want  to  buy  a  Shakespeare 
for  £60,  you  must  bid  for  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  sonnets 
which  William  Morris  prepared  and  printed  at  the  Kelm¬ 
scott  Press.”  _ 


THE  TYPOGRAPHER  COMING  INTO  HIS  OWN. 

Time  was  when  one  printer  was  considered  as  good  as 
another.  Typography  was  judged  by  whim  and  fancy 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  laws.  Now  that 
The  Inland  Printer  and  various  other  agencies  have 
spread  the  gospel  of  good  printing  and  have  presented 
to  readers  those  principles  in  workable  form,  the  good  job 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Printing  Department 
of  The  A.  W.  McCloy  Co. 

ISHES  to  announce  that  it  has  secured 
the  services  of  Edwin  Hamilton  Stuart, 
Typographer.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  practical  printer 
of  many  years  experience;  has  thoroughly 
studied  the  principles  of  design  as  applied 
to  modern  typography,  and  has  the  advertis¬ 
ing  instinct  that  is  so  essential  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  effective  commercial  printing.  Mr. 
Stuart  has  a  national  reputation  in  the  print¬ 
ing  world,  and  his  addition  to  our  print  shop 
personnel  is  further  evidence  that  we  are 
securing  for  our  patrons  the  very  best  crafts¬ 
men  in  our  progressive  printing  department. 

* 

FROM  THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  MARCH  1917 
The  Leading  Typographical  Trade  Journal 
Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.— The  work  you 
are  doing  is  of  exceptionally  high  grade.  The  beauty 
of  your  work  leads  us  to  remark,  as  we  have  before, 
that  good  typography  is  more  a  matter  of  brains  than 
type.  By  simple  arrangement  of  plain  type  faces  you 
have  given  the  customers  of  house  the  best  to  be  had  in 
printing.  Specimens  of  your  work  reproduced  herewith. 


The  Typographer  is  Now  Advertised. 

Display  advertisement  which  appeared  in  all  the  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  newspapers  for  one  day.  It  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the 
times :  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  compositor  who  works  with  his 
brains  as  well  as  his  hands. 

is  not  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  but  the  result  of  a  strict 
application  of  those  laws.  The  typographer  works  with 
preconceived  knowledge  as  to  what  the  finished  product 
will  be.  Enter,  therefore,  the  modern  typographer  to  his 
place  in  the  sun. 

Edwin  Hamilton  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is 
one  of  those  typographers  who  puts  intelligence  into  his 
work.  As  a  result,  his  work  has  always  been  uniformly 
good.  Some  employers,  too,  have  been  quick  to  see  the 
advantages  of  a  compositor  able  to  lay  out  the  work  in 
advance  of  its  composition,  with  assurance  as  to  what  the 
result  would  be  from  the  standpoint  of  appearance,  and 
with  assurance,  also,  that  the  time  spent  on  the  work 
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would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  last  statement  is 
true,  because  the  men  of  the  case  have  all  their  thinking 
done  for  them  —  they  do  not  have  to  stop  to  ponder. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  fortunate  in  locating  early  with  a  firm 
which  appreciated  good  work  and  where  he  was  given 
ample  opportunity  to  develop  his  knowledge.  Recently, 
he  became  identified  with  the  A.  W.  McCloy  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  capacity  of  designer.  The 
advertisement  reproduced  herewith,  which  appeared  in  the 
Pittsburgh  daily  newspapers,  shows  how  quick  his  employ¬ 
ers  were  to  grasp  the  possibility  Mr.  Stuart’s  association 
with  them  gave  for  securing  new  and  better  business. 
Advertising  a  talented  typographic  designer  in  this  way 
is  a  new  thing,  and  a  good  thing,  too. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  department,  Mr.  Stuart 
writes  in  part  as  follows: 

“  The  idea  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Jackson,  II.,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  manager  of  the  A.  W.  McCloy  printing  depart¬ 
ment,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  entirely  new  stunt  in  the 
printing  world.  Personally,  I  am  not  so  much  elated 
because  of  the  publicity  given  me,  but  I  am  very  much 
pleased  because  of  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  trend 
of  the  times,  to  wit:  the  insistent  demand  for  better 
typography  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 


ADDITIONAL  REVIEW  OF  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 
IN  RECENT  COVER- PAGE  CONTEST. 

George  W.  Davis,  Columbus,  Nebraska. —  Too  weak  at  the  bottom  to 
balance  well.  Too  much  red  of  too  dark  a  shade.  A  tint  to  harmonize 
with  the  stock  would  have  been  a  better  color  than  red. 

Stephen  Ott,  Springfield,  Ohio.—  Too  weak.  Lower  group  crowds 
border  below  too  closely.  It  should  have  been  placed  higher  and  the 
upper  group  lower.  Border  too  badly  broken.  Design  set  in  Satanic 
is  not  pleasing  because  of  broken  border  effect. 

A.  W.  Swaverly,  Leesburg,  Florida. —  Rather  neat,  but  ineffective. 
All  type-groups  are  too  low,  and  the  small  line  between  two  main 
groups  is  in  exact  center,  violating  proportion. 

Earl  M.  Shinn,  Mason  City,  Iowa. — •  You  have  not  kept  pace  with 
modern  ideas  of  typographic  arrangement.  Your  design  is  altogether 
too  complex,  made  so  by  the  introduction  of  needless  rules  and  orna¬ 
ments  and  an  improper  grouping  of  the  type-lines.  Study  simplicity 
and  the  principles  of  design,  and  compare  your  design  with  the  one 
which  won  first  place,  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  June  issue. 

Otto  H.  Paske,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. —  Too  much  decoration ;  it 
smothers  the  type.  Colors  are  not  pleasing,  but  display  is  good. 

Eugene  J.  Vacco,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. — -General  appearance 
pleasing.  So  many  large  capitals  in  main  group  are  not  altogether 
pleasing.  The  article  “  The  ”  could  have  been  set  in  italics  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

Charles  F.  Skelly,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. — -  Well  designed,  but 
lacks  class  and  effect  because  of  use  of  bold  capitals  throughout.  Prefer 
design  printed  on  gray  stock. 

Stanley  Smolka,  New  York  city. —  An  unusual  and  interesting 
design.  Difficulty  of  printing  white  ink  on  solid  black  background 
would  cause  its  rejection.  Since  it  was  stated  the  prize-winning  design 
would  be  used,  it  was  essential  for  the  judges  to  consider  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  every  design  to  Satisfactory  and  economical  reproduction.  A 
thing  should  be  practical  as  well  as  nice. 

Clarence  Smith,  Clarksville,  Texas. —  Poor  proportion  in  division 
of  page  in  two  panels.  Displeasing  distribution  of  white  space  due  to 
shape  and  position  of  groups.  Study  designs  winning  prizes  and  others 
that  were  reproduced  last  month. 

Hugh  H.  Muir,  Lonaconing,  Maryland. —  Border  is  too  prominent  in 
both  tone  and  character  on  the  design  printed  in  green  and  black  on 
buff  stock.  No  harmony  in  any  particular  between  types  used.  Extended 
and  condensed  type-faces  should  never  be  used  in  one  design.  Orna¬ 
ment  is  poorly  placed.  The  main  group  should  be  raised  slightly  in 
the  interest  of  a  better  distribution  of  white  space,  and  the  ornament 
should  be  placed  closer  to  that  group  in  the  interest  of  proportion. 
Ornaments  should  not  be  placed  in  the  exact  center  between  two  groups. 
The  points  made  should  enable  you  to  see  the  faults  in  your  other 
entries. 

Axel  Edwin  Sahlin,  East  Aurora,  New  York. —  The  design  printed 
in  full  tone  and  tint  of  blue  on  blue  Sunburst  stock  is  very  pleasing 
because  of  the  stock.  Printed  on  a  grade  of  stock  we  could  afford  to 
use,  the  design  would  appear  commonplace. 


W.  P.  Pike,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. —  Distribution  of  white  space  is 
poor  in  design  with  flag  in  center.  Not  well  balanced  horizontally. 
Follow  symmetrical  forms  where  all  lines  are  centered  on  a  common 
perpendicular  axis.  Date-line  crowds  border  altogether  too  closely. 
The  design  in  red  and  green  on  buff  stock  is  best  of  three  submitted. 
The  major  portion  on  any  design  should  be  printed  in  black  or  a  cold 
color,  by  no  means  a  bright  red.  The  border  of  the  design  printed  on 
green  stock  is  not  pleasing  and  is  too  prominent,  both  because  printed 
in  red  and  because  of  the  character  of  its  design.  You  consistently 
place  ornaments  in  the  center  between  groups  of  type.  Read  other 
items  for  points  which  should  prove  helpful  to  you  also. 

H.  J.  DeBock,  Toledo,  Ohio. —  Colors  pleasing.  Decoration  too  prom¬ 
inent  for  type.  Rather  weak. 

Joe  Chickering,  Revere,  Massachusetts. — displeasing  distribution  of 
white  space  due  to  position  of  groups  and  arrangement  of  lines.  Tint 
backgrounds  for  main  lines  add  nothing  in  effect,  but  cheapen  appear¬ 
ance  of  design.  Too  weak.  Groups  are  oblong,  whereas  page  is  rather 
narrow.  Marginal  spaces  around  various  groups  show  too  great  varia¬ 
tion.  That  design  is  better  where  lines  are  centered  throughout. 

Max  Champie,  Hooper,  Nebraska. —  Do  not  attempt  stunts  with  rules 
and  decorative  units.  The  type  is  the  main  thing  —  let  it  “  talk  ”  with¬ 
out  irritations  from  other  sources.  Plain,  conventional  designs  are  best. 
Study  those  shown  in  last  month’s  issue. 

Andrew  Groves,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  The  design  printed  on  smooth, 
light-blue  stock  in  blue  and  yellow  is  not  pleasing  —  the  colors  form 
too  glaring  a  combination.  On  the  gray  stock,  the  effect  is  more  pleas¬ 
ing,  but  that  design  is  too  commonplace  and  severe. 

Charles  M.  Schwimm,  Burlington,  Iowa. —  Design  on  yellow  stock 
is  weak,  although  neat.  It  lacks  character  as  a  cover-design  for  a 
national  magazine,  but  as  a  general  job  would  be  considered  first- 
class.  On  the  design  printed  in  light  and  dark  brown  on  brown  stock 
the  type-faces  are  not  pleasing  in  themselves.  The  fault  is  further 
accentuated  by  the  combination  of  extended  and  condensed  forms. 
The  design  printed  on  two  shades  of  Sunburst  stock  is  best  of  the 
three. 

F.  Van  Allen,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. —  No  serious  faults  of  design 
can  be  found  in  your  entry.  The  upper  group  is  a  trifle  too  high. 
Equal  spacing  between  groups  makes  the  appearance  monotonous  and, 
therefore,  rather  displeasing.  Colors  are  satisfactory,  but  not  altogether 
pleasing. 

M.  C.  Henderson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. —  Quite  an  interesting 
and  unusual  arrangement.  Rather  weak.  White  spaces  not  pleasing  in 
upper  panel  because  of  character  and  length  of  lines  inside  it. 

Walter  Wallick,  Champaign,  Illinois. —  Both  designs  are  fairly 
good,  but  that  is  all.  We  admire  most  the  one  in  which  the  lines  are 
centered.  So  many  capitals,  so  nearly  the  same  size  and  so  closely 
grouped  as  on  the  other  design,  should  be  avoided  in  any  design. 

A.  R.  Rogers,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  Your  design  is  good  according  to 
all  the  principles  on  which  such  work  can  be  judged.  It  lacks  a  little 
in  “  snap,”  which  is  probably  the  reason  it  was  rejected. 

Thomas  M.  McLeod,  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan. —  Your  design,  printed 
in  orange  and  black,  is  an  interesting  form.  It  is  rather  top-heavy, 
and  the  border  is  a  little  too  strong  for  the  type.  In  an  enlargement, 
this  point  would  be  emphasized.  The  design  on  green  stock  is  also 
good,  except  that  it,  too,  is  top-heavy. 

Roy  Brown,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  Your  cover  has  a  certain  amount 
of  character,  and  is  pleasing.  We  admire  it  most  as  printed  in  red 
and  black  on  the  dark-gray  stock. 

E.  R.  Lakey,  Anaconda,  Montana. —  The  design  submitted  by  you  is 
poorly  proportioned  throughout.  Ornamental  devices  made  up  in  the 
shop  are  generally  unattractive.  Study  the  principles  governing  design. 

Lawrence  A.  Weston,  Detroit,  Minnesota. —  Spacing  is  poor  through¬ 
out,  both  between  words  and  lines.  Group  lines  instead  of  scattering 
them.  Text  type  is  unattractive  when  letter-spaced.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  of  any  letter  should  be  carried  out  in  its  arrangement  in  a  design. 
Compact  letters  should  be  arranged  into  compact  lines,  groups  and 
designs  ;  open,  light  letters  show  to  best  advantage  when  spaced  widely. 

George  W.  Gakenheimer,  Rhinebeck,  New  York. —  White  space 
poorly  distributed ;  horizontal  balance  insecure ;  proportion  bad.  Read 
other  notes  for  more  specific  correction  —  the  same  points  are  empha¬ 
sized  in  them. 

Louis  F.  Fuchs,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  The  italic  used  does  not  har¬ 
monize  well  with  Hearst.  The  design  is  crowded  and,  because  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  article  “  The  ”  at  the  left  side,  is  overbalanced  on  that  side. 
It  lacks  dignity,  yet  is  rather  striking. 

Robert  B.  Hessey,  Tacoma,  Washington. —  Rules  and  border  units  do 
not  adapt  themselves  well  to  over-all  decorative  treatments.  Their  stiff¬ 
ness  is  responsible.  The  breaking  of  border  at  top  for  the  “  volume  ” 
and  “  number  ”  is  a  fault,  and  the  crowded  capitals  in  the  lower  panel, 
as  well  as  the  vertical  arrangement  of  the  “  month  ”  and  “  year,"  are 
other  faults  in  this  design.  The  inside  panels  are  oblong,  contrasting 
disagreeably  with  the  narrow  page.  The  appearance  is  much  better 
when  the  design  is  printed  on  brown  stock,  for,  on  white  stock,  purple 
and  gold  make  the  design  appear  more  bizarre  than  it  is. 
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PROCESS  ENGRAVING 


BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 


Queriss  regarding  process  engraving,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers,  are  solicited  for  this  department.  Our  technical 
research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Engraving  Type  with  a  Half-Tone  Background. 

“  Foreman,”  San  Francisco,  writes :  “  Enclosed  is  a 

proof  from  a  copper  plate  of  a  half-tone  tint  with  type- 
matter  ‘  double-printed  ’  upon  it.  That  is,  a  line  negative 
of  the  type  was  made  and  a  half-tone  tint  negative  from  a 
sheet  of  plain  paper  was  also  made  and  then  they  were 
both  printed  on  the  same  enameled  copper.  In  etching  the 
half-tone  tint  dots  down  to  sufficient  fineness,  the  fine  lines 
in  the  lettering  are  “  chewed  ”  away.  To  settle  a  dispute 
between  the  photographer  and  etcher,  we  ask  your  opinion 
of  the  trouble.” 

Answer. —  The  type  must  be  etched  on  the  copper  with¬ 
out  becoming  lighter  faced.  In  etching  half-tone  dots  they 
always  provide  for  lateral  etching,  so  the  dots  do  become 
smaller,  or  lighter  faced.  In  double-prints,  or  surprints, 
of  this  kind,  the  dots  in  the  half-tone  tint  must  be  made 
the  size  they  are  afterward  to  print,  just  as  the  face  of 
the  type  is  made.  Then  the  etcher  must  give  a  light  first 
bite  and  roll  up  and  powder  the  plate  as  if  it  was  a  zinc 
etching. 

Enamel  Troubles  —  Black  Spots. 

The  writer  was  called  in  to  diagnose  trouble  that  a 
photoengraving  concern  had  with  black  specks  —  “  comets,” 
they  called  them  —  which  would  come  during  certain  peri¬ 
ods  in  their  half-tones,  the  cause  of  which  they  could  not 
locate.  They  had  tried  several  formulas  for  enamel, 
changed  chemicals,  filtered  the  solution  several  times,  and 
still  black  specks  would  come  in  the  enamel  which  chlorid 
of  iron  would  not  touch.  Further,  when  they  resensitized 
a  copper  plate,  one  could  see  streaks  in  the  enamel  right 
across  the  plate.  They  were,  of  course,  much  excited 
over  the  delays  this  trouble  caused  them. 

After  studying  an  etched  and  rejected  half-tone  plate 
for  a  time  in  their  office,  two  points  were  found:  First, 
the  tails  of  the  “  comets  ”  all  pointed  in  one  direction 
from  a  black  speck  which  was  the  head  of  the  comet;  and, 
second,  the  streaks  in  the  enamel  were  in  the  direction 
of  the  charcoaling  of  the  plate.  On  going  back  into  the 
shop,  it  was  found  that  when  the  boy  cleaned  off  a 
burned-in  enamel  print  he  did  not  get  it  off  entirely  with 
potash,  but  trusted  to  charcoal  to  grind  it  off.  It  did  not 
do  so  completely,  and  this  accounted  for  the  streaks.  As 
to  the  black  specks  which  caused  the  “  comets  ” :  The 
printer  and  etcher  were  in  the  same  small  room,  where 
they  did  copper  and  zinc  etching.  When  they  did  all  their 
copper  etching  in  the  morning  and  the  zinc  etching  in  the 
afternoon  they  did  not  have  specks  in  the  enamel,  but  when 
they  did  the  zinc  in  the  morning  and  the  copper  later,  or 
mixed  up  both,  the  black  specks  came.  The  trouble  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  they  used  dragon’s-blood  pow¬ 
der,  some  of  the  dust  in  the  air  was  attracted  to  the 


enamel  coating  and  was  burned,  making  the  head  of  the 
comets  that  would  not,  of  course,  etch.  The  moral  to  all 
this  is  not  to  carry  on  copper  sensitizing  in  a  room  where 
dragon’s-blood  powder  is,  and  not  to  leave  a  trace  of  old 
enamel  on  a  copper  plate  before  resensitizing. 

Rotary  Photogravure. 

<!  Delta  ”  cross-line  screens  for  rotary  photogravure  are 
made  on  sheets  of  celluloid  up  to  23%  by  31%  inches  in 
150  and  170  ruling  and  in  200-line  ruling  up  to  20  by  24 
inches.  The  celluloid  sheets  have  perfectly  straight  edges, 
so  that  several  small  sheets  can  be,  put  together  in  the 
printing-frame  to  cover  a  large  carbon  tissue.  In  small 
sizes  they  cost  twenty-five  cents  a  square  inch. 

The  Southend  Standard  comes  from  England.  Except 
the  last  page,  which  is  printed  excellently  in  rotary  pho¬ 
togravure,  the  Standard  is  printed  from  an  ordinary  web 
stereotyping  press  on  cheap  news-print  paper.  This  proves 
what  has  been  consistently  stated  in  this  department  — 
that  ordinary  news-print  paper  will  answer  for  printing 
rotary  photogravure. 

The  New  York  American  is  installing  three  of  the 
largest  rotary  photogravure  presses  and  the  New  York 
Times  is  adding  another  large  press  to  its  battery  of  rotary 
photogravure  presses.  It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since 
The  Inland  Printer  recommended  this  method  of  print¬ 
ing  to  the  publishers  of  the  country.  It  is  likely  to  come 
into  more  general  use  after  peace  is  declared. 

Variables  in  the  Half-Ton©  Process. 

A.  J.  Bull,  of  the  City  of  London  Technical  School,  and 
two  assistants  have  been  experimenting  to  find  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  half-tone  making  so  as  to  benefit  the 
man  in  the  shop.  Before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
Mr.  Bull  told  some  of  the  variables  one  finds  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  and  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  factors  which 
depend  largely  on  personal  dexterity. 

There  is,  firstly,  he  said,  the  variation  of  different  types 
of  originals;  secondly,  the  effects  of  different  types  of 
electric  lamps;  then  there  are  the  variations  of  lens  aper¬ 
ture,  camera  extension,  screen  distance,  screen  ruling  and 
magnification  or  reduction.  After  these  come  the  coating, 
sensitizing,  development  and  various  methods  of  intensi¬ 
fying  the  negative,  to  which  must  be  added  all  the  vari¬ 
ables  of  printing  on  the  metal  with  fish-glue  enamel,  the 
“  burning  in  ”  of  the  fish-glue  print  and,  finally,  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  etching  the  plate,  whether  etched  face  up, 
or  down,  or  in  what  kind  of  machine.  Altogether,  there 
are  over  twenty  variables  in  the  making  of  a  single  half¬ 
tone,  whether  this  half-tone  be  small  or  large.  How  few 
engravers  appreciate  all  the  chances  of  failure  they  over¬ 
come  in  a  day’s  work;  and,  still,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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they  wonder  why  they  have  not  made  any  money  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  amount  of  brains,  time  and  material 
expended.  These  variables  explain  it. 

“  Horgan  Stops.” 

D.  McT.,  Ottawa,  Canada,  writes:  “A.  J.  Bull, 
F.R.P.S.,  and  his  assistants,  of  the  London  C.  C.  Trade 
School,  have  been  carrying  on  systematic  experiments  on 
the  half-tone  process.  Their  first  pronouncement  is  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  results  between  round  and  square 
stops.  Now,  in  my  experience  on  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  I  found  that  “  Horgan’s  Stops,”  which  are 
square  stops,  gave  far  better  negatives  than  round  stops. 
As  you  are  the  inventor  of  these  stops,  I  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Bull’s  conclusion.” 

Answer. —  Mr.  Bull  and  yourself  are  both  right.  Be¬ 
tween  round  and  square  stops  there  is  but  slight  difference 
in  results.  The  round  stops  have  the  advantage  that  they 


give  more  gradation  in  the  middle  tones.  But  “  Horgan 
Stops  ”  are  square  stops  with  very  important  improve¬ 
ments,  which  Mr.  Bull  will  discover  should  he  experiment 
with  them.  Horgan’s  high-light  stop  consists  of  a  large 
square  aperture  with  the  corners  extended.  The  stop  closes 
up  the  high-light  dots  quickly.  Horgan’s  shadow  stop  is  a 
small,  square  aperture,  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel 
with  the  cross  lines  in  the  half-tone  screen.  These  stops 
were  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  finest  possible 
dot  in  the  shadows  and  the  largest  dot  in  the  high  lights, 
thus  making  a  contrast  negative  from  flat  copy,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  making  newspaper  half-tones.  The  stereo¬ 
typing  newspaper  press  flattens  half-tones  so  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  half-tones  be  as  contrasty  as  possible, 
and  “  Horgan  Stops  ”  have  been  found  everywhere  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Re-Etching  Half-Tones. 

Harry  Brown,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  writes:  “Why 
not  devote  a  small  space  in  The  Inland  Printer  stating 
how  to  reetch  half-tones;  also  how  to  make  a  stereotype 
matrix  so  that  several  casts  can  be  taken  from  one  matrix? 
I  believe  this  information  will  be  appreciated  by  your 
readers.” 

Answer. —  Briefly,  the  principle  of  half-tone  reetching 
is  this:  Have  a  chlorid  of  iron  solution  in  a  glass,  some 
pieces  of  blotter  and  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  water-color 
brush  for  the  iron  solution.  In  addition,  one  should  have 
a  shellac  varnish,  with  an  assortment  of  brushes  for  use 
to  cover  the  portions  of  the  half-tone  not  to  be  etched. 
When  the  half-tone  plate  is  perfectly  level  a  pool  of 
chlorid  of  iron  is  laid  with  the  etching  brush  on  the  high¬ 
est  light  and  spread  so  that  border  lines  between  the  parts 
etched  and  that  not  etched  do  not  show.  The  progress  of 
the  etching  is  watched  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  when 
it  has  gone  far  enough  the  iron  is  absorbed  from  the  half¬ 
tone  surface  with  a  piece  of  blotter.  The  painting  on  of 


the  iron  solution  and  removal  of  it  with  blotter  can  be 
repeated  until  the  effect  wanted  is  obtained.  To  lighten 
the  background  of  an  object,  the  object  is  painted  over 
or  “  stopped  out  ”  with  the  shellac  varnish  and  the  back¬ 
ground  flooded  with  the  chlorid  of  iron  until  it  is  lightened 
sufficiently.  Reetching  can  only  be  learned  by  actual 
practice. 

As  to  a  stereotype  matrix  from  which  several  casts 
can  be  taken:  Numerous  casts  can  be  taken  from  any 
papier-mache  matrix,  such  as  those  used  on  newspapers. 
Read  “  Stereotyping,”  by  C.  S.  Partridge,  published  by  The 
Inland  Printer  Co. 

Silver  Bath-Holders  of  Wood. 

“Photoengraver,”  Washington,  D.  C.,  writes:  “What 
would  you  recommend  to  hold  a  silver  solution  for  glass 
plates  24  by  26  inches?  Glass  bath -holders  can  not  be  had, 
porcelain  trays  are  out  of  the  question,  wooden  bath- 
holders  are  prohibitive  in  price  for  me  and  acid-proof 
stoneware  bath-holders  are  not  only  costly,  but  they  are 
too  cumbersome  to  handle.” 

Answer. —  California  redwood  has  proved  to  be  admir¬ 
able  material  for  making  bath-holders  since  the  supply 
of  glass  bath-holders  has  given  out.  A.  Saul  has  found 
that  if  wood  is  treated  with  paraffin  wax  it  withstands  the 
action  of  silver  and  other  chemicals.  To  apply  the  wax, 
the  wood  must  be  thoroughly  seasoned  and  should  then  be 
made  hot  gradually  in  an  oven,  taking  care  not  to  approach 
the  point  where  there  would  be  any  danger  of  scorching. 
At  this  stage  it  is  taken  out  and  brushed  over  with  melted 
paraffin  wax,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  corners 
and  joints.  It  should  then  be  put  back  into  the  oven,  the 
fire  of  which  is  going  out,  and  left  there  all  night,  to  give 
every  chance  for  the  wax  to  make  its  way  into  the  wood 
structure.  By  this  treatment,  wooden  trays  for  silver 
baths  can  be  made  any  size. 

How  Printing  from  Engraved  Plates  Was  Discovered. 

Giorgio  Vasari,  of  Florence,  Italy,  whose  lives  of  emi¬ 
nent  painters,  sculptors  and  architects,  printed  in  1550,  is 
such  a  source  of  information,  has  this  to  say  as  to  the 
accidental  manner  in  which  the  art  of  print  engraving 
was  discovered:  In  1452,  a  poor  woman  entered  the 
studio  of  Maso  Finiguerra,  the  famous  Florentine  gold¬ 
smith.  She  had  a  bundle  of  damp  linen  in  her  hand  which 
she  laid  on  a  table  on  which  was  a  small  silver  plate  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  that  Finiguerra  had  just 
finished  engraving.  In  order  to  see  the  effect  of  his  en¬ 
graving,  the  artist  had  filled  in  the  lines  with  a  black 
paste  very  nearly  approaching  in  composition  our  plate 
ink  of  to-day.  In  fact,  this  paste  was  just  lampblack  and 
oil.  When  the  woman  took  up  her  package  of  linen  she 
was  disgusted  to  find  it  soiled  with  the  oily  lampblack, 
but  not  so  Finiguerra.  Finding  a  picture  on  the  linen,  he 
saw  the  possibilities  of  a  new  art,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  discovery  has  connected  his  name  with  engraving 
and  printing  forever.  A  print  from  this  first  plate  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  engraving  which  Finiguerra 
practiced  was  niello.  That  is  engraving  in  silver  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  engraved  lines  with  an  alloy  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  sulphur  and  borax,  which  produces  a  black  enamel, 
giving  the  effect  of  black  lines  on  the  light  silver  ground. 
Niello  is  still  practiced  in  Russia. 


Wife  —  Do  you  object  to  my  having  $200  a  month 
spending-money  ? 

Husband  —  Certainly  not,  if  you  can  find  it  anywhere. 
—  Judge. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 
processes  to  an  exact  science. 


An  Ink  to  Imitate  Watermarking  on  Paper. 

(1868)  A  New  York  printer  writes:  “  Some  time  ago 
I  received  a  circular  from  an  ink  dealer  who  advertised 
an  ink  that  would  produce  an  imitation  of  watermarking 
on  paper.  Having  lost  the  circular,  I  will  ask  you  to  help 
me  secure  the  inkmaker’s  address.” 

Answer. —  We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  maker  of 
the  ink  referred  to.  Some  years  ago  several  inkmakers 
had  specialities  which  were  designed  to  imitate  water¬ 
marking  on  paper.  The  work  produced,  however,  was  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  deceive  a  printer.  The  commercial 
watermarks  of  the  present  time  are  produced  either  in 
the  papermaking  machine  or  afterward  by  impressing 
the  stock  with  a  zinc  plate.  We  believe  this  latter  method 
is  covered  by  a  patent. 

One  ink  dealer  informs  us  that  a  transparent  white 
ink  printed  on  white  stock  with  a  suitable  plate  gives  a 
fair  imitation  of  watermarking.  Use  the  ink  sparingly. 

Working  Up  of  Quads,  Spaces  and  Slugs  Not  Due 
to  Press. 

(1872)  A  pressroom  foreman  in  a  New  York  shop 
writes  in  part  as  follows:  “Being  a  subscriber '  to  your 
trade  magazine,  I  would  like  to  find  a  solution  to  trouble 

in  the  pressroom.  A  form  on  the  -  or  on  the  pony 

cylinder  may  be  locked  up  ever  so  tight,  yet  spaces  will 
come  up  after  a  few  impressions.  This  happens  especially 
when  there  are  cuts,  but  happens  sometimes  with  no  cuts 

in  the  form.  It  is  worse  on  the  -  than  any  other 

press  running  three  thousand  per  hour.  We  have  a  slight 
vibration  on  the  floor,  which  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  or,  perhaps,  wooden  reglets  may  have.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  examined  the  forms  before  leaving  the  stone 
and  they  are  perfect.  A  whole  page  may  come  up  at  once 
—  leads,  spaces  and  everything  around.  I  would  welcome 
a  little  advice  and  a  remedy,  perhaps,  from  you  through 
The  Inland  Printer.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  the  cause  of  your  trouble  is  in 
the  form,  and  is  not  due  to  the  press  or  floor  vibration. 
We  suggest  that,  after  the  form  has  been  placed  on  the 
press,  you  unlock  it  yourself  and  have  the  pressman  tighten 
the  form  by  the  press  clamps.  Then,  you  should  lock  up 
and  plane  down  the  form  carefully,  noting  if  there  is  any 
sound  that  usually  arises  when  a  page,  or  a  part  of  a 
page,  is  sprung  away  from  the  bed  of  the  press.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  where  trouble  arises  such  as  you 
describe,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  local  one,  due  to  a 
spring  in  some  part  of  the  form.  This,  of  course,  as  you 
know,  may  arise  from  a  cut  that  has  a  warped  or  improp¬ 
erly  underlaid  base.  If  the  trouble  occurs  in  pages  hav¬ 
ing  no  plate,  it  is  often  corrected  by  placing  a  narrow 
strip  of  cardboard  all  around  the  page  at  the  base.  When 
the  form  is  locked  it  tends  to  squeeze  the  various  parts  a 


trifle  more  at  this  point  than  'at  the  top  edge.  As  an 
experiment,  place  a  strip  as  described  around  some 
trouble-making  page  and  note  the  result.  The  strip  need 
not  be  over  twelve  points  wide  of  four-ply  board. 

Printing  and  Perforating  a  Railroad  Blank. 

(1870)  A  Canadian  pressman  submits  a  work-and- 
turn  railroad  blank  printed  on  manila.  The  plates  have 
about  one-half  inch  space  between  the  heads  for  the  per¬ 
forating,  and  the  end  rule  allows  but  about  twelve  points 
space  for  the  down  perforating  rule.  A  pressman  can 
realize  the  difficulty  of  printing  such  a  form  double  on  a 
cylinder  press.  The  pressman  writes  in  part  as  follows: 
“  As  an  old  subscriber,  I  am  writing  to  you  for  advice 
regarding  the  sample  enclosed,  which  is  often  printed 
where  I  am  now  working.  I  haven’t  tackled  it  so  far, 
but  expect  to  very  shortly.  The  older  employees  say  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  this  job.  Of  course  it 
must  be  caused  by  so  many  perforating  rules.  I  think 
you  will  be  able  to  see  that  the  printing  and  perforating 
are  done  at  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  know  the  best 
kind  of  tympan  to  use  on  a  job  of  this  kind.  Pasting 
ribbon  or  cotton  on  each  perforating  rule  seems  to  be 
too  long  a  job,  so  I  thought  of  using  a  sheet  of  cotton  in 
place  of  a  drawsheet.” 

Answer. —  The  use  of  surgeon’s  tape  where  the  per¬ 
forating  rules  strike  on  the  tympan  will  afford  some  relief. 
You  can  prevent  the  rules  cutting  the  stock  by  cutting  the 
openings  between  the  teeth  so  that  the  sides  are  parallel, 
rather  than  using  the  old  method  of  making  the  openings 
V-shaped.  It  will  permit  a  longer  run  without  having 
to  change  the  tympan.  As  the  appearance  of  the  printing 
is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  perforating,  the  use  of 
a  sheet  of  unbleached  muslin,  as  you  suggest,  stretched 
over  the  top  sheet,  may  prevent  the  cutting  of  that  top 
sheet.  The  make-ready  of  the  plates  should  be  attached 
to  a  piece  of  manila  fastened  by  paste  under  the  clamps. 
Each  separate  page  should  be  pasted  to  this  sheet  so  that 
it  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cutting  of  the  rules.  Stretch 
a  thin  piece  of  calico  over  the  make-ready  and  use  tympan 
sheets  to  give  proper  height  to  tympan.  These  sheets 
may  need  changing,  owing  to  the  cutting  by  rule,  hence 
the  reason  for  putting  the  make-ready  close  to  the  hard 
packing  sheet.  A  more  recent  letter  from  the  pressman 
shows  how  he  overcame  the  problem.  This  letter  reads  in 
part  as  follows:  “Your  letter  in  regard  to  tympan  on 
perforating  job  arrived  after  I  had  commenced  on  the 
job.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  secured  very  good  results. 
I  will  tell  you  just  what  I  did  from  the  time  I  started  the 
job,  but,  first  of  all,  let  me  state  that  it  was  high  per¬ 
forating  rule.  I  started  with  an  all-manila  tympan,  but 
the  first  impression  caused  the  rules  to  cut  through  it  in 
several  places.  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  .1 
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couldn’t  carry  that  much  tympan,  so  started  again  with 
one  sheet  of  manila  less.  Well,  I  managed  to  get  it  made 
ready  and  stretched  a  heavy  sheet  of  muslin  over  the 
whole  thing.  It  was  running  fine  and  I  was  beginning  to 
think  the  idea  was  successful.  Just  as  we  had  completed 
700  sheets,  the  feeder  got  a  sheet  stuck  at  the  stripper- 
fingers  and  away  went  the  muslin  sheet.  I  didn’t  want 
to  ask  the  boss  for  any  more  muslin,  so  had  to  figure  out 
something  else.  This  is  what  it  was:  I  took  out  all  the 
cuts,  found  them  very  low,  and  made  them  a  little  above 
type-high  with  the  idea  that  they  would  help  to  bear  the 
perforating  rules  off  a  little.  After  doing  this,  I  made  the 
form  ready  again  and  then  glued  the  two  top  manila 
sheets  together  where  the  rules  were,  and  then  glued  strips 
of  cotton  on  all  the  perforating  rules.  I  ran  7,500  and 
backed  them  without  the  rule  cutting  through  at  all.  I 
kept  a  close  watch  on  it,  and  when  the  cotton  showed 
any  signs  of  giving,  I  put  a  little  more  glue  on  it.  This 
was  only  the  second  time  this  job  had  been  worked  this 
way,  and  the  last  time  it  was  run  I  am  told  it  took  nearly 
a  week  to  run  ten  thousand.  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
advantages  of  using  baby  ribbon  on  perforating  rules,  but 
find  I  get  much  better  results  from  this  cotton  or  muslin. 

Middle  Tones  in  Half-Tone  Plate  Fill  Up. 

(1857)  A  Pennsylvania  printer  submits  a  circular 
printed  in  brown  ink  on  quaker-finish  enameled  stock. 
The  make-ready  and  printing  of  the  letterpress  is  with¬ 
out  fault.  Some  of  the  half-tone  plates  print  fairly  clean, 
and  parts  of  other  plates  show  up  very  good.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  complaint  is  on  the  appearance  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  tones  and  the  shadows  in  some  plates,  especially  those 
near  the  end  of  the  sheet.  These  appear  to  have  too 
copious  a  supply  of  ink,  causing  the  filling  of  some  high¬ 
light  portions  and  the  total  obliteration  of  tone  gradation 
between  the  shadows  and  middle  tones.  The  letter  accom¬ 
panying  the  specimen  reads,  in  part:  “I  am  enclosing 
section  of  a  sheet  I  have  to  print.  Had  form  on  press, 
but  had  to  lift  it  on  account  of  the  cuts  filling  up.  Roll¬ 
ers  are  in  good  shape  and  are  set  light.  Have  used  this 
ink  on  other  grades  of  stock  and  it  runs  fairly  good.  I 
would  appreciate  any  advice  you  could  give  me  on  this 
subject.” 

Answer. —  The  filled-up  condition  of  the  plates  is  not 
due  at  all  to  the  stock,  and  the  ink  is  only  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  unsatisfactory  appearance  of  the  half-tones, 
for  you  will  note  that  the  type  prints  clear  and  sharp, 
with  little  or  no  spreading  of  the  ink.  Also  it  may  be 
observed  that  some  of  the  plates  print  fairly  clean  in 
one  part  and  not  in  another.  As  this  grade  of  stock  is  a 
little  harder  to  print  when  using  a  comparatively  coarse- 
pigment  ink  such  as  the  brown  you  are  using,  you  will 
require  a  more  careful  make-ready  of  the  plates  in  order 
to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  various  tones  in  the  plate. 
This  is  done  best  by  using  a  mechanical  overlay.  A  hand- 
cut  overlay  can  not  meet  the  requirements  of  careful 
make-ready  on  these  high-class  plates,  and  in  your  case 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  cause  of  filling  up  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  tones.  We  note  also  that  near  the  end  of  the  form 
a  trifle  too  much  ink  is  carried,  and  that  the  principal 
trouble  lies  in  the  dark  tones  of  the  plate  —  hence  we 
will  recommend  the  following:  (1)  That  you  use  a 
mechanical  overlay  in  the  make-ready  of  the  half-tones. 
(2)  That  the  ink  supply  be  regulated  to  a  point  where 
the  solids  are  covered  nicely.  With  a  good  mechanical 
overlay  you  will  not  need  to  carry  quite  so  much  ink, 
because  the  pressure  on  the  middle  tones  will  be  more 
uniform,  as  the  tone  gradation  is  selective  in  an  overlay  of 


this  character.  We  believe  that  you  can  produce  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  job  by  using  the  identical  ink,  but  you  must  be 
more  careful  with  the  make-ready  and  you  should  set 
fountain  so  that  the  excess  of  ink  near  the  ends  of  the 
form  will  be  cut  off. 

Spots  Appear  in  Half-Tone  Work. 

(1869)  An  Arkansas  pressman  sends  a  sample  of 
half-tone  presswork  printed  on  a  fair  grade  of  book-paper. 
The  printing  would  doubtless  have  been  satisfactory  but 
for  the  numerous  spots  that  appeared.  These  appear  to 
be  caused  by  lumps  of  ink  or  composition,  but  may  be 
from  some  obscure  cause.  The  pressman  writes  in  part 
as  follows :  “  I  am  enclosing  a  specimen  of  half-tone  work 
that  gave  me  considerable  trouble  owing  to  the  spots 
collecting  on  the  plate.  I  am  not  a  finished  pressman,  just 
the  ordinary  small-shop  kind,  and  as  we  have  considerable 
of  this  kind  of  work  I  would  like  to  find  out  how  to  avoid 

the  spots.  We  have  a  -  cylinder  press,  the  rollers 

on  which  are  pretty  well  worn  but  not  cut  up,  and  have 

a  fairly  smooth  surface,  although  rather  hard.  The - 

book-ink  was  used  on  this  job.  The  paper  does  not  appear 
to  be  at  fault,  as  spots  appear  on  coated  card-stock.  We 
also  print  a  magazine  and  window-cards  for  evangelists. 
Almost  all  of  the  work  contains  half-tone  plates  in  which 
we  have  the  same  trouble  with  spots.  I  will  thank  you 
for  any  help  you  can  offer.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  your  trouble  is  due  to  dirt  in  the 
ink.  This  dirt  was  not  in  the  ink  when  you  bought  it,  of 
course,  but  was  probably  picked  up  by  the  rollers.  Per¬ 
haps  the  deterioration  of  the  roller  composition  may  have 
contributed  to  this  end.  We  suggest  the  following  plan 
for  securing  a  clean  print:  (1)  Order  at  least  one  new 
form-roller,  and  when  it  is  seasoned  place  it  next  to  the 
cylinder  so  it  will  be  the  last  to  ink  the  form.  (2)  Remove 
all  the  rollers  from  the  press,  and  then  take  a  duster  and 
clean  out  the  dust  and  paper  lint  from  inside  the  cylinder. 
This  is  best  done  when  the  packing  is  removed,  as  there 
is  then  no  chance  for  the  material  to  lodge  behind  the  rods. 
Finally,  use  a  bellows  to  blow  it  out  and  then  allow  the 
press  to  run  for  five  minutes  so  that  all  the  loose  dirt  will 
fall  out  of  the  cylinder.  Clean  off  the  dust  from  the  rods 
and  sheet-guards.  (3)  Clean  out  the  fountain,  removing 
the  blade,  and  do  not  put  any  dirty  ink  back  in  the  ink- 
can.  Usually  the  upper  part  of  the  ink  is  cleaner  than 
that  found  down  near  the  blade.  Take  a  knifeful  of  ink 
and  spread  it  out  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  examine  it 
by  good  light,  and  you  probably  will  find  it  full  of  lint 
or  particles  of  roller  composition.  (4)  Wash  all  of  the 
rollers  clean  and  ink  up  with  fresh  ink.  Try  the  fore¬ 
going  and  note  results.  (5)  If  you  are  doing  very  much 
half-tone  work  you  should  install  a  mechanical-overlay 
outfit,  which  will  greatly  improve  your  half-tone  work. 

Tint  of  Transparent  Medium. 

(1871)  A  country  printer  asks  for  a  recipe  for  trans¬ 
parent  tint  that  can  be  used  over  a  key-form  that  will  not 
cover  up  the  fine  lines. 

Answer. —  Ask  your  ink  dealer  to  furnish  you  a  tint 
body  or  base.  It  is  supplied  in  a  neutral  form  and  may 
be  colored  with  whatever  ink  you  desire.  To  secure  the 
tinting  you  require,  add  a  small  amount  of  ink  to  the  base 
and  work  it  in  until  the  entire  mass  is  of  the  same  tone. 
Try  a  small  amount  on  the  press  to  determine  depth  of 
tone  in  printing.  Some  pressmen  use  a  mixing  varnish 
and  add  the  desired  ink  in  small  quantities,  and  in  this 
way  obtain  a  transparent  tint.  The  addition  of  drier  will 
cause  it  to  set  more  or  less  quickly. 
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oAmerica,  £My  Country 


America,  my  country,  I  come  at  thy  call, 

I  plight  thee  my  troth  and  I  give  thee  my  all; 

In  peace  or  in  war  I  am  wed  to  thy  weal, 

I’ll  carry  thy  flag  thru  the  fire  and  the  steel, 

On  sea  nor  on  land  shall  it  suffer  disgrace, 

Unsullied  it  floats  o’er  our  peace-loving  race; 

In  reverence  I  kneel  at  sweet  liberty’s  shrine, 
America,  my  country,  command,  I  am  thine. 

America,  my  country,  brave  souls  gave  thee  birth, 
Who  yearned  for  a  haven  of  freedom  on  earth, 

And  when  thy  dear  flag  to  the  winds  was  unfurled 
There  came  to  thy  shores  the  oppressed  of  the  world ; 
Thy  milk  and  thy  honey  flow  freely  for  all, 

Who  takes  of  thy  bounty  shall  come  at  thy  call, 

Who  quaffs  of  thy  nectar  of  freedom  shall  say, 
“America,  my  country,  command,  I  obey.” 

America,  my  country,  thy  flag  I  adore, 

It  glories  in  peace  but  it  fears  not  in  war; 

When  tyrants  would  trample  its  folds  in  the  dust, 

Old  Glory,  undaunted,  is  true  to  its  trust; 

Its  stars  ever  twinkle  from  liberty’s  dome 
A  message  of  hope  to  mankind,  thru  the  gloom, 

And  children  of  men  bless  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
America,  my  country,  the  tried  and  the  true. 

America;  my  country,  now  come  is  thy  hour — - 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  recks  on  thy  courage  and  power; 
Humanity  pleads  for  the  strength  of  thy  hand 
Lest  liberty  perish  on  sea  and  on  land ; 

Thou  guardian  of  freedom,  thou  keeper  of  right, 
When  liberty  bleeds  there  is  task  for  thy  might; 
“Divine  right”  of  kings  or  our  freedom  must  fall  — 
America,  my  country,  I  come  at  thy  call. 


—By  JENS  K.  GRONDAHL 
Editor,  The  Red  Wing  Republican 
Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 
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BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages  containing  specimens  must 
not  be  included  in  package  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Specimens  should  be  mailed  flat,  not  rolled. 


The  Sterling  Printing  Company,  Fremont, 
Ohio. —  The  patriotic  blotter  is  pleasing  and  in¬ 
teresting.  It  is  well  executed. 

The  Cadmean  Print,  Fitchburg,  Massachu¬ 
setts. —  The  desk-card,  “  Your  Flag  and  My 
Flag,”  is  pleasing  in  every  way. 

Ralph  W.  Polk,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. —  All 
specimens  are  neat  and  attractive,  in  thorough 
keeping  with  your  past  performance. 

Bang  &  Begley,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  Your  new 
stationery  forms  are  very  interesting  in 
arrangement.  We  would  prefer  a  slightly 
darker  brown  for  the  type-matter. 

George  Hatch  &  Company,  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee. —  Your  new  bill-head  is  very  effective. 
In  so  far  as  a  bill-head  can  be  made  so,  it  is 
good  advertising  at  the  same  time. 

J.  and  A.  McMillan,  St.  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. —  Your  1917  calendar  is  a  little  too  ornate, 
although  it  does  not  go  to  such  an  extent  in 
that  direction  as  to  be  particularly  objection¬ 
able. 

Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
—  Work  done  under  your  supervision  in  the 
plant  of  A.  W.  McCloy  &  Company  is  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  We  find  no  fault  with  it  in  any 
particular. 

C.  Stewart,  Ithaca,  New  York. —  The  “  Trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Flag  ”  hanger  is  pleasing.  It  would 
have  been  more  so  had  the  red  been  made 
slightly  brighter,  matching  more  nearly  the  red 
commonly  used  for  the  flag. 

E.  K.  Whiting,  Owatonna,  Minnesota. —  The 
catalogue  produced  by  The  Journal  for  the 
King  Ventilating  Company  is  a  handsome  piece 
of  work.  The  cover  is  particularly  striking  and 
the  presswork  is  good  throughout. 

Harry  W.  Leggett,  Ottawa,  Ontario. —  The 
letter-head  designed  and  lettered  by  you  for  the 
Southam  Press,  Limited,  is  dignified,  strong 
and  effective  —  a  combination  of  good  points 
seldom  found  in  the  same  design. 

Charles  F.  Skelly,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania.— 
The  specimens  of  your  recent  work  measure  up 
to  past  standards  of  excellence.  We  can  sug¬ 
gest  no  improvements.  The  new  Mirror  sta¬ 
tionery,  printed  from  Goudy  old  style,  is  very 
pleasing. 


E.  M.  Dunbar,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 
Your  printed  matter  is  decidedly  distinctive 
and  has  considerable  value  on  that  account. 
You  enjoy  considerable  success  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  old-style  Colonial  effects  in  your 
printing. 

Huntley  S.  Turner,  Ayer,  Massachusetts. — 
The  store-card,  advertising  President  sus¬ 
penders,  is  effectively  designed.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  command 
attention.  We  compliment  you  on  its  general 
excellence. 

Ralph  T.  Bishop,  Edmonton,  Alberta.— The 
specimens  done  under  your  instruction  by  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  printing  classes  in  the  technical 
school  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  They 


show  the  influence  of  your  own  superior  ability, 
and  we  note  throughout  a  careful  regard  for 
simplicity  in  arrangement. 

Ellsworth  Geist,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
—  The  specimens  of  small  folder  and  leaflet 
work  done  by  you  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  are  exceptionally  pleasing.  We 
have  no  suggestions  to  make  by  way  of  im¬ 
provement. 

George  L.  Plummer,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo¬ 
rado. —  The  card,  hand-lettered  and  designed 
by  you  “  for  the  boys  at  the  home,”  is  very 
neat.  It  demonstrates  to  us  that  you  have  con¬ 
siderable  talent  for  hand-lettering,  which  should 
be  developed. 

W.  W.  Drummond,  Ellsworth,  Kansas. —  The 
package-label  for  The  Reporter  Printshop  is 


IDill  Ransom 

Kas  removed  his  studio 
from  Sleiruudij  Hall  lo 
14  IDest  IDashmcjfon  St. 
The  telephone  number 
is  nom  majestic 


Chicago 
Itlaij  io,  icji-] 


An  interesting  card  announcing  removal  of 
Will  Ransom,  commercial  letterer  and  de¬ 
signer,  to  new  offices.  Executed  in  a  distinc¬ 
tive  style  of  lettering  developed  and  much  used 
by  Mr.  Ransom. 


very  pleasing.  The  rules,  printed  in  red,  crowd 
the  line  of  italic  too  closely,  and  one-point 
leads  above  and  below  the  line  would  improve 
the  appearance  materially. 

Volume  I,  Number  1,  of  Impressions,  the 
new  house-organ  of  the  Patterson  &  White 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  received  by  The  Inland  Printer.  Typog¬ 
raphy  is  delightfully  pleasing  and  readable,  and, 
printed  in  brown  and  blue  on  antique  india- 
tint  stock,  the  publication  is  very  attractive. 

Louis  J.  Michaelis,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. — 
Commercial  specimens  sent  us  by  you  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  handled  from  the  standpoints 
of  display  and  arrangement.  You  have  the 
knack  of  obtaining  interesting,  unconventional 
forms  without  going  to  the  extremes  of  the 
bizarre  and  complex.  The  letter-heads  for  vari¬ 
ous  fruitmen  are  exceptionally  good. 

Kahoka  Gazette-Herald,  Kahoka,  Missouri. — 
Considering  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon 
printing  the  high-school  annual,  The  Beacon, 
on  a  9  by  12  job  press,  and  without  a  fountain, 
you  are  deserving  of  much  praise  for  having 
done  as  well  as  you  did.  The  presswork,  as  is 
to  be  expected,  is  very  poor.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  book  and  the  composition 
of  the  advertisements  are  very  good  indeed. 

Earl  Tanny,  Syracuse,  New  York. —  The 
general  idea  of  your  Easter  greeting-card  is 
interesting  and  effective.  We  would  suggest 
that  you  avoid  fanciful  styles  in  lettering. 
The  extensions  of  the  ribbon  from  the  top  made 
it  necessary  to  place  the  lines  of  type  lower 
than  consistent  with  good  balance.  The  main 
line  should  have  been  at  least  as  high  as  the 
center  of  the  space  occupied,  preferably  above 
the  center. 

M.  F.  Kuehn,  O’Fallon,  Illinois. —  The  Prog¬ 
ress  business  card  is  well  designed,  but  loses 
from  the  standpoint  of  appearance  through  the 
consistent  use  of  italic  capitals.  Because  of 
their  pronounced  slope,  italic  capitals  do  not 
appear  at  all  well  in  squared  groups  ;  and  the 
poor  effect  caused  by  lack  of  relationship  is 
apparent  to  a  lesser  degree,  but  apparent  just 
the  same,  when  italic  capitals  are  printed  on 
rectangular  cards. 

T.  J.  Moore  &  Company,  Quebec,  Canada. — 
The  most  prominent  fault  in  your  letter-head 
is  that  the  plate  was  made  too  large ;  it  could 
have  been  made  one-fourth  smaller  to  excel¬ 
lent  advantage.  We  do  not  admire  the  “  Q  ” 
in  Quebec  any  more  than  you  do,  and  yet  many 
like  to  see  such  unconventional  forms  because 
of  interest  added  by  their  use.  The  blotters 
would  be  better  if  smaller  type  had  been  used 
for  the  unimportant  lines,  as  most  of  them  are 
crowded. 

Blair  Printing  Company,  Lamoni,  Iowa. — 
The  specimens  of  letter-heads  sent  us  by  you 
have  one  great  advantage  in  their  simplicity 
of  arrangement.  We  note  a  tendency  to  use 
larger  sizes  of  type  than  are  necessary  to  give 
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fickjords 

0mpc 


On  tke  Skoyes 
o/-v_y 

Ran geley Lake 
Maine 


the  desired  prominence,  and  such  large  type 
crowds  the  spaces  occupied.  Congestion  is  one 
thing  to  be  rigidly  avoided  in  any  typographic 
design.  Extended  Copperplate  Gothic  forms 
do  not  harmonize  in  any  particular  with  com¬ 
pressed  italic  letters,  and  such  a  combination 
of  types  should  be  avoided  in  your  future  work. 

Business  Printing  Works,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. —  Specimens  of  your  work  are  indeed 
interesting.  We  do  not  admire  any  printed 
specimen  in  which  script  is  combined  with 
roman  or  text  styles.  Script  is  pleasing  only 
when  used  for  an  entire  design.  There  is  no 
excuse  to  set  the  address  in  the  date-line  of  a 
letter-head  in  script.  It  does  not  match  any 
one's  handwriting,  for  no  one  writes  such  per¬ 
fectly  formed  letters  as  make  up  the  script 
alphabets  in  type.  Do  not  use  extended  and 
condensed  letter-forms  in  any  one  design.  Ex¬ 
tended  Copperplate  Gothic  and  condensed  text 


letters  do  not  harmonize.  A  rule  and  border 
treatment  such  as  employed  on  the  letter-head 
for  R.  H.  Ashcroft  has  no  value ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  decided  fault,  for 
it  makes  the  design  complex. 

A.  B.  Doerty  Printery,  Findlay,  Ohio. — 
Printing  which  emanates  from  your  plant  is 
always  good,  and  also  interesting.  You  avoid 
the  conventional,  and  since  you  do  not  sacrifice 
anything  in  doing  so,  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  your  work.  Surely  that  which  is 
different  is  the  thing  that  attracts  attention, 
and  the  reason  we  so  often  discourage  attempts 
at  the  unusual  is  not  that  we  do  not  recognize 
the  advantage  of  distinction,  but,  rather,  that 
our  expei-ience  has  been  the  average  printer 
falls  down  when  he  attempts  it.  You  do  not  — 
therefore,  go  to  it. 

H.  A.  Carr,  Ellsworth,  Kansas. —  Your  speci¬ 
mens  are  exceptionally  neat,  and  the  fact  that 


you  got  some  suggestions  from  The  Inland 
Printer  is  by  no  means  a  reflection  on  you. 
The  designs  are  reproduced  in  these  pages  to 
further  the  “  You  help  me,  I  help  you  ”  spirit. 
To  see  designs  that  suggest  adaptations  does 
not  constitute  copying.  We  have  no  sugges¬ 
tions  to  make  by  way  of  improvement  on  your 
work.  You  have  followed  the  ideas  long  advo¬ 
cated  by  The  Inland  Printer  —  simplicity  of 
arrangement  and  the  use  of  few  type-faces  — 
with  telling  effect. 

Brown  Printing  Company,  Camden,  Arkan¬ 
sas. —  There  is  too  near  an  equality  in  the 
type-sizes  in  your  letter-head,  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  would  result  if  the  entire  group  below 
the  firm-name  had  been  set  in  smaller  type. 
Embossing,  or  imitation  embossed  work,  shows 
to  best  advantage  on  a  design  in  which  there 
are  few  lines.  The  blotter,  “  Spring  Clean¬ 
ing,”  is  poorly  printed,  insufficient  ink  and 
impression  being  the  main  reasons  therefor. 
Blotter  stock  requires  considerable  ink,  as  so 
much  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  stock,  and  a 
heavy  impression  to  force  the  ink  into  the  fibers 
of  the  stock. 

Coe-Printwell  Advertising  and  Printing 
Service,  Portland,  Maine. —  Booklets  received 
from  you  are  of  high  order.  They  are  also 
quite  original  in  treatment,  which,  of  course, 
makes  them  distinctive  —  an  advantage  which 
often  proves  quite  valuable.  Especially  inter¬ 
esting  among  them  was  the  program  for  the 
operetta,  “  Little  Almond  Eyes,”  on  which 
Japanese  motifs  were  employed  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  large  program  for  the  “  Revels 
in  Honor  of  Master  Shakespeare  ”  is  also  in¬ 
teresting,  in  that  the  text-pages  were  printed 
on  ordinary  butchers’  wrapping-paper,  with  a 
cover  to  harmonize.  The  idea  carried  out  is 
one  of  antiquity,  a  representation  of  many  of 
the  books  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  is  com¬ 
mendable  in  view,  of  its  appropriateness  if  for 

Eugene  Joseph  Vacco,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. —  We  continue  to  be  interested  in  your 
work.  It  is  neat,  simple  and  legible.  On  the 
letter-head  for  the  “  Exhibition  of  Smoke 
Abating  Appliances,”  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  —  since  there  was  so  much  matter  in  small 
type  —  to  have  emphasized  more  prominently 
the  important  lines  so  that  they  would  stand 


\  printer 

is  one  who  sets 
:  truths  on  end  and 
j  stamps  them  with 

\  a  mignty  impression 

j  upon  the  conscious  - 

(  ness  of  his  race 

Reproduction  of  large  poster  printed  from 
lead-mold  electrotypes  in  green  and  brown  on 
brown  stock.  Mailed  as  an  advertisement  fea¬ 
ture  by  The  Lead  Mould  Electrotype  Foundry, 
Inc.,  New  York  city. 
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out  better.  This  might  have  necessitated  a 
different  arrangement,  perhaps  some  panel 
form,  but  as  the  design  stands  it  is  weak. 

With  so  little  contrast  between  the  important 
and  unimportant  lines,  and  with  so  many  lines 
in  the  design,  the  whole  arrangement  speaks 
in  a  monotone,  as  it  were,  and  without  interest. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. —  The  Blumenthal  birth- 
announcement  forms  are  happily  interesting 
in  their  unconventionality.  The  card  is  headed 
by  “  Hurrah,  It's  a  Boy,”  in  hand-lettered  lines, 
with  a  caricature  of  “  Father  ”  Blumenthal 
jumping  up  and  down  in  his  joy.  Below  the 
hand-lettering  and  illustration,  the  following 
words  are  printed  from  small  type :  “  The  new 
heir  to  the  Blumenthal  estate  arrived  March  10, 

1917.  Weight,  seven  pounds  and  thirteen 
ounces.  Mother  and  son  are  doing  nicely.” 

The  card  was  mailed  in  a  tiny  envelope  match¬ 
ing  the  card,  on  which  the  words  “  Good  News  ” 
were  printed.  Both  the  card  and  envelope  were 
printed  in  light  blue. 

We  have  received  from  Harry  Lawrence 
Gage,  head  of  the  department  of  printing,  and 
A.  Vyrde  Ingham,  instructor  in  printing,  Car-L 
negie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Penn-%^ 
sylvania,  a  copy  of  “  Founders  Day  Exhibition,”  8 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  we  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  to  review.  The  text  pages  ^ 
are  printed  in  brown  ink  from  Caslon  old  style 
on  deckle-edge,  india-tint,  smooth  Japan  stock. 

With  nicely  proportioned  and  spacious  margins, 
the  pages  are  especially  pleasing.  The  book 
is  bound  in  boards,  the  sides  being  covered  with 
light-brown  Italian  hand-made  cover-stock  and 
the  back  with  white  Japan  stock,  extending 
about  one  inch  over  the  sides.  The  titular  lines 
are  printed  on  the  front  cover  from  Forum 
capitals  in  brown  ink. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

—  We  compliment  you  on  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  handsome  booklet  executed  by  you 
for  The  Adirondack  Trust  Company.  The  for- 


TH  ADIRONDACK 
TRUST  COMPANY 


©RAYCO  BLDG. 
752.  South  Los 
An4eles  Street  - 
ari^is  new  num¬ 
ber  is  — 
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Original  and  interesting  removal  notice  sent 
The  Inland  Printer  by  Young  &  McCallister, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Original  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  envelope ;  printed  on  brown  stock. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS  NY 
MCMXVI 


mat  is  decidedly  pleasing.  The  cover-design, 
printed  on  heavy  light-brown  ripple-finished 
cover-stock,  lettered  in  inscription  style,  and 
between  the  two  groups  of  lettering  on  which, 
in  a  blind-stamped  panel,  a  half-tone  print  of 
the  bank’s  entrance  on  smooth  stock  is  tipped, 
is  an  excellent  one.  The  inside  pages  are 
printed  on  dull-finished  sepia  enameled  stock. 
The  presswork  throughout  is  exceptionally 
good.  The  only  thing,  in  fact,  that  we  do  not 
admire  about  the  entire  book  is  the  use  of  a 
condensed  old  style,  a  variation  of  some  old 
French  letter,  for  the  text  pages.  This  style 
of  letter  is  not  pleasing,  mainly  because  of  its 
condensed  shape  and  old-fashioned  style  of 

The  Inland  Printer  is  always  interested  in 
specimens  from  over  the  seas.  As  a  rule,  the 
overseas  printers  are  not  blessed  with  the  per¬ 
fected  equipment  American  printers  find  so 
accessible  and  must  make  the  best  of  what 
they  have.  For  that  reason  their  work  is  what 
we  might  term  “  behind  the  times.”  In  spite 
of  that,  many  overseas  printers  do  exceptionally 
good  work.  O.  H.  Frewin,  Middleburg,  Trans¬ 


vaal,  has  favored  us  with  specimens  of  his 
work  before,  and  we  have  been  interested  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  marked  originality  by  which  it 
is  characterized.  Mr.  Frewin  makes  much  of 
little,  as  it  were,  and  does  some  very  fine  work 
with  equipment  which  could  hardly  be  called 
modern,  especially  as  regards  type-faces.  He 
is  tasteful  in  the  use  of  colors,  specializing  in 
soft  colors  that  do  not  offend.  Much  of  his- 
work  is  printed  from  hand-lettered  designs, 
and  considerable  distinction  is  thereby  gained. 

M.  C.  Henderson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
—  The  blotter,  “  This  Is  a  Specimen  of  Our 
Printing,”  printed  on  buff  stock,  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  from  the  standpoint  of  display  and  arrange¬ 
ment  than  the  same  copy  set  differently  and 
printed  on  white  stock.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  the  last  instance  to  get  too  much  in  the- 
space  and  it  was  necessary  to  omit  either  the 
illustration  or  the  calendar,  as  you  did,  to 
arrange  the  type-matter  in  such'  form  as  to' 
make  it  readable.  We  do  not  admire  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  blotter,  “  Distinctive  Print¬ 
ing,”  mainly  because  of  enclosing  a  line  in  a 
panel  which  does  not  agree  with  the  shape  of 
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ALMANAC 


Wherein  is  contained  im¬ 
portant  Information  for 
'Taxpayers  in  New  York 
City. 

Compiled  for  Individuals 
and  Corporations  from 
Laws  operative  in  New 
York  State. 


§ 


Franklin  Trust  Company 

New  York  13  Brooklyn 


Benjamin  Franklin  says: 

“Let  those  who  serve  you  best  serve  you  most.*’ 


Franklin 

TRUST  CO. 


Member  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 


In  addition  to  afting  in  various  fiduciary  capacities 
the  Franklin  Trust  Company  transatts  a  Banking 
Business,  accepts  accounts  subject  to  check  and 
allows  interest  on  daily  balances.  Safe  Deposit 
Boxes  at  46  Wall  Street  and  166  Montague  Street 


<Ban{zng  Offices 


46  WALL  Street 

In  the  NEW  YORK  Financial  District,  eor.  William  Street 

166  MONTAGUE  Street 

In  the  BROOKLYN  Business  District,  for.  fjlintoss  Street 

569  FULTON  Street 

In  the  Brooklyn  Shopping  Centre,  near  Flatbush  Avenue 

IOOI  WALLA  BOUT  ^Market 

At  Market  Entrance,  cor.  Washington  and  Flushing  Aves. 


Two  pages  from  an  interesting  booklet  by  The  Marchbanks  Press,  New  York  city.  The  style  of  typography  is  harmonious  with  the  subject 
and  at  the  same  time  characteristic  of  much  of  the  work  produced  by  that  clever  organization. 


that  line.  In  addition  to  that  fault,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  white  space  is  not  pleasing.  We  do 
not  disregard  the  advantage  of  massing  white 

pose  is  defeated.  The  safest  plan  is  to  follow 
symmetrical  arrangements  in  which  the  white 
spaces  —  as  well  as  the  type-lines  —  are  bal¬ 
anced  from  the  center. 

Polyglot  Printers,  Detroit,  Michigan. — You 
went  to  considerable  work  and  expense  in 
designing  and  printing  your  letter-head,  and 
the  result  is  poor  —  as  such  work  generally  is 
when  so  many  colors  are  used.  It  is  bizarre. 
If  it  was  considered  advisable  to  print  the 
parrot  in  such  colors  as  to  give  it  a  lifelike 
and  natural  appearance,  that  could  have  been 
done  without  printing  the  type  and  rules  in 
all  those  colors.  With  the  type  and  rules  — 
so  large  and  prominent  —  printed  in  the  colors 
necessary  for  a  correct  representation  of  the 
parrot,  the  bird  is  overshadowed.  We  do  not 
admire  the  effect  produced  when  a  line  is 
printed  in  one  color  and  then  printed  over  in 
a  second  color,  the  first  to  give  the  effect  of 
shading  or  perspective  back  of  the  second. 
The  least  variation  in  register  causes  a  very 
displeasing  effect,  and  when  properly  regis¬ 
tered  the  combination  of  colors,  by  overprint¬ 
ing,  adds  another  color  to  the  design,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  complex.  If  smaller 
type  had  been  used  —  of  one  style,  also,  to 


Special  Edition  Printing 

Private  editions  of  verse,  essays,  fie- 
tion,  biography  and  so  forth,  printed 
in  a  workmanlike  way  at  the  Green¬ 
wich  Village  Publication  Center. 
Hand  set  from  excellent  faces  or  by 
machine  if  a  less  expensive  product 
is  acceptable,  g  Mr.  Penfield  desires 
to  call  attention  to  his  assortment  of 
types,  which  includes  letters  from 
England  and  Italy.  A  Ml  selection 
of  those  designed  by  Frederic  W. 
Goudy  is  included  in  the  equipment: 
All  work  of  this  nature  has  Mr. 
Penfield’s  personal  supervision,  "g 


Roderic  C.  Penfield 


A  neat  and  readable  advertising  page  from 
The  Greenwich  Village  Spectator,  published 
monthly  by  Roderick  C.  Penfield  to  advertise 
his  printing-plant  at  II  Barrow  street.  New 
York  city,  which  is  devoted  to  high-grade  work. 


avoid  the  combination  of  two  inharmonious 
styles  —  and  a  single  rule  instead  of  the  par¬ 
allel  rules,  between  which  another  color  is 
printed  by  another  rule,  the  appearance  would 
have  been  much  improved.  If  you  want  to 
do  the  best  grade  of  up-to-date  printing,  study 
the  simple  and  effective  work  shown  on  these 
pages  from  time  to  time  and  model  your  own 
work  after  it. 

J.  B.  Parham,  Winder,  Georgia. —  Slight 
changes  would  make  the  specimens  sent  us 
very  good  indeed.  The  letter-head  for  the 
News  is  too  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  depth 
to  harmonize  with  the  space  it  occupies  on  the 
sheet.  This  could  have  been  overcome  by  set¬ 
ting  the  name  of  the  paper  in  roman  capitals, 
giving  a  longer  line.  There  is  also  too  much 
space  between  the  three  parts  of  the  main 
group,  considering  the  width,  which  further 
accentuates  the  lack  of  agreement  between 
design  and  paper.  Roman  capitals  may  be 
used  with  text  when  the  roman  capitals  are 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
text,  when  the  difference  in  shape  —  the  text 
being  condensed  and  the  roman  square  —  is 
not  so  noticeable  and,  consequently,  displeas¬ 
ing.  The  line  in  red,  printed  from  roman,  is 
too  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  main 
display  line  in  text,  and  the  lack  of  harmony 
of  form  and  shape  is  readily  noticeable.  The 
main  line  is  too  short  to  be  set  in  any  con- 
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densed  type.  Everything,  it  seems,  points  to 
the  inadvisability  of  the  use  of  text  type  for 
the  main  display  in  this  instance.  The  orna- 


design,  paper  and  ink.  It  is,  in  fact,  what 
might  be  termed  intelligent  work.  An  inter¬ 
esting  letter-head  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 


ment  which  is  often  overlooked.  From  top 
point  of  design  to  top  edge  of  sheet  is  equal 
to  the  space  from  the  bottom  edge  of  the  de- 


7 "he  Oberlin  Qollege  INgtws  bureau 


SPECIAL 

from  the  Conservatory  of  Music 


FREDERIC  B.  STIVEN 
23  South  Prospect  Street 

Oberlin ,  Ohio 

r 

Interesting  letter-head  by  Carl  J.  H.  Anderson,  Amherst,  Ohio. 


ment  is  too  large.  There  is  a  displeasing 
variation  between  the  marginal  space  at  sides 
and  top  of  the  design,  and  for  that  reason  it 
appears  to  crowd  the  edge  of  the  sheet  uncom¬ 
fortably  at  the  top.  If  you  will  go  over  copies 
of  the  other  specimens  you  sent  us  you  will 
find  that  the  same  faults  here  recounted  apply 
to  them  as  well. 

We  have  received  a  collection  of  specimens 
of  printing  done  by  Ralph  Holborow,  one  of 
the  boys  in  the  printing  classes  of  the  Whittier 
State  School,  Whittier,  California,  which  in¬ 
dicates  considerable  talent.  One  interesting 
example  is  Lincoln’s  “  Gettysburg  Speech,” 
arranged  to  form  a  representation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag.  The  titular  matter  is  printed  in  the 
corner  in  blue  to  represent  the  stars  and  field, 
while  the  text  of  the  speech  is  so  printed  in 
red  as  to  give  a  representation  of  the  stripes. 
Rules  were  used  to  form  the  staff  and  to  outline 
the  flag.  Another  interesting  form  is  a  Fourth 
of  July  program  cut  out  in  the  form  of  the 
Liberty  Bell.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  printed 
on  the  cover  of  this  booklet-program,  the  titu¬ 
lar  matter  appearing  on  both  sides  in  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines.  Lines  of  type  should  be  set  as 
they  are  read,  that  is,  horizontally.  The  wall- 
hanger  used  as  an  insert  in  the  Sentinel,  the 
school’s  paper,  on  which  a  large  flag  is  printed 
in  red,  blue  and  gold,  and  a  poem  entitled  “  The 
New  America,”  is  exceptionally  well  designed 
and  printed. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  in  receipt  of  a  pack¬ 
age  of  specimens  from  William  Burmester,  in¬ 
structor  of  printing  in  the  Ralston  school, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  the  work  of  students 
under  his  supervision,  which  speaks  well  for 
teacher  and  pupils  alike.  The  specimens  are 
good,  and  are  subject  to  improvement  in  minor 
points  only.  The  wall-card,  or  leaflet,  “  Boy 
Wanted,”  would  be  better  if  the  green  was 
weaker  or  the  brown  stronger,  for,  as  printed, 
the  items  in  green,  the  border  and  the  heading, 
stand  out  too  much  above  the  text-matter  in 
brown.  The  combination  constitutes,  in  effect, 
a  violation  of  tone  harmony.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  idea  of  simplicity  so  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  various  specimens.  The  distribution 
of  white  space  is  not  good  on  the  title-page  of 
the  banquet  program  for  the  Athletic  Offi¬ 
cials’  Club ;  the  type  crowds  the  border  at  top 
and  bottom,  whereas  considerable  white  space 
is  apparent  at  the  sides  and  in  the  center. 
Smaller  type  should  have  been  used  for  some 
of  the  unimportant  lines,  for,  then,  more  white 
space  would  have  been  possible  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Carl  J.  H.  Anderson,  Amherst,  Ohio. —  We 
are  glad  to  receive  another  package  of  your 
interesting  work.  It  is  all  good,  and  you  show 
good  taste  in  harmonizing  the  type,  style  of 


B.  J.  Uhlen,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  Your 
work  is  satisfactory,  though  not  exceptional. 
Its  character,  of  course,  placed  certain  restric¬ 
tions  upon  you.  The  design  on  the  cover  of 
the  “  Testimonial  Banquet  ”  program  and  menu 
should  be  at  least  as  far  above  center  as  you 
have  placed  it  below,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
optical  illusion  which  causes  the  upper  space 
and  the  space  nearer  the  eye  to  appear  the 
larger.  It  is,  in  reality,  overbalanced  at  the 
bottom.  We  note  another  point  in  its  place- 


1PK1L  j-jiy 

Spring  again.  New  lasliions  in 

season.  Everyone  thinking  of  what  to 
wear  Sa.  Good  printing  is  seasonable 

much  of  it  done  in  bad  taste  that  we 
wonder  why  folks  don’t  think  more  of 
the  appearance  of  their  printed  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

We  try  to  handle  every  job  that 
comes  into  our  shop  in  a  way  which 

scious  that  it  was  done  in  good  taste. 

The  Thtarchbanks  Tress 

114  Sast  .iyh  Street  Turk 

•iApril  1917 

Sun  Mon  Tue  Wed  Thu  Fri  Sat 

1234567 

8  9  10  11  1 2.  13  i4_. 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  .30 

Blotter  by  The  Marchbanks  Press,  New  York 
city.  Border  in  original  was  printed 
in  dark  olive. 


sign  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  sheet.  But  the 
design  is  larger  and  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top,  the  top  running  to  a  point.  Let¬ 
ters,  designs,  ornaments,  etc.,  should  be  placed 
according  to  balance  of  bulk,  or  extent,  rather 
than  outline.  An  ornament  of  this  character, 
in  fact,  would  have  to  be  placed  higher  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  effect  of  the  same  position  than  a 
group  of  rectangular  proportions,  and  one  of 
rectangular  proportions  would  have  to  be 
placed  higher  than  one  in  which  the  top  was 
wider  and  larger  than  the  bottom  if  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  same  position  was  desired. 
This  point  is  given  consideration  when  a  capi¬ 
tal  letter  “  T  ”  begins  a  line,  by  setting  it  far¬ 
ther  out  than  the  line  below,  the  horizontal 
line  of  the  letter  extending  into  the  margin. 

The  Roundup  Tribune,  Roundup,  Montana. 
—  In  general  arrangement  and  display,  as  well 
as  presswork,  specimens  of  your  jobwork  are 
very  good.  We  note  several  instances  where 
improvement  could  be  made  by  slight  changes. 
In  the  letter-head  for  the  Fad  Shoe  and  Cloth¬ 
ing  Company,  a  condensed  text  letter,  an  ex¬ 
tended  imitation  engraved  face  and  a  line  of 
script  are  used.  Such  a  combination  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  displeasing,  because  there  is 
nothing  similar  about  any  two  of  the  styles  of 
letters.  Types,  to  be  used  together  with  pleas¬ 
ing  results,  should  have  characteristics  of  shape, 
strength  or  design  in  common,  and  should  not 
be  utterly  different,  as  are  these.  Condensed 
text  letters  may  be  used  satisfactorily  with 
more  extended  forms  if  the  latter  are  in  very 
small  sizes  so  that  the  variation  in  shape  is 
not  so  apparent,  and  consequently  displeasing. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  set  large  masses  of 
matter  in  capitals  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  capitals  are  not  easily  read  in  masses, 
particularly  when  in  small  sizes.  They  are 
good  for  an  occasional  display  line  or  for  sig¬ 
nature  lines,  where  their  comparatively  large 
size  and  few  words  make  their  comprehension 
not  difficult.  Italic  capitals,  because  of  their 
pronounced  slope,  should  not  be  enclosed  in 
close  panels.  The  contrary  direction  of  the 
lines  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Text  type 
should  not  be  letter-spaced. 

L.  P.  Murray,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 
The  letter-head  for  the  Crew-Levick  Company 
is  well  designed,  but  the  gray  is  a  little  too 
weak,  making  it-  difficult  to  read  the  several 
lines  of  small  type  which  appear  thereon.  The 
use  of  lower-case  letters  for  initials  is  a  very 
bad  practice  —  nothing  of  interest  or  appear¬ 
ance  makes  it  desirable.  The  folders  and 
envelope-stufEers  are  well  designed  and  printed. 
Your  ideas  are  good  along  those  lines.  For 
the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  quote  a  part  of 
your  letter :  “  The  Mistokleen  and  Grease-in- 

Tubes  folders  were  designed  remembering  the 
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•display  value  of  the  dealer’s  counter.  You 
will  agree  that  every  one  waiting  in  a  supply 
house  does  not  feel  impelled  to  take  the  fold¬ 
ers  on  display  and  place  them  in  his  pockets. 


Therefore,  if  a  favorable  impression  is  created 
at  a  careless  glance,  much  good  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  in 
newspaper  advertising ;  the  name,  and  some¬ 


times  a  feature,  is  displayed  so  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  will  be  caught  by  the  reader  as  he  skips 
through  the  advertising  section.  Too  many 
folders  are  built  with  a  clever  euriosity-tingler, 
the  message  of  which  is  lost  unless  the  folder 
is  taken  and  opened.  There  are  so  many  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  curiosity  that  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
different.”  All  that  is  good  stuff. 

McNitsky  Printing  Company,  Denton,  Texas. 
— We  recall  that  the  first  consignment  of  speci¬ 
mens  from  you  was  very  poor,  and,  while  we 
did  not  point  all  the  errors  apparent  therein, 
we  tried  to  point  out  the  most  prominent  faults. 
One  point  made  regarding  the  first  specimens 
sent  us  was  that  you  needlessly  crowded  your 
specimens  by  the  use  of  larger  sizes  of  type 
than  were  necessary  to  give  proper  emphasis. 
The  result  was  an  appearance  of  congestion 
which  made  reading  difficult.  This  fault  has 
been  overcome.  We  note  in  several  specimens, 
however,  the  use  of  italic  capitals,  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  pronounced  slope — much  greater, 
in  fact,  than  apparent  in  lower-case  letters  — 
appear  unsatisfactory  in  squared  spaces  such 
as  the  page  of  a  folder  or  a  panel.  Italic  cap¬ 
itals  are  an  abomination  except,  of  course, 
when  used  to  begin  words  set  in  lower-case. 
The  Lass-d  is  nicely  made  up  and  printed.  We 
do  not  admire  the  “  gingham  ”  border  used 
around  the  advertisements.  Plain  rules  are 
best  for  the  borders  of  advertisements. 

William  J.  Jones,  Rigby,  Idaho. —  The 
letter-head  for  Sargent  &  Thorell  is  a  very 
poor  one.  First,  'there  is  too  much  copy, 
which,  of  course,  you  can  not  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for.  With  it,  however,  you  could 
have  made  a  more  compact,  unified  design  by 
setting  the  lines  of  minor  importance  in 
smaller  type  and  by  arranging  the  design  in 
fewer  groups.  The  lines  of  text  type  are 
letter-spaced.  The  black,  compact  character 
of  this  style  of  letter  demands  close  spacing 
between  words,  letters  and  lines  so  that  the 
mass  will  maintain  the  characteristics  of  the 
letter  and  the  most  pleasing  appearance  re¬ 
sult.  In  like  manner,  open-face  roman  capi¬ 
tals  are  improved  by  wide  spacing  of  words, 
letters  and  lines.  The  combination  of  con¬ 
densed  text  type  and  extended  block-letters, 
sold  under  the  trade  names  of  Copperplate 
Gothic,  etc.,  is,  perhaps,  the  poorest  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  type-faces  that  could  be  used. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  common,  either 
as  to  shape  or  design,  in  these  letters.  We 
would  prefer  the  use  of  black  instead  of  blue 
with  the  brown. 

We  hope  all  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer 
will  watch  the  bulletin  boards  and  stores  carry¬ 
ing  the  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  line  of  men’s 
clothing  for  the  poster,  “  A  Modern  Master¬ 
piece.”  This  poster  was  reproduced  by  the 
lithographic  process  from  a  painting  valued  at 
$5,000.  It  is  remarkable  in  conception.  Domi¬ 
nated  by  the  figure  of  a  handsome  man,  attired 
in  garments  of  modern  fashion,  a  statue  of 
Venus  and  a  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  armor- 
clad,  add  interest  to  the  picture  and  furnish  the 
comparison  which  emphasizes  the  title.  In  the 
foreground,  other  figures  stand  in  admiration 
of  the  dominating  figure.  No  less  noteworthy 
than  the  artist's  part  in  the  production,  is  that 
of  the  lithographer,  the  Edwards  &  Deutseh 
Lithographing  Company,  2320-2332  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago,  which  well-known  firm  put 
its  best  efforts  in  this  work.  The  result  justifies 
the  advertiser  in  placing  the  commission  for  its 
production  in  the  hands  of  Edwards  &  Deutseh. 
It  is,  in  fact,  ample  evidence  of  the  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  that  firm  of  lithographers  to 
turn  out  the  high  quality  of  work  befitting  the 
subject.  Leading  artists  of  national  reputation 
have  stated  that  “  The  Modern  Masterpiece  ”  is 
the  finest  example  of  poster  reproduction  yet 
accomplished  in  the  United  States. 


Bachelor  C  ircle 

oP 

Deutncher  CIA 

FJmmnj  16. 


Cover-design  of  an  interesting  menu  and  program,  originally  printed  in  purple  on  white  cover- 
stock.  Shown  by  courtesy  of  F.  J.  Benjamin,  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Han  Schaffner 
i&Marx  Clothes/ 


POSTER  FOR  HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX. 

The  painting  from  which  this  poster  was  made  by  the  Edwards  &  Deutseh  Lithographing  Company  is  valued  at  $5,000  by  its  owners. 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx.  This  fine  example  of  modern  posterwork  has  recently  been  displayed  on  the  boards. 


Half-tone  by  courtesy  of  The  Poster. 
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BY  FRANK  L.  MARTIN. 

This  department  will  be  devoted  to  the  review  and  constructive  criticism  of  printers5  advertising. 


More  Business. 

From  its  interesting  story,  illustrating  the  evolution  of 
the  old-fashioned  printing-plant  into  a  modern,  up-to-the- 
minute  establishment,  to  the  set  of  proof  marks  offered  at 


“  A  gentleman  came  into  our  office  the  other  day,  who 
had,  four  weeks  before,  issued  a  prospectus  and  mailed 
10,000  of  them,”  he  writes.  “  The  entire  number  had  not 
produced  a  single  sale  and  only  one  or  two  passing  inquiries. 


Fig.  1. 

the  request  of  customers,  More  Business  (Fig.  1),  the 
periodical  issued  monthly  by  the  advertising-service  depart¬ 
ment  of  James,  Kerns  &  Abbott  Co.,  printers,  lithographers 
and  bookbinders,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  an  attractive,  well- 
written  publicity  publication  —  “A  Periodical  of  Business ; 
How  More  Business  Can  Be  Developed  Through  the  Right 
Kind  of  Advertising.” 

Using  an  office  incident  to  make  his  point  that  advertis¬ 
ing  sense  is  a  present-day  necessity  in  printing,  the  editor 
relates  in  a  newsy,  human-interest  way,  with  plenty  of  his 
own  interpretation,  the  failure  of  a  prospectus  and  how 
real  printing  service  would  have  brought  about  success. 

4-6 


Fig.  2. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  trouble?  ’  he  said.  ‘  Won’t 
you  go  over  this  literature  and  tell  me  what  mistake  I  have 
made  —  give  me  your  candid  opinion.’ 

“We  went  over  the  literature  —  analyzed  its  purpose, 
its  object,  its  method  of  appeal  and  its  presentation.  We 
found  that  in  his  eagerness  to  state  facts  concerning  his 
proposition  he  had  overlooked  all  of  the  other  elements  that 
must  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  in  order  to  ‘  cash  in  ’  on 
this  kind  of  advertising.  His  prospectus  was  only  a  scrap 
of  paper  —  a  combination  of  type,  ink  and  paper  —  well 
written,  but  improperly  presented.  It  lacked  the  vital 
spark  —  life  and  power.  That  is  why  it  failed.” 
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The  editor  then  proceeds  to  give  some  opinions  —  opin¬ 
ions  that  too  few  printers,  unfortunately,  have  yet  failed 
to  regard  as  truths.  He  notes  the  fact  that  all  printers 
haven’t  the  advertising  sense ;  that  they  haven’t  it  because 
they  have  never  gotten  down  under  the  surface  and  learned 
the  great  principle  from  which  it  comes.  He  continues: 

“  If  the  gentleman  who  came  into  our  office  and  so  woe¬ 
fully  said,  ‘  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  trouble?  ’  had  gone 


The  Caxton  Company 

PRINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS 


Fig.  3. 

to  a  printing  firm  that  knows  how  to  apply  the  principles 
of  advertising  —  and  paid  him  their  price  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  —  it  would  have  been  a  different  story.  His  prospec¬ 
tus  would  have  had  the  human  appeal  and  it  would  have 
brought  back  to  this  gentleman  a  splendid  return  on  his 
investment.  As  it  is  now,  he  not  only  wasted  a  couple 
hundred  dollars  of  good  money,  but  he  has  also  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  power  of  advertising  and  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  ‘  bunk.’ 

“  If  you  find  a  printer  who  knows  about  advertising, 
merchandising  and  selling,  and  is  willing  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  what  he  knows,  don’t  ever  let  go  of  him.  He  is 
your  best  friend.  He  will  save  and  make  real  money  for 
you.” 

That  message  alone,  plainly  stating  the  sort  of  adver¬ 
tising,  or  salesmanship,  service  that  this  firm  is  prepared 
to  offer  to  its  clients,  I  am  certain,  makes  More  Business  a 
publication  that  is  sure  to  bring  more  business  to  James, 
Kerns  &  Abbott  Co.  But  this  idea  of  real  service  is  not 
dropped  at  that  point  in  the  April  issue.  It  is  emphasized 
in  the  succeeding  pages,  where  some  big  contracts  are  cited 
and  excellent  reproductions  of  lithographic,  catalogue  and 


book  work,  with  descriptions,  are  given.  On  page  5  (Fig. 
2)  the  Gold  Crest  Butter  design  for  advertising  literature 
and  cartons  is  shown  in  miniature,  tipped  on  the  page. 
Study  that  page,  with  the  account  of  the  development  of 
the  design,  and  you  immediately  get  the  idea  that  James, 
Kerns  &  Abbott  Co.  “  has  gotten  down  under  the  surface  ” 
and  has  successfully  invaded  the  field  of  advertising.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  editor  says  of  this  design: 

“  An  analysis  was  made  of  the  subject  first.  .  .  .  The 
idea  was  developed.  .  .  .  The  carton  was  designed. 

.  .  .  We  struck  home.  ...  To  further  suggest  rich, 
wholesome  butter,  the  color-scheme  consisted  of  a  full-toned 
butter  yellow  and  grass  green.  The  result  speaks  for  itself.” 

More  Business  is  of  neat  typographical  appearance,  set 
in  twelve-point  roman,  with  initial  letters  in  color.  The 
illustrations  are  miniature  reproductions  of  work  produced 
by  the  company,  tipped  onto  the  pages  of  the  publication. 
It  represents  that  type  of  organ  that  often  reflects  the 
character  of  the  publishers  and  should  prove  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  medium  if  its  present  standard  is  kept  up.  It  is 


THE  ADVERTISING 
VALUE  OF  A 
LETTERHEAD 


NUMBER  TWO 


Fig.  4. 

printed  on  book-paper,  egg-shell  finish.  One  possible  objec¬ 
tion,  and  it  may  not  be  an  objection  to  some,  is  the  use  of 
Russian  blue  in  the  initial  lettering  against  the  light  ink. 

Caxton  Service. 

For  the  firm  or  person  contemplating  the  production  of  ' 
a  catalogue  or  sales  literature  of  any  sort,  there  is  a  clear, 
direct,  reasoning  appeal  in  the  letter  issued  by  the  Caxton 
Company  (Fig.  3),  printers  and  engravers,  of  Cleveland. 
Having  read  this  letter,  the  prospective  buyer  of  sound, 
efficient  advertising  literature  should  feel  assured  that  in 
placing  his  order  with  the  Caxton  Company  he  is  getting 
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more  than  mere  printer’s  product,  more  than  a  book  with 
all  of  the  accompaniments  of  good  printing  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  but  in  addition  a  service  that  will  attain  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  degree  the  big  thing  for  which  all  catalogues  are 
issued  —  sales  results.  It  is  an  appeal  based  wholly  on  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  keynote  of  that  service  is  individuality. 

A  letter  giving  publicity  to  printers’  wares,  such  as  the 
one  issued  by  the  Caxton  Company,  is  not  the  easiest  method 
of  advertising.  Stripped  of  the  usual  display  of  type,  effec¬ 
tive  colorwork,  attractive  cover  and  border  designs,  such  a 
letter  must  “  strike  home  ”  immediately  in  its  appeal.  This 


out  of  the  ordinary  and  lends  distinction.  The  article  con¬ 
tained  in  the  booklet  takes  up  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
more  or  less  in  detail.  It  says : 

“  The  man  who  can  write  a  first-class  selling  letter  is 
hard  to  find,  because  it  is  very  difficult,  through  the  medium 
of  the  printed  word,  to  make  the  reader  see  the  value  of 
goods  as  you  see  it.  In  the  past,  all  of  our  efforts  have 
been  devoted  to  the  task  of  improving  the  text  of  sales 
letters,  little  thought  being  given  to  the  possibilities  for 
arousing  interest  offered  by  the  letter-head  itself.  Illus¬ 
trating  our  sales  letter-heads  is  one  of  our  strongest  argu- 


the  Caxton  letter  does.  Brief,  written  in  a  simple,  matter- 
of-fact  style,  it  carries  the  persuasive  thought  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyer,  something  that  had  never  occurred  to  him 
before,  perhaps,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  individuality 
in  printing.  And  where  can  you  find  a  greater  appeal  than 
in  showing  a  person  that  he  will  receive  something  that  is 
distinct  and  manufactured  for  him  alone;  or,  as  in  this 
case,  something  that  is  planned  out  carefully  to  carry  out  a 
sales  campaign  for  his  particular  goods?  What  person  will 
choose  a  hand-me-down  suit  when  he  can  have  the  service 
of  a  tailor  to  make  a  suit  of  better  quality  and  one  that 
will  fit  him  in  every  detail  — a  suit  that  has  been  planned 
in  accordance  with  the  vagaries  of  his  stature?  Again,  as 
the  letter  says  in  effect,  what  man  will  select  for  his  home 
one  of  a  row  of  houses  built  just  alike  from  stock  plans, 
when  he  can  have  at  the  same  cost  one  planned  ahead  by 
an  architect  to  suit  his  individual  tastes? 

The  letter  is  founded  on  business  principles,  with  its 
appeal  logically  and  aptly  stated.  The  idea  of  service,  the 
necessary  attribute  of  all  modern  business,  is  clearly  em¬ 
phasized.  Lastly,  and  of  great  importance,  it  leaves  one 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  assurance  that  the  service 
promised  will  be  performed. 

Advertising  Value  of  a  Letter-Head. 

“  The  Advertising  Value  of  a  Letter-Head,”  is  the  title 
of  the  second  of  a  series  of  booklets  (Fig.  4)  on  direct 
advertising  issued  by  the  Tennessee  Printers’  Federation. 
It  presents  a  strong  argument  for  the  use  of  illustrations 
on  letter-heads  for  business  correspondence  of  every  kind, 
particularly  sales  letters.  According  to  the  booklet,  the 
practice  of  using  illustrations  in  this  way  is  coming  into 
greater  prominence  now  than  ever  before.  The  letter-head 
bearing  a  distinctive  illustration,  it  says,  makes  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Its  individuality  takes  it 


ments.  The  impression  which  the  eye  conveys  to  the  mind 
from  an  illustration  is  much  clearer  than  the  impression 
conveyed  from  a  written  description.” 

The  booklet,  then,  similarly  points  out  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  using  pictures  on  circular  letters,  follow-up 
letters  and  even  the  letters  of  banks,  trust  companies  and 
other  firms,  who  would  have  to  use  illustrations  of  a  more 
conservative  character.  The  text  of  the  entire  article,  run¬ 
ning  about  fifteen  hundred  words,  is  a  well-directed  plea 
for  this  new  method  —  new  in  some  fields,  at  least  —  of 
using  pictures.  The  writer,  apparently,  has  made  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  subject  and  presents  his  arguments  in  a 
logical  way.  The  booklet  is  4  by  6  inches  and  contains  eight 
pages.  It  has  a  linen  cover  and  linen  crash  inside  pages. 

Pictures  Tell  the  Same  Story. 

In  using  that  time-honored  medium  of  publicity,  the 
blotter,  J.  J.  Bennett,  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  has  injected  a  time¬ 
liness  into  the  design  and  advertising  appearing  on  the  top 
of  the  ink-absorbing  cards  that  go  to  the  desks  of  business 
men  who  may  become  buyers  of  commercial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  printing.  Realizing  the  interest  in  and  the  appetite 
for  the  products  coming  at  this  time  of  the  year  from  the 
“  war  gardens,”  one  of  his  recent  blotters  (Fig.  5)  contains 
an  illustration  on  the  enameled  top  of  a  most  appetizing 
dish  of  tomatoes  and  another  a  plate  of  delicious  apples, 
both  excellent  bits  of  colorwork.  Not  much  connection 
between  tomatoes  and  apples  and  the  need  for  printing, 
one  may  complain,  but  Mr.  Bennett  makes  it  known  that 
he  can  illustrate  your  products  so  that  people  will  want 
them  just  as  much  as  they  crave  a  bite  of  the  vegetable 
and  fruit  on  the  cards.  “  Pictures  tell  the  same  story  in 
all  languages,”  is  his  caption,  and  he  continues: 

“  This  timely  illustration  of  the  very  popular  and  deli¬ 
cious  vegetable,  ‘  The  Tomato,’  is  intended  to  impress  on 
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your  mind  the  importance  of  a  timely  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  your  business.  Your  printed  matter  for  this 
campaign  should  be  well  done  and  the  illustrations  of  your 
product  true  in  every  detail  to  the  real  article.  The  print¬ 
ing  and  illustration  should  make  the  public  want  your 
product,  just  as  this  illustration  creates  in  you  a  desire 
for  a  plate  of  nice,  ripe  tomatoes.” 


about  Ammunition  getting  your  attention.  You  are  bound 
to  open  it  and  look  inside  just  as  you  would  like  to  inspect 
the  workings  on  the  inside  of  a  real  shell. 

House-organs  serve  various  purposes  in  an  advertising 
way.  This  one  says  it  is : 

“  A  little  book  with  a  big  mission  - —  to  divert  and  enter¬ 
tain  you  in  your  moments  of  relaxation  from  business 


“  It  was  a  question  of  potatoes  or  apples,”  he  says  on 
the  other.  “We  could  hardly  afford  to  present  you  with 
potatoes,  so  to  save  expense  we  thought  probably  apples 
would  do  as  well  —  to  illustrate  our  four-color  process 
printing.  Pictures  tell  the  same  story  in  all  languages, 
and  we  hope  you  will  admit  that  in  this  instance  the  story 
is  well  told.  While  the  cost  of  process  printing  is  not  so 
expensive  as  potatoes,  the  results  obtained,  in  real  orders, 
make  process  printing  cost  less  than  the  ordinary  kind  or 
non-attractive  kind.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bennett’s  blotters  whet 
the  appetite  for  good  things  to  eat  and  possibly,  too,  for 
good  colorwork. 

Ammunition. 

When  the  postman  dropped  the  last  issue  of  Ammuni¬ 
tion,  the  house-organ  of  Barnes-Ross  Company,  operating 
the  Capital  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis,  on  your  desk, 
you  probably  thought  the  Teutons  had  found  your  range 
with  a  16-centimeter  gun.  The  publication  is  in  the  form 
of  a  wicked-looking  shell  (Fig.  6),  with  a  black  nose  and 
red  title,  printed  on  yellow  stock.  There  isn’t  any  doubt 


cares;  to  remind  you  that  we  can  relieve  you  of  many  of 
those  cares  by  furnishing  you  with  advertising  service, 
service  printing  and  cut-outs.” 

But  Ammunition  would  prove  to  be  of  far  more  worth 
if  it  abandoned  the  entertainment  feature,  especially  those 
stories  without  particular  point  offered  to  the  reader  in 
this  issue.  To  lighten  up  your  publicity  material  is  good 
advice,  but  mere  fillers  will  not  always  attain  the  desired 
object.  We  are  skeptical  about  the  relaxed  business  man 
getting  much  enjoyment  from  reading  the  odds  and  ends 
of  literature  that  the  book  contains.  An  interesting,  newsy 
account  of  what  the  Barnes-Ross  Company  is  doing,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  give  the  reader  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  firm’s  work  and  activities,  something  about  its  plant 
and  its  workers,  might  well  supplant  the  stories. 

The  whole  of  page  1  of  this  organ  is  devoted  to  an 
account,  illustrated  with  a  dialect  story,  of  why  the  issue 
was  late.  This  account  has  the  saving  grace,  however,  of 
making  this  point  on  regularity  in  relation  to  advertising : 

“  Spasmodic  advertising  is  like  sheet  lightning  —  spec¬ 
tacular,  but  it  never  sets  anything  on  fire.  Chain  lightning 
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keeps  on  going  until  it  hits  the  object  primed  to  receive  it 
—  and  when  it  does,  the  job  is  usually  well  done.  You’ve 
got  to  admit  it.” 

Page  two  contains  a  story,  a  very  ordinary  one,  about 
“  Dad,”  and  page  three  another  bit  of  very  ordinary  writ¬ 
ing  consisting  of  a  short  sermon  on  earning  your  salary. 
A  part  of  page  three,  and  pages  four  and  five,  contain  a 
rather  heavy  treatise  on  the  power  of  suggestion  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  advertising,  in  which  the  writer  makes  these  very 
good  points  about  printing: 

“  The  general  appearance  creates  the  first  impression. 
Here  attractive  illustration,  effective  display  and  good 
printing  play  a  most  important  role. 

“  Different  kinds  of  paper  convey  corresponding  im¬ 
pressions,  suggesting  cheapness,  worth,  dignity,  exclusive¬ 
ness,  strength,  luxury,  etc.  The  color-scheme  is  more 
vitally  important  than  most  advertisers  realize.  Color 
alone  can  suggest  refinement,  elegance,  distinctiveness,  or 
the  sensational  and  mediocre. 

“  The  proper  selection  of  type-faces  and  their  display 
are  of  paramount  importance.  Type  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  suggesting  daintiness,  beauty,  refinement,  elegance,  or 
strength,  power,  service,  durability.  The  arrangement  of 
type  suggests  the  natural  emphasis  of  the  speaker  and 
silently  draws  attention  to  vital  points  in  the  argument. 
The  difference  between  the  work  of  an  ordinary  ‘  type- 
sticker  ’  and  a  skillful  printer  is  quite  comparable  to  the 
difference  in  the  style  of  delivery  between  a  soap-box  poli¬ 
tician  and  a  finished  orator.” 

On  pages  six  and  seven  (Fig.  7)  there  is  a  double-page 
layout,  showing  an  effective  cut-out  folder,  one  of  the  firm’s 
specialties.  These  pages  contain  the  only  illustrations,  and 
they  show  to  good  advantage  the  unique  folder  as  a  well- 
designed  piece  of  novelty  advertising.  The  succeeding 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  humorous  poem,  a  song  of  the 
trenches,  an  editorial  on  pacifists,  a  “  funny  story  ”  and 
a  Mark  Twain  story.  The  inside  back  cover  is  devoted  to 
describing  the  evils  of  price-cutting  by  printers. 

The  pamphlet  is  printed  on  enameled  stock  and  each 
page  carries  at  the  top  the  firm’s  trade-mark  in  red.  The 
cover  is  hand  lettered.  It  should  be  effective  in  that  it 
commands  attention  at  least,  but  we  doubt  that  its  con¬ 
tents  and  make-up  will  hold  that  attention  throughout,  for 
the  material  used,  outside  of  the  publicity  matter,  as  in 
many  other  house-organs,  lacks  quality. 

“The  Crocus  Chimes.” 

From  the  A.  L.  Scoville  Press,  lithographers  and  print¬ 
ers,  Ogden,  Utah,  there  comes  once  a  month  a  leaflet,  The 
Chimes  (Fig.  8).  For  the  month  of  March  it  was  called 
The  Crocus  Chimes,  for,  as  the  publishers  explain : 

“  The  Crocus  being  the  March  Flower, 

The  chalice  is  the  bell,  the  pistils  the  tongues, 

Which  all  resound  the  praises  of  our 
printing  and  lithography.” 

Advertising  that  “must  go  next  to  pure  reading-matter” 
and  local  readers  that  “  must  be  sandwiched  in  between  the 
personals,”  all  have  known  about.  So  it  is  in  the  Crocus 
Chimes.  Between  the  jokes,  bits  of  philosophy,  verse  and 
other  readable  paragraphs,  a  hint  is  found  now  and  then 
that  the  publisher  of  this  entertaining  little  book  does 
good  lithographing  and  produces  fine  folders  and  beautiful 
printing  —  only  a  hint  or  a  mere  suggestion,  that’s  all. 
Others  may  make  a  direct,  matter-of-fact  appeal  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  their  advertising  mediums,  but  the  Scoville  Press 
is  content  only  to  remind  you  casually  as  you  read  where 
good  printing  is  done.  And  when  you  have  finished  the 
well-printed  four  pages  of  carefully  selected  material,  inter¬ 


spersed  with  craft  designs  in  colors,  there  meets  your  eyes 
on  the  fly-leaf  a  picture  in  soft  brown  tint  of  a  substantial, 
artistic  building,  the  new  home  of  the  Scoville  Press,  and 
the  new  home,  too,  of  artistic  printing,  if  one  is  able  to 
judge  from  the  character  of  the  building. 

The  Chimes,  as  a  house-organ,  issued  monthly,  is  decid¬ 
edly  original  in  its  make-up,  size  and  contents.  But  as  to 
its  contents,  we  quote  this  on  the  subject  of  printing: 


Fig.  8. 


“  There  is  a  new  cult  extant,  and  many  Americans  are 
taking  to  it.  The  gist  of  it  is,  not  how  much,  but  how  well. 
In  eating,  we  term  it  Fletcherism;  for  out  of  a  small 
amount  of  food,  by  careful  mastication,  we  obtain  more 
nutriment  than  out  of  a  heaped  plate  gobbled  down.  .  .  . 
This  little  monthly  leaflet  is  rhade  tiny  for  a  reason  similar. 
We  had  rather  tender  you  four  pages  well  printed  and 
penned  than  a  hundred  that  remind  you  of  a  wordy  straw- 
pile.  ...  Do  but  remember  that  printing  is  a  profuse 
art,  and  that  hundreds  of  pages  you  scan  are  neither  beau¬ 
tiful  nor  edifying.  .  .  .  Your  printing,  if  done  beautifully, 
your  writing,  if  tersely  put,  will  do  for  you  what  Fletcher¬ 
ism  does  for  the  digestion  —  bring  results  that  please  and 
ease.” 

One  gets  the  idea  that  the  Scoville  Press  does  not  believe 
in  giving  the  reader  too  much  of  anything  and  that  accounts 
for  the  four  pages  only.  But  it  would  have  been  much  better 
had  the  booklet  been  stretched  out  a  few  pages,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  more  white  space  if  not  more  words.  The 
margins  are  narrow  and  the  small  pages  seem  to  run  over 
with  type-matter.  The  booklet  has  a  cover  of  enameled 
paper  done  in  colors,  giving  a  novel,  if  not  an  altogether 
pleasing,  effect.  Special  book-ppaper  is  used  for  the  inside. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  IN  THE  PRINTING  BUSINESS. 

BY  G.  D.  CRAIN,  JR. 

INE  question  which  a  good  many  printers 
have  been  asking  themselves  of  late  is, 
“  Shall  I  buy  a  motor  truck?  ”  The  num- 
|  her  of  trucks  in  use  in  and  out  of  the  trade, 
and  the  increasing  demands  of  customers 
for  service  —  with  delivery  service  given 
the  greatest  emphasis  —  have  combined  to 
make  the  printer  whose  volume  of  business 
is  at  all  large  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  customer  is  impatient  of  the  printer  whose  service  is 


service  might  be  obtained.  When  they  get  farther  away 
from  the  printing-plant,  they  insist  that  the  printer  shall 
get  in  a  position  to  take  just  as  good  care  of  their  business 
as  ever;  and  this  means  that  the  concern  with  motor 
trucks  is  able  to  score  a  point  with  reference  to  compe¬ 
tition. 

In  nearly  every  case,  therefore,  it  seems  that  service 
is  the  thing  which  gets  most  consideration. 

This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  not  infrequent  use  by 
printers  of  motor  delivery  for  special  rush  jobs.  Some¬ 
times  a  motorcycle  with  a  van  attachment  is  provided, 
and  this  takes  care  of  the  smaller  packages  which  need 
rapid  delivery.  Then,  again,  a  light  car  equipped  with 
delivery  body  is  sometimes  installed  to  help  out  the  regu¬ 
lar  motor  trucks,  giving  somewhat  more  flexible  delivery 
for  small  packages  and  emergency 
calls  which  must  be  answered  quickly. 

If  service  is  the  principal  thing, 
the  matter  of  expense  must  come  sec¬ 
ond;  and  while  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  motor  truck  gives  full  money’s 
worth  to  the  printer,  those  who  have 
had  most  experience  insist  that  the 
printer  who  buys  a  truck  merely  to 
save  money  in  his  hauling  department 
is  going  to  be  disappointed.  There  is 
no  actual  dollars-and-cents  saving  to 
be  made  in  this  way;  the  advantage 
comes  in  the  improved  character  of  the 
delivery  service  rendered,  and  in  the 
increased  prestige  which  the  printer 
who  uses  motor  service  acquires  be¬ 
cause  of  his  modern  delivery  service. 

That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  belief  of 
the  Manz  Engraving  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  has  a  large  and  modern 
plant  at  4013  Ravenswood  avenue.  This  concern  has  been 
in  its  present  location,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  “  Loop  ”  of  Chicago,  for  about  nine  years,  and  has 
been  using  motor  trucks  all  of  that  time.  That  is  to  say, 
when  the  switch  from  down-town  to  suburban  Chicago  was 
made,  it  was  realized  that  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of 
the  business  would  be  improved  hauling  facilities;  and 
the  event  proved  that  this  was  the  case. 

“  In  our  position,”  said  Alfred  Bersbach,  an  officer  of 
the  company,  who  recently  discussed  the  situation  for  The 
Inland  Printer,  “  we  really  have  no  choice,  because  we 


slow,  and  who  fails  to  get  action  as  quickly  as  the  buyer 
would  like.  It  is  not  a  fair  analogy  to  compare  horse-and- 
wagon  delivery  with  hand  composition  of  type,  because  in 
many  cases  the  horse  and  wagon  are  still  needed ;  but  that 
sort  of  comparison  is  made  sometimes  by  the  customer  who 
thinks  that  his  printer  is  not  making  sufficiently  rapid 
deliveries. 

It  would  not  do,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  arbitrary  rule,  and  say  that  every  printer  should 
have  motor-delivery  facilities.  It  is  an  individual  problem 
in  some  respects  and  a  community  problem  in  others.  That 
is  to  say,  the  location  of  the  printer  with  reference  to 
his  trade,  the  size  and  topography  of  the  town,  and  various 
other  factors  which  vary  with  each  case,  all  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question. 

In  the  matter  of  location,  it  has  been  a  somewhat 
noticeable  tendency  in  late  years  for  printers  to  establish 
their  plants  in  suburban  sections,  where  they  can  spread 
out  and  get  as  much  of  their  equipment  as  necessary  on 
the  same  floor.  Getting  away  from  the  congested  district, 
where,  in  the  nature  of  things,  business  is  to  be  had  in 
greatest  quantity,  means  a  longer  haul  to  the  customer, 
and  therefore  suggests  the  use  of  improved  equipment. 
In  fact,  printers  who  have  taken  this  step  have  nearly 
always  reinforced  their  position  by  means  of  the  use  of 
motor  trucks,  so  that  their  customers  may  receive  just 
as  good  service  from  the  more  distant  location  as  they 
did  when  the  printing-plant  was  relatively  close  at  hand. 

Greater  attention  to  such  matters  as  location  on  rail¬ 
way  sidings,  etc.,  has  likewise  sent  many  large  buyers  of 
printing  from  the  congested,  or  “  down-town,”  districts  of 
the  cities  to  outlying  districts  where  better  transportation 
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simply  couldn’t  get  along  without  trucks.  Being  in  our 
present  location,  we  would  find  it  impossible  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  horses  and  wagons.  This  was  evident  when  we 
started  here,  and  has  been  increasingly  evident  ever  since. 
That  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  when  an  occa¬ 
sional  repair  job  puts  a  truck  out  of  commission,  we  get 
the  service  through  the  motor  truck  of  a  teaming  concern, 
and  not  with  a  horse-and-wagon  outfit.” 

The  company  has  two  trucks  in  service,  these  being  of 
three  and  five  ton  load  capacities.  They  are  averaging 
about  thirty  thousand  miles  a  year 
each,  and  are  giving  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  the  set  of  tires.  While 
figures  are  kept  on  the  expense  of 
operating  the  trucks,  less  attention  is 
given  to  the  matter  of  costs  than  in 
some  other  cases  would  be  considered 
necessary,  because,  as  indicated  above, 
the  trucks  are  considered  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of 
showing  an  economy  in  operating 
costs,  but  of  delivering  the  goods. 

The  Manz  company  has  a  force  of 
machinists  who  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  plant,  and  this  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  minor  repairs  to  the 
trucks  may  be  made  there.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  its  own  garage,  where  the 
trucks  are  kept,  and  this  gives  their 
machinists  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
necessary  work  without  inconvenience. 

In  the  case  of  serious  repairs,  which 
infrequently  become  necessary,  the 
trucks  are  taken  to  the  service  station  of  the  motor-truck 
company  in  Chicago. 

The  present  trucks  are  the  second  pair  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  had  in  use,  the  others  having  been  traded  in  after 
five  years’  service  a  little  over  two  years  ago.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  these  trucks  are  still  giving  service, 
being  in  use  by  a  large  storage  concern  in  Chicago  after 
having  been  run  for  eight  years.  Both  of  them  are  now 
approaching  the  quarter-million-mile  mark,  and  bid  fair 
to  pass  it  without  much  difficulty.  The  trade-in  was  not 
due  to  any  inability  of  the  trucks  to  continue  giving  ser¬ 


vice,  but  because  the  Manz  company  believed  that  the  new 
machines  could  be  operated  with  a  smaller  expense  for 
upkeep  and  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  other  ways. 

The  company  has  recently  installed  a  lighter  truck  for 
quick  delivery  purposes,  a  special  body  having  been  built 
for  it.  This  is  used  for  rather  odd  work,  the  handling 
of  small  packages  to  down-town  points.  The  actual  deliv¬ 
eries  are  made  by  boys,  a  number  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  delivery  department.  The  truck  is  loaded  up  with 
boys  and  packages,  and  is  rapidly  transported  to  the  down¬ 


The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago,  Finds  the  Motorcycle 
Delivery  Car  a  Great  Aid  in  Rendering  Service 
to  Its  Customers. 


town  district,  when  the  boys  scatter  out  on  foot  with  their 
several  lots  of  packages.  In  this  way  the  truck  is  able  to 
make  numerous  trips  to  and  from  the  city  and  is  available 
for  all  sorts  of  hurry-up  calls. 

While  the  Manz  trucks  are  of  prime  importance  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  deliveries  of  finished  work  to  customers,  they 
are  also  useful  in  handling  supplies  to  and  from  the  rail¬ 
way  stations.  Deliveries  of  paper  and  other  supplies  that 
come  in  by  rail  are  taken  care  of  in  this  way,  while  it  often 
happens  that  out-of-town  business  calls  for  delivery  to 
the  railway  station  in  the  down-town  section.  While  there 
is  a  siding  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Manz  plant,  on  the  North  Western  railroad,  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  and  results  in  much  more  rapid  handling 
to  have  the  delivery  made  to  the  local  freight  depot  of  the 
road  over  which  the  shipment  will  move. 

The  matter  of  prestige,  referred  to  above,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  service  of  motor  trucks.  Customers 
who  know  that  they  are  in  service,  and  that  prompt  deliv¬ 
eries  are  thereby  assured,  are  more  willing  to  entrust 
their  work  to  the  company,  whereas  the  printer  whose 
location  puts  him  at  an  apparent  disadvantage,  and  who 
is  without  truck  facilities,  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
for  business  on  an  even  basis.  Having  trucks  likewise 
suggests  that  the  company  is  up-to-date  in  other  respects, 
and  in  this  way  serves  as  an  excellent  advertisement  of 
its  business  in  general. 

Some  of  the  smaller  printers  of  the  country  have  no 
delivery  facilities  of  their  own  whatever,  in  many  cases 
relying  on  the  uncertain  service  of  some  local  expressman. 
While  this  serves  as  a  makeshift,  it  is  not  altogether  sat¬ 
isfactory,  either  to  the  printer  or  his  customer.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  writer  knows  of  a  certain  printer  in  a  Western 
city  who  has  made  a  considerable  success  of  handling  pub- 
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lications.  He  has  an  excellent  plant  and  does  good  work, 
but  has  had  the  misfortune  to  allow  some  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  miss  important  mails  because  of  the  slowness 
with  which  the  one-horse  wagon  of  the  expressman  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  from  the  print-shop  to  the  postoffice.  This 
printer  would  be  much  stronger  if  he  had  some  mode  of 
delivery  that  would  enable  emergencies  to  be  met. 

Then,  again,  there  are  large  buyers  of  printing,  such  as 
mail-order  houses,  which  handle  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pieces  of  sales  literature,  and  desire  to  have  their  cata¬ 
logues  and  other  printing  mailed  continuously,  and  not  all 
at  once,  at  the  completion  of  the  job.  In  this  case  numer¬ 
ous  trips  are  necessary  from  the  time  the  work  begins  to 
come  from  the  bindery.  The  printer  who  is  without  a 


truck  would  find  it  difficult  to  give  the  service  the  customer 
desired,  but  with  one  it  is  easy  to  make  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SOLDIER. 

You  are  forty-five  and  can’t  “  go  to  the  front.”  What 
can  you  do  for  America? 

You  can  uphold  the  country’s  honor  by  word  and  act. 

You  can  serve  your  son,  your  brother,  your  comrade  at 
the  front  by  doing  your  work  cheerfully  and  carefully. 

Preserve  your  health  and  your  skill  by  adopting  safe 
practices  and  avoiding  accidents.  An  industrial  soldier  in 
the  hospital  can  not  fight  his  country’s  battles. 

Set  a  good  example  in  the  plant  and  at  your  home.  Be 
considerate  and  thoughtful  of  others. 

Remember,  Safety  First  in  the  shop  means  efficiency  at 
the  front. —  National  Safety  Council. 


TIME  TO  REVIVE  IT. 

Way  back  yonder  it  was  customary  for  subscriptions  to 
be  paid  in  chickens,  eggs,  hams,  wood,  wool,  apples,  sweet 
potatoes,  butter,  or  any  other  article  raised  on  the  farm. 
The  plan  worked  all  right  in  the  days  of  long  ago,  and  it 
looks  like  it  is  going  to  become  popular  with  the  rural  press 
again.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  a  man  wants  his  weekly  paper 
bad  enough  to  be  willing  to  bring  in  a  bag  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  goobers,  or  other  things  with  which  to  reimburse  the 
editor. —  Montgomery  Journal. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  OVERRUN. 

Like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father,  the  troublesome 
spirit  of  the  overrun  continues  to  vanish  and  “  vanish 
back  again  ”  about  as  frequently  as  printers  think  that 
they  have  it  permanently  laid. 

On  large  runs  it  is  humanly  impossible  for  any  printer 
to  estimate  his  requirements  of  paper  down  to  the  last 
quire.  He  must  order  the  stock  with  sufficient  leeway  to 
provide  for  a  reasonable  percentage  of  sheets  spoiled  in 
make-ready  and  proving,  and  by  such  other  casualties  as 
may  develop.  The  number  of  pieces  actually  delivered 
would  otherwise  be  certain  to  fall  short  of  your  require¬ 
ments  for  the  full  order. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  accepted  trade  custom  for  the  printer 


to  issue  a  reasonable  number  of  copies  over  and  above  the 
number  specified  in  the  order  on  all  large  runs  and  to  bill 
these  to  the  customer  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  Underruns  are 
similarly  permitted  when  due  allowance  is  made  in  order¬ 
ing  the  stock. 

According  to  the  most  authentic  estimates  available, 
not  less  than  ten  per  cent  spoilage  must  be  provided  for 
on  every  little  job  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  matter  printed  in  one  color,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  five  per  cent  for  every  additional  color  and  another 
five  per  cent  for  binding. 

This  ratio  is  gradually  reduced  as  the  quantity  is  in¬ 
creased,  until  it  comes  as  low  as  two  per  cent  for  one-color 
work,  with  an  additional  two  per  cent  each  for  extra  colors 
and  binding  on  runs  of  twenty-five  thousand  or  more. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  disputes  arising  from  over¬ 
runs  and  underruns  is  the  use  of  special-sized  sheets  that 
must  be  made  to  order  by  the  mill.  Deviation  of  ten  per 
cent  from  the  quantity  ordered  is  always  permitted  on 
work  of  this  character,  because  the  paper  mill  can  not 
regulate  the  output  of  a  single  batch  with  absolute  accu¬ 
racy  in  this  particular. 

The  buyer  and  the  printer  will  serve  their  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  by  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  standard  sizes, 
as  by  so  doing  they  can  reduce  the  overrun  and  under- 
run  to  negligible  proportions. —  From  “  Paragrafs,”  house- 
organ  of  The  Whitaker  Paper  Company. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 


Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


Display  and  Commas. 

D.  McD.,  Montreal,  Canada,  writes :  “  Your  interesting 
comments  on  punctuation  and  its  vagaries  are  no  doubt 
appreciated  by  the  profession,  and,  while  not  as  yet  a 
subscriber  to  your  well-known  medium,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  your  opinion  regarding  the  following:  In  the 
attached  display  advertisement,  the  section  occurs: 

OPENS 
TO-MORROW 
THURSDAY 
MAY  17TH 

In  large-type  advertisements  of  this  class,  it  is  seldom 
that  much  punctuation  is  necessary;  but,  presuming  that 
the  proofreader  wanted  to  punctuate  this  section,  would 
the  following  be  correct: 

OPENS 

TO-MORROW, 

THURSDAY 
MAY  17TH. 

That  is,  showing  a  comma  after  the  word  to-morrow  only, 
not  after  Thursday,  mind  you.  I  have  had  an  argument 
over  same  with  an  operator,  just  for  the  sake  of  discus¬ 
sion,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  in  the  matter.” 

Answer. —  This  seems  to  me  a  very  trivial  matter  for 
discussion  or  argument.  I  can  not,  in  fact,  imagine  how 
any  one  can  find  anything  in  it  to  argue  about.  Our 
letter-writer  would  have  given  me  a  better  opportunity 
to  say  something  practically  useful  by  telling  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  argument.  He  need  not  have  said  anything 
about  “  taking  the  liberty  of  asking,”  for  it  is  the  main 
object  of  this  department  to  answer  questions,  and  every¬ 
body  is  not  only  invited,  but  urged,  to  ask  them.  I  will 
gladly  give  them  my  sincere  attention,  but  can  not  promise 
satisfactory  answers  in  all  cases,  since  I  am  like  all  other 
human  beings  and  have  some  strongly  implanted  mental 
peculiarities.  Correspondents,  however,  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied  by  answers  if  they  make  clear  the  point  or 
points  chiefly  queried. 

The  question  here  asked  is  easily  answered,  as  I  see  it. 
Such  display  lines  are  now  seldom  punctuated,  but  when 
they  do  have  points  the  punctuation  undoubtedly  should 
be  the  same  as  that  which  the  same  wording  would  have 
in  straight-ahead  reading.  No  justification  suggests  itself 
to  me  for  inclusion  of  one  comma,  and  omission  of  the 
other  in  the  case  under  inquiry,  except  the  feeble  plea 
that  no  misreading  is  possible  either  way.  It  might  occur 
in  such  a  case  that  the  space  in  one  line  would  admit  a 
comma  and  the  other  would  not.  Dealing  with  such  lines, 
I  should  prefer  to  omit  both  commas  rather  than  use  only 
one.  Even  on  so  small  a  matter  as  this,  however,  men  will 
disagree  always.  Notwithstanding  the  illogicality  of  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  comma  after  the  day-name  in  such  dates, 
according  to  the  prevailing  view  in  America  at  least,  such 


omission  is  not  uncommon  in  British  print.  The  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  has  dates  in  as  many  different  forms 
as  possible.  And  it  is  not  worth  while  to  feel  bothered 
about  it.  One  thing  that  is  worth  while  is  the  making  of 
a  sensible  choice  for  one’s  own  use  and  reasonable  preser¬ 
vation  of  that  choice  in  practice. 

“Expert”  Nonsense  About  Syllables. 

Proofreader,  New  York,  asks:  “How  has  it  become 
so  common  among  printers  to  divide  words  into  cap-able, 
ignor-ance,  barbar-ian,  and  many  more  like  these?  Can 
any  one  fail  to  know  how  these  words  are  pronounced? 
Words  are  divided  into  syllables.  How  can  any  one  think 
there  is  a  syllable  cap  in  ‘  capable,’  or  nor  in  ‘  ignorance  ’?  ” 

Answer. —  These  questions  have  long  puzzled  me,  and 
I  have  asked  many  proofreaders  to  answer  them,  but  have 
never  obtained  any  kind  of  answer.  Certainly  no  one  can 
imagine  that  the  first  syllable  of  capable  has  the  sound 
of  cap,  which  would  make  cap-able  right,  but  all  know 
that  its  sound  is  like  cay.  That  should  be  enough  to  enable 
everybody  to  know  instantly  the  correct  division.  This  is 
a  thing  of  no  material  consequence,  but  is  so  essentially 
simple  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  get  it  wrong.  But 
these  little  unimportant  matters  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  that  is  why  they  are  worth  attention.  I  have 
found  what  seems  to  be  a  clue  to  this  aberrancy,  and  found 
it  where  it  would  naturally  be  least  expected.  The  clue 
is  slight,  and  its  interest  lies  mainly  in  its  source.  Dr. 
Francis  A.  March  was  one  of  the  most  noted  philologists 
of  his  day;  he  was  consulting  editor  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary,  and  abso¬ 
lute  dictator  in  regard  to  syllabication  and  allied  matters. 
The  divisions  in  that  dictionary  were  widely  divergent 
from  established  practice,  and  often  contrary  to  anything 
recognizable  as  system.  Dr.  March  said  in  his  treatise 
on  sounds  in  the  dictionary,  page  2107 :  “  The  accented 

syllable  attracts  the  adjacent  consonants.”  How  many 
ordinary  mortals  can  tell  just  what  this  means?  I  must 
admit  personal  utter  inability,  though  I  can  make  a  pretty 
fair  guess  at  what  it  may  have  been  intended  to  mean, 
but  does  not  say.  What  suggests  this  note  is  the  fact 
that  a  recent  writer  about  pronunciation  calls  Dr.  March 
to  task  for  not  applying  his  rule  to  “  barbarian  ”  and 
other  similar  words,  to  none  of  which  does  the  rule  prop¬ 
erly  apply.  This  late  writer  himself  divided  two  or  three 
of  the  words  he  cited  in  his  note  under  “  barbarian  ” 
according  to  his  ruling  there,  and  then  gave  to  the  other 
words  in  their  places  the  other  division!  Probably  the 
sayings  I  have  cited  will  be  read  or  heeded  in  the  orig¬ 
inals  by  very  few  persons,  but  such  nonsense  from  men 
known  as  “  experts  ”  is  noteworthy  as  furnishing  a  clue 
to  the  same  confusion  among  common  people.  When  doc- 
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tors  disagree,  who  shall  decide?  Moreover,  what  I  have 
here  said  refers  directly  to  but  one  item  among  the  many 
that  might  be  cited  of  “  expert  ”  nonsense  about  syllables. 
Many  dictionary-makers  are  not  practically  systematic, 
but  the  current  large  dictionaries  are  the  best  guides  we 
have.  Neither  of  them  indicates  any  of  the  divisions  here 
mentioned. 

The  Question-Mark. 

M.  P.  H.,  Fillmore,  New  York,  writes:  “I  read  the 
proof  of  an  advertisement  which  came  to  me  as  follows: 
‘  Will  the  parties  who  have  our  oil  and  gasolene  cans 
kindly  return  the  cans  to  us,  as  we  must  have  them.’  I 
corrected  it  by  changing  the  period  to  an  interrogation- 
point.  The  editor  and  the  operator  contend  that  the  period 
is  the  right  point,  but  I  do  not  admit  it.  Please  help 
me  out.” 

Answer. —  The  sentence  is  evidently  a  plain  question, 
in  form  at  least,  and  as  such  should  undoubtedly  have  an 
interrogation-point  at  the  end.  Our  correspondent  does 
not  need  to  be  helped  out  grammatically,  since  he  is  right 
and  the  others  are  wrong  as  to  this  phase  of  the  matter. 
Whether  he  can  be  helped  by  further  argument  against 
the  opposite  decision  is  doubtful.  Many  actual  questions, 
as  far  as  the  wording  is  concerned,  are  intended  as  com¬ 
mands,  and  so  understood,  and  it  is  this  intention  probably 
which  leads  to  the  truly  erroneous  use  of  the  period  — 
when  such  use  is  not  mere  carelessness,  which  is  often  the 
case.  Probably  no  advocate  of  the  period  would  be  amen¬ 
able  to  persuasion  against  it.  Therefore  my  advice  is  that 
a  proofreader  who  wishes  to  make  such  things  right  should 
mark  in  an  interrogation-point  in  such  an  instance,  and 
afterward,  if  overruled  by  an  editor,  accept  that  misruling 
as  right  for  that  man’s  work  and  leave  it  wrong  hence¬ 
forth  while  he  works  for  that  editor.  This  need  not  change 
his  own  knowledge  that  the  sentence  is  a  question  and 
should  have  the  question-form. 


TOLL  AT  THE  BRIDGE. 

Photograph  by  Eugene  J.  Hall,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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COMMON  ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

ERBAL  criticism  is  always  a  thankless  task, 
but  slightly  more  effectual  than  the  efforts 
continuously  made  toward  simplified  spell¬ 
ing.  Yet,  like  the  latter,  it  never  has 
wholly  ceased,  however  quiescent  it  may 
apparently  become,  and  it  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  shall  ever  confine  it  within 
limits  universally  acceptable.  We  do  not 
enjoy  personal  criticism  of  our  language,  however  well 
meant;  in  fact,  we  naturally  resent  it,  and  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  any  man  ever  fully  approved  such 
action  from  a  friend  as  that  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
toward  William  Dean  Howells  in  making  personal  cor¬ 
rections  of  the  latter’s  use  of  the  verbs  will  and  shall. 
Howells  mentions  this  in  one  of  his  books,  though  of  course 
he  merely  mentions  it.  We  are  left  to  imagine  the  effect 
on  the  person  criticized,  and  we  can  not  imagine  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one.  But  books  are  impersonal,  therefore  not  subject 
to  such  objection. 

Books  of  verbal  criticism  are  commonly  liable  to  severe 
faultfinding,  mainly  because  they  always  contain  more  or 
less  of  mere  personal  preferences  expressed  dogmatically 
as  unquestionable  truth.  The  burden  of  common  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  books  has  been  largely  that  they  ignore  his¬ 
tory;  which  is  itself  an  unjustifiable  charge,  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  One  reason  will  suffice,  however,  and 
that  is  that  nearly  all  such  books  are  made  to  show  present- 
day  usage,  and  not  as  detailed  histories.  Thus,  historically, 
“  It  is  me  ”  is  said  to  be  as  correct  as  “  It  is  I.”  But  the 
condemned  books  do  not  stop  to  show  this  history,  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  with  telling  that  “  It  is  I  ”  is  gram¬ 
matically  correct  and  “  It  is  me  ”  is  incorrect.  Moreover, 
the  true  history  of  the  expression  is  simply  that  for  a  long 
time  the  ungrammatical  form  was  universally  used,  but 
was  as  truly  erroneous  then  as  it  is  now.  Many  common 
errors  could  be  as  well  justified  if  history  were  the  only 
necessary  basis.  Error  is  a  prominent  element  of  history, 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  error  in  recording  his¬ 
tory.  Again,  much  that  has  been  decried  as  ignoring 
history  is  accurate  statement  of  present  fact,  the  result 
of  thorough  historical  research,  merely  given  without  cum¬ 
bersome  historical  detail  which  would  not  really  affect 
present  fact. 

Errors  in  the  use  of  language  have  always  been  com¬ 
mon,  and  probably  always  will  be;  but  they  are  none  the 
less  reprehensible,  and  fortunately  are  largely  amenable 
to  correction.  But  we  must  remember  some  things  that 
are  inevitable  no  matter  how  strong  are  our  personal  prej¬ 
udices,  and  which  are  proof  against  all  puristic  and  pedan¬ 
tic  attack.  Greenough  and  Kittredge’s  “  Words  and  Their 
Ways  in  English  Speech,”  notwithstanding  its  failure  to 
fulfil  a  rash  promise  made  in  its  preface,  should  persuade 
everybody  to  abandon  the  habit  of  trying  to  enforce  abso¬ 
lute  compliance  with  ill-considered  rules.  Many  locutions 
are  classed  as  errors  which  are  much  better  than  anything 
that  could  be  substituted  for  them. 

What  has  been  said  above  does  not  deal  with  specific 
uses  directly,  nor  do  we  intend  to  attempt  anything  like 
a  list  of  common  errors.  Such  a  list  would,  no  matter  who 
made  it,  comprise  various  instances  of  word-use  which 
many  competent  judges  would  not  admit  to  be  erroneous. 
Some  misuses,  however,  may  be  considered,  as  examples 
of  accomplishment,  and  also  of  seeming  failure,  of  verbal 
criticism. 
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One  of  the  earliest  misuses  of  words  —  and  it  can  be 
distinctly  shown  to  be  erroneous  —  was  the  speaking  of 
convening  a  body  of  persons.  The  word  convene  means, 
etymologically,  “come  together.”.  We  could  not  say  in 
plain  English  that  we  “  corned  together  ”  an  assembly, 
but  would  have  to  say  we  called  its  members  to  convene, 
or  to  come  together.  Yet  this  gross  blunder,  first  perpe¬ 
trated  at  least  three  centuries  ago,  is  recognized  as  good 
English,  recorded  in  all  dictionaries  as  such,  and  can  not 
be  displaced.  Nevertheless,  we  may  without  justifiable 
reproach  use  the  better  vocable  “  convoke  ”  in  this  sense, 
discriminating  between  calling  and  coming,  even  if  we  do 
allow  others  to  use  the  faulty  word  without  objection. 
They  will  use  it  anyway. 

Another  parallel  misuse  has  arisen  much  more  recently 
and  threatens  to  assume  a  like  permanency.  It  is  the  use 
of  comprise  where  compose  should  be  used.  In  a  news¬ 
paper  of  high  standing,  for  instance,  we  were  told  of  “  the 
houses  that  comprise  the  row  ”  and  of  “  the  companies  that 
comprise  the  regiment.”  Properly,  the  collection  comprises 
its  elements,  which  compose  or  constitute  the  aggregation. 

The  managing  editor  of  a  large  work,  on  which  the 
writer  collaborated,  told  the  writer  he  wished  to  avoid 
any  use  of  the  word  partially  where  partly  was  meant. 
He  was  told  that  if  he  would  write  a  clear  rule  as  a  guide 
the  writer  would  apply  it.  He  acknowledged  that  he  could 
not,  and  the  choice  had  to  remain  dubious.  Sometimes 
these  words  are  properly  exactly  the  same  in  meaning, 
although  often  not  so. 

The  books  on  errors  in  English  always  used  to  in¬ 
clude  a  positive  objection  to  the  expression  “  equanimity 
of  mind.”  One  might  almost  as  well  speak  of  equal¬ 
mindedness  of  mind.  This  being  readily  perceivable  and 
so  convincing,  the  protest  has  become  practically  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  the  tautological  phrase  now  seldom,  if  ever, 
appears.  Everybody  seems  to  know  that  equanimity  alone 
is  sufficient.  Here  is  a  point  of  clear  gain. 

One  greatly  perplexing  trouble  needs  radical  correction 
which  it  possibly  never  will  get,  though  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  scholarly  efforts  toward  a  remedy  will  per¬ 
sist.  This  trouble  is  psychological.  It  consists  in  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  misconceive  personal  notions  as  ultimate  truths. 
And  the  practically  unsolvable  puzzle  is  unsolvable  because 
•every  human  being  is  more  or  less  given  to  this  failing. 
Grammarians  and  grammaticasters  alike  are  affected  by 
it.  Every  grammar-book  ever  written  exemplifies  it.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  condemn  all  grammar- 
books,  as  some  have  done. 

Some  time  we  may  reach  the  happy  state  of  sanity 
wherein  those  who  do  not  know  grammar  well  enough  to 
dictate  to  the  world  will  refrain  from  attempting  dicta¬ 
tion.  We  hope  at  least  to  see  the  time  when  no  one  will 
indulge  the  impulse  toward  public  “  correction  ”  without 
sufficient  understanding. 

What  is  meant  by  that  may  be  shown  by  example. 
When  men  are  wise  enough  to  be  silent  in  public  unless 
they  can  say  something  worth  while,  we  shall  not  be  told 
that  some  one  thought  “  the  old  error  of  saying  ‘  had 
better  ’  and  ‘  had  rather  ’  had  been  killed,”  for  it  never 
was  an  error  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  die.  We  shall 
not  then  have  such  foolishness  as  shown  in  insisting  on 
■“  over  his  signature  ”  instead  of  “  under  his  signature  ” 
take  the  widespread  hold  which  this  nonsense  has.  We 
have  even  seen  it  said  in  print  that  a  certain  book  was 
printed  “  over  the  signature  ”  of  its  author !  Shall  we 
never  learn  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  signature  is 
not  the  determining  factor  in  such  cases? 

We  need  enlightenment  on  “  common  errors.” 


“  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  — THE  LEGAL  PHASE.’" 

Endorsement  of  the  underlying  principle  of  workmen’s 
compensation  laws,  and  constructive  criticism  of  their  prac¬ 
tical  application,  are  the  chief  features  of  a  report  on 
“  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts  in  the  United  States  — 
The  Legal  Phase,”  issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  vital  principle  of  workmen’s  compensation  is  clearly 
set  forth,  namely,  “  the  substitution  of  a  definite  and  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  relief  for  the  former  uncertainties  of 
redress  through  litigation.  Workmen’s  compensation  sup¬ 
plants  the  old  system  by  which  expensive  and  tedious  liti¬ 
gation  was  necessary  to  prove  who  was  at  fault  for  each 
industrial  accident;  the  new  system  provides  a  workable 
plan  by  which  limited  but  certain  wage  payments  are 
promptly  made  to  injured  employees,  no  matter  who  is  at 
fault.  The  new  method  ignores  the  question  of  fault  of 
any  one  except  where  it  is  clearly  wilful,  and  classes  indus¬ 
trial  accidents  as  necessarily  incidental  to  industrial  activ¬ 
ity.  Compensation  acts  thus  aim  to  meet  a  public  necessity, 
not  to  redress  a  private  wrong.  The  report  commends  the 
new  principle  as  in  line  with  the  best  conceptions  of  equita¬ 
ble  industrial  relationships. 

Thirty-seven  States  and  four  Territories  of  the  United 
States  now  have  compensation  laws,  and  a  federal  compen¬ 
sation  act  for  civilian  employees  was  adopted  in  September, 
1916.  The  compensation  principle  now  applies  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  contains  information  of  value  to  every  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor,  as  it  is  the  employer  who  is  primarily  liable 
for  the  payment  of  compensation,  except  where  he  is  either 
required  or  elects  to  pay  a  fixed  premium  into  a  state  acci¬ 
dent  fund.  The  workmen’s  compensation  principle  is  en¬ 
dorsed  in  the  report,  inconsistencies  of  the  laws  in  various 
States  are  pointed  out,  and  greater  uniformity  of  legal  and 
administrative  provisions  is  urged. 

This  report  on  the  legal  phase  of  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  acts  is  to  be  followed  by  other  reports  on  the  medical, 
economic  and  administrative  phases.  The  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board  is  also  conducting  investigations  of 
various  other  industrial  problems,  on  which  reports  will  be 
issued  in  due  course. 


THE  SOUL  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  flashing  gem  from  the  great  Shakespearian  treasure- 
house:  “  Thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art  indeed  able 
to  corrupt  a  saint.”  Transfer  the  idea  from  the  statecraft 
of  King  Henry  IV.  to  the  businesscraft  of  democracy.  Put 
into  modern  colloquial  language  the  resounding  stage  talk 
of  a  past  age. 

“  Thou  hast  damnable  iteration.”  In  other  words,  “  I 
will  admit  that  at  last  you  have  made  me  sit  up  and  take 
notice.” 

“  And  art  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.”  In  other 
words,  “  You  have  won  me  over.  Now  to  business.” 

Shakespeare  touched  there  on  the  very  soul  of  advertis¬ 
ing  —  iteration. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  advertiser  to  say  once  and  for 
all  time  what  he  has  to  say.  He  must  keep  on  saying  it, 
until  he  makes  the  idea  become  a  living  force  with  those 
he  aims  to  reach. 

Keep  at  the  clientele  you  serve,  or  seek  to  serve.  Re¬ 
member  that  that  clientele  is  progressing  in  ideas  and 
changing  in  personnel  all  the  time.  Keep  at  it.  Only 
by  everlasting  repetition  can  you  fix  the  reliability  and 
superiority  of  your  firm  or  wares  in  the  public’s  mind. 
—  Graphica. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

STUDENTS  IN  JOURNALISM,  KANSAS  UNIVERSITY, 
RECEIVE  COMPREHENSIVE  TRAINING. 

BY  J.  C.  CLARK. 

TOLD  him  the  first  thing-  he  ought  to  do 
was  to  wash  his  windows  and  make  them 
attractive.” 

“  Did  he  get  mad?  ” 

“  No,  he  said  he  would  wash  them  if  I 
would  show  him  how  to  fix  up  a  window 
display.  I  am  working  on  that  now.” 

Just  a  bit  of  conversation  between  an 
instructor  in  advertising  in  the  University  of  Kansas  jour¬ 
nalism  department  and  a  student  who  had  been  assigned  to 


business  side.  Kansas  is  not  one  of  them.  If  a  school  is 
in  a  large  city  it  may  devote  itself  to  training  reporters 
and  editors;  but  if  its  territory  is  largely  rural,  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  comes  to  the  front. 

A  young  reporter  who  goes  to  a  small-town  paper  hav¬ 
ing  experience  and  training  in  printing,  advertising  and 
circulation  methods  under  experienced  men  in  a  school  of 
journalism,  is  likely  to  be  worth  something  to  his  employer 
beyond  the  fifteen  dollars  a  week  he  gets  as  a  news-gatherer. 

Appreciating  these  conditions,  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  University  of  Kansas  places  much  emphasis 
on  the  business  side  of  newspaper  training. 

Advertising  courses  take  the  student  through  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  field  and  then  into  retail  and  mail-order 
advertising  theory.  He  plans  national  campaigns  and  gets 


study  the  sales  problem  of  a  small  leather-goods  dealer  in 
Lawrence.  The  student  had  found  that  his  advertising 
service  to  the  dealer  began  with  advice  that  he  wash  his 
windows.  That  was  a  discovery  worth  making  by  a  begin¬ 
ner.  Many  successful  advertising  campaigns  begin  in  some 
such  humble  way.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  student  who 
thus  gets  the  idea  of  a  real  advertising  service  is  making 
a  practical  beginning  as  an  advertising  man. 

“  A  newspaper  isn’t  worth  much  to  a  community  unless 
it  pays  its  bills  and  it  can’t  pay  its  bills  unless  it  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  success,  and  it  isn’t  likely  to  be  a  business  success 
unless  the  editor  studies  the  business  end.” 

That  is  the  sort  of  preaching  students  in  any  journalism 
school  are  likely  to  hear  from  the  editors  brought  in  to 
address  them.  But  there  are  a  few  schools  of  journalism 
in  which  a  student  has  little  or  no  opportunity  to  learn  the 


up  copy  and  then  tackles  the  problem  of  some  local  store 
—  perhaps  with  windows  that  need  washing  before  the 
public  is  invited  to  look  through  them.  Of  course,  he  learns 
a  lot  of  things  he  will  not  need  to  know  the  first  year  he 
is  in  the  business,  and  there  are  plenty  of  things  he  will 
learn  only  by  later  experience,  but  he  gets  a  running  start; 
he  learns  the  rules  of  the  game;  he  knows  the  location  of 
a  lot  of  pitfalls;  he  knows  where  he  is  trying  to  arrive. 

Another  busy  student  is  the  circulation  manager  of  the 
daily.  He  has  a  new  subscription  scheme  on  foot  that  will 
bring  in  subscriptions  from  the  parents  of  students.  He 
dreams  of  a  jump  in  circulation  that  shall  demonstrate  his 
great  idea  as  a  stroke  of  genius.  It  probably  doesn’t,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  but  he  has  a  chance  later  on  to  figure  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  idea,  and  then  try  again. 
If  he  knows  something  about  psychology  and  economics  and 
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sociology  and  kindred  things,  he  can  go  at  it  with  consid¬ 
erable  intelligence.  Otherwise  he  is  likely  to  find  himself 
in  a  blind  alley. 

A  class  in  the  business  management  of  small  newspa¬ 
pers  puts  the  student  up  against  business  problems.  The 
University  Daily  Kansan,  published  by  the  students  in  the 
department  of  journalism,  serves  as  a  laboratory  in  this 
end  as  it  does  in  reporting,  copy  reading  and  editorial 
writing.  Their  experience  is  extended  to  larger  publica¬ 
tions,  both  newspapers  and  magazines. 


Those  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  newspaper  making 
have  a  chance  to  organize  their  ideas  on  that  subject  in  the 
course  in  editorial  problems  and  policies.  Here  the  central 
interest  is  newspaper  ethics.  What  makes  an  ideal  news¬ 
paper?  What  are  the  common  newspaper  faults?  What 
is  the  reason  for  their  existence?  How  can  they  be  elimi¬ 
nated?  These  and  a  hundred  others  are  questions  that  no 
newspaper  man  can  disregard. 

A  course  of  somewhat  similar  tendencies  is  that  in  com¬ 
parative  journalism,  which  centers  in  a  study  of  great 


Pressroom,  University  of  Kansas  Journalism  Department. 

Running  off  the  edition  of  the  University  Daily  Kansan,  the  publication  which  offers  budding  journalists  an  opportunity 
for  practical  work. 


For  a  knowledge  of  the  printing  business  the  student 
goes  to  the  well-equipped  plant  in  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  studies  composing-machines  and  other  printing 
equipment,  helps  operate  the  cost  system  for  the  plant, 
estimates  on  jobs  sent  in  and  checks  these  figures  with  the 
tracers  when  the  jobs  are  billed,  studies  and  criticizes 
the  hour-costs  and  the  conditions  that  determine  them  in 
the  plant,  plans  a  simplified  cost  system  for  smaller  plants, 
takes  a  course  in  printing  if  he  is  not  already  a  printer, 
and  perhaps  learns  to  operate  a  linotype. 

The  six  weeks’  course  in  linotype  operation  was  an¬ 
nounced  only  a  few  months  ago  and  several  graduates 
have  already  been  sent  out. 

The  student’s  knowledge  of  the  business  side  of  publish¬ 
ing  is  rounded  out  by  courses  in  the  mechanics  of  printing 
and  the  art  of  printing. 

On  the  editorial  side,  the  department  offers  courses  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  gathering  and  the  writing  of  news,  copy 
reading,  editorial  writing,  the  work  of  the  newspaper 
executives  and  various  questions  of  newspaper  policy  and 
ethics. 


newspaper  personalities,  partly  by  means  of  a  close  study 
of  representative  newspapers. 

The  history  of  American  journalism  offers  special  inter¬ 
est  as  a  subject  in  which  little  research  has  been  done.  The 
story  of  the  American  newspaper  has  not  yet  been  written, 
but  even  the  raw  material  of  that  story  is  epic. 

Students  whose  ability  to  write  may  lead  them  finally 
into  the  field  of  the  special  article  and  the  short  story  are 
provided  with  special  instruction  in  the  short-story  course. 
This  course  considers  the  writing  of  the  magazine  article 
the  first  term  and  of  the  short  story  the  second  term.  It 
involves  also  the  critical  reading  of  a  great  many  articles 
and  short  stories. 

There  are  five  instructors  in  the  department.  The 
chairman,  or  head,  is  a  Kansas  newspaper  man,  L.  N. 
Flint,  formerly  editor  of  the  Manhattan  Nationalist.  J.  W. 
Evans  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
S.  O.  Rice  is  a  Kansas  City  Star  man,  formerly  on  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  F.  B.  Thayer  came  to  the  department 
from  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  W.  B.  Brown,  who 
superintends  the  plant,  teaches  the  courses  in  printing. 
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By  John  J.  Pleger,  Author  of  “  Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches.” 

Copyright,  1917,  by  John  J.  Pleger. 

The  author  of  “Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches,”  Mr.  John  J.  Pleger,  has  arranged  to  contribute  to  these  pages  an  intimate  and 
detailed  description  of  the  various  processes  of  bookbinding.  The  intent  is  primarily  to  make  printers  better  acquainted  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  principles  of  good  bookbinding,  and  to  that  end  a  greater  liberality  of  treatment  will  be  attempted  than  is  practical  for  text-book 
purposes.  Inquiries  of  general  interest  regarding  bookbinding  will  be  answered  and  subjoined  to  these  articles.  Specific  information, 
however,  can  be  arranged  for  by  addressing  Mr.  Pleger,  care  of  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Casing-in  College  Annuals. 

A  Missouri  binder  writes :  “  In  binding  college  annuals 
with  heavy  beveled  boards,  would  you  advise  gluing  cases 
to  the  back  when  casing-in,  making  a  tight  back,  or  would 
you  advise  making  them  loose  as  in  the  case  of  cloth  books? 
We  know  that  this  class  of  binding  is  hard  on  the  joint 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  covers,  and  want  to  put  the 
books  up  in  the  best  style  to  give  service.” 

Answer. —  All  large  books  such  as  college  annuals  should 
have  heavy  end-sheets  with  cloth  joints  which  should  be 
sewed  to  the  outer  sections  of  the  book.  The  books  should 
not  be  cased  in  tight  back  if  there  is  any  gold  stamping  on 
the  back,  as  the  constant  opening  of  the  book  will  crack  the 
stamping.  A  tight-back  book  is  recommended  when  it  can 
be  used  without  disfiguring  the  stamping. 

Rounding  Gases  to  Fit  the  Backs  of  Books. 

A  Florida  binder  writes :  “  What  is  the  best  method 

usually  employed  to  round  the  backs  of  book  cases  after 
they  are  made  and  ready  to  be  put  on  the  books.  Where 
the  filler  is  glued  in,  the  back  usually  dries  out  flat  or 
curves  outward,  and  to  draw  the  cases  on  the  books  tightly 
they  should  conform  to  the  curve  of  the  backs.  We  suppose 
that  the  large  binders  have  some  sort  of  hot  roller  or  other 
former,  but  our  place  is  small  and  we  do  not  have  much 
casework  to  do.” 

Answer. —  For  rounding  cases,  all  large  edition  shops 
have  various  sizes  of  steam  pipes.  The  cover  is  brought 
together  so  that  the  outside  covering  material  comes  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  held  with  both  hands  and  the  filler  space 
between  the  boards  is  pressed  against  the  hot  steam  pipe. 
The  concave  of  the  case  should  conform  to  the  convex  of 
the  back.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  convex  of  the 
steam  pipe  correspond  to  the  rounded  book. 

In  job  shops  where  the  necessity  for  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  practically  nil,  a  small  cast-iron  pipe  can  be  laid 
between  the  jaws  of  the  backing  machine,  the  cover  placed 
on  the  pipe  and  held  with  one  board  in  each  hand,  and,  with 
an  alternating  downward  pull,  the  stiffness  of  the  filler 
between  the  boards  in  the  case  is  made  pliable  by  the  con¬ 
stant  rubbing  on  the  pipe.  In  making  the  case,  care  should 
be  taken  before  cutting  the  filler  to  see  that  the  grain  runs 
the  length  of  the  board,  as  this  will  make  the  operation 
much  easier  than  if  the  grain  runs  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  will  produce  a  smooth  back  after  the  books  are 
cased  in. 

On  thick  books,  where  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  heavy 
filler  in  the  case,  and  where  the  case  is  allowed  to  dry  before 


casing-in,  the  filler  should  be  moistened  with  a  wet  sponge. 
This  will  assist  materially  in  making  it  limp  when  rubbing' 
it  on  the  pipe. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  inserting  the  book  into 
the  case  immediately  after  the  case  is  made.  In  that  event, 
dryers  should  be  placed  on  the  end-leaves  of  the  book  to 
prevent  the  dampness  of  the  turn-in  from  penetrating  the 
leaves.  This  will  shape  the  case  perfectly  to  the  back  of 
the  book. 

Breaking  the  Backs  of  Books  Bound  in  Gangs. 

A  Maryland  binder  writes:  “  We  bind  large  quantities 
of  check  and  receipt  books  which  are  bound  in  gangs  of 
four  or  more  to  the  sheet.  In  cutting  the  books  apart,  the 
bevel  of  the  knife  breaks  the  backs,  renders  the  cut-off 
unsightly  and  pulls  off  the  cloth.  We  have  experimented 
with  several  kinds  of  glue,  and  have  put  the  cloth  backs  on 
with  paste,  but  the  cloth  still  seems  to  pull  away  from  the 
back.  Can  anything  be  done  that  we  are  not  doing  to 
remedy  this?  ” 

Answer. —  When  binding  books  in  gangs,  the  sheets, 
should  be  glued  up  with  a  flexible  glue;  this  will  provide  a 
little  “  give  ”  when  the  books  are  cut  apart  and  the  cloth 
back  will  not  pull  away  as  readily  as  is  the  case  when  the 
ordinary  glue  is  used.  A  sharp  knife  is  indispensable,  and 
the  books  piled  in  the  machine  with  the  backs  to  the  right 
so  that  the  knife  will  cut  against,  instead  of  from,  the  back. 
In  making  up  gang  forms,  a  one-sixteenth-inch  trim  mar¬ 
gin  should  be  provided  for  retrim  to  remove  the  bevel  on 
the  off -cut. 

Sticking  End-Leaves  to  Imitation  Leather. 

A  Texas  binder  writes:  “We  have  quite  a  few  books: 
which  we  bind  in  imitation  leather,  and  we  find  that  when 
the  books  are  cased  in,  the  end-leaves  do  not  stick  to  the- 
turned-in  portion  of  the  imitation  leather.  We  have  used’ 
the  regular  paste  and  also  glue,  but  in  either  case  the 
results  are  the  same.  We  have  seen  books  bound  with  the- 
same  material  with  better  success  than  we  have  been  able, 
to  get.  We  will  thank  you  for  any  suggestion  which  will 
tend  to  improve  our  methods.” 

Answer. —  Nearly  all  imitation  leathers  have  a  some¬ 
what  greasy  or  oily  surface,  to  which  paste  or  glue  will 
not  stick.  It  is  obvious  that  remedying  this  condition  is. 
the  only  way  by  which  the  desired  results  may  be  obtained. 
A  preparation  of  shellac  and  alcohol  is  frequently  used 
and  applied  with  a  sponge  to  the  turned-in  portion  of  the. 
case.  The  alcohol  cuts  the  grease  and  the  shellac  gives  it; 
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body.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  an  additional  operation 
which  is  not  necessary  on  other  binding  material.  The 
ordinary  book  varnish  can  also  be  used  when  reduced  with 
alcohol  and  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Casing-in  Bank  Pass-Books. 

A  Canadian  printer  writes :  “We  have  recently  added  a 
bindery  and  are  doing  quite  a  large  number  of  pass-books 
for  banks.  Our  method  is  to  hang  the  books  in  with  glue 
and  paste  up  the  end-sheets.  We  have  observed  that  after 
the  final  pressing,  when  the  books  are  removed  from  the 
press,  the  leaves  stick  together,  which  we  think  is  due  to 
improper  pasting  of  the  end-leaves.  This  takes  up  quite 
a  bit  of  the  girls’  time  and  makes  it  costly,  considering  the 
margin  of  profit  on  the  job.  Our  binder  tells  us  that  his 
methods  are  the  same  as  employed  elsewhere,  but  we  are 
not  satisfied,  and  are  very  anxious  to  find  a  remedy.  We 
have  experimented  with  gummed  end-sheets,  but  find  them 
impractical.  We  will  thank  you  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  experience  and  advise  us  as  to  the  most  expeditious 
method  of  handling  this  class  of  work.” 

Answer. —  To  case  in  bank  pass-books  in  the  regular 
way  or  as  above  described,  and  avoid  getting  paste  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  either  in  pasting  or  in  the  pressing, 
is  well  nigh  impossible.  Care  in  pasting  will  tend  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  trouble,  as  will  also  care  in  pressing.  Bank- 
specialty  houses  find  that  they  can  eliminate  the  hanging-in 
operation  and  much  of  the  sticking  of  the  leaves  by  past¬ 
ing  the  inside  of  the  cases  instead  of  the  end-leaves.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  practical  as  well  as  the  most  expedi¬ 
tious  way  of  handling  this  class  of  work. 

Finishing  Buckram. 

A  Utah  binder  writes:  “  Believing  you  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  printing  and 
binding  craft,  I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  information  about  finishing.  I  have 
some  hundreds  of  books  to  letter  that  are  bound  in  buckram, 
and  I  have  a  difficult  time  trying  to  get  the  gold  to  stick. 
I  have  tried  washing  with  paste  before  sizing,  and  have 
also  tried  washing  with  vinegar.  The  latter  helps  some, 
but,  altogether,  I  find  it  a  hard  job.  If  you  will  please  let 
me  have  some  information  on  the  matter  it  will  be  very 
much  appreciated.” 

Answer. —  Ordinarily,  buckram  requires  no  filler  before 
sizing,  and  many  stamping  jobs  have  been  executed  with¬ 
out  sizing,  but,  for  hand  finishing,  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  great,  steady  pressure,  buckram  must  be  prepared. 
The  following  sizes  produce  satisfactory  results:  Ander¬ 
son  gilding  size,  Russian  egg  albumen,  Albumoid,  and 
shellac  cut  in  grain  alcohol.  The  directions  for  using  the 
above  sizes  are  printed  on  the  packages,  and  if  carefully 
adhered  to  will  meet  your  requirements.  The  consistency 
of  the  size  should  be  about  like  cream,  and  it  should  be 
applied  evenly.  In  finishing  individual  buckram-bound 
books  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  they  are  finished 
shortly  after  the  cases  have  been  made,  and  when  warm, 
instead  of  using  hot  tools.  Because  of  the  war  it  is  quite 
possible  that  adulterations  have  taken  place  in  the  coloring 
and  coating  material,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  prevalent  to  produce  a  non-adhering  buckram. 


CAUGHT  IN  A  TRAP. 

He  —  Didn’t  some  idiot  propose  to  you  before  our  mar¬ 
riage? 

She  —  Certainly. 

He  —  Then  you  ought  to  have  married  him. 

She  — I  did. 


COMMERCIAL  ART. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  art  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  were  those  of  the  engraver.  Crude  engraving, 
it  must  be  admitted,  but  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Away  back  in  the  time  of  the  cave  dwellers  some  of 
these  engravings  were  produced.  They  were  cut  into  pieces 
of  bone,  evidently  utilized  as  handles  for  weapons  or  tools 
of  one  character  or  another. 

The  engraving  on  these  bones  represented  beasts  of  the 
chase,  like  the  mammoth  and  the  stag.  Occasionally,  man 
himself  was  pictured.  The  carving  was  done  with  a  sharp 
piece  of  flint. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  civilization.  It  shows  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  there  was  artistic  temperament  in 
humanity. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  United  States  has  no  purely 
American  artistic  expression.  It  is  claimed  that  even  the 
sculptors  and  painters  of  this  country  who  have  attained 
eminence  have  done  so  with  sculptures  and  paintings 
largely  influenced  by  foreign  color  and  feeling. 

This  should  not  surprise  any  one  who  stops  to  consider 
how  students  of  art  and  music  hurry  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world  to  get  the  “  finishing  touches  ”  on  their  education. 

Naturally  it  follows  that  the  same  atmosphere  that  sur¬ 
rounds  their  instruction  should  pervade  their  temperament 
and  their  work. 

Art  that  is  ideal,  art  that  is  poetic,  leans  largely  upon 
that  which  is  mellowed  by  time  for  its  inspiration. 

It  was  with  the  advent  of  that  more  robust  form  of  art, 
that  which  is  commercial,  that  America  arrived. 

As  a  country  we  have  not  age  —  we  are  too  youthful  for 
the  traditions  which  belong  largely  to  obscurity.  As  a 
people,  we  are  practical.  When  it  was  found  that  there 
existed  a  place  for  the  portrayal  of  things  as  they  are  and 
as  they  are  fancied  —  realism,  if  you  please  —  then  Ameri¬ 
can  art  was  born. 

You  can  see  it  and  recognize  it  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  magazines  and  newspapers  and  in  the  advertising  litera¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds  that  is  now  so  plentiful. 

Commercial  art  would  never  have  made  its  remark¬ 
able  strides  —  advertising  illustrations  could  never  have 
mounted  to  the  dignity  of  art  —  had  it  not  been  for  the 
wonderful  advances  made  in  perfecting  the  appliances  and 
skill  of  the  engraver. 

The  rudely  carved  bone  of  the  cave  dweller,  while  the 
precursor  of  to-day’s  copper  half-tone,  is  the  illiterate 
parent  of  a  highly  cultured  child. 

What  the  twentieth-century  engraver  can  accomplish 
in  the  production  of  natural  objects  or  drawings  and  pho¬ 
tographs  is  little  short  of  marvelous. 

It  is  his  skill  that  makes  sales,  that  builds  business,  that 
turns  the  lifeless  advertisement  into  an  appealing,  convinc¬ 
ing  power. 

What  you  see  is  impressed  upon  you  more  forcibly  than 
what  you  hear.  You  can  read  the  account  of  a  terrible  acci¬ 
dent  without  a  shudder.  How  different,  if  you  gaze  upon 
the  victim. 

The  habitues  of  a  men’s  club  will  hear  the  description 
of  a  beautiful  girl  with  languid  interest.  But,  let  the  girl 
walk  in ! 

Some  deplore  the  prevalence  of  the  moving  picture,  but 
none  will  deny  its  drawing  power. 

So  it  is  with  commercial  art  —  the  illustrated  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  pulls,  it  convinces,  it  makes  sales.  The  picture 
is  the  life,  the  thrill,  the  force,  of  the  advertisement.  It 
glows  like  a  light  upon  the  story  told  in  words  and  makes 
it  real. —  From  “  Behind  the  Screen,”  house-organ  of  the 
Robert  Rawsthorne  Engraving  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
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BY  BERNARD  DANIELS. 


A  Basis  for  Estimating. 

Every  printer  to  whom  we  have  ever  talked  about  the 
matter  readily  admitted  that  there  should  be  some  standard 
basis  of  estimating,  but  no  two  seemed  to  exactly  agree  as 
to  what  that  standard  should  be.  Many  have  objected  to 
the  price-lists  published  by  the  various  Boards  of  Trade 
and  Typothetse  because  they  gave  selling  prices ;  and  others 
seemed  to  think  that  the  question  of  location  largely  affected 
the  price  that  should  govern. 

Recent  investigation  of  the  published  records  of  various 
cities  has  shown  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
a  large  city  and  a  small  town  in  this  respect. 

From  Edward  Corman,  secretary  of  the  recently  formed 
organization  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  we  have  received 
the  advisory  price-list  he  has  compiled  for  stationery  and 
cards,  made  up  for  the  temporary  use  of  his  members.  This 
is  interesting  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  to  make 
price-lists  in  the  face  of  rising  markets ;  but  the  thing  that 
we  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  is  the  hour  cost  basis 
which  appears  on  the  last  page. 

It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  estimators,  and  he  states 
that  it  is  a  cost  list  and  does  not  contain  any  profit,  which 
must  be  added  after  the  estimate  is  made.  As  it  comes 
very  near  what  we  believe  are  the  correct  figures,  we  print 


this  page  in  full : 

Hand  composition,  per  hour . $1.40 

Job  presses,  10  by  15  or  smaller,  per  hour . 80 

(Do  not  figure  over  1,200  impressions.) 

Job  presses,  12  by  18  and  13  by  19,  per  hour .  1.00 

(Do  not  figure  over  1,000  per  hour.) 

Job  presses,  14  by  22,  per  hour .  1.20 

(Do  not  figure  over  800  per  hour.) 

Pony  cylinder,  sheet  22  by  34  or  less,  per  hour .  1.50 

(Do  not  figure  over  1,200  per  hour.) 

Cylinder  presses,  up  to  32  by  44  sheet,  per  hour .  2.00 

(Do  not  figure  over  1,000  per  hour.) 

Girls’  hand  bindery  work,  per  hour . 40 

Hand  numbering,  per  hour . 60 

Girls’  machine  bindery  work  —  punching,  perforating,  round-corner¬ 
ing,  small  folder,  wire-stitcher  (one  operator) . 75 

Wire-stitcher  (two  operators) .  1.20 

Cutting-machine  .  1.20 

Folding-machine,  book  and  job .  1.50 


Ink:  Never  less  than  10  cents  on  an  estimate.  (Add  20  per  cent  to 
delivered  cost. ) 

Wrapping  and  delivering:  Enough  to  cover  all  time,  cases,  boxes,  pack¬ 
ing  materials,  carfare,  drayage  and  other  expenses.  Usually  amounts 
to  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  a  little  more,  on  sizeable  orders. 
Minimum  for  small  orders,  20  cents  ;  for  wagon  deliveries,  50  cents. 
In  estimating  stock  and  other  materials  add  $1.00  per  100  pounds  for 
freight  and  drayage,  and  20  per  cent  for  handling  expenses  to  get 
net  cost  at  Ohio  River  shipping  points.  This  does  not  cover  counting 

Do  not  forget  to  add  the  profit  to  these  rates  when  figuring  on  extras  for 
scheduled  work  as  well  as  on  complete  estimates. 

There  are  numbers  of  printers  who  are  not  charging 
these  prices,  but  there  are  also  numbers  of  printers  who  do 
not  know  whether  the  prices  they  are  getting  contain  any 
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profit  or  not.  The  above  costs  are  really  conservative 
under  present  conditions  and  we  recommend  all  our  readers 
who  do  not  keep  a  cost  system  to  use  them  as  a  temporary 
scale  until  they  get  the  actual  figures  from  their  own  shops. 

Of  course,  every  printer  should  have  a  cost  system  and 
be  able  to  see  just  how  and  why  his  own  figures  do  not  agree 
with  these  and  find  the  place  that  needs  correcting  if  they 
are  considerably  different.  Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
your  figures  are  right  if  they  happen  to  be  less  than  these, 
unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  that  your  cost  system 
contains  no  errors  of  omission,  or  no  shifting  of  cost  to 
wrong  departments. 

War  and  the  Printer. 

Now  that  the  United  States  is  in  the  war  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  she  will  prosecute  it  with  the  well-known 
Yankee  courage,  ingenuity  and  speed,  and  that  this  will 
make  work  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  workmen  of  the 
country  besides  the  great  number  that  will  be  taken  for 
the  direct  fighting.  Naturally,  many  of  these  young  men 
are  going  to  be  taken  out  of  the  printing  trade,  and  we,  as 
employing  printers,  will  have  to  find  some  way  to  replace 
them  or  provide  new  methods  of  getting  along  without  them 
for  a  while. 

As  the  war  will  create  a  lot  of  business  that  will  make 
the  workers  prosperous,  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
for  printing  of  all  kinds  as  soon  as  the  country  gets  over 
the  first  shock  and  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 
Every  printer  should  endeavor  to  rearrange  his  plant  on 
more  efficient  lines  and  see  that  his  cost  system  is  in  good 
running  order,  giving  him  the  real  costs  of  each  job  and 
the  true  average  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Those  who  do  not  have  cost  systems  should  install  them 
immediately  as  the  surest  means  of  learning  how  much 
profit  they  are  making  and  as  a  basis  for  economic  improve¬ 
ment. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Ohio  bankers,  Edward  N. 
Hurley,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  said: 
“  The  man  who  does  not  know  his  true  costs  is  just  the 
man  who  prices  his  goods  foolishly,  and  thereby  impairs 
the  business  of  his  sound  competitors  at  the  same  time  that 
he  ruins  his  own.  Out  of  the  60,000  corporations  that 
report  an  annual  income  of  $500  or  over,  half  do  not  charge 
off  a  single  cent  for  depreciation.  They  even  go  on  paying 
taxes  to  the  Government  on  inflated  values  and  inflated 
earnings.” 

Are  you  in  the  class  who  know,  or  are  you  paying  taxes 
on  inflated  values  because  you  think  it  is  too  much  trouble 
to  find  out? 

It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  know  just  where  you  stand 
financially,  and  what  you  can  depend  upon  doing  physi¬ 
cally  with  your  plant  when  the  men  on  whom  you  are  now 
depending  are  at  the  front  fighting  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  liberty  that  permits  you  to  be  in  business.  Do  not  defer 
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until  too  late  and  then  pull  a  long  face  and  talk  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  cost  of  production  in  a  plant 
not  economically  equipped  for  the  work  you  are  trying  to  do. 

The  Difference  in  Quality. 

A  famous  writer  has  said :  “  Trifles  make  perfection, 

but  perfection  is  no  trifle.”  He  was  not  a  printer,  though 
he  might  well  have  been,  for  in  no  other  business  do  trifles 
count  for  so  much. 

This  thought  is  called  forth  by  a  request  from  a  printer 
to  tell  the  difference  between  ordinary  commercial  booklet 
printing  and  the  better  grade  of  bookwork.  When  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  ancient  usages  regarding  divisions, 
at  the  end  of  a  page,  or  in  successive  lines,  the  requirements 
for  even  spacing  not  only  in  the  line  but  through  the  para¬ 
graph,  the  carrying  over  of  last  lines  and  the  starting  of  a 
paragraph  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  he  impatiently  exclaimed, 
“  Those  things  are  only  foolish  trifles.” 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  it  were  possible  to  give  the 
young  men  now  learning  the  printing  business  some  of  the 
careful  mechanical  training  in  these  trifles  that  make  the 
perfect  book  that  we  oldsters  had  to  master  by  precept  and 
example,  but  mainly  by  correcting  our  errors  of  omission 
and  commission. 

The  great  mechanical  improvements  in  the  printing 
business  have  had  a  tendency  to  foster  a  spirit  of  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  details  of  composition  that  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted.  The  gradual  dropping  of  the  rules  of  hand 
composition  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  even  to  the 
printer  who  is  always  talking  volume,  for  the  public,  which 
often  values  things  for  their  appearance,  has  refused  to 
pay  the  price  for  the  less  perfect  goods,  and  the  printer  is 
therefore  compelled  to  lose  more  than  he  has  saved  by  lack 
of  attention  to  the  details  that  make  perfection. 

Of  course,  some  of  our  books  are  now  well  set,  and  there 
are  a  few  printers  who  will  not  be  carried  away  with  the 
craze  for  big  production  from  the  composing-machines  at 
the  cost  of  appearance,  who  still  consider  the  page  as  a 
whole  and  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  even  color  by 
careful  spacing,  and  of  style  by  attention  to  divisions  and 
runovers.  But  they  are  too  few,  and  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  revive  good  quality  in  composition. 

“  Educate  Your  Customer.” 

This  advice  was  given  by  a  prominent  and  successful 
sales  manager  in  addressing  a  gathering  of  salesmen  who 
were  studying  to  better  themselves,  and  he  emphasized  it 
by  saying  that  the  education  the  customer  gets  from  the 
people  who  sell  him  goods  is  one  of  the  principal  motives 
that  influence  him  in  buying  from  salesmen  who  contribute 
to  that  education. 

This  seemed  such  a  self-evident  fact  that  we  began  to 
think  of  the  kind  of  education  the  printers  were  giving 
their  customers.  There  is  the  fellow  who  is  everlastingly 
shouting  about  price  and  asking  the  privilege  of  making 
estimates;  then  there  is  the  fellow  who  is  eternally  knock¬ 
ing  his  competitors;  and  the  fellow  who  sends  out  samples 
in  the  shape  of  blotters,  circulars,  etc.,  that  no  prudent 
business  man  would  ever  buy.  What  kind  of  education 
are  these  giving  their  customers? 

One  of  the  finest  instances  of  the  printer  educating  his 
customers  is  evidenced  in  the  loose-leaf  business.  In  a  few 
years  they  have  educated  the  majority  of  buyers  of  print¬ 
ing  to  use  their  method  of  keeping  records,  to  buy  their 
none-too-good  printing,  and  have  established  a  business 
the  competition  of  which  the  printer  feels  and  yet  can  not 
meet  successfully  without  considerable  expense  for  special 
equipment. 


Then,  there  are  the  advertising  writers  and  publicity 
experts  who  have  educated  their  public  to  come  to  them 
for  things  they  should  be  buying  of  the  printer.  These 
men  have  something  to  sell  and  have  incidentally  been 
selling  the  printer  as  well,  and  taking  the  profit.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  increased  the  demand  for  print¬ 
ing,  but  why  should  not  the  printer  do  his  own  educating? 

Why  the  success  of  these  people?  They  have  kept  per¬ 
sistently  at  it  and  have  always  held  themselves  before  the 
buyer  as  desirable  until  the  very  repetition  has  made  the 
public  familiar  with  them.  The  natural  result  of  this 
familiarity  is  business.  The  printer  who  desires  to  adver¬ 
tise  must  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  educate  the  public 
to  a  familiarity  with  his  name  and  business,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  frequent  and  pointed  appeals  to  their  mem¬ 
ory  through  samples  of  work,  businesslike  circulars  and 
mailing-cards.  These  should  feature  the  name  and  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  the  decorative  effects  that  may  appeal  to 
a  few. 

Educate  your  public  to  know  you  by  name,  and  then 
keep  that  name  constantly  before  them  by  repeated  appear¬ 
ance,  particularly  in  connection  with  something  that  will 
not  only  be  preserved  for  reference,  but  used  often. 

The  Charge  for  Holding  Forms. 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  dealing  with  certain  buyers  of 
printing  that  is  more  annoying  than  any  other,  it  is  the 
way  they  will  dispute  the  bill  on  the  second  edition  of  a 
job  that  they  have  requested  the  printer  to  keep  standing 
for  their  benefit. 

They  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  type  is  the 
printer’s,  and  that  having  set  it  up  and  completed  the 
first  order  they  have  done  all  the  contract  calls  for  and 
are  entitled  to  distribute  or  melt  that  type  as  soon  as  they 
see  fit,  and  that  if  they  do  delay  thus  disposing  of  it  they 
do  so  as  a  favor  to  the  customer. 

When  such  a  customer  disputes  the  bill  he  entirely  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  printer  is  under  no  obligation  to 
allow  him  any  advantage  on  the  second  order,  and  that  any 
rebate  that  he  does  give  the  buyer  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gift, 
to  which  they  have  no  title  except  as  given  by  the  printer’s 
generosity. 

This  may  be  a  new  view-point  to  some  of  our  readers, 
but  it  is  absolutely  correct.  The  printer  may  give  a  part 
of  his  profit  in  consideration  of  continued  business,  but  he 
is  not  bound  to  do  so  either  by  law  or  custom.  He  has  a 
perfect  right  to  charge  the  full  price  each  time  the  job  is 
reprinted,  and  the  buyer  has  no  right  to  complain,  for  if 
he  had  taken  it  to  another  printer  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  for  the  resetting  of  the  type. 

Just  remember  this  the  next  time  you  have  a  dispute 
with  a  customer  over  the  allowance  for  a  job  that  has  been 
kept  standing  at  his  request,  and  refer  him  to  this  article, 
which  was  called  forth  by  a  letter  from  a  customer  who 
thought  the  printer  should  not  charge  him  as  much  as  he 
did  on  a  tabular  job  that  he  had  requested  to  be  held. 

It  is  always  best  to  let  the  customer  know  in  advance 
just  what  you  will  charge  him  for  holding  a  job,  and  this 
should  be  about  two-thirds  the  cost  of  original  composition 
plus  any  alterations  that  may  be  required,  provided  the 
reorder  is  received  within  a  reasonable  time,  say  two  or 
three  months.  In  the  case  of  jobs  held  speculatively  by 
the  printer  on  the  chance  of  a  reorder,  there  should  be  no 
allowance  beyond  about  five  per  cent  of  the  composition  to 
clinch  the  order. 

Do  not  forget  that  every  time  you  suggest  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  that  you  will  hold  the  job  for  him  you  are  actually 
destroying  business  for  some  one,  and  that  the  total  of  such 
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destruction  now  amounts  to  enough  to  seriously  affect  the 
total  of  the  business,  especially  among  the  smaller  houses, 
which  are  most  given  to  this  short-sighted  policy. 

The  Sources  of  Lost  Time. 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  why  we  say  that  few 
printing-plants  are  able  to  run  to  a  greater  percentage  of 
productive  time  in  all  departments  than  about  seventy  per 
cent,  taking  the  entire  year  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  It 
is  admitted  that  some  departments  will  exceed  this  and 
at  times  that  all  departments  will  be  able  to  make  a  better 
showing;  but  in  the  ordinary  plant  there  are  so  many 
causes  for  lost  time  that  it  seems  almost  a  wonder  that 
they  do  so  well.  We  will  list  just  a  few  of  those  that  easily 
come  to  mind : 

Badly  prepared  copy. 

Incorrect  or  defective  instructions  on  job-ticket. 

Injudicious  selection  of  a  popular  letter  that' is  short  because  of  too  much 

Hunting  for  sorts,  because  a  certain  letter  is  specified. 

Picking  sorts  from  live  jobs  and  returning  them. 

Changing  bad  letters  caused  by  extra  wear  on  short  fonts  of  small  type. 
Making  corrections  on  press  that  should  have  been  made  on  the  stone. 
Waiting  for  cuts. 

Waiting  for  stock  in  the  pressroom: 

Waiting  for  ink. 

Waiting  for  O.  K. 

Holding  press  for  sheets  to  dry  before  backing  up  on  short  runs.  This  is 
an  evidence  of  bad  judgment  by  some  one  in  authority. 

Delay  in  getting  started  on  cold  mornings. 

Delay  in  getting  rollers  in  condition  and  changing  rollers  on  hot  days. 
Accidental  delays  to  press  or  motor. 

Folder  delayed  by  sheets  being  sent  into  the  bindery  before  drying. 
Trouble  in  bindery  because  of  paper  folded  the  wrong  way  of  grain. 

Loss  of  time  on  the  cutting-machine  because  of  not  having  enough  sharp 
knives  to  keep  going. 

There  are  many  others  that  you  will  recall  and  wonder 
why  we  did  not  think  of  them  instead  of  those  we  listed, 
but,  even  then,  you  will  not  have  them  all.  Our  assistant 
says  that  he  once  saw  a  list  of  over  a  hundred,  headed  “  A 
hundred  and  one  things  that  the  printer  does  not  get 
paid  for.” 

During  the  approaching  summer  weather  it  will  pay 
you  to  carefully  look  over  your  plant  and  see  how  many 
of  these  little  thieves  have  been  gnawing  away  at  your 
profits.  Then,  set  traps  to  catch  and  kill  them  at  once. 

You  know  the  old  Scotch  proverb,  “  Mony  a  mickle  maks 
a  muckle.”  In  no  place  is  this  more  true  than  in  a  printing- 
plant. 

Price  Versus  Profit. 

That  many  printers  take  the  wrong  view  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  contrast  is  seen  from  the  following  letter  from  a 
printer  in  the  Middle  West  who  has  been  reasonably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  building  up  a  nice  business  on  quality  of  the 
work  rather  than  on  price,  though  he  does  seem  to  think 
that  price  has  something  to  do  with  it: 

Gentlemen, —  Your  articles  concerning  cost  systems  greatly  interest 
me.  I  believe  a  man  should  know  his  cost  to  intelligently  figure  the 
selling  price,  yet  the  thing  that  rather  puzzles  me  is,  what’s  the  use  of 
knowing  your  cost  if  you  are  constantly  being  underbid? 

No  one  can  possibly  operate  under  more  advantageous  conditions 
than  I  do.  Own  my  shop  buildings,  my  equipment  —  three  jobbers  and 
a  pony  cylinder  —  all  bought  new,  and  a  barrel  of  type  and  printing 
material,  am  myself  one  of  the  producers  and  get  the  maximum  out¬ 
put  through  personal  supervision  of  my  three  assistants.  Have  always 
one  week  to  two  weeks’  work  ahead  and  have  no  sales  cost.  All  my 

ability  to  edit,  suggest,  plan  sales  campaigns,  etc.  Yet  with  all  these 
advantages  I  am  frequently  underbid. 

The  point  is  this :  that  price  is  not  set  by  a  cost  system  but  by 
market  conditions,  or  rather  the  pace  is  set  by  the  fellow  who  even¬ 
tually  works  himself  out  of  a  business. 

Our  correspondent  really  answers  his  own  question  in 
the  last  paragraph.  There  are,  all  over  the  country,  print¬ 


ers  who  think  that  the  market  price  governs  everything 
in  the  sale  of  printing  and  deliberately  cut  under  that 
price  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  can  obtain  a  sufficient 
bulk  of  business  to  secure  a  lower  cost  in  their  factories, 
forgetting  that  the  present  methods  of  producing  printing 
preclude  the  getting  of  a  much  greater  percentage  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  various  departments  of  the  plant. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  create  a  satisfactory  printing- 
business,  and  that  is  to  secure  the  maximum  output,  find 
the  real  cost  of  that  output,  and  sell  it  for  more  money 
than  it  costs,  regardless  of  the  price-cutter,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  work  that  you  can 
produce  better  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  others;  that  there 
are  other  kinds  which  your  competitor  has  an  advantage 
in  producing,  and  that  while  lower  in  price  on  your  own 
specialty,  neither  of  you  are  really  price-cutters  so  long  as 
you  get  a  price  that  includes  a  fair  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  printer  who  merely  makes  a  low 
price  to  secure  a  job  is  a  price-cutter  even  if  he  gets  a 
price  higher  than  another  competitor  is  willing  to  take  for 
the  goods. 

That  the  price-cutter  eventually  works  or  cuts  himself 
out  of  a  business  is  true,  but  it  is  a  long  and  painful  oper¬ 
ation  both  for  the  victim  and  the  trade,  which  also  suffers 
with  him. 

There  are  many  printers  like  our  correspondent  who 
are  willing  to  say  “  What’s  the  use,”  when  they  should  be 
studying  their  costs  and  becoming  absolutely  certain  that 
they  are  right  and  making  prices  in  accord  with  their  cost, 
and  then  endeavoring  to  get  their  competitors  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  useless'  to  go  to  your  competitor  and  tell  him 
that  he  is  selling  too  low  without  having  the  figures  to 
prove  it.  He  is  not  exactly  a  fool,  even  if  he  acts  foolish, 
and  knows  that  you  are  guessing  just  as  much  as  he  is, 
and  feels  that  his  guess  is  just  as  good  as  yours.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  when  he  has  secured  the  job  and  made  an  unu¬ 
sually  large  loss,  he  may  feel  a  doubt  of  his  figuring,  but 
that  is  only  a  fleeting  moment,  and  the  next  time  you  under¬ 
bid  him  he  does  it  again. 

The  Standard  cost  system  will  give  any  printer  a  true 
account  of  the  actual  cost  in  his  plant  and  show  him  where 
his  costs  are  too  high  so  that  he  may  correct  them;  but 
because  it  is  not  automatic  many  printers  have  refused  to 
install  it,  and  because  it  shows  up  the  bad  management 
and  wrong  guesses  others  have  tried  it  and  refused  to  be 
convinced  by  its  findings;  while  still  others  more  wise 
have  used  it  and  been  guided  by  it  and  made  money  because 
they  did  so. 

There  is  no  system  that  will  go  into  a  man’s  plant  and 
take  him  by  the  neck  and  seat  of  the  trousers  and  shake 
him  into  a  state  of  mind  that  will  make  him  see  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  right  prices  and  cooperation  with  his  fellow  print¬ 
ers  to  get  the  correct  profit  out  of  his  business.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  secure  this  very  desirable  state  of  mind 
in  the  average  owner  of  a  printing-plant,  and  that  is  by 
education.  This  means  two  things:  first,  that  some  one 
must  do  the  educating;  second,  that  the  party  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  must  be  approached  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right 
spirit.  It  will  not  interest  him  to  know  that  you  are  annoyed 
because  he  got  a  job  at  a  cut  price  that  you  could  have  had 
at  a  higher  price  if  he  had  stayed  out  of  the  competition 
or  bid  higher ;  but  it  will  interest  him  to  learri  how  he  can 
get  that  job  and  make  more  money  out  of  it;  he  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  orders,  though  he  may  forget  that  the  main 
reason  for  getting  orders  is  the  profit  that  is  attached  to 
the  filling  of  orders.  You  can,  however,  reach  him  and  get 
under  the  skin  by  letting  him  know  and  feel  that  you  are 
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interested  in  the  improving  of  prices  and  giving  each 
printer  a  chance  to  make  a  good  living  out  of  the  business 
—  he  as  well  as  you. 

This  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  Starting  with  a 
wrong  idea  of  his  costs,  the  printer  makes  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  more  business  he  has  the  greater  his 
profits,  and,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  law  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns,  fails  to  see  that  there  is  a  point  where  the 
tables  turn  and  the  more  he  gets  the  more  he  loses.  In  other 
words,  the  rule  works  both  ways. 

Our  correspondent  and  all  other  printers  should  take 
this  one  fact  to  heart  and  allow  it  to  govern  their  methods 
of  making  prices  :  You  are  not  so  much  wiser  than  the 
combined  trade  that  you  can  go  ahead  and  run  things  to 
suit  yourself  and  make  your  costs  more  than  a  trifle  less 
than  the  average,  and  therefore  you  must  get  the  right 
price  for  your  work  if  you  are  going  to  be  more  than  a 
laborer,  and  a  poorly  paid  one  at  that.  You  may  think 
you  have  several  advantages  over  the  other  fellow,  but  when 
you  get  down  to  brass  tacks  you  will  find  that  you  buy  labor 
and  sell  it,  and  that  a  large  percentage  is  lost  in  the  han¬ 
dling.  Unless  you  sell  your  gross  output  for  more  than 
your  gross  cost,  including  the  cost  of  selling,  you  lose.  The 
more  you  guess  the  more  likely  you  are  to  lose. 

Why  the  Small  Shop  Should  Have  a  Cost  System. 

Every  month  we  receive  a  number  of  inquiries  for  esti¬ 
mates  or  for  the  checking  of  prices  from  the  smaller  print¬ 
ers,  on  which  we  are  requested  to  figure  at  some  ridic¬ 
ulous  hour-cost  because  the  printer  making  the  inquiry 
believes  that  he  is  actually  getting  his  work  done  at  that 
figure.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
cost  between  the  large  and  the  small  shop,  or  between  the 
big  city  and  the  little  town.  It  is  only  a  difference  of  terms, 
and  if  all  had  cost  systems  they  would  soon  realize  this  and 
make  estimates  and  prices  that  would  not  only  provide 
decent  salaries  now,  but  also  something  to  lay  away  against 
that  day  when  personal  production  will  cease  and  they  will 
become  non-productive  expense. 

The  small  printer  should  have  a  cost  system  because  he 
needs  to  know  just  how  much  of  his  own  services  are  sold 
to  the  customer  and  how  much  to  building  up  the  business. 
He  needs  to  know  just  how  much  of  the  time  he  buys  from 
his  workmen  is  actually  sold  to  the  customers  and  how 
much  is  required  for  non-chargeable  work  and  lost  time. 
He  should  have  a  cost  system  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
details  of  his  business  and  to  relieve  his  brain  of  memory 
stunts,  so  that  he  may  plan  saleable  jobs.  He  needs  a  cost 
system  because  it  will  give  him  a  better  standing  with  his 
bank,  gain  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  customers  and 
prevent  or  settle  disputes  as  to  prices. 

The  installation  of  a  Standard  cost  system  is  the  most 
profitable  investment  any  printer,  large  or  small,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  make.  It  will  show  him  the  jobs  on  which  he  is  making 
money  and  those  which  give  the  best  profit.  It  will  also 
show  those  jobs  on  which  he  made  mistakes  in  estimating 
or  in  the  planning  of  the  work,  causing  losses,  and  enable 
him  to  drop  them  next  time  or  get  better  prices.  This  fea¬ 
ture  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  cost  system, 
even  if  it  cost  three  times  as  much  as  it  does. 

There  is  no  plant  so  small  that  it  does  not  need  the  cost 
system,  and  none  too  large  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Standard  system.  In  the  one-man  shop  it  can 
be  taken  care  of  by  a  bright  girl  or  boy  such  as  must  be 
employed  to  keep  shop  while  the  “  boss  ”  goes  out.  The 
monthly  statement  can  be  gotten  out  by  the  boss  in  an 
evening  or  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  It  reduces  the  amount 
of  bookkeeping  required,  and  it  pays  big  dividends. 


In  view  of  the  troublous  times  the  world  is  now  going- 
through  and  the  possibility  of  need  for  greater  economy, 
we  feel  that  every  printer  should  start  at  once  to  install  a 
cost  system.  And  we  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
because  for  years  we  have  been  father  confessor  for  many 
printers  who  did  not  know  just  where  they  stood  or  where 
they  were  going  to  get  off\ 

A  Pointer  on  Advertising. 

A  prominent  advertiser  recently  said,  in  speaking  of 
his  success  in  producing  business  for  some  difficult  arti¬ 
cles,  “  Whenever  I  have  an  article  to  advertise,  I  want  to 
find  out  something  about  it  that  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  articles,  something  that  is  in  some  way  noticeable 
and  unlike  other  similar  things.”  Here  is  a  pointer  for  the 
printer  who  prepares  his  own  advertising.  There  were 
never  two  printers  who  turned  out  exactly  similar  printing. 
Only  the  other  day  a  prominent  Philadelphia  printer  said 
that  he  “  could  always  tell  whose  work  it  was  that  he  was 
asked  to  estimate  upon  because  no  two  printers  ever  turned 
out  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  and  he  knew  just  what 
kind  each  of  his  competitors  did.” 

If  these  two  pointers  are  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  are,  the  printer  has  only  to  find  out  the 
peculiarity  of  his  work  or  his  business  methods  to  have  a 
basis  for  the  best  kind  of  advertising  —  the  kind  that  makes 
your  prospect  feel  a  real,  live  interest  in  your  goods. 

As  we  write,  there  are  before  us  several  printers’  adver¬ 
tisements  which  have  adopted  this  idea  in  part.  One  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  is  the  house  of  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  another  brings  to  the  front  that  every  job  he  turns 
out  is  printed  from  new  type,  while  a  third  boasts  of  the 
excellence  of  his  presswork  on  cuts. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  method  of  advertising  among 
printers  is  to  adopt  a  striking  name  for  the  plant  or  to 
secure  some  catchy  motto.  Here  are  a  few  from  this 
month’s  mail: 

The  House  of  Good  Work. 

The  House  of  Prompt  Delivery. 

The  Home  of  Good  Printing. 

Prompt  Printery. 

Printing  That  Profits. 

We  Print,  You  Prosper. 

Makers  of  Printing  That  Pulls. 

There  were  probably  others  that  we  missed  because  we 
were  not  looking  for  them  until  our  advertising  friend  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

For  fear  some  of  our  readers  will  go  away  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  just  ordinary  and  have  nothing  striking  to 
advertise,  we  will  close  with  another  quotation  from  our 
advertising  friend :  “  I  believe  that  if  you  will  only  look 

close  enough  you  can  find  facts  of  distinction  in  anything 
that  is  worth  advertising  at  all.”  Will  you  admit  that  your 
product  is  not  worth  advertising,  or  will  you  get  busy  and 
turn  out  some  distinctive  advertising  that  will  bring  busi¬ 
ness  just  suited  to  your  plant? 


CHAMELEON  INKS. 

Printer  (politely  to  inkman)  — I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
that  blue  ink  I  bought  from  you  prints  purple. 

Inkman  —  Well,  you  see,  it’s  this  way:  The  ingredients 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  paper  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  assimilation,  but  we  are 
tickled  to  death  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
When  we  first  began,  our  reds  printed  yellow,  and  our  blues 
red;  but  now,  as  you  say,  our  blues  are  printing  purple, 
which  is  fifty  degrees  nearer  blue  than  when  they  printed 
red. —  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer. 
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DAVID  AMES,  THE  FIRST  PAPERMAKER  OF  THE 
CONNECTICUT  VALLEY.* 

BY  GEORGE  H.  HOLBROOK. 

RINTERS  are  essentially  interested  in  the 
papermaking  industry  from  the  historical 
and  scientific  standpoints  as  well  as  from 
the  practical  side.  That  being  the  case,  the 
address  of  George  B.  Holbrook,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  paper  manufacturers  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  at  the  exercises  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  tablet  to 
David  Ames,  the  first  papermaker  of  that  district  famous 
for  its  paper  industries,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
Mr.  Holbrook’s  address  contains  so  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  evolution  of  the  art  of  making  paper  it  is 
given  here  in  its  entirety  as  it  was  reported  for  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal.  He  spoke  as  follows : 

“  To  me  has  fallen  the  pleasant  task  of  focusing  your 
attention  for  a  few  minutes  on  some  facts  concerning  the 
first  papermaker  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  art  of 
papermaking  in  the  early  days. 

“  The  age  of  papyrus  and  parchment,  after  a  history  of 
some  thousands  of  years,  came  practically  to  an  end  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  After  this,  hand-made  paper  was 
most  successfully  produced  in  Spain,  followed  by  Holland, 
England,  France  and  America.  The  first  paper  made  in 
this  country  of  which  we  have  record  was  made  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1690  by  a  German  papermaker  in  partnership  with 
a  master  printer. 

“  David  Ames,  whose  memory  we  justly  honor  to-day, 
built  better  than  he  knew  when  he  established  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  paper  mill  in  this  part  of  New  England.  For,  when 
we  consider  the  enormous  benefits  that  have  come  to  the 
Connecticut  Valley  through  the  development  of  the  great 
industry  of  papermaking,  it  certainly  is  a  fitting  thing  to 
recognize  the  foresight  and  energy  that  led  Ames  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  later,  through  his  sons,  to  carry  on  for  many  years 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  paper.  r 

“  The  history  of  papermaking  from  the  earliest  times  is 
a  fascinating  study,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  role  played  by  paper,  and  its  allied  art  of  printing,  as 
a  potential  factor  in  the  development  of  modern  civilization 
is  well  worth  while.  We  can  not  take  the  time,  however,  to 
trace  in  detail  the  origin  and  evolution  of  paper  as  we 
know  it. 

Life  of  David  Ames. 

“  David  Ames  was  born  in  West  Bridgewater,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  February  2,  1760.  His  father  was  one  of  the  first 
iron  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  successful  nail  and  slitting  mill.  In  early  life,  David 
Ames  engaged  at  Bridgewater  in  the  manufacture  of  shov¬ 
els  and  guns,  and  supplied  the  American  army  with  these 
articles.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  held  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  militia,  and  was  occasionally  called  to  service. 
In  1794,  on  account  of  his  services  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wash¬ 
ington  to  establish  and  superintend  a  national  armory  at 
Springfield.  The  first  musket  was  made  at  the  new  armory 
under  his  supervision  in  1795,  and  the  works  turned  out 
245  muskets  the  first  year,  about  forty  men  being  employed. 

“  David  Ames  had  married  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of 
Major  Johnson,  at  Bridgewater  in  1781,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  nine  children.  His  wife  and  two  children 
accompanied  him  to  Springfield  —  one,  a  daughter,  Mary, 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  tablet  to  David 
Ames  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  May  18,  1917. 


and  the  other  a  son,  David,  Jr.  Two  sons  were  born  in 
Springfield  at  their  home  on  the  armory  grounds  —  Galen 
Ames  in  1796  and  John  Ames  in  1800. 

“  David  Ames  recognized  the  advantages  of  making  his 
permanent  home  in  this  community,  and  in  1802  he  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Government  in  order  to  give  all  his 
time  to  building  up  the  papermaking  industry. 

Early  Paper  Mills. 

“  Springfield  had  attempted  to  have  a  paper  mill  during 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Proprietors  of  the  ironworks 
on  Mill  River  conceived  the  idea  and  received  from  the  town 
a  grant  of  lands  and  privileges.  For  some  reason,  however, 
this  grant  was  soon  after  rescinded  and  the  mill  was  not 
built.  But  in  1786  Samuel  Babcock  owned  a  mill  there, 
making  news-paper.  Another  mill  had  also  been  established 
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Presented  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Society  by  Mrs.  Oscar  B. 
Ireland,  great  grand-daughter  of  David  Ames. 


on  Mill  River  prior  to  1788,  probably  by  Eleazer  Wright, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  mill  that  was  purchased 
by  David  Ames  in  1800.  This  mill  was  the  regulation  small 
affair,  having  two  vats  and  two  rag  engines,  each  of  120 
pounds  capacity.  The  machinery  was  mostly  of  wood,  and 
power  was  derived  from  an  undershot  wheel.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  something  of  the  labor  conditions  of  these 
early  days.  In  a  description  of  the  Thomas  mill,  established 
near  Worcester  in  1794,  similar  in  equipment  to  that  of  the 
mill  purchased  by  David  Ames,  we  read  that  the  vats  were 
usually  run  fifteen  hours  each  day ;  that  ten  men  and  eleven 
girls  were  employed  and  that  from  1,200  to  1,400  pounds  of 
paper  were  turned  out  weekly.  The  skilled  engineer,  who 
managed  the  plant,  received  about  $3  a  week;  vatman  and 
coucher,  or  pressman,  $3.50  each,  without  board;  ordinary 
workmen  and  girls,  75  cents  a  week;  boys,  60  cents  a  week 
each,  with  their  board  in  addition.  These  were  the  wages 
that  generally  prevailed  in  all  the  mills  at  this  time  and 
later.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Ames  mill  the 
development  of  the  manufacture  was  rapid  and  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  same  energy  and  distinguished  ability  that 
has  always  been  shown  by  the  family  originating  at  West 
Bridgewater  and  including  in  its  membership  such  names 
as  Oakes  Ames,  ex-Governor  Oliver  Ames  and  Frederick 
Ames. 

“  David  Ames  was  a  good  citizen,  as  well  as  a  good  paper 
manufacturer.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment 
and  great  business  activity,  and  was  generally  disposed  to 
give  both  publicly  and  privately  for  the  benefit  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  town.  One  of  his  gifts  was  $600  to  the  fund 
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for  the  purchase  of  the  land  now  Court  square.  He  was 
evidently  fond  of  music,  as  it  is  said  he  was  the  owner 
(1810)  of  the  first  piano  brought  into  Springfield. 

The  Ames  Inventions. 

“  The  eldest  son,  David,  Jr.,  and  the  youngest  son,  John, 
were  early  associated  with  their  father  in  his  paper  mill. 
While  the  first  was  a  good  papermaker,  it  is  to  the  second 
son,  John,  that  we  owe  the  improvements  that  have  changed 
the  business  from  a  hand-made  to  a  machine-made  process. 
John  Ames  received  the  first  patent  for  a  cylinder  machine 
May  14,  1822  —  ninety-five  years  ago  last  Monday.  Other 
practical  inventions  of  his  were  a  trimming-knife,  a  pulp- 
dresser,  a  cutting-machine  and  a  drying-machine ;  also  cal¬ 
enders  for  finishing  the  paper.  He  originated  the  idea  of 
running  a  continuous  sheet  of  paper  through  the  sizing 
instead  of  dipping  each  sheet,  as  had  been  the  custom.  In 
1828  the  two  sons  bought  the  father’s  interest  and  the  firm 
became  D.  &  J.  Ames.  Besides  the  original  mill  at  Spring- 
field,  the  firm  bought  a  mill  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  one 
at  Chicopee  Falls  and  another  at  Northampton,  formerly 
owned  by  the  Clarks.  The  firm  also  built  a  twelve-engine 
mill  at  South  Hadley  Falls.  At  this  time  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Ames  family  produced  one-half  of  the  paper 
used  in  the  country,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  to 
the  genius  of  John  Ames  a  greater  share  of  credit  is  due 
for  inventions  improving  the  art  than  to  any  other  man. 
The  Springfield  Republican,  on  January  21,  1832,  speaking 
of  the  improvements  at  D.  &  J.  Ames’  paper  mill,  remarks : 
‘  If  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  in 
the  art  of  printing  proceed  as  they  have  in  the  last  ten 
years,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  machine  which  will  receive 
rags  at  one  end  and  deliver  the  books  all  printed  and  bound 
at  the  other.’ 

“  The  value  of  the  product  of  the  Ames  mills  at  this  time 
was  said  to  be  about  $150,000  a  year,  and  the  number  of 
reams  produced  to  be  about  39,000.  The  profits  of  later 
years  were  very  large  and  encouraged  the  proprietors  to 
invest  in  outside  speculations,  in  Canadian  lumber  and  in 
coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  They  met  disaster  about  this 
time,  which  caused  their  failure  in  1857  —  ten  years  after 
the  death  of  David  Ames,  Sr.  It  is  said  that  every  one  of 
their  mills  has  since  been  destroyed  by  fire.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  D.  &  J.  Ames,  the  Ames 
family  will  always  have  a  high  place  among  the  promoters 
of  the  paper  industry  for  ability  and  enterprise  and  for  the 
men  they  educated  and  gave  to  the  industry,  to  carry  it  on, 
step  by  step,  to  greater  importance.  We  may  truthfully 
say  that  all  the  paper  mills  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
from  Springfield  grew  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  pio¬ 
neer  mill  inaugurated  by  David  Ames  in  1800. 

Early  Processes  of  Manufacture. 

“  In  the  simple  process  of  making  paper  by  hand  in  the 
early  days,  rags,  the  principal  material  used,  after  being 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dusted  were  moistened  and  piled 
together  in  a  damp  place,  where  they  were  left  to  decay 
for  twenty  days  or  more.  During  this  time  the  perishable 
portion,  such  as  vegetable  gluten,  was  fermented  or  decayed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  rags  could  be  boiled  and  washed 
and  finally  beaten  to  a  smooth  pulp  by  the  use  of  mallets. 
In  the  early  days,  before  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  chem¬ 
ical  agents  to  remove  the  coloring  matter  from  the  rags, 
the  shade  of  the  paper  was  determined  largely  by  the  color 
of  the  rags  used.  When  it  was  discovered  that,  chemicals 
such  as  lime  and  chlorine  would  dissolve  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  tissue,  clear  white  paper  could  be  made,  and 
one  factor  as  to  quality  and  cost  was  removed. 


“  When  the  fibers  had  been  separated  by  this  tedious 
process  they  were  placed  in  a  vat  with  a  proper  admixture 
of  water  to  form  a  soft,  slightly  cohering  mass  of  pulp. 
Then,  for  forming  the  pulp  into  sheets,  the  papermaker 
used  a  fine-wire  screen  —  called  the  ‘  mold,’  oblong  in  shape 
and  supported  by  a  light  frame  underneath.  Above  this 
was  placed  a  shallow  frame  known  as  the  deckel,  which 
was  to  control  the  size  of  the  sheet.  Dipping  the  mold  into 
the  mass  of  wet  pulp,  the  operator  filled  it  to  the  top  of  the 
deckel  frame ;  then,  as  the  water  drained  through  the  wire 
cloth,  the  operator  moved  the  mold  back  and  forth,  giving 
a  constant,  even  and  gentle  motion  to  the  mass  of  pulp. 
(Here  the  wire  used  determined  whether  the  sheet  was  to 
be  wove,  laid  or  watermarked.)  When  the  pulp  had  been 
properly  drained  and  matted  together,  it  was  passed  on  to 
the  ‘  coucher,’  who  turned  the  moist  sheet  upon  a  sheet  of 
felt  stretched  on  a  board.  Over  this  first  layer  of  pulp  was 
placed  another  sheet  of  felt,  then  another  mold  full  of  pulp, 
and  so  on  until  a  pile  was  accumulated  several  quires  in 
thickness.  The  layers  were  then  heavily  pressed,  squeezing 
out  the  water,  when  the  sheets  of  felt  were  removed  and 
pressure  applied  the  second  time.  The  sheets  of  paper  on 
being  taken  out  were  hung  over  poles  to  dry.  After  this 
the  paper  was  ‘  sized  ’  by  dipping  in  a  solution  made  of  hide 
clippings,  then  the  sheets  were  pressed  again  and  for  a 
second  time  hung  up  to  dry.  If  a  smoother  surface  was 
required,  it  was  obtained  by  passing  the  paper  between 
metal  rollers.  Hand-made  paper  is  still  made  to  a  limited 
extent  in  America  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  England.  All 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
two  notes  to  a  sheet,  so  that  three  edges  of  every  note  are 
rough. 

“  Working  under  the  old  method,  it  took  three  men  a 
day  to  mold,  press  and  dry  or  finish  4,000  small  sheets  of 
paper,  while  the  process  from  beginning  to  end  required 
about  three  months.  Contrast  this  with  the  modern  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  the  tree  in  the  forest  is  cut  down  and  made 
into  the  great  newspaper,  ready  for  the  reader,  in  twenty- 
four  hours’  time.  From  the  small  beginning  of  paper¬ 
making  by  hand,  the  business  has  grown  in  volume  and 
importance  to  its  present  position  among  the  great  indus¬ 
tries  of  America. 

“  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  last  seventy-five  years  in  the  process  of 
making  paper  by  machinery,  as  we,  in  this  vicinity,  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  it  —  the  Dutch  engine,  the  Four- 
drinier  and  cylinder  machines,  the  calenders,  ruling  and 
plating  machines,  system  of  sizing,  drying,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  used  to  complete  the  paper  ready  for  market. 

Paper  makers  of  the  Valley. 

“  Permit  me  to  digress  here  for  a  moment  to  mention  the 
names  of  some  who  were  prominent  followers  and  who  prof¬ 
ited  in  the  development  of  the  paper  industry  by  David 
Ames  and  his  sons. 

“  Joseph  Carew  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  engage  in 
papermaking  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  near  Holyoke.  In 
1830  he  had  charge  of  the  paper  mill  in  South  Hadley  Falls, 
owned  by  Howard  &  Lathrop,  competitors  of  the  celebrated 
Ames.  In  1848  he  organized  the  Carew  manufacturing 
company  and  built  their  mill  at  South  Hadley  Falls.  He 
managed  their  business  succesfully  during  the  remainder 
of  a  long  and  honorable  life. 

“  Joseph  C.  Parsons  began  the  papermaking  business  in 
Holyoke  with  the  Parsons  Paper  Company  in  1850.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  a  practical  papermaker,  having  had  experi¬ 
ence  first  with  D.  &  J.  Ames  and  then  with  the  Eagle  Paper 
Company,  of  Suffield,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  very  capable 
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business  manager  and  built  up  a  profitable  trade  for  his 
company. 

“  He  produced  the  first  paper  used  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  making  of  stamped  envelopes. 

“  The  second  papermaking  concern  in  Holyoke  was  the 
Holyoke  Paper  Company,  whose  mill  was  built  in  1857. 
Orrick  H.  Greenleaf,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Springfield,  was 
the  controlling  owner,  and  the  results  of  his  management 
were  always  satisfactory  to  his  associate  stockholders.  He 
died  in  1896. 

“  The  Whiting  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  Hol¬ 
yoke  in  1864  by  William  Whiting.  Mr.  Whiting  was  first 
connected  with  the  Holyoke  paper  company  before  organ¬ 
izing  the  corporation  that  bears  his  name.  He  built  a  sec¬ 
ond  large  mill  in  Holyoke  in  1870  and  soon  thereafter 
acquired  the  mills  of  the  Collins  Manufacturing  Company 
in  North  Wilbraham. 

“  The  production  of  these  three  mills  in  loft-dried 
writing-paper  exceeded  in  volume  that  of  any  competitor 
then  doing  business  in  this  country. 

“  Others  among  the  older  manufacturers  of  paper  in 
this  valley  deserving  mention  are  Wells  and  John  South- 
worth.  These  men  owned  and  successfully  managed  the 
mill  of  the  Southworth  Company  in  Mittineague  and  the 
Hampshire  Company  in  South  Hadley  Falls. 

“  Chapin  &  Gould  were  proprietors  of  a  mill  in  Russell 
and  began  the  making  of  a  high  grade  of  writing-paper 
in  1861. 

“  Charles  0.  Chapin  and  Mr.  Gould  are  remembered  as 
much  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Springfield. 

“  George  L.  Wright,  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  ‘  mayor  of 
Mittineague,’  organized  the  Agawam  Paper  Company  in 
the  early  sixties.  He  was  a  producer  of  first-class  writing- 
paper. 

“  Zenas  Crane  was  the  pioneer  paper  manufacturer  in 
the  Berkshires.  He  built  the  first  mill  in  Dalton  in  1801, 
and  was  superintendent  and  manager  on  a  salary  of  $9  per 
week.  His  management  was  of  a  character  that  brought 
great  prosperity  to  Dalton  —  the  Crane  paper  always  being 
of  very  superior  quality.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  name  that 
for  many  years  past  the  United  States  Government  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  all  the  special  paper  used  in 
making  our  greenbacks  and  banking  currency  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  to  the  Messrs.  Crane. 

“  Byron  Weston,  of  Dalton,  was  a  successful  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  best  grades  of  ledger  account-book  paper.  This 
class  of  paper  was  largely  controlled  in  this  country  for 
many  years  by  the  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  of  Adams. 
A  number  of  the  younger  men  who  followed  these  pioneers 
have  continued  up  to  the  present  time  as  successful  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  various  grades  of  paper.  We  gladly  give 
the  preference,  however,  to  all  who  paved  the  way  to  suc¬ 
cess  for  those  that  followed. 

“  Some  comparison  between  the  production  of  paper  a 
century  ago  and  the  present  time  may  be  of  interest  as 
pointing  to  the  advantage  that  has  come  to  our  people  in 
the  use  of  paper  for  business  purposes  and,  better  still,  in 
the  facilities  it  has  given  us  for  accumulating  knowledge. 
The  census  of  1810  shows  a  production  of  hand-made  paper 
in  sixteen  of  our  States  valued  at  $1,689,718. 

How  the  Wood  Fiber  Industry  Developed. 

“  It  is  said  that  the  butterfly  gave  silk  to  the  world,  but 
to  the  wasp  credit  must  be  given  for  leading  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  paper  could  be  made  from  wood  fiber. 

“  One  Gottfried  Keller,  a  German  papermaker,  return¬ 
ing  from  his  work  one  evening  in  1840,  accidentally  stepped 


on  something  that  attracted  his  attention.  He  stooped  and 
picked  up  what  proved  to  be  an  abandoned  nest  of  a  queen 
wasp.  The  crushed  nest  was  soft  and  pliable,  and  yet  tough 
in  texture.  Keller  was  puzzled,  as  this  seemed  to  him  a  very 
paperlike  substance.  He  experimented,  using  a  grindstone 
and  hot  water,  to  reduce  spruce  wood  to  a  fiber  condition, 
with  the  result  that,  adding  only  a  small  proportion  of 
rag  fiber,  he  produced  paper  that  was  pronounced  very 
desirable  for  all  printing  purposes.  Following  this,  the 
wood-fiber  industry  in  Germany  developed  rapidly  and 
spread  to  other  countries. 

“  The  first  paper  made  in  this  country  of  all  wood  fiber 
was  produced  in  March,  1867  —  and  then  was  introduced 
the  era  of  cheap  and  abundant  news  service,  the  multiplied 
supply  of  periodicals  and  books  and  the  enormously  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  the  reading  public.  It  is  now  a  question 
whether  the  growth  of  pulpwood  trees  in  our  own  and  the 
Canadian  forests  is  keeping  up  (plus  what  pulp  we  can 
import)  with  our  increasing  requirements,  and  if  not,  to 
what  can  we  turn  for  a  substitute  material? 

“  In  recognizing  this  most  satisfying  growth  and  the 
fact  that  the  paper  industry  has  brought  no  little  prosperity 
to  the  people  of  this  beautiful  Connecticut  Valley,  we  do  not 
forget  that  we  owe  much  to  the  sagacity,  energy  and  public 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  papermaker,  David  Ames.” 


JUST  WAITING. 

Photograph  by  Eugene  J.  Hall,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


C.  MORRISON. 


Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  mew  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and 
advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company, 
683  Sherman  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Should  the  Public  Pay  for  Public  Advertising? 

Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  trade  paper  to 
work  for  a  standardization  of  the  processes  and  practices 
of  the  trade  for  which  and  to  which  it  speaks,  and  that  is 
my  justification  for  making  an  effort  right  now  to  establish 
a  more  common  understanding  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  public  should  pay  for  public  advertising.  I  know  that 
the  question  is  a  controversial  one,  but  to  me  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  we  should  discuss  it  and  give .  it  enough 
attention  so  that  all  will  arrive  at  about  the  same  answer. 

Just  now,  in  addition  to  all  of  our  old  friends  who  have 
been  supplying  us  with  waste-basket  fodder  in  the  past,  we 
have  an  entirely  new  crop  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  regis¬ 
tration  boards,  the  public-safety  commissions,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  all  of  which  are  making  most  inordinate  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  demands  for  space.  Every  department,  university, 
commission,  committee,  association  or  individual  having 
anything  to  do  with  experimentation  or  the  promulgation  of 
information  relating  to  the  production  of  food  has  been 
working  overtime  grinding  out  copy  for  the  newspaper  man. 
There  is  more  of  this  matter  offered  than  any  newspaper 
can  possibly  use,  and  yet  each  interest,  with  inexcusable  pro¬ 
vincialism,  urges  the  publication  of  its  own  matter  as  the 
patriotic  duty  of  the  publisher.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
the  publishers  themselves  should  have  some  fairly  uniform 
practice,  and  either  agree  that  public  advertising  should 
be  published  gratis,  or  that  it  should  not  be,  and  thus 
release  for  more  profitable  occupations  the  men  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  and  forwarding  the  copy  that  now  goes 
to  the  waste-basket. 

I  find  much  of  wisdom  for  the  answer  to  the  question 
here  propounded  in  a  letter  which  was  recently  written  to 
a  public-safety  commission  by  the  head  of  a  department  of 
journalism,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  making  a 
study  of  the  problem  of  publicity  through  the  country  press. 
The  circumstances  were  these :  A  public-safety  commission 
desiring  publicity  invited  a  number  of  representative  edi¬ 
tors  to  a  conference,  at  which  marked  differences,  of  opin¬ 
ion  were  evident.  Some  editors  insisted  that  if  publicity 
is  a  valuable  commodity  it  should  be  paid  for,  while  others 
voiced  the  directly  opposite  opinion  and  offered  the  com¬ 
mission  anything  it  desired  without  price.  Such  divergence 
of  opinion  should  not  exist,  and  would  not  exist  if  the  pro¬ 
fession  had  any  settled  standard;  and,  because  I  believe 
it  points  the  way  to  the  proper  standard,  I  am  quoting  from 
the  letter  written  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  conference 
by  the  professor  of  journalism  before  referred  to. 

“  The  commission,”  he  says,  “  should  condense  to  the  last 
degree  its  news  for  the  country  press,  and  should  get  it 


to  the  papers  in  the  form  that  will  be  most  acceptable. 
Some  want  it  in  copy  form  and  some  in  plate  form,  and  a 
vastly  freer  use  of  it  will  be  made  if  the  preferences  of 
the  papers  desiring  plate  are  granted.  With  many  papers, 
the  time  element  in  composition,  as  well  as  the  expense,  is 
a  serious  matter  which  the  commission  should  take  into 
consideration. 

“  In  the  next  place,  when  the  commission  has  something 
that  is  not  news  which  it  wishes  to  bring  strongly  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  it  should  buy  advertising  space 
from  the  press. 

“  Opposition  to  this  idea  was  freely  expressed,  though 
it  was  also  ably  supported.  The  opposition  came  out  of  the 
generosity  of  the  hearts  of  the  editors,  which  was  no  less 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  supported  the  idea  than  in  the 
rest.  There  never  was  a  more  generous  class  of  men  in  the 
world  than  the  editors.  But  that  generosity  should  not  be 
imposed  upon.  Just  as  we  believe  in  conscription  to  build 
an  army,  I  believe  we  should  call  upon  all  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State  to  bear  the  burden  of  expense  of  a  publicity 
campaign  to  get  the  State  to  do  its  full  share  in  the  war 
for  peace  and  human  freedom,  and  not  place  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  upon  a  single  group.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  com¬ 
mission  should  pay  for  such  advertising  as  may  be  wisely 
used.  The  time  may  come  when  the  commission  will  have 
to  call  upon  these  men  to  give  of  their  white  space  with¬ 
out  money  and  without  price.  When  it  does  come,  and  you 
tell  them  it  has,  they  will  give  and  not  even  ask  the  reason 
why.  But  that  time  has  not  come  yet,  just  as  the  time  has 
not  come,  as  you  said  yesterday,  when  every  able-bodied 
man  should  take  up  arms. 

“  Moreover,  this  plan  of  buying  advertising  space  will 
be  far  more  effective  than  that  of  depending  upon  the  print¬ 
ing  of  publicity  matter  which  goes  in  with  scores  of  pub¬ 
licity  items  from  other  sources  and  has  to  compete  with 
them  in  getting  a  place,  possibly  being  trimmed  and 
changed  in  order  to  win  a  place. 

“  Advertising,  besides,  as  a  supplement  to  news  and 
editorial  comment,  has  a  distinct  psychological  value.  In 
positive,  vigorous  advertising,  points  made  in  news  and  in 
editorials  may  be  clinched ;  and  a  seed  idea  sown  by  display 
advertising  may  be  nourished  and  fostered  by  news  items, 
and  brought  to  fruition  by  the  editorial. 

“  Advertising  helps,  in  short,  and  the  commission  should 
not  be  hampered  in  the  use  of  such  a  powerful  agency  by 
feeling  that  it  is  imposing  on  the  generosity  of  the  editors, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  it  asked  the  editors  to  give  of  their 
space  without  remuneration. 

“  In  brief,  then,  the  whole  thing  should  be  upon  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis.  Patriotic  sentiment  will  have  freer  play  in  a 
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business  functioning  normally  and  all  of  the  publicity  of 
the  commission  will  be  made  far  more  effective.” 

The  Generous  Editors. 

This  sane  view  should  appeal  to  all  practical  men,  but 
no  progress  can  be  made  in  having  this  view-point  generally 
adopted  until  some  editors  restrain  their  overgenerous  pro¬ 
pensities.  At  the  conference  referred  to,  the  overgenerous 
editors  blanketed  the  efforts  of  those  who  took  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  view,  and  such  would  probably  be  the  case  with  any 
body  of  editors  called  together.  The  same  thing  happened 
recently  in  national  affairs. 

The  National  Advertising  Advisory  Board  submitted  a 
plan  for  paid  advertising  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  which  the  Government  was  to  pay  for  all  advertising 
space  used,  just  as  it  pays  for  munitions,  foods  and  other 
materials.  The  proposition  was  receiving  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  when  the  action  of  the  owner  of  a  certain  metro¬ 
politan  daily  introduced  a  discussion  in  Congress  which 
resulted  in  a  bill  giving  all  departments  of  the  Government 
the  privilege  of  accepting  donations  of  advertising  space. 
Many  telegrams  were  sent  to  Congressmen  to  kill  the  bill, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  many  of  the  publishers  offered  to 
donate  space  that  a  campaign  of  paid  publicity  became  an 
impossibility,  for  it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
embarrassing,  under  the  circumstances. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  overly  generous  publisher  not  only 
gives  away  that  which  is  his  own  (which  is  his  undoubted 
right) ,  but  also  gives  away  that  which  is  not  his  own  and 
which  he  has  no  right  to  thus  dispose  of.  He  may,  in  the 
name  of  patriotism,  render  a  service  to  the  country  and  at 
the  same  time  impose  a  burden  upon  many  another  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  essentially  as  patriotic  as  he.  By  giving  away 
his  own  space  he  may  deprive  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  other 
publishers  of  a  legitimate  and  necessary  source  of  revenue. 
For  one  publisher  to  give  away  space  places  the  publisher 
who  can  not  afford  to  give  away  his  space  in  an  unhappy 
light,  and  it  is  this  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the 
craft  as  a  whole  that  I  am  especially  urging. 

No  Place  for  Free  Publicity  Anyway. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  country  paper  as  a  publicity 
medium  is  being  recognized  as  never  before,  but  the  numer¬ 
ous  applicants  for  free  space  do  not  recognize  that  every 
inch  of  space  in  a  properly  conducted  newspaper  is  taken 
up  by  one  or  the  other  of  two  things,  advertising,  which  is 
its  meat  and  drink,  and  local  news,  which  is  its  breath  of 
life.  With  the  subscription  and  advertising  rate,  and  the 
proportion  of  advertising  and  reading-matter,  all  properly 
balanced,  there  is  no  place  for  the  hybrid  of  free  publicity. 
It  can  not  be  classed  as  advertising,  because  it  produces  no 
revenue,  and  can  not  be  classed  as  reading-matter  because 
it  is  not  what  the  subscriber  pays  his  money  for.  If  per¬ 
mitted  to  spread  into  the  news  columns,  it  will  surely 
smother  out  the  local  news,  insidiously  and  yet  so  surely. 
Now,  this  reasoning  applies  just  as  much  to  government 
publicity  for  crop  and  labor  mobilization,  for  enlistment, 
for  bond  flotation,  as  for  any  other  free  publicity,  but  in 
order  to  have  the  logic  of  the  situation  realized,  the  news¬ 
paper  men  themselves  must  realize  it.  It  is  a  serious  propo¬ 
sition,  and  the  publisher  must  not  only  realize  it,  but  govern 
himself  accordingly. 

Advertising  is  a  commodity  or  a  service,  and  when  given 
without  price  should  be  recognized  as  a  gift.  When  the 
bankers  of  the  country  gave  their  services  in  the  flotation 
of  the  Liberty  Loan,  all  recognized  that  they  gave  a  real 
service  and  with  wonder-wide  eyes  accorded  them  credit  for 
their  service.  When  the  newspapers  gave  of  their  adver¬ 


tising  space,  very  few  recognized  the  service,  many  readers 
doubtless  growled  at  the  curtailment  of  reading-matter, 
while  many,  many  more  thought  the  advertisements  were 
run  “  just  to  fill  up.”  The  public  needs  to  learn  that  papers 
are  not  “  filled  up,”  and  the  best  way  to  teach  this  to 
the  public  is  to  make  every  line  of  reading-matter  pure 


The  Florida  Advocate 


proverbial  “  day  in  June  ”  ;  but  Florida  is  the  land  of  “  eternal  sum¬ 
mer,"  you  know,  so  it’s  taken  for  granted  that  Florida  newspapers 
with  clean  first  pages  are  not  “  rare.” 

attention-compelling  news,  and  require  payment  for  that 
which  is  advertising,  but  which  seeks  to  masquerade  as 
news. 

I  note  that  a  recent  full-page  advertisement  of  a  public 
charity  carried  a  note  in  one  corner  that  the  space  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  donated  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  by 
five  business  firms,  their  names  being  given.  This  strikes 
me  as  one  of  the  sensible  ways  in  which  this  problem  may 
be  solved. 

The  Proposed  Tax  on  Advertising. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  discuss  cur¬ 
rent  legislative  problems,  but,  because  it  fits  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  discussion,  a  word  may  be  said  on  the  proposed  tax 
on  advertising  revenue.  Personally,  I  believe  that  such  a 
tax  would  be  of  great  benefit,  especially  to  the  country 
publisher,  for  it  would  compel  a  detailed  accounting  of 
advertising  receipts,  would  stabilize  rates,  and  would  dis¬ 
tinctly  raise  advertising  to  recognition  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  place  the  public  in  a  position  where  it 
could  not  ask  for  the  donation  of  that  which  the  public 
itself  looks  upon  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  tax  itself  would  be  passed  along  to  the  consumer,  where 
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all  good  taxes  are  supposed  to  rest,  and  rates  would  be  more 
generally  raised  to  a  more  adequate  level.  But  we  could 
well  afford  to  pay  the  tax  ourselves  for  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  the  proper  recognition  of  advertising 
as  a  thing  of  value,  and  for  that  reason  and  the  others  out¬ 
lined,  all  newspapers,  and  especially  country  newspapers, 
should  welcome  the  tax. 

“Have  Lived  Here  Longest.55 

The  Port  Washington  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  is  asking  for 
the  names  of  the  ten  oldest  inhabitants  of  each  township 
in  its  territory,  and  as  soon  as  the  names  are  secured  will, 
if  possible,  get  each  to  tell  a  story  of  the  early  days  and 
publish  a  photograph  of  the  subject.  It  should  prove  a 
most  interesting  local  feature,  and  cinch  the  loyalty  of  a 
goodly  number  of  readers.  As  a  suggestion  for  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  is  worth  consideration  and  adaptation. 

File  with  the  Live  Ones. 

The  Minden  (Neb.)  Courier  sends  its  rate  card  and  a 
circular  letter  which  it  has  been  sending  to  advertising 
agencies.  The  circular  calls  attention  to  the  rate  card  and 


This  is  a  poorly  made-up  page  in  an  otherwise  good  paper.  Why? 
Compare  it  with  the  pages  from  The  Florida  Advocate  on  the  following 
page,  apd  then  ask  yourself  the  reason  “  why.” 

asks  that  it  be  filed  with  the  “  live  ones,”  and  goes  on  to 
tell  the  agency  of  the  desire  of  the  publisher  of  the  Courier 
to  cooperate  in  any  way  to  make  business  relations  of 
mutual  benefit  and  profit. 

Cards  and  circulars  of  this  kind  are  not  immediately 
productive  of  business,  and  many  publishers  are  likely  to 
think  that  they  are  wasted  effort.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  A  paper  gets  its  standing  with  the  agencies  from 
its  rate  card  and  the  service  which  it  promises  to  give  and 


does  give,  and  ultimately  is  selected  as  the  medium  to  be 
used  in  a  certain  locality.  Direct  advertising  to  the  agen¬ 
cies  pays,  just  the  same  as  every  other  kind  of  advertising, 
but  results  may  sometimes  be  delayed  from  a  variety  of 
causes  which  the  publisher  should  recognize. 


REVIEW  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

The  Oakes  Journal,  Oakes,  North  Dakota. — A  fine  paper  in  every 
way,  the  only  suggestion  for  improvement  being  the  use  of  slightly 
larger  news-headings,  especially  at  the  tops  of  some  of  the  columns  on 
the  first  page. 

J.  Herbert  McMillan,  Gardena,  California. —  You  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  excellent  appearance  of  The  Lark,  your  small  high-school 
weekly  paper.  If  the  students  do  the  mechanical  work,  they  show  marked 
aptitude  for  the  work  of  type-composition. 

Henry  W.  Lass,  Galesburg,  Illinois. —  The  Knox  Student  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  college  paper,  much  above  the  average,  we  should  say. 
Orderly  make-up  and  clean  presswork  are  predominant  good  features, 
but  advertising  composition  is  also  of  high  order. 

George  W.  Eoberts,  Coalinga,  California. —  The  first  page  of  the 
Record  is  made  up  in  a  striking  manner,  and,  considering  the  character 
of  the  news,  is  hardly  too  sensational.  The  condensed  Cheltenham  Bold, 
letter-spaced,  does  not  make  a  very  good  heading  for  the  paper.  It  is 
too  weak  and,  as  handled,  lacks  dignity. 

Ralph  Pryne,  Clark,  South  Dakota. —  Your  first  page  (issue  of  March 
15)  is  a  beauty.  In  fact,  the  paper  is  well  made  up  throughout  —  and 
presswork  also  is  good.  Fewer  styles  of  type  in  the  advertisements  and 
the  consistent  use  of  three-point  or  four-point  rules  for  borders  would 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  marred  as  it  is  by  the  use  of  many 
styles  of  both  type  and  border. 

The  Havelock  Post,  Havelock,  Nebraska. — ■  The  Post  is  an  excellent 
paper  in  every  respect.  It  is  admirably  made  up  and  the  advertisements 
are  as  effectively  displayed  as  we  believe  is  possible  with  your  present 
equipment  of  type.  We  admire  advertisements  with  a  large  margin  of 
white  space  between  type  and  border  all  around,  as  on  the  Speier  &  Simon 
display  in  the  issue  of  May  24. 

O.  E.  Gaylord,  Denison,  Iowa. —  Menagh’s  two  advertisements  are 
nicely  arranged  in  a  readable  form  and  are  effectively  displayed.  The 
utilization  of  white  space  and  the  restraint  in  display  give  it  a  refresh¬ 
ing  distinction  from  those  many  advertisements  which  are  overdisplayed 
and  crowded  with  type  larger  than  necessary.  Slightly  stronger  display 
lines  at  the  top  of  each  advertisement  would  help  a  little,  and,  yet,  since 
with  the  copy  this  would  have  been  impossible  in  one  line,  we  believe 
you  did  as  well  as  was  possible.  You  are  right  about  the  presswork  being 
poor.' 

Harry  W.  Bright,  Walker,  Minnesota. —  Your  paper  is  well  printed, 
ably  edited  and  the  first  page  is  nicely  made  up.  We  regret  we  can  not 
say  the  same  regarding  the  make-up  of  the  remaining  pages.  You,  like 
the  editor-manager  of  The  Sioux  Valley  News,  whose  publication  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  seem  to  have  a  fondness  for  Royal 
Baking  Powder,  and  we  suggest  that  you  refer  to  our  remarks  regarding 
his  paper  for  faults  in  make-up  apparent  in  your  own.  You  should  use 
plain  rule,  preferably  four-point,  for  borders  throughout  instead  of  such 
a  variety  of  highly  decorative  borders. 

Dailey  M.  Hudler,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. —  The  Spectator  is  well 
printed  and  the  advertisements  are  satisfactorily  displayed  and  arranged. 
They  lose  in  appearance  and  effect,  and  mar  the  appearance  of  the  paper 
as  a  whole,  because  such  a  large  variety  of  type-faces  was  used  in  their 
composition.  The  many  styles  of  borders  also  have  an  effect  in  making 
the  paper  appear  rather  unsatisfactory.  Make-up  of  inside  pages  could 
be  improved  by  grouping  the  advertisements  from  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  in  the  approved  pyramid  style  instead  of  placing  them  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner,  or  as  sometimes  scattered  without  order  over 
the  page. 

O.  Eugene  Booth,  Cherokee,  Iowa. —  The  make-up  of  the  first  page, 
issue  of  March  15,  is  not  at  all  bad.  As  a  suggestion  for  improvement, 
we  would  advise  the  use  of  the  large  headings  at  the  tops  of  columns  only, 
the  adoption  of  a  smaller  but  harmonious  heading  for  use  lower  on  the 
page,  and  the  use  of  more  such  headings  than  three.  The  appearance  of 
the  page  would  be  better  if  the  top  of  the  last  column  were  occupied  by  a 
heading.  This  can  not  be  done  on  a  six-column  paper  with  single-column 
headings,  but  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  placing  a  double-column 
heading  in  the  two  center  columns,  with  a  single  column  heading  in  each 
of  the  outside  columns,  leaving  the  second  and  fifth  columns  with  only 
reading-matter  at  the  top. 

Obed  M.  Garrison,  Queen  City,  Missouri. —  In  the  two-page  spread  for 
John  Sloop  you  made  a  mistake  in  placing  the  main  display  in  the  center 
of  the  advertisement.  Because  of  its  great  strength  it  would  likely  ham- 
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Twin  City  Sentinel,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. —  We  are  always 
glad  to  receive  copies  of  your  excellent  paper.  It  is  well  printed,  and  the 
advertisements  are  effectively  arranged  and  displayed.  On  some  pages  of 
several  of  the  copies  sent  us  the  arrangement  of  advertisements  is  poor, 
being  scattered  over  the  page  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  the  reading-matter 
up  into  small  and  irregular  groups,  making  it  hard  to  follow.  Grouping 
advertisements  at  the  top  of  a  page  is  poor  make-up  —  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  is  where  they  belong.  The  advertisement  for  the  Hudson 
Super-six  automobile  is  interesting  in  its  representation  of  a  roadside 
billboard.  Such  arrangements  of  rulework  are  generally  discouraged  by 
us,  especially  for  indiscriminate  use.  The  line,  “  This  sign  changes 
daily,”  and  the  small  sign  on  top  of  the  larger  one,  bearing  the  words, 
“  Sentinel  Ad  Service,”  makes  it  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  —  and, 

stated,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  overcrowding,  emphasized  by  the  use 
of  larger  type  and  less  white  space  than  is  desirable.  The  double-page 
spread,  “  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up,”  in  the  April  30  issue,  is  a  case  in  point. 
Had  smaller  type  and  fewer  display  lines  been  used,  resulting  naturally 


and  substance  of  the  proposition  is  that  a  paper  is  not  worth  anything 
to  advertisers  if  it  is  not  popular  with  its  readers.  A  reader  is  much 
more  likely  to  read  an  advertisement  with  comprehension,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  advertiser,  if  he  has  been  permitted  to  read  the  news- 
matter  without  irritation  or  interruption  before,  he  comes  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  He  can  not  do  that  when  he  is  forced  to  follow  an  item  of 
news  around  the  tortuous,  snakelike  course  made  by  scattering  advertise¬ 
ments  helter-skelter  over  the  pages.  You  need  a  series  of  nice  light-face 
roman  for  text-matter  of  advertisements  to  obviate  the  use  of  such  type 
as  used  in  the  Isaacson  &  Juel  half-page  in  the  issue  aforementioned. 

The  Havelock  Post,  Havelock,  Nebraska.— While  we  discourage  the 
use  of  too  black  news-headings  in  a  newspaper,  we  are  sure  your  paper 
would  be  more  interesting  in  appearance,  though  not  more  pleasing,  if 
slightly  blacker  head-letter  were  used.  First-page  make-up  is  admirable. 
In  adopting  the  policy  of  a  clean  first  page  and  the  pyramid  make-up  in 
his  paper.  Editor  Will  C.  Israel  says  editorially : 

“  As  a  try-out  The  Post,  this  week,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  elimi¬ 
nating  advertisements  from  its  first  page  and  placing  all  ads  in  pyramid 
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Effective  double-page  spread  from  the  Twin  City  Sentinel,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  Without  good  judgment,  and  with  so 
many  large  illustrations,  this  advertisement  could  easily  have  been  made  an  abomination. 


in  a  greater  amount  of  white  space,  the  advertisement  would  have  been 
easier  to  read.  It  would  have  affected  the  readers  more  forcibly,  and 
greater  results  would  have  been  realized  from  it.  With  so  many  large 
display  lines  beckoning  the  reader,  he  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn, 
is  irritated,  frightened,  and  does  not  read ;  at  least  he  does  not  read  as 
he  should  —  with  comprehension. 

The  Sioux  Valley  News,  Canton,  South  Dakota. —  In  most  respects 
your  paper  is  good ;  it  appears  to  be  ably  edited.  Make-up  is  very  poor 
on  page  two  of  your  March  22  issue  and  we  will  take  that  page  as  an 
example  to  emphasize  our  point,  although  we  do  not  imply  that  all  pages 
are  as  poorly  made  up  —  for  they  are  not.  A  publisher  should  not  sell 
“  island  ”  position  in  his  paper  for  any  price  that  any  advertiser  or 
agency  is  likely  to  pay  him.  In  the  long  run,  giving  Royal  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  that  position  will  undoubtedly  cost  you  more  than  you  will  receive 
for  it.  This  is  true  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  makes  a  poor  and  dis¬ 
pleasing  make-up  of  the  page,  and  by  appearing  to  be  “  sloppily  ”  made 
up  will  influence  some  of  your  readers  against  the  paper.  It  will  go 
farther  than  that,  however,  for  a  choppy  make-up  makes  it  appear  that 
there  is  less  reading-matter  than  there  really  is,  and  more  advertisements. 
Readers  are  quick  to  note  such  appearances,  and  it  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence,  based  on  actual  happenings  and  advices  from  publishers  over  the 
country,  that  many  people  quit  a  paper  when  they  reach  the  conclusion 
that  “  it  is  all  ads.”  Then,  to  make  matters  worse  for  the  publishers, 
local  advertisers  are  likely  to  want  such  a  position,  and,  even  though  it 
is  explained  and  extra  price  is  charged  for  such  positions,  they  doubt  it. 
If  not,  they  feel  local  merchants  deserve  the  preference,  as,  of  course, 
they  do.  The  most  successful  and  most  popular  big  papers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  do  not  sell  such  positions  under  any  circumstances.  The  whole  sum 


form  throughout  the  paper.  It  is  an  experiment  which  we  believe  our 
readers  and  our  advertisers  will  like. 

“  The  custom  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years  on  every  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  and  on  many  of  the  better  class  country  newspapers  to 
keep  all  advertising  off  their  front  pages.  The  pyramid  system  is  of 
later  origin,  but  it  has  worked  out  so  well  wherever  tried  that  both 
advertisers  and  readers  are  in  hearty  accord  with  it.  The  Post  trusts 
that  its  advertisers  and  readers  will  endorse  its  latest  move,  so  that  the 
system  may  become  permanent. 

“  Every  storekeeper  is  proud  of  his  display  windows  and  of  the  way  his 
wares  are  shown  on  the  shelves  —  every  good  storekeeper  is,  anyway. 
That  is  the  way  The  Post  feels  about  its  first  page.  It  is  our  display  win¬ 
dow.  Its  attractiveness  lends  influence  to  its  news  articles  and  in  just 
such  proportion  adds  to  its  advertising  value.  At  no  time  will  the  first 
page  contain  all  the  news,  because  it  is  the  intention  to  get  enough  local 
happenings  in  type  that  every  page  will  carry  its  share  of  the  week’s 
events.  By  pyramiding  the  ads,  reading-matter  will  touch  each  ad, 
and  the  reader’s  eye  can  not  fail  but  be  attracted  toward  it.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  an  excess  of  advertising  that  will  result  in  placing 
some  of  it  on  the  first  page  —  if  the  present  plan  is  continued  —  but 
effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  that  by  printing  extra  pages. 

“  The  changes  are  sought  to  be  brought  about  to  keep  the  promise 
made  when  the  subscription  price  of  The  Post  was  raised  to  $1.50  a 
year  —  that  the  increase  would  be  used  in  giving  to  Havelock  a  better 
newspaper  —  one  that  is  not  surpassed'  in  the  State.  That  is  the  hope 
and  ambition  of  the  editor.  Will  you  not  help  us  attain  that  pinnacle? 
If  you  will,  we’ll  do  it.” 

The  Inland  Printer  unqualifiedly  endorses  Mr.  Israel’s  stand. 
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MANUFACTURING  PHOTOENGRAVERS  HOLD 
SUCCESSFUL  CONVENTION. 

BY  OUR  REPRESENTATIVE. 


jHURSDAY,  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  7, 
8  and  9,  were  busy  days  for  the  photoen¬ 
gravers  who  constitute  the  membership  of 
the  International  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turing  Photoengravers.  To  see  a  body  of 
men,  who  are  generally  engrossed  with  the 
weighty  problems  incident  to  the  conduct  of 
a  business  as  complicated  as  photoengrav¬ 
ing,  take  off  their  coats  and  settle  down  to  a  still  harder 
grind  was  a  source  of  inspiration.  As  was  announced,  the 
St.  Louis  convention  was  purely  a  business  convention.  The 
usual  number  of  papers  dealing  with  technical  and  theo¬ 
retical  features  of  the  business  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  the  program  consisting  wholly  of  numbers  pertain¬ 
ing  to  organization,  trade  ethics  and  customs,  cost  discus¬ 
sions,  estimating  classes  and  discussions  of  the  Standard 
scale  and  the  Standard  estimating  blank. 

That  the  photoengravers  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  work  of  the  organization  was  shown  by  a  brief  review 
given  by  Lon  Sanders  at  the  banquet  on  Friday  evening. 
In  1897  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  hotel  —  the  Plant¬ 
ers —  with  an  attendance  of  thirty,  this  being  the  first 
meeting  of  the  organization.  This  year  258  members  and 
guests  were  present,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  190  being 
men  who  had  direct  business  with  the  convention  and  who 
went  to  participate  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations. 
The  registration  list  showed  that  photoengraving  estab¬ 
lishments  to  the  number  of  129,  located  in  fifty-seven  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  were  represented  by  one  or  more  persons. 

The  keynote  of  the  convention  was  “  Education,  cost¬ 
finding  and  standardization.”  Every  action  taken  resulted 
from  careful  investigation,  tabulation  of  records,  deep 
analysis  and  full  consideration.  For  some  time  prior  to 
the  opening  day  the  international  officers  and  committees 
were  busy  gathering  and  compiling  records  and  statistics, 
and  these  were  all  presented  to  the  convention  in  concise 
form  and  proved  instructive  and  beneficial  to  all  present. 

The  International  Cost  Committee  presented  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  report  showing  comparative  costs  of  materials  and 
labor  during  the  past  four  years,  and  also  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  large  number  of  plates,  both  zinc  and  half-tone. 
This  report  received  close  attention  and  study,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  a  revision  of  the  Standard  scale  was 
necessary. 


Following  this  report,  Commissioner  Louis  Flader  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  statistics  gathered 
from  the  different  members  of  the  organization,  dealing 
with  the  various  phases  of  the  business,  which  also  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  cost  of  production. 

An  exhibit  of  cost  records  presented  by  George  H.  Bene¬ 
dict  also  received  the  close  attention  of  all  present.  This 
exhibit  consisted  of  a  number  of  charts  compiled  from  fig¬ 
ures  sent  in  by  the  members,  showing  average  costs  of 
producing  plates,  both  zinc  etchings  and  half-tones,  in  vary¬ 
ing  sizes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
all  of  the  figures  presented  were  compiled  from  actual  cost- 
records. 


The  discussions  following  the  presentation  of  these 
reports  resulted  in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  Standard 
estimating  blank,  which  covers  every  operation  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  also  in  the  following  change  being  made  in  the 
basis  of  the  Standard  scale,  this  change  being  necessary 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  production: 


For  square-finished  half-tones : .  Initial  charge,  $2,  plus  10  cents  per 
square  inch  for  all  plates  up  to  40  square  inches  ;  15  cents  per  square 
inch  for  all  plates  over  40  square  inches. 

For  zinc  etchings:  Initial  charge,  $1,  plus  5  cents  per  square  inch 
for  all  plates  up  to  40  square  inches  ;  7%  cents  per  square  inch  for  all 
plates  larger  than  40  square  inches. 

Outlining  and  vignetting,  fifty  per  cent  additional  to  square-finish 
half-tone  price. 

Oval  and  circle  half-tones,  25  cents  additional  to  square-finish  half¬ 
tone  price. 

One  feature  of  the  convention  that  proved  of  great  value, 
and  the  results  of  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  entire 
industry,  was  the  estimating  classes  conducted  during  an 


entire  day  and  evening.  The  plan  followed  in  these  classes 
was  to  show  stereopticon  views  of  the  copy  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  a  given  piece  of  work,  every  one  in  the  audience 
being  expected  to  figure  the  cost  of  production  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  price.  After  the  figures  were  completed,  a  slide  giving 
the  actual  cost  and  selling  price  was  shown.  It  must  be 
stated  here  that  all  of  the  specimens  shown  were  actual  jobs 
which  have  passed  through  various  shops,  and  on  which 
actual  cost  records  had  been  kept. 

The  reports  of  the  various  officers  and  committees  pre¬ 
sented  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  idle  during  the  past  year.  These  reports  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  printed  form,  copies  being  distributed  to  all. 

President  E.  C.  Miller,  in  his  report,  summed  up  the 
work  of  the  past  year  and  recommended  the  formulation 
of  some  plan  whereby  more  frequent  meetings  could  be  held. 
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His  idea  was  that  the  international  association  should 
organize  into  districts,  each  to  be  made  up  of  local  clubs 
which  would  hold  meetings  as  often  as  they  saw  fit,  and 
each  district  to  elect  a  delegate  who  would  meet  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  international  association  once 


and  Zinc  Etchings. 

The  figures  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  chart  are  the  sizes  in 
square  inches.  Figures  on  each  side  show  cost  in  cents  per  square  inch. 

a  month.  The  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  would 
be  made  a  clearing  house  for  the  dissemination  of  cost 
methods,  estimating,  uniform  rules  for  and  agreements 
with  employees,  uniform  credits  and  other  matters  gov¬ 
erning  the  business.  The  local  delegates  would  gather  the 
information  in  their  own  districts  and  would  talk  over  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  interest  with  those  from  other  districts. 
The  results  would  be  reported  back  to  the  local  bodies,  and 
in  this  manner  more  effective  work  could  be  accomplished. 

This  recommendation  received  the  unanimous  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  convention. 

Regarding  present  conditions  and  the  future  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  President  Miller  stated :  “  The  immediate  future  is 
essentially  a  time  for  close  cooperation.  Cooperation  can 
not  be  had  without  organization.  We  are  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  an  organization  already  formed,  and  one 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years.  Our  interna¬ 
tional  association  does  not  depend  upon  promises  of  future 
accomplishments  for  its  existence;  it  points  with  pride 
to  its  past  performances  as  an  evidence  of  virility  and 
strength.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  had 
the  foresight  and  wisdom  to  organize  in  times  of  peace,  so 
that  now,  in  time  of  war,  we  are  ready  to  do  our  share  in 
any  contingency  that  may  arise.  .  .  . 


“We  are  confronting  an  entirely  new  condition.  We 
will  be  asked  to  take  our  place  in  the  new  economic  scheme 
of  things  caused  by  our  country  being  plunged  into  the 
world’s  war.  This  war  was  not  of  our  making,  and  we  did 
our  very  best  as  a  nation  to  keep  out  of  it;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  in  it  and  confronted  by  it,  and 
by  the  gods  we  have  got  to  see  it  through,  and  it  behooves 
us  as  photoengravers,  at  this  convention  particularly,  to 
get  in  line  and  assist  our  Government  in  every  way  possible 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination. 

“  Enlistments  and  conscription  have  come.  We  hope 
that,  as  far  as  members  of  the  manufacturing  photoen¬ 
gravers’  craft  are  concerned,  it  will  be  enlistments  rather 
than  conscription,  as  we  would  rather  have  it  said  that  our 
boys  went  than  to  have  it  said  they  were  sent.  We  must 
not  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

“  We  have  had  a  new  phrase  coined  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  during  the  past  year.  I  refer  to  the  phrase, 
‘  Substantial  competition.’  Sometimes  our  members,  in 


Chart  Showing  the  Average  Cost  per  Square  Inch  of  Zinc  Etchings, 
Square  Half-Tones  and  Vignetted  Half-Tones. 


common  with  some  of  our  customers,  get  the  impression 
that  the  sole  duty  of  our  international  organization  is  to 
fix  and  regulate  prices,  and  that  always  upward.  On  the 
contrary,  the  International  does  not  and  can  not  fix 
or  regulate  the  price.  What  we  can  do,  and  what  we  are 
doing,  is  to  gather  cost  records,  establish  uniformity  in 
estimating  and  uniform  rules  and  practices  throughout  the 
whole  country,  openly  and  above  board  teaching  our  mem¬ 
bers  what  it  costs  to  deliver  the  service  we  render  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  so  that  we  can  compete  with  one  another  honorably 
and  without  fear  or  favor.  ‘  Substantial  competition,’ 
real  competition,  and  not  cut-throat,  heart-rending,  back- 
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breaking,  ruinous  competition,  which  is  born  only  of 
ignorance.” 

The  organization  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  a 
commissioner  who  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  of 
the  branches  and  details  of  the  industry.  Mr.  Flader’s  mas¬ 
terly  report,  covering  ten  and  one-half  pages,  set  forth  in 
detail  the  work  of  the  past  year,  existing  conditions,  and 
conditions  likely  to  confront  the  photoengravers  as  the 
result  of  our  entrance  into  the  world  struggle. 

The  complete  reports  of  all  the  officers  and  committees 
will  be  published  in  the  organization’s  bulletin,  together 


which  will  make  his  third  term  in  that  office.  Others  elected 
were  Adolph  Schuetz,  of  New  York,  first  vice-president; 
Charles  A.  Stinson,  of  Philadelphia,  second  vice-president. 
J.  C.  Bragdon,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer.  Executive  Committee:  E.  W.  Houser,  Chicago, 
chairman;  P.  T.  Blogg,  Baltimore;  F.  W.  Gage,  Battle 
Creek;  David  Parkinson,  Detroit;  George  Danz,  St.  Louis. 

The  leading  social  event  of  the  convention  was  the  ban¬ 
quet  held  on  Friday  evening,  at  which  about  four  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present.  An  enjoyable  program, 
consisting  of  speeches  and  musical  numbers,  had  been 


The  Standard  Estimate  Form  Adopted  by  the  International  Association  o l  Manufacturing  Photoengravers 
at  the  St.  Louis  Convention. 


with  the  complete  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  a 
careful  reading  and  study  of  these  reports  should  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  all  photoengravers. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  and  other  business  receiving 
the  close  attention  and  consideration  of  the  convention,  an 
illuminating  address  was  delivered  by  John  L.  Corley,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners, 
on  “  Sidelights  on  Organization  Work.”  George  A.  Knapp, 
secretary  of  the  National  Leather  and  Shoe  Finders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spoke  on  “The  Value  of  Trade  Organizations”; 
A.  J.  Newton  on  “  Technical  Requirements  for  Profitable 
Photoengraving,”  and  Matthew  Woll,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photoengravers’  Union,  on  “  Cooperation  Between 
Capital  and  Labor.” 

The  membership  also  pledged  itself  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  further  education  along  the  lines  of  cost-finding 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  business,  as  well  as  the 
standardization  of  the  industry.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  Executive  Committee  should  meet  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Photoengravers’  Union  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  properly  and  uniformly  with  such 
questions  as  may  arise  from  war-time  conditions. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  E.  C.  Miller,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  being  retained  as  president  for  the  coming  year, 
4-8 


arranged,  and  several  features  took  place  which  were  not 
on  the  printed  program.  These  were  the  presentation  of  a 
handsome  gold  watch  and  chain  to  George  H.  Benedict,  the 
“  father  of  the  Standard  scale,”  by  E.  C.  Westman,  on 
behalf  of  the  Manufacturing  Photoengravers’  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  diamond-set  Masonic 
ring  to  President  E.  C.  Miller  by  A.  W.  Morley,  Jr.,  on 
behalf  of  the  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  convention,  in 
appreciation  of  his  devotion,  loyalty  and  service  to  the 
cause,  and  the  presentation  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain  to 
J.  C.  Bragdon  by  F.  W.  Gage,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates, 
as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  years  of  exceptional  ser¬ 
vice  as  secretary-treasurer. 

For  the  ladies  an  exceptional  program  of  entertainment 
was  provided,  and  the  St.  Louis  Ladies’  Committee  took 
pains  to  see  that  time  did  not  hang  heavily  while  the  men 
were  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  business. 

In  the  words  of  Commissioner  Flader,  the  convention 
can  well  be  said  to  be  a  direct  answer  to  those  who  have 
doubted  the  advisability  of  holding  such  a  gathering  at  a 
time  like  the  present.  Proving  not  only  the  most  represen¬ 
tative  and  the  most  interesting,  it  was  also  without  question 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturing  Photoengravers. 
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A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  ADVERTISING 
CONVENTION  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

IIHAT  the  slogan,  “  Truth  in  Advertising,” 
adopted  by  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  is  to  remain  a  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  the  standards  of  practice 
of  the  organization,  was  emphasized  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  throughout  the 
entire  convention  held  in  St.  Louis  during 
the  past  month.  From  start  to  finish  it 
was  also  apparent  that  the  forces  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession  are  mobilized  for  the  purpose  of  doing  their  part 
toward  winning  the  terrible  conflict  into  which  our  country 
has  been  forced,  and  toward  “  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  civilization.”  From  the  opening  of  the 
great  inspirational  mass  meeting  in  the  Quadrangle  of 
Washington  University  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  3,  to 
the  closing  address  by  Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  strong  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  we  as  a  country  are  now  at  war  and  that  we  must 
win  this  war  in  order  that  “  Government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.”  It  was  no  less  apparent  that  every  effort  will  be 
put  forth  toward  keeping  business  going. 

“The  Spirit  of  the  Convention.” 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  opening  address,  “  The 
Spirit  of  the  Convention,”  by  President  Herbert  S.  Houston. 
“  The  spirit  of  this  great  convention  is  the  spirit  of  our 
great  democracy,”  said  Mr.  Houston.  “  Here  in  St.  Louis, 
at  the  nation’s  very  heart,  we  assemble  in  a  time  of  war  to 
take  counsel  as  to  how  we  can  best  serve  the  nation.  No 
purpose  less  patriotic  would  have  justified  our  coming 
together,  at  much  expense  of  time  and  money,  in  these  days 
of  stress.  As  a  summer’s  holiday,  this  meeting  would  have 
been  in  effect  an  act  of  disloyalty.  And  these  are  times  in 
which  issues  so  momentous  are  joined  that  the  one  watch¬ 
word  of  thought  and  act  must  be  loyalty,  unstinted,  undi¬ 
vided,  complete  loyalty. 

“  It  is  that  loyalty,  eager  to  serve,  willing  to  suffer, 
yes,  even  to  the  last  great  sacrifice,  which  I  know  in  your 
name  I  can  offer  this  June  morning  to  that  strong,  far- 
seeing,  courageous  leader  of  the  nation,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  . 

“  Advertising  has  gone  farther  and  done  more  as  an 
effective  force  in  distribution  here  in  America  than  any¬ 
where  else,  because  it  is  of  the  very  spirit  of  America,  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  ideal.  Advertising  is  a  child 
of  the  printing-press,  which  brought  democracy  to  the 
world.  In  retail  trade,  in  general  trade,  in  international 
trade,  advertising  is  bringing,  and  always  will  bring,  de¬ 
mocracy  to  business.  ...  In  bringing  democracy  into 
business,  advertising  is  a  sure  and  unfettered  force  that 
works  for  freedom.  .  .  . 

“  Now,  if  we  are  to  serve  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  grow  in  a  democratic  and  competitive  world,  we  must 
serve  with  the  utmost  efficiency.  To-day  the  business  world 
challenges  advertising  as  to  the  character  and  cost  of  its 
service. 

“  If  advertising  is  unable  to  meet  that  challenge,  head 
on  and  without  evasion,  it  can  not  hold  its  place  and  grow 
—  indeed,  in  the  long  sweep  of  progress,  it  can  not  survive. 
Unless  advertising  can  justify  itself  as  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  force  in  distribution,  it  will  be  supplanted 
by  some  other  force.  In  a  ‘  world  made  safe  for  democ¬ 


racy,’  to  use  the  President’s  great  phrase  —  and  the  world 
is  going  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy  —  only  those  forces 
will  survive  which  can  meet  the  test  of  free  competition 
and  establish  their  superiority.  .  .  . 

“While  we  naturally  and  properly  hold  a  brief  for 
advertising,  let  it  be  said  with  emphasis  that  we  do  not 
hold  a  brief  for  the  present  perfection  of  advertising.  We 
realize  its  shortcomings  and  for  years  we  have  steadily  and 
surely  been  correcting  them.  Indeed,  this  organization 
came  into  existence  not  to  glorify  advertising,  but  to  de¬ 
velop  and  standardize  and  purify  it.  And  to  our  credit, 
be  it  said,  we  have  done  this  from  within,  on  our  own  ini¬ 
tiative  —  honest  advertising  laws  on  the  statute  books  of 
thirty-five  States,  sane  and  courageous  work  to  make  these 
laws  living  forces  in  business,  a  wide  educational  propa¬ 
ganda,  thoroughgoing  research  work  —  it  is  impossible  to 
even  give  a  hurried  catalogue  of  our  activities  in  behalf 
of  more  efficient  advertising.  But  they  all  express  the  spirit 
of  the  organization  and  the  spirit  of  this  convention.  .  .  .” 

Message  from  President  Wilson. 

Prominent  in  the  printed  program  was  the  message  of 
President  Wilson :  “  May  I  not  congratulate  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  upon  their  purpose  to  assist  in  mobiliz¬ 
ing  the  best  thought  and  promoting  greater  activity  in  all 
lines  of  business  in  these  times  of  stress  and  exigency? 
It  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  if  the  convention  could 
be  employed  to  steady  business  and  clear  the  air  of  doubts 
and  misgivings  in  order  to  make  for  greater  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  winning  the  great  war  for  democracy  and  civi¬ 
lization.” 

Business  Men  to  Play  Important  Part  in  Winning  War. 

The  keynote  of  a  stirring  patriotic  address  by  United 
States  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  was  that  business  men 
will  be  called  upon  to  play  a  vitally  important  part  in 
winning  victory.  “  Industry,  commerce  and  business,”  said 
the  senator,  “  are  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  make  the  nation 
prosperous  and  powerful.  You  make  commerce  and  busi¬ 
ness  prosperous  and  powerful,  and  you  have  become  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  our  business  world,  and, 
indeed,  of  our  social  economy.  ...  Of  our  young  men 
we  are  demanding  the  supreme  sacrifice.  The  business 
interests  of  the  nation  must  bear  their  burden.  Business 
must  pursue  its  even  tenor,  follow  its  usual  course,  una¬ 
fraid,  just  as  our  lads,  unafraid,  go  to  the  flaming  line  of 
steel  in  France.  While  our  boys  shed  their  blood  without 
hope  of  gain,  great  profits  must  not  be  made  out  of  this 
war.  Speculation  in  what  may  be  essential  can  not  be 
permitted.  Legitimate  business,  of  course,  shall  flow  on 
without  interference,  except  when  essential  to  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare.” 

“  What  service  can  you  render?  ”  was  the  question  asked 
by  Hon.  Frederick  D.  Gardner,  Governor  of  Missouri,  in 
his  address  of  welcome.  “  Closed  shops  do  not  pay  incomes,” 
continued  the  governor.  “  Paupers  and  bankrupts  do  not 
leave  inheritances  to  their  families.  Silent  factories  will 
not  pay  excess  profits.  You  may  not  have  a  son  to  give. 
You  may  not  go  yourselves.  But  you  have  your  opportuni¬ 
ties.  .  .  .  You  must  be  the  everlasting  stimulus  to  busi¬ 
ness  that  the  steady  unbroken  flow  of  gold  toward  Wash¬ 
ington  may  be  continued,  and  humanity  win  the  victory. 
By  so  doing,  you  will  not  only  write  advertisements  —  you 
will  write  history.” 

“  You  have  a  big  opportunity  to-day  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  what  enlightened  publicity  can  do  to  further  a 
great  cause  —  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy,”  said 
Louis  W.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul,  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
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Railway  Company.  Unable  to  be  present  in  person  to 
deliver  his  address  on  “  The  Relation  of  Publicity  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  National  Prosperity,”  Mr.  Hill  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  read  it  to  the  convention. 

“  Turn  the  power  of  organized  publicity  loose  on  the 
problem  of  floating  our  great  war-loan  bonds,  of  organizing 
our  war  machine,  of  increasing  the  production  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  manufactured  products,”  continued  Mr.  Hill. 
“  Do  it,  and  the  cause  of  democracy  is  safe  and  trium¬ 
phant.  .  .  . 

“  In  ‘  business  as  usual  ’ —  only  more  so  —  lies  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation.  What  the  country  needs  is  not  only 
people  who  will  get  down  on  their  knees  and  pray  for  their 
native  land,  if  necessary,  but  people  who  will  get  up  on 
their  feet  and  work  and  fight  for  it.  I  am  for  optimism. 
I  am  for  optimists.  And  you  advertising  men  of  the  world 
are  our  truest  business  optimists.  It  is  you  who  to  a  large 
extent  have  kept  the  flag  flying  for  4  business  as  usual.’ 

“  And  to  the  newspapers  of  America,  the  leaders,  the 
best  representatives  of  the  press  —  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  —  we  owe  a  debt  for  the  good  work  they  are  doing, 
not  in  the  suppression,  but  in  the  stimulation,  of  legitimate 
business.  .  .  . 

“  Economic,  efficient  merchandising  and  marketing  — 
distribution  methods  —  are  vitally  necessary  at  this  time. 
Advertising  activity  to-day  has  a  double  duty.  And  I  hope 
one  result  of  this  convention  will  be  the  acceptance  of  a 
double  duty  representing  the  advertisers  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

“  Personally,  I  believe  in  advertising  —  first,  last  and 
all  the  time.  This  is  no  statement  founded  on  exterior 
observation.  We  have  felt  the  results  of  advertising  in 
colonization  work  —  in  building  up  farms,  trading  centers, 
cities  in  the  great  new  country  through  which  our  railroads 
run.  We  have  absolutely  demonstrated  what  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  advertising  to  a  certain  definite  territory  will  do. 
We  have  taken  the  surplus  population  of  the  East  to  the 
vacant  lands  of  the  West.  .  .  . 

“  Without  disparaging  the  commercial  spirit  of  other 
lands,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  idea  of  real  advertising 
was  born  in  our  country.  In  America  it  has  developed  its 
greatest  efficiency.  Here  it  is  meant  to  do  things,  and  does 
things.  So,  as  advertisers,  as  advertising  men,  let  us  show 
the  world  that  our  belief  in  the  convention’s  object  is  not 
skin  deep,  but  that  it  goes  through  to  the  bone.  .  .  .” 

And  so  on  throughout  the  entire  convention,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  advertising  as  an  economic  factor  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  both  of  the  nation  at  large  and  of  private 
enterprises,  was  emphasized ;  and  so  was  met  the  challenge, 
as  was  so  well  expressed  by  President  Houston  —  the  chal¬ 
lenge  as  to  the  place  and  cost  of  advertising  —  with  courage 
and  confidence,  and  with  the  answering  challenge,  “  Adver¬ 
tising  lowers  the  cost  of  distribution.” 

Co-operation  with  the  Advertiser. 

“  If  the  advertiser  is  to  develop  a  maximum  of  returns 
from  his  newspaper  advertising,  he  must  receive  coopera¬ 
tive  service  in  its  highest  form  from  the  newspaper,”  W.  J. 
Merrill,  of  The  Chicago  Tribune,  told  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partment  at  its  meeting  on  Monday  afternoon. 

“  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  service  rendered 
by  any  publisher  should  be  extended  with  the  feeling  that 
it  is  something  advertisers  demand,  or  that  the  publisher 
has  been  forced  to  give,”  said  Mr.  Merrill.  “  Theoretically, 
a  publisher  has  carried  out  to  completion  his  share  of  the 
bargain,  when  he  has  furnished  advertising  space  in  a  paper 
that  has  a  good,  clean  circulation  at  a  price  commensurate 


with  the  number  of  its  readers.  Therefore,  service,  as  it 
is  understood  to-day  in  connection  with  newspapers,  is  not 
an  additional  quantity  that  the  publisher  must  throw  in 
for  good  measure. 

“  Newspaper  publishers  have  too  long  failed  to  grasp 
the  situation.  Other  advertising  media  have  noted  the  in¬ 
clination  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agents  to  eliminate  the  hot  air  and  blue  sky  that  has 
heretofore  been  used  in  connection  with  the  selling  of  adver¬ 
tising  space. 

“  As  I  see  it,  it  is  simply  up  to  newspaper  publishers  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  want  to  carry  national 
advertising.  If  they  do,  then  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that 
they  were  adopting  and  putting  into  force  good,  sound, 
businesslike  methods. 

“  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  a  manufacturer  who  is 
anxious  to  find  new  outlets  for  his  product.  On  the  other, 
a  publisher  who  has  a  market  to  offer  and  a  practical 
method  of  capturing  it. 

“  Surely,  here  is  common  ground  on  which  the  two  inter¬ 
ested  parties  can  meet,  and  it  should  not  be  a  difficult  thing 
for  them  to  get  together  for  mutual  satisfaction  with  a  ser¬ 
vice  department  available,  operated  on  a  plan  similar  to  the 
one  given  above.” 

Trade-Paper  Advertising. 

“  ‘  Advertising  Which  Lowers  the  Cost  of  Advertising  ’ 
is  that  which  most  accurately  reaches  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer,”  said  C.  A.  Tupper,  of  the  International  Trade 
Press,  speaking  on  that  subject  before  the  Business  Press 
Department.  “  In  advertising  a  device  to  economize  in  the 
production  of  leather,”  continued  Mr.  Tupper,  “  the  adver¬ 
tisements  obviously  should  be  placed  in  mediums  to  reach 
the  executive  officials  of  tanneries,  and  similarly  with  any 
device.  The  advertising  should  go  straight  to  those  who 
should  be  chiefly  interested  in  buying  it.  Advertisement 
readers  read  for  facts.  The  more  specific  these  facts,  and 
the  more  closely  identified  they  are  with  the  reader’s  needs, 
the  more  productive  will  be  the  advertising,  and  its  extent, 
will  need  to  be  proportionately  less.” 

W.  M.  Smith,  of  P.  Centemeri  &  Co.,  New  York  city, 
also  addressing  the  Business  Press  Department,  said :  “  So 
far  as  trade-paper  advertising  as  a  paying  investment  is 
concerned,  I  want  to  say  I  honestly  believe  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  stimulant  we  can  have  if  one  is  heart  and  soul  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  successful  business. 

“  It  makes  the  roadman  more  than  an  order-taker,  and 
unconsciously  he,  as  a  salesman,  feels  a  greater  pride  in  his 
work  so  he,  too,  can  honestly  say,  ‘  Trade-paper  advertising 
does  pay  ’ —  for  it  has  paid  him. 

“  Trade-paper  advertising  has  been  the  means  of  giving 
us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  trade 
that  understands  and  appreciates  good  merchandise,  rec¬ 
ognizes  its  cost  of  production  and  also  recognizes  that  we, 
as  manufacturers,  have  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  our  labor.” 

Color  in  Advertising. 

“  Advertising  becomes  most  conspicuous  when  printed 
in  colors,  and  those  who  advertise  in  foreign  countries  must 
provide  separate  color-schemes  for  each  country,”  was  the 
statement  of  Edward  S.  Babcox,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  to 
the  lithographers’  department. 

“  People  like  color,”  he  said.  “  Some  people  like  it  more 
than  others.  Oriental  people  like  bright,  brilliant  colors 
because  those  are  the  colors  they  see  in  nature  in  their 
parts  of  the  world.  They  have  really  been  brought  up  on 
highly  colored  views.  In  our  export  advertising  in  the 
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tropics  we  use  highly  colored  copy,  and  I  find  that  it 
attracts  very  favorably  and  does  superior  work  for  our 
sales  forces  in  those  countries. 

“  In  other  parts  of  the  world  different  color-schemes  are 
advisable,  and,  to  get  back  home  to  the  United  States,  we 
find  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  our  temperate  zones 
prefer  temperate  colors.  You  see  it  all  about  you. 

“  Automobile  owners,  as  a  class,  prefer  quiet,  conserva¬ 
tive  elegance.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  like  flashy,  gaudy 
things,  either  in  their  cars  or  their  tires  —  or  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  these  things.  They  like  richness  with  conserva¬ 
tism.” 

To  give  but  a  brief  resume  of  the  many  excellent  and 
stirring  addresses,  and  also  of  the  various  discussions  which 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  convention,  would  require 
far  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  The  com¬ 
plete  proceedings  were  recorded,  and,  again  quoting  Presi¬ 
dent  Houston,  “  in  order  to  make  our  discussion  of  perma¬ 
nent  value  and  service  both  to  ourselves  and  the  whole 
world  of  business,  we  are  going  to  put  it  into  a  book.  By 
this  means  the  message  and  value  of  the  convention  will 
be  borne  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  this  will  bear  elo¬ 
quent  witness  to  the  serious  way  in  which  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  the  whole  convention  and  its  relation  to  the  nation 
and  to  business  in  this  time  of  war.” 

Probably  the  only  criticism  that  could  be  made  of  the 
convention  is  that  there  was  so  much  going  on  all  of  the 
time,  one  was  at  a  loss  as  to  just  how  to  divide  his  time  so 
as  not  to  miss  any  of  the  good  things.  Besides  the  general 
and  joint  open  sessions  each  morning  and  afternoon,  there 
were  from  eight  to  twenty-five  departmental  sessions  and 
conferences  each  afternoon,  each  devoted  to  some  particular 
phase  of  the  advertising  business.  Of  these  sessions,  prob¬ 
ably  the  one  bearing  most  directly  on  the  industries  to 
which  this  journal  is  specifically  devoted  was  the  Graphic 
Arts  Association  Department,  which  met  from  two  to  five 
o’clock  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons. 

Graphic  Arts  Association  Department. 

The  general  trend  of  the  discussions  at  these  two  ses¬ 
sions  was  along  the  lines  of  creative  selling  as  a  means  of 
building  up  the  industry  so  that  it  may  attain  the  position 
which  its  importance  in  the  business  world  demands.  This 
was  emphasized  in  the  two  addresses  on  Monday  afternoon, 
the  first  by  H.  A.  Gatchell,  of  Gatchell  &  Manning,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  “  What  the  Graphic  Arts  Department  Can  Do 
to  Help  the  Photoengravers  ”;  the  second  by  Joseph  A. 
Borden,  secretary  of  the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America,  on  “  The  Work  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  Interests  of  the  Advertiser.”  Inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Borden’s  address  sets  forth  the  particulars  of  the  three- 
year  campaign,  the  results  of  which  will,  without  question, 
be  of  untold  benefit  to  each  and  every  branch  and  individual 
connected  with  the  allied  industries,  it  is  reproduced  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

“  Fine  engravings  can  not  be  bought  by  the  square  foot,” 
was  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gatchel.  He  urged  that  it 
was  time  for  engravers  to  prove  that  they  have  the  imag¬ 
ination  to  conceive  result-producing  work  and  the  ability 
to  put  it  into  the  best  form  for  economical  and  effective  busi¬ 
ness  use.  “  It  is  time,”  he  said,  “  that  the  photoengraver 
should  show  by  the  quality  of  his  product  and  the  efficiency 
of  his  business  methods  that  photoengravers  are  taking 
their  rightful  place  among  the  leading  factors  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  world,  that  together  with  advertising  men  and  print¬ 
ers  they  form  a  great  trinity  of  success  in  the  business 
world.” 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  printing  and  its  allied  interests 
represent  the  branch  of  advertising  that  has  the  largest 
investment  at  stake,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  two  sessions  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Association 
Department  was  not  much  larger  than  it  was.  Probably  this 
is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  many  printers  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  the  study  of  direct-by-mail  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  many  of  them  found  their  way  into  the  Direct-Mail 
Advertising  Department.  A  movement  was  started  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  two  departments,  and  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  by  those  present  at  the  Graphic  Arts  section  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  full 
power  to  act  and  work  out  a  plan  for  the  amalgamation 
which  would  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  identity  of  the 
graphic  arts  in  the  associated  clubs.  That  this  will  be  done 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  is  assured  by  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  official  board  of  the  department  elected  for  the 
coming  year,  which  consists  of  the  following:  Chairman, 
John  R.  Demarest,  of  the  Wilson  H.  Lee  Company,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  vice-chairman,  E.  W.  Houser,  presi¬ 
dent,  Barnes-Crosby  Company,  Chicago;  secretary,  Joseph 
A.  Borden,  United  Typothetas  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  608  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago ;  treasurer,  Charles 
Paulus,  147  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city.  Executive 
Committee:  The  officers  and  Robert  C.  Fay,  advertising 
director,  Chicago  Paper  Company,  Chicago;  F.  A.  Ringler, 
F.  A.  Ringler  Company,  207  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  New 
York  city;  Earl  R.  Britt,  Britt  Printing  &  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis.  Representatives  on  the  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Commission:  H.  H.  Cooke,  627  West  Forty-third  street, 
New  York  city;  Fred  W.  Gage,  Gage  Printing  Company, 
Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan;  John  R.  Demarest. 

An  event  of  great  interest,  which  took  place  at  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  session  of  the  Direct-Mail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  was  the  awarding  of  the  “Acorn  Trophy,” 
given  by  the  Chicago  Paper  Company  to  the  printer  who 
has  done  the  best  advertising  of  his  own  business  during 
the  past  year.  The  successful  contestant  was  The  Robert 
Smith  Printing  Company,  of  Lansing,  Michigan. 

National  Exhibit. 

Even  this  brief  review  of  the  convention  would  remain 
incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the  National  Exhibit 
of  Advertising,  which,  it  may  well  be  said,  “  recorded 
achievement.”  Every  phase  of  advertising  was  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  importance  of  the  printer  as  a  producer 
of  business  literature  was  in  evidence  in  almost  every  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  may  be  worked  out 
by  the  officials  of  the  associated  clubs  by  which  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  exhibit  can  be  extended  to  a  still 
greater  number  of  individuals  throughout  the  country. 

New  Officers. 

W.  C.  D’Arcy,  of  St.  Louis,  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  position  of  president  of  the  associated  clubs.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  other  officers,  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  constitution  whereby  six  vice-presidents,  five  from  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  United  States  and  one  from  Canada,  will 
constitute  the  National  Executive  Committee,  with  the 
president  of  the  associated  clubs,  the  secretary-treasurer, 
the  retiring  president  and  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission.  The  vice-presidents  elected  were:  First  dis¬ 
trict,  George  W.  Hopkins,  of  New  York;  second  district, 
Charles  W.  Mears,  of  Cleveland;  third  district,  E.  T.  Mere¬ 
dith,  of  Des  Moines;  fourth  district,  Arthur  G.  Newmyer, 
of  New  Orleans;  fifth  district,  G.  Harold  Powell,  of  Los 
Angeles;  sixth  district  (Canada),  William  G.  Rook,  of 
Toronto.  P.  S.  Florea  was  reelected  secretary-treasurer. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


More  Manufacturing  Space  for  Miller 
Saw-Trimmer  Company. 

The  Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  Miller  platen-press  feeder 
and  Miller  saw-trimmer,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  add  fifty  per  cent  to  its 
manufacturing  space  in  order  to  care 
for  the  expanding  business. 

F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company 
Issues  New  Catalogue. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  received 
the  new  catalogue  of  printers’,  electro¬ 
typers’,  stereotypers’  and  engravers’ 
equipment  manufactured  by  the  F. 
Wesel  Manufacturing  Company,  72  to 
80  Cranberry  street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York  city.  All  the  items  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  by  that  company  are 
listed,  illustrated  and  priced  in  this 
book,  which  should  be  on  the  desk  of 
every  buying  printer. 

Gray  and  Benjamin,  Advertising 
Counselors,  Unite. 

An  item  of  interest  to  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  technical  prod¬ 
ucts  is  the  association  of  Ainslie  A. 
Gray  and  Charles  L.  Benjamin  in  the 
business  of  technical  and  trade  adver¬ 
tising.  Both  gentlemen  have  served 
many  years  in  various  technical  fields 
and  their  services  should,  therefore, 
prove  valuable  to  the  advertiser  in 
those  fields.  The  offices  of  Gray  &  Ben¬ 
jamin  are  at  301  Transportation  build¬ 
ing,  Chicago. 

Ex-Foreman  Signally  Honored  After 
Fifty  Years  of  Service. 

Franklin  D.  Freeman  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  foremanship  of  the 
E.  L.  Freeman  Company,  printers, 
Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  after 
fifty  years  of  continuous  service  with 
that  firm.  In  recognition  of  his  long 
and  faithful  connection  with  the  firm, 
Mr.  Freeman  was  called  to  the  office 
recently  and  presented  with  a  solid 
gold  Knights  Templar  charm  and  a 
pipe.  Fifty  years  with  one  house  is 
quite  a  long  time,  and  The  Inland 


Printer  is  interested  in  knowing  if 
any  of  its  readers  have  equaled  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  record. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Freeman  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  city  council  of  Central  Falls. 

Makers  of  Gummed  Papers  to  Culti¬ 
vate  Soil  Adjacent  to  Factory. 

Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  gummed  papers,  have  started  culti¬ 
vating  eight  acres  of  land  adjoining 
their  factory  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
This  property  is  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  has  been  divided  up  and 
fenced  off  for  the  use  of  the  employees. 

The  employees  recently  presented 
the  company  with  a  flag.  Many  visi¬ 
tors  from  neighboring  factories  were 
present  when  the  event  of  raising  the 
flag  was  solemnized  on  May  26  with 
a  very  pretty  and  interesting  cere¬ 
mony.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Twomey,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Peddie  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  gave  a  delightful  and  stirring 
address. 

California  Press  Association  Holds 
Successful  Session. 

Members  of  the  California  Press 
Association  journeyed  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley  for  their  1917  meeting,  May 
19  to  26,  and  from  advices  furnished 
The  Inland  Printer  by  F.  W.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  president,  spent  an  interesting, 
enjoyable  and  profitable  week  amid 
beautiful  scenery. 

Saturday,  May  19,  to  Monday,  May 
21,  inclusive,  were  devoted  to  recrea¬ 
tion,  but  on  Tuesday  the  meeting  got 
down  to  business  in  real  earnest  and 
with  short  periods  of  relaxation  kept 
busy  to  the  end  of  the  week. 

A  line  on  the  character  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  may  be  had  from  the  various  ad¬ 
dresses  and  discussions. 

“  Taxing  Advertising  Receipts,” 
“  Freedom  of  the  Press,”  “  The  Pub¬ 
licity  Agent,”  “  Libel  Laws,”  “  The 
Cost  of  News-print,”  “  The  Cost  of 
Government,”  “  How  to  Get  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  etc.,  prove  that  the  membership 
got  down  to  brass  tacks. 


It’s  Now  the  Jaenecke- Ault 
Company. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
change  in  name  of  The  Jaenecke  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Company,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  to  the  Jaenecke-Ault  Company, 
the  change  having  been  made  upon  the 
acquisition  of  the  entire  control  of  the 
concern  by  the  present  management, 
headed  by  Charles  H.  Ault,  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  In  the  announce¬ 
ment  sent  to  the  trade,  Mr.  Ault  states 
that  “  with  increased  capital  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities  for  serving  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  we  solicit  the  continuance  of 
your  esteemed  patronage.” 

San  Francisco  Branch  of  Keystone 
Type  Foundry  in  New  Quarters. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  opinion 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  typefound¬ 
ers  is  a  reflection  from  a  like  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  printers  —  and  it  is  logical 
to  base  an  opinion  on  that  —  the  print¬ 
ers  of  the  coast  are  busy.  At  any 
event,  they  have  bought  type  and 
equipment  of  the  Keystone  Type 
Foundry’s  San  Francisco  branch  re¬ 
cently  at  a  rate  which  necessitated 
larger  quarters.  The  house  is  now 
located  at  638  Mission  street,  which, 
according  to  our  recollection,  is  the 
location  of  a  number  of  Frisco’s 
printing-plants  and  might  well  be 
termed  “  Printers’  Row.” 

E.  W.  Vaughan  Joins  “Monitor” 
Staff  at  Baltimore. 

The  Monitor  Controller  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  manufacturer 
of  automatic  electric-control  devices 
for  all  purposes,  announces  that  E. 
Wesley  Vaughan  has  joined  the  sales 
organization  of  its  New  York  city 
office  under  Joseph  Frese,  manager. 
Mr.  Vaughan  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  field  and  in  the  electrical¬ 
contracting  business  also. 

The  company  also  announces  the 
opening  of  a  new  office  at  718  Ellicott 
square,  Buffalo,  New  York,  under  the 
direction  of  William  G.  Merowit.  This 
office  will  have  charge  of  business  in 
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the  western  New  York  territory  and 
the  Canadian  territory  adjacent  to  To¬ 
ronto  and  Hamilton.  Mr.  Merowit  is 
particularly  qualified  to  serve  Monitor 
System  customers  because  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  active  experience  in  the  industry. 

To  Teach  Practical  English,  Especially 
for  Printers,  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
announces  the  appointment  of  John 
T.  Hoyle,  managing  editor  of  The  Fra 


John  T.  Koyle 


magazine,  to  the  position  of  professor 
of  practical  English  in  the  School  of 
Applied  Industries.  Mr.  Hoyle,  who 
will  develop  the  courses  in  English  for 
printers,  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  all  branches  of  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  work,  and  brings  to  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  a  sound  English  and  classical 
education.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Hamilton  (Alta.)  Collegiate  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Rochester.  He 
enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
famous  Elbert  Hubbard,  with  whom 
he  was  associated  for  many  years  in 
the  production  of  Roycroft  books.  Mr. 
Hoyle  is  the  editor  of  the  “  Complete 
Works  of  Elbert  Hubbard,”  in  four¬ 
teen  volumes,  as  well  as  a  writer  on 
advertising  and  related  subjects. 

Electrotypers  Meet  in  New  York. 

The  Eastern  Division  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Electrotypers 
held  a  most  important  meeting  in  New 
York  city  on  June  2.  President  Harris 
B.  Hatch,  of  the  international  associa¬ 
tion,  presided,  and  W.  T.  Timmons,  of 
New  York  city,  acted  as  secretary. 
August  D.  Robrahn,  of  Chicago,  the 
statistician  of  the  organization,  and 
Frank  H.  Clark,  of  Cleveland,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Publicity  Committee,  were 


among  the  western  representatives 
present,  while  F.  A.  Ringler  and  Ed¬ 
win  Flower  represented  the  veteran 
electro  typers  of  the  East. 

Instructive  papers  were  read  on  spe¬ 
cial  features  of  the  business.  The 
question  of  charges  for  the  electrotyp¬ 
ing  of  advertising  matter  brought  out 
the  principal  discussion,  and  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  prices  for  electrotypes  of  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  on  wood  was  finally 
adopted  unanimously.  The  question 
of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  less 
than  forty-eight  hours  a  week  was 
voted  down. 

As  a  result  of  the  desire  for  further 
efficiency  and  a  more  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  intricate  problems  in 
chemistry  and  metallurgy,  it  was  voted 
unanimously  that  the  association  em¬ 
ploy  an  expert  chemist  to  work  at 
electrotyping  problems  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  under  the  Commissioner  of  Stand¬ 
ards  in  the  government  laboratories  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Frederick  N.  Withey  New  Secretary 

Franklin- Typothetse  of  Chicago. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Frank- 
lin-Typothetse  of  Chicago  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Frederick 
N.  Withey  as  secretary.  Mr.  Withey 
comes  to  the  organization  well  equipped 
for  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the 
printing  business,  serving  in  various 
capacities,  and  has  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  the  work  of  different  trade 
and  commercial  organizations,  chau- 
tauquas,  lyceum  work  and  advertising. 
For  some  time  he  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  a  newspaper.  Educated  for 
one  of  the  professions,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  organization  work,  and  in 
connection  with  that  work  has  devoted 
a  great  amount  of  time  to  public 
speaking.  His  work  in  connection 
with  the  organization  and  promotion 
of  the  Military  Training  Camps  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  especially  successful,  that 
organization  having  been  officially  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  War  Department.  This 
training  and  experience  should  make 
him  a  valuable  addition  to  the  forces 
of  the  Chicago  organization. 

The  Executive  Board  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  R.  B.  Nel¬ 
son  as  auditor  and  cost  expert.  Mr. 
Nelson  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,, 
formerly  serving  as  accountant  with 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  has  also 
been  connected  with  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  He  will  devote  his  efforts  toward 
auditing  and  standardizing  the  cost 
systems  of  the  members  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  members  at  the  regular 


noon-day  meeting  and  luncheon  on 
Thursday,  June  21.  At  the  same  meet¬ 
ing,  Robert  C.  Fay,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Paper  Company, 
told  of  the  recent  contest  of  printers’ 
advertising  campaigns  conducted  by 
his  company,  and  also  urged  the  print¬ 
ers  to  devote  their  energies  to  direct- 
by-mail  advertising,  thereby  creating 
a  market  for  their  product  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  close  competition  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  work. 

Spacing  Frame  for  Compositors. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  of  a 
simple  little  device  recently  perfected 
and  patented  by  E.  Vernon  Bullock, 
a  Los  Angeles,  California,  printer,  for 
simplifying  the  spacing  of  type-forms 
to  a  fixed  or  uniform  size.  The  inven¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  collapsible  steel 
frame,  with  a  movable  cross-bar,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fitted  inside  the  upturned 
edges  of  the  ordinary  pan  galley  used 
by  compositors,  and  is  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  different  sizes  to  fit  the 
standard  galleys  now  in  use. 

Although  so  fastened  at  the  corners 
as  to  enable  their  being  taken  apart, 
the  head  and  side  bars  remain  sta¬ 
tionary,  but  the  cross-bar  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  one  position  to  another, 
to  give  the  desired  pica  measurement 
from  the  head.  The  side  bars  are 
cross-grooved  on  the  upper  side,  on  an 
even-pica  plan,  and  it  is  into  these 
grooves  that  the  cross-bar  is  fitted 
snugly  at  each  end.  The  teeth  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  grooves  are  stamped  with 
the  measurement,  and  hence  it  re¬ 
quires  only  a  glance  to  enable  the  bar’s 
being  placed  at  the  desired  position. 


The  device  may  be  used  to  gage  the 
spacing-out  of  any  form  to  a  desired 
length,  but  is  especially  intended  for 
advertisement  and  book  forms.  By 
setting  the  cross-bar  at  the  proper 
point,  the  form  is  built  out  to  that 
measurement,  and  may  be  evenly  and 
solidly  spaced  to  a  fixed  length,  with- 
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out  the  almost  constant  use  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  line-gage.  In  this  way,  also, 
the  book-page  or  form  is  sure  to  reach 
the  make-up  man  in  such  shape  as  to 
require  no  spacing  out  by  him.  The 
device  is  expected  to  be  especially  ser¬ 
viceable  also  for  forms  requiring  a 
border. 

Patriotic  Poster  Contest. 

The  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Company 
announces  to  the  large  number  of  con¬ 


states  and  Canada,  and  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  readers  who  have  not  already 
signified  their  intention  to  enter,  and 
who  are  not  familiar  with  this  $350 
prize  contest,  send  to  the  company  for 
instructions.  The  conditions  allow 
anybody  to  enter  who  is  putting  out 
a  flag  sticker  or  something  of  that  na¬ 
ture  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  making  a  new  one,  because 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the 


prehensive,  as  it  is  subdivided  into 
many  more  departments  than  any  of 
the  preceding  statements. 

The  circulating  library  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  has  been  serving 
a  worthy  purpose.  The  various  papers 
comprising  the  library  are  sent  to  local 
secretaries,  to  be  read  before  their  reg¬ 
ular  meetings.  While  this  library  con¬ 
sists  of  a  great  many  papers  covering 
numerous  subjects,  several  of  the  local 
organizations  have  already  used  all  the 


testants  who  have  signified  their  in¬ 
tention  to  enter  the  Patriotic  Poster 
Contest  that  they  have  been  able  to 
secure  as  judges  three  such  prominent 
authorities  as  Arthur  S.  Allen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts;  G.  F.  Kalkhoff,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Employing  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  and  John  Clyde 
Oswald,  of  the  Oswald  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  city.  All  three 
of  these  gentlemen  are  well  known  in 
the  printing  trade,  and,  in  choosing 
them,  the  Ideal  Company  feels  that  it 
will  meet  with  the  heartiest  approval 
of  all  who  enter  the  contest. 

The  company  also  advises  us  that 
the  success  of  the  contest  is  assured, 
as  it  has  already  entered  on  the  list 
of  contestants  a  large  number  of 
printers,  etc.,  throughout  the  United 


emblem  you  are  now  putting  out  is  of 
a  standard  to  be  adjudged  a  prize, 
based  on  the  general  attractiveness, 
artistic  quality  of  the  design  and  as 
a  specimen  of  printing,  it  will  be 
awarded  one  of  the  three  prizes. 

News  Notes  from  United  Typothetse 
and  Franklin  Clubs. 

An  erroneous  statement  was  re¬ 
cently  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
Composite  Statement  of  Cost  of  Pro¬ 
duction  for  the  year  1916  had  been 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Typothetas  and  Franklin  Clubs  of 
America.'  This  statement  is  now  be¬ 
ing  compiled  at  national  headquarters 
and  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  it 
is  completed.  The  1916  Composite 
Statement  will  exceed  any  previous 
one  and  will  be  more  complete  and  corn- 


topics.  It  is  expected  that  within  a 
very  short  space  of  time  additional 
papers  will  be  prepared  and  that  this 
service  will  be  extended  to  a  good  many 
more  local  associations  which  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  library  in  the 
past. 

An  evidence  of  the  service  rendered 
the  members  of  the  organization  and 
the  general  printing  fraternity  was 
shown  in  the  prompt  action  taken  by 
the  Legislative  Committee  in  recent 
legislation  materially  affecting  the 
printing  business,  when  this  commit¬ 
tee,  through  its  counsel,  Hon.  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Ommen,  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Local  printers’  associations 
are  also  commended  for  their  action 
in  sending  representatives  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  protest  against  certain 
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measures  which  seemed  unfair  to  the 
printing  business.  A  more  valuable 
service  to  the  entire  craft  could  not 
have  been  performed  in  any  other  way 
than  through  this  cooperative  effort 
made  possible  by  the  organization. 

“  Prosperity  and  the  Printer,”  book 
7  of  the  Business  Service  Series  Li¬ 
brary,  has  just  been  sent  out  from 
national  headquarters  to  the  entire 
membership  and  is  indeed  an  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlet. .  The  writer  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  introduction.  Printers 
should  not  overlook  reading  this  pam¬ 
phlet.  We  understand  non-members  of 
the  organization  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  few  remaining  copies  if  they 
will  write  national  headquarters  im¬ 
mediately. 

Paper  Companies  Entertain 
Printer-  Customer  s . 

The  dinner  and  program  given  in 
the  Louis  XVI  room  of  the  Sherman 
House,  June  7,  by  the  Dearborn  Paper 
Company  and  the  Swigart  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  to  over  four  hundred  Chicago 
printers,  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
kind  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  reports,  proved  quite  a 
success  in  every  way. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  order 
when  every  one  present  joined  in  sing¬ 
ing  “America.”  William  F.  Hirst,  of 
the  Swigart  Paper  Company,  as  toast¬ 
master,  made  the  address  of  welcome. 
In  his  talk,  Mr.  Hirst  called  attention 
to  the  watchword  of  the  meeting, 
“  Cooperation,”  and  explained  that 
such  meetings  had  been  held  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  and 
that  they  were  endorsed  by  the  print¬ 
ers’  organizations  everywhere. 

The  first  speaker  was  Norman  W. 
Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Hammer- 
mill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  talked  of  the  manufacture 
of  sulphite  paper,  conditions  of  its 
production  and  the  increased  expense 
of  manufacture  in  all  lines  of  business. 
Mr.  Wilson  received  a  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
when  he  presented  facts  to  show  the 
increased  cost  of  materials  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  next  gentleman  to  address  the 
assembly  was  J.  Harry  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  Franklin-Typothetae. 
Joseph  A.  Borden,  national  secretary 
of  the  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America,  followed  Mr.  Jones 
and  made  a  heart-to-heart  talk  to  the 
assembled  printers.  He  was  applauded 
again  and  again  for  his  suggestions  to 
sell  printing  on  creative  lines  —  sell¬ 
ing  the  idea,  not  merely  asking  to  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  job. 


The  next  speaker  was  C.  W.  Chabot, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Hammer- 
mill  Paper  Company,  who  displayed 
portfolios,  holding  printed  samples 
pertaining  to  forty-two  different  lines 
of  business,  pointing  out  the  value  of 
having  printed  samples  bearing  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  line  of  business  of  the 
customer  called  upon  when  soliciting 
business. 

The  spirit  of  good  fellowship  was 
manifest  in  every  corner  of  the  room, 
and,  in  departing,  everybody  shook 
hands  with  everybody  else  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  meeting  one  of  the  finest 
they  ever  attended. 

Charles  D.  Palmer  Completes  His 
Work  with  the  Intertype. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Intertype  Corporation,  held 
on  Tuesday,  June  12,  Charles  D. 
Palmer  tendered  his  resignation  as 
president.  In  tendering  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Palmer  said  in  part: 

“  In  June,  1915,  my  physician  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  I  ought  to  take  about 
six  months’  rest  from  business  cares. 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  I  had  as¬ 
sured  many  individuals  connected  with 
the  then  International  Typesetting 
Machine  Company,  who  were  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  should  not  seek 
positions  elsewhere,  and  had  also 
assured  the  banking  institutions,  cred¬ 
itors  of  that  company,  whom  I  repre¬ 
sented,  that  while  I  was  not  in  any 
way  certain  as  to  the  method  by  which 
a  reorganization  of  that  company 
would  be  effected,  I  was  certain  that 
such  a  reorganization  would  be  con¬ 
summated. 

“  As  many  of  these  individuals  had 
based  their  plans  on  this  assurance,  I 
did  not  feel  justified  in  then  taking 
the  rest  which  my  physician  advised. 

“  From  that  date  I  was  thereafter 
continuously  actively  engaged  on  the 
work  of  the  receivership,  and  subse¬ 
quently  took,  as  you  are  aware,  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  reorganization  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  this  cor¬ 
poration,  the  presidency  of  which  I  ac¬ 
cepted.  Since  the  latter  date,  February 
4,  1916,  I  have,  barring  about  three 
weeks  last  year,  been  continuously  oc¬ 
cupied  with  its  affairs. 

“  I  feel  that  the  business  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  condition  in  which  I  may, 
without  criticism,  turn  its  manage¬ 
ment  over  to  some  one  else.  I  beg  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  prompt 
response  that  has  been  made  on  every 
occasion  by  each  member  of  the  board 
to  whom  I  have  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
plied  for  advice  or  assistance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  corporation’s  affairs.” 

In  anticipation  of  this  action,  Mr. 


Palmer  early  last  August  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  board  the  election  of 
H.  R.  Swartz  as  vice-president.  Mr. 
Swartz,  who  for  some  months  preced¬ 
ing  had  been  the  company’s  treasurer, 
and  who  is  a  successful  business  man 
of  wide  experience,  has  thus  for  over 
the  past  year  been  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  development 
of  the  corporation’s  policy  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Palmer’s  resignation  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Mr.  Swartz  was  elected 
president. 

Printers  in  Vanguard  of  the  Army  of 
Patriots. 

The  Inland  Printer  may  be  preju¬ 
diced  in  the  matter,  but  doubts  if  any 
line  of  business  making  up  our  com¬ 
plex  economic  scheme  has  so  far  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  nation  in  the 
present  crisis  than  the  printers.  From 
Aaron  Smith,  the  one-armed  printer, 
publisher  and  business  manager  of  the 
Farm  Educator,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
who  has  volunteered  his  services  in 
any  capacity  to  Uncle  Sam,  to  John 
Eldred,  Laporte,  Indiana,  printer,  who 
invested  the  savings  of  a  lifetime, 
$10,000,  in  Liberty  bonds,  printers  are 
doing  their  bit  with  a  vengeance  all 
along  the  line. 

The  International  Typographical 
Union  has  subscribed  for  $50,000 
worth  of  Liberty  bonds. 

Many  local  unions  have  purchased 
bonds,  some  for  their  local  organiza¬ 
tions,  others  for  members,  and  still 
others  have  bought  bonds  to  sell  to 
members  on  payments  as  low  as  $1 
per  week. 

Jersey  City  Typographical  Union, 
No.  94,  at  its  meeting  of  June  7,  voted 
to  pay  all  dues  and  assessments  of  any 
of  its  members  called  to  the  colors.  It 
will  also  take  care  of  payments  for 
bonds  of  those  who  purchase  and  are 
then  selected  for  the  army.  The  offi¬ 
cers  reported  at  the  meeting  that  the 
membership  would  subscribe  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $7,000  worth  of  bonds. 

Members  of  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  local  typographical  union  to  the 
number  of  twenty  have  volunteered  to 
serve  in  the  army,  of  which  number 
seven  were  accepted  by  the  recruiting 
officers.  This  union  has  also  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  and  has 
made  provision  to  take  care  of  its  sol¬ 
dier  members  in  the  matter  of  their 
dues,  assessments  and  otherwise. 

St.  Louis  Typographical  Union,  at 
its  last  meeting,  adopted  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  that  organization 
was  not  opposed  to  any  war  in  which 
the  United  States  was  involved,  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  are  wars  and  other 
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wars  —  wars  brought  about  by  grasp¬ 
ing  rulers  of  autocracies  and  wars 
entered  into  by  our  great  democracy 
to  uphold  the  principle  of  democracy 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.  St.  Louis 
union  printers,  through  their  organ¬ 
ization,  purchased  Liberty  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $5,000. 

The  Chicago  union  also  bought 
$5,000  worth  of  bonds  and  will  sell 
them  to  members  on  payments  of  $1 
per  week. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


employees,  who  buy  them  from  the 
employers  on  nominal  payments  within 
the  reach  of  all.  To  mention  all  of 
these  specifically  would  require  pages, 
which,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  have 
to  spare  at  this  time. 

The  Sackett  &  Wilhelms  Corpora¬ 
tion,  lithographers  and  printers, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  financed  the 
purchase  of  Liberty  bonds  for  many 
of  its  employees  on  the  basis  of  $1 
weekly  payments.  This  was  done  to 
provide  a  means  by  which  employees 
who  wanted  bonds,  but  who  could  not 


with  more  or  less  bravado.  The  “  mug¬ 
ging  ”  over,  all  journeyed  to  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Tom,  to  the  top  of  which  they 
were  hoisted  on  the  incline  railway. 
The  first  thing  to  be  absorbed  upon 
gaining  the  summit  was  a  gorgeous 
panorama,  while  the  second  absorption 
was  made  up  of  crab-flakes  and  soup, 
and,  last,  dessert  and  coffee,  with 
many  odds  and  ends  of  importance 
scattered  in  between. 

At  3:30  in  the  afternoon,  the  party 
descended  and  made  its  way  to  the 
plant  of  the  Chemical  Paper  Manufac- 


Members  of  the  Worcester  Typothetae  Outside  the  Paper-Mill  of  the  Crocker-McElwain  Company,  which  They 
Visited  as  Guests  of  that  Company  and  The  Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Company. 


Austin,  Texas,  and  many  other  local 
unions  have  subscribed  to  the  loan  in 
varying  amounts,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  membership,  and  have  made 
provision  for  the  care  of  members 
called  to  the  colors  in  like  manner  as 
those  mentioned  above. 

In  an  address  before  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Labor  Council  recently,  John  L. 
McNab  said: 

“Heretofore,  government  bonds 
were  to  be  found  only  in  the  vaults 
of  banks  or  in  the  safe-deposit  boxes 
of  the  rich.  Now  the  toiler  and  the 
child  with  a  savings-bank  account  may 
become  a  bondholder  and  so  contribute 
to  the  Government  they  love  so  well  in 
its  hour  of  need. 

“  Government  bonds  are  the  safest 
and  richest  investment  in  the  world,” 
he  continued.  “  Banks  may  fail,  but 
the  Government  is  here  to  stay.  They 
may  be  exchanged  for  cash  in  the 
open  markets  of  the  world  at  any  hour 
of  the  day.  Spanish-American  war 
bonds,  issued  at  par,  sold  two  years 
ago  for  111  cents  on  the  dollar.” 

Thus,  the  attitude  of  the  labor  end 
of  the  printing  business  is  indicated 
as  radical  —  radically  patriotic.  The 
capitalistic  end  is  also  doing  its  bit. 
Many  printing  concerns  have  bought 
bonds  for  their  own  vaults  and  for 


make  payments  in  accordance  with 
government  requirements,  might  get 
them. 

The  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Company, 
manufacturer  of  ink  and  varnishes, 
acted  in  like  capacity  for  its  employ¬ 
ees,  as  did  many  others. 

Members  of  Worcester  Typothetae 
Visit  Holyoke  Paper  Mills. 

On  the  morning  of  June  12,  motor 
cars  left  Worcester,  Mass.,  bearing  the 
Typothetae  of  that  city  to  Holyoke, 
where  the  members  visited  the  mills 
of  the  Crocker-McElwain  Company, 
manufacturers  of  bond-papers,  and 
the  Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  printers  arrived  at  the 
Crocker  mill  early  and  were  welcomed 
by  a  reception  committee  from  both 
mills.  The  party  was  escorted  through 
this  mill  in  groups  and  initiated  into 
the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  paper¬ 
making,  from  the  sorting  of  the  rags 
to  the  point  where  the  finished  sheets 
are  neatly  packed  and  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
abroad.  The  enthusiastic  exponents 
of  the  graphic  arts  later  emerged  from 
the  recesses  of  the  mammoth  plant 
and  immediately  divided  their  atten¬ 
tion  between  a  prodigal  sun  and  the 
lens  of  a  camera,  which  they  faced 


turing  Company,  where  further  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  glimpses  were 
had  of  the  papermaking  processes. 
Here,  cover-papers  and  many  special¬ 
ties  were  beheld  in  the  various  stages 
of  manufacture,  and  at  5 : 30  p.m.,  amid 
cheers,  the  tired,  but  happy  and  wiser, 
printers  returned  to  Worcester. 

The  trip  was  arranged  by  the 
Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Company,  of 
Worcester. 

Baltimore  Craftsmen  Hold  Last 
Meeting  of  Season. 

The  last  and  most  important  meet¬ 
ing,  until  fall,  of  the  Baltimore  Club 
of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  June  11.  The  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  New  York  club  to  the 
local  members  to  be  its  guests  at 
the  annual  outing  at  Coney  Island  was 
accepted.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  to  visit  the  Philadelphia  crafts¬ 
men’s  annual  outing  on  June  23.  The 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  J.  Irvine 
Lyle,  of  New  York.  His  subject  was 
“  The  Sanitation  of  Printing  Estab¬ 
lishments.”  The  lecture  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  stereopticon  views,  and 
proved  a  treat  to  the  members. 

The  club’s  annual  field  day  was 
staged  at  Prospect  Park.  It  started 
with  a  whoop  and  a  roar  at  exactly  2 
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p.m.  on  Saturday,  June  16.  A  large 
contingent  from  Philadelphia  joined 
the  forces  from  Baltimore,  and  a  base¬ 
ball  team  was  picked  from  the  visitors 
to  battle  the  one  from  the  local  club. 

After  the  baseball  game,  other  ath¬ 
letic  contests,  for  which  the  local  club 
had  provided  prizes,  were  indulged  in 
by  all  present.  Then  there  was  a  good, 
old-time  Maryland  fish  and  chicken 
dinner  served  at  five-thirty  at  Pospi- 
sil’s  restaurant,  which  all  enjoyed. 

The  New  York  Master  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Launches  Monthly  Paper. 

The  Master  Printers’  Record  is  the 
name  of  a  twenty-four-page  monthly 
paper  recently  started  by  The  New 
York  Master  Printers’  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  detailed 
exploitation  of  the  association’s  activi¬ 
ties  than  is  possible  in  the  trade  papers 
of  national  scope. 

The  publication  will  take  the  place 
of  all  the  literature  now  being  sent  to 
the  membership  each  month ;  will 
carry  the  notice  of  the  next  meeting 
after  date  of  each  issue,  as  well  as  a 
report  of  the  previous  meeting;  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  trade  interest,  such  as 
laws  enacted  or  under  discussion  at 
Albany;  city  regulations;  new  activi¬ 
ties  inaugurated  by  the  association, 
etc.  In  addition,  it  will  carry  the 
monthly  credit  protection  and  infor¬ 
mation  bulletin ;  a  membership  list 
and  a  classified  directory  kept  right 
up  to  date. 

The  association  offers,  to  members 
only,  quarter-page  advertising  space 
at  the  rate  of  $25  per  year  each.  No 
more  advertising  will  be  sold  in  the 
publication. 

National  Editorial  Association  at 
Minneapolis,  July  9  to  12. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association 
will  convene  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
on  Monday  morning,  July  9,  at  nine- 
thirty,  in  the  convention  hall  of  Hotel 
West,  where  headquarters  have  been 
established. 

The  war  situation  will  in  no  wise 
affect  this  great  gathering.  While  it 
is  true  that  some  organizations  of  a 
national  character  have  abandoned 
their  1917  program,  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  is  not  a  spectacular 
display  of  pageantry,  but  a  business 
organization,  and  the  plans  arranged 
for  the  meeting  more  than  six  months 
ago  will  be  carried  out.  The  conven¬ 
tion  will  prove  a  patriotic  meeting  that 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  history 
as  an  event  of  unusual  significance. 
There  is  no  more  potent  factor  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 


and  the  press  of  this  country  will  be 
conspicuous  in  the  final  adjustments 
that  must  follow  a  great  world’s  war, 
and  it  becomes  every  one  of  us  to  learn 
and  know  more  about  our  friendly 
neighbors  to  the  north. 

Three  and  one-half  days  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  transacting  the  business  of 
the  organization  at  Minneapolis,  with 
brief  respite  between  some  of  the  ses¬ 


sions  for  taking  in  the  sights  in  and 
about  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Problems  of  editorial  and  business 
management  will  be  dealt  with  exhaus¬ 
tively,  and  those  in  attendance  will 
have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  some  of 
the  most  noted  men  in  the  profession. 
H.  B.  Rouse  &  Company  Contribute 
Valuable  New  Device  to  the 
Printing  Business. 

In  developing,  manufacturing  and 
placing  on  the  market  The  Rouse 
Roller  Fan,  H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co.,  2214 
Ward  street,  Chicago,  manufacturers 
of  labor-saving  equipment  for  print¬ 
ers,  have  satisfied  a  long-felt  want. 

The  use  of  electric  fans  to  keep  the 
rollers  of  a  press  in  good  condition 
during  hot  weather,  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  eliminate  the  losses  due 
to  delays  caused  by  rollers  melting,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  the  rollers  them¬ 
selves,  is  not  a  new  idea. 

However,  the  cost  of  motor  fans,  as 
well  as  the  expense  for  current  to  oper¬ 
ate  them,  is  an  item  of  importance.  On 
the  Rouse  press  fan,  on  which  patents 
have  been  recently  granted,  no  electric 
current  or  wires  are  necessary.  The 
press  runs  the  fan.  It  is  made  to 
clamp  onto  the  main  gear  guard  of 
various  models  of  Miehle  presses,  the 
power  being  transmitted  from  the 
press  to  the  fan  by  the  medium  of  a 
small  belt,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
which  appears  on  this  page. 


Those  printers  who  are  interested  in 
maintaining  their  cool-weather  pro¬ 
duction  without  roller  trouble  during 
hot  weather,  should  write  the  Rouse 
company  for  details,  prices,  etc. 


Some  Recent  Incorporations. 

Henry  Alden,  Inc.,  printers,  publishers,  mov¬ 
ing  pictures,  films,  602  West  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-ninth  street,  Manhattan,  New  York. 


Rollers  Cool  in  Hot  Weather. 

Capital,  $75,000.  Incorporators:  W.  N.  H. 
Blackford,  A.  Newcomb,  W.  P.  Shafer. 

Airtravel  Corporation,  publishers  magazines 
and  books,  Manhattan,  New  York.  Capital, 
$5,000.  Incorporators:  Anselm  P.  Anderson, 
Thomas  E.  Huser,  K.  R.  Norton. 

Duell  Linotyping  Company,  Inc.,  linotyping, 
printing  and  electrotyping,  Manhattan,  New 
York.  Capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators:  E.  A. 
Johnson,  M.  W.  and  R.  Schwartz,  1005  Hoe 
avenue,  Bronx. 

Corrugated  Fibre  Mills,  Inc.,  paper,  corru¬ 
gated  and  fiber  board,  27  Pine  street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators: 
J.  B.  Golan,  L.  Levine,  J.  C.  Cassett. 

Capital  Publishers,  Inc.,  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  Capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators :  J. 
Townsend  Russell,  Brooklyn  ;  M.  Carroll,  J.  W. 
Bryan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gotham  Press,  Inc.,  job  and  book  printers, 
225  West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York  city. 
Capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators :  M.  Wolfe, 
A.  Wolfe,  B.  Wolfe. 

The  Keale  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland.  Capital, 
$4,000.  Incorporator:  William  E.  Keale. 

The  McLean  Company,  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators:  H.  A. 
Hobart,  E.  E.  Wetzel,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
A.  M.  Buchall,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  National  Home  Furnishers  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  printing  and  advertising,  Manhattan, 
New  York.  Capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators: 
R.  A.  Reinert,  480  Lexington  avenue;  S.  F. 
Hyman,  I.  J.  Danziger,  56  Pine  street.  New 
York  city. 

The  Newark  Engraving  Company,  engraving, 
embossing,  printing,  790  Broad  street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators: 
D.  L.  Levin,  William  Weiss  and  Gladys  A. 
Savage. 

Clifton  Times,  newspaper  and  printing,  Clif¬ 
ton,  New  York.  Capital,  $25,000.  Incorpo¬ 
rators:  Fred  C.  Barnes  and  Milton  Devine, 
Paterson ;  S.  Grant  Thorburn,  Clifton. 
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1  ha?!i°pfAidt  c°lr  pr r“  had  charge  of  four  or  five  biE 

Job  Printing-Presses. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER  —  See  Typefounders. 

KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY  —  See  Typefounders. 

Va. 

W^ANVrR^5rO^^Sh^BoB^  MTssiPti°n  ^  ^ 

ALLAH  B.  LRUKE  LO.,  70  High  st.,  -Boston,  Mass. 

THE  F.  C.  DAMM  CO.,  714  S.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  pays  cash  for 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.— See  Typefounders. 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Paper-Gutters. 

Advertising  Blotters. 

oss°  exclu- 

wording1  *S 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.— See  Typefounders. 

BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER  —  See  Typefounders. 

KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY  —  See  Typefounders. 

TH<»^?T  Eastem^^c^^S? ^J?rk  ^row^Newl  York!8'  ^’ESSoX 

Photoengravers’  Metal,  Chemicals  and  Supplies. 

CABOT,  GODFREY  L.—  See  advertisement. 

SSkSSI  w«se 

SHEPARD,  THE  HENRY  O.,  COMPANY,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago. 

EEYY,  Mp.X,  W.yn,  at.  end  Berber  Wayne  TuneO.n,  PMW.,- 

BA^^e|||B  silver-£loss 

H°macBi'n^y.C°Chicago  ^offices,  “* 

KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY  —  Steel  chases  for  all  printing  purposes. 

KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY  —  See  Typefounders. 

rsssiRiirs5 

smmssrn 

EMBOSSOGRAPHY 

The  art  of  producing  embossed  or  engraved  effects  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  dies  or  plates,  as  fast  as  ordinary  printing. 

Complete  Outfit  from  $50.  00  up.  Embossing  Powder,  $2.  00  per  lb. 

EMBOSSOGRAPH  PROCESS  CO.,  Inc. 

25 1  William  Street . -  New  York  City 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
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KEYSTONE  TOPE  FOUNDRY,^  originators  and 


MECCA  MACHINERY  CO.,  85-87^  Adams  Brooklyn^  N.^Y 


"gggma  ^rar"- 


THSrt«pft°,NcE«o  |M3A»c?iT  ?5X- 


^t.HB  <^7S^  1 


LE^atryy°urtypei 


Ever  been  disappointed, 
cheated  and  deceived  in 
a  “no-offset”  compound? 

You  will  not  he  with  DYMQL! 

It  is  guaranteed  on  a  money- back  basis 
to  enable  you  to  accomplish  these  results : 

2. '  DYMOL  enables  you  to  run  all  the  color 
you  want  WITHOUT  SLIPSHEETING. 

enough  ink  to  prevent  offset  on  i,ooo  average 

3.  DYMOL  permits  you  to  stack  work  as 
high  as  you  like  — that  means  a  saving  of 
considerable  time  in  the  pressroom. 

4.  DYMOL  will  not  fill  up. 

5.  DYMOL  will  not  affect  the  color  of  proc- 


Used  and  recommended  by  such  firms 

Charle?FrancLd^re^,Tew  YOTk'cIy^ 


If.  TRIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  $3.50  for  small  can  containing  sufficient  DYMOL  to 
treat  from  50  to  70  pounds  of  ink.  Use  it  on  your  own  work.  If 
DYMOL  is  not  all  claimed  for  it  or  if  it  does  not  entirely  satisfy 

T.  H.  Roberts  Chemical  Co. 

148  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


CO.— 


Brcmm's  Defies  Time 


UNLESS  a  ledger  or  record 
book  be  proof  against  wear, 
weather  and  time,  it’s  not 
a  record  book  at  all  but  a  mere 
memorandum. 

Explain  to  your  customer  that 
paper  is  the  item  that  adds  least 
to  the  cost  of  a  ledger  or  record 
book  but  most  to  its  durability. 

It  costs  almost  as  much  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ledger  with  cheap,  short¬ 
lived  paper  as  it  does  to  use 
Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  paper. 


Brown’s  never  grows  dingy  or 
yellow  with  the  years,  nor  be¬ 
comes  brittle,  dog-eared  or  tears 
away  from  the  binding. 

Made  from  pure  white  rags  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  strong  bleaching 
chemicals,  it  presents  a  surface  to 
the  penman  that  permits  as  much 
erasing  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  standard  since  1850,  Brown’s  means  ledger  legibil¬ 
ity,  not  only  now,  but  in  a  life  time  from  now. 

W rite  for  Sample  Boofs. 

L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  CO. 

Est.  1850  ADAMS,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Brown’s  Linen 
Led  ger  Paper 
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EFFICIENCY 

Is  the  Keynote  of  the 

Anderson  High-Speed 

JOB  FOLDER  No.  110 

The  Anderson  Folder  is  no  experiment,  but 
a  demonstrated  success.  Hundreds  are  in  use, 
many  of  them  “repeat”  orders  sent  in  after 
the  first  machine  had  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  actual  service. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  leading  Printers  every¬ 
where  would  not  give  the  Anderson  preference 
unless  convinced  by  experience  that  it  is  a 
folder  of  highest  efficiency. 

What  it  has  done  to  increase  output  for  others 
it  would  do  for  you. 

WRITE  TO-DAY— the  sooner  the  “110” 
is  running  in  your  plant  the  quicker  your 
folding  costs  will  begin  to  slide  downward. 

C.  F.  Anderson  &  Co. 

710-716  South  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


System  ©f 

LINOTYPE  MONOTYPE  STEREOTYPE  MATRIX  TABLE 


For  Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereo¬ 
type,  Typograph  and  other  forms 
of  type-casting  pots.  Also  Re¬ 
melting  Pots,  Matrix  Tables,  etc. 

This  equipment  has  proven 
its  value  during  a  period  of 
several  years  in  the  largest 
printing  establishments  in 
the  country.  It  will  do  more 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
yourplant  than  any  other  in¬ 
vestment  of  equal  amount. 

Results  Guaranteed 

SEND  FOR  PARTICULARS 

H.  E.  GILBERT  GO.,  Inc. 

50  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INTERTYPE 


BETTER  Machine 


MODEL  A  MODEL  B  MODEL  G 

Single  Two  Three 

Magazine  Magazines  Magazines 

$2,100  $2,600  $3,000 

Side  Magazine  Unit,  applied  before  shipment,  $150  extra 


You  can  buy  other  composing  machines 
for  less  money. 

But  you  can  not  buy  other  machines  of 
equal  efficiency,  model  for  model,  at  any 
price. 

Intertype  Corporation 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

World  Building  Old  Colony  Building  539  Carondelet  Street  86  Third  Street 


Canadian  Agents,  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


ention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing 
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The  Cleveland  is  no  slacker! 

TIKE  the  real  patriot  who  volunteers  to  serve  at  the  call 
^  of  his  country,  the  “Cleveland”  is  always  on  the  job, 
ready  to  do  the  most  difficult  tasks  at  the  call  of  its  owner, 
and  it  will  do  the  job  with  despatch ,  efficiently.  Hundreds 
of  “Cleveland”  Folders  are  helping  to  maintain  “Business  as 
Usual”  in  these  strenuous  times  of  labor  shortages  and 
high  wages,  because  they  make  159  different  folds,  includ¬ 
ing  the  so-called  regular  folds,  accurately,  speedily,  with 
minimum  spoilage,  and  at  the  lowest  operating  cost. 

Why  don *t  you  “Cleveland-ize” your  bindery  ?  It  pays! 

TtfE  n evei and  fa/p/NG  Machine  fa 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY:  CLEVELAND 
Printing  Crafts  Building,  New  York  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia  532  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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When  Labor 
Is  Scarce 


THE  more  work  you  do  on 
C.  &  P.  Gordons  the  less 
risk  you  run  of  a  tie-up  on 
account  of  labor  scarcity. 

The  C.  &  P.  Gordon  is  simple 
and  easy  to  operate.  A  boy  or 
girl  can  learn  to  feed  it  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  press  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  90%  of  the  print-shops 
in  America  and  is  used  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  manual  training 
and  technical  school. 

Any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  printing  is  sure  to  know 
the  Chandler  &  Price  Gordon. 


The  Chandler  &  Price  Co. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Agencies  and  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 


Colorwork 


To  produce  colorwork  to  meet 
present  day  requirements,  requires 
years  of  training  and  experience. 
The  plates  must  have  not  only 
proper  color  values  but  also  per¬ 
fect  printing  qualities. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  engravers 
proof  looks  right  but  the  plates 
must  be  made  so  the  printer  can 
get  the  same  results.  That  is  why 
our  color  plates  please  the  printer. 
They  not  only  give  a  realistic 
rendering  of  the  subject  but  the 
pressman  gets  away  with  the  job 
with  the  least  effort 

— ■  and  we  give  prompt  and  businesslike 
attention  to  mail  orders. 

The  Photo-Chromotype 
Engraving  Co. 

920  RACE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Presses  that 
Revolutionize  Proofing 


All  genuine  Vandercook  Presses  have  a  rigid, 
immovable  bed,  and  greater  accuracy  and  rigid¬ 
ity  of  impression  than  any  other  printing  press. 

If  you  need  additional  proofing  facilities  you 
will  stand  in  the  light  of  your  own  advancement 
unless  you  investigate  the  Vandercook  Proof 
Presses  as  they  are  now  built.  Address 

THE  VANDERCOOK  PRESS 

Originators  and  Developers 
of  the  Modern  Proof  Press 

559=565  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 
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SpeedzdPro/If 

This  S.  &  S.  High-Speed  Rotary  Press 
makes  a  clean  profit  on  every  job  you 
feed  it.  It  delivers  at  a  guaranteed  speed 
of  7,000  to  8,000  impressions  an  hour.  It 
makes  money  on  jobs  now  generally  done 
at  a  loss  or  on  a  very  small  margin. 

The  press  is  quickly  prepared  for  action. 
Adjustments  are  simple  and  the  operation 
automatic.  The  work  is  always  in  sight. 
The  sheets  are  delivered  right  side  up 
and  perfectly  jogged  underneath  the 
feeding  table. 

Stokes  &  Smith 
Rotary  Press 

is  extremely  rigid  and  is  built  for  long  life 
and  hard  service.  It  will  easily  earn  its 
price  by  enabling  you  to  get  competitive 
business  that  you  couldn’t  reach  without 
it.  It  is  ideal  for  the  general  run  of  com¬ 
mercial  printing  such  as  tags,  labels, 
letter-heads,  envelopes  and  general  job- 
work  of  wide  range.  The  press  is  a  marvel 
of  convenience  and  efficiency  —  compact, 
smooth-running  and  a  wonder  for  capacity. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog  and  full  information. 

No  obligation,  of  course. 

Stokes  &  Smith  Company 

Northeast  Boulevard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
London  Office,  23  Goswell  Road 


ECONOMY  STEEL 
TIERING  MACHINES 

enable  one  man  to  lift  heavy  boxes,  bales, 
barrels  and  rolls,  clear  to  ceiling’s  height. 
Built  to  operate  by  hand,  electric  or  pneu¬ 
matic  power.  Portable,  safe  and  simple. 

New  Designs  and  Improvements. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  full  information. 

ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

423  So.  Washtenaw  Ave..  Chicago 


The  Offset  Process 

Photo-Litho,  Metal  Decorating,  Technical 
Treatises,  Recipes  and  Instruction 

are  among  the  subjects  found  in  the 

National  Lithographer 

The  only  lithographic  periodical  published  in  America. 


Subscription -(United  States)  postpaid  per  year  $2.00. 
Subscription  (Foreign  and  Canada)  postpaid  per  year  $2.50. 


The  National  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

150  Nassau  St..  New  York  City 


THE  SEAL  OF 
GOOD 

ELECTROTYPES 

that  give  the  maximum 
wear  and  require  the 
minimum  make-ready. 

Lead  Mould  Electro- 
Flectrotyping  type  Foundry,  inc. 

Is  a  Fine  eflrt’’  504  West  24th  St..  New  York 


A  Modern  Monthly- 

All  About  PAPER 


The  paper  dealer 

gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 

It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  forty-five  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Covers  1917-1918  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.00 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense,  to  printers. 


The  PAPER  DEALER 

186  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 
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41.61 

40.91 

40.20 

39.48 

38.74 

37.99 

At  Last— a  Real  Tabular  System 

ANNOUNCING  the  solution  of  Sold  on  Ten  Days’  Approval.  Guaranteed  for  Ten  Years.  rpYPE-HIGH  RULES  and  low 

53.6 
24.0 
37.4 

33.6 
12.3 
33.2 

37.23 

36.46 

35.68 

34.88 

34.07 

slug-cast,  typesetting  machines—  _  tion ’’Linotype  rules  and  slugs, 

an  invention  the  Master  Printer  has  1  11  Lj  Operation  as  simple  as  setting 

patiently  waited  for  since  the  ad  vent  j— — — 7  /*~\\ *")  /''j  17  j~7  H  T7  ~l  “straight  matter”  as  the  alignment 

36.0 

20.4 
46.2 

53.0 

40.5 

33.25 

32.42 

31.58 

faster  than  any  system  of  tabular  gQ\  W UN  vB  dl  i-p  P**  ^  Q  Master  Keyboard  with  only  29  keys, 

stalled  without  any  change  being  ii  Li  il  i - /  11  11  L — 1 11 11  il  J  -  -  J  the  feed  board  of  a  platen  press. 

8.4 

16.6 

4.6 

30.72 

29.86 

28.98 

made  to  present  machines— operat-  UOIVTPA  NY  Quality  of  work  produced  by  this 

ing  change  made  as  quickly  as  shift-  1  system  is  equal  to  the  best  slug  you 

ing  a  magazine.  No  complicated  Manufacturers  and  Selling  Agents  can  cast  on  y°ur  machine— it  will 

32.3 

39.3 

25.4 

27.20 

26.30 

tee'E  SgHrantee'd  for  Ten  years’  Zent  Tabular  System  for  Linotypes  m°,hand-set”'workaand1foreat  least 
if  not  misused  or  tampered  with.  Union  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Troy,  New  York  one-half  less  the  cost. 

54.0 

36.0 

Unheard  of  Prices 


SULLIVAN 

HAND 

BALER 


Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 


There  Is  No  Business  That 


will  bring  in  so  large 
per  cent  of  profit  and 
that  is  so  easily  learned 
as  making  RUBBER 
STAMPS.  Any 
printer  can  double  his 
income  by  buying  one 
of  our  Outfits,  as  he 
already  has  the  Type, 
which  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  injury  in  making 
STAMPS.  Write  to 
us  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars,  and 

earn  money  easily. 

The 

J.F.W.  Dorman  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  cater  to  the  Printing 
Trade  in  making  the 
most  up-to-date  line  of 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing 
Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 

Please  Menti 


Manz  Engraving  Co. 


Chi. 


igo 


Main  Office  and  Works:  4015  Ravenswood  Ave. 

Sales  Office:  564  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Specialties:  Lead  mold  steel-face  electrotypes; 
color  plates  in  Ben  Day  process;  color  plates  in 
three-color  process;  color  plates  in  quadruple- 
color  process.  Artists  and  designers  for  illus¬ 
trations  and  covers.  Half-tones  and  zinc  etch¬ 
ings  of  quality.  Correspondence  solicited. 


SAVE  25  PER  CENT 


Always  INSIST  on _ 

Dealer  supplying 
ECONOMY  QUADS 
SAMPLE  FREE 
958  Harrison  St.,  Chicag. 


Illinois 

3$  Electrotype  Co. 

Electrotypers  Nickeltypers 

Designers  Engravers 

314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

Phones:  Harrison  1000.  Automatic  52964. 


:  (-H»y 

nammiMauM 
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JUERGENS  BROS.  CO. 

DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
166  W  Adams  St  ChiGd^o 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Co. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  World  Building 
Chicago  New  York 


SOLD  BY  ALL  REPUTABLE  DEALERS 
Manufactured  exclusively  by 

H.  A.  HEMPEL 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  QUOINS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


STOREROOM 

CAPACITY 

increased  from  2  o  to  1 00  per 
cent  and  heavy  cases  piled 
faster,  better  and 
safer  where  the 

Revolvator 

is  used. 


THE  TYPOGRAPHY 
gf  ADVERTISEMENTS 

By  F.J.  TREZISE 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  subject,  and  I  shall  in¬ 
clude  it  in  my  list  of  approved 
books  on  Advertising.  It  is  well 
written  and  artistically  gotten 
up.  I  congratulate  The  Inland 
Printer  on  the  work.” 

Professor  W  alter  Dill  Scott. 

136  tag's,  65  illustrations  in  two  colors. 

Price  $ 2.10  postpaid. 
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many  years  envelope 
printing  has  stuck  in  the 
rut  of  a  back-number  practice. 
There’s  a  better,  more  economi¬ 
cal,  more  profitable  way  than  printing 
“stock”  envelopes  on  a  platen. 

The  Western  States  System 

gets  you  away  from  the  slow,  one-at-a-time 
grind.  You  print  in  sheets  —  we  make  up  the 
printed  stock  into  envelopes  afterward. 

Costs  less  —  you  print  one  or  a  dozen  up  — - 
fronts  and  backs  at  same  impression. 

You  gain  at  every  point.  Pry  your  shop 
out  of  the  rut  by  asking  us  to-day  fi 
the  Free  “Service  Book”  that  gives 
you  the  straight  dope  on  the  real  j0&?r  Write 

money-making  way  of  en-  'V'  for  that 

velope  printing.  Free  Book  now. 

Astern  States 
Envelope  Co. 

Dept.  N.  Milwaukee 

^ look  for  theW "  Makers  of  Guarnnteed  'SureSf/cIC 


Here’s  a  book  you 
ought  to  have. 

BUILDING  AND  ADVER- 
TISING  A  PRINTING 
BUSINESS, by  H.  H.  Stalker, 
treats  of  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  output  and 
turnover,  and  gives  sugges¬ 
tive  advertisements  for  printers. 

It  will  prove  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  practical  worth 
to  every  one  who  reads  it. 


Sent  postpaid,  anywhere 
for  Si.  OS 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET 
CHICAGO 


OUR  COUNTRY  FIRST 

All  the  officers  and  employees  of  our  company  have  subscribed  lib¬ 
erally  to  the  Liberty  Loan.  Financial  aid  is  only  the  first  step  toward 
what  every  citizen  should  do  for  his  country.  In  so  far  as  business 
is  concerned,  it  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever,  just  as  soon  as 
the  Government  starts  spending  the  money  gathered  in  by  the  Loan. 

According  to  statistics,  the  amount  of  printed  matter  used  is  in¬ 
creased  during  war  times.  Those  who  are  not  eligible  for  war  can 
best  help  the  soldiers  who  are  at  the  front  by  keeping  business 
going,  and  thereby  securing  funds  necessary  for  a  war  of  this  kind. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  603-611  West  129th  Street,  New  York  City 

BRANCHES 

BOSTON,  MASS.  CLEVELAND,  O.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  WINNIPEG 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  TORONTO  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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USE  SONNENBERG’S  DOUBLE 
REMOVABLE  TYMPAN  BALE 


or  Make-ready  Saver  on  your  platen  presses,  which  will 
enable  you  to  lift  a  job  and  return  to  same  at  any  time 
thereafter  without  losing  register,  tympan  sheets,  make- 
ready,  quads,  etc.  Further  information  for  prices,  etc., 
Pat. July 25. 1916  from  your  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  or 

HENRY  SONNENBERG,  Maker,  X72S  S,  Wabash  Ave„  Chicago 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-$5,000  A  YEAR 


Write  for  “Free  Peri 


cept  you— then  you  can 

You  lei 
booklet 


ling.  Ten  practical 


learn  by  actually  d< 


ually  doing  work  under  their 
to  S 10, 000  a  Year”  and  "Free 

&  Stratton  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Absolute  Accuracy 

Is  insured  by  the  use  of 

Redington  Counters 

Do  away  with  guesswork  and  waste  by  equip¬ 
ping  your  presses  with  the  Redington.  No 
screws;  easy  to  set;  large  figures. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.  Price  S5.00,  U.  S.  A. 
F.  B.  REDINGTON  CO„.  112  S.  Sangamon  Street,  Chicago 


Get  Your  Share  of  Wedding  Orders 


IMPERIAL  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


Fine  Engraved  Christmas  Cards 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 
.  Early  Selection  Advisable  —  Write  for  Samples. 
HARRY  W.  KING,  Greeting  Card  Manufacturer 

312  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


B.  A.  Wesche  Electric  Co. 

327  E.  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Vari- 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-942  Old  South  Building 


ELF  AUK  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  MONARCH  KALISTA 


AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  COMPANY 


ANWAY 


Job  Press  ’ 


faction!  No  more  strings  or  rubber  bands,  quick  adjustment,  they 
stay  in  place.  Low  in  price.  Saves  90%  of  your  pressfeeding  troubles. 

The  Printer  Who  Reorders  Is  Satisfied  ^ 

=*  and  many  have  3  and  4  sets  of  ANWAY  GRIPPERS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Folder  and  Partial  List  of  Users. 

ANWAY  GRIPPER  CO.,  62 1 1  S.  Mason  Ave.,  Chicago 


EMBOSSING  IS  EASY 

If  you  use  STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD 
Simple,  economical,  durable 
Sheets,  6x9  inches  $1.00  a  Dozen,  postpaid 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 


WHILE-U-WAIT 

Rubber  Stamp  Making  Outfits  * 

Require  only  eight  minutes  to  make  rubber  stamps.  Will  I 
also  make  HARD  RUBBER  STEREOTYPES  for  printing.  I 
A  few  dollars  buys  complete  outfit.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  BARTON  MFG.  C0„  89  Duane  St.,  New  York  City  | 


New  and  Rebuilt  Printing  Machinery 

Printers’  Supplies  Job  Presses  Folding  Machines 
Paper  Cutters  Electric  Welding  Cylinder  Presses 

R.  W.  HARTNETT  CO„  402-4-6  Race  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMPBELL  PRINTING  PRESS 
REPAIR  PARTS  COMPANY 

Do  not  discard  your  Campbell  Presses.  We  supply  parts  promptly 
for  all  the  different  styles  and  are  sole  owners  of  the  shop  rights. 

We  carry  all  the  original  drawings  and  patterns  and  a  large  stock. 

Works:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York  Office:  Pulitzer  Building 

Avoid  delay  when  needing  repairs  by  sending  orders  direct  to  office. 

ADD  TO  YOUR  PROFITS 

By  Taking  Orders  for  Bonds 

Write  for  particulars  to 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Bond  Specialists 

206  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


*  Let  us  handle  the  occasional  job 


“ROvJGrllNG  of  this  character  for  you.  Three 
V  ***  1VP  and  four-color  half-t<  "  ' 

tions,  gold-bronze  printing  and  high-grade  work  of  every 
improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  orders  entrust 

■& - apt  attention.  Charger 

- ■,  your 


Write 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co. 


this  line. 

52  SHERMAN  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IlisProducMmeler 


:  on  30  days’  free  trial, 
for  any  platen  press. 

Ask  for  new  catalog  No.  41 

Durant  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee 


KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 

COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me- 

New  York  Office:  320  Filth  Avenue 


BOOKFORM  CARD  CASES 
FOR  THE  PRINTERS 

Attractiv 


IT.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertis 
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The  Buyer’s  Interest  4n 
Wasteless  Advertising 

T>UYERS  who  appreciate  that  waste  in  selling  must 
eventually  be  passed  on  to  them  in  some  form,  are 
paying  more  and  more  attention  to  the  sales  methods 
of  the  concerns  seeking  their  business. 

The  extravagant  use  of  space  in  publications 
of  general  circulation,  to  advertise  a  commod¬ 
ity  or  a  service  appealing  chiefly  to  a  certain 
well-defined  class,  is  not  only  poor  judgment, 
but  it  is  an  economic  waste. 

Can  you  imagine  an  intelligent  salesman,  with  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  a  steel  mill  or  a  dry  goods  store,  calling  at 
every  office  in  town  in  an  effort  to  locate  a  prospect? 

How  needlessly  wasteful  to  adopt  similar  methods  in 
advertising,  which  is  simply  an  improved  means  of 
accomplishing  certain  necessary  steps  of  a  sale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seller  who  uses  the  business 
papers  reaching  only  the  class  interested  in  his  message, 
is  employing  the  most  direct,  efficient  and  economical 
method  of  getting  in  touch  with  prospective  buyers. 

Properly  used,  the  good  business  paper  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  sales  department  that 
an  improved  machine  does  to  the  production 
department.  Better  selling  methods  go  hand 
in  hand  with  belter  manufacturing  methods. 

To  encourage  wasteless  advertising,  the  most  efficient 
modern  means  of  bringing  buyer  and  seller  together, 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  discriminating  buyer 
should  give  preferred  consideration  to  the  concern  that 
tells  its  business  story  in  the  buyer’s  own  business  paper. 

Ask  this  office  anything  you  want  to  know  about 

Business  Papers  or  Business  Paper  Advertising. 

THE  ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS  PAPERS  •  INC. 

The  International  Organization  of  Trade, 

Technical  and  Class  Publications 

Headquarters,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

Each  member  has  subscribed  to  the 

10  “Standards  of  Practice,”  a  high 
code  of  ethics  covering  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  business  paper  publishing. 

Advertising  &  Selling 

American  Architect 

American  Blacksmith 

American  Exporter 

American  Hatter 

American  Machinist 

American  Paint  &  Oil  Dealer 
American  Printer 

American  School  Board  Journal 
Automobile,  The 

Automobile  Dealer  &  Repairer 
Aviation  &Aeronautical  Engineering 
Architectural  Record 

Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder 

Brick  &  Clay  Record 

Buildings  &  Building  Management 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 

Canadian  Grocer 

Canadian  Railway  &  Marine  World 
Cement  World 

Clothier  &  Furnisher 

Coal  Age 

Concrete 

Domestic  Engineering 

Drygoodsman,  The 

Dry  Goods  Economist 

Dry  Goods  Reporter 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Electrical  Review  &  Western  Elec¬ 
trician 

Electrical  World 

Electrical  Railway  Journal 

Electric  Traction 

Engineering  &  Mining  Journal 
Engineering  News-Record 

Farm  Machinery — Farm  Power 
Furniture  Manufacturer  &  Artisan 
Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 
Haberdasher,  The 

Hardware  Age 

Hide  &  Leather 

Hotel  Monthly 

Illustrated  Milliner 

Implement  Age 

Industrial  Arts  Magazine 

INLAND  PRINTER 

Iron  Age 

International  Trade 

Lumber  Trade  Journal 

Lumber  World  Review 
Manufacturing  Jeweler 

Marine  Engineering 

Metal  Worker,  Plumber  &  Steam 
Fitter 

Metallurgical  &  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering 

Modern  Hospital 

Motor  Age 

Motor  World 

National  Builder 

National  Druggist 

National  Petroleum  News 

Power 

Practical  Engineer 

Railway  Age  Gazette 

Railway  Electrical  Engineer 

Railway  Maintenance  Engineer 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
Railway  Signal  Engineer 

Shoe  &  Leather  Reporter 

Shoe  Findings 

Shoe  Retailer 

Tea  &  Coffee  Trade  Journal 

Textile  World  Journal 

Transfer  &  Storage 

Woodworker 
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Globetypes’are  machine  etched  halftones  and  electrosjfrom  halftones  by  an  exclusive  process 
NicKelsieel*‘Globe{ypes”are  tbe  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


pESlG^S 

DRAWINGS 

halftones 
ZING  ETCHINGS 
WOOD  8  WAX 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR  PLATES 

NICKEL-STEEL 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260  “5261  “5262  All  Departments 


e  know  your  troubles,  as  we  have 
80  years’  experience 

Jn  making  knives.  We  guarantee  ours  are 
rJ^he  ones  that  will  save  you  money  and  that 
JfVery  one  will  give  you  100%  satisfaction. 

THE  L,  &  I.  J.  WHITE  CO.,  33  Columbia  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ruled  and  Tabular  Printing  Forms 

Better  Work  at  Reduced  Cost  done  with  MATRIX  RULED 
FORM  AND  TABULAR  DEVICES  on  Linotypes  and  Intertypes 

Slugs  east  ready  for  forms — No  high  rules — No  bending  of  rule- 


MATRIX  RULED  FORM  AND  TABULAR  CO. 


THE  KAZOO 

MOTOR 

for  Job  Presses 

Perfect  variable  speed  con¬ 
trol  with  alternating 
current. 

Write  for  our  book  on  Printing 
Press  Motors. 

R.  P.  WARNER  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


This  NICKELSTEEL  “  GLOBETYPE  ”  has  been  used  in  every  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  since 
quality  does  not  show  perceptible  deterioration. 


October,  1912.  Note  that  the  printing 


The  Printing  Art 

‘  ‘  The  Fashionplate  o f  Printerdom 

r  ■  ''HIS  MAGAZINE  is  issued  monthly 

I  in  the  interests  of  printers,  publishers, 

J_  designers,  engravers,  advertising  men  and 
others.  Its  articles  relate  to  the  constructive 
phases  of  printing  and  advertising.  It  conveys 
information  of  real  value  and  interest.  It  pre¬ 
sents  regularly  the  new  things  in  type,  design, 
colorwork,  the  reproductive  processes, and  other 
features  of  the  graphic  arts.  The  exhibits 
include  examples  from  the  leading  publishing 
houses,  printers  and  engravers,  and  afford  the 
most  comprehensive  showing  ever  made  of 
American  printing  and  engraving.  The  size  of 

The  Printing  Art  is  9x12  inches.  It  has  over  one 
hundred  pages  every  month.  The  annual  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  $3  in  advance;  single  copies,  30 
cents.  Foreign  price,  $5  per  year,  including  post¬ 
age.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $3.75  per  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  The  Printing  Art, 
send  10  cts.  in  postage  and  mention  this  adver¬ 
tisement  and  we  will  mail  you  a  specimen  copy. 

ISSUED  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

We 

British  Printer 

The  “National  Journal”  of  | 

the  British  Printing  Trades 

Contains  expert  information  on 
|  Technical  Trade  Matters.  Hints 

on  Every-day  Work.  Pictorial 
Reproductions  in  colours.  Origi- 
i  nal  Job  Designs  and  Suggestions  | 

with  each  issue. 

PUBLISHED  BI-MONTHLY,  $2.00 

PER  ANNUM.  SAMPLE  COPY 

35  CENTS,  POST  FREE 

Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London, W.  C. 

PRINTER  AND 
PUBLISHER 

Published  First  Wednesday  Every  Month 

The  only  paper  that  reaches 
the  publisher,  the  printer, 
the  binder  or  the  kindred 
trades  in  Canada.  Circulates 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Audited  by  A.B.C. 

n 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Offices : 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG  and  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Use  the  Phones 

Books 

for  the  Business  Office 
* 

How  to  Find  Costs  in  Printing 

S1.50,  plus  15  cents  when  mailed 

How  to  Sell  Printing 

$1.50,  plus  IS  cents  when  mailed 

How  to  Advertise  Printing 

$1.50,  plus  is  cents  when  mailed 

How  to  Estimate  on  Printing 

$1.50,  plus  is  cents  when  mailed 

How  to  Make  Money  in  the  Printing  Business 

$3.00,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed  j 

Getting  Subscribers  for  the 

Country  Newspaper 

go  cents 

System  for  a  Medium-Sized  Printshop 

So  cents 

Pay-Roll  Tables 

So  cents 

+ 

Oswald  Publishing  Company 

344  West  38th  Street,  New  York 
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Practical  and  Authoritative  Books 
About  Printing  and  Allied  Industries 

Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  booths  on  various  subjects.  If  you  do  not  find  what 
you  Want  listed  below,  Write  us  about  it. 


BOOKBINDING 

BOOKBINDING  AND  ITS  AUXILIARY  BRANCHES . John  J.  Pleger.  Set  $5.20 

Volumes  sold  separately. 

COMPOSITION 

DESIGN  AND  COLOR  IN  PRINTING . F.  J.  Trezise.  1.05 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS— Envelope  Corner  Cards,  25c;  Bill-heads,  25c;  Menus  and  Programs,  50c. 

IMPOSITION . F.  J.  Trezise.  1 .05 

NIFTY  IDEAS  FOR  THRIFTY  PRINTERS . J.  L.  Frazier.  2.10 

TYPOGRAPHY  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS . F.  J.  Trezise.  2.10 

VEST-POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING . 50 

DRAWING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

HUMAN  FIGURE . J.  H.  Vanderpoel.  2.10 

LETTERS  AND  LETTER  CONSTRUCTION . F.  J.  Trezise.  2.10 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN . E.  A.  Batchelder.  3.15 

ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING 

ELECTROTYPING . C.  S.  Partridge.  2. 1 0 

ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING . C.  S.  Partridge.  1.55 

HANDBOOK  OF  PHOTOENGRAVING . N.  S.  Amstutz.  3.10 

HORGAN’S  HALFTONE  AND  PHOTOMECHANICAL  PROCESSES . S.  A.  Horgan.  3.10 

STEREOTYPING . C.  S.  Partridge.  2.10 

ACCOUNTING 

FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR- WEEK  WAGE  SCALE .  1.60 

MACHINE  COMPOSITION 

CORRECT  KEYBOARD  FINGERING . John  S.  Thompson.  .50 

FACSIMILE  LINOTYPE  KEYBOARDS . 25 

HISTORY  OF  COMPOSING  MACHINES . John  S.  Thompson.  Leather,  $3.10.  Cloth,  2.10 

MECHANISM  OF  THE  LINOTYPE . John  S.  Thompson.  2.10 

PRESSWORK 

CONCISE  MANUAL  OF  PLATEN  PRESSWORK . F.W.  Thomas.  25c 

MODERN  PRESSWORK . F.  W.  Thomas.  2.10 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  EMBOSSING  AND  DIE  STAMPING . P.  J.  Lawler.  1.60 

STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD . Per  Dozen,  1.10 

THEORY  OF  OVERLAYS .  25c 

OVERLAY-KNIVES . 25c,  35c 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BUILDING  AND  ADVERTISING  A  PRINTING  BUSINESS . H.  H.  Stalker.  1.05 

COLOR  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  PRINTING . .E.  C.  Andrews.  2.10 

COLOR  AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION  IN  PRINTING . E.  C.  Andrews.  5.10 

ESTABLISHING  A  NEWSPAPER . . . O.  F.  Byxbee.  .60 


These,  or  any  other  Boofy  on  a  subject  related  to  the  Printing  or  Allied 
Industries,  are  for  sale  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Humanizing  Business 

Influences  to  develop  a  cooperative  spirit  in  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  are  carefully  studied  and  put  in  effect  by  modern  executives. 
The  influences  of  good  music,  of  the  drama,  of  dancing,  etc.,  are 
invoked  and  used  by  large  establishments,  and  smaller  concerns  emu¬ 
late  the  profitable  practices  of  the  large  institutions  in  making  the 
leisure  hour  or  half  hour  as  enjoyable  as  possible. 

Everyone  enjoys  music.  Most  persons  enjoy  dancing.  The 
Grafonola  gives  the  management  a  means  to  make  greater  efficiency 
among  employees  by  giving  enjoyment  that  relaxes  nerve  tension. 

Make  your  operatives  know  each  other  better  and  know  you  better 
—  let  the  Grafonola  introduce  you  to  each  other  afresh. 

Just  put  a  Grafonola  in  a  vacant  place  in  your  establishment  and 
prove  that  your  employees  will  enjoy  good  music  and  dancing  — 
you  will  have  happier  and  therefore  better  employees  and  workers. 

Satisfy  yourself  to-day — -to-morrow  wont  be  too  late,  but  why 
put  off  any  longer. 

See  any  Columbia  dealer,  or  address 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


Do  YOU  want  to  be  a 
Better  Compositor? 

STANDARD 

Lrp"Spr.STi“qOMPOsil3GSff£ 


The  STAR  TOOL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Convincing  Evidence 

You  have  read  this  issue  and 
are  certainly  convinced  now 
that  you  should  become  a  reg¬ 
ular  subscriber  for  the  Leading 
Trade  Journal  of  the  Printing 
and  Allied  Industries. 

SIGN  THE  ORDER  FORM 
AND  MAIL  IT  TO-DAY sr 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 

632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  Date . 

Please  send  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  to  the  address  given 

below  for . months,  beginning . . . :'.:.^1917, 

for  which  remittance  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  bill. 

Name . — , . - . - .  . . . . 

Address  CJKKL . City . State . 

Occupation..... . - —1 . - 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

R  $3.50. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writ 


nPnrfot  You  can't  afford 
1  diHS I  to  PRINT  them! 

or  •  •  , 'r  ,  |  them  printed  to  your  order  and 

Snipping  1  <lgS  .  laid  down  in  your  own  shipping 
rp  *  /^o  f  -p  room  at  a  price  to  you  that  means 

1  Abs  01  Every  GREATER  PROFIT  than  if  you 
•  •  print  them  yourself.  A  quotation 

Description  .  will  convince  you;  a  trial  order 

Get  particulars  of  our  Prompt,  Profitable  and  Efficient  Service. 

THE  DENNEY  TAG  CO.,  Inc.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

COMPOSING  RULE 

ancf 

OPTIMUS  PRESS 

and  everything  in  between,  which  the  printer  wants;  we  can  supply 
all  the  new  fine  artistic  Type  Faces,  the  latest  word  in  Galleys. 
Chases  (Electric Welded),  Brass  Rule  and  other  printer  specialties. 

Don’t  fail  to  study  our  recent  showing  of  Patriotic  Cuts.  They 
radiate  ideas  of  liberty,  home,  humanity  and  patriotism.  Many  | 

new  ones  just  out,  advance  proof  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request  ji  | 

« 

Barnhart  Brothers  &"Spindler 

ProgressiVec~t§ippe  Founders 

CHICAGO  WASHINGTON  DALLAS  SAINT  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY  OMAHA  SAINT  PAUL  SEATTLE  | 

Howard  Bond 

The  moderate  price  and  unexpected 
quality  will  appeal  to  you. 

Send  for  Prices  and  Samples  of  White  and  13  colors. 

Parker, Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

535-539  South  Franhlin  Street.  Chicago 

A  Book  Form  Business  Card 

U  Peerless  Patent 
■  Book  Form  Cards 

WriUfor  samples  and^mr  plan  for  supplying  you.  Write  to-day. 

The^John  B.  Wiggins^C o.  ^hed 

Wing-Horton  Mailers 

Are  Still  in  Demand 

Really  we  are  almost  too  busy  filling 
orders  to  afford  the  time  to  say  so. 

We,  however,  have  a  circular  giving 
full  particulars  which  will  be  gladly 
sent  for  the  asking. 

GHAUNGEY  WING,  Manufacturer 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Established  1892 

INCORPORATED 

619  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

▼ 

BOOKBINDERS 

TO  PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

Deals  only 
tha> 

The 
14  Farrin, 

SPOi 

Established  January,  1894. 

with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
t  side  thoroughly .  Post  free ,  $2  per  annum. 

Office  of  THE  PROCESS  MONTHLY 

gdon  Avenue  London,  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS  : 

SI  &  CHAMBERLAIN,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

DESICNINC  ENCRAVING  ELECTROTYPING 
n  ARTOTYPES PHOTOGRAVURES  ■ 

5  F-AJUNGLER.  CQ  2 

(S  B  NEW  VOR.IC  CITY  *  IIP 
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Do  you  want  to  get  ahead? 

If  you  have  an  ambition  and  are  really  in 
earnest  about  it,  here’s  the  help  you  need 


What  you  need  is  something  that 
other  people  have  learned  and  some¬ 
thing  that  you  can  learn  from  other 
people.  You  will  have  to  work  to  get 
it,  but  not  anywhere  near  as  hard  or 
as  long  as  if  you  were  the  first  ambi¬ 
tious  person  in  the  printing  business. 
Those  who  “have  been  there  be¬ 
fore,”  started  where  you  did,  got 
where  you  want  to  get,  can  share  with 
you  their  laboriously  learned  “know 
how.”  You  can  not  expect  to  get 
much  help  from  people  in  your  office 
or  shop,  no  matter  how  friendly  they 
may  be.  You  do  not  like  to  ask  for 
help  or  hints  or  suggestions,  and  you 
soon  learn  that  many  who  know  the 
job  best  and  can  tell  you  right  away 
whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  can 
not  explain  why,  so  you  do  not  get  the 
reason  for  what  you  are  to  do. 

But,  by  reading  good  books,  you  can 
get  what  is  known  about  Administra¬ 
tion,  Composition,  Presswork,  Proof¬ 
reading,  etc. — and  in  each  instance 
the  summary  is  written  by  one  who 
knows  the  subject  thoroughly  at  first 
hand  and  can  convey  the  knowledge 
to  others.  There  are  books  that  con¬ 
tain  practical  information  you  can  use 
for  the  narrowest  and  most  technical 
part  of  the  job  you  want  to  make 
good  in. 


Then  there  are  books  of  reference 
that  will  give  you  the  other  sort  of 
help  you  need — general  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  your  work, 
written  by  men  just  as  expert  and  ac¬ 
curate  as  those  who  write  on  your 
more  particular  specialty.  In  the 
printing  business,  the  man  who  is 
successful  is  the  one  who  knows  a 
great  deal  about  Bookbinding,  Adver¬ 
tising,  Engraving,  and  the  other  allied 
trades. 


Free  for 
the  asking 


This  catalogue  lists  and  describes  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  best  books  dealing  with 
the  printing  and  the  allied  industries. 
The  detailed  descriptions  of  each  title 
make  it  very  easy  for  you  to  select  the 
books  you  need — the  right  books  for 
study  and  reference.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  GO. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties,  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 
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OTie  COMPOSITE  BOND  PAPERa 

Suitable  for  the  Greatest  Variety  o/'Uses 


Some  bond  papers 

are  too  smooth,  others 

too  rough  to  permit  a 

wide  range  of  usefulness, 

but  in  National  Bank  Bond 

we  have  struck  the  “happy 

medium.”  It  will  take  pen  and  ink 

writing  perfectly,  and  for  lithographing,  as  well 

as  printing  and  engraving  there’s  no  better 

bond  paper  made.  National  Bank  Bond  has  a 

bright,  pure  color,  a  handsome  appearance, 

and  is  moderate  in  price. 


National  Bank 
Bond  has  been  the 
favorite  with  a  great 
•  many  printers  for  over  a 
score  of  years.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  paper  can  al¬ 
ways  be  depended  upon — it  is  a  time- 
proved  “Butler”  Standard. 

If  you  are  for  buying  efficiency,  you’ll  be  for 
National  Bank  Bond  after  you  have  inspected 
samples.  Write  us. 


Distributors  of  ‘‘Butler  Brands” 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


.  Houston,  Tex. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


J. W.  Butler  Paper  Company 


ESTABLISHED 

CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Of  course,  you  carry  a  stock  of  bond  papers  on  hand,  but  have  you  ever  considered 
reducing  the  number  of  grades?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  savings  that  can 
h  be  made?  In  National  Bank  Bond,  we  offer  you  a  quality  that  will  answer  for 
ninety  percent  of  your  bond  paper  requirements. 
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flave  your 
Customer, 
make 
this  Vest- 


BAY  STATE  DIVISION— BOSTON 
SMITH,  DIXON  DIVISION— BALTIMORE 


WHEN  submitting  various  samples  of  writing 
paper  ask  your  prospect  to  dictate  a  letter  to  his 
stenographer.  Let  her  type  it  on  any  sheet  of 
equal  price  or  lower  price  than  Worthmore  Bond.  Then 
ask  her  to  type  the  same  letter  on 

WORTHMORE  BOND 

The  letters  themselves  will  be  your  best  argument. 
When  he  compares  the  cost  per  sheet  of  the  various 
papers  under  consideration  and  balances  these  items 
against  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  the  letter  on 
Worthmore,  he  will  realize  that  true  economy  dictates 
the  selection  of  the  better  paper. 

The  cost  of  his  own  time  and  of  his  stenographer’s  labor, 
the  postage,  the  printing,  and  the  general  overhead  are 
constant,  probably  about  thirteen  cents  per  letter.  One 
tenth  of  a  cent  will  more  than  cover  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  CQst  of  the  cheapest  sulphite  sheet  and  the 
sheet  of  Worthmore  Bond. 

A  similar  test  in  your  own  plant  will  likewise  convince 
you  that  Worthmore  Bond  should  be  the  standard  bond 
paper  for  your  own  business. 

Ninety-seven  Items  carried  in  stock.  Immediate  De¬ 
liveries  in  all  markets.  Samples  and  prices  on  request. 

THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

BIRMINGHAM  DETROIT  ATLANTA 
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These 

Master  Printers 

Have  Installed 

STANDARDIZED 

INTERTYPES 


Franklin  Printing  Co., 

Philadelphia  4  Model  C’s 


Munsey’s  Magazine, 

New  York  BModelB’s 


Baptist  Publication  Society, 

Philadelphia  2  Model  C’s 


Buxton  &  Skinner, 

st  Louis  2  Model  C’s 


Pittsburg  Printing  Co., 

Pittsburg  6  Model  C’s 


Library  Bureau, 

Cambridge  5  Model  B’s 

_ 1  Model  C 

Williams  Printing  Co., 

New  York  4  Model  B’s 

1  Model  C 


ALL  BOOSTERS  FOR 
“The  Better  Machine” 

INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

World  Building  Old  Colony  Building 

NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 
539  Carondelet  St.  86  Third  St. 

Canadian  Agents, 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


STOKES  & 
SMITH  CO. 


8,000  Impressions 
Per  Hour 


Doing  the  job  quicker  thereby 
reducing  overhead — this  is  one 
of  many  advantages  of  the 
S.  &  S.  Press. 

The  S.  &  S.  Press  combines 
speed,  simplicity  and  conven¬ 
ience,  with  a  high  grade  of 
work. 

It  can  be  operated  easily,  eco¬ 
nomically.  For  long  runs  of 
small  jobs  that  are  frequently 
done  at  a  loss  it  affords  many 
advantages  worth  investigating. 

If  you  are  interested  in  profit¬ 
able,  low  operating  cost,  sturdi¬ 
ness,  smooth  running,  write 
to-day  for  catalog  and  informa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  obligation. 

STOKES  SMITH  CO. 

Northeast  Boulevard,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

London  Office:  23  Goswell  Road 
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The  Complete  Flexibility 
of  the  Monotype  takes  all 
the  limitations  out  of  the 
Composing-  room 

Besides  setting  the  plain  matter 
for  booklets,  circulars  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  it  handles  with  equal  ease  the 
most  intricate  tabular  matter,  the 
most  complicated  catalogs  and 
price-lists,  which  are  impossible  ex¬ 
cept  at  greatly  increased  cost  on 
other  machines  or  by  hand. 

In  what  would  be  idle  time  for 
the  other  machines  the  Monotype 
makes  all  the  Type,  Leads,  Slugs, 

Rules,  Borders,  and  spacing  ma¬ 
terial  necessary  to  keep  all  the 
hand  compositors  working  all  the 
time  on  productive  work  without 
having  to  lose  a  minute  in  hunting 
sorts  or  tearing  down  old  jobs  to 
get  material  to  work  with. 

Every  hour  of  every  compositor  is 
made  a  productive  hour  and  all 
limitations  are  removed  from  the 
composing-room. 

No  job  is  too  big  for  the  plant  to 
handle,  nor  too  intricate  to  be 
handled  on  the  Monotype  with 
economy. 

And  the  benefit  reaches  over  into 
the  pressroom,  where  the  new  type 
in  every  job  reduces  the  make- 
ready  time  fifty  per  cent. 

It  Improves  the  Quality 
It  Increases  the  Quantity 
It  Reduces  the  Cost  of  the  Output 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  TORONTO 
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Help  Uncle  Sam  and  Yourself 
By  Conserving  Labor 

IN  these  times  of  high  wages,  and  vacancies  caused  by  the  war,  any  machine 
or  equipment  that  will  save  time  and  “  speed  up  ”  production  in  your  shop 
will  be  rendering  double  service  —  to  you,  the  employer;  and  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Present  conditions  demand  greatest  efficiency;  and  greatest  efficiency  means 
biggest  profits  for  the  employer. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  “Cleveland  ”  Folding  Machine  is  the  big 
saving  it  effects  in  folding  labor  costs,  because  it  can  be  operated  successfully 
by  a  boy  or  girl  of  ordinary  intelligence;  changes  from  one  form  to  another  can 
be  made  in  not  more  than  15  minutes;  and  the  “Cleveland’ 5  will  fold  the 
sheets  just  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  fed  to  it — there  is  no  timing  device  to 
limit  the  number  of  folds  per  hour 

It  will  pay  you  to  “ Cleveland-ize”  your  bindery „ 

Investigate,  to-day  ! 

TbfE  ClEVElANDfBlDINE^ACIilNE^ 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY:  CLEVELAND 
Printing  Crafts  Building,  New  York  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia  532  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
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©tt<§>  Slb^EIbtmTPfttKg 

Commended  for  Commercial 
Stationery 


©lil  Shelburne  is  an  inexpensive  stock  that  is  just  as 
carefully  finished  as  many  of  the  finest  papers. 

After  being  loft-dried,  in  the  most  approved  way, 
every  sheet  of  ©lb  Shelburne  is  hand  plated.  The 
result  of  this  care  is  that  ©lb  Sfyellntrite  is  a  really 
remarkable  sheet  for  the  money — -firm  and. strong, 
with  a  splendidly  finished  surface,  that  invites  the 
pen  and  insures  excellent  printing  results. 

This  is  an  undeniably  attractive  paper,  besides  being 
a  thoroughly  practical  business  stock.  For  booklets, 
folders,  stationery  and  similar  advertising  literature, 
©lb  Shelburne  is  entirely  adequate  and  satisfactory. 


Let 

toki 


tomers  wutbe'glad 
about  (01b  S’brUn'n'P 


Price  to  Printers :  19c  per  Pound,  in  Case  Lots , 
East  of  the  Mississippi 


Mountain  Mill  Paper  Company 

Lee,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts 


'Vhndercook 
Proof  Presses 


the  Presses  that 
Revolutionized 
Proofing ! 

Buy  only  genuine  V an- 
dercoolc  Proof  Presses 
direct  from  the  creator  and 
developer.  Three  distinct  styles 
and  a  number  of  different  sizes: 


Composing  Room  Cylinders 
Roller  Series  Presses 
Rocker  Series  Presses 


All  genuine  Vandercook  Presses  have  a  rigid, 
immovable  bed,  and  greater  accuracy  and 
rigidity  of  impression  than  any  other  print¬ 
ing  press. 

If  you  need  additional  proofing  facilities  you 
will  stand  in  the  light  of  your  own  advance¬ 
ment  unless  you  investigate  the  Vandercook 
Proof  Presses  as  they  are  now  built.  Address 

THE  VANDERCOOK  PRESS 

Originator  and  Developer 
of  the  Modern  Proof  Press 

559-565  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


Printers — 

If  you  want  to  produce 

Highest  Quality 
Printing 

at  Least  Cost 

use 

HUBER’S 

PRINTING 

INKS 


J.  M.  HUBER 

JOHN  MIEHLE,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  OMAHA  CINCINNATI 


There  is  Money  in  Mak¬ 
ing  Gummed  Labels 

.  if  you  use  the  paper  made  by 

SAMUEL  JONES  &  CO. 

It  is  non-curling,  gives  perfect  register  in 
any  number  of  colors,  and  will  not  stick 
together  through  atmospheric  conditions. 

Write  for  Sample-book  and  Prices 

Booklet  of  specimen  Poster  Stamp  Shipping  Labels 
will  also  be  mailed  on  request 

Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J. 
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©UMlIft 
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Get  This  Instructive  Booklet 

YOU  WOULD  LISTEN  if  some  one  told  you  how 
to  equip  your  plant  so  that  its  capacity  could  be  in¬ 
creased  as  your  needs  require,  without  tying  up  your 
capital  unnecessarily. 

We  can  tell  you  how  to  accomplish  this  with  your  job¬ 
bing  folders.  And  all  it  will  cost  is  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
ask  for  our  new  booklet  describing  the  unit  system  of 
constructing  our  No.  189  type  folder. 

It  shows  in  picture  and  text  just  how  you  can  start  with 
the  basic  unit  and  add  any  or  all  of  six  additional  units 
whenever  the  nature  of  your  business  justifies. 

It  is  an  interesting  booklet  whether  or  not  you  may  be 
in  the  market  just  now  for  a  folding  machine.  It  con¬ 
tains  information  about  folding  which  you  will  need  if 
you  are  going  to  profit  from  the  enormous  demand  for 
printing  now  sweeping  the  country. 

Why  deprive  yourself  of  this  helpful  booklet? 

Please  write  for  it  on  your  business  stationery. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

Folding,  Feeding,  Binding,  Cutting  Machinery 


Oswego  Machine  Works’  Business 
Doubles  Every  Five  Years 

Another  acre  of  space  is  now  being  prepared  for  manufacturing  the  increased 
quantities  of  Oswego  Rapid- Production  Cutting  Machines  required  by  the 
various  paper  making,  printing,  lithographing,  box,  textile  and  allied  trades. 

The  steady  advance  of  the  Oswego  business  is  due  to  three  things;  first,  because 
Oswego  Machine  Works  specializes  exclusively  upon  the  sole  manufacture  of 
cutting  machines;  and,  second,  because  Oswego  Machine  Works  guards  the 
reputation  of  the  name  Oswego  by  offering  a  new  Oswego  cutting  machine  only 
when  it  excels;  and,  third,  because  of  the  need  of  this  new  mechanical  tool  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures  and  their  dependence  on  it. 

Such  remarkable  results  as  increasing  the  output  ten  times  on  a  single  Oswego 
cutter  in  one  instance,  and  600%,  300%,  200%,  and  100%,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  50%,  30%  and  20%  gains,  have  been  secured  by  the 
Oswego  method  of  full  study  of  each  particular  problem  by  itself,  and  then  fur¬ 
nishing  an  Oswego  cutter  equipped  with  Oswego  devices  especially  adapted  to  it. 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY,  Jr.,  Proprietor 

OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office:  Room  2720,  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Cutting  Machines  Exclusively 

Ninety  Sizes  and  Styles.  All  generally  in  stock  for  instant  shipment.  The  Oswego  and  the  Brown  &  Carver,  16-inch  to  108-inch. 
For  Paper,  Board,  Cloth,  Foil,  Leather,  Celluloid,  Rubber,  Cork,  Etc. 

Sent  on  request:  The  remarkable  list  of  SOME  USERS,  embracing  the  entire  globe. 
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Walter  Scott  &  Company 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  1457  Broadway  CHICAGO  OFFICE  :  Monadnock  Block 


The  SCOTT 


Sizes :  34  x  46  inches,  38  x  52  inches,  45  x  65  inches 


Six-Roller  Rotary  Offset 
Press  with  Patented  Pile  Delivery 


does  away  entirely  with  the 
handling  of  freshly  printed 
sheets,  as  the  product  is 
placed  on  delivery  board 
which  is  lowered  automat¬ 
ically  to  truck  and  wheeled 
away,  from  either  side  of 
press  or  in  front  as  desired. 
This  delivery  can  be  placed 
on  any  of  our  offset  presses. 


The  SCOTT 


Cutting  and  Creasing  Press 

with  Patented  Reciprocating  Delivery 


is  the  fastest  running  press 
for  cutting  and  creasing  on 
the  market  to-day.  It  will 
take  a  maximum  form 
28x35  inches,  and  will  run 
at  a  speed  of 

2,800  per  hour 

This  press  was  built  espe¬ 
cially  heavy  for  this  work 
and  has  four  wide-faced 
steel-shod  tracks;  also  two 
air  chambers  on  each  end 
of  the  machine. 


It’s  a  Winner! 


Sizes :  30  x  36  inches,  40  x  47  inches,  48  x  69  inches 


Good  Paper  Means  Good  Printing, 

To  educate  a  customer  to  want  good  printing,  will 
make  Kim  less  likely  to  listen  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

As  the  man  who  buys  a  wonderful  painting,  wants  a  suitable 
frame,  so  buyers  of  good  paper  want  printing  in  keeping,  —  or 
to  put  it  the  other  way  about,  buyers  of  good  printing,  want 
good  paper.  Any  way  you  care  to  figure  it,  the  two  go  together. 

Therefore,  in  educating  the  public  as  we  do  to  want 

(f)lii  ijjauqisljirr 
limtii 

we  are  helping  you  to  educate  them  to  want  good  printing. 

Selling  good  printing  and  paper  for  letterheads  is  perhaps 
easier  than  for  booklets  and  catalogs — in  the  beginning  at  least 
— and  you  are  starting  your  customer  in  the  right  direction. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  towards  raising  the  standard  of  g,ood 
paper  and  printing,,  and  how  we  can  co-operate  with  you  towards  this  end. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND 
We  Are  the  Only  Paper  Makers  in  the  World  Making  Bond  Paper  Exclusively 
SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Adve 


Printing  Presses  Operated 
by  These  Motors 
Save  Time  and  Money 


Press  is  started  and  stopped  by  means  of 
switch,  enclosed  in  box,  and  interlocked  with 
brake  lever.  Releasing  the  brake  starts  the 
motor;  applying  the  brake  stops  the  motor. 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  No.  N-4 

SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Main  Offices: 

527-531  W.  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Our  Perfect  # 

Printing  Plates  dP 

We  are  making  extra 
heavy  shell  plates  by 
a  lead  moulding  pro¬ 
cess  without  the  aid 
of  graphite;  an  ac¬ 
complishment  that 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  turn  out  exact, 
precise  and  perfect  reproductions  with 
every  atom  of  detail  preserved. 

MOREOVER  THESE  PLATES  ■  ■  ■  a  ■ 

“Wear  Like  a  Pig's  Nose” 
and  register  toa‘‘Knat’sHair” 

There’s  more  to  this  process  than  can  be 
explained  here.  The  details  are  interest¬ 
ing-let  us  send  them  to  you  or  have  our 
man  see  you  personally.  Look  into  this 
before  tackling  that  particular  job  you  have 
on  hand.  We’ll  send  you  samples  if  you  like. 

Write  now,  or  ’phone.  We’re  prompt  and  speedy. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  C® 

24-30  SOUTH  Franklin  2263-2264 

CLINTON  STREET  VlllCSSO  Automatic  53-753 


Please 

Particular 

Printers 


JAENECKE-AULT  CO. 


Successors  to 


— JAENECKE 

PRINTING  INK  CO. 


Don’t  You  Believe  It! 

No  one  concern  can  make  all  the 
dyes  required  for  the  multifarious 
dry  colors  needed  in  printing  ink 
making.  It  isn’t  done — anywhere  — 
in  Germany  or  any  other  country. 
Ask  those  who  know.  WE  DON’T 
MAKE  our  dyes!  But  we  do  SELECT 
the  best  obtainable,  and  from  them 
we  make  our  Dry  Colors,  and  from 
them  are  made 
OUR  INCOMPARABLE  INKS 


New  York  Baltimore  Chicago 

And  From  Jobbers  Everywhere 

Export  Orders  Intelligently  and  Honestly  Executed  on 


FINE  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS 
NEWARK,  N.J. 


This  is  an  American  corporation  owned  and  operated  by  Americans 

THE  HORTON 
Variable  Speed 
Pulley  and  Guard 


Horton  Manufacturing  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Adi 
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Reliable 

Printers’ 

Rollers 

Sami  Bingham’s  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

88=90  South  13th  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  Clark  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1285  West  Second  Street 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Shuey  Factories  Building 

Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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7/?c“Kidder’7.s  the  Press 

that  enables  you  to  do  exclusive  specialty  printing 
— -complete  at  one  operation! 


Remember  that  name ,  and  when 
you  want  a  press  of 

CAPACITY  +  OUTPUT  +  RELIABILITY 
=  MORE  PROFIT  minus  COMPETITION 

you’ll  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing  for 
particulars  on  how  some  one  style  of 
“KIDDER”  deserves  a  place  in  your 
plant,  in  your  territory  and  on  your  work. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  point  where  you 
must  replace  less  efficient,  slower  presses 


and  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  give  you  the  biggest 
advantage  in  the  race  of  competition, 

remember  that  name  “KIDDER,” 

KIDDER  presses  find  their  way  into 
shops  which  go  the  limit  on  efficiency. 

KIDDER  presses  are  favorites  with  keen 
printing  -  house  managers  —  especially 
with  those  who  are  tired  of  competingwith 
every  “little  shop  around  the  corner.” 


Remember!  Better  not  trust  to  memory.  Write  for  imformation  to-day 
and  consider  this  good  proposition  at  your  leisure. 

KIDDER  PRESS  COMPANY,  DOVER,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK,  261  BROADWAY  184  SUMMER  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

GIBBS-BROWER  COMPANY.  Agents  445  KING  STREET  WEST.  TORONTO.  CANADA 


Latham  s  MONITOR 

Multiplex  Punch 


When  buying 
a  punching  machine 


don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  machine 
itself  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  various 
style  punching  members  you  will  eventually  buy. 
Therefore,  a  machine  which  is  not  mechanically 
correct,  and  which  does  not  drive  the  punches,  as 
they  should  be,  nor  with  the  proper  force,  will 
eat  up  your  profits  by  ruining  expensive 
punches  and  dies. 


Latham  Machinery  Co. 

NEW  YORK  Ann  and  Fulton  Streets  BOSTON 

45  Lafayette  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  130  Pearl  St. 


Please  Me 


The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertis 


HICKOK 

Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

This  feeder  is  a  finished  product.  It  is  as  efficient 
in  Job  Ruling  as  on  long  runs.  It  has  no  equal  on 
the  market  to-day.  No  one  who  does  paper  ruling 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  efficient  profit  producer. 

Write  lor  prices  and  circular  of  names  and  letters 
of  satisfied  users. 

THE  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFG.  CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

PaperRuling  Machines,  Ruling  Pens  and  Bookbinders’ Machinery 


c 

“Checks  are 
money" 


Good  work 
for  you 

Every  bank  you  persuade  to  use 
checks  on  National  Safety  Paper 
withdraws  a  tempting  invita¬ 
tion  to  forgery. 

There’s  some  satisfaction  in  sell¬ 
ing  something  that  benefits 
everybody.  It  gets  up  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  makes  sales  easier. 

Send  for  samples  of  National 
Safety  Paper. 

George  LaMonte  &  Son 

Founded  1871 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 


^rgxio 

S\%T 


This  Low-Deck,  Two-Side  Ruling  Machine 


is  for  both  striking  and  feint-line — can  be  changed 
from  striker  to  feint-line  quickly — a  most  com¬ 
plete  proposition. 

Note  illustration  showing  details  of  construction. 
Unlike  others,  any  make  self-feeder  can  be 
attached. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

F.  E.  and  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Adi 


The  Miller  Feeder  and  the 
Labor  Problem 

Why  be  dependent  upon  man  labor  to  feed  your  platen 
presses  during  these  strenuous  times  when  two  Miller 
Platen  Press  Feeders  and  one  operator  to  look  after  all 
form  changes  and  machine  adjustments  will  deliver 
more  work  than  four  men  feeders  f 

We  can  prove  in  your  own  shop  and  under  your  own 
conditions  that  the  Miller  Feeder  is  as  indispensable  a 
money  saver  as  the  Miller  Saw-Trimmer,  the  standard¬ 
izing  machine  for  the  composing  room. 

The  Miller  Feeder  is  compact,  simple  to  adjust  and  to 

operate,  minimizes  spoilage, 
insures  steady  feeding  with 
perfect  register,  doubles  pro¬ 
duction  and  reduces  operat¬ 
ing  cost. 

With  a  further  shortage  of 
labor  inevitable,  wise  printers 
are  adding  Miller  Feeders  as 
the  only  means  of  solving 
their  big  problem. 

Over  1400  Miller  Feeders  in  Successful  Operation 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  AND  TRICES 

MILLER  SAW-TRIMMER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  60  BEEKMAN  ST.  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  550  S.  CLARK  ST. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Open  Up  the 


Get  hold  of  these 
up-to-the-minute  tools 

They  will  clear  away  all  obstacles  that 
may  be  blocking  your  way  to  a  big  pros¬ 
pective  customer. 

Show  him  that  you  can  give  him  valuable 
ideas  as  well  as  good  printing — ideas  are 
the  things  he  wants. 

We  show  you  how  to  show  him 

We  have  prepared  a  scries  of  thirty  portfolios,  each  one 
of  which  tells  how  a  certain  kind  of  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion  can  speed  up  its  printing  and  standardize  its  office 
forms. 

A  great  number  of  business  firms  will  find  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  in  type  or  paper  in  these  portfolios.  Printing 
problems  are  solved  so  that  the  eye  can  see  the  colors 
and  the  hand  feel  the  quality  of  the  paper. 

Be  the  first  to  show  your  prospect 
his  portfolio 

Suppose  your  big  prospect  should  ask  you  for  his  Hammermill  Portfolio 
tomorrow? 

Write  us  today  and  forestall  him  —  get  a  complete  set  of  portfolios.  A 
partial  list  of  the  lines  of  business  for  which  we  have  prepared  special 
portfolios  will  be  found  below. 


PORTFOLIOS  OF  HAMMERMILL  BOND 


-  EgpiL  Depart. 

HS2lsaanfldns^?ut?onCse 


The  Signal  System  (use  of  colored  papers  to  in-  How  Your  Letterhead  Can  Help  to  Sell  Yc 

Vpertf)tatiSti"Se(f0rmS  deSign6d  by  effidenCy  eX‘  C°St 


V  to  any  line  of  b 


for  Printers,  Litho 


etc  on  Ham- 


Hammermill  Paper 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


And  remember  — 
you  can  get  Hammermill 
stock  when  you  want  it. 
Hammermill  lines  are: 

BOM®  v  LEDGER 

^mmtu  *G£te 

COVER  M(?IW 

When  you  want  service  as  well  as 
quality — think  of  Hammermill. 
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Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


1  he  proper  j 

§T  Westinghouse 
"  Motor  and  Control  ^ 

can  be  supplied  to  drive  any  machine 
used  by  the  printer 

The  great  reliability  and  efficiency  of 
these  motors  enable  their  user  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  maximum  amount  of  work  at 
minimum  operating  and  main¬ 
tenance  expense. 

Westinghouse  Electric  & 

Mfg.  Co. 

.  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


'westinghouse^ 
,  ELECTRIC  j 


fotor-Driven 
I  Printing  SCut- 
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MOBILIZE  FOR  BIG  BUSINESS! 

DURING  the  months  that  are  to  follow,  the  element  of  most  vital  importance  to  every  printer 
is  his  productive  possibilities.  He  must  do  more  work  quicker  —  and  better  work  cheaper. 

We  offer  you  the  STONEMETZ  TWO-REVOLUTION  CYLINDER  PRESS  on  a  dollars-and-cents-saving  and  a  maximum-production  basis. 
First — it  will  cost  you  less  to  buy,  cost  you  less  for  maintenance  and  cost  you  less  in  depreciation  than  any  other  two-roller,  two-revolution 
press.  Second  —  it  will  give  you  a  quality  and  quantity  production  equal  to  or  better  than  any  other  two-roller,  two-revolution  press.  Remarkable 
productive  records  are  the  rule  with  the  STONEMETZ  —  not  the  exception.  Third — Stonemetz  simplicity  and  accessibility  make  it  an  easy 
and  economical  press  to  operate  —  quick  make-ready  means  minimum  lost  running  time  —  increasing  production  and  profits  in  direct  proportion. 

So  we  say,  mobilize  NOW 
Orders  placed  later  may  h£ 

THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH.  New  York,  38  Park  Row.  Chicago, 124  S.  5th  Ave. 


Illljllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllill  ill  Ml  llilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  lllll  llllll!  IIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 


The  Economy  of  a 
Sharp  Paper  Cutter 


printer  questions  the  fact 
that  a  sharp,  smooth,  easy- 
cutting  paper  knife  is  an  econ¬ 
omy.  A  dull  knife  spoils  stock — 
wastes  time.  You  can  keep  your 
paper  cutter  knife  keen.  You 
can  keep  it  on  the  job  longer 
without  grinding  with  a 


If  you  are  using,  or  can  get,  Alternating  Current  Elec¬ 
tricity,  we  can  cut  your  power  bill  away  down. 

Yes,  and  increase  your  output  per  press,  while  reducing 
spoilage. 

Kimble  Printing-Press  Motors  give  you  absolute  and  flexi¬ 
ble  control  of  speeds  and  reduce  the  amount  of  electricity 
metered  every  time  you  reduce  the  speed  of  any  press 
below  its  maximum. 

On  other  motors  you  consume  the  maximum  amount  of 
electricity  all  the  time,  because  the  only  way  they  can 


Just  stop  to  think:  How  many  minutes  in  any  day  is  any 
press  operated  at  its  maximum  speed? 

And  the  other  point  —  that  of ‘the  personal  equation  of  the 
feeder.  Give  him  instant  arid :  flexible  control  of  speed 
and  you  give  him  a  confidence  that  enables  him  to  work 
up  to  and  hold  high  speed  without  use  of  trie  throw-off, 
or  spoilage  of  stock. 

All  this  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked  another  day. 


Write  us  now,  and  let  us  show  you  how  and  how  much  we  can  cut  your  costs  and  increase  your  output. 

KIMBLE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

635  North  Western  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


With  Kimble 


./KIMBLE'l 

VcMOlORS  f 


A.  C.  Motors 


Better  Press  Work — 
Lower  Current  Cost — 


Carborundum 
Machine  Knife  Stone 

A  sharpening  stone  made  from  the 
hardest,  sharpest,  fastest  cutting  ma¬ 
terial  known. 

From  your  hardware  dealer 
or  direct,  $1.50 


COMPANY 

N.  Y. 
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The  Babcock  Optimus 

Number  43 


Every  requisite  for  fine  half-tone  and  colorwork  or  for  rapid 
commercial  printing  is  built  into 

The  Babcock  Optimus  No.  43 

All  composition  rollers  are  interchangeable.  The  distribution 
is  not  excelled  on  any  press  of  any  size  or  make.  It  prints 
anything  from  a  postal  card  to  a  25x38  sheet  and  can  print 
a  26x40.  The  press  runs  easily  and  quietly  at  2,500  per 
hour,  stands  low,  takes  up  little  room,  is  conveniently  handled 
and,  with  our  other  pony  presses,  has  never  been  approached 
in  efficiency  in  printing  small  forms  with  big  profits.  It’s  a 
small  machine  for  big  business. 

See  the  Babcock  Optimus  No.  43  at  Work 

Our  Best  Advertisements  Are  Not  Printed — They  Print. 


The  Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Company 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  General  Western  Agents,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Seattle 
Miller  &  Richard,  General  Agents  for  Canada  —  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
F.  H.  Boynton,  Sales  Agent,  86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London,  E.  C. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Wr 
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BYRON  WESTON  COMPAN  Y 

BUSINESS  -j-  ; 

PAPERS  j  _ _ 


Safe  and  Satisfactory 

From  every  point  of  view,  Byron  Weston  Company  Business  Papers 
are  safe  and  satisfactory  for  printer  and  customer.  They  are  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable ;  their  perfect  finish,  remarkable  texture  and  strength 
never  vary.  Every  sheet  is  flawless;  three  careful  sortings  remove 
the  imperfect  stock,  so  that  what  you  get  is  entirely  first-grade. 
You  are  unquestionably  safe  in  guaranteeing  Byron  Weston 
papers  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  your  customers.  They  are 
endlessly  durable.  Constant  handling,  frequent  erasures,  long  use 
and  atmospheric  changes  will  not  noticeably  affect  the  strength 
or  surface  of  this  paper.  The  color  will  remain  a  clear,  clean 
white  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Each  line  is  particularly  adapted  in  every  way  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

Be  sure  to  have  complete  samples,  try  sheets  and  prices. 

BYRON  WESTON  COMPANY 

“The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berkshires" 

DALTON,  MASS. 


A  Novelty  that  is  Pleas¬ 
ing  and  Practical 

Strikingly  effective  printed  matter  is  one  of  the  necessities  of 
modem  business.  Your  customers  can’t  afford  to  use  stuff 
that  is  mediocre,  that  will  just  “get  by.”  And  it  is  your 
affair  just  as  much  as  theirs  to  see  that  the  printing  they 
send  out  is  the  attention-getting  and  sales-bringing  kind. 
Printing  on  Snowdrift  is  sure  to  be  distinctive.  Its  surface 
is  made  to  print  in  those  clean,  even  impressions  that  make 
the  printed  sheet  pleasing  and  easy  to  read. 

The  dazzling  whiteness  of  Snowdrift  commands  instant 
attention,  and  its  unusual  and  beautiful  texture  never  fails 
to  please. 

Snowdrift  is  moderately  priced  and  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  buyer,  and  yet  possesses  to  a  marked  degree 
the  dignity  and  individuality  that  discriminating  buyers 

demand .  Tryout  our  samples,  sent  at  your 


MOUNTAIN  MILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

LEE,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PRINTING  INKS 
LITHO  INKS 
VARNISHES 
DRYERS 

etc. 


SINCLAIR  £#  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  603-611  West  129th  Street,  New  York  City 

BRANCHES 

Boston,  Mass.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Winnipeg 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  Toronto  Baltimore,  Md. 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


The  Seybold  Machine  Company 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES: 

vnpr  THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  CO.,  E.  P.  Lawson. 

cfcif1  . 

ATLANTA . •*•••  JL  V  a-  WINNIPEG . 

SAN^RANCiSCOy.ySha'ttUck-Ny  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.  LONDON . 


151-163  W.  26th  St 
112-114  W.  Harrison  St 
The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co 
Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd 
Smyth-IIorne,  Ltd 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


An  Open  Letter 

To  The  National  Dairy  Council 

SUBJECT:  “Substitution” 

GENTLEMEN:  — 

In  your  Advertising  Campaign  you  are  demonstrating  the  folly  of  buying  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  good,  wholesome,  pure  butter. 

Your  campaign  is  similar  to  the  campaign  in  which  we  are  engaged,  because  we 
are  endeavoring  to  prove  the  folly  of  buying  substitutes  for  good,  attractive  and 
satisfactory  printing. 

To  our  mind  there  is  no  substitute  for  either.  The  problem  is  to  convince  users 
of  our  two  products  that  in  using  substitutes  they  are  practicing  expensive  economy. 

The  woman  who  saves  a  few  cents  a  week  by  using  a  substitute  for  butter  is 
in  much  the  same  position  as  the  man  who  saves  a  few  dollars  by  using  a  substitute 
for  good  printing. 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company  is  an  exponent  of  “pure”  printing  —  printing 
that  is  clean,  good  to  look  upon  and  tasty  —  printing  that  will  create  in  the  mind  of 
the  prospective  buyer  a  desire  to  accept  the  merchandise  advertised  and  no  other. 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  reputation  as  “Salesmen -Printers.”  Our  organi¬ 
zation  comprises  men  with  technical  turn  of  mind  who  can  make  type  talk.  It  also 
includes  men  who  have  originated  and  planned  advertising  campaigns  for  firms  with 
world-wide  reputations. 

Because  of  this  experience  we  can  visualize  a  proposition  from  the  view-point  of 
the  man  you  are  trying  to  sell  —  not  the  man  who  is  to  pay  your  printing  bills.  We 
can  help  you  secure  better  results  from  your  printed  matter. 

Let  us  work  with  you  in  your  campaign  against  substitutions.  Let  our  Sales 
Promotion  Department  cooperate  with  you  and  assist  you  in  the  planning  and  design¬ 
ing  of  your  “Printed  Salesmen.” 

Why  not  send  for  our  representative  and  get  acquainted  with  us  now?  If  you 
are  searching  for  a  design  or  copy  idea  we  will  supply  it  promptly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company 

JAMES  HIBBEN 

Phone  Wabash  2484  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
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Note 

This  is  the  fourth 
of  a  series  of  open 
letters  callingatten- 
tion  to  the  facilities 
of  The  Henry  O. 
Shepard  Company 
for  the  handling  of 
individual  printing 
problems. 
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A  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS  AND  MECHANICAL  FEEDER 


A 


PRODUCTION  increase  of  ten  per  cent, 
without  increase  in  operating  cost,  will  jus¬ 
tify  any  printing  press  owner  in  replacing  present 
equipment  with  the  more  modern  kind. 


Delphos  Two-Revolution  Presses  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Feeders  are  showing  their  owners  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  production  increase 
over  hand-fed  pony  presses  of  any  make. 


DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  SENT 
ON  APPLICATION 


The  Delphos  Printing  Press  Go. 

DELPHOS,  OHIO 
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Please  Me 
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Does  Your  Composing-Room  Inspire 
Confidence 

in  your  customers,  or  is  it  a  department 
you  try  to  hide  from  “outsiders”? 

An  unsightly,  antiquated  equipment  will  not  only  lose  customers,  but 
if  you  hide  it  from  yourself  it  will  do  worse  still — lose  profits  for  you. 

Modern  Hamilton  Equipment  in  your  composing-room  will  accom¬ 
plish  many  important  things. 

It  will  reduce  floor  space  required. 

It  will  reduce  footsteps,  and  thus  increase  profits. 

It  will  bring  system  and  order  to  your  establishment,  which  will 
make  it  easier  to  get  and  hold  good  customers  and  good  workmen. 

A  visit  from  our  Efficiency  Engineer 
will  he  mutually  profitable.  Say  when . 

The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 

Hamilton  Equipments  are  Carried  in  Stock  and  Sold  by  all  Prominent  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
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A  Sensible  Cover  Paper 

The  really  important  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  a  booklet 
or  catalog  is  its  suitability  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  exactly 
appropriate  thin&  can  not  fail  to  be  beautiful  and  satisfactory.  Cheap 
ugliness  or  commonplace  “prettiness”  is  never  in  keeping  with  a 
serious  business  proposition. 

Strength  and  wear-resisting  fiber  are  absolutely  necessary  in  covers 
of  advertising  folders,  booklets  and  catalogs  of  all  kinds.  Princess 
Covers  are  practically  indestructible.  They  are  also  beautiful.  The 
texture  is  splendidly  firm,  taking  the  strongest  punch  of  the 
embossing  die  without  bursting  or  cracking. 

The  Princess  colors  are  unusually  handsome,  and  very 
practical.  Have  you  seen  the  beautiful  new  PrincessWhite? 


Shall  we  include  a  copy  of  the  latest  XTRA,  the  “  different "  house  organ? 


C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Inc. 


WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONN. 


Selecting  Thin  Papers 

When  you  buy  thin  paper  for  invoice  blanks 
and  other  printed  forms  of  which  manifold 
copies  are  to  be  made,  or  for  copies  of  letters, 
records,  etc., 

You  are  not  buying  Prices  — 

You  are  buying  Service. 


Yes,  it  is  wise  to  select  thin  papers  for  what 
they  are  and  what  they  will  do. 

Esleeck’s  Onion  Skin,  Manifold  and  thin 
bond  papers  will  solve  the  problem  for  you. 


Sold  by  Leading  Jobbers 


Esleeck  Mfg.  Company 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

Write  Dept.  B  for  Samples 


Challenge  Rigid -Rim  Galleys 

Strongest  Steel  Galley  Made 

THE  half-tone  reproduction  comprehensively  sets  forth 
the  splendid  features  of  strength  and  rigidity  possessed  by 
CHALLENGE  RIGID-RIM  STEEL  GALLEYS. 

Note  the  manner  in  which  the  galley,  suspended  by  its  four  corners,  supports  with¬ 
out  semblance  of  spring  or  give,  five  solid  type  pages,  the  combined  weight  of  which 
exceeds  fifty  pounds — a  66|  per  cent  overload. 

This  great  strength,  together  with  its  other  good  features  —  absolute  accuracy, 
finger-hold  for  lifting,  self-draining — -makes  the  Rigid-Rim  an  ideal  all-purpose  galley. 
It  is  just  as  satisfactory  in  a  practical  way,  even  more  so,  than  the  expensive  brass 
galley  and  at  a  cost  approximately  85  per  cent  less. 

When  used  for  storage  purposes,  the  wide  rims  protect  the  contents  of  galley 
from  contact  with  steel  runs  of  galley  cabinet,  a  feature  which  appeals  to  every 
user  of  the  modem  storage  system. 

CHALLENGE  RIGID-RIM  STEEL  GALLEYS  are  furnished  in  all 
standard  job,  news  and  mailing  sizes.  Special  sizes  promptly  made  to 
order.  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  type  founders  and  dealers  in  all 
principal  cities.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  latest  quotations. 

Sample  galley  mailed  FREE  to  established  printers. 

The  CHALLENGE 
Machinery  Company 


Challenge 
Rigid-Rim 
Steel  Galley 

Supporting 

Fifty-Pound 

Type-load 

without 

Springing. 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 
Chicago  Office,  124  S.  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  Office  -  38  Park  Row 


The  IMPROVED 
PEARL  PRESS 


The  Lowest  Priced  Job  Press  Made 


SAVES 

Labor,  Power,  Type,  Floor 
Space  in  Every  Operation 

The  Pearl  is  a  small  press  for  small  work.  Rapid, 
strong,  convenient  and  the  lowest  priced  power 
press  on  the  market.  It  has  an  impression  throw- 
off,  automatic  ink  supply,  automatic  belt  shipper 
and  quick  stop  brake.  Easy  control  for  safety  and 
rapidity  of  operation.  It  can  be  accurately  fed 
by  the  average  feeder  at  a  higher  speed  than  on 
any  other  platen  press.  Very  efficient  motor 
equipment  as  illustrated. 

The  Pearl  means  a  reduction  in  the 
actual  percentage  of  cost  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  small  work. 

Increased  efficiency  is  enjoyed  by  its  use  in  reliev¬ 
ing  the  larger  and  more  expensive  presses  of  short 
runs  and  small  forms. 

Plant  efficiency — a  basis  for  reasonable  cost — a 
real  salary  and  an  honest  profit  is  interestingly 
treated  from  a  practical  standpoint  in  our  booklet, 
“Speed,  Capacity  and  Quality.”  Ask  for  it. 

Golding  Manufacturing  Co. 

Franklin,  Mass. 

Additional  Products:  Golding  Jobbers,  Pearl  and  Gold¬ 
ing  Cutters,  Hot  Embossers,  and  various  Printers’  Tools. 
NEW  YORK :  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO :  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 


Action  ! 


n  a 

How  the  manufacturer  of 
printing  machinery ,  equipment 
and  supplies  may  obtain  it 
in  selling  his  goods. 

Your  opinion  of  the  bene- 
!  fits  to  be  derived  from  the 

use  of  what  you  make  or 
sell  to  printers,  printed  and 
placed  within  the  reach  of 
those  printers,  is  the  surest 
way  to  influence  them  to 
buy. 

Ideas  stored  in  your  mind, 
or  nestling  peacefully  in  a 
waste-basket,  count  for 
nothing. 

Give  life  to  your  opinion. 

Put  your  business  thoughts 
in  living  type. 

Put  the  impressions  of  that 
type  where  they  will  be 
treasured  and  preserved, 
where  your  message  will  be 
read,  read  again  and  again. 

Put  them  in  a  form  that 
lives. 


ganized  with  sound 
ideas  of  Business- 
Building  Efficiency, 
and  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  Im¬ 
partiality  and  Hon¬ 
est  Practices,  The 
Inland  Printer  is 
now  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  influ- 
entialmedium  of  the 
printing  industry. 


Keen  buyers  for  printing- 
plants  don’t  pay  30  cents 
a  copy  for  The  Inland 
Printer  for  the  purpose  of 
immediately  chucking  it  in¬ 
to  the  waste-basket. 

They  treasure  their  ‘  ‘leading 
trade  journal,”  and  it's  there 
your  business  ideas ,  your  ap¬ 
peal  in  favor  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise  to  potential  customers, 
will  impress  the  interested 
mind — and  impress  it  often. 

Furthermore ,  they  rely  on 

The  INLAND 
PRINTER 

and  buy  what  they  see 
advertised  therein 


ion  The  Inland  Printer  When  Wri 
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Hot  Days  are  Coming 

Yy  1 J  IT /*  •  J  J  71  /T  1  g  Unless  you  cut  down  productive  time 

IXOllCTS  VV  III  IVlClt  to  change  them  frequently  or  install 

ROUSE 

ROLLER  FANS 


No  electricity,  wire  or  connections  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  to  operate.  It  clamps  onto  the  main 
gear  guard  of  a  Miehle  press  and  shoots  a  stream  of 
cool  air  down  over  and  under  the  rollers.  A  press 
feeder  can  attach  it. 

Surely  you  will  not  stand  the  LOSSES  —  either 
in  rollers  or  time- — -inevitable  during  hot  weather 
when  this  insurance  against  such  losses  costs  so  little. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY 

2214  WARD  STREET,  CHICAGO 


How  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  business  do 
you  have  a  call  for  a  Business  Announcement,  Removal 
Notice,  Circular  or  Wedding  Invitation  and  no  complete 
line  of  samples  at  hand  to  show  your  prospective  customer. 


INSTALL  A  SAMPLE  BOOK  OF 

WHITING’S 

BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

which  have  been  prepared  with  special  view  of  meeting  the 
Printers’  needs  — in  these  lines. 

The  installation  of  the  book  entails  no  expense  to  you.  The 
Cabinets  are  carried  in  stock  and  immediate  shipment  can 
be  made  of  any  number  represented  in  the  sample  book. 

Write  to-day  for  sample-book  price-list  and  discounts. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Mills  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
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^  Wheels  $7M 


AMERICAN 

Model  31 


AMERICAN 

Model  30 


Dealers 

Everywhere 


5  Wheels  $6M 


Specify  AMERICAN  when  ordering 


Globetypes ’are  machine  etched  bal/fones  and  elect  rosjfroro  halftones  hy  an  exclusive  pnpce; 
NicKelsteel“Glohetypes”arethe  supreme  achievement  ip  duplicating  printing  plates. 


HALFTONES 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 
WOODS  WAX 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR  plates 
nickel-steel 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260  “5261“ 5262  All  Departments 


This  NICKELSTEEL  “  GLOBETYPE  ”  has  been  used  in  every  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  since  October,  1912.  Note  that  the  printing 
quality  does  not  show  perceptible  deterioration. 


The  “SIMPLEX”  Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

FOR  RULING  MACHINES,  ETC. 

The  most  efficient  feeder  for  handling  almost  any  grade  of  paper  from 
tissue  to  light  cardboard. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  AND  TO  ADJUST 
on  account  of  the  extremely  simple  construction. 

IS  “SIMPLEX”  FEEDERS 

are  in  successful  operation  in  one  plant,  and  many  more  throughout  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 


MANUFACTURERS  T  T  1?  I>  AU\T 

AND  PATENTEES.  1  j.  *J  »  J/JAA/0.1N 


SUCCESSORS  TO 
JOSEPH  HREN 


65  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINATORS  of  the  only  successful  Rotary  Air-Operated  Paper  Feeder 


'  '•  "  “ 


Lost  Motion 


10ST  motion  in  any  operation,  whether 
J  manual  or  mechanical,  makes  effective 
or  economical  results  impossible. 

The  Miehle  owes  its  universal  popularity 
to  the  fact  that  lost  motion  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  both  in  the  mechanical  operation 
of  the  press  and  in  its  handling. 

Its  perfect  convenience  largely  contributes 
to  this  economy  of  effort. 

MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 

Principal  Office:  FOURTEENTH  AND  ROBEY  STREETS,  CHICAGO 
Sales  Offices  in 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  -  -  1218  Monadnock  Block 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  -  2840  Woolworth  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. ,  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg. 

ATLANTA,  GA„  Do, 

DISTRIBUTORS  for  CANADA:  Toror 

YOU  NEVER  HEARD  OF  A  MIEHLE  BEING  SCRAPPED 


the  United  States: 

DALLAS,  TEX.  -  -  - 

BOSTON,  MASS.  -  - 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Ison  Printers  Supply  Co. 

;to  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tc 
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THE  THIRD  YEAR  — By  MICHAEL  GROSS 


OTHER  salesmen  tell  me  that  I  was 
|  lucky  not  to  run  up  against  this 
r  stunt  sooner  than  my  third  year. 
But  I  don’t  think  it  was  a  matter 
of  luck.  So  many  other  things  happened  to  me 
during  my  first  two  years  in  Blunder-land,  that 
I  suppose  this  particular  blunder  could  not  even 
squeeze  in  edgewise.  But,  at  the  beginning  of 
my  third  year,  when  the  sum  total  of  possible 
blunders  I  could  make  had  been  thinned  down 
considerably,  the  opening  came. 

One  of  my  accounts,  a  buyer  whose  work  I 
had  often  figured  on  without  getting  an  order, 
called  up  and  asked  me  to  come  over,  as  he  had 
a  two-page  insert  he  wanted  a  price  on. 

In  a  half  hour  I  was  in  his  office.  He  gave 
me  a  sample  of  the  insert  and  asked  me  to 
figure  on  supplying  a  million  of  them.  The 
next  morning  I  called  with  the  estimate.  My 
man  glanced  over  the  letter  and  then  laughed. 

“You  must  think  we’re  about  to  circularize 
the  ‘400,’”  he  finally  said;  “or  else  you  imag¬ 
ine  we  are  going  to  put  these  things  in  Tiffany’s 
jewel  boxes.  Why,”  he  went  on,  “  these  in¬ 
serts  go  to  our  cheapest  trade  down  South,  and 
I’ve  got  to  buy  them  at  a  certain  price  or  not 
order  them  at  all.  Now,  listen,”  he  concluded, 
“you’ve  been  after  my  work  for  quite  some 
time  and  I  feel  you’re  due  for  an  order.  Take 
this  estimate  back,  go  over  your  figures  care¬ 
fully,  and  see  where  you  can  cut  down.  The 
cheapest  kind  of  a  job  will  do.  I’m  not  par- 
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ticular  about  the  stock,  nor  all  the  rigmarole 
that  the  printer  usually  includes  in  an  estimate. 
What  I  want  is  something  cheap,  and,  remem¬ 
ber,  if  you  get  this  order,  you’ll  be  in  line  for 
a  chance  at  some  of  our  good  work.” 

Had  I  known  then  what  I  know  now,  I 
would  have  spoken  right  up  and  told  this  buyer 
that  it  was  a  fixed  rule  of  the  firm  I  represented 
to  let  its  competitors  do  all  the  poorly  printed 
work  on  the  market.  Also,  that  every  one  of 
our  estimates  was  based  on  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  work  possible.  I’d  have  stood  pat  on 
my  price,  and,  if  my  competitor  secured  the 
order  by  cutting  quality,  he  would  have  done 
me  a  favor  by  taking  it,  for  the  fact  that  I 
preferred  to  lose  out  rather  than  sacrifice  our 
standard  would  have  made  a  deeper  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  buyer  than  the  few  dollars  he  had 
saved  by  giving  the  work  to  the  other  fellow. 
Then,  when  real  quality  printing,  regardless  of 
cost,  was  wanted,  I  would  be  called  in,  while 
my  competitor  would  not  even  be  thought  of. 

As  I  say,  my  present  knowledge  would  have 
prompted  such  a  course  of  action,  but,  at  that 
time,  I  thought  the  highest  and  noblest  duty 
of  a  salesman  was  to  get  orders.  I  took  the 
estimate  back,  had  the  job  figured  on  cheaper 
stock,  and  submitted  a  lower  price.  But  still 
we  were  too  high.  Then,  in  desperation,  I 
asked  that  the  items  which  were  really  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  doing  of  a  good  job  be  sacrificed  — 
and,  by  so  doing,  we  finally  got  the  order. 
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The  day  after  the  job  was  delivered,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  hurry-up  telephone  call  to  come  right 
over  to  the  buyer’s  office.  “  What  do  you  mean 
by  sending  us  work  like  this?”  he  yelled  at  me, 
shoving  one  of  our  inserts  into  my  hand  as  I 
entered  the  door. 

“Why,”  I  said,  looking  it  over,  “this  seems 
all  right.  Remember,  you  told  us  you  wanted 
the  cheapest  kind  of  a  job  possible.” 


Since  that  time,  I  have  seen  to  it  that  my 
competitors  were  awarded  every  one  of  these 
“cheapest  kind  of  job”  orders,  and  I  believe 
that,  through  their  willingness  to  take  them, 
they  have  put  more  good  business  my  way  than 
I  ever  dug  up  by  my  own  efforts. 

They  say  misery  likes  company,  and  maybe 
that  fact  softened  down  the  hurt  of  the  next 
fizzle  I  made.  Or  it  might  have  been  that  I 


“  What  do  you  mean  by  sending  us  work  like  this  ?  ” 


“I  know  I  did,”  he  answered,  hotly,  “but 
if  you  had  said  the  work  was  going  to  be  this 
bad  I  would  never  have  given  you  the  order. 
Why,  my  trade  would  laugh  at  us  if  we  ever 
sent  them  stuff  like  this.” 

I  went  back  to  my  office,  and,  by  telling  the 
boss  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  printed  work 
this  buyer  used,  and  how  certain  we  were  to 
make  up,  on  the  very  next  order,  the  little  loss 
we  would  suffer,  I  persuaded  him  to  make  a 
concession  on  the  bill,  in  consideration  of  which 
the  work  was  accepted. 

A  month  later,  when  I  knew  the  bulk  of  the 
printed-matter  was  given  out,  I  dropped  in  to 
see  friend  buyer.  Something  in  his  manner  led 
me  to  believe  that  he  wasn’t  very  well  pleased 
to  see  me,  and  when  I  asked  him  for  a  chance 
to  figure  on  his  yearly  catalogue,  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  strengthened.  He  looked  up  for  a 
moment  at  my  request,  as  if  in  surprise.  Then 
he  said,  slowly:  “Do  you  really  imagine  that 
I  would  trust  your  firm  with  a  high-class  job 
like  our  catalogue  after  you  made  such  a  mess 
of  that  little  insert?  If  you  really  think  so, 
you  must  be  a  most  rabid  optimist.” 


got  the  order.  Anyhow,  here’s  how  the  thing 
happened: 

One  of  my  customers  had  asked  me  to  get 
up  a  sketch  for  a  catalogue  cover.  I  had  one 
made  up  in  full  color,  and,  a  few  days  later, 
submitted  it,  together  with  a  price.  The  buyer 
then  asked  me  to  come  in  about  a  week  later 
for  a  final  decision.  When  I  called,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  said  that  he  had  been  about 
to  award  me  the  order  when  one  of  the  boss’s 
friends,  who  was  a  printer,  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  submit  a  sketch.  “What  could  I  do?”  the 
buyer  added,  in  extenuation,  “but  let  him  go 
ahead.  He  submitted  a  sketch  that  is  just  as 
elaborate  as  yours  and  has  just  as  many  colors, 
yet  here’s  his  price.” 

He  took  a  letter  out  of  one  of  the  pigeon¬ 
holes  in  the  desk,  and,  bending  back  the  top 
half  so  that  I  could  not  see  who  it  was  from, 
showed  me  the  prices  the  other  man  had  quoted. 
I  glanced  at  the  letter  and  saw  that,  with  speci¬ 
fications  practically  the  same,  my  competitor 
had  named  a  price  sixty-five  dollars  below  mine. 

“  I  never  show  another  man’s  letters  this 
way,”  the  buyer  assured  me  when  I  had  fin- 
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ished  reading,  “but  I  honestly  believe  you’re 
entitled  to  this  order  and  I  don’t  want  you  to 
think  I’m  not  telling  you  the  truth  about  your 
price  being  high.  Now,  if  you  can  meet  the  price 
this  man  quotes,  I’ll  use  my  personal  influence 
to  see  to  it  that  you  land  the  order.” 

I  thanked  the  buyer  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  refigure,  and  went  back  to 
the  office.  There  the  boss  and  I  went  over 
the  figures  carefully,  but  there  wasn’t  a 
place  we  could  cut  without  hurting  the  job. 
Finally  the  boss  said:  “Well,  we’ve  tied 
up  sixty  dollars  in  the  making  of  our  sketch, 
and  if  we  don’t  get  the  order  it’s  a  dead 
loss.  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  chop  that  sixty- 
five  off  the  estimate,  if  only  to  save  the 
sketch.”  This  we  did,  and  I  went  back  and 
was  given  the  order  at  the  revised  price. 

I  would  never  have  known  that  taking 
that  order  had  increased  my  batting  aver¬ 
age  in  the  Blunder-land  League  if  I  hadn’t, 
a  few  days  later,  met  a  salesman  who  once 
worked  for  us  but  was  now  representing  a  rival 
house.  During  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  asked  to  figure 
on  a  sketch  by  the  house  from  which  I  had  just 
taken  the  order.  He  went  on  to  describe  the 
design  and  I  immediately  recognized  it  as  the 
one  I  had  submitted.  I  told  him  that  he  had 


“  Do  you  really  imagine  that  I  would  trust  your  firm  with 
a  high-class  job  ?  ” 

been  figuring  on  my  sketch,  a  fact  that  surprised 
him  very  much,  for  it  seems  that  the  buyer  had 
said  the  design  had  been  bought  outright  from  a 
free-lance  artist.  Believing  this,  my  competitor 


had  quoted  a  price  less,  of  course,  the  making 
of  a  finished  sketch,  which  was  where  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  sixty-five  dollars  came  in. 

I  saw  then  that  my  competitor  had  been 
asked  to  figure  on  the  job  so  that  the  buyer 


The  boss  and  I  went  over  the  figures  carefully. 

could  use  his  figures  as  a  lever  with  which  to 
force  my  price  down,  knowing  that  I  would 
cut  a  little  rather  than  lose  the  sketch.  That 
blunder  taught  me  that  when  a  buyer  showed 
himself  so  very  willing  to  let  you  see  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  prices,  and  seemed  overanxious  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  refigure,  there  was  usually 
something  “  rotten  in  Denmark.”  As  the  in¬ 
cident  also  taught  my  competitor  that,  with 
printers  anxious  to  submit  sketches  without 
obligation,  advertisers  rarely  buy  sketches  out¬ 
right,  and  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of 
getting  an  order  by  figuring  on  another  man’s 
sketch,  but  every  chance  in  the  world  of  spoil¬ 
ing  another  man’s  game,  I  considered  the  expe¬ 
rience  worth  while. 

But  my  next  mistake  was  a  more  costly  one 
all  around.  I  had  scarcely  opened  my  desk 
one  morning  when  a  customer  of  mine  called 
up  and  asked  me  to  rush  right  over,  as  he  had 
a  job  that  was  in  a  great  hurry.  Without  even 
stopping  to  go  through  my  mail,  I  rushed  over 
to  his  office.  When  I  got  there,  my  man  told 
me  that  he  was  in  the  market  for  a  show-card 
and  had  to  have  a  sketch  on  it  the  next  day. 
The  boss  was  going  to  California  the  following 
night  and  wanted  to  O.  K.  the  design  before 
he  left.  There  was,  therefore,  need  for  action. 
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I  got  the  details  and  ran  all  the  way  back 
to  the  office.  There  I  explained  the  need  for 
haste  to  the  boss,  and  everything  was  side¬ 
tracked  so  that  my  sketch  could  be  rushed 
right  through.  The  next  afternoon  the  design 
was  finished,  but  I  didn’t  have  a  friend  left  in 
the  art  department.  I  hastily  wrapped  up  the 
sketch  and  streaked  out  for  my  customer’s 
office,  brushing  every  one  aside  as  I  ran. 

“  I’ve  got  that  show-card  right  here,”  I 
burst  out,  as  I  shot  through  his  door. 

“  Oh,  all  right,”  the  buyer  answered,  non¬ 
chalantly;  “just  put  it  on  top  of  the  desk 
there  and  come  in  again  in  about  a  week. 
You  see,”  he  went  on,  noticing  my  puzzled 
expression,  “  the  boss  has  postponed  his  trip 
indefinitely  and  I  don’t  know  when  I  will 
get  a  chance  to  take  the  matter  up  with  him.” 

When  I  got  back  to  the  office  and  told 
my  tale  of  woe  I  was  nearly  mobbed,  for 
all  of  the  other  salesmen’s  sketches  had  been 
laid  to  one  side  while  my  stuff  was  being  put 
through,  and  now  their  customers  were  clam¬ 
oring  for  service.  But  I  calmed  them  down 
by  saying  that  the  order  would  surely  be 
mine  in  a  week,  and  that,  anyhow,  I  had 
made  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  buyer. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  called  on  my  man. 
The  first  thing  I  saw  as  I  entered  his  office  was 
my  sketch,  set  up  on  the  desk  in  full  view  of 
every  person  coming  in.  I  felt  sure  that  my 
competitors  must  have  seen  it.  Sure  enough, 
when  I  came  across  the  design  that  this  firm 
finally  bought  —  yes,  I  lost  that  order;  you  see, 
at  the  end  of  a  week  the  buyer  was  tired  of 
looking  at  my  sketch  and  had  my  competitors 
make  up  a  few  —  I  say,  when  I  came  across  the 
’card  that  won  out,  I  found  that  it  was  a  delib¬ 
erate  steal  on  my  idea,  only  elaborated  upon 
and  changed  around  somewhat. 

Ever  after  that  experience  I  always  made  it 
a  practice  to  let  the  other  fellow  get  his  sketch 
in  first.  When  I  was  asked  to  get  up  a  design 
in  a  hurry,  I  would  give  the  buyer  to  under¬ 
stand  that  every  sketch  my  firm  made  was  the 
result  of  careful  study  and  much  thought,  and 
that  such  sketches  could  not  be  turned  out  by 
the  yard,  like  buckeye  paintings.  I  usually 
found  that,  after  such  an  explanation,  the  buyer 
managed  to  extend  the  time  limit  a  day  or  so 
to  give  me  time  to  get  my  sketch  in.  I  also 


discovered  that  a  buyer  was  less  apt  to  throw 
down  a  design  that  he  believed  had  taken  a 
week  to  produce,  where  he  wouldn’t  hesitate 
a  moment  in  rejecting  a  sketch  that  some  sales¬ 
man  had  submitted  over  night.  And  then,  by 
coming  in  last,  I  was  always  likely  to  hear  a 
chance  remark  regarding  the  features  about 


In  about  an  hour  he  got  around  to  the  business  in  hand. 

my  competitor’s  sketches  that  the  buyer  was 
partial  to,  as  well  as  the  things  he  disliked,  and 
embody  or  leave  these  things  out  of  my  design. 
Last,  but  not  least,  there  was  always  the  chance 
of  getting  a  peek  at  the  other  man’s  stuff,  in  the 
same  way  that  he  had  managed  to  see  mine. 

No  other  incident  made  me  realize  more  that 
buyers  were  only  human  than  did  the  one  that 
happened  right  after  this. 

In  response  to  a  post-card  request  for  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  call,  I  went  out  to  a  little  sub¬ 
urban  town  to  interview  a  certain  Mr.  Eckles. 
I  arrived  on  the  two  o’clock  train  and  walked 
into  the  building  of  the  underwear  concern  that 
he  did  the  buying  for.  The  girl  at  the  infor¬ 
mation  desk  told  me  that  Mr.  Eckles  was  some¬ 
where  on  the  floor,  and  asked  me  to  step  into 
his  office,  where  she  would  send  him  as  soon  as 
he  appeared.  I  walked  into  the  room  she 
pointed  out  and  the  first  thing  that  caught  my 
eye  was  a  large  sign  over  the  bookcase  that 
read:  “  There  Are  a  Few  Things  We  Know  — 
Please  Don’t  Tell  Them  to  Us.”  Over  the  desk 
hung  another  card,  bearing  the  terse  message: 
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“  IVhat  Are  the  Facts?”  Above  the  filing  case 
a  red  pennant  implored  all  callers  to  “  Cut  It 
Short.”  Hanging  from  the  roll  top  of  the  desk 
was  a  small  motto-card,  reading:  “ Time  Is 
Money  —  Say  It  Quick.” 

I  confess  that  these  notices  sent  a  thrill  of 
fear  shooting  up  and  down  my  spine.  I  felt 
that  I  would  soon  be  in  the  presence  of  an 
exalted  being  whose  every  minute  was  precious. 
With  a  silent  prayer  to  Heaven  for  having 
given  me  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  before  I 
faced  Mr.  Eckles,  I  started  rehearsing  exactly 
what  I  was  going  to  say  to  him  when  he  came 
in,  taking  care  to  choose  short  sentences  and 
stating  only  facts.  No  sooner  did  I  have  the 
introduction  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind,  than  my 
man  entered.  I  jumped  up,  handed  him  my 
card,  and  rattled  out:  “I  represent  the  Blank 
Printing  Company,  Mr.  Eckles,  and  I  am  here 
at  your  request.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  ” 

Mr.  Eckles  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and 
then  started  to  talk.  He  asked  me  whether 
my  boss  had  seen  the  post-card  he  had  sent 
and  whether  he  had  been  surprised  to  hear 
from  him.  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  how 


he  and  my  boss  had  fed  a  “  Gordon  Kicker,” 
back  in  the  old  days.  From  there  he  drifted, 
by  easy  stages,  to  his  son,  who  was  now  in  col¬ 
lege,  but  was  soon  to  come  out  and  enter  the 
printing  business.  In  about  an  hour  he  got 
around  to  the  business  in  hand  and  then  it  took 
him  another  hour  to  tell  me  exactly  what  he 
wanted. 

Besides  my  hasty  introduction,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  said  ten  words  during  the  two  hours  I 
was  in  that  office,  the  reason  being  that  I  was 
too  polite  to  interrupt  Mr.  Eckles’  monologue, 
which  must  have  been  interesting  to  him. 

Well,  I  missed  the  five  o’clock  express  and 
had  to  go  home  on  a  local,  but  that  little  trip 
taught  me  that  you  can  never  judge  a  man  by 
the  signs  he  displays  in  his  office.  I  realized 
then,  and  future  happenings  only  served  to  bear 
me  out  in  the  theory,  that  the  more  easy-going 
a  man  was,  the  more  did  he  like  to  delude  him¬ 
self  and  everybody  else  into  believing  that  he 
was  the  acme  of  brusqueness  —  and  that  the 
usual  way  for  him  to  accomplish  this  was  to 
hang  a  lot  of  “swift”  motto-cards  around  in 
his  office  for  all  who  entered  to  see. 


A  NEW  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROOFREADERS 

By  ROBERT  F.  SALADE 


STEVENSON,  the  proofreader,  came  out 
of  his  “den”  with  a  dozen  galley  proofs, 
and  as  he  laid  them  upon  the  foreman’s 
desk  the  executive  almost  shed  tears.  He 
held  up  his  arms  in  despair. 

“  Same  old  joke,”  remarked  the  foreman, 
minutely  examining  the  proof-sheets.  “  Marked 
up  like  a  railroad  map  of  New  York.  Say, 
those  machine  operators  don’t  seem  to  know 
what  punctuation  means.  Look  at  the  commas, 
semicolons,  dashes,  and  so  forth,  that  have  been 
left  out  or  misplaced.  Wouldn’t  you  think  that 
the  average  machine  operator  would  know 
where  to  put  such  marks?  It  will  take  a  couple 
of  hours  to  have  this  matter  corrected.” 

“You  can  not  expect  a  machine  operator  to 
be  an  editor  in  addition,”  answered  the  proof¬ 
reader  mildly.  “You  know,  this  is  the  worst 
class  of  manuscript  copy.  It  is  poorly  written, 


and  the  ordinary  rules  of  spelling  and  punctua¬ 
tion  have  been  ignored.  Actually,  an  operator 
would  have  to  be  a  trained  proofreader  to 
whip  this  copy  into  correct  English  as  he  is 
setting  it.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  the 
operators  are  doing  very  well.  They  correct 
many  of  the  mistakes  as  they  work  along,  and 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  do  regular 
editing  along  with  their  work  on  the  machines.” 

“  I  am  tired  of  kicking  in  the  office  about  the 
rough  copy  we  have  to  contend  with,”  contin¬ 
ued  the  foreman,  thoughtfully.  “I  know  that 
most  of  the  copy  we  get  is  in  awful  shape,  but, 
as  the  chief  said  recently,  we  can  not  kick  to 
the  customer  about  the  trouble.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  charge  the  customer  for  the 
time  wasted  in  correcting  the  proofs.” 

“  There  is  one  plan  by  which  we  could  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  annoyance,  without  bothering 
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the  customer  for  better  copy,”  ventured  the 
reader,  with  the  suave  grace  of  a  diplomat. 

“Well,  let’s  have  it.” 

“  Give  me  authority  to  edit  and  correct  all 
manuscript  copy  before  it  is  given  over  to  the 
operators,”  explained  the  proofreader.  “As 
it  is,  I  am  forced  to  do  the  editing  and  correct¬ 
ing  after  the  matter  has  been  set,  so  why  not 
let  me  attend  to  such  work  before  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  done? ” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  admitted  the  other. 
“  Go  ahead  and  try  the  plan  for  a  week  or  so. 
I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  the  proofs  and  see  how  they 
turn  out,”  and  with  that  the  foreman  handed 
the  proofreader  a  batch  of  copy  for  a  trade 
journal  printed  regularly  by  the  house. 

This  copy  consisted  of  news  items  written 
in  longhand  by  amateur  correspondents  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  typewritten  articles 
and  editorials,  some  “  flimsy,”  and  a  number 
of  reprints.  Practically  all  of  the  copy  had 
been  carelessly  edited  as  to  punctuation,  spell¬ 
ing  and  grammar.  The  proofreader  became 
very  industrious  with  pen  and  red  ink,  and,  as 
he  read  over  the  copy,  made  marks  and  cor¬ 
rections  where  they  were  most  needed.  It  was 
not  his  purpose  to  change  the  “literary  style” 
of  the  composition.  His  idea  was  merely  to 
correct  unpardonable  errors.  He  worked  rap¬ 
idly —  in  the  same  manner  as  though  he  were 
reading  proofs  —  and  within  a  short  time  the 
copy  was  ready  for  the  machine  operators. 

The  foreman  instructed  the  operators  not  to 
make  any  corrections  in  the  new  lot  of  copy, 
but  to  follow  the  red-ink  marks  made  by  the 
proofreader.  The  happy  result  was  that  the 
operators  produced  the  matter  for  the  trade 
journal  in  much  less  time  than  had  been  the 
case  before  the  copy  had  been  “  edited,”  and 
when  the  first  proofs  reached  the  foreman’s 
desk  there  were  scarcely  any  ordinary  correc¬ 
tions  to  care  for. 

The  editor  of  the  trade  paper  in  question 
was  so  pleased  over  the  new  plan  that  he  came 
to  the  office  to  express  his  appreciation. 

“  Cleanest  proofs  I  have  ever  received,”  he 
acknowledged.  “Touching  up  the  copy  will 
save  me  considerable  time.  We  have  to  hurry 
this  stuff  through  and  we  don’t  bother  much 
with  punctuation,  etc.,  leaving  the  printers  to 
attend  to  common  discrepancies  as  the  type  is 


set.  But,  previous  to  this  month,  we  have 
always  found  it  essential  to  make  numerous 
authors’  corrections  when  the  galley  proofs 
arrived.  Now,  kindly  instruct  your  proof¬ 
reader  to  fix  up  our  copy  every  month  here¬ 
after.  Tell  him  to  forget  all  about  queries. 
He  is  to  be  the  judge  in  matters  of  spelling, 
grammar  and  punctuation.” 

Meanwhile,  the  foreman  had  been  keeping 
tab  on  the  time  required  for  the  “  editing.” 
Comparing  the  figures  with  the  time-records  of 
the  previous  month,  he  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  at  least  a  day’s  time  had  been  gained  on 
the  trade-journal  order.  The  operators  had 
gained  time,  the  corrections  had  been  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  the  editing  had  been  done 
in  less  time  than  had  been  required  to  study 
and  correct  dirty  proofs. 

With  facts  and  figures  in  hand,  the  fore¬ 
man  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  firm. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  to  have  the 
proofreader  give  every  piece  of  copy  an  “  edi¬ 
torial  make-ready”  before  it  was  turned  over 
to  the  compositors  or  operators.  So  much  time 
and  trouble  were  saved  after  the  plan  had  been 
in  progress  for  a  year  that  the  proofreader  was 
awarded  a  substantial  raise  in  wages.  The 
business  of  the  firm  has  grown  considerably  — 
to-day,  the  reader  referred  to  edits  manuscript 
copy  exclusively,  while  his  assistant  does  the 
ordinary  proofreading. 

Here  is  a  new  field  for  the  progressive 
proofreader.  A  number  of  the  larger  printing 
concerns  now  employ  “  editorial  proofreaders,” 
but  as  a  general  proposition  the  idea  is  new. 
Master  printers  in  many  instances  would  be 
pleased  to  know  of  the  plan.  It  remains  for 
the  proofreaders  to  bring  the  subject  before 
them  effectively. 

Certainly,  the  “  editor-proofreader  ”  can  de¬ 
mand  a  higher  salary  than  the  ordinary  reader. 
There  are  at  this  moment  many  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  editing  copy  awaiting  intelligent  read¬ 
ers  who  possess  boldness  enough  to  tell  the 
superintendents  of  the  plants  that  all  copy 
should  be  edited  before  it  is  given  to  com¬ 
positors  and  machine  operators.  Consider  the 
possibilities  of  the  plan  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  great  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  In  how  many  of  such  offices  is  the 
advertising  copy  edited  by  proofreaders  before 
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the  type  is  set?  Very  few.  But  it  would  seem 
certain  that  in  the  near  future  all  of  such  offices 
will  adopt  the  idea.  It  will  not  only  mean  a 
great  saving  in  time  and  money,  but  it  will  also 
be  the  means  of  raising  the  literary  standard 
of  display  advertising,  etc.  As  it  is  now,  the 


proofreader  must  often  allow  slight  errors  in 
punctuation,  etc.,  to  pass  because  he  has  no 
authority  to  correct  them.  As  an  “  editorial 
proofreader  ”  he  would  have  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  changes  for  the  better  without  being  forced 
to  use  the  query.  Speed  the  day ! 


KEEP  POSTED! 

By  ALBERT  G.  BRENTON 


A  POPULAR  advertisement  argues  that 

/  \  it  is  not  the  time  spent  at  work  or 
in  bed  that  counts  most  for  suc- 
JL  JL  cess,  or  against  it,  but  the  time  that 
is  “  frittered  away”;  and  there  is  enough  truth 
in  the  statement  to  make  it  worth  thinking  about. 

Your  leisure  may  determine  your  rank  among 
your  fellow  men. 

And  here  it  may  be  pertinent  to  quote  the 
heading  of  a  recent  article  by  Richard  H. 
Waldo,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in 
The  Nation’s  Business,  to  wit:  “  Reading  mak- 
eth  a  full  man.” 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  an  invention 
or  discovery  was  accomplished,  weeks  —  some¬ 
times  months  —  were  required  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  spread  throughout  the  country,  but,  even 
so,  it  probably  was  easier  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
really  important  developments  then  than  it  is 
now.  They  were  few  in  those  days.  They 
are  numerous  now,  and  the  task  is  not  so  much 
to  know  of  them  as  it  is  to  discriminate  between 
the  valuable  and  the  trivial.  So  many  discov¬ 
eries  are  coming  at  once, that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  track  of  them  through  the  ordinary 
sources  of  information. 

Hence  the  trade  papers  are  called  in  to  per¬ 
form  this  valuable  service.  But  their  presence 
is  not,  as  it  might  appear,  a  simple,  easy  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  Trade  papers  do  not 
inject  information;  they  merely  contain  it,  and 
they  require  reading — diligently  and  regularly 
—  for  changes  are  being  made  so  rapidly,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  printing  industry  and  allied  lines, 
that  a  worker  scarcely  becomes  accustomed  to 
one  system,  till,  without  warning,  it  is  swept 
away  for  an  improved  method. 

Mention  of  two  inventions  may  illustrate  the 
point.  One  is  the  typewriter.  It  changed  meth¬ 


ods  and  working  conditions  in  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  departments  and  helped  to  disqualify 
legions  of  old-time  writers.  Another  is  the 
linotype.  Thousands  of  hand  compositors  faced 
oblivion  when  it  was  adopted  generally. 

In  neither  instance,  perhaps,  could  trade 
papers  have  helped  the  unfortunates,  except  to 
have  warned  them,  but  new  ways  are  being 
adopted  daily  which  affect  a  score  of  men  here 
and  a  half  dozen  there,  not  by  wiping  out  their 
former  occupations,  but  merely  by  leaving  them 
behind  the  times  —  innocently  ignorant  and  in¬ 
competent —  while  others  about  them  have  kept 
up  with  the  march  of  progress  through  care¬ 
fully  following  the  trade  press  for  all  the  news 
of  their  profession. 

Mr.  Waldo,  in  the  article  referred  to,  says: 

“  It  is  amazingly  few,  even  of  our  leaders, 
who  make  the  following  of  business  in  print 
even  a  half  habit.  The  great  majority  of  us 
expect,  seemingly,  to  acquire  knowledge  as  did 
Kipling’s  Big  Dhrunk:  dhraft  their  exhilara¬ 
tion— ‘out  of  the  air  through  their  skins.’ 
This  has  served  in  a  fashion  through  past 
years;  it  will  not  serve  in  the  years  to  come.” 

It  would  be  a  surprise  to  canvass  the  men  of 
the  average  print-shop  to  find  out  what  they 
know  of  developments  in  their  trade.  A  few 
show  a  hearsay  familiarity  with  certain  phases. 
“They  say,”  apparently,  is  the  source  of  their 
information.  Ten  linotype  operators  were 
asked  about  a  recent  improvement  for  the  ma¬ 
chine.  None  knew  about  it.  “‘They  say’  it 
works  all  right,”  was  the  general  comment,  but 
none  could  give  additional  information  except, 
“You  might  write  to  the  factory.” 

“System  —  the  Magazine  of  Business,  re¬ 
cently  took  a  count  of  some  three  hundred  busi¬ 
ness  men,  representatives  of  their  fields,”  says 
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Mr.  Waldo  in  his  article.  “The  tally  showed 
that  about  fifty-seven  per  cent  follow  a  definite 
course  of  business  reading.  .  .  .  Chance  pam¬ 
phlets,  magazines,  ticker  bulletins,  comprise  the 
curriculum  of  the  great  majority,  crude  ore 
which  assays  pretty  low  to  the  ton.  Trade 
papers  are  far  too  little  read  even  by  this  intelli¬ 
gent  fifty-seven  per  cent,  and  as  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  forty-three  per  cent  —  the  less  said  the  bet¬ 
ter.” 

It  may  be  comforting  to  negligent  workers  to 
know  that  “leading  business  men”  are  in  the 
same  boat  with  them  in  the  matter  of  not  keep¬ 
ing  informed,  but  it  is  not  a  flattering  reflection 
on  either  class. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  completely  iso¬ 
lated  from  reading-matter  might  neglect  to  keep 
informed  about  his  profession,  but  that  one  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trade  papers  should  do  so  means 
only  that  the  individual  is  not  making  all  the 
effort  he  could  (and  owes  himself)  toward  ad¬ 
vancement  and  success.  If  he  is -“lost  in  the 
shuffle  ”  for  this  reason  he  has  no  one  to  blame 
but  himself.  The  late  Elbert  Hubbard  might 
have  been  reflecting  along  the  same  lines  when 
he  wrote,  “Don’t  be  a  villager  —  be  universal 
wherever  you  live.”  And  he  could  have  added, 
“  Read  a  trade  paper  betimes.” 

About  five  years  ago  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Photoengravers  held  its  convention  in 
Indianapolis.  S.  H.  Horgan,  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  took  up  part  of  a  session  explaining 
what  strides  had  been  made  in  offset  printing. 
Many  of  the  delegates  had  never  given  the  new 
process  more  than  a  passing  thought,  though 
Mr.  Horgan  exhibited  press  proofs  of  covers 
for  a  national  magazine  of  large  circulation 
which  had  been  using  the  process  several 
months,  thereby  obtaining  attractive  effects  that 
could  not  be  produced  by  old  methods.  Mr. 
Horgan’s  explanation  caused  a  gasp  of  surprise 
in  the  convention  hall. 

It  really  was  true  that  these  “master”  en¬ 
gravers  didn’t  know  what  was  going  on  in  their 
own  field.  Further,  some  who  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  meeting  innovations,  in  print  or 
otherwise,  refused  to  believe  the  new  process 


could  affect  them.  They  may  awaken  —  too 
late  —  after  others  have  taken  their  business. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  once  worked  in  a 
well-equipped  and  prosperous  small  city  shop. 
No  one  there  subscribed  for  trade  papers.  Such 
as  came  to  the  office  got  no  farther  than  the 
exchange  desk.  Differences  arose,  and  he  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  competitor  with  a  very 
poorly  equipped  plant.  His  first  five-dollar  bill 
went  for  a  sign  over  the  new  location ;  his  next 
for  a  trade-paper  subscription.  There  came  an 
order  for  some  “flossy”  business  cards  —  price 
no  consideration  if  the  finished  job  were  attrac¬ 
tive.  He  turned  out  a  so-called  embossed  job 
of  strong,  neat  typography.  It  pleased  im¬ 
mensely,  and  some  months  later  the  customer 
went  to  the  old  shop  to  have  the  job  duplicated. 
The  proprietor  said  he  couldn’t  do  the  work. 

After  a  year  my  friend  returned  to  his  for¬ 
mer  job.  On  his  first  day  there  the  “Boss” 
took  him  aside  and  said,  confidentially,  “  I  want 
to  know  how  you  did  that  embossing  job.”  Be¬ 
fore  the  morning  was  over  the  foreman  met 
him  with  the  same  request.  “  I  just  want  to 
show  the  ‘  Boss  ’  that  we  know  something  about 
the  trade,”  he  confided.  Both  were  told. 

At  noon,  “  Boss  ”  and  foreman  collided. 
Each  asserted  he  had  known  the  process  all 
along.  Either  could  have  got  it  where  my 
friend  did  —  but  they  “hadn’t  time  to  read 
trade  papers.” 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  dentists 
and  physicians  “  going  back  to  take  post¬ 
graduate  work.”  And  one  may  rest  assured 
that  those  who  don’t  “  go  back  ”  continue  their 
studies  through  their  professional  periodicals 
and  books.  If  they  didn’t,  they  soon  would  be 
back  numbers.  Appendicitis  used  to  be  “  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels.”  Riggs’  disease  was  just 
“  loose  teeth.”  Medicine  and  dentistry  are  lines 
in  which  practitioners  can  not  “stall,”  and  the 
larger  part  of  them  always  round  out  old  age 
in  comfort.  They  keep  posted  on  what  is  doing 
in  their  profession  and  adopt  new  methods  as 
soon  as  their  worth  is  proved. 

Take  a  hint:  Make  a  trade  paper  your  post¬ 
graduate  course. 


Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds:  We  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we 
know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it. —  Samuel  Johnson. 


BOOK  PLATES  BY  RUDOLPH  RUZICKA 

Designed,  drawn  and  engraved  on  wood  by  the  artist,  the  method  being  that  of  chiaroscuro  from  the 
fact  that  the  high  lights  are  engraved  in  the  color  plate.  The  colors  used  are 
usually  browns,  greens,  blues,  reds  and  light  chromes. 
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RUDOLPH  RUZICKA,  WOOD-ENGRAVER 

By  S.  H.  HORGAN 


RUDOLPH  RUZICKA’S  name  has  ap¬ 
peared  many  times  in  The  Inland 
Printer  of  late,  particularly  since 
^  the  exhibition  of  American  wood¬ 
engraving  which  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  gave  in  1915,  in  which  thirty  of 
his  wood-engravings  were  shown,  many  of  them 
printed  in  color.  It  was  evident  from  the  artis¬ 
tic  character  of  those  prints  that  an  artist  had 
arrived  to  restore  wood-engraving  to  its  place 
in  the  arts. 

As  no  exhibit  of  American  wood-engraving 
will  hereafter  be  complete  without  showing 
some  of  his  prints,  we  should  know  something 
of  Ruzicka,  where  he  came  from  and  in  what 
schools  he  got  his  wonderful  skill.  Ruzicka 
came  to  Chicago  in  1894  from  Bohemia,  where 
he  was  born  in  1883.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood-engraver,  under 
whose  supervision  he  practiced  cutting  signa¬ 
tures  for  rubber  stamps.  Then  he  secured  work 
in  photoengraving  plants  while  he  studied  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  classes  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago. 

He  went  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
getting  work  in  art  departments  and  studying 
at  night  schools.  He  played  at  wood-engraving 
during  every  period  of  spare  time.  Finally, 
when  for  three  days’  work  at  designing  he  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  to  support  himself,  he  spent  the 
remaining  days  of  the  week  practicing  wood¬ 
engraving.  Asked  about  prints  of  his  early 
work,  he  said :  “  Fortunately  wood  blocks  burn 
beautifully.  They  take  the  chill  away  from  a 
studio  on  a  cold  morning,  and,  further,  on  the 
principle  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  I  was  dis¬ 
pleased  at  my  early  attempts  so  that  I  could  not 
destroy  them  quickly  enough.  In  fact,  some  of 
my  later  blocks  should  have  met  the  same  fate, 
only  that  some  people  seemed  to  like  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  did.” 

The  first  one  to  encourage  the  struggling 
engraver  was  D.  B.  Updike,  of  the  Merry- 
mount  Press,  Boston,  for  whom  he  has  made 
holiday  greetings  annually.  By  1912  he  had 
six  prints  on  exhibition  in  Paris,  and  from  that 


date  he  may  be  said  to  “  have  arrived.”  Then 
the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York  engaged  him  to 
illustrate  a  book  on  New  York  in  which  there 
were  ten  full-page  prints  and  twenty  head  and 
tail  pieces  in  colors.  This  book  was  limited  to 
an  edition  of  but  250  copies. 

“Fountains  of  Papal  Rome”  was  another 
book  he  illustrated,  about  this  time,  for  Mrs. 
Charles  McVeigh,  going  to  Rome  to  make  the 
black-and-white  drawings  and  engravings.  He 
is  now  engaged  on  a  book  illustrating  another 
city.  His  book-plates  and  holiday-greeting 
cards  have  a  charm  entirely  their  own,  as  our 
readers  will  see  in  the  four  book-plates  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  special  insert  facing  this  page.  The 
style  of  engraving  in  these  partakes  of  the  chi¬ 
aroscuro  method,  the  high  lights  being  cut  in  the 
tint  block. 

The  reproductions  here  shown  are,  perforce, 
in  one  color  combination,  a  close  match  to  the 
original  print  of  the  J.  D.  Cameron  Bradley 
plate.  The  Dresser  plate  was  originally  printed 
in  black  and  olive,  the  Gammell  plate  in  black 
and  terra  cotta,  and  the  Windom  design  in  black 
and  a  tint  of  terra  cotta.  The  beauty  of  the 
originals  is,  therefore,  hardly  demonstrated 
here. 

Mr.  Ruzicka  draws  in  pen-and-ink  on  the 
block  and  then  with  water-colors  “  or  any  old 
thing,”  as  he  says,  he  studies  out  the  effects  he 
is  striving  for  in  color.  Corrections  are  made 
when  engraving  and  then,  after  the  line-block 
or  key-block  is  made,  he  offsets  a  print  from  it 
on  other  wood  blocks  for  the  color-blocks.  He 
makes  his  own  proofs,  and  after  the  first  trial 
proof  there  is  much  correcting  and  experiment¬ 
ing  with  color  before  he  is  satisfied  with  his 
prints.  It  must  be  right  to  suit  Ruzicka. 

So  here  is  a  young  man,  of  but  thirty-four 
years,  who  by  close  application  to  the  study  of 
drawing,  wood-engraving  and  printing  has 
already  carved  out  a  career  for  himself  and  will 
be  known  as  one  of  the  great  art  engravers  of 
our  time.  His  struggle  for  recognition  has  been 
so  severe  that  it  has  held  him  to  a  sanity  in  all 
his  work  that  gives  it  permanent  value. 
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THE  MOUNTING  AND  FINISHING  OF 
ADVERTISING  DISPLAYS 

By  LIVINGSTON  FOUNTAIN 


THE  amount  of  business  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  the  actual  process  of 
manufacture  of  mounted  and  die-cut 
displays  is,  the  writer  believes,  quite 
beyond  the  realization  of  the  average  printer 
and  lithographer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diversi¬ 
fication  and  adaptability  of  this  form  of  display. 

The  varied  applications  of  mounted  and  die- 
cut  displays,  show-cards,  hangers,  etc.,  is  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  names  of  the  concerns  using  this 
form  of  advertising,  among  which  may  be 
cited:  American  Tobacco  Company,  P.  Loril- 
lard,  United  Fruit  Company,  Republic  Rubber 
Company,  National  Lead  Company,  J.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams  Company,  Detmer  Woolen  Company, 
The  McCall  and  The  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  Kolynos  Company,  and  many  other 
well-known  establishments. 

With  an  occasional  exception,  this  work  is 
handled  only  by  the  larger  lithographic  and 
printing  houses.  Few  houses  are  large  enough, 
however,  to  warrant  them  in  doing  their  own 
mounting  and  finishing.  The  manufacture  of 
advertising  displays,  with  its  ramifications,  war¬ 
rants  a  plant  confining  itself  to,  and  specializ¬ 
ing  in,  the  handling  of  this  class  of  work  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else.  Modern  and  up-to-date 
equipment  is  too  costly,  the  work  itself  too 
bulky  and  complicated  to  permit  of  the  average 
printer  and  lithographer  devoting  a  department 
to  this  line.  There  are  few  lithographic  and 
printing  establishments  that  have  in  themselves 
sufficient  business  to  keep  a  department  of  this 
kind  busy  twelve  months  out  of  the  year. 

Modern  mounting  is  done  entirely  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  Hand-mounting  methods  are  crude, 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  Hand-mounting 
or  lining  of  boxboard  on  one  side  by  machine, 
and  hand-mounting  the  print  on  the  other  may 
be  adaptable  to  small  thin-gage  jobs,  but  is  far 
from  perfection  on  large  runs  of  large  sheets 
and  heavy  gages. 

The  printer  who  is,  of  necessity,  limited  in 
his  finishing  department  to  work  that  actually 
originates  in  his  own  plant  is  not  in  a  position 


to  carry  a  large  stock  of  expensive  materials, 
such  as  boxboard,  paper,  gummed  cloth,  adhe¬ 
sives,  etc.  Nor  is  he  ordinarily  prepared  to 
make  up  high  and  low  cutting-dies,  and  unless 
he  has  sufficient  business  to  keep  his  plant  going 
throughout  the  year,  the  necessary  equipment, 
such  as  die-cutters  and  creasers,  high  die-cutters 
and  other  machinery,  becomes  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset.  By  the  same  reasoning,  a  plant 
that  devotes  its  entire  energies  to,  and  is 
equipped  for,  this  class  of  work  only,  proves 
far  more  economical  and  satisfactory  as  to 
service,  quality  and  price.  Such  a  concern  is 
distinctly  a  manufacturer  to  the  trade.  It  is 
in  a  position  to  estimate  on  and  execute  orders 
expeditiously  and  intelligently. 

There  are  many  salesmen  of  lithographic  and 
printed  matter  that  attempt  to  quote  on  compli¬ 
cated  advertising  displays  without  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  mounting  and  finish¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  particularly  risky  experiment 
during  these  times  of  constantly  changing  prices. 
It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  get  a  quotation 
from  a  reputable  mounter,  combine  this  with 
the  cost  of  lithographing  or  printing,  and  sub¬ 
mit  a  price  that  will  meet  fair  competition  and 
show  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

The  mounter  who  is  working  for  his  own  and 
his  customer’s  best  interests  not  only  wishes  to 
secure  the  order  for  himself,  but  endeavors  to 
assist  the  printer  in  securing  his  order  from  the 
customer.  For  this  reason  the  up-to-date  mount¬ 
ing  and  finishing  company  works  with  the  lith¬ 
ographer  or  printer.  The  printer  makes  up 
his  sketches  (often  in  color)  and  turns  them 
over  to  the  mounter,  who  makes  up  a  complete 
dummy.  This  puts  the  printer  in  a  position  to 
submit  an  exact  model  of  the  job  as  it  will  be 
delivered  and  to  quote  intelligently  on  that  job. 
His  customer  may  then  suggest  such  alterations 
as  suit  his  fancy,  the  dummy  may  be  changed 
accordingly  and  the  final  model  submitted  for 
“O.  K.”  Many  printers  deliberately  side-step 
orders  entailing  mounting  and  die-cutting,  owing 
to  the  very  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  here- 
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tofore  by  the  old-fashioned,  antiquated  meth¬ 
ods  which  have  prevailed. 

To  take  a  case  in  point,  consider  an  order  of 
ten  thousand  three-panel  screens,  size  over  all 
40  by  60  inches,  mounted  to  150-point,  die-cut, 
the  wings  hinged  to  the  center  panel  with  white 
gummed  cloth,  a  thirty-two-inch  easel  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  center  panel,  the  finished  job 
to  be  slip-sheeted  with  tissue,  packed  in  cases 
of  fifty  each  and  delivered  all  over  the  country. 

By  the  old  methods,  given  the  litho  sheets, 
the  necessary  boxboard  middles  and  the  white 
back  paper  lining,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
a  work  table  to  accommodate  four  piles  of 
stock,  each  40  by  60  inches,  the  workmen  being 
equipped  with  two  brushes  and  paste,  one  brush 
for  laying  the  paste  on  the  back  of  the  paper 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  sufficiently  thin  to  allow 
the  paper  to  become  thoroughly  saturated.  This 
sheet  is  then  ‘picked  up  by  the  hand-mounter  and 
his  assistant  and  located  on  the  boxboard.  The 
second  brush,  which  is  dry,  is  used  to  brush  out 
the  wrinkles  and  bubbles.  The  front,  or  printed 
sheet,  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Sheet 
after  sheet  is  handled  in  this  way.  The  output 
of  an  experienced  man  and  helper  is  approxi¬ 
mately  five  hundred  sheets  per  day.  Some  im¬ 
provement  of  this  method  is  accomplished  by 
first  lining  by  machinery  the  boxboard  with  the 
white  backing  sheet.  These  machines  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  foreign  manufacture,  very  expensive, 
more  or  less  complicated  and  unsatisfactory. 
By  either  of  these  methods  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  paste  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper 
and,  in  drying,  the  print  and  “lining”  will 
shrink  and  warp  the  entire  card.  The  litho 
paper  and  lining  paper,  being  of  very  different 
grade  and  quality,  exert  a  different  strain  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  mount.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  this  necessitates  drying  and  “  calender¬ 
ing”  or  “breaking”  the  mount,  which  entails 
one  or  two  extra  handlings  of  every  sheet. 

After  these  mounted  sheets  become  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  a  high  steel  die  is  prepared,  to  be 
used  in  a  high  die-cutter.  In  a  job  of  the  size 
of  the  one  in  hand,  it  is  not  usual  to  attempt 
to  cut  the  entire  display  with  one  die  or  in  one 
operation.  The  cutting  itself  consists  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  mounted  sheet  on  the  bed  of  the  cutter, 
face  up,  lifting  the  die  knife  (which  may  weigh 
as  much  as  fifty  pounds),  locating  it  exactly  on 


the  cutting  lines,  pressing  the  lever  to  release 
moving  member  of  the  press,  removing  the  die, 
and  finally  removing  the  cut-out.  The  next 
operation  is  the  manufacture  or  purchase  of 
ten  thousand  thirty-two-inch  single-wing  easels. 
These  may  be  purchased  from  various  concerns 
that  specialize  in  this  product.  The  up-to-date 
mounter,  however,  manufactures  his  own  easels 
at  a  distinct  saving  of  time  and  money.  There 
remains  the  work  of  attaching  these  easels  to 
the  back  of  the  center  panel,  also  to  furnish 
and  attach  twenty  thousand  cloth  hinges,  size 
40  by  2  inches.  This  had  always  been  strictly 
hand  labor  until  recently,  when  a  satisfactory 
roll  cloth  gluing-machine  was  perfected,  thus 
eliminating  the  largest  and  most  tedious  part 
of  this  operation.  The  screen  is  now  complete 
with  the  exception  of  slip-sheeting  the  displays. 

By  the  improved  method  of  mounting,  again 
given  the  prints,  middles  and  back  paper,  the 
middles  are  in  this  instance  passed  through  two 
steel  rollers  which  apply  a  very  thin  layer  of 
very  heavy  paste  to  both  sides  of  the  boxboard 
at  once.  This  gummed  sheet  of  board  is  car¬ 
ried  on  adjustable  chains  between  two  steel 
cylinders  equipped  with  grippers.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  the  grippers  picks  up  the  print  and 
the  other  the  back  paper  from  their  respective 
feed  tables.  The  board,  prints  and  back  paper 
are  brought  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  cylin¬ 
ders  and  the  two  paper  sheets  are  rolled  on  the 
gummed  surface  of  the  boxboard  in  a  single 
operation.  All  the  guides  are  adjustable  to  the 
three  sheets  mounted  to  register.  The  average 
output  is  from  five  to  six  thousand  sheets  per 
day,  regardless  of  size  or  gage. 

The  density  of  the  paste  —  in  other  words, 
the  lack  of  moisture  —  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  paste  is  not  applied  to  the  paper  stock, 
eliminates  all  necessity  of  drying  or  calender¬ 
ing,  and  the  mounts  are  ready  to  be  die-cut. 

This  process  is  such  that,  contrary  to  the  old 
methods,  it  does  not  stretch  or  shrink  the  print, 
and  the  printer’s  guide  and  gripper  are  pre¬ 
served  to  be  used  in  securing  register  for  die¬ 
cutting  or  straight  cutting,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  die-cutting  is  done  with  “low  ribbon  steel 
dies,”  which  cost  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
high  die,  which  has  to  be  cast.  The  output 
of  a  flat-bed  die  press  is  probably  four  times 
that  of  a  high-die  machine.  There  is  no  lifting 
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operation  whatever,  the  mounted  sheet  being 
fed  from  one  side  and  removed  from  the  other, 
the  die  remaining  in  the  bed  of  the  press. 

The  cloth  hinges  are  glued  by  machinery,  the 
easels  manufactured  on  the  premises  and  the 
finished  product  shipped  to  the  advertiser. 


The  improvement  incorporated  in  the  up-to- 
date  mounting  and  finishing  company  should, 
therefore,  encourage  the  printer  and  lithog¬ 
rapher,  large  or  small,  to  cater  to  this  class  of 
work,  and  feel  confident  that  his  troubles  in  this 
line  are  at  an  end. 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

By  GOODLOE  THOMAS 


EACH  week  the  paper  from  home  pub¬ 
lishes  a  column  of  material  gleaned 
from  its  old  file  copies.  “  Forty 
Years  Ago  To-Day,”  the  department 
is  headed.  And  what  a  record  it  is  to  one  who 
has  permitted  himself  to  half  forget  and  alto¬ 
gether  neglect  the  associations  of  life’s  happiest 
days !  About  the  innocent-seeming  item  may 
entwine  a  chain  of  memories  causing  the  heart 
to  beat  faster.  A  name  here,  an  incident  there. 
Why,  they  form  the  living  spirit  of  the  past  — 
a  spirit  with  wings  circling  out  of  the  mist  of 
years  and  bringing  with  it  surging  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  the  hopes,  fears  and  ambitions  of  forty 
years  ago  —  forty  years  ago  to-day! 

When  the  editor  informed  his  readers  that 
his  file  copies  would  be  “  ransacked  for  items  of 
interest  gleaned  along  the  pathway  of  years,” 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  be  interested.  I  have 
always  taken  my  “home  paper”  out  of  force 
of  habit,  which  grew  during  the  days  when  I 
was  too  dilatory  to  write  to  the  editor  and 
order  it  stopped.  Then  the  rest  of  the  family 
became  attached  to  its  oddities  of  expression 
and  its  old-fashioned  village  atmosphere,  and 
so  it  has  come  on,  like  a  faithful  old  family 
servitor,  week  upon  week,  year  after  year. 

I  happened  to  turn  to  the  page  containing 
the  new  department  one  evening  when  the  shad¬ 
ows  were  deepening  and  the  sun  was  sinking. 
There  was  the  quaint  record  of  the  past,  and 
ever  since  I  have  waited  anxiously  for  my  paper 
from  home,  and  each  week  turn  eagerly  and 
with  a  thrill  as  of  meeting  old  friends,  some 
in  the  mysterious  land,  to  companionships  of 
“  forty  years  ago  to-day.” 

The  paragraphs  furnish  material  for  col¬ 
umns  and  columns  of  recollections.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  here  are  a  few  lines  to  the  effect  that 


“  Miss  Susie  Cory  will  play  on  the  new  organ 
in  church  next  Sunday.”  What  a  story  could 
the  author  of  Cranford  distil  from  these  lines, 
knowing  the  characters  of  Susie  Cory’s  day  and 
their  simple  lives. 

Susie  appears  before  my  vision,  a  small  fig¬ 
ure  with  merry  blue  eyes  and  light,  curling 
brown  hair,  roguishly  rebellious,  about  her  blue 
sailor  hat. 

The  day  she  played  the  new  organ  for  the 
first  —  and  last  —  time,  her  lithe  fingers  too 
lightly  and  quickly  passed  over  the  keys  in  the 
introduction  to  “  St.  Michael,”  and  how  the 
deacons  did  frown!  The  minister’s  long  face 
—  ministers  were  salaried  in  those  days  on 
their  length  of  countenance  —  grew  longer, 
and  horror  was  depicted  upon  every  face  in 
the  congregation. 

A  strong  faction  had  opposed  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  organ,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
worldly  and  frivolous  invention,  and  on  these 
triumph  was  mingled  with  indignation.  Before 
their  frowns  little  Susie’s  hands  forgot  their 
cunning,  she  stumbled  along  a  few  bars  behind 
the  choir,  and  finally  fell  out  with  a  discordant 
squeak  of  the  treble. 

The  dream  of  a  lifetime  had  been  fulfilled, 
dispelled  and  dissolved  with  Susie’s  playing  that 
day.  Her  parents  escorted  her  home  in  dis¬ 
grace.  The  organ  was  closed  for  many  weeks 
thereafter.  In  its  corner  it  grew  dusty  and  dis¬ 
reputable,  and  the  choir  never  looked  in  its 
direction  when  they  sang.  Neither  did  Susie, 
who,  when  she  went  to  church,  sat  silently  and 
with  downcast  eyes  between  her  father  and 
mother  —  stern,  uncompromising  saints  that 
they  were. 

The  brightness  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of 
Susie’s  life,  and  that  winter  pneumonia  claimed 
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her.  Then  the  father  and  mother,  and  others 
who  had  blighted  the  sweet  and  innocent  light 
of  her  eyes  —  their  hearts  seemed  to  burst  with 
love  for  her,  but  it  was  too  late. 

They  promised  her,  dying,  that  the  organ 
should  be  again  opened,  and  that  it  should  be 
played  for  her  funeral  service.  The  promise 
was  kept.  It  yielded  the  best  melody  of  which 
it  was  capable  when  its  keys  were  touched  by 
the  new  music-master  come  to  town  —  a  real 
musician  he  was  —  and  as  the  notes  of  “Even¬ 
tide,”  her  favorite  hymn,  stole  through  the 
gloomy  building,  I  saw  gloomy  faces,  which  by 
some  peculiar  reasoning  were  supposed  to  sig¬ 
nify  especial  spiritual  exaltation  within,  melt 
into  their  natural  tenderness  — 

“  Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life’s  little  day ; 

Earth’s  eyes  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  about  I  see, 

Oh,  Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me.” 

A  strange  hymn  for  a  child’s  favorite. 
Thank  God,’  religion  is  a  more  cheerful  mat¬ 
ter  now  to  both  young  and  old. 

Here  is  another  paragraph  which,  beneath 
its  simple  statement  of  facts,  brings  up  quite 
a  train  of  memories: 

“  Mischievous  boys  for  a  Hallowe’en  prank 
led  old  Mr.  Wesley  Whitesled’s  horse,  Walter 
Scott,  out  of  its  stable  last  night,  and  by  some 
means  got  it  into  the  attic  of  the  Widow  Bron¬ 
son’s  vacant  house  on  Plantain  street,  where  it 
was  found  neighing  loudly.  No  plan  has  yet 
been  advanced  for  releasing  the  animal,  as  it 


refuses  to  be  led  or  pushed  down  the  stairs.  The 
mystery  is,  how  did  the  boys  get  the  horse  up 
into  that  precarious  position?  Mr.  Whitesled 
says  he  will  give  a  reward  of  75  cents  for  the 
name  of  the  culprit  or  culprits.” 

The  last  part  of  the  paragraph  was  not  much 
of  a  compliment  to  the  six  young  men  who 
labored  so  valiantly  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  for  their  doubtful  achievement.  So  they 
thought  one  boy  could  do  that  job!  We  were 
all  keenly  disappointed,  as  it  seemed  like  a  won¬ 
derful  accomplishment.  Well,  all  of  us  helped 
to  restore  old  Walter  Scott  to  terra  firma,  and 
I  don’t  think  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  us  that 
the  joke  was  really  on  us,  the  perpetrators,  for 
we  did  all  the  hard  work,  and  close-fisted  old 
Whitesled  didn’t  even  have  to  pay  the  reward. 

Forty  years  ago  to-day!  How  one  might  go 
on  and  on,  giving  rein  to  these  memories  re¬ 
vived  by  the  record  of  the  years.  There  are 
the  deaths,  the  drum  beats,  the  call  to  arms, 
the  love  affairs  hinted  at  here  and  there,  the 
marriages,  the  family  reunions  —  all  good  for 
a  chapter  or  a  sermon. 

For  the  warming  of  the  heart,  for  the 
kaleidoscopic  procession  of  old  friends,  for  the 
revived  visions  of  childhood,  youth  and  man¬ 
hood,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  you  present 
them  in  “Forty  Years  Ago  To-Day” — 

“  Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled ! 

Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled ; 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter,  the  vase  if  you  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  ’round  it  still.” 


□ 

□ 

T^RINTING  made  a  million  times  stronger  the 

1  power  that  writing  had  to  make  all  men  brothers 
through  likeness  in  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Moreover,  the  truths  that  pass  through  the  printing- 
press  can  almost  never  be  lost.  And  with  the  printed 
records  of  human  life  at  hand  each  man  can  study 
all  men  and  find  his  place  among  them  and  discover 
the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

JOHN  COTTON  DANA. 

□ 

□ 
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BY-PRODUCTS  FOR  PAPER 

By  GEORGE  E.  WALSH 


THE  extremely  high  cost  of  paper  that 
seriously  affects  the  newspaper  and 
book-publishing  industries  has  caused 
endless  inquiries  into  new  methods  of 
obtaining  raw  material  from  new  sources.  The 
Government  has  issued  a  circular  about  saving 
old  rags  and  papers,  which  comprise  almost 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  fibers  used  for  paper¬ 
making  in  the  United  States,  but  more  general 
saving  of  this  waste,  while  of  appreciable  value, 
will  not  solve  the  problem  before  the  country. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  utilizing  by-products  for 
papermaking  for  years,  and  much  of  the  data 
collected  were  gathered  before  the  present 
stringency  in  the  market. 

The  fact  that  we  have  heretofore  depended 
upon  our  forests  for  the  raw  material  for 
papermaking,  ignoring  the  by-products  of  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  crops,  is  easily  explainable. 
There  was  no  machinery  in  the  market  for  util¬ 
izing  these  by-products,  and  there  were  no  well- 
tested  experiments  for  the  guidance  of  those 
willing  to  undertake  the  new  methods. 

The  by-product  of  stalks  from  our  corn  crop 
has  always  offered  an  attractive  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety  of  arti¬ 
cles,  including  paper.  The  enormous  quantity 
of  cornstalks  raised  annually  gave  to  this  crop 
a  most  important  lead  over  all  others.  Allow¬ 
ing  one  ton  of  cornstalks  to  the  acre,  we  would 
have  the  stupendous  supply  of  one  hundred 
million  tons  each  year.  Not  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  by-product  of  the  corn  crop  is  put 
to  any  paying  use  to-day.  Thus,  by  finding  a 
method  of  making  paper  out  of  this  by-product, 
we  would  be  utilizing  at  least  three-quarters  of 
a  million  tons  of  absolute  waste. 

In  making  paper  from  cornstalks  it  would 
be  the  tough,  outer  fiber  that  would  be  used, 
which  is  the  part  least  of  value  for  cattle  food. 
Stripping  this  fiber  from  the  stalks  wrould  leave 
a  certain  amount  of  nutritious  roughage  for  the 
cattle.  Thus,  a  by-product  of  the  paper-mills 
could  be  converted  into  cattle  food  of  more 
concentrated  value  than  the  whole  stalk  of  the 


corn  crop.  Just  as  the  cottonseed  meal  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  meal  cakes  for  cattle,  could  the 
corn-stalk  roughage  be  manufactured  into  suit¬ 
able  rough  ration  for  the  farm  animals  and  a 
saving  made  in  grains  for  human  consumption. 

Cornstalks  produce  rough  board  paper  and 
cardboard,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  utilized 
for  good  print-paper.  Now,  the  fact  that  card¬ 
board  boxes  have  begun  to  take  the  place  of 
wooden  boxes  in  the  shipment  of  small  articles 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  subject.  These 
corrugated  cardboard  boxes  are  strong  enough 
to  resist  heavy  pressure,  and  they  weigh  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  wooden  ones,  which 
saves  express  and  freight  charges.  They  can 
be  folded  flat  and  stored  in  that  shape  until 
needed,  so  they  occupy  very  little  space.  In 
fact,  3,000  cardboard  boxes  have  been  stored 
in  a  space  which  formerly  accommodated  only 
260  boxes  of  wood  of  the  same  capacity.  By 
the  more  general  manufacture  of  cardboard 
boxes  from  the  roughage  of  cornstalks,  the  de¬ 
mand  on  our  forests  for  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  boxes  would  be  enormously  lessened, 
and  the  lumber  put  to  other  uses. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  corn  crop  to  which  the 
paper  industry  is  looking  for  probable  future 
supply  of  raw  material.  There  are  enormous 
crops  of  broom-corn,  rice-stalks  and  cotton-hull 
fiber  that  are  under  consideration.  Broom-corn 
offers  a  really  better  raw  material  for  paper¬ 
making  than  the  ordinary  Indian-corn  stalks. 
They  contain  less  pith  in  the  pulp  and  far  more 
fiber — forty-two  per  cent  of  fiber  having  been 
obtained  in  actual  tests.  A  fair  quality  of  white 
paper  has  been  made  direct  from  broom-corn, 
and  a  good  quality  of  book-paper  made  from 
broom-corn  and  poplar  wood-pulp,  mixed  half 
and  half. 

In  making  paper  from  broom-corn  the  brush 
for  the  brooms  is  not  used,  and  the  harvesting 
for  this  industry  would  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  raw  material  would  be  a  by-product  which 
to-day  is  of  little  or  no  value.  But  compared 
with  our  crop  of  cornstalks,  the  broom-corn 
crop  is  insignificant.  Only  about  180,000  acres 
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are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  broom-corn 
in  this  country,  and  allowing  three  tons  to  the 
acre  the  total  supply  would  be  only  slightly 
over  five  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  whether  it  would  pay  to  increase  the 
growth  of  broom-corn  to  furnish  raw  material 
for  papermaking,  or  could  it  be  made  profitable 
only  when  there  was  also  a  demand  for  the 
brush  for  brooms  also?  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
crop  could  be  doubled  and  tripled  without  a 
serious  reduction  in  the  price  for  the  broom 
brush,  and  unless  the  demand  for  the  by¬ 
product  made  up  for  this  direct  loss  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  grower,  whose  inter¬ 
est  must,  of  course,  be  considered. 

Rice  straw  has  been  used  in  China  for  cen¬ 
turies  for  papermaking.  Both  fine  book  and 
writing  paper  is  made  from  this  straw.  About 
720,000  acres  are  devoted  to  rice  culture  in 
this  country,  and  as  about  two  tons  of  straw 
are  obtained  from  each  acre  the  supply  of  raw 
material  for  making  paper  would  amount  to 
1,500,000  tons.  Yet  most  of  this  stock  is 
wasted.  In  the  four  rice-growing  States  — 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina —  there  are  only  four  paper-mills  using  the 
rice  straw. 

The  manufacture  of  rice-paper  has  already 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  general  rise  in 
the  price  of  paper,  but  the  four  factories  run¬ 
ning  continuously  can  only  absorb  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  part  of  the  raw  material.  The 
fiber  of  the  rice  straw  is  short,  and  this  causes 
a  little  extra  expense  in  working  it  into  paper, 
but  it  stands  up  well  and  produces  a  fine  texture 
of  paper. 

The  advances  in  the  price  of  paper  have  been 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  the  high-grade  or 
fancy  papers  than  in  the  cheaper  newspaper- 
print.  This  should  have  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  manufacture  of  grades  that  could  not 
be  made  very  profitable  before.  It  brings  into 
question  at  once  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
cotton-hull  fiber,  or  the  lint  which  remains  after 
the  fiber  has  been  removed  by  the  gins^  The 
lint  is  not  suitable  for  papermaking  alone,  but 
when  cooked  in  the  same  digester  with  corn¬ 
stalks  and  broom-corn  it  gives  softness  and  tex¬ 
ture  to  the  paper. '  In  particularly  high  grades 
of  paper  that  command  good  prices  the  cotton- 
hull  fiber  can  play  a  most  important  part.  Like 


the  others,  this  is  a  by-product,  and  if  utilized 
it  would  be  toward  the  conservation  of  our 
farm  supplies  of  raw  material. 

Cotton-stalks,  with  a  yield  of  ten  million  tons 
a  year  in  this  country,  while  one  of  the  oldest 
tried  for  papermaking,  has  not  proved  success¬ 
ful.  The  percentage  of  fiber  is  relatively  low, 
and  there  are  so  many  difficulties  met  in  bleach¬ 
ing  that  the  material  does  not  appear  promis¬ 
ing.  Flax  straw,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of 
the  most  promising.  Yet  there  is  no  mill  in 
this  country  as  yet  utilizing  it  for  papermaking. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  thousand 
acres  devoted  to  flax  cultivation  in  this  country 
solely  for  the  seeds,  and  the  total  amount  of 
straw'  obtained  from  this  land  amounts  to  over 
three  million  tons  annually.  Not  one-tenth  of 
this  straw  is  used  in  any  profitable  way.  The 
rest  is  wasted. 

The  farmer  is  thus  raising  by-products  now 
annually  wasted  that  could  be  converted  into 
various  grades  of  paper  that  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  relieving  the  demand  upon  our  for¬ 
ests  for  wood-pulp.  But  the  farmer  is  helpless 
until  manufacturers  turn  their  attention  to  this 
field  and  make  use  of  the  wasted  by-products. 
At  the  recent  chemical  exhibition  in  New  York, 
leading  chemists  made  serious  indictments 
against  the  wastage  of  raw  material  in  this 
country,  which  if  properly  used  would  relieve 
many  markets  of  their  present  almost  prohib¬ 
itive  prices.  It  looks  as  if  there  was  good  rea¬ 
son  for  these  claims,  especially  in  many  fields 
of  agriculture.  For  many  years  the  farmer  has 
been  accused  of  wasting  valuable  by-products 
of  his  crops,  either  by  burning  or  neglecting 
them  in  the  field;  but  what  farmer  would  not 
prefer  to  see  them  used  in  a  profitable  way? 
The  blame  is  not  his  that  he  can  not  use  all  of 
his  cornstalks  or  rice  or  flax  straw,  but  the 
manufacturers,  who,  with  an  abundance  of  raw 
materials  guaranteed  him,  fails  to  see  their 
value,  and  through  ignorance  or  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  neglects  to  make  profitable  use  of  them. 
But  the  day  will  come  when  all  of  these  farm 
by-products  will  be  utilized  and  mammoth  in¬ 
dustries  founded  upon  them  just  as  the  big 
industry  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cottonseed  meal 
cakes  was  built  upon  the  wasted  seed  of  the 
cotton  crop,  now  yielding  millions  to  its 
founders. 


Printed  from  a  150-line  screen  “  Electro -Tone,”  the  new 
half-tone  made  hy  the  Electro-Tint  Engraving,  Company, 
Philadelphia,  for  printing  on  uncoated  or  rou&h-surface  stock. 
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EDITORIAL 

Employing  printers  throughout  the  country- 
should  begin  now  to  lay  plans  for  attending  the 
annual  convention  of  the  United  Typothetse  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  which  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  during  September.  As  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  this  will  be  purely  a  business  convention, 
and  all  matters  taken  under  consideration  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  trade  in  general. 
The  coming  months,  while  the  great  war  is  raging, 
will  bring  heavy  demands  upon  the  industry,  and 
this  gathering  of  the  heads  of  establishments  will 
afford  opportunity  to  lay  plans  for  meeting  these 
demands.  Each  employing  printer  owes  it  to  him¬ 
self  to  attend  meetings  of  this  character,  as  he  is 
thereby  enabled  to  secure  ideas  that  will  help  him 
build  up  his  own  business.  Furthermore,  the 
three-year  campaign,  which  is  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  allied  industries,  will  be  given  a 
great  impetus  by  the  discussions  during  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  every  proprietor-printer  should  have 
a  part  in  this  campaign.  Start  now,  and  get  your 
business  in  shape  so  that  it  can  be  left  for  the  few 
days,  September  17,  18  and  19. 


A  GOOD  house-organ,  properly  edited  and 
printed  in  a  manner  that  will  show  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  the  character  of  work  the  house  issuing  it  is 
capable  of  producing,  is  one  of  the  best  advertising 
mediums  for  a  printer.  Many  printers  have  used 
this  form  of  advertising  with  excellent  results; 
others  would  do  well  to  follow  their  example.  With 
a  view  to  aiding  those  who  are  planning  to  start 
some  form  of  house-organ,  considerable  space  has 
been  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  Job  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Printers’  Publicity  departments  of  this 
issue,  both  the  editorial  and  typographical  parts  of 
the  work  being  treated  at  length.  We  recommend 
a  careful  reading  of  these  two  departments,  as  the 
material  therein  will  be  found  of  assistance  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  a  successful  house-organ. 


W hat  kind  of  a  reception  do  customers  receive 
when  they  call  at  the  printing-office?  Are  they 
made  welcome,  or  do  they  find  a  spirit  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  ?  What  kind  of  attention  is  given  their  work 


once  it  is  started  on  its  course  through  the  plant? 
Is  it  pushed  through  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  is  it 
watched  closely  so  that  every  detail  is  given  proper 
care  to  assure  the  quality  of  the  finished  product? 
After  work  is  finished,  is  it  merely  delivered  and 
then  forgotten,  or  is  it  followed  up  to  find  out  if 
the  customer  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  service  he 
has  received  ?  Then,  is  the  customer  made  to  feel 
that  his  patronage  is  appreciated  and  that  you 
stand  ready  to  render  him  further  service,  or  is 
he  merely  treated  as  one  of  many  and  made  to  feel 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  you  whether  he  re¬ 
turns  or  goes  elsewhere  ?  These  may  seem  simple 
questions,  but  the  proper  answers,  consistently  put 
into  practice,  mark  the  difference  between  success 
and  merely  keeping  the  plant  going. 


Eliminating  Waste  and  Lost  Motion  During  the  War. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Commercial  Economy 
Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  wants 
the  voluntary  assistance  of  every  business  man. 
The  bulletin  states  that  “  the  board  is  endeavoring 
to  save  lost  motion  in  business  during  the  war  and 
in  this  manner  to  release  men  and  materials  for 
the  war.  Whatever  can  be  done  in  this  respect  will 
correspondingly  reduce  the  demands  upon  impor¬ 
tant  business  operations. 

“  In  practically  every  trade  there  have  grown 
up  non-essential  services,  some  of  them  mere  con¬ 
veniences  and  others  hardly  that.  In  time  of  peace 
they  may  be  permissible.  In  time  of  war  they  are 
a  serious  waste,  and  should  be  stopped.” 

Several  suggestions  are  given  for  different 
lines  of  business,  such  as  bakers,  retail  dry  goods 
and  department  stores,  etc.,  and  other  lines  are 
being  studied,  suggestions  for  which  will  be  made 
later.  Continuing,  the  bulletin  states  that  “  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  understand  the  enormous  savings 
which  will  be  brought  about  by  this  work.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  will  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  this 
deliberate  preparation  for  the  future  in  contrast 
with  hasty  action  which  might  leavo  unsold  many 
styles  already  made  up.  The  readjustments  sug- 
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gested  have  been  made  in  other  countries  at  war, 
and  sometimes  they  have  been  made  suddenly  and 
drastically,  without  opportunity  to  avoid  loss. 

“  The  illustrations  given  indicate  in  general 
what  the  Board  of  Commercial  Economy  is  doing, 
which,  in  short,  may  be  said  to  be  determining  the 
activities  of  commodity  distribution  which  are  un¬ 
essential,  and  cooperating  with  business  men  to 
avoid  waste  in  time  of  war.  In  this  work  the  board 
wants  the  cooperation  of  every  business  man. 

“  In  many  lines  of  business  similar  savings  may 
be  made.  In  time  of  war,  business  can  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  render  the  elaborate  service  possible  in 
time  of  peace.  In  order  that  national  energy  may 
be  directed  first  toward  prosecuting  the  war,  busi¬ 
ness  activities  must  be  reduced  in  many  directions. 
If  this  is  to  be  done  gradually,  and  with  due  regard 
to  supplies  of  materials  and  finished  product  al¬ 
ready  on  hand,  business  men  must  act  at  once. 

“  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  In  every  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  men  must  consider  what  activities  or  services 
may  be  dispensed  with  during  the  war.  The  Board 
of  Commercial  Economy  wants  suggestions.  As¬ 
sociations  of  business  men  should  immediately 
appoint  committees,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  to  consider  and  act  along  the  lines  suggested. 
Much  loss  may  be  avoided  by  prompt,  intelligent 
action.” 

Opportunities  in  the  Printing  Industry. 

In  an  editorial  in  our  May  issue  reference  was 
made  to  the  need  of  trained  men,  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  plants,  brought  about  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  the  printing  industry  during  the  past 
few  years.  Another  phase  of  this  subject  has  been 
called  to  our  attention  recently,  and  we  present 
the  matter  here  as  it  has  been  prepared  by  one  who 
is  actively  identified  with  the  industry : 

The  demand  for  men  qualified  by  experience, 
and  particularly  men  with  an  ambition  to  improve 
themselves,  is  constantly  increasing.  This  state¬ 
ment  comes  as  the  result  of  a  very  careful  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  of  printing-plants,  local  and 
national  associations  and  kindred  activities  in  the 
printing  industry. 

It  is  most  surprising  that  among  the  thousands 
of  young  men  who  are  employed  in  various  capac¬ 
ities  in  printing-plants  and  in  allied  lines  there  are 
so  few  who  have  any  definite  thought  for  the 
future,  they  being  apparently  satisfied  to  accept 
chance  events  and  accompanying  compensations 
with  an  eye  only  to  the  present  day. 

One  observer  states  that  of  all  fields  embraced 
in  the  printing  industry,  the  demand  for  wide¬ 
awake  and  ambitious  men  is  greatest  in  the  one 
generally  known  as  association  work. 


We  are  told  that  daily  the  national  office  of  the 
United  Typothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America 
in  Chicago  is  called  upon  to  supply  individuals  who 
through  experience  and  qualifications  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  association 
workers.  Truly,  if  the  young  men  of  the  printing 
industry  are  looking  for  such  advice  as  Greeley 
gave  years  ago  —  “Go  West,  young  man  ”  — 
timely  would  be  the  admonition :  “  Prepare  your¬ 
self  for  association  work.” 

No  vocation  more  interesting,  nor  one  bring¬ 
ing  greater  opportunities  for  securing  a  broad  edu¬ 
cation,  can  be  found  in  the  printing  industry  or  its 
allied  lines  than  that  of  the  association  worker  or 
local  secretary.  Particularly  should  it  appeal  to 
that  individual  who  is  seeking  larger  fields  after 
having  served  in  the  mechanical  and  administra¬ 
tive  ends  of  the  printing  business. 

Shouldering  the  burdens  of  an  association 
worker  or  local  secretary  calls  into  play  the  best 
faculties  of  mind  that  man  possesses.  First,  it  is 
desirable  that  he  know  the  practical  end  of  the 
printing  business;  second,  he  must  be  a  student 
of  human  nature ;  third,  he  must  be  imbued  with 
an  unlimited  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  a  cause ;  fourth,  he  must  exercise  initiative 
and  display  creative  ability  along  constructive  as¬ 
sociation  lines ;  and,  fifth,  he  must  be  able  to  meas¬ 
ure  up  the  net  worth  of  every  man’s  character,  and 
yet,  obtaining  this,  practice  the  theory  that  all  men 
are  born  equal. 

An  association  worker  has  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  to  the  front  many  latent  abilities  that  he 
may  possess,  and,  truly,  through  practice,  make  of 
himself  a  leader  of  men. 

In  these  days,  when  one  is  prone  to  think  that 
all  the  better  and  more  desirable  positions  are 
already  filled,  and  that  the  applicants  are  in  the 
majority  and  indicate  much  competition,  it  should 
be  a  joyous  thought  to  the  younger  men  of  the 
printing  industry  that  there  is  still  much  room  at 
the  top,  and  that  the  association  field  particularly 
is  a  virgin  one. 

For  illustration :  There  is  the  large  and  com¬ 
prehensive  three-year  program  of  the  United 
Typothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  which 
is  soon  to  be  launched,  and  which,  in  its  application 
and  perpetuation,  will  require  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who,  in  the  words  of  Morton,  can 
“  Push  on  —  keep  moving.” 

The  call  of  the  printing  industry  to-day  is  for 
men  who,  though  with  but  an  average  experience, 
nevertheless  possess  ambitions  for  the  future  and 
desire  to  be  more  than  average  wage-earners  or 
salaried  clerks,  and  who  can  accordingly  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  opportunity  that  arises. 
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mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


THE  SUBSTANCE  NUMBERS. 

To  the  Editor:  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Now  that  the  writing-paper  mills  have  established  that 
very  convenient  innovation,  “  Substance  Numbers,”  to 
regulate  and  designate  the  weights  of  writing-papers  (a 
system  so  simple  and  self-commending  that  one  wonders 
why  it  was  not  introduced  long  ago),  it  occurs  to  us  that 
it  would  be  most  helpful  and  desirable  if  the  mills  would 
go  a  little  bit  farther  and  incorporate  the  substance  num¬ 
bers  with  their  water-marks,  so  that  one  would  only  need 
examine  this  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  any  paper,  with¬ 
out  “  hefting  ”  it  or  making  comparisons,  tests  and 
guesses.  We  are  sure  that  this  addition  to  the  water¬ 
mark,  which  would  not  take  up  much  room,  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  whole  trade. 

SCHERCKVERTISING  COMPANY. 


WHY  SOME  PRINT-SHOPS  DON’T  PAY. 

To  the  Editor:  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

In  these  days  of  talking  a  great  deal  about  efficiency, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  read  an  article  showing  what  real 
efficiency  is.  Such  an  article  is  the  one  in  your  April 
number,  “  Platen  Press  Prosperity,”  by  Julian  Wetzel. 
Among  other  things,  he  says :  “  No  business  ever  rises 
higher  than  its  head,  and  your  business  is  an  exact  reflec¬ 
tion  of  your  character  and  attainments.  ...  It  takes 
the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us  to  make  a  complete  whole.  .  .  . 
Let  the  men  in  your  shop  .  .  .  realize  their  impor¬ 

tance.  Let  them  have  a  hand  in  its  management.  Let 
them  understand  that  each  one  is  a  cog  in  the  wheel  and 
part  of  the  machine.” 

These  remarks,  coming  from  the  manager  of  a  success¬ 
ful  plant,  should  be  worth  something,  although  those  ideal 
conditions  are  not  always  met  with  by  the  employee. 

But,  sad  to  say,  some  employers  have  not  yet  learned 
these  fundamentals.  Sometimes  an  employer  will  hire  one 
man  (a  manager  or  superintendent)  to  furnish  brains  for 
the  whole  force  (often  more  bluff  than  brains),  and  let 
him  claim  all  the  credit  for  any  good  work  that  may  be 
done  by  any  one  in  the  shop.  The  result  is  that  there  is 
no  enthusiasm  in  the  organization  — -  the  boys  don’t  work 
as  hard  as  they  used  to.  They  begin  to  notice  that  the 
credit  for  everything  worth  while  is  stolen  from  them  — 
and  that  there  is  no  hope  for  advancement  when  one  man 
“  hogs  the  game.”  The  result  is  that  their  ambition  is 
squelched,  and  the  self-respecting  ability  usually  packs  up 
and  moves  into  new  quarters,  where  they  will  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  puppets.  It  naturally  follows  that 
only  about  fifty  per  cent  efficiency  is  secured  from  the  help 
—  the  balance  is  stifled  for  want  of  encouragement.  By 
way  of  apology  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  these  conditions 


are  most  prevalent  where  the  employer  is  not  a  practical 
printer. 

That  Mr.  Wetzel’s  plan  of  cooperation  has  brought 
good  returns  is  shown  by  his  statement  that  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  his  work  comes  in  without  an  estimate  or  bid 
—  showing  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  of  print¬ 
ing.  Lack  of  confidence  is  the  result  of  inefficiency  in 
management.  If  there  is  no  confidence  inside  the  plant, 
there  is  none  outside.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  compensation  — “  As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye 
reap.” 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  many  print-shops 
don’t  pay.  All  kinds  of  efficiency  in  the  mechanical 
departments  and  no  one  to  reap  the  benefits  because  the 
fundamental  rules  of  life  are  not  practiced.  There  is  a 
human  side  in  the  handling  of  labor  which  some  employ¬ 
ers  will  not  recognize  —  therefore  they  do  not  get  the 
results  they  might  obtain  by  giving  a  square  deal. 

Henry  Sanders. 

DESIRES  TO  EXCHANGE  COPIES  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Foxton,  Manawatu,  New  Zealand. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  a  brother  crafts¬ 
man  in  America  who  will  exchange  with  me,  from  time 
to  time,  copies  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  illustrated 
publications  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  for  those  of  New  Zealand, 
and  to  this  end  I  ask  that  you  kindly  publish  this  brief 
note  in  your  journal  that  I  may  be  successful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  reciprocal  relation  with  one  of  your  readers. 
By  this  means  much  pleasant  and  educational  informa¬ 
tion  may  mutually  be  obtained. 

I  must  express  my  appreciation,  and  that  of  other 
printers  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  great  'value  of  The 
Inland  Printer  to  we  southernmost  members  of  the  craft, 
and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  best  wishes 
for  its  continued  prosperity.  Ernest  W.  Huntley. 


LEARNING  THE  PRINTING  BUSINESS  DURING 
THE  FIFTIES. 

To  the  Editor:  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  sending  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  young 
man  who  started  to  learn  the  printing  business  way  back 
in  the  fifties,  long  before  the  Civil  War.  If  of  any  value 
for  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer,  you  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  use  it,  but  if  not  of  value,  consign  the  stuff  to 
the  waste-paper  basket. 

I  began  my  career  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  on  the 
upper  floor  of  a  house  on  Fulton  street,  New  York,  near 
Broadway.  The  office  was  owned  by  an  English  publisher 
having  a  branch  office  on  John  street.  The  firm  published 
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Bibles,  religious  works  and  a  few  historical  productions, 
by  subscription,  in  parts.  The  printing-office  consisted  of 
five  hand  presses,  one  hydraulic,  and  a  few  cases  of  type. 
The  room  had  no  conveniences  whatever  for  the  business, 
not  so  much  as  water  for  wetting  the  paper.  My  duties 
at  first  were  to  lock  and  unlock  the  shop,  light  the  fires 
in  the  morning,  sweep,  fetch  water  from  wherever  I 
could  get  it,  run  errands  and  fill  the  printed  sheets  in 
the  mill-boards,  when  dried,  for  the  hydraulic  to  press 
out  the  impression  made  in  the  printing.  The  presses 
had  a  self-inking  attachment,  controlled  by  two  straps, 
which,  when  run  in  and  out,  distributed  the  ink,  and  had 
but  one  form  roller.  The  pressmen  were  paid  by  the 
piece ;  the  only  two  on  the  “  stab  ”  were  the  foreman  and 
myself.  The  price  paid  was  25  to  28  cents  per  token, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sheet,  whether  for  500  or 
8,000  copies.  After  serving  in  the  capacity  of  “  devil  ” 
for  two  years,  I  was  given  a  press  on  piece-work  at  one- 
half  the  price  paid  a  man,  and  as  all  the  stereotype  plates 
were  English,  the  make-ready  was  rather  tough  for  a 
beginner,  so  my  earnings,  for  a  time,  were  not  much 
larger  than  those  I  received  as  an  “  entered  apprentice.” 
Not  long  after  this  we  removed  to  a  building  on  Frank¬ 
fort  street,  where  steam-power  could  be  hired,  and  the 
firm  purchased  and  installed  a  new  Adams  press  and  gave 
me  charge  of  it.  This  was  a  great  lift  for  me,  for  I  was 
then  paid  $6  per  week  regularly,  and  at  reaching  major¬ 
ity  was  to  get  $10,  the  going  wage  paid  journeymen, 
although  there  were  a  few  printers  paying  eleven  and 
twelve  to  first-class  men.  These  quotations,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  wages  of  to-day,  may  appear  rather  small, 
but  you  must  remember  the  dollar  then  had  a  much 
greater  purchasing  power  than  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  financially  we  were  as  well  off. 
Foremen  and  superintendents  received  as  high  as  twenty 
and  thirty  dollars,  according  to  their  duties,  or  the  size 
of  the  plant,  and  while  higher  salaries  are  paid  to-day,  I 
do  not  think  the  compensation  any  more  than  pays  for 
the  abilities  required  to  manage  the  large  establishments 
executing  the  fine  productions  made  possible  by  modern 
machinery  and  inventions.  Soon  after  reaching  manhood, 
the  building  we  were  in  burned  to  the  ground,  and  I  was 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  as  the  country  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  our  business  fell  so  flat  that 
I  took  a  job  at  steel-plate  printing  till  the  trade  revived. 
In  a  little  while  after  I  secured  a  place  in  an  office  that 
was  then  called  the  slaughter-house,  at  the  large  salary 
of  $8  per  week.  Our  trade  at  that  time  had  no  organ¬ 
izations  or  set  wages,  so  that  a  man  made  his  own  terms 
and  could  work  for  any  sum  he  pleased  without  interfer¬ 
ence  from  anybody.  I  had  not  been  there  more  than  six 
months  when  I  was  offered  a  “  sit.”  out  of  town,  and,  as 
it  proved  to  be  one  where  there  was  a  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment,  I  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  foreman.  While  in 
the  business  I  had  several  offers  to  take  charge  of  differ¬ 
ent  pressrooms,  but  I  changed  only  three  times,  and 
retired  from  the  business  when  I  reached  the  age  of 
three-score  years  and  ten.  In  closing,  let  me  say  in  my 
business  career  I  have  met  some  very  agreeable  people 
as  employers  and  employees,  and,  although  not  associated 
with  the  trade  for  some  years  past,  I  still  take  a  lively 
interest  in  all  that  goes  on  in  the  craft,  and  keep  posted 
by  the  monthly  visits  of  The  Inland  Printer.  Last  fall, 
on  visiting  one  of  my  old  employers,  I  was  very  much 
gratified  in  receiving  a  book,  on  which  was  written 

on  the  fly-leaf  “ - ,  with  best  wishes  from  his 

old  friend  of  early  days,”  showing  that  years  had  not 
erased  the  amicable  relations  that  had  existed  between 


us,  and  I  hope  the  same  kind  consideration  may  be  the 
experience  of  others  who  are  giving  their  time  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  “Art  Preservative  of  Arts.”  C.  H. 


THE  APPRENTICE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor:  London,  England. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  that  has  been 
aroused  on  this  subject,  and  the  possibility  of  legislation 
being  introduced,  it  would  perhaps  be  rather  premature 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  house  in  getting  down  to 
anything  definite  without  waiting  to  see  if  concerted 
action  is  being  taken  by  the  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  care  is  needed  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  embryo  printer  —  a  superior  class  of  boy  is 
essential. 

Each  applicant  should  pass  a  thorough  examination  in 
the  ordinary  all-important  subjects:  English,  reading, 
arithmetic,  writing  and  drawing,  and  have  passed  the 
seventh  standard  (grade).  It  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  produce  a  good  character  from  a  head  master,  who  has 
known  him  at  least  two  years,  as  to  his  good  conduct, 
punctuality,  honesty  and  tidiness  while  at  school.  He 
must  also  satisfy  a  doctor  that  he  has  a  sound  constitu¬ 
tion,  special  points  to  be  observed  being  (a)  eyesight, 
(b)  chest  and  lungs,  the  latter  particularly  where  in  the 
course  of  his  daily  occupation  he  will  come  into  contact 
with  lead. 

It  has  unfortunately  been  the  custom  in  the  past  for 
parents  to  reason  thus :  “  Oh !  well,  the  boy  is  not  strong 

enough  for  outdoor  work;  we’ll  make  a  printer  of  him,” 
with  disastrous  results  for  the  boy  when  consumption 
creeps  in. 

The  payment  of  a  premium  would  pi'event  the  taking- 
up  of  apprenticeship  articles  so  lightly,  as  is  frequently 
the  case.  It  would  make  the  father  or  guardian  appre¬ 
ciate  his  responsibility  more.  This  premium  could  be 
returnable  at  the  satisfactory  termination  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  examining  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  reward  for  consistent  good  work  and  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  progress  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice. 
Of  course,  an  employer  may,  in  his  discretion,  waive  the 
question  of  a  premium  where  it  is  the  only  obstacle  to 
an  otherwise  eligible  applicant  being  engaged. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the 
winning  of  certificates  and  medals,  excellent  though  they 
undoubtedly  are.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of 
our  best  boys  fail  to  do  themselves  or  their  teachers  jus¬ 
tice  at  a  time  when  most  is  expected  from  them,  merely 
owing  to  an  attack  of  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  for  a  boy  to  cram  and  show  up  well  at  an  exami¬ 
nation,  and  then  just  as  easily  forget  his  subject. 

So  much  being  required  from  the  boy,  it  becomes  of 
vital  importance  for  his  employer  to  provide  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  him  to  work  under  and  to  ensure  his  being 
trained  along  the  right  lines.  The  following  suggestion 
is  brought  forward  as  a  practical  scheme  for  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  trade,  with  the  hope  that,  if  not 
adopted  in  its  entirety,  it  may  help  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  we  have  before  us  to-day. 

Seven  years’  indenture,  with  the  payment  of  a  pre¬ 
mium,  the  first  two  years  to  be  served  by  the  lad  at  a 
central  school,  where  he  will  practically  continue  his 
school  studies.  He  will  also  be  taught  the  rudiments  of 
his  trade  and  be  enlightened  on  various  subjects  pertain¬ 
ing  thereto.  During  this  period  the  instructor  must  watch 
him  closely  and  note  carefully  the  progress  made.  A 
report  should  be  submitted  quarterly  to  the  employer, 
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giving  full  details  on  all  points  to  be  observed.  Fees  at 
this  school  are  to  be  paid  by  the  employer,  the  apprentice 
receiving  no  wages.  Home  work  at  this  stage  is  not  per¬ 
mitted,  all  study  being  confined  to  school  hours.  The 
apprentice  should  be  encouraged  to  indulge  in  healthy  out¬ 
door  recreation. 

The  two  years  completed,  a  full  report  will  be  required 
from  the  school.  An  adverse  criticism  from  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  or  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice  or 
his  guardian  to  continue  with  the  contract,  shall  be  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  canceling  the  indenture.  The  loss  of  the 
premium  to  the  guardian  will  reimburse  the  employer  for 
the  school  fees  paid.  Everything  being  satisfactory,  the 
apprentice  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  practical  side  of  the  business  and  is  capable  of 
teaching  him.  Where  the  number  of  apprentices  permits, 
this  man’s  sole  duty  would  be  as  teacher. 

A  complete  and  progressive  course  of  instruction  to 
cover  five  years  must  be  drawn  up  by  the  school  instruc¬ 
tor  and  employer  and  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
examining  committee.  The  apprentice  will  attend  school 
two  half  days  weekly  for  two  years  and  the  next  three 
years  he  will  work  whole  time,  with  attendance  at  evening 
school  or  in  technical  classes. 

The  examining  committee  will  at  stated  and  other 
times  examine  the  apprentice  and  report  if  progress  is 
satisfactory.  This  committee  is  at  liberty  at  any  time 
to  look  into  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  working  and 
to  hold  the  employer  responsible  for  any  neglect  of  the 
lad’s  education.  It  shall  be  in  their  power  to  demand  the 
return  of  the  premium,  and  if  conditions  are  not  adjusted 
to  their  satisfaction,  to  place  the  employer  on  a  blacklist 
and  debar  him  from  having  any  further  apprentices.  The 
wages  to  be  paid  the  apprentice  for  the  five  years  will 
naturally  be  on  a  higher  scale  than  prevails  under  the 
present  conditions. 

It  will  probably  take  some  time  to  get  a  scheme  like 
this  into  working  order,  but,  meanwhile,  employers  can 
further  matters  considerably  by  grouping  together  and 
forming  centers  to  which  their  apprentices  can  be  sent 
for  half-day  or  evening  instruction,  thus  saving  time  and 
expense  in  traveling  to  technical  schools  at  a  distance. 

The  specialization  of  most  of  our  large  printing-houses 
frequently  allows  a  boy  to  learn  only  a  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  due  in  some  cases  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
specialized  in,  but  more  often  to  the  keeping  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  on  one  particular  section,  and  it  is  to  the  technical 
schools  and  cooperation  of  the  employers  we  must  look  to 
remedy  this  defect.  W.  J.  P. 


CO-OPERATING  WITH  THE  ADVERTISER. 

The  kind  of  cooperation  newspapers  should  render 
national  advertisers  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  among  publishers.  Speaking  on  this  subject 
before  the  newspaper  department  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  William  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  stated  that  all  papers 
should  cooperate  in  so  far  as  such  work  paid  them,  but 
he  did  not  believe  it  was  the  business  of  the  newspapers 
actually  to  go  out  and  sell  goods  for  the  advertiser.  Mr. 
Thomson  asked  a  large  number  of  newspapers  concerning 
their  policy  in  this  matter,  and  in  summing  up  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  he  said: 

“  I  think  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  gathering  of  data 
by  newspapers  about  local  conditions  offers  a  common 


ground  upon  which  the  majority  unite;  and,  after  all, 
that  is  the  backbone  of  any  service  department  — -  to  be 
able  to  offer  to  an  advertiser  facts  showing  why  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  your  community  ought  to  be  profitable;  to  be 
able  to  tell  him  something  about  the  kind  of  people  who 
live  in  your  city;  the  rents  they  pay;  the  incomes  they 
have;  the  number  of  dealers  that  ought  to  be  handling  his 
product;  the  kind  of  men  they  are;  how  they  feel  about 
selling  the  kind  of  goods  he  makes;  how  the  dealers  feel 
about  newspaper-advertised  goods  —  a  long  list  of  vital 
matters  which  you  are  in  a  position  to  learn  at  first-hand 
far  better  than  any  outsider. 

“  It  acts  as  a  means  of  serving  the  advertiser,  and  as  a 
means  of  attracting  new  advertisers  to  a  profitable  market. 

“  This  sort  of  analysis  of  your  community  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  structure  of  every  service 
department.” 


Reproduction  of  a  Pencil  Drawing. 


Plate  by  courtesy  of  The  Art  Engraving  &  Colortype  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  This  plate  appeared  in  the  company’s  house-organ.  The 
Pocket  Book,  with  the  following  explanatory  note:  “  Reproduction  of  a 
drawing  made  with  ordinary  lead  pencil  on  a  peculiar  type  of  rough 
stock.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a  coarse  mezzograph  half-tone,  but  the 
plate  is  a  regular  zinc  etching.  Notice  that  it  gives  pure  white  where 
there  are  no  pencil  lines  ;  also  that  every  desired  gradation  between  pure 
white  and  pure  black  is  obtained.  This  plate  was  not  tooled.  The  repro¬ 
duction  looks  exactly  like  the  original  drawing.  For  many  kinds  of  deco¬ 
rative  illustration,  where  the  best  possible  printing  qualities  are  desired, 
this  mode  of  drawing  and  engraving  offers  many  opportunities.” 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  last  accounts,  46  English  dailies  and  269  weeklies 
have  raised  their  prices. 

Edward  Parrott,  the  new  member  of  Parliament  for 
South  Edinburgh,  is  an  editor  employed  by  the  publishing 
house  of  Nelson  &  Sons. 

The  Three  Shires  Advertiser,  at  Gillingham,  Dorset, 
which  was  started  in  1703,  has  suspended  publication 
because  of  the  paper  shortage. 

The  Army  Council  has  prohibited  the  manufacture  of 
cases  and  crates,  and  the  use  of  new  cases  and  crates,  for 
packing  unbound  books  for  export. 

Mr.  Page,  the  American  ambassador,  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press 
Fund,  at  the  Mansion  House,  May  12. 

Glycerin  is  now  under  prohibition,  and  rollermakers, 
printers  themselves,  and  gelatiners  are  restricted  to  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  usual  supply. 

A  Board  of  Trade  order  now  prohibits  entirely  the 
issuing  of  any  new  newspaper,  and  also  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  editions  of  existing  newspapers. 

A  scientist  states  it  as  a  fact  that  the  bacillus  of 
tetanus  is  frequently  found  in  paper  used  for  cartridges, 
so  that  a  bullet  can  easily  be  the  means  of  introducing  it. 

The  London  General  Omnibus  Company  says  that, 
although  the  number  of  omnibuses  has  been  for  the  time 
being  reduced,  it  still  requires  two  million  tickets  a  day. 

The  Department  of  Import  Restrictions  has  added 
rule  cutters,  rule  benders,  picture  post-cards  and  silver 
bronze  powders  to  the  list  of  articles  whose  import  is 
prohibited. 

0.  G.  Brimmer,  the  oldest  “  clerk  of  the  chapel,”  as 
which  he  functioned  nearly  forty  years  in  the  composing- 
room  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  died  recently  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

The  paperhangers  have  been  warned  that  the  use  of 
paste  for  the  purpose  of  their  trade  is  forbidden,  and  that 
the  food  controller  appeals  to  the  public  not  to  have  any 
paperhanging  done.  Billposters  are  also  forbidden  to  use 
paste  made  of  flour. 

As  A  result  of  the  shortage  in  gold-leaf  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  prohibition  of  the  melting  down  of  bullion,  the 
bookbinders  who  have  gold  skewings  to  sell  can  get  for 
them  $1  to  $1.25  more  than  the  normal  pre-war  rate  per 
ounce  of  24-karat  gold. 

The  printing  and  bookbinding  trades  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  list  of  restricted  occupations,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  they,  on  their  part,  will  cooperate 
with  the  national  service  department  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme  for  releasing  men  for  the  army. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  E.  G.  Arnold,  present 
Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds,  was  reelected  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Master  Printers  and  Allied  Trades.  A.  F. 
Blades,  Edward  Unwin  and  A.  C.  Roberts  were  respec¬ 
tively  reelected  to  the  offices  of  vice-president,  treasurer 
and  auditor. 

The  bookbinders  stand  in  fear  of  a  dearth  of  a  most 
important  raw  material,  binders’  board.  This  article 
comes  largely  from  Holland,  and  arrivals  of  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  are  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  German  submarine 
campaign.  It  really  looks  as  if  the  long  threatened  advent 


of  the  paper-covered  book  is  much  nearer  than  many 
would  like  to  have  it.  Another  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
bookbinder  is  the  decree  that  wheat,  rye  or  rice  flour  may 
no  longer  be  used  for  making  paste. 

The  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.,  has  declared  a  forty 
per  cent  dividend  - —  the  past  year’s  profits —  amounting 
to  £326,678  ($1,589,288) .  Of  its  employees,  882  have  en¬ 
listed  with  the  army  forces,  and  £29,000  has  already  been 
paid  out  in  allowances  to  those  who  have  joined  or  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families. 

The  printers  of  Limerick  have  won  a  strike,  through 
the  receipt  of  an  increase  of  4  shillings  per  week  in  their 
pay,  with  an  additional  shilling  three  months  after  the 
date  of  settlement  of  the  strike.  The  employees  affected 
issued  a  small  newspaper  during  the  strike ;  this  was  both 
well  written  and  neatly  printed. 

The  Kinematograph  Weekly  [notice  that  it  is  spelled 
with  a  K  instead  of  C,  and  very  properly  so],  which  was 
started  ten  years  ago,  was  recently  sold  to  Messrs. 
Odhams,  Ltd.,  for  £30,000.  Presuming  from  the  title  that 
it  is  a  moving-picture  periodical,  this  sum  would  indicate 
a  very  successful  publication  for  a  limited  sphere  of 
operation. 

The  Minister  of  Munitions  has  made  an  order  which 
prohibits  the  sale  or  purchase  of  waste  paper  except  under 
and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  permit  issued  by 
the  Royal  Paper  Commission.  No  permit  is  required  in 
the  case  of  a  purchase  and  sale  of  waste  paper  not  exceed¬ 
ing  500  pounds,  provided  such  sale  is  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  transaction. 

The  Government’s  stationery  office  now  “  controls  ”  a 
good  deal  of  printing  directly,  two  or  three  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  being  either  entirely  or  almost  wholly  in  gov¬ 
ernment  hands.  The  firm  of  Darlings  (London)  was  the 
first  to  be  thus  taken  over,  and  speculation  is  being  in¬ 
dulged  in  as  to  whether  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  long 
prophesied  government  printing-office. 

The  average  prices  of  paper  are  now  about  as  follows : 
Good  book  papers,  8  pence  (16  cents)  per  pound;  feather¬ 
weights,  7%  pence  (15  cents)  ;  common  news,  4%  to  5 
pence  (9  to  10  cents),  and  scarce  at  that;  strawboard, 
£33  ($160)  per  ton,  and  very  limited  in  supply;  while 
browns  and  packing  papers  generally  have  trebled  and 
quadrupled  ordinary  rates.  Art  papers,  practically  all  of 
one  quality,  are  (“  take  it  or  leave  it,”  as  it  was  bluntly 
put  recently)  8  pence  (16  cents)  a  pound. 

The  cardboard-box  trade  feels  sorely  the  shortage  of 
supplies,  but  as  the  demand  for  boxes  has  fallen  off  con¬ 
siderably  the  orders  on  hand  can  be  filled.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  this  connection  that  the  non-boxing  of  British  goods 
is  apt  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  their  sale,  and  that 
if  the  American  producers  continue  to  send  out  supplies 
in  attractive  pasteboard  boxes  they  will  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  when  brought  into  competition  with  corresponding 
English  goods  tied  in  bundles  or  put  up  in  paper  wrap¬ 
pers. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  imports  of  paper  and  paper¬ 
making  materials  allowed  by  the  Government  is  coming 
through,  and,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  immediate  likeli¬ 
hood  of  improvement  until  the  submarine  menace  is  set¬ 
tled.  News-paper,  which,  before  the  war,  was  obtainable 
at  a  penny  a  pound,  now  costs  4%  pence  and  more.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  newspaper  press  and  other  large 
users  will  be  obliged  to  drastically  economize  in  consump¬ 
tion.  The  effect  of  prevailing  conditions  on  other  grades 
of  paper  is  to  raise  the  price  enormously. 
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Mr.  Outhwaite,  the  Liberal  member  for  Hanley, 
would  abolish  the  entire  newspaper  press.  Recently,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  asked  the  chancellor  of  the  excheq¬ 
uer  whether,  in  view  of  the  official  control  of  the  press 
which  had  been  established,  he  would  take  steps,  in  the 
interests  of  man-power  and  paper  economy,  “  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  controlled  newspapers  and  issue  as  a 
substitute  an  official  sheet  of  communications  from  the 
various  departments.”  The  chancellor  said  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 

Recently,  the  Sunday  Pictorial  Newspaper  Company 
and  Frederick  Sanderson  were  summoned  before  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Treloar,  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  for  unlaw¬ 
fully  publishing  information  as  to  the  supposed  military 
plans  of  the  national  forces  of  a  nature  calculated  to  be 
useful  to  the  enemy.  The  alderman  held  the  case  proved, 
but  said  that,  owing  to  the  trivial  nature  of  the  offense, 
he  would  not  inflict  any  punishment.  This  seems  to  be 
the  nature  of  all  news  censorship  —  some  officials  do  not 
seem  to  be  capable  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  the  trivial,  and  thus  they  make  censorship  hate¬ 
ful  and  oppressive. 

An  antiquarian  booksellers’  weekly  points  out  that  a 
paper  with  a  million  circulation,  such  as  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  consumes  for  four  pages  of  one  issue  22  tons  of 
paper,  or  528  tons  for  twenty-four  issues,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  yearly  weight  of  all  the  catalogues  of  the  425  book¬ 
sellers  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  about  510  tons. 
If,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Trade  suppressed  four  pages 
of  a  paper  like  the  Mail  for  a  month,  it  would  save  more 
paper  than  by  suppressing  the  total  output  of  antiquarian 
booksellers’  catalogues,  and  at  the  same  time  would  pro¬ 
vide  work  for  the  general  printer.  “  With  so  little  wis¬ 
dom  are  these  drastic  regulations  issued.”  , 

As  A  writer  for  a  trade  paper  puts  it,  “  Apparently 
you  can  get  paper  now,  if  the  Royal  Paper  Commission 
will  let  you;  provided  the  Shipping  Controller  will  permit 
what  the  Royal  Paper  Commission  has  permitted;  pro¬ 
vided,  further,  that  the  Coal  Export  Committee  (who  have 
to  sanction  bunkers  to  any  vessel)  will  permit  what  the 
Shipping  Controller  has  permitted  the  Royal  Paper  Com¬ 
mission  to  permit;  provided,  finally,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  permit  the  chartering  of  a  vessel  to  bring  what 
the  Coal  Export  Committee  has  permitted  the  Shipping 
Controller  to  permit  the  Royal  Paper  Commission  to  per¬ 
mit.” 

GERMANY. 

On  May  3  the  noted  printing  and  binding  machine  fac¬ 
tory  of  Karl  Krause,  Leipsic,  delivered  its  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousandth  machine. 

In  the  detention  camp  for  French  prisoners  of  war, 
at  Munster,  a  complete  printing  establishment  has  been 
set  up  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  are  employed  in 
the  different  departments. 

Answering  an  appeal  made  by  the  foremen’s  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Deutscher  Faktorenbund,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  master  printers’  organization,  the  Deutscher 
Buchdruckerverein,  at  Leipsic,  has  recommended  that 
higher-cost-of-living  bonuses  be  given  their  foremen, 
graded  as  follows:  Those  having  a  monthly  salary  of 
200  marks,  20  per  cent;  250  marks,  15  per  cent;  300 
marks,  10  per  cent,  and  400  marks,  5  per  cent. 

On  May  1  the  German  Master  Printers’  Association 
announced  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  printed  matter, 
as  follows:  50  per  cent  on  general  work;  33%  per  cent 
on  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  contin¬ 
uously,  and  40  per  cent  on  new  orders  for  these.  The 


patrons  are  informed  that  these  percentages  are  the  mini¬ 
mum,  below  which  the  printers  could  not  figure  if  they 
wished  to  sustain  themselves  and  keep  up  with  their  duties 
to  the  State,  the  community  and  their  families. 

The  following  are  given  as  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Germany  expects  to  continue  trade  in  printers’  supply 
lines  in  neutral  countries,  and  even  in  certain  enemy  ones, 
after  the  war:  Because  the  German  foundries  have  the 
Didot  system  of  type-bodies  and  a  height  which  is  higher 
than  the  English,  they  will  continue  to  furnish  type,  brass 
rule  and  furniture  as  before.  Galleys  are  also  made  to 
quite  different  measures.  The  Germans  give  a  delivery- 
at-your-door  price,  while  the  English  give  only  an  f.o.b. 
at  factory  price. 

FRANCE. 

At  an  auction  of  the  library  of  Tristan  Bernard, 
at  Paris,  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Flaubert’s  “  Sa- 
lammbo  ”  sold  at  1,300  francs;  the  first  edition  of  Meri- 
mee’s  “  Colomba  ”  at  1,000  francs,  and  Henry  Becques’ 
comedy,  “  Les  Corbeaux,”  450  francs. 

It  is  stated  that  French  printers  used  to  buy  German 
platen  printing-presses,  especially  those  of  the  “  Caxton  ” 
type,  large-size  machines,  and  all  materials  for  boarding 
and  book-stitching  work,  because  there  are  no  French 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  machinery. 

According  to  a  recent  ministerial  decree,  the  following 
goods  may  be  imported  only  by  way  of  exception  and  with 
special  license,  granted  after  consultation  with  the  Comite 
des  Derogations  aux  Prohibitions  d’Entree:  Engravings, 
facsimiles  of  engravings,  photogravures,  photocollographs 
and  the  like,  lithographs,  chromos,  decalcomanie  pictures 
on  paper  in  sheets,  labels  and  designs  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  calendars,  commercial  advertisements,  and  interiors 
of  albums  for  photographs  and  collections  and  picture 
post-cards ;  photographs  other  than  those  having  an  artis¬ 
tic  or  documentary  character ;  photogravures  and  the  like, 
in  sheets  or  cut  into  cards,  menus,  etc.;  engraved  or 
printed  music. 

AUSTRIA. 

It  was  announced  at  the  last  general  assembly  of  the 
Austrian  printery  foremen’s  union  that,  pursuant  to  solic¬ 
itation  by  its  Executive  Committee,  the  master  printers’ 
organization  had  agreed  to  do  its  utmost  to  grant  their 
foremen  higher-cost-of-living  bonuses;  also  that  in  this 
respect  favorable  results  could  be  recorded. 

The  Government  lately  requisitioned  the  printing- 
offices  to  deliver  to  it  twelve  per  cent  of  their  present 
stock  of  lead-containing  metals.  This  is  the  second  requi¬ 
sition  of  this  sort.  The  lead-containing  materials  are 
divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Type  and  spacing-material; 
(2)  stereotypes  and  linotype  slugs  and  metal.  For  the 
first,  there  will  be  paid  4%  crowns  per  kilogram  (42  cents 
per  pound),  and  for  the  second  3  crowns  per  kilogram 
(28  cents  per  pound).  The  delivery  of  the  metals  is 
obligatory,  and  those  endeavoring  to  evade  it  will  be  rig¬ 
orously  punished. 

HOLLAND. 

At  a  public  sale  of  the  Levisson  Printing  Office,  at 
Amsterdam,  owned  by  D.  Proops,  Jr.,  a  very  important 
collection  of  punches  and  matrices  of  Hebrew  and  Rab¬ 
binical  fonts  from  the  renowned  Jewish  printer,  Jos. 
Athias,  was  purchased  by  the  Lettergieterij  Amsterdam 
(N.  Tetterode,  Ltd.).  The  collection  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Proops  house  in  1761.  Jos.  Athias  was 
a  Spanish  Jew  and  originated  from  an  old  printer  family, 
which  did  business  at  Ferrara,  Spain,  in  1552.  He  set¬ 
tled  in  Amsterdam  in  1661,  and  won  a  great  reputation 
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by  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  his  texts  and  the  fine  cut 
of  his  types,  which  was  due  to  the  great  punchcutter, 
Cristoffel  van  Dijck.  His  masterpiece  was  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1661, 
the  second  in  1667,  the  latter  even  now  being  considered 
as  attaining  the  highest  standard.  The  States  General 
gave  him  a  pension  for  twenty-two  years.  He  died  in  1692. 

SWEDEN. 

This  country  now  prohibits  the  exportation  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles:  Paper  coated  with  glue  or  other  adhe¬ 
sive  substances,  also  fly-papers;  paper  and  pasteboard 
with  covering  or  internal  layer  of  tissue,  textile  thread 
or  metal  wire;  printers’  stamps  and  dies;  type,  also 
spacing-material  of  lead  and  lead  alloys,  such  as  quads 
and  slugs;  printing  plates  not  specially  exempted,  stereo¬ 
types,  electrotypes  and  galvanotypes. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

These  States  have  put  in  force  the  following  duties: 
Printers’  bronze,  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  (if  British,  free)  ; 
printed  tickets,  theater,  tramway  or  the  like,  25  per  cent 
or  3  pence  per  pound,  whichever  is  highest;  paper  ruled 
with  money  columns,  ordinarily  used  as  account  forms, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  rebate  of  3  per  cent  is  allowed 
on  these  last  two  items  in  case  they  are  British  goods. 

SWITZERLAND. 

At  a  meeting  on  May  6,  at  Lucerne,  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Swiss  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  was  determined  to  begin  immediately  preliminary 
work  upon  the  project  of  fixing  uniform  prices  for  news¬ 
paper,  to  be  established  when  normal  times  arrive. 

DENMARK. 

It  is  announced  that  a  Danish  inventor  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  process  for  making  news-print  paper  from  seaweed. 
The  new  process  is  said  to  entail  but  half  the  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  paper  from  wood-pulp. 

ARGENTINE. 

News-paper  is  now  admitted  free  of  customs  duty  into 
this  country.  The  duty  on  paper  in  reams  or  on  reels  for 
papers  was  formerly  one  centavo,  in  gold,  per  kilogram. 

SPAIN. 

The  Government  has  prohibited  the  export  of  paper 
and  bristol  board.  _ _ 

MAKING  TYPE  TALK. 

J.  W.  Carlin,  advertising  manager,  Goldstein-Migel 
Company,  Waco,  Texas,  addressing  the  retail  department 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  on 
“  Making  Type  Talk,”  compared  Billy  Sunday,  with  his 
pulpit-leaping  antics,  and  the  super-dignified  high-church 
rector  as  illustrating  two  styles  of  advertising.  He  said 
the  style  of  advertising  depends  on  what  you  have  to  sell, 
and  to  whom  you  expect  to  sell  it. 

“  Billy  Sunday,  with  his  pulpit-leaping  antics,  his  slang 
and  his  sawdust  ring,  is  preaching  exactly  the  same  gospel 
as  the  super-dignified  high-church  rector,  who  is  never 
guilty  of  a  strenuous  gesture,”  said  Mr.  Carlin.  “  Billy 
Sunday  reaches  people  who  never  come  within  the  rector’s 
sphere  of  influence;  and  the  rector  convinces  people  who 
view  Billy  Sunday  with  distrust  and  disgust.  Which  style 
you  adopt  in  preaching  your  gospel  of  trade  —  or  whether 
you  try  for  a  happy  medium  between  the  two  —  will  depend 
upon  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  to  whom  you  expect  to  sell 
it.  You  must  know  your  goods  and  know  your  public. 

“  Some  advertisers  seem  to  think  that  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  run  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  shout 


‘  Stop !  ’  and  the  world  will  halt  and  listen  to  them.  You 
see  advertisements  headed  in  glaring  type  with  such  words 
as  ‘  Stop !  ’  ‘  Look !  ’  ‘  Important,’  and  so  on.  But  you’ve 
seen  so  many  of  them  that  you  usually  pass  them  by  with¬ 
out  bothering  to  see  what  they  are  talking  about. 

“  The  man  who  plans  to  invest  a  thousand  dollars  in  a 
new  car,  or  several  thousand  in  a  home,  will  read  pages  of 
advertising  about  cars  or  real  estate.  But  when  you  under¬ 
take  to  tell  him  about  a  5-cent  cigar  or  a  50-cent  necktie, 
you’d  better  confine  yourself  to  very  few  words.-  You  will 
spend  an  entire  afternoon  with  the  man  who  is  selling 
you  a  ten-thousand-dollar  power-plant  for  your  shop,  but 
the  salesman  who  sells  you  a  shirt  must  do  it  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  And  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  is  about  as  much  time 
as  you’ll  spend  in  the  selection  of  a  suit  of  clothes.  So,  in 
advertising  these  things,  you  must  ask  yourself,  not  ‘  How 
much  do  I  know  about  this  article  that  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  public?’  but  ‘How  much  will  the  public  read  with 
interest? ’ 

“  To  talk  successfully  with  type,  you  must  know  your 
goods  and  know  your  public;  know  what  points  of  your 
proposition  will  impress  the  prospective  buyer  and  then 
bear  down  on  those  points.  Talk  from  the  outside  in  and 
not  from  the  inside  out.  Make  your  advertisements  easy 
to  read  and  hard  to  forget.  Overlook  no  detail,  however 
trifling,  which  will  help  your  type  to  talk  more  effectively; 
for  ‘  Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.’  ” 


THE  PATRIOTISM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS. 

The  service  rendered  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sale  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  of  1917  by 
the  press  of  the  country  is  record  evidence  of  the  generous 
patriotism  of  the  newspaper  men  of  America,  states  a 
recent  bulletin*  from  the  Liberty  Loan  Publicity  Bureau. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of  thousands  of  American  news¬ 
papers,  many  of  them  printed  in  foreign  languages,  from 
the  largest  daily  to  the  smallest  country  weekly.  The 
newspapers  of  the  country  “  came  across  ”  with  liberal 
donations  of  space  in  news  and  advertising  columns. 

Newspaper  men  have  observed  with  deep  and  peculiar 
pleasure  the  whole-hearted  activity  of  the  men  of  their 
fraternity  in  the  country  in  promoting  the  sale  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds.  The  influence  and  assistance  of  all 
publications  in  making  the  loan  a  success  are  simply  incal¬ 
culable.  Their  efforts  greatly  contributed  to  making  it  a 
double  success  in  that  it  was  not  only  largely  oversub¬ 
scribed,  but  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  were  placed  in  every 
community  in  the  United  States,  in  cities  and  in  remote 
country  districts,  in  mining  towns  and  manufacturing 
centers,  among  farmers,  country  merchants,  city  bankers 
and  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  houses. 

It  was  a  great  educational  campaign.  Readers  of  their 
county  paper  in  their  country  homes,  and  new  American 
citizens  from  papers  printed  in  their  old  language,  and 
others  just  learning  our  language,  who  in  the  evening 
spelled  out  the  news  in  the  great  daily  papers,  were 
informed  of  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
and  instructed  in  the  nature,  value  and  terms  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  especially  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  of  1917. 
The  whole  nation  has  made  a  long  stride  forward  in  finan¬ 
cial  education  through  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  of  1917 
as  conducted  through  the  press  of  the  country. 

The  country  press,  which,  without  compensation,  gave 
liberally  of  its  limited  space,  is  equally  deserving  of  praise 
with  the  larger  papers.  In  their  respective  spheres,  all 
classes  of  publications  in  the  country  covered  their  field 
thoroughly  and  well. 
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BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

Queries  regarding  process  engraving,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers,  are  solicited  for  this  department.  Our  technical 
research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


To  Temper  Engraving  Tools. 

“Amateur,”  Ithaca,  New  York,  writes:  “I  bought 
a  set  of  tools  used  by  a  wood-engraver,  but  can  not  work 
them  on  copper.  They  were  too  soft,  so  I  hardened  them, 
and  now  the  points  break  off.  Can  your  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  help  me  out?  I  am  only  an  amateur  engraver, 
anyhow.” 

Answer. —  Wood-engraving  tools  are  sharpened  at  too 
acute  an  angle  for  use  on  copper  —  that  is  your  first 
trouble.  The  fact  that  the  points  break  off  in  copper 
shows  that  the  steel  is  too  hard.  Reheat  the  points  of  the 
gravers  until  they  are  a  light  straw  color,  then  stir  them 
around  in  cold  water  until  they  are  cool.  Grind  the  face 
of  the  tool  to  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees,  as  the  wood- 
engraver  used  them  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees. 
Finish  sharpening  on  an  oil  stone. 

Uncle  Sam  Helping  Out  Processworkers. 

Secretary  Redfield,  head  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  announces  that  his  department  is  doing  something 
to  help  out  the  processworkers.  Finding  that  we  were 
dependent  on  Germany  for  our  optical  glass,  he  has  had 
experts  at  work  and  now  says  they  are  able  to  make  glass 
equal  to  the  best,  which  is  good  news,  for  the  reason  that 
the  stock  of  anastigmat  lenses  was  exhausted  in  this 
country. 

We  were  also  dependent  on  Germany  for  our  supply  of 
potash.  Now  we  are  making  thousands  of  tons  of  potash 
from  the  seaweed  along  our  coasts. 

Porcelain  evaporating-dishes  were  not  to  be  had  this 
side  of  Germany.  No  chemical  porcelain  —  that  is,  porce¬ 
lain  that  would  stand  strong,  heated  acids  —  was  to  be  had 
in  this  country.  We  are  now  making  it,  so  we  will  soon 
have  American  made  evaporating-dishes  instead  of  the 
makeshift  dishes  we  are  now  using. 

If  Mr.  Redfield  will  but  turn  his  attention  to  our  supply 
of  zinc  and  copper,  which  is  plentiful  in  this  country,  and 
see  that  these  metals  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices, 
he  will  earn  the  lasting  regard  of  photoengravers  and 
every  one  using  their  product. 

A  Substitute  for  Bichromate  Sensitizers. 

Here  is  something  new  under  the  photographic  sun: 
It  was  in  1839  that  Mungo  Ponton  discovered  that  gelatin 
combined  with  a  bichromate  was  sensitive  to  light,  and  so 
for  seventy-eight  years  processworkers  have  been  poison¬ 
ing  themselves  with  bichromates  without  being  able  to 
find  a  substitute  for  them. 

Now,  Dr.  Aage  A.  Meisling,  a  Danish  medical  man, 
has  found  that  if  gelatin  paper  dyed  with  erythrosin,  of  a 
strength  of  but  one  grain  of  erythrosin  to  twenty  ounces 


of  distilled  water,  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative 
while  in  a  damp  state,  the  light  hardens  the  gelatin  in 
much  the  same  way  as  it  does  when  sensitized  with  a 
bichromate.  His  theory  is  that  the  action  of  light  liber¬ 
ates  formalin,  which  hardens  the  gelatin.  To  use  the  sen¬ 
sitized  gelatin  in  a  damp  state,  a  thin  sheet  of  transparent 
gelatin  is  interposed  between  the  dry  negative  and  the 
damp  sensitive  paper. 

What  a  line  of  experiments  this  discovery  opens  up. 
In  the  first  place,  metal  plates  can  be  sensitized  with  glue 
and  erythrosin  and  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  With  bichro¬ 
mate  this  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  hardening  action 
of  bichromates.  To  use  these  stock  sensitized  plates,  all 
that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  dampen  the  surface.  Or 
it  may  be  that  glycerin  or  a  similar  substance  may  keep 
the  gelatin  from  drying,  and  so  retain  its  sensitiveness. 
It  may  be,  also,  that  other  anilin  dyes  may  be  found 
superior  to  erythrosin,  or  the  addition  of  anilin  dyes  may 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  bichromates.  Processworkers 
everywhere  will  follow  up  this  announcement  by  personal 
experiment.  Who  will  be  first  among  readers  of  this 
department  to  tell  the  results  of  their  trials  of  erythrosin? 
There  are  advantages  in  this  new  sensitizer  in  the  carbon 
process  in  connection  with  rotary  photogravure. 

Relief  Plate  and  Offset  Printing. 

“Printer,”  Dayton,  Ohio,  asks:  “Would  The  Inland 
Printer  be  good  enough  to  give  me  an  opinion,  based  on 
its  wide  observation,  as  to  whether  color  printing  will  be 
done  in  the  future  by  the  offset  press,  as  its  promoters 
claim,  or  is  there  a  possibility  of  the  three  and  four  color 
relief  processes  holding  their  own  in  the  color-printing 
field?  Of  course,  I  know  there  are  big  interests  on  both 
sides  of  this  question,  so  a  personal  and  confidential  reply 
will  be  appreciated.” 

Answer. —  This  writer  is  evidently  fearful  that  a  can¬ 
did  reply  to  his  letter  might  start  something,  when  it 
would  be  cowardly  to  express  an  opinion  confidentially 
that  might  not  be  given  openly.  His  query  has  been 
turned  over  to  this  department  because  comparison  de¬ 
pends,  after  all,  on  the  preparation  of  the  printing-plate, 
which  must  be  a  photomechanical  operation  to  be  entirely 
commercial.  From  the  beginnings  of  offset  printing,  every 
development  of  it  worth  recording  has  found  space  in 
these  pages,  and  the  early  opinions  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  methods  have  not  changed.  Relief-plate 
printing  is  a  mechanical  method  —  offset  printing  is  a 
chemical  process.  The  one  requires  a  smooth  or  coated 
paper  to  show  its  results  to  best  advantage,  while  the 
other  does  the  best  work  on  an  uncoated  stock.  Relief- 
plate  printing  gives  the  more  brilliant  results,  an  ink 
carrying  more  color  can  be  used,  and  the  dots  in  the 
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printing-plate  retain  their  diameters,  while  with  the  plate 
for  offset  printing  the  difficulty  is  to  overcome  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  printing-dots  to  spread.  The  methods  of 
making  relief  plates  are  standardized  and  common,  and 
can  be  worked  in  every  season  and  every  clime.  This 
can  not  be  said  of  methods  of  making  plates  for  offset 
printing.  Pick  up  any  first-class  fashion  magazine  that 
carries  much  color-printing,  note  which  method  is  used  to 
do  the  color-printing,  and  then,  if  you  want  to  get  an 
opinion  on  the  practicability  of  both  methods,  ask  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  one  of  the  magazines  why  he  prefers  the  method 
he  is  using. 

The  Photoengravers’  Creed. 

From  Etchings,  for  June,  house-organ  of  Gatchel  & 
Manning,  Philadelphia,  is  taken  the  following  creed, 
which,  if  adopted  by  the  whole  trade,  would  lift  it  up 
to  a  plane  with  the  liberal  professions: 

“  We  do  not  cut  prices  to  meet  competition. 

“We  want  to  do  business  in  a  business  way. 


“  Our  prices  are  based  on  known  cost  of  production. 

“We  believe  that  first  cost  is  important  but  secondary. 

“We  will  not  lower  our  standards  to  secure  or  hold 
orders. 

“We  believe  in  giving  our  best  service  to  every  buyer, 
be  his  order  large  or  small. 

“We  sell  constructive  service;  we  are  not  simply  deal¬ 
ers  in  etched  copper  and  zinc. 

“We  believe  we  are  in  business  to  make  engravings  to 
help  you  accomplish  your  aims. 

“We  believe  a  preliminary  consultation  with  us  will  be 
as  profitable  to  you  as  your  business  is  to  us. 

“We  want  customers  who  are  satisfied  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  cents’  worth  of  quality  for  every  dollar  they  pay  us.” 

This  beautiful  publication,  besides  giving  suggestions 


how  to  use  engravings,  shows  some  most  artistic  exhibits, 
among  them  the  reproduction  of  a  pen-drawing  shown 
on  this  page. 

An  Engraver’s  House-Organ. 

“  The  shoemaker’s  children  go  without  shoes  ”  is  an 
old  proverb  so  well  illustrated  by  engraving  houses  that 
make  attractive  illustrations  for  the  house-organs  of  other 
concerns  and  never  think  of  advertising  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  same  way.  That  they  are  waking  up  to  the 
value  of  the  house-organ  is  evidenced  by  The  Almanack, 
of  the  Eclipse  Engraving  Company,  Cleveland,  and  Etch¬ 
ings,  by  Gatchel  &  Manning,  Philadelphia. 

From  J.  D.  Chambers,  of  The  Art  Engraving  &  Color- 
type  Company,  Cleveland,  comes  another  little  monthly, 
entitled  The  Pocket  Book,  “  Containing  Coigns  of  Vantage 
and  Other  Valuables.”  This  booklet  is  extremely  well 
written,  and  gives  to  both  customers  and  prospects  illu¬ 
minating  information  as  to  the  high  order  of  talent 
required  to  prepare  illustrations  and  engrave  them,  and 
also  demonstrates  the  value  of  using  only  the  best  that 
skilled  engravers  can  produce.  An  idea  of  the  cleverness 
of  the  writing  can  be  had  from  this  greeting  on  the  back 
page  of  the  January  number:  “  Some  more  New  Year’s 
Greetings,  a  little  bit  late,  but  business  has  kept  us  from 
hitting  the  date.  We  hope  you’ll  be  happy  and  likewise 
be  rich;  that  life  will  run  smoothly,  with  nary  a  hitch. 
We  want  your  new  orders,  we’re  not  a  bit  small;  we’ve 
got  the  equipment  to  handle  them  all.  We’ll  turn  them 
out  quickly  and  fix  them  up  right;  we’re  here  for  that 
business,  all  day  and  all  night.” 

Oil  Paintings  for  Reproduction. 

“  Photographer,”  Boston,  writes:  “  I  have  had  to 
reproduce  a  number  of  old  paintings  that  were  so  dark¬ 
ened  by  smoke  and  dust  that  I  tried  warm  water  and 
sponge  with  a  little  castile  soap  to  clean  them.  This 
improved  them  greatly,  though  in  a  few  cases  it  left  the 
varnish  on  them  slightly  dull  in  appearance.  What  is  the 
practice  among  photoengravers  to  clean  up  old  paintings 
before  photographing  them?” 

Answer. —  The  common  practice  among  photoengravers 
is  not  to  attempt  to  wash  paintings  given  them  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Only  the  owner  of  the  pictures  should  order  that. 
The  reason  that  the  varnish  on  the  paintings  turned  dull 
is  probably  because  there  was  wax  in  either  the  pigments 
used  or  in  the  varnish.  A  coat  of  the  proper  varnish  will 
restore  the  brilliancy.  The  writer  has  found,  when  given 
permission  by  the  owner  of  a  painting,  that  after  dusting 
away  the  loose  dust  and  washing  the  painting  with  clean, 
warm  water  and  a  soft  sponge,  fly-specks  and  the  effects 
of  smoke  can  be  removed.  By  rubbing  a  fresh-cut  piece 
of  potato  over  the  surface,  almost  all  dirt  is  loosened, 
after  which  only  clean  water  should  be  used.  It  is  better 
to  leave  the  responsibility  of  cleaning  a  valuable  picture 
to  a  professional  picture  cleaner. 

A  Patented  Method  of  Etching  Half-Tones. 

Arthur  C.  Murray,  of  Buffalo,  was  allowed,  on  May  8, 
a  patent,  No.  1,225,477,  for  a  method  of  producing  half¬ 
tone  plates.  The  method  claimed  is  to  flat-etch  a  half-tone 
plate  as  usual,  then  heat  and,  while  it  is  heated,  rub  a 
cake  of  paraffin  or  similar  wax  over  it  so  as  to  fill  all 
the  etched  surfaces.  While  the  plate  is  still  heated,  all 
the  wax  is  cleaned  out  from  the  high  lights  and  only  par¬ 
tially  cleared  away  from  the  middle  tones  so  that  the  etch¬ 
ing  fluid  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  full  etch 
to  the  high  lights  and  to  gradually  clean  out  the  wax  in 
the  middle  tones,  thereby  giving  the  middle  tones  a  grad¬ 
uated  etch  according  to  their  tone  value. 
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WHERE  WAR  POSTERS  COME  FROM. 

Every  one  has  wondered  where  the  great  variety  of 
war  posters  that  appeared  all  over  the  country  so  sud¬ 
denly  came  from.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  original 
designs  was  the  Illustrators’  Society,  of  which  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  is  president.  Just  as  soon  as  war  was  de¬ 
clared  the  members  of  this  society  offered  their  services 
to  the  Government,  while  the  clerical  work  was  taken  care 
of  by  F.  deS.  Casey,  of  Collier’s  Weekly,  who  supplied  the 
illustrations  herewith.  Here  are  some  of  the  artists  who 
gave  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam: 


Charles  Dana  Gibson,  James  Montgomery  Flagg, 
Adolph  Triedler,  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Harrison 
Fisher,  F.  G.  Cooper,  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  John  Sher¬ 
idan,  Neysa  McMein,  R.  M.  Crosby,  L.  M.  Britton,  Coles 
Phillips,  Clyde  Squire,  Henry  Raleigh,  Frank  Stick, 
Edward  A.  Wilson,  Louis  Fancher,  Elizabeth  J.  Babcock, 
C.  B.  Falls,  C.  D.  Williams,  Worth  Brehm,  A.  W.  Brown, 
Wallace  Morgan,  W.  J.  Enright,  Frederic  Dorr  Steele, 
George  Wright,  E.  M.  Ashe  and  Henry  Reuterdahl. 

Some  of  the  artists  turned  sign  painters.  Henry  Reu¬ 
terdahl  painted  immense  signs  away  up  in  the  air  in  New 
York  and  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  George  Wright  and 
E.  M.  Ashe  did  a  big  bulletin  board  for  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Other  artists  were  assigned  to  various  depart¬ 
ments.  The  army,  the  navy,  marine  corps,  Liberty  Loan, 
Red  Cross  and  food  conservation  each  had  its  special 
artists,  and  when  the  posters  were  designed  they  were 
sent  at  once  to  the  chairmen  of  committees  in  Washington 
who  gave  out  the  printing. 

Floyd  Wilder,  of  Collier’s  Weekly,  had  charge  of  the 


Adolph  Triedler  Designed  this  Liberty  Loan  Poster  One  Evening  and 
Three  Days  Later  25,000  Copies  Were  Printed. 


New  York  State  recruiting  posters,  for  which  William  E. 
Rudge  did  the  printing,  and  they  managed  to  supply  edi¬ 
tions  of  two  hundred  posters  of  sixteen  different  subjects 
in  many  colors,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  committee  of  but 
$200  for  the  entire  edition  of  3,200  posters.  This  will  give 
an  idea  of  how  economically  the  work  is  being  done  by 
every  one  doing  “  his  bit.” 


Charles  Dana  Gibson,  President  of  the  Illustrators’  Society. 
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Opportunities  for  Employing  Printers  in  Coming  Convention 
of  United  Typothetae  &  Franklin  Clubs. 


From  all  indications  at  the  present  time  the  coming 
convention  of  the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs 
of  America,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  September  17,  18  and  19,  will  prove  to  be  the 
.greatest  event  of  the  year  in  the  printing  industry.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  fact  that  this  is  to  be  a 
strictly  business  convention,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  coming  year  will  undoubtedly 
present  problems  such  as  have  never  before  confronted 
the  industry,  and  it  behooves  every  employing  printer  to 
study  his  business  and  prepare  to  meet  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  bound  to  come.  No  better  opportunity 
to  learn  just  what  problems  are  confronting  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  thereby  affecting  each  individual  in  the 
industry,  could  be  presented  than  the  coming  convention. 
The  arrangement  of  the  program,  with  the  elimination  of 
the  usual  entertainment  features,  provides  for  the  full 
utilization  of  the  time  of  the  convention  and  the  talents  of 
those  attending,  so  that  every  available  moment  will  be 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  to  the  many 
plans  for  making  the  work  of  the  organization  still  more 
effective. 

For  instance,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  each  one 
give  serious  consideration  to  conditions  after  the  war, 
and  to  the  effect  those  conditions  will  have  upon  his  busi¬ 
ness.  This  question  will  be  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
Rufus  R.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  and  the  discussion  following  this 
address  will  bring  out  information  that  will  prove  of  great 
value. 

“  The  Value  of  Service,”  a  matter  which  can  not  be 
overestimated,  and  the  lack  of  which  has  caused  both 
hardship  and  failure  in  the  printing  business,  will  be  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Charles  H.  Mackintosh,  of  the 
Stewart-Mackintosh  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

What  is  fair  and  just  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  is  a  broad  question.  Does  your  attitude  toward 
labor  bring  you  satisfaction  and  a  fair  return?  Magnus 
W.  Alexander,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  of  West 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  will  present  this  important  subject, 
and  what  he  has  to  say  will  prove  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  all. 

“  Creative  Selling,”  another  important  subject  which 
is  occupying  the  attention  of  printers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  be  discussed  by  Brad  Stevens,  editor  of  Direct 
Advertising.  Any  printer  can  take  orders  at  a  price,  but 
it  is  an  entirely  different  matter  when  it  comes  to  making 
profitable  business.  Probably  no  other  man  is  better 
equipped  to  handle  this  subject  than  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
this  opportunity  to  get  first-hand  information  should 
appeal  to  all. 

The  question  of  competition  has  long  been  a  vexing 
one,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  through  “  Cooperative 
Competition,”  which  will  be  the  subject  treated  by  the 
national  secretary,  Joseph  A.  Borden,  are  many.  This  is 
another  question  which  confronts  all  in  the  industry 
to-day,  and  here  is  presented  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
to  meet  it  in  a  cooperative  spirit. 

“  The  Trend  of  Events  in  the  Printing  Industry,”  an 
address  by  Charles  D.  Heller,  vice-president  of  the 
Rathbun-Grant  Printing  Company,  of  Chicago,  will  deal 
with  the  past,  present  and  future,  and  will  present  some 


statistics  and  prophecies,  all  of  which  will  be  valuable 
information  and  help  in  building  business  on  a  firmer 
foundation. 

“  Management  and  Efficiency  Methods,”  still  another 
subject  of  vital  importance,  will  be  discussed  by  Albert  E. 
Buss,  manager  of  the  Front  Rank  Press,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  plant  is  perfectly 
managed  and  conducted  at  the  greatest  point  of  efficiency? 
Herein  will  be  presented  an  opportunity  to  make  sure  that 
it  is;  and  if  it  is  not,  to  learn  how  improvements  may  be 
made. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  features  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition,  the  composite  statement  of  cost  of 
production  for  1916,  on  which  the  Cost  Commission  has 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time,  will  be  presented  by  D.  G. 
Whitehead,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Then  there  will  be 
the  reports  of  the  various  committees  and  also  meetings 
of  the  different  divisions. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  can  well  be  said  that  no  other  sim¬ 
ilar  event  has  offered  equal  opportunity  for  securing  such 
a  vast  amount  of  live  information,  all  of  which  is  vital  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  printing  business. 

The  keynote  of  this  year’s  meeting  is  that  it  is  to  be 
a  convention  for  all  employing  printers.  No  printer  need 
feel  that  because  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  national  or 
any  other  printers’  organization  he  will  not  be  welcome 
to  the  convention  meetings,  for  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
In  fact,  the  program  comprehends  such  subjects  as  are  of 
interest  and  applicable  to  all  printing-plants,  regardless 
of  their  size  or  association  affiliations. 

As  all  entertainment  features  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  convention,  the  national  office  of  the  organization, 
located  in  Room  550,  608  South  Dearborn  street,  will 
maintain  a  convention  service  bureau  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  in  making  advance  reservations  for  desired 
forms  of  entertainment,  or  to  serve  in  any  other  way 
possible.  Printers  are  urged  to  communicate  at  once  with 
this  bureau  regarding  any  matter  that  pertains  to  the 
convention,  their  trip  to  and  stay  in  Chicago,  or  any  other 
matter  that  may  be  of  interest  to  them. 


GOSPEL  OF  THE  COST  SYSTEM. 

The  Twenty-third  Psalm  has  been  paraphrased  by  the 
Standard  Chemical  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as 
follows : 

“  The  cost  system  is  my  salvation.  I  shall  not  fail. 

“  It  maketh  me  lie  down  in  peaceful  slumber; 

“  It  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  ‘  leaks  ’ ; 

“  It  restoreth  my  intellect ; 

“  It  guideth  me  in  the  path  of  cost-finding  for  my  own 
name’s  sake. 

“  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  battles  of  competi¬ 
tion  I  will  fear  no  danger,  for  it  is  with  me; 

“  Its  accuracy  and  knowledge  they  comfort  me. 

“  It  prepareth  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  my 
family; 

“  It  anointeth  my  purse  with  profit  and  establisheth 
my  credit;  my  purse  runneth  over. 

“  Surely  success  and  happiness  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  Prosperity 
forever.” 
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COSTAND  METHOD 

BY  BERNARD  DANIELS. 


Over- equipment  —  An  Old  Subject  from  a  New 
View-Point. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
George  M.  Goolsby,  of  Wachula,  Florida,  presents  the 
ever-present  discussion  of  what  is  overequipment  from  an 
entirely  new  point  of  view: 

“  I  read  much  about  overequipment  in  the  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  but,  according  to  my  idea,  there  are  a  hundred  coun¬ 
try  print-shops  that  are  overmanned  to  every  one  that  is 
overequipped.  That  is,  they  have  too  large  a  force,  and 
then  hustle  for  work,  taking  it  at  any  old  price,  that  they 
may  keep  their  force  busy. 

“  We  endeavor  to  handle  the  class  of  work  that  is 
adapted  to  our  office  and  from  which  we  can  make  a 
profit,  and  find  that  we  make  friends  by  frankly  telling 
them  to  send  their  bookwork  to  a  book  printer,  etc.  By 
treating  our  customers  right,  much  of  the  work  is  left  at 
this  office  and  no  price  asked  until  it  is  delivered.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  above  statement  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  average  country  printing-plant  which  must 
have  a  certain  equipment  to  get  out  the  regular  editions 
of  the  weekly  or  daily  paper,  and  one  finds  that  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  this  equipment  is  idle.  But,  as  Mr.  Goolsby 
expresses  it,  most  of  these  shops  are  overmanned,  because 
of  an  idea  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  force  of  hands 
to  turn  the  paper  out  with  metropolitan  speed,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  charging  this  extra  labor  and  the  idle  time  caused 
by  it  up  to  the  paper,  where  it  belongs,  and  by  which  it 
is  caused,  the  owner  or  manager  rushes  out  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  the  men  busy,  no  matter  whether  he  makes 
a  penny  on  it  or  not.  The  result  is  that  he  usually 
does  not. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  our  other  correspondents 
say,  there  is  an  idea  current  in  the  minds  of  these  over¬ 
manned  printers  that,  having  the  labor  and  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  it,  anything  that  they  may  receive  in 
excess  of  the  wages  paid  is  actually  a  profit.  And  they 
go  ahead  on  this  basis  until  the  sheriff  gets  them  or  their 
creditors  are  generous  enough  to  compromise  and  let  them 
start  out  again  on  the  same  lines.  Every  month  we  re¬ 
ceive  requests  to  show  the  writer  why  it  is  not  possible 
to  double  the  business  by  using  the  non-productive  time 
and  thereby  make  a  profit  equal  to  the  wages  saved,  or, 
rather,  used  on  the  new  work  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  anyhow.  Or,  as  one  expressed  it :  “I  will  not  pay 
out  any  more,  so  why  will  it  cost  any  more?”  But  he 
neglected  one  item,  which  loomed  up  very  large  when  the 
final  cost-accounting  came,  and  that  was  that  he  had  not 
estimated  the  amount  of  work  he  had  to  do  in  hunting 
the  orders  and  seeing  them  through  the  plant,  or  the  fact 
that  more  work  meant  greater  wear  and  tear  on  type 
and  machinery,  more  space  for  handling  the  stock,  and 
the  need  of  greater  capital  to  carry  the  accounts.  After 


over  a  year’s  careful  comparison,  the  man  who  thought 
all  over  wages  was  profit  found  that  the  only  items  of 
fixed  expense  were  interest  and  taxes,  and  that  all  others 
did  increase  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  in  the  condition  which  we 
feel  that  our  correspondent  has  named  exceedingly  well 
when  he  called  it  “  overmanned,”  we  would  advise  them  to 
carefully  consider  how  much  less  labor  they  can  employ 
and  still  get  out  the  amount  of  work  that  will  come  to 
them  at  fair  prices  in  addition  to  their  publication,  reduce 
the  force  to  that  amount  and  note  how  much  less  the  work 
will  cost,  even  though  the  overhead  load  will  be  appar¬ 
ently  greater. 

In  other  words,  overmanning  a  shop  means  adding  to 
the  non-productive  time,  for  which  more  business  is  not 
a  remedy  unless  the  additional  business  is  obtained  at  a 
price  that  carries  a  real  profit. 

These  war  times  are  good  times  to  consider  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  make  the  necessary  reform  in  management.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  so  overequipped  that  you  will  have  a 
lot  of  idle  machinery  after  regulating  the  labor  to  the 
business,  it  is  time  that  you  selected  the  best  of  the 
machinery  and  other  equipment  suitable  to  the  kind  of 
work  that  naturally  comes  to  you  and  get  rid  of  the  rest 
of  the  overequipment  as  well  as  the  overmanning. 

Here  is  food  for  earnest  thought,  to  be  followed  by 
determined  action. 

Just  Average. 

Various  trade  economists  write  about  keeping  up  to 
the  average,  and  almost  every  cost  report  we  see  ends 
up  with  “  average  production,”  or  “  average  cost,”  or 
something  of  similar  significance.  Now,  let  us  think  just 
what  it  means  to  keep  up  with  the  average.  In  some 
plants  the  average  has  been  exceeded  for  months  at  a 
time  —  why  not  always?  Job-presses  have  been  known 
to  show  a  90  per  cent  productive  time,  yet  the  average 
in  the  average  plant  is  about  70  per  cent.  Composing- 
rooms  have  been  known  to  give  75  per  cent  productive 
time,  yet  the  records  show  an  average  of  hundreds  of 
plants  to  be  about  65  per  cent. 

Here  is  food  for  thought.  Why  do  not  more  printing- 
plants  show  an  average  of  higher  efficiency?  If  one  plant 
can  make  an  average  of  90  productive  hours  in  every  100 
in  its  job  pressroom,  why  not  others?  Is  the  difficulty  in 
the  kind  of  presses  used  or  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being 
done,  or  is  it  in  the  character  of  management  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plants? 

The  Cost  Commission  should  give  this  matter  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  if  possible,  further  differentiate  and  classify 
the  work  so  that  the  averages  may  be  closer  to  what  an 
efficiency  engineer  would  consider  normal.  As  reports  are 
now  published,  all  jobwork  and  all  sizes  of  job  presses 
are  bunched  in  a  general  average  that  does  not  mean 
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anything  to  any  one,  and  which  is  of  very  little  value  as 
a  guide  to  efficiency.  Study  should  be  made  of  what  is 
a  correct  normal  production  and  the  printers  encouraged 
to  try  and  get  such  a  production  from  the  presses  they 
have  need  for  and  junk  or  store  away  the  machines,  etc., 
for  which  there  is  little  work. 

This  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  craft  and  give  the 
ambitious  young  printer  something  by  which  to  gage  his 
progress. 

How  Much  for  Ink? 

A  correspondent  in  the  Middle  West  writes  for  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  correct  charge  for  ink  on  small  jobs 
and  open  blanks,  where  there  is  but  little  used. 

At  first  this  seems  almost  like  an  unsolvable  problem, 
but  by  taking  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  jobs  in 
various  quantities  it  has  been  found  that  there  was  a 


ink  for  the  first  thousand,  and  5  cents  for  each  additional 
thousand.  Heavier  forms  and  those  with  black  type  or 
cuts  should  be  doubled.  Good  judgment  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  determine  forms  which  come  under  this  head. 

The  accompanying  table  of  quantities  of  ink  has  been 
carefully  figured,  theoretically,  and  proved  by  actual 
weighing  of  a  number  of  printed  sheets,  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  correct,  though  the  amount  of  ink  given 
for  some  of  the  large  sheets  with  heavy  forms  may  seem 
high  to  some  who  are  not  familiar  with  that  class  of 
work. 

This  table  gives  the  quantities  for  twelve  sizes  or  areas 
of  sheets  in  four  different  surfaces  of  paper  and  four 
different  degrees  of  surface  of  form,  making  192  quanti¬ 
ties.  These  are  doubled  by  giving  the  first  thousand, 
including  make-ready,  and  the  additional  thousand  —  a 
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certain  increase  per  thousand  impressions  and  that  by 
subtraction  it  could  be  found  just  how  much  ink  was 
used  in  the  make-ready  and  wash-up  of  the  average  form 
of  small  commercial  work,  such  as  letter-heads,  bill-heads, 
envelope  corner  cards,  business  cards,  etc. 

The  average  amount  of  ink  (black,  at  $1  per  pound) 
used  in  making  ready  and  washing  up  such  forms  as 
letter-heads,  envelopes,  professional  cards,  statements, 
bill-heads,  etc.,  is  .05  pound,  when  using  a  10  by  15  press. 
The  amount  of  ink  per  thousand  run  is  about  .02  pound, 
so  that  a  single  thousand  will  take  .07,  or  practically  7 
c.ents’  worth  if  the  press  is  started  from  a  clean  press 
and  washed  up  after  the  run.  As  it  is  usual  to  follow 
one  job  after  another  without  a  wash-up,  or  at  least 
without  a  complete  wash-up,  part  of  this  is  saved  and  it 
will  be  safe  to  figure  such  jobs  as  taking  5  cents’  worth 
of  ink  for  the  first  thousand  and  3  cents  per  thousand 
for  additional  thousands.  Remember,  this  is  for  the  light¬ 
est  class  of  forms  and  the  figures  given  are  the  actual 
cost  of  the  ink,  without  any  allowance  for  waste  in  the 
can  or  profit. 

It  would  be  wise,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  rule  that  all 
small  work  shall  be  charged  not  less  than  10  cents  for 


total  of  384  —  which  should  cover  any  possible  form  that 
may  come  up  for  figuring  ink,  as,  when  the  sheet  does 
not  correspond  in  size,  you  can  take  the  nearest  in  area. 
These  figures  are  made  to  allow  for  the  usual  margins 
as  part  of  the  percentage  of  blank  in  classifying  the 
sheets. 

To  those  who  like  to  do  a  little  figuring  on  their  own 
account,  the  following  data  as  to  the  basis  on  which  this 
table  was  figured  may  prove  interesting,  and  will  enable 
them  to  figure  closer  classifications  for  special  work  if 
they  desire. 

BASIS  OF  TABLE. 

Class  1  is  based  on  pages  of  ten-point  solid  matter, 
covering,  with  usual  marginal  allowance,  50  per  cent  of 
the  surface  of  the  paper.  This  class  covers  the  usual 
bookwork  without  illustrations  and  most  jobwork  of  the 
lighter  class. 

Class  2  allows  for  a  covering  of  60  per  cent  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sheet;  which  includes  bookwork  in  eight-point 
and  a  little  heavier  class  of  jobbing. 

Class  3  allows  for  covering  80  per  cent  of  the  surface 
of  the  sheet  with  type-matter,  which  will  include  six-point 
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solid  and  most  of  the  balance  of  the  ordinary  jobwork 
with  light  illustrations. 

Other  percentages  can  be  figured  from  these. 


Covered  60%  Covered  80%  Covered  Solid 


M.  F.  Smooth . 

Super  Calendered . . 
Coated  Book . 


.000912  lb. 
000784  “ 
.000454  “ 


Ink  Per  Square  Inch  of  Paper  Per  Thousand  Impressions 


28x44 
33  x  46 
38x50 
41x61 


Allowance  of  Ink  for  Make-ready. 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  based  upon  the  solid  being 
made  ready  on  news  or  poster  paper  and  with  suitably 
soft  ink  for  such  stock;  if  harder  paper  and  smoother 
finish  are  used,  it  will  take  20  per  cent  less  ink  in  weight, 
but  will  cost  more  for  better  ink. 

These  proportions  have  been  proven  out  by  actual 
practice  and  found  correct  within  a  very  narrow  margin, 
less,  in  fact,  than  the  variation  would  be  made  by  dif¬ 
ferent  pressmen  in  handling  the  same  job.  A  job  intended 
for  a  short  run  and  made  ready  with  ink  will  use  more 
ink  than  given  in  these  schedules,  while  a  form  carefully 
made  ready  for  a  long  run  will  save  from  five  to  eight 
per  cent  of  the  ink  called  for. 

A  Serious  Mistake  —  An  Opportunity  Missed. 

A  letter  and  request  for  an  estimate  from  a  South 
Dakota  printer  calls  attention  to  an  abuse  that  has  grown 
up  in  the  country  newspaper  shops,  and  which  is  depriving 
them  of  an  opportunity  to  make  an  extra  profit. 

It  is  a  growing  custom  among  the  larger  merchants  in 
the  country  towns  to  place  an  advertisement  of  some  size, 
say  half  a  page  or  a  page,  in  the  paper  published  in  their 
locality  and  then  have  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  copies 
of  the  advertisements  printed  as  circulars  after  the  paper 
has  been  issued.  This  ought  to  make  quite  a  lot  of  profit¬ 
able  business  for  the  country  printer  who  is  running  a  news¬ 
paper  and  job  shop,  but,  sad  to  relate,  these  printers  are 
doing  this  work  at  prices  that  barely  cover  the  actual  cost 
of  the  paper  and  presswork. 

For  instance:  In  the  case  brought  up  by  our  Western 
friend,  the  circular  is  12  by  17%  inches,  which  would  take 
a  swift  compositor  about  seven  hours  to  set.  It  is  printed 
on  news-paper  in  black  ink.  The  price  received  for  it  was 
only  $6.  As  a  job  from  manuscript  copy  it  would  be  worth 
$15.25. 

Of  course,  the  man  who  did  it  will  tell  us  that  the  type 
was  standing  and  that  all  he  did  was  to  lock  it  up  and  run 
a  thousand  sheets  on  the  big  jobber.  But,  if  he  had  not  done 
this,  one  of  two  things  would  have  happened.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  would  either  have  bought  a  better  job  as  a  follow-up 
and  received  such  better  returns  that  would  have  made 
him  a  bigger  advertiser,  or  he  would  have  taken  a  little 
less  space  and  bought  extra  copies  of  the  paper  to  reach 
the  non-subscribers,  and  this  would  possibly  have  resulted 
in  an  addition  to  the  subscription  list  of  some  who  liked 


the  paper.  Either  would  have  been  better  business  for  the 
printer. 

This  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  it  is  being  repeated  all 
over  the  country  by  printers  who  do  not  stop  to  think  that 
the  service  that  they  are  giving  the  advertiser  will  either 
make  him  a  better  advertiser  or  a  cheaper  one.  If  these 
circulars  were  sent  to  the  same  people  who  received  the 
paper,  the  advertiser  received  poor  returns  and  lost  out. 
By  a  little  thought  and  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  printer 
an  opportunity  was  open  for  securing  a  job  of  printing  that 
would  have  been  a  real  benefit  to  his  customer  and  more 
profitable  to  him.  The  fact  that  he  showed  an  interest 
would  also  have  led  to  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  a  better  chance  offered  to  sell  him  some  printing 
that  would  give  him  returns  next  time. 

We  can  only  repeat  that  this  method  of  handling  the 
business  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  a  loss  of  opportunity  as 
well. 

A  Good  Shop  Wrinkle. 

A  printer  with  a  good-sized  plant,  who  has  always  been 
spoken  of  by  the  supply  trade  as  a  poor  customer  for  the 
repair  shop  because  of  the  few  accidents  and  breakdowns 
in  his  plant,  gives  us  the  following  as  the  reason  for  the 
small  amount  of  emergency  work  that  he  has  given  the 
machinist. 

We  will  try  and  give  it  in  his  own  words  as  nearly  as 
possible :  “  The  first  year  I  entered  business  for  myself 

I  found  that  almost  every  month  there  was  a  sizeable 
machinist  bill  for  repairs  as  well  as  numerous  bills  for 
renewal  parts.  This  worried  me,  as  I  did  not  have  much 
capital  and  was  sailing  pretty  close  to  the  wind  trying  to 
make  the  discount  on  my  paper  bills.  Each  time  the  ma¬ 
chinist  came  his  bill  seemed  to  be  larger,  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  watch  things  very  closely  and  see  what  was  the 
cause.  I  did  not  discover  it  for  more  than  six  months,  when 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  a  foreman  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  turn  of  mind  —  one  of  those  fellows  who  is  annoyed 
if  the  clock  does  not  tick  regularly.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  send  for  the  machinist  and  have  the  worst  press 
overhauled,  and  when  the  bill  came  I  almost  had  a  fit. 

“  I  called  him  into  the  office  and  told  him  that  such 
things  must  stop  at  once,  as  I  had  decided  that  I  had  spent 
enough  money  on  those  presses  and  they  must  run  as  they 
were.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  he  told  me  that  if  such 
was  the  case  I  would  have  to  look  for  a  new  foreman,  as 
he  could  not  do  good  work  with  them  and  would  not  turn 
out  the  other  kind. 

“  After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  a  little  while  I 
decided  that  he  was  the  kind  of  man  that  I  wanted,  and  I 
advised  him  to  go  slow  in  spending  the  money.  I  was 
informed  that  he  had  tackled  the  worst  job  first  and  the 
others  would  not  cost  so  much. 

“  On  going  into  the  pressroom  a  few  weeks  later  I  found 
a  young  man  busily  cleaning  a  press,  though  we  were  very 
busy  and  short-handed.  This  seemed  too  much,  and  I  called 
Mr.  Foreman  to  account  again.  His  reply  surprised  me 
more  than  anything  I  ever  met  before  or  since,  for  he  had 
tabulated  all  the  work  done  in  the  shop  since  he  had  been 
there  and  the  time  required  to  do  it,  and  showed  that  he 
was  getting  twenty-five  per  cent  larger  production  than  I 
had,  but  that  for  three  months  he  had  not  had  a  single  cent 
of  repair  bills.  This,  he  told  me,  was  because  he  had  kept 
the  presses  clean  and  all  the  bolts  and  nuts  properly  tight¬ 
ened  up  by  a  daily  inspection  of  the  young  man,  whose 
entire  duty  was  to  do  that  and  wash  the  rollers. 

“  When  the  close  of  the  year  came,  I  found  that  we  had 
paid  the  young  man  $652  in  wages  and  had  saved  over 
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$500  in  repair  bills  over  a  previous  year.  In  addition, 
every  press  in  the  plant  was  kept  running  at  from  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  four  hundred  per  hour  faster.  Without  making  a 
long  story,  I  may  say  that  the  second  year  the  repair  bills 
on  ten  presses  were  less  than  $25  and  the  young  man  had 
added  to  six  of  them  an  improved  register  gage  of  the  fore¬ 
man’s  designing.” 

It  hardly  needs  one  to  point  out  a  moral  in  this  story; 
but  it  is  that  it  pays  to  find  the  loose  screw  or  nut,  or  the 
worn  spring  before  it  breaks,  tighten  them  up  or  replace 
them  and  thus  avoid  the  expensive  breakdown. 

We  know  of  another  and  larger  plant  which  kept  a 
machinist  always  at  work  around  the  plant  and  instantly 
replaced  any  worn  part  with  a  new  one,  and  found  that 
his  wages  and  the  repair  parts  were  less  than  two-thirds 
the  amount  previously  spent  in  repairs  at  the  machine- 
shop  around  the  corner  and  without  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  saving  of  time  that  used  to  be  lost  at  the  most 
inopportune  times  by  unexpected  breakdowns. 

Another  printer  had  a  habit  of  inspecting  his  presses 
every  Saturday  afternoon  and  calling  to  account  the  press¬ 
man  whose  presses  were  in  worst  condition.  As  he  did  not 
indulge  in  a  general  tirade  against  all,  it  had  a  good  effect, 
and  his  office  was  noted  for  having  one  of  the  cleanest  press¬ 
rooms  in  town. 

This  ought  to  be  a  valuable  suggestion  to  those  printers 
who  do  not  already  have  a  similar  system,  especially  with 
the  present  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  prospect  of  a  greater 
deficiency  in  the  near  future. 


A  PLAN  OF  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE 
SUMMER  MONTHS. 


ITH  the  development  of  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  and  its  advent  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education,  there  has  sprung  up  a  demand 
for  such  typographical  instruction  as  may 
be  applied  to  the  various  activities  allied 
to  the  printing  industry.  The  modern 
methods  of  printing  have  developed  an 
artistic  tendency  commensurate  with  the 
general  evolution  of  art.  Added  to  this  there  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  demand  for  a  kind  of  typography  that  is  plain  and 
readable,  and  which  tends  toward  bringing  out  the  liter¬ 
ature  most  effectively  and  concisely. 

Men  and  women  have  entered  the  new  field  of  fine 
typography,  and  many  are  the  aspirants  and  students  in 
the  fast-growing  vocation.  Until  now  these  students  of 
good  typography  have  sprung  up  in  a  haphazard  manner, 
and  the  shortcomings  and  handicaps,  as  a  result,  have 
been  quite  noticeable. 

That  a  need  for  systematic  instruction  in  the  trade 
exists  goes  without  saying,  and  there  are  also  at  hand 
practical  means  to  carry  out  such  training  successfully. 

The  various  printing-plants  established  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  elementary  and  other  schools  are  idle 
during  the  ten  weeks  of  summer  vacation.  They  may  be 
utilized,  and  to  good  advantage,  as  classes  for  the  training 
of  adults  —  men  and  women  —  who  seek  instruction  in 
typography  for  various  reasons.  My  observations  lead  me 
to  the  belief  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  women  in 
various  walks  of  life  would  seek  instruction  in  such  classes, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  at  least  two  or 
three  classes  to  begin  with. 

Among  the  aspiring  students  there  would  be  found 
working  printers,  people  in  the  advertising  field,,  office 


workers  in  various  publishing  houses,  editorial  workers, 
proofreaders,  those  who  aspire  to  become  typographical 
experts,  and  also  those  who  wish  to  apply  their  knowledge 
of  art  to  practical  purposes  in  the  typographic  field. 

Methods  and  courses  of  study  should  be  taken  up  with 
a  view  to  helping  these  students  in  the  most  practical  way. 

Since  every  job  that  is  printed  has  its  definite  reasons 
for  existence,  and  its  proper  place  in  the  commercial  world, 
it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  make  these  phases  plain  to 
the  students.  Once  this  is  known,  it  will  become  a  much 
simpler  thing  to  teach  them  the  planning-out  of  a  job,  the 
relationship  of  lines  and  words  to  each  other,  and  the  value 
and  appreciation  of  harmony,  balance  and  spacing.  The 
actual  practical  work  in  a  course  of  this  kind  is  perhaps 
the  least  difficult  problem. 

The  suggested  course  is  as  follows: 

Composition:  Presswork  —  Continued: 


-  Leads,  slugs,  rules,  furr 


c  —  The  envelope  co 
card. 

d  —  The  bill-head, 
e  —  The  circular, 
f  —  The  advertiser™ 
-  Tabular  work. 


10.—  Compos 


with  c 


ita- 


—  Make-i 

12.  —  Typographical  construe 

of  the  book. 

13.  —  Typographical  construe 

of  the  magazine. 

14.  —  Lettei 


15. —  Study  of  design. 

> ork : 

1.—  Locking  up  for  small  press 
a  —  Small  jobs, 
b  —  Two-page  and  four- 
page  forms. 

Locking  up  for  foundry. 


Stm 


Feeding. 

Mixing  of  inks. 

—  Paper. 
of  reading: 

Proofreaders’  marks. 

—  Galley-reading. 


and  c 


3.— B 


p  for  colors 


-  Adver 

—  Proofreading  by  ci 

—  Revising. 

Page- reading. 
Stone-proofs. 

—  Press-proofs. 

—  Proof  criticism. 


ing. 

5.  —  Study  of  ink. 

6.  —  Study  of  paper. 

7. —  Study  of  cuts  : 

a  —  Half-tones, 
b  — •  Electrotypes, 
c  —  Stereotypes, 
d  —  Zinc  engravings, 
e  —  Woodcuts. 

8.  —  State  of  the  printing  trade : 

a  —  Book  and  job  offices, 
b  —  Newspaper  offices. 

9.  —  Opportunities  in  the  trade. 


a  —  Hand-fold, 
b  —  Machine-fold, 
c  —  Color  forms, 
d  —  Lining  up  sheets. 

Presswork: 

1. —  Making  ready : 

a  —  Small  jobs, 
b  —  Pamphlets, 
c  —  Half-tones. 


Field-work: 

1.  —  Visiting  other  printing 

schools. 

2.  —  Visiting  printing-offices. 

3.  —  Visiting  electrotype  firms. 

4.  —  Visiting  typefoundries. 

5.  — •  Visiting  paper-mills. 

6.  —  Visiting  ink  factories. 

7.  —  Visiting  publishing  houses. 


This  kind  of  training  is  needed  more,  and  will  lead  to 
greater  results,  than  most  of  the  other  vocational  work, 
since  it  will  eventually  help  toward  developing  the  trade 
to  a  higher  status  and  create  a  better  class  of  workmen. 

A  course  could  be  arranged  to  last  ten  weeks  —  three 
hours  of  the  forenoon  of  each  day  (or  evening) — in  which 
time  sufficient  training  may  be  had  for  practical  purposes. 
An  advanced  course  may  be  given,  to  last  ten  weeks,  dur¬ 
ing  another  part  of  the  day.  If  the  plan  proves  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  vocational  activities 
during  the  regular  season. 

The  plants  now  existing  in  the  prevocational  schools 
are  sufficiently  ample,  in  my  estimation,  for  the  work  sug¬ 
gested,  and  the  work  could  be  taken  up  with  very  little 
additional  expense  and  with  very  promising  results. 


Illustration  from  cover  of  house-organ  issued  monthly  by  The  Cadmus  Press, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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How  to  Plan  Tour  Advertising  for  the 
7\[ewTear 


PRECISELY  the  same  as  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  building  depends  on  the 
architects  skill, so  does  the  pulling 
power  of  an  advertising  campaign 
depend  on  the  ad-writers  ability. 
If  you  desire  to  do  a  bigger  busi¬ 


ness  during  1916,  go  to  an  experienced  advertising 
man,  give  him  all  the  information  about  your  bus¬ 
iness  you  can,  tell  him  how  much  you  want  to 
spend  —  then  leave  the  rest  to  him. 

If  he  is  capable,  he  will  guess  at  nothing.  He 
will  make  every  piece  of  copy,  every  layout,  every 
mailing  date  an  effective  point  in  sales  strategy. 

The  following  plan  has  been  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  firms  which  have  not  sufficient  capital  to 
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Let  us  hope 
both  will  — 


Here’s  a  Work  That  All  Can  Help 

A  great  green  plain  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
idle,  waiting  men  swarming  upon  it.  Nowhere 
to  go;  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  Somewhere  be¬ 
fore  them  is  Europe’s  firing  line.  More  men 
march  in,  others  march  out,  the  larger  number 
never  to  return.  The  men  on  the  plain,  hands 
drawn  suddenly  from  pockets,  crowd  around  the 
newcomers.  Days  pass.  The  arrival  of  new 
regiments  of  men  means  nothing.  A  turn  of  the 
head,  a  blank  look,  and  they  are  accepted  without 
question.  An  impalpable  drug  called  monotony 
creeps  insidiously  into  minds  and  works  there. 
Then,  gambling,  debauchery,  brutality  come  into 
their  own.  Officers  can  do  nothing.  With  relief, 
when  the  time  comes,  they  turn  that  tide  of 
humanity  into  the  flame  of  the  enemy’s  guns. 
They  wonder.  Insanity,  self-destruction,  or  death 
by  the  cannon. 

George  Sherwood  Eddy,  associate  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  International  committee, 
who  has  for  two  years  worked  among  the  men  in 
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feature  the  booklet.  We'll  get  inquiries  for 
the  booklet  and  then  follow  up  those  inquiries. 
Our  saving  in  advertising  space  will  pay  for 
our  printing  and  then  some." 

"Go  to  it,"  agreed  the  boss. 


“Pass  de  Hat” 

The  colored  parson  had  just  concluded  a 
powerful  sermon  on  “Salvation  am  Free,"  and 
was  announcing  that  a  collection  would  be 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  parson  and  his 
family.  Up  jumped  an  acutely  brunette 
brother  in  the  back  of  the  church. 

"Look-a-yeah,  pahson,"  he  interrupted, 
"yo’  ain't  no  sooner  done  tellin’  us  dat  sal¬ 
vation  am  free  dan  yo'  go  askin’  us  fo'  money. 
If  salvation  am  free,  what's  de  use  in  payin' 
for  it?  Dat's  what  I  want  to  know.  An'  1 
tell  yo'  p’intedly  dat  I  ain’t  goin'  to  gib  yo' 
nothin’  until  1  find  out.  Now - " 

“Patience,  brudder,  patience,"  said  the 
parson.  "I’ll  'ludicate.  S'pose  yo'  was  thirsty 
an'  come  to  a  river.  Yo'  could  kneel  right 
down  an'  drink  your  fill,  couldn't  yo'?  An' 
it  wouldn't  cost  yo'  nothin',  would  it?" 

“Ob  co'se  not.  Dat’s  jes'  de  very  thing- - " 

“Dat  water  would  be  free,"  continued  the 
parson.  "But,  s'posin'  yo'  was  to  hab  dat 
water  piped  to  yo'  house,  yo'd  have  to  pay, 
wouldn't  yo'?" 

"Yas,  suh,  but - " 

“Waal,  brudder,  so  it  is  wid  salvation.  De 
salvation  am  free,  but  it's  de  habin'  it  piped 
to  yo'  dat  yo'  got  to  pay  fo'.  Pass  de  hat, 
deacon;  pass  de  hat." 


No  one  ever  caught  a  lion  in  a  mouse  trap. 
If  you  are  after  big  business  you  must  go  after 
it  in  a  big  way.  The  beauty  of  direct  adver¬ 
tising  is  that  you  can  plan  it,  large  or  small, 
to  meet  any  requirement,  or  accomplish  any 
result  you  desire.  As  a  wise  man  remarked 
recently : 

Too  much  advertising  wastes  money; 

Too  little  advertising  wastes  money; 

Too  much  copy  in  too  little  space  wastes 
money ; 

Too  little  copy  in  too  much  space  wastes 
money. 


Upper  left-hand  corner:  Readable  page  from  organ  of  Niagara  Printing  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  Upper  right-hand  corner: 
Blotter  enclosed  with  The  Cadmus  Cadence,  cover-design  of  which  is  reproduced  on  page  one  of  this  section.  Lower  left-hand  corner:  Standard 
cover-design  on  monthly  house-organ  by  Joseph  Mack  Printing  House,  Detroit,  Michigan,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  such  publications  being  issued  at 
this  time.  Lower  right-hand  corner :  Page  from  the  Impressions  of  the  McCormick-Armstrong  Press,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Note  dashes  between  items. 
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BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

In  this  department  the  problems  ot  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  examples 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expres¬ 
sion.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


Format,  Design,  Make-up  and  Typography 
of  the  House- Organ. 

HAT  size  should  our  house-organ  be?  ” 
That  is  one  of  the  first  questions  a  pros¬ 
pective  publisher  asks  himself.  It  can  be 
answered  any  way  he  prefers  to  answer 
it,  for  there  is  no  standard  size  for  house- 
organs.  Probably  it  is  better  that  way, 
too,  for  in  distinctive  shape  and  size  one 
finds  a  way  to  give  his  house-organ  an 
individual  appearance  which  distinguishes  it  from  others. 
Some  have  decried  the  lack  of  standardization  of  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  why  there  should  be 
a  standard  none  have  come 
forward  to  explain.  Among 
the  many  excellent  house- 
organs  being  issued  at  this 
time  by  printers  and  other 
operatives  in  the  graphic  arts 
field,  as  well  as  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  printers  for  firms  in 
other  lines,  there  are  many 
different  shapes  and  sizes.  If 
one  could  establish  limits,  he 
would  not  prescribe  them  in 
inches  and  fractions  thereof, 
but  more  after  this  fashion: 

They  may  'be  as  small  as  will 
permit  the  use  of  a  readable 
size  of  type,  and  no  smaller; 
they  may  be  as  large  as  can 
be  conveniently  handled,  and 
no  larger.  Of  the  many 
house-organs  before  the  writer, 

The  Pocket  Book,  published 
monthly  by  the  Art  Engrav¬ 
ing  &  Colortype  Company, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  small¬ 
est  in  page  size,  3  by  4% 
inches,  while  Mack’s,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  messenger  from  The  Jo¬ 
seph  Mack  Printing  Company, 

Detroit,  Michigan,  is  only 
slightly  larger,  3%  by  5% 
inches.  On  the  other  extreme, 

Efficient  Advertising,  by  the 
Robert  Smith  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lansing,  Michigan,  is 
8%  by  12  inches,  and  we  have 
seen  house-organs  9  by  12 
inches.  These  larger  sizes, 


while  excellent  to  exploit  typography  and  to  make  a  more 
effective  showing  of  products  of  the  printer,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  rather  large  for  all-around  pur¬ 
poses.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  two  considerations  should 
govern  the  size  of  a  house-organ.  On  large  runs,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  page  size  should  be  such  as  will  cut  out 
of  regular  sizes  of  book  and  cover  stock  without  undue 
waste.  By  far  the  most  important  consideration  is  that 
the  publication  be  of  such  size  as  can  be  handled  easily. 
Folding  to  get  into  the  coat  pocket  mars  the  appearance 
of  a  house-organ  more  or  less,  especially  if  enameled  stock 
is  used  on  all  or  part  of  the  pages,  and  more  so  if  exam¬ 
ples  of  colorwork  done  by  the 
house  are  bound  therein.  If 
the  house-organ  is  made  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  receive 
it,  they  may  want  to  carry  it 
from  their  offices  to  read  on 
the  train  or  at  home.  The 
house-organ  that  is  considered 
good  enough  to  be  carried 
around  by  a  recipient  should 
be  of  a  size  and  character  to 
permit  him  to  do  so  without 
annoyance  or  without  his  hav¬ 
ing  to  spoil  it.  The  majority 
of  printers’  house-organs,  wo 
judge  from  an  examination  of 
those  in  our  files,  are  4%  by 
6  and  6  by  9  inches  in  size, 
and  as  each  of  these  sizes  cuts 
nicely  out  of  25  by  38  inch 
stock,  they  are  desirable.  The 
4V2  by  6  inch  size  might  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  the  standard 
pocket  size,  although  most 
coat  pockets  will  accommodate 
a  6  by  9  inch  house-organ 
without  its  having  to  be  folded 
or  bent.  Another  favorite  size 
for  house-organs  is  7  by  10 
inches,  although  it  is  a  little 
too  large  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

The  size  and,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  the  number  of  pages 
should  be  considered  in  their 
relation  to  postal  charges.  On 
light  stock,  as  many  as  thirty- 
two  pages,  6  by  9  inches  in 
size,  may  be  sent  for  one  cent, 
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but  the  stock  would  be 
too  light  for  half-tones, 
and  of  a  quality  which  it 
would  not  pay  a  printer, 
above  all  others,  to  use. 

On  a  6  by  9  paper,  six¬ 
teen  pages  are  ample,  and 
few  printers  go  beyond 
that.  It  is  quite  doubt¬ 
ful  if  running  more  than 
that  number  of  pages 
would  give  the  printer 
more  and  better  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  starting,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  printer  can 
afford  to  be  modest,  using 
4,  8  or  16  pages,  and 
stick,  rather  than  make 
a  great  splurge  and  have 
to  give  it  up.  Graphica, 

The  Needle,  and  other  pre¬ 
tentious  house-organs  we 
have  seen,  run  sixteen 
pages  regularly.  Many, 
however,  run  fewer  pages 

—  some  only  four.  The 
printer  should  consider 
this  matter  of  postage 
when  determining  the  size 
and  number  of  pages  for 
his  house-organ.  The  least 
fraction  of  an  ounce  over 
the  weight  sent  for  one 
cent  means  two  cents. 
Many  printers,  desirous 
of  getting  full  value  from 
their  postage  without  bulk¬ 
ing  their  house-organs  to 
a  size  that  will  not  sus¬ 
tain  interest  —  too  many  pages 
frighten  the  reader  and  make 
reading  too  much  like  work 

—  enclose  desk  calendars,  blot¬ 
ters,  etc.  One  should  be  care¬ 
ful,  however,  not  to  use  so 
many  enclosures  that  atten¬ 
tion  is  taken  away  from  the 
house-organ.  It  is  needless,  of 
course,  to  advise  our  printer 
readers  that  twelve  or  twenty 
page  forms  are  uneconomical 
and  should  be  avoided. 

The  quality  or  grade  of 
paper  to  be  used  on  his  house- 
organ  is,  of  course,  optional 
with  the  printer,  but  should 
be  determined  by  consideration 
of  what  the  editorial  policy 
determines  the  paper  shall 
carry.  Since  his  house-organ 
is  at  once  an  appeal  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  sample  of  his 
handicraft,  the  printer  should 
not  think  of  mailing  a  poorly 
printed,  cheap-appearing  house- 
organ.  Obviously,  the  best 
selection  is  a  good  grade  of 
white  antique  stock.  In  in- 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

WE  were  the  first— for  safety  we  will  call 
it  almost  the  first — in  Fargo  to  adopt 
a  house  slogan,  six  years  ago.  Since 
then  a  slogan  has  become  the  usual 
thing  but  we  have  not  regretted  ours  for  it 
has  been  a  spur  to  us  as  much  aud  perhaps 
more  than  it  has  been  an  advertisement  of 

Such  a  slogan  as  ours  is  apt  to  become  a 
boomerang  and  it  lias  caused  us  much  per¬ 
spiration  and  many  a  "drive”  in  our  shop  to 
live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  House  of  Prompt 
Delivery. 

For  years,  in  our  mail  order  business 
throughout  the  Northwest  states  certain  of  our 
customers  habitually  have  wound  up  their  letters 
— “please  ship  with  your  usual  promptness”  and 
though  competitors  have  “lifted”  the  slogan  as 
much  as  they  dared  they  haven’t  equalled  the 
service,  which  is  the  test  and  will  continue  so 

This  has  been  a  hard  summer  on  our  dear 
slogan  and  it  has  lied  more  than  once  be¬ 
cause  of  paper  shortages,  slow  deliveries  of  raw 
materials  to  us,  excessive  prices,  shortage  of 
competent  labor,  increased  business — and  the 
hot  days  play  hob  with  schedules.  The  reputa- 
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stances  where  it  is  planned 
to  use  half-tones  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  text,  and 
where  the  extra  expense 
makes  it  inadvisable  to 
print  such  half-tones  on 
enameled  stock,  to  be  in¬ 
serted  among  the  pages 
of  text  printed  on  rough 
stock,  the  printer  had  bet¬ 
ter  select  enameled  stock. 
If  it  must  be  enameled 
stock,  let  it  be  one  with 
the  least  possible  “  glare,” 
a  stock  that  will  give  a 
good  degree  of  contrast 
and  detail  in  the  half¬ 
tones  with  the  minimum 
of  “  shine,”  which  all  rec¬ 
ognize  is  trying  to  the 
eyes. 

It  is  indeed  a  joy  to 
look  upon  the  text  pages 
of  Graphica,  a  monument 
to  the  intelligence  of  the 
dominant  factors  in  the 
growth  of  The  Herald 
Press,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
printed  in  black  and  red- 
orange,  from  large,  clear 
type,  on  antique  white 
stock.  It  is  a  self-covered 
house-organ,  the  cover- 
design  being  printed  on 
the  first  page  of  the 
sixteen-page  signature  — 
the  whole  thing,  in  fact. 
Printing  both  cover  and 
inside  pages  on  one  grade 
of  stock  at  one  impression 
means  quite  a  saving.  Recog¬ 
nizing  and  admitting  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  distinctive  cover, 
we,  who  have  marveled  month 
after  month  at  the  excellence 
of  Graphica,  must  admit  that 
a  house-organ  can  be  all  a 
house-organ  is  expected  to  be 
without  one.  It’s  all  a  matter 
of  the  way  it  is  put  together 
— -  a  matter  of  brains,  if  you 
please. 

A  number  of  excellent 
house-organs  are  consistently 
printed  on  enameled  stock,  and 
with  good  effect,  among  them 
The  Pocket  Book;  Brown’s 
Impressions,  by  The  Brown 
Printing  Company,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Alabama ;  Impressions, 
by  The  McCormick-Armstrong 
Press,  Wichita,  Kansas  (dull 
finish),  and  Efficient  Adver¬ 
tising. 

Again,  we  must  say,  the 
grade  of  paper,  so  long  as  it 
is  a  good  paper,  is  not  the 
most  important  consideration. 
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It’s  the  way  it  is  put  together,  what  it  is  intended  to 

too,  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 

Noteworthy  among  house-organs  on  which  antique 
stock  is  used  for  text,  the  exhibits  of  colorwork  on  enam¬ 
eled  stock  being  inserted  as  special  pages  or  tipped  onto 
the  antique  text  pages,  are  Graphica,  and  The  Needle,  by 
Young  &  McCallister,  Inc., 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

These  are  two  of  the  finest 
of  house-organs,  at  least 
from  a  typographical  and 
mechanical  standpoint,  on 
which  only  we  feel  capable 
of  judging,  that  are  being 
printed  to-day.  Perhaps 
others  are  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter  advertising,  but  that  is 
for  some  one  else  to  say. 

We  doubt  it. 

To  have  or  not  to  have 
a  distinctive  cover  —  that 
is,  stock  of  a  different  color 
and  heavier  than  the  text 
—  is  a  question  the  indi¬ 
vidual  printer  must  decide 
for  himself.  We  have  told 
how  effective  Graphica  is 
without  a  cover  of  cover- 
stock  and  on  which  the 
title-design  is  printed  on 


the  first  page  of  the  sixteen-page  signature,  and  it  is  now 

Cadence,  Mack's  and  others  are  with  their  covers  of  heavy 
stock,  imprinted  with  either  striking  or  dignified  designs. 
The  use  of  cover-stock  enables  the  printer  to  make  a  great 
change  in  the  appearance  of  his  house-organ  from  month 
to  month,  which,  of  course,  has  its  value.  Since  the  cover 
and  cover-design  create  the 
first  impression,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  they  should  be 
pleasing  and  effective  or 
striking  and  effective- — 
either  combination  will 
bring  the  same  results, 
even  though  by  a  different 
sort  of  appeal. 

The  house-organ  cover- 
design  must  contain  the 
title  or  name  and  the  date. 
It  may  contain  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  or  it  may  not,  and  the 
table  of  contents  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  cover- 
design  if  the  publisher  so 
elects. 

Treatment  of  cover- 
designs  for  printers’  house- 
organs  is  varied,  from 
simple  type-and-border  ar¬ 
rangements  to  the  most 
striking  or  elaborate  work 
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enough  for  the  average  pocket  size,  two  columns  when 
the  page  passes  the  6  by  9  inch  size,  perhaps  before,  and, 
if  small  type  is  used,  three  columns  as  the  9  by  12  inch 
size  is  neared.  The  idea  of  more  than  one  column  is  to 
make  it  easier  to  follow  the  lines  and  to  read  the  matter. 

We  have  even  seen  house-organs  printed  on  blotters  of 
regular  size,  the  matter 
being  arranged  in  col-  ; 
umns  according  to  news¬ 
paper  style. 

We  all  recognize  the 
most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  style 
of  the  inside  or  text 
pages,  although,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  do  not 
always  give  it  the  con¬ 
sideration  we  should. 

That  the  pages  should  be 
readable  without  mental 
effort  or  eye-strain  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  is 
manifest.  Laymen — and 
printers’  house  -  organs 
are  sent  to  laymen  — 
not  being  interested 
in  decorative  schemes, 
stunts,  etc.,  are  natu¬ 
rally  interested  most  in 
readableness.  They  are 
not  likely  to  place  their 
orders  for  printing  with 
a  printer  who  prints  his 
own  advertising  from 
type  too  small,  or  too 
fancy  to  be  easily  read. 

Roman  upper  and  lower 
case  of  pleasing  design 
is  the  ideal  type  selec¬ 
tion.  Caslon  Old  Style, 

Goudy  Old  Style  and 
Bookman  are  good  type 
selections,  but  there  are 
others.  Ten-point  is 
probably  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  size  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  on  the  best 
house-organs  of  the  popular 
sizes,  4%  by  6  and  6  by  9 
inches.  If  a  much  larger 
page  is  determined  upon,  say 
9  by  12  inches,  ten-point 
would  cause  it  to  appear 
crowded  and  weighty  with 
matter,  in  which  case  twelve- 
point  should  be  used.  On 
small  publications,  eight- 
point  will  do,  provided  it  is 
an  exceptionally  simple  and 
legible  face,  but  no  smaller 
type  should  be  used  in  gen¬ 
eral  text.  Whatever  the  size, 
the  reader  must  not  be 
frightened  with  an  extrava¬ 
gance  of  words.  Where  ten- 
point  is  used  for  text,  short 
notes,  jokes  and  epigrams, 
set  in  eight-point,  may  be 
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shown  the  standard 
run  on  the  back  cove 
6  by  9  inches,  sixteen 
For  other  interestint 


>page  of  each  ii 


sprinkled  through  the  paper,  sparingly,  of  course.  This 
provides  a  means  of  overcoming  the  monotonous  sameness 
of  page  after  page  set  in  the  same  size  of  type,  and  has 
the  attendant  quality  of  adding  interest  to  the  publica¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  one  should  avoid  the  use  of  too 
many  sizes  of  type  in  text  matter,  for  to  do  so  takes  away 
from  the  character  and 
clean  appearance  of  the 
paper  and  startles  the 
reader  as  well. 

In  choosing  the  type¬ 
face,  remember,  the  mod¬ 
erate  old  style  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  harsh 
modern. 

The  most  readable  of 
type-faces  may  be  made 
hard  to  read  and  dis¬ 
pleasing  in  appearance 
if  words  and  lines  are 
crowded  too  closely. 
Spacing  must  be  right 
—  wide  enough  to  enable 
the  reader  to  follow  the 
words  and  lines  without 
jumbling,  but  not  so 
wide  as  to  break  up  the 
uniform  “  color  ”  of  the 
page.  Leading  with  one 
or  two  point  leads  is  ad¬ 
visable  in  the  average 
old  style  type,  one-point 
leads  with  eight-point 
type  and  two-point  leads 
with  ten-point  type.  The 
space  between  words 
should  conform  to  that 
between  lines;  if  there 
is  any  difference,  there 
should  be  a  little  less  be¬ 
tween  words  than  lines. 
Initial  letters  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  important  ar¬ 
ticles  add  character  and 
interest  to  the  house- 
organ  page.  On  small 
pages  they  should  not  be 
larger  than  two  or  three  line, 
and  if  not  printed  in  a  weak 
color  against  the  black  of  the 
text,  should  not  be  of  the 
bold-face  variety. 

As  in  all  printing,  many 
things  are  desirable  in  house- 
organs  which  are  not  essen¬ 
tial  —  among  them  “  color.” 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  color,  used  properly,  and 
in  extent  in  proportion  to  its 
brightness,  adds  interest  and 
attractiveness.  Incidentally, 
it  might  influence  some  buy¬ 
ers  to  use  color  in  their 
printing,  to  the  increase  of 
the  printer’s  business,  of 
course.  Better  no  color,  how¬ 
ever,  than  colors  improperly 
used,  and  colors  which  mar 
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rather  than  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  pages.  Two 
colors,  preferably  red  with  the  customary  and  essential 
black,  are  sufficient  on  text  pages.  More  may  be  used  on 
the  cover-design  if  necessary,  but  whether  more  colors  in 
themselves  enhance  the  cover  is  doubtful.  Among  the 
pages  reproduced  in  connection  with  this  article  are  a 
number  in  two  colors  and  some  in  one  color.  Initials, 
rules  beneath  running-heads,  and  ornaments  are  logical 
units  for  color-printing. 

Headings  should  harmonize  with  the  text.  If  the  head- 
letter  is  not  of  the  same  face,  it  should  be  harmoniously 


—  in  due  proportion  to  the  sizes  of  the  type-page  —  large 
enough  for  a  pleasing  appearance  and  to  obviate  any  effect 
of  crowding  or  congestion.  The  back  margin  should  be 
the  smallest,  the  top  slightly  larger,  the  front  larger  still 
and  the  bottom  margin  largest.  Such  a  distribution  of 
marginal  space  is  advisable  on  all  work  where  there  are 
facing  pages.  In  suggesting  these  progressive  margins, 
we  are  taking  a  directly  opposite  view  from  that  of 
George  Frederick  Wilson,  author  of  “  The  House-Organ 

—  How  to  Make  It  Produce  Results,”  who  cautions 
his  readers  to  avoid  marginal  effects  that  are  charac- 
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If  your  business  demands  that 
you  keep  in  touch  with  more 
people  than  you  can  personally 

meet  and  greet,  you  have  a  definite  need 
for  the  advertising  printing  service  which 
we  are  able  to  render. 

We  are  completely  equipped  lo  prepare  and 
produce  commerical  printing  of  the  better  kind — 
catalogs,  booklets,  brochures,  house  organs, 
mailing  cards,  follow-up  letters,  folders,  circulars, 
broadsides,  in  one  or  more  colors. 
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illustration  we  show  how  The  Wilson  H.  Lee  Company,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  utilizes  the  center  pages  of  Lee’s  Proof  for  a  display- 
spread.  The  Pocket  Book  illustration  is  our  endeavor  to  show  how  this  house-organ  is  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  pocketbook  ; 
the  flap  at  the  top,  an  extension  of  the  front  cover,  is  inserted  in  slits  in  the  back  cover. 

It’s  surely  a  novelty. 


similar.  Sufficient  emphasis  is  obtained  by  the  increased 
size.  Headings  may  be  4,  6  or  even  8  points  larger  than 
the  text,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  size,  importance 
and  position  of  the  stories  over  which  they  are  placed. 
An  eighteen-point  heading  over  a  long  story  set  in  ten- 
point  is  not  too  large,  but  over  a  short  “  filler  ”  such  a 
large  heading  would  be  altogether  out  of  place.  Varia¬ 
tions  in  styles  of  headings  are  as  frequent  as  there  are 
different  house-organs,  and  a  number  are  shown  in  this 
department  to  offer  suggestions.  Whatever  the  style  of 
headings,  they  should  be  in  good  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body-type  and  the  size  of  the  stories  over  which 
they  appear. 

The  margins  about  the  text  pages  of  a  house-organ 
should  be  no  different  than  the  margins  on  a  good  book 


teristic  of  booklets.  He  says  having  an  uneven  margin 
all  around  ruins  the  magazine  effect  and  that  the  house- 
organ  should  not  be  a  booklet.  With  all  due  respect  to 
this  capable  advertising  man,  who  has  written  an  excel¬ 
lent  work  on  house-organs,  we  must  remind  him  that  a 
house-organ  is  a  booklet,  and  that  because  a  magazine 
wrongly  adheres  to  uniform  and  scanty  margins  is  a 
mighty  poor  reason  for  publishers  of  house-organs  — 
printers’  house-organs,  of  all  others  —  to  adhere  to  the 
nebulous  “  magazine  style.”  An  examination  of  the  house- 
organs  of  leading  printers  over  the  country  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  suggestion  in  this  respect  is 
not  seriously  taken. 

The  pages  from  Mack’s  (insert  following),  house-organ 
of  The  Joseph  Mack  Printing  House,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
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furnish  very  good  examples  of  pleasing  margins  and  good 
spacing  on  text  pages,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
type-pages  might  well  have  been  made  two  lines  longer. 
The  ordinary  text  pages  of  this  publication  are  not  so 
highly  decorative  as  those  shown  here,  full  pages  having 
only  the  geometric  squares  at  either  end  of  the  running- 
head.  An  ornament,  such  as  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  appearing  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
group  referred  to  is  used  to  block  out  short  pages  at  the 
ends  of  the  several  articles.  The  headings,  one  of  which 
is  shown,  are  set  in  Caslon  capitals,  though  most  of  them 
are  of  one  short  line  only. 

In  the  make-up  of  house-organs,  articles  will  almost 
invariably  end  with  less  than  a  full  page.  Two  alterna¬ 
tives  to  leaving  the  space  blank  are  given  the  printer.  He 
may  insert  an  ornament,  as  on  Mack’s,  or  he  may  utilize 
the  blank  spaces  at  the  bottoms  of  short  pages  by  insert¬ 
ing  therein  short  items  of  a  light  character  —  something, 
in  fact,  to  maintain  interest.  These  may  also  be  set  in 
smaller  type  than  the  text,  in  decorative  panel  effect,  or, 
if  short,  in  larger  type  than  used  for  the  text. 

The  Needle  furnishes  another  good  model  for  house- 
organ  text  pages,  the  reproduction  at  the  left  (top  of 
page  644)  being  the  regular  style,  while  the  one  at  the 
right  is  representative  of  two  in  each  issue. 

On  these  two  pages  the  lines  are  not  spaced  out  at  the 
end,  the  handling  being  similar  to  work  done  on  a  type¬ 
writer.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  give  the  distinction, 
interest  and  readable  qualities  obtained  by  two  columns 
without  having  to  resort  to  abortions  in  spacing,  as  is 
unavoidable  when  such  short  lines  are  spaced  out  to 
measure.  The  difference,  or  distinction,  gained  by  such 
treatment  has  its  value  in  exciting  interest,  and,  while  in 
a  way  revolutionary,  is  no  doubt  worth  considerable  to  the 
publishers  of  The  Needle. 

The  text  pages  above  mentioned  are  plain  pages,  not 
exactly  severe,  but  unadorned  except  by  conventionalized 
decoration  and  rules. 

Marginal  illustrations  in  glittering  array  feature  the 
pages  of  Brown’s  Impressions  (page  645),  in  an  effort, 
of  course,  to  excite  greater  interest.  Whether  the  advan¬ 
tage  gained,  if  any,  overbalances  the  rather  ill  effect  of 
so  much  bright  color,  and  of  so  many  points  of  interest, 
is  doubtful.  The  writer  feels  that  the  plain,  readable  and 
pleasing  pages,  as  exemplified  in  the  house-organs  Graph- 
ica,  The  Needle,  Mach’s,  etc.,  are  preferable.  Certainly, 
they  are  more  satisfactory.  Since  the  reproductions  here 
made  are  given  to  furnish  ideas  to  our  readers,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  we  give  representations  of  the 
various  treatments  possible.  It  is  up  to  the  printer  to 
determine  what  style  he  will  adopt. 

Among  the  work  passing  through  the  average  plant 
there  are  often  jobs  of  exceptional  quality,  or  of  merit 
otherwise,  of  such  size  as  will  permit  of  binding  prints 
therefrom  into  the  house-organ,  or  tipping  onto  some  page 
of  the  publication.  Small  cover-designs,  booklet  pages, 
etc.,  are  particularly  adaptable  to  this  plan.  Such  speci¬ 
mens  may  be  saved  from  overruns  at  very  slight  expense 
and,  appearing  in  the  house-organ,  will  add  materially  to 
its  effectiveness  and  attractive  appearance.  On  larger 
work,  miniature  reproductions  may  be  made  —  at  more 
expense,  of  course.  It  is  desirable  that  some  text,  even 
though  it  be  nothing  but  an  explanatory  title,  should 
accompany  such  inserts.  More  Business,  the  attractive 
house-organ  of  James,  Kern  &  Abbott  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon,  frequently  tips  miniature  reproductions  of  large 
four-color  posters,  etc.,  onto  the  pages  of  its  publication 
with  telling  effect. 


It  should  be  needless  to  caution  printers  to  use  only 
the  very  best  work  for  this  purpose  —  printing,  in  fact, 
that  none  can  find  fault  with. 

It  is  often  desirable  that  the  printer’s  house-organ 
shall  carry  prints  of  a  representative  piece  of  work  done 
by  the  house  which  are  too  large  to  be  shown  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  page,  or  even  as  a  spread  over  the  two  center  pages. 
In  such  cases  the  folded  insert  can  be  employed.  This  is 
often  done  by  Young  &  McCallister  in  The  Needle,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  page  644  we  show  a  copy  of  that  publi¬ 
cation,  opened  in  the  center,  in  which  an  insert  is  bound, 
on  one  side  of  which  two  pages  from  a  resort  folder  are 
printed  in  colors.  On  the  back  of  the  color-prints,  and 
facing  the  reader  when  the  booklet  is  opened  at  those 
pages,  several  lines  of  sage  advertising  advice  are  printed. 
It  is  necessary  to  open  the  fold  downward  to  see  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  color-printing  in  their  entirety.  If  the  insert  is 
double  the  depth  of  the  regular  page  it  must  be  folded  in 
after  stitching,  but  if  it  is  only  a  trifle  deeper  than  the 
page  the  staples  can  be  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  insert 
when  it  is  folded  in  the  center  and  upward  to  the  depth 
of  the  regular  page. 

Quite  frequently  printers  utilize  the  two  center  pages 
for  a  display  spread,  on  which  an  advertisement  calling 
attention  to  some  particular  advantage  in  doing  business 
with  the  printer  is  placed.  On  page  647  we  show  a  half¬ 
tone  illustration  of  two  inside  pages  so  used  in  Lee’s 
Proofs,  organ  of  the  Wilson  H.  Lee  Company. 

Drews’  Imprint,  by  H.  &  W.  Drew  Company,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  is  characterized  by  far  more  display  adver¬ 
tising  than  most  house-organs  “  carry.”  Being  stationers 
as  well  as  printers,  every  left-hand  page  is  utilized  for 
a  display  advertisement  on  some  article  of  office  equip¬ 
ment  sold  by  the  company,  the  facing  right-hand  page 
being  occupied  by  reading-matter.  When  such  a  plan  is 
followed,  the  advertisement  typography  should  be  neat, 
and,  preferably,  of  a  dignified  order,  so  as  not  to  appear 
too  loud  alongside  the  quiet  text  page.  Type  sizes  should 
not  be  overlarge  or  overblack.  When  illustrations  are 
used  as  part  of  the  page,  black  type-characters  subordi¬ 
nate  those  illustrations  and  render  them  ineffective. 

Graphica  —  how  often  we  must  refer  to  this  master¬ 
piece  among  house-organs  —  consistently  carries  a  display 
advertisement  on  the  back  cover-page  which  is  changed 
on  each  issue.  Many  publishers  of  good  house-organs 
will  not  place  printing  on  any  but  the  first  cover,  where 
the  title-design  appears.  If  they  feel  that  way  about  it, 
all  right;  for  no  fault  can  be  found  with  a  cover  which 
is  only  a  cover.  On  Graphica,  which,  as  stated  before, 
is  a  self-covered  magazine,  all  cover-pages  are  utilized, 
the  first  for  the  design  reproduced  on  page  646,  the  sec¬ 
ond  for  tipping  a  print  on  enameled  or  cover  stock  of 
some  sample  of  process  or  other  color  work  done  by  the 
firm,  the  third  often  for  a  miniature  reproduction  of  a 
letter  from  a  satisfied  customer  and  the  fourth  regularly 
for  a  display  advertisement.  Two  of  these  are  shown 
below  the  standard  cover-design,  which,  incidentally,  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  table  of  contents. 

Those  publishers  of  house-organs  who  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  back  cover  bare,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  cover  it 
with  a  full-page  advertisement,  may  print  the  firm’s 
trade-mark,  a  short  couplet  or  an  illustration  thereon. 
Young  &  McCallister,  Inc.,  print  an  illustration  of  an 
overloaded  waste-basket,  with  the  words  “  beware  the  ” 
above  it  on  the  back  cover  of  The  Needle.  Gatchel  & 
Manning,  photoengravers,  Philadelphia,  print  the  'same 
design  on  both  front  and  back  cover-pages,  sometimes 
with  a  change  of  illustrations  (see  page  642). 


Effective  cover-design  of  the  house-organ  published  by  the 
James  H.  Rook  Company,  Chicago, Illinois.  “The  Rook-Book” 
contains  sixteen  pages  and  a  folded  insert,  and  is  bound  in 
heavy-weight  cover-stock.  The  page-size  is  4§  by  6  inches. 
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in  business  which  makes  for  an  organization 
of  tried  men  of  proven  worth.  We  are 
going  to  tell  you  something  of  our  problems 
and  invite  your  helpful  co-operation  to  over¬ 
come  difficulties  which  are  due  more  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  than  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  as 
printing.  The  largeness  of  its  application 
is  not  to  be  gone  into  except  as  one  may  re¬ 
quest  some  specific  information  which  we 
will  gladly  supply.  So,  it  is  to  you,  our 
friends,  we  will  make  special  appeal,  and  we 
constitute  you  a  general  counsel  to  advise  us 
that  we  may  yield  you  the  maximum  good 
for  benefits  bestowed. 


MODERN  PRINTING 

AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 

MODERN  BUSINESS 

'VE  been  in  business  over  thirty  years  and 
have  seen  as  many  printing  offices  as  the 
next  man,  but  want  to  say  right  here,  that 
I  am  now  seeing  my  long-looked-for  ideal  in  the 
way  of  a  completely  equipped  plant.  ” 

These  are  the  exact  words  of  a  nationally 
known  Chicago  Master  Printer,  who  was 
touring  through  Detroit  on  his  way  East  about 
six  months  ago,  and  stopped  over  to  see  what 
the  automobile  industry  had  done  towards  the 
development  of  Detroit,  a  city  he  had  not 
visited  for  about  fifteen  years. 
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A  PUBLICATION 
INTENDED  TO  AID 
ALL  BUYERS  OF 
GOOD  PRINTING 


o 


C  JOSEPH  MACK  □ 
PRINTING  HOUSE  INC. 

O  DETROIT  O 


THIS  little  publication  will  be 
sent  to  you  regularly  if  you 
will  express  your  desire  for  it. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  complete  service 
which  we  offer  to  our  clients,  that 
helpful  suggestions  be  freely  tend¬ 
ered.  They  are  yours  to  use,  and 
it  is  our  wish  that  they  will  meet 
your  needs.  If  you  require  further 
assistance,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  call  upon  us  for  it.  Our  object 
is  of  mutual  benefit,  and  our 
desire  is  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Joseph  Mack  Printing  House.  Ik. 


House-Organ  Suggestions. 


Companion  Pages  of  an  Engraver’s  House-Organ.  From  “Etchings,’ 
by  Gatchel  &  Manning,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


<J  Tell  your  story  with  pictures. 

<1  This  is  the  age  of  illustration. 

<1  A  snappy  picture  and  distinctive  lettering 

will  compel  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  advertising 
where  ordinary  type  will  fall  flat. 

Advertising  matter  that  lacks  “life”  is  a 

waste  of  money.  Ask  us  to  show  you  how  to  put  “life” 
into  your  advertising. 

We  are  creative  artists — with  the  necessity 

of  making  drawings  that  sell  goods  always  before  us. 

On  your  very  next  job  ask  us  to  demonstrate 

our  ability  to  you. 

The  Faifhorn  Company 

DIRECT  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

ENGRAVERS  :  PRINTERS 

500  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 


Forceful  display  advertisement  from  inside  front  cover  of  “The  Stamp,”  house-organ  of 
The  Faithom  Company,  Chicago.  Original  was  more  effective  than  here 
shown,  being  printed  in  black  and  orange. 
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THE  PRINTERS  PUBLICITY 

BY  FRANK  L.  MARTIN. 

This  department  will  be  devoted  to  the  review  and  constructive  criticism  of  printers’  advertising. 


The  House-Organ  —  Its  Contents. 

Before  me  are  some  twenty  printers’  house-organs. 
Study  their  contents,  and  judge  only  from  the  text  of  the 
material  used,  and  you  get  the  impression  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  miss  the  mark.  The  house-organ  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  Properly  edited,  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated,  it  has  proved  a  most  effective  publicity  weapon, 
serving  in  a  way  that  no  other  form  of  publicity  is  able 
to  serve.  But  that  effectiveness  is  lost  unless  there  is  a 
definite  purpose  behind  the  publication.  Not  all  of  these 
specimens  of  printers’  house-organs  lack  specific  aims,  but 
too  many  of  them  do.  Far  too  many  of  them,  I  venture, 
are  considered  by  the  producers  as  sort  of  a  side  issue. 
They  give  striking  evidence  of  having  been  put  off  until 
the  last  moment  by  an  editor,  busy  on  other  duties,  and 
then  hastily  produced  with  shears  and  paste,  together  with 
whatever  copy  the  editor  happened  to  have  near  at  hand. 

The  essential  thing  in  the  writing  of  a  house-organ  — 
and  it  holds  true,  of  course,  in  any  form  of  publicity  —  is 
to  believe  in  it.  The  process  of  construction  ought  to  be 
carried  out  with  as  great  care,  study  and  skill  as  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  production  of  any  piece  of  advertising  liter¬ 
ature  or  piece  of  printed  material  for  a  patron.  The 
capable,  reliable  printer  would  not  be  guilty  of  allowing 
his  advertising  service  department  to  turn  out  hastily 
written,  ineffective,  non-productive-  copy  for  a  patron ; 
copy  so  written  and  displayed  that  it  revealed  no  study 
and  analysis  of  the  product  and  the  market.  Yet  a  good 
many  printers  are  doing  that  very  thing  unto  themselves 
by  slighting  or  losing  interest  in  their  house-organs.  They 
fail,  perhaps,  to  realize  that  they  are  allowing  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  customers  and  prospective  customers  an 
inferior  work  bearing  their  name,  and  that  the  readers 
are  prone  to  judge  a  firm’s  standards  as  reflected  in  the 
house-organ  coming  to  their  desks.  In  this  lies  the  harm. 
Better  no  house-organ  at  all  than  one  that  creates  a  false 
impression  of  the  standard  of  your  work. 

In  gathering  and  writing  copy  for  a  house-organ,  the 
printer  should  always  keep  in  mind  these  two  general 
things:  the  creation  of  new  business  among  buyers  of 
printing  who  are  not  already  listed  among  his  customers; 
and  the  keeping  in  touch  with  and  the  creation  of  new 
business  among  regular  customers.  To  accomplish  this  his 
houseTorgan  must  be  read;  and  to  be  read  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  produce  results,  it  should  contain  something 
worth  while,  instructive  and  useful.  Some  one  has  said 
that  a  house-organ  should  contain  such  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  along  the  line  that  it  represents  that  the  readers  will 
file  it  away  as  reference.  Obviously,  the  printer  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  sending  out  regularly  to  customers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  such  a  booklet  is  not  only  performing  a 
real  service  to  the  printing  trade,  but  a  service  which  is 


certain  to  bring  results  to  himself.  Such  a  publication  is 
out  of  the  question  without  a  definite  editorial  policy  — 
a  policy  which  is  reflected  in  the  character  and  quality  of 
every  item  of  material  used. 

The  primary  reason  for  a  house-organ  is  service  — 
service  to  the  printer  issuing  it  and  service  to  the  reader. 
For  the  printer,  that  service  brings  direct  results;  for  the 
reader  it  also  brings  direct  results  in  that  it  gives  him 
the  necessary  information  and  ideas  for  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  use  of  printed  material.  The  only  policy  that 
many  have  in  the  publication  of  their  house-organs  is  to 
have  it  carry  their  names  with  an  occasional  reference  to 
or  sample  of  the  work  done  by  the  producers.  The  rest  is 
a  jumble  of  humorous  anecdotes,  bits  of  philosophical  writ¬ 
ing  which  is  often  crude,  verse,  reprint  items  on  subjects 
of  varied  interest  —  all  gathered  and  displayed  without 
point  or  aim.  The  constant  hammering  of  a  firm’s  name 
before  a  buyer  is  a  good  thing.  But  is  a  house-organ  doing 
the  service  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  if  it  stops  at  that? 
If  the  man  of  business  wants  the  sort  of  material  named 
above  he  has  a  wide  field  of  literature  to  select  from.  My 
belief  is  that  he  will  depend  on  the  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  for  his  war  news,  magazines  for  his  fiction,  week¬ 
lies  for  his  humor,  classics  for  his  philosophy  and  the 
printer’s  house-organ  only  for  authoritative  information 
and  discussions  of  printing  in  all  of  its  varied  phases  — 
methods,  ideas,  news  of  the  trade,  suggestions  and  prog¬ 
ress.  In  these  days  of  special  lines,  the  printer’s  paper 
can  do  no  better  than  stick  to  its  own  line  and  not  wander 
into  the  field  of  mere  amusement  or  other  fields  in  which 
it  can  have  no  authoritative  voice. 

Before  anything  else,  a  printer’s  publication  ought  to 
get  the  reader  interested  in  printing.  Secondly,  it  ought 
to  contain  that  personal  element  that  will  get  the  reader 
interested  in  the  printer’s  plant  and  product.  In  the  first, 
serving  as  a  leader  and  guide  for  the  man  who  is  using 
printing  or  must  use  it  as  an  adjunct  to  his  business,  the 
same  general  methods  may  be  used  for  all,  but  the  success 
will  be  in  comparison  with  the  care  taken  to  interpret  the 
reader’s  needs  and  in  the  selection  and  writing  of  copy 
that  will  get  his  interest.  The  personal  appeal  will  depend 
much  on  the  presentation  of  an  interesting  message  con¬ 
cerning  your  own  plant  and  its  product.  By  using  the 
right  sort  of  material  the  house-organ  can  be  made  a 
trade  magazine  for  the  man  outside  of  the  trade,  carrying 
not  the  technical,  intricate  matter  of  interest  for  those 
within  the  trade,  but  the  wider  message  on  printing  as  it 
affects  the  outsider’s  welfare.  Keep  pounding  those  mes¬ 
sages  on  printing  home  with  the  more  direct  appeal  to 
your  own  printing  products.  Keep  the  reader  acquainted 
with  your  plant,  your  expansion,  your  own  ideas,  your 
force  and  the  character  of  your  product,  never  forgetting 
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the  opportunity  for  giv¬ 
ing  him  service.  When 
he  thinks  of  printing,  you 
thus  make  him  think  of 
your  establishment. 

Building  a  house- 
journal  means  that  it 
must  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  editor.  It 
can  not  be  successful,  I 
believe,  if  it  is  a  make¬ 
shift  in  which  no  one  in 
particular  assumes  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  policy, 
no  more  than  any  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  can  be. 

Once  the  right  material  is 
gathered,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  a  most  important 
task  —  the  writing  and  editing.  Publica¬ 
tions  containing  valuable  information  are 
going  to  the  waste-baskets  daily  because 
that  information  is  not  told  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  way.  Whatever  may  be  your 
message  and  thought,  see  that  the  house- 
organ  carries  it  in  a  manner  that  will  first 
attract,  then  hold  and  finally  impress  the 
reader.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  already  mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs. 

“  The  Eclipse.” 

Information  of  interest  abounds  in  The  Eclipse,  by 
the  Eclipse  Electrotype  and  Engraving  Company,  of 
Cleveland  (Fig.  1).  From  the  front  cover  to  the  last, 
including  the  card  insert  with  a  patriotic  song,  it  im¬ 
presses  one  with  its  usefulness,  especially  any  one  who 
makes  use  of  plates.  On  each  of  the  fourteen  pages  you 
find  something  about  engravings  and  printing  that  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  way  that  one  outside  of  the  printing 
environment  can  read  with  interest,  and  profit  also. 

Each  month  The  Eclipse  carries  on  the  front  cover- 
page  the  calendar  for  that  month. 

Attractively  printed  in  colors,  the 
business  man  might  turn  back  to 
this  cover  after  reading  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  little  book  and  prop 
it  up  on  his  desk,  to  remain  there 
until  the  next  number  with  its  cal¬ 
endar  comes  along.  On  the  inside 
of  the  front  cover  is  an  almanac  and 
anniversary  dates  for  the  month. 

On  pages  3  and  4  is  a  short  article 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  plate 
users  and  at  the  same  time  stir  them 
to  action  in  the  matter  of  orders. 

It  represents  the  sort  of  material 
the  house-organ  can  use  to  good 
effect,  and  the  manner  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  noteworthy.  As  an  example, 
it  is  given  here: 

“  Over  in  the  war-stricken  coun¬ 
tries  the  printing-plate  industries 

—  both  engraving  and  electrotyping 

—  are  seriously  handicapped  by  lack 
of  material. 

“  Trade-journals  and  newspaper 
correspondence  tell  us  that  before 
an  advertiser  may  obtain  a  half¬ 


tone  or  an  electrotype,  he 
must  first  turn  in  with 
his  order  an  equivalent 
amount  of  old  plates  or 
copper  scrap. 

“  Although  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  will  obtain  in  this 
country,  it  is  certain,  of 
course,  that  metals  will 
tighten. 

“  All  the  metals  used 
in  the  platemaking  trades 
are  important  arms  and 

. . ""  munitions  metals. 

“  It  is  therefore  but 
proper  forehandedness 
that  every  advertiser 
should  anticipate  his  every 
probable  need  in  printing-plates  of  any 
and  every  sort.” 

Pages  4  and  5  contain  a  story  written 
in  a  way  that  any  person  can  understand, 
explaining  how  and  why  zinc  etchings 
that  are  to  be  used  again  should  be  kept 
clean.  There  follows  a  bit  of  advice  for 
ordering  multigraph  plates,  with  a  sim¬ 
ple  explanation  of  their  manufacture,  a  helpful  hint  to 
patrons  sending  in  such  orders.  Page  7  contains  one  of 
the  “  Trips  Thru  the  Shop,”  by  which  the  company  gives 
the  reader  —  a  little  at  a  time  —  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  methods  used  and  the  detailed  workings  of  the 
plant.  The  picture  and  the  well-written  description 
beneath  tell  an  interesting  story.  On  the  succeeding 
pages  are  brief  articles  dealing  with  the  necessity  of 
increased  advertising  under  present  conditions ;  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  “  Chinese  white  ”  that  puzzle  artists  and  buyers 
of  drawings;  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  paper  used 
in  1916  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  advertising 
space;  how  the  art  department  of  the  company  can  aid 
the  inventor,  the  manufacturer,  the  real  estate  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  others.  Other  things 
included  refer  to  price  conditions 
pertaining  to  plates,  a  new  book 
containing  Eclipse  plates,  a  cleverly 
written  testimonial  from  a  customer 
and  a  sample  cover-page  from  an 
Eclipse  plate.  Then,  feeling  that 
sufficient  service  in  connection  with 
platemaking  had  not  been  done,  the 
editor  aids  in  the  matter  of  stirring 
up  patriotism  by  inserting  a  neat 
card  with  the  words  and  air  of  “  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

“  Business  Growth.” 

If  the  April  issue  of  Business 
Growth  (Fig.  2) ,  Jackson-Remlinger 
Printing  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  does  not  force  the 
reader  to  ponder  over  the  advertis¬ 
ing  methods  that  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  and  give  printed  mat¬ 
ter  a  chance  as  a  direct  advertising 
agency,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
house-journal.  Practically  every 
line  of  this  smail  magazine  is  an 
argument  for  the  use  of  printed 
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salesmanship,  and  that  argument  is  logical  and  convinc¬ 
ing.  Throughout  there  is  an  appeal  for  the  use  of  print¬ 
ing  in  all  forms  of  publicity  —  the  use  of  the  catalogue, 
booklet,  sales  letters,  folder,  and  other  things,  not  as 
opposed  to  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  but  in 
conjunction  with  it.  Having  made  his  arguments  in  such 
a  way  that  the  reader  can 
scarcely  help  but  give 
them  consideration,  the 
editor  follows  it  up  with 
more  concrete  examples 
of  how  good  printing, 
especially  the  service  and 
printing  offered  by  Jack- 
son  -  Remlinger  Company, 
will  be  a  help. 

Business  Growth  may 
fall  short  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  an  ideal  house-organ 
should  have,  but  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  surely  succeeded 
in  framing  a  message  on 
printing  for  the  buyer  of 
printing,  and  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  policy  of  con¬ 
centrating  on  that  mes¬ 
sage.  His  is  the  idea  of 
printed  salesmanship,  and 
he  makes  his  points  clear. 

The  magazine  itself,  based 
on  that  very  thing 
behalf  of  the  Jackson- 
Remlinger  Company,  helps 
convince  the  reader.  In 
one  line  of  service,  at 
least,  that  of  giving  ad¬ 
vertising  advice  and,  in  connection  with 
that  presenting  ideas  for  the  proper  use 
of  printed  matter,  it  fulfils  a  house- 
organ’s  mission.  The  material  used  has 
the  added  value  of  being  intensely  prac¬ 
tical,  as  represented  in  the  suggestions 
for  the  printing  of  checks,  letter-heads, 
booklets,  the  use  of  colorwork,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  things. 

“  The  Keystone  Press.” 

In  The  Keystone  Press  (Fig.  3),  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Keystone  Press,  of  Indianapolis,  we  have  a 
representative  of  that  type  of  printer’s  house-organ  which 
adheres  strictly  to  the  policy  of  discussing  anything  or 
everything,  almost,  except  printing.  The  booklet  pro¬ 
claims  that  it  is  “A  Publication  with  a  Purpose,”  but, 
perusing  its  pages,  we  find  that  one  purpose  is  to  be  a 
magazine  that  ignores  “  shop  talk  ”  and  to  stow  away 
human  interest  wherever  possible.  It  has  always  occurred 
to  me  that  there  is  a  world  of  human  interest  to  be 
found  in  matter  connected  with  printing,  but  apparently 
the  editor  of  The  Keystone  Press  thinks  otherwise.  Giv¬ 
ing  his  sanction  to  another’s  policy,  he  publishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  a  prominent  position  and  over  his  signature  in 
a  recent  number  of  that  house-organ: 

“  I  have  seen  many  house-organs  succeed  and  some 
fail.  The  ones  which  failed  were  almost  always  those 
which  talked  shop  exclusively.  The  house-organ  must 
have  enough  attractive  ‘  bait  ’  in  each  issue  to  tempt  the 
reader  to  swallow  the  advertising  with  the  other  dope. 


“  The  life  of  a  house-organ  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  the  editor  to  inject  into  it  some  human  interest.  In 
this  connection  it  is  wise  to  exploit  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  the  trade  will  know  that  they  are  dealing 
with  men,  like  themselves — and  not  with  a  cold-blooded 
corporation.”  Then  the  editor  goes  on  to  say: 

“  It  is  useless  to  start 
a  house-organ  and  ‘  try  it 
out  for  a  few  months.’ 
The  plan  should  cover  at 
least  one  year  or  not  be 
attempted.” 

The  editor  follows  out 
the  foregoing  ideas,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  average 
reader,  I  fear,  would  not 
be  able  to  recognize  the 
human  interest.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  attractive  bait  swal¬ 
lows  up  the  advertising, 
for  both  of  them  seem  to 
be  missing.  The  only  pub¬ 
licity  that  the  magazine 
gives  to  The  Keystone 
Press  is  the  name  that 
appears  on  the  front 
cover  and  on  the  first 
page,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ment  on  the  back  cover. 
There  is  one  exception, 
placed  in  an  obscure  po¬ 
sition,  but  you  would 
scarcely  call  it  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  follows: 

“  Mony  a  mickle  makes 
a  muckle.  Send  the  small  jobs  to  The 
Keystone  Press.” 

Five  pages  are  devoted  to  a  campaign 
against  billboards  that  mar  civic  beauty 
(as  shown  in  Fig  3).  No  one  will  deny 
the  worthiness  of  such  a  campaign,  per¬ 
haps,  but  the  thought  arises:  Will  the 
influence  and  circulation  of  a  printer’s 
house-organ  make  such  a  campaign  in  a 
journal  of  this  character  worth  while? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  followed  in  The  Keystone  Press  will 
result  in  the  service  that  the  house-organ  should  give,  the 
service  that  must  be  performed  for  both  the  printer  and 
the  reader.  Such  a  house-organ,  written  in  the  breezy, 
informal  and  humorous  way  that  this  one  is,  may  live, 
but  I  am  not  certain  of  its  mission.  The  house-organ,  I 
am  sure  we  will  agree,  should  have  a  more  serious  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  amuse  and  “  bait  the  advertising  ”  contained 
within  its  pages,  which  is  indicated  in  the  introduction. 

“  Macks.” 

Something  quite  different  from  the  usual  house-organ 
is  Macks,  the  publication  of  Joseph  Mack  Printing  House, 
Inc.,  of  Detroit.  Its  distinctiveness  lies  in  size,  appear¬ 
ance  and  contents.  Printed  on  heavy  book  stock  with 
blank  folio  pages,  it  is  a  volume  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  As  you  open  up  its  pages  it  impresses  you 
not  at  all  as  a  house-organ,  but  as  a  real  book.  The 
frontispiece  consists  of  an  exceptionally  fine  reproduction 
of  a  good  painting  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  leading 
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article,  of  some  length,  is  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
Franklin,  chiefly  as  the  pioneer  printer.  Only  two  other 
articles  are  included,  one  on  “  Photomechanical  Process 
Engraving  as  a  World  Force,”  dealing  with  the  gfeat 
achievements  of  photoengraving,  and  the  other  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  on  “  Modern  Typography,”  reprinted  from  the 
Caxton  Magazine,  a  printers’  trade  paper  of  London. 

Search  far  and  wide  and 
it  would  be  difficult  for  you 
to  find  more  instructive  and 
at  the  same  time  interesting 
reading  in  connection  with 
printing  than  is  contained 
in  Volume  I,  No.  3,  of  Macks. 

It  is  set  forth  on  the  title- 
page  that  it  is  a  “  publi¬ 
cation  intended  to  aid  all 
buyers  of  good  printing,” 
and  then  it  gets  you  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  these  articles. 

When  you  finish  you  are  not 
merely  interested  in  print¬ 
ing,  but  in  good  printing, 
besides  getting  ideas  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  trade  that 
quite  likely  you  knew  nothing 
about.  That  the  Joseph 
Mack  Printing  House  will 
give  you  good  printing  you 
unconsciously  assume,  not 
only  from  the  typographical 
appearance  of  the  little  book, 
but  because  of  the  quality  of 
its  contents.  .  Four  pages  are 
reproduced  in  the  insert  pre¬ 
ceding  this  article. 


“  Printology.” 

The  Regan  Printing 

House,  of  Chicago,  was  1 - 

thirty-five  years  old  in  June,  .Fig 

and  the  issue  of  Printology 

(Fig.  5),  its  house-organ,  for  that  month  tells  an  absorb¬ 
ing  story  of  the  history  of  that  firm  from  the  time  of  its 
establishment  down  to  the  present,  when  it  is  about  ready 
to  move  its  big  plant  into  a  fine  new  home  of  eleven 
stories.  One  need  not  be  particularly  interested  at  all  in 
printing  or  its  use  to  become  interested  in  the  history  and 
growth  of  this  big  printing-plant. 

“  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  Regan  Printing  House 
opened  its  doors  for  business  in  Plymouth  place,”  says 
the  lead  article  in  Printology.  The  entire  establishment 
consisted  of  one  room,  in  which  were  housed  bindery, 
composing-room,  pressroom  and  business  office.  The  pay¬ 
roll  approximated  $100  per  week. 

“  The  founder  of  the  house,  James  L.  Regan,  began  his 
career  as  a  printer  in  the  early  50’s  in  London,  in  one  of 
the  noted  printing-houses  of  the  English  capital.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  broader  opportunities  in  America,  he  sought 
an  opening  for  his  undoubted  talents  in  the  States.  His 
first  stop  was  in  New  York,  where  he  found  employment 
with  Harper  &  Bros.  After  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  years 
in  the  eastern  metropolis,  Mr.  Regan  answered  the  call 
of  the  West  and  made  his  way  to  Chicago,  where  he  has 
resided  ever  since.” 

Then  is  told  how  Mr.  Regan  originated  the  plan  of 
placing  a  printing-plant  in  continuous  production,  the 
establishment  of  the  Steere  Bindery  and,  with  the  advent 


of  the  typesetting  machinery,  the  establishment  of  the 
Peterson  Linotyping  Company,  under  the  management 
and  direction  of  Charles  S.  Peterson.  Taking  the  reader 
on  imaginary  trips  through  the  plant  as  years  went  on, 
the  story  tells,  in  conclusion,  of  the  final  development  in 
a  description  of  the  new  home.  The  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  Regan  Printing  House  shows  how  material  of  an 
informational  character  may 
be  used  by  any  house  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  personal  side  of 
the  company  which  the  pub¬ 
lication  represents.  It  is 
filled  with  human  interest, 
and  should  appeal  to  the 
patrons  of  the  firm.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  where  could  be  found 
a  better  piece  of  publicity 
matter  than  this  one,  which 
so  clearly  portrays  the  char¬ 
acter  and.  success  of  the 
firm?  This  sort  of  text- 
matter  is  very  good. 

Reading  on  through  Print¬ 
ology,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
begun  its  tenth  year  and 
must  have  proved  to  the  Re¬ 
gan  Printing  House  that  it 
is  a  house-organ  worth  while, 
you  discover  another  field  of 
service  for  a  house  maga¬ 
zine;  that  is,  the  publication 
of  a  house-organ  that  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  employees  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  There  is  published 
considerable  material,  but  not 
in  such  great  amount  as  to 
make  the  booklet  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  the  outsider,  that  will 
appeal  to  printers,  and  es- 
4.  pecially  to  those  connected 

with  the  company.  In  an 
establishment  of  the  size  of  the  Regan  Printing  House 
there  is  a  reason  for  a  magazine  that  will  keep  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  touch,  not  only  with  printing  in  general,  but 
in  the  work  of  their  own  plant. 

The  effect  of  conscription  on  the  printing  trade,  in 
which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  printing  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  young  men  who  will  have  to  go  into  national 
service;  that  paper  prices  will  afford  a  serious  problem 
soon  and  that  all  plan  their  printing  now,  is  the  theme 
of  one  article.  Here  is  one  significant  statement  from 
the  article: 

“  The  Middle  West  will  soon  be  called  on  to  supply 
many  thousands  of  young  men  to  the  armies  of  Uncle 
Sam.  The  printing  trades  will  be  hit,  and  hit  hard.  .  .  . 
Plan  your  printing  now.” 

Three  pages  are  given  to  the  publication  of  an  address 
by  an  authority  on  the  price  of  white  paper.  The  white- 
paper  problem  is  one  that  must  be  of  unusual  interest  to 
one  even  remotely  connected  with  printing,  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  selected  a  discussion  that  deals  with  the  question 
clearly  and  effectively. 

The  June  issue  of  Printology  is  the  Caslon  edition,  and 
the  last  page  is  devoted  to  “  Caslon  Old  Style  —  The  Type 
of  the  Centuries”  (Fig.  4).  The  edition  is  printed 
throughout  from  Caslon  Old  Style  on  heavy  antique  stock 
in  black  and  red-orange  —  a  very  pleasing  number. 
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BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages  containing  specimens  must 
not  be  included  in  package  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Specimens  should  be  mailed  flat,  not  rolled. 


William  Eskew,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. —  The 
Wortman  blotter  for  May  is  very  effective,  as 
are  also  the  stationery  items  for  Rosenthal. 

Earl  E.  Ambrust,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. —  Your 
latest  work  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  past 
performance.  It  is  excellent  and  offers  us  no 
opportunity  to  give  you  constructive  criticism. 

Ramsey-Burns  Printing  Company,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California.— All  your  specimens  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  neat  and  effective.  We  have  no 
suggestions  to  make  by  way  of  their  imp  ro ve¬ 
il.  E.  Milliken,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. — 
Specimens  of  work  done  by  students  of  the 


and  on  advertising  literature  it  is  the  kind  that 
“  sells  the  goods.”  The  advertising  forms  for 
your  own  house  are  excellent. 

R.  J.  Babione,  Fremont,  Ohio. —  The  small 
blotters  on  which  the  “  Made  in  Fremont,  U. 
S.  A.”  device  is  prominent  are  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  Small  type,  much  white  space, 
makes  a  clean  piece  of  work  which  no  business 
man  would  object  to  having  on  his  desk,  and 
one  which  any  one  would  be  glad  to  use. 

Walter  E.  Burch,  Denton,  Texas. —  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  set  by  you  for  the  college  annual 

as  found  in  work  of  that  character.  We  corn- 


sending  it  out  is  thoroughly  awake  and  engaged 
in  the  printing  business  instead  of  throwing 
the - .  It  is  reproduced. 

Albert  Dammeyer,  New  York  city. —  The 
letter-head  for  the  Davis  Union  Printery  is 
rather  unusual  and  effective.  The  size,  too, 
appeals  to  us.  We  quote  from  your  letter  for 
the  benefit  of  other  readers :  “  Economy,  as 

preached  by  all  Americans  at  this  time,  im¬ 
pelled  us  to  cut  the  size  of  our  letter-head  to 
7%  by  10  inches  — •  envelopes  to  match,  7%  by 
3%  inches.” 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Batavia, 
New  York. —  Presswork  on  your  catalogue  of 


Holyoke  Vocational  School  under  your  direc¬ 
tion  are  exceptionally  well  arranged,  displayed 
and  printed. 

Edward  F.  Whaley  Estate,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. —  The  specimens  of  printing  on 
the  samples  of  paper  are  excellent,  simply  com¬ 
posed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  type-faces 
which  has  ever  been  cast,  Goudy  Old  Style.  We 
can  not  suggest  any  improvements. 

The  Sleppy  Printing  Company,  Butler, 
Pennsylvania. —  The  handy  desk  calendar  for 
May  is  well  designed,  but  we  would  prefer  a 
more  pleasing  and  dignified  style  of  type 
thereon.  Block-letters  are  not  pleasing  —  roman 
styles  are  preferable  to  them  in  every  way. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  New  York  city. —  Your 
work  in  the  service  department  of  the  Arrow 
Press  is  remarkably  good.  It  is  the  kind  of 
printing  that  carries  conviction  to  the  reader 


mend  your  good  judgment  in  the  use  of  Chel¬ 
tenham  Old  Style  for  display  throughout  —  a 
light-toned,  pleasing  and  harmonious  appear¬ 
ance  being  the  result. 

Eugene  P.  Ehrhardt,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — 
All  the  specimens  of  your  work  sent  us  for 

ornament  had  been  worked  in  with  the  border 
at  the  top  of  the  card  for  William  Loebig,  the 
type-matter  could  have  been  arranged  to  better 
advantage,  and  the  effect  of  crowding  now 
apparent  would  be  overcome. 

The  Times-Mirror  Printing  and  Binding 
House,  Los  Angeles,  California. —  The  blotter 
depicting  a  well-known  and  often  contested 
event  in  field  meets  —  and  everywhere,  for  that 
matter  —  is  effective  to  the  last  degree.  Its  in¬ 
terest  and  the  comedy  element  associated  with 
it  should  convince  recipients  that  the  house 


farm  machinery  is  very  good  indeed,  and  the 
inside  pages  are  nicely  arranged.  We  do  not, 
however,  admire  the  cover-design.  A  plain 
roman  letter,  arranged  in  horizontal  lines, 
would  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
more  legible  than  the  heavily  shaded  script 
arranged  in  diagonal  lines. 

Wm.  F.  Fell  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. —  The  Lehigh  hanger,  on  which  a 
shield  in  the  national  colors  carries  the  words 
“Lehigh  National  Cement,”  and  on  which  a 
background  of  ovals  enclosing  the  word  “  Le¬ 
high  ”  is  printed  in  dull  black  and  bronze,  is 
very  effective,  consistent  with  the  exceptionally 
high  quality  of  your  entire  product.  No  firm 
is  doing  better  printing  to-day. 

Robert  S.  Frick,  Sellerstown,  Pennsylvania. 
—  The  Poultry  Item  letter-head  is  effectively 
designed.  Of  the  several  color  combinations. 
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When  will  printers  learn  to  stock  u 


we  prefer  the  black  and  gray.  The  design  is 
strong  enough  in  itself  to  carry  and  does  not 
require  a  striking  color  combination.  We  re¬ 
gret  the  use  of  extended  and  condensed  letter- 
forms  in  its  composition,  and  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  regular  roman  throughout. 

R.  M.  Porter,  Waukegan,  Illinois. —  Your 
letter-head  has  nothing  whatever  to  recommend 
it.  The  colors  are  very  bad,  and  the  use  of 
two  styles  of  type  so  utterly  different  in  appear¬ 
ance  made  a  harmonious  design  impossible. 
Instead  of  emphasizing  your  name,  the  rule 
background  for  it,  printed  in  the  weaker  of  the 
two  colors,  weakens  the  effect.  The  rules  are 
too  large  and  prominent  throughout. 

J.  Henry  Rogers,  Quincy,  Massachusetts. — - 
We  can  not  suggest  any  improvement  in  the 
final  arrangement  of  the  letter-head  for  the 
College  of  the  Spoken  Word.  It  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  other  arrangements,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  greater  unity,  but  we  do  not  believe 
the  suggested  changes  for  rearrangement  of 
the  matter  in  the  upper  corners  would  result  in 
improvement  over  the  way  those  lines  stand. 

Wm.  H.  Hoskins  Company,  Philadelphia. — 
The  hand-lettered  and  designed  sentiment,  “  To 
Mother,”  made  up  in  folder  form  and  printed 
in  colors  on  Strathmore  DeLuxe,  and  enclosed 
in  another  folder  of  Sunburst  cover,  is  admir- 


n  large  fonts  of  few  series  ? 

able.  Only  one  fault  can  be  pointed  out  —  the 
type-lines  on  the  outside  folder  are  printed  too 
low  on  the  sheet,  in  the  exact  center,  in  fact. 


where  balance  is  always  bad  and  the  appearance 
uninteresting. 

Emil  G.  Sahlin,  East  Aurora,  New  York. — 
Specimens  of  your  work  are  very  interesting, 
effective  and  unusual.  You  have  caught  on  to 
the  Roycroft  style,  the  style  of  your  brother, 
whose  work  we  have  long  admired  for  like 
qualities,  with  remarkable  rapidity.  At  twenty- 
two,  and  having  been  in  this  country  so  short 
a  time,  we  look  for  some  very  interesting  things 
from  you  in  the  future.  Your  personal  card  is 
quite  novel. 

The  Daniels  and  Fisher  Stores  Company, 
Denver,  Colorado. —  Booklets,  “How'  Mary 
Louise  Got  Her  Start  ”  and  “  What  Is  the 
Sweetest  Thing  in  the  World,”  are  excellent 
in  their  make-up,  and  are  both  interesting  and 
original  in  treatment  of  the  title-pages.  Press- 
work  on  half-tones  in  the  last  named  booklet 
is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  but  since  this  might 
have  been  due  to  several  causes,  we  will  refrain 
from  speculation  as  to  which  cause  was  respon- 

Frank  J.  Ramsey,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
—  All  your  specimens  are  neat,  dignified  and 
effective,  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
any  of  them  being  the  use  of  italic  capitals  on 
your  own  personal  stationery.  Italic  capitals 
are  an  abomination  to  our  eyes,  and  especially 
so  when  a  line  set  therein  appears  next  a  line 
set  in  roman  capitals.  Your  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  simplicity  is  commendable,  and 
responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  excellence 
of  your  work. 

E.  C.  Vollmer,  Great  Bend,  Kansas. —  You 
are  doing  a  fine  grade  of  printing,  your  good 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  type-faces  being 
emphasized  by  good  judgment  in  arranging 
your  designs  in  a  simple  and  eminently  read¬ 
able  manner.  One  seldom  sees  an  advertisement 
program  as  pleasing  as  the  one  produced  by  you 
for  the  home-talent  play,  “  In  Old  Kentucky.” 
Ordinarily  these  booklets  are  type  catalogues, 
showing  in  none  too  pleasing  manner  every 
type-face  in  the  printer's  plant.  With  Goudy 
old  style  and  italic  used  throughout,  the  effect 
is  decidedly  pleasing.  A  page  of  the  program 
is  reproduced  above,  along  with  your  letter¬ 
head.  The  same  could  be  said  of  the  booklet 
for  the  gun  club  and  all  the  other  specimens. 
Neat  and  effective,  all  specimens  are  commend¬ 
able  in  every  way. 

A.  Lieberman,  New  York  city. —  Of  the  three 
tickets  to  the  Piping  Rock  race  course,  we  like 
No.  1  best.  Our  preference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  it  the  important  points  are  grouped 
closer  together,  making  comprehension  easier. 


Printing  vs.  Squinting 


THERE  is  as  much  art  in  turning 
out  eye-gripping  printed  matter 
as  there  is  in  writing  poetry:  it  is  the 
hand'  of  the  amateur  or  the  hand-  of 
the  master.  We  are  masters  in  the  art 

of  producing  modern  effective  printed  matter 
that  pulls — even  the  casual  observer  becomes 
the  deep  delver. 

A.  W.  McCloy  Co.,  Designers  of  Artistic  Printing,  642  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 


Would  you  read  this 
if  it  were  set  in  small 
unreadable  type ;  if  it 
were  laid  out  so  as  to 
make  you  squint  to 
look  at  it? 
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STEPHEN  R.  COFFEE 

530  MILLS  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF 


(PUBLICITY 


TELEPHONE  NUMBERS 
Office:  GARFIELD  2167 
Home:  SAUSALITO  302 


PRINTER’S 

PROOF 


(II.READ  CAREFULLY 
CHECKING  SPELLING 
OF  PROPER  NAMES 
TELEPHONE  AND 
STREET  NUMBERS 
MARK  CORRECTIONS 
PLAINLY  OR  "O-K” 
AND  RETURN  WITH 
ORIGINAL  COPY 


The  ten  Bosch  Company 

12 1  Second  Street  •  San  Francisco 
‘ Phone  Sutter  T wo-Three-One-Seven 


In  Haywood  H.  Hunt,  The  Inland  Printer  introduce 
who  knows  how  to  make  type  talk,  and  tal 
the  clever  work  appearing 


to  devotees  of  this  department 
lieely.  He  is  responsible  for 
n  this  page. 


The  same  display  points  are  scattered  on  the 
other  two  arrangements,  making  the  designs 
complex  and  the  important  features  hard  to 
grasp.  We  would  prefer  to  see  the  ornamental 
corner-pieces  eliminated  from  the  border,  the 
rules  being  made  continuous  around  the  design. 

Haywood  H.  Hunt,  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia. —  Your  work  with  The  ten  Bosch  Com¬ 
pany  is  decidedly  clever.  It  is  seldom  we 
receive  a  collection  of  printing  of  so  many 
pieces  so  uniformly  good.  We  are  not  able  to 
suggest  any  means  of  improvement ;  adher¬ 
ence  to  basic  principles  of  design  is  manifest 
in  every  detail  of  the  work.  Several  specimens 
are  reproduced  on  these  pages. 

Frank  D.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.—  The  brochure,  “  The  Hallmark  of  Cul¬ 
ture,”  written,  designed  and  printed  to  exploit 
the  Lester  piano,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work. 
We  admire  particularly  the  interesting  and 
pleasing  format,  the  excellent  composition  of 
text  pages  and  the  clean  presswork.  We  do 
not,  however,  admire  the  lettering  on  the  cover 
and  title  pages,  and  feel  that  the  style  of  letter 
is  altogether  too  undignified  and  inartistic  to 
harmonize  with  the  dignity  and  excellence  of 
the  work  otherwise. 

H.  H.  Parker,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. — 
The  “  Decora  ”  catalogue  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  printing.  The  soft  colors  of  the  globes  or 
shades  for  electric  lights  are  admirably  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  illustrations  in  this  catalogue,  and 
the  cover,  printed  in  two  grays  and  embossed 
on  gray  stock,  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the 
inside  scheme.  The  “  Macbeth  Lens  ”  catalogue 
is  also  a  good  one,  though  it  could  hardly  be 
classed  as  pretty  or  beautiful  as  the  “  Decora  ” 
production.  You  are  to  be  complimented  on  the 
excellence  of  all  your  advertising. 

William  Handleman,  Denver,  Colorado.— 
Specimens  received  from  you  are  always  inter¬ 
esting,  and  good  at  the  same  time.  You  do 
very  well  indeed  in  your  efforts  toward  the 
unusual  and  the  unconventional,  something  the 
majority  fail  at.  Type-sizes  are  too  large,  we 
are  sure,  on  the  letter-head  for  The  Niehols- 
Williams  Stores  Company.  The  effect  is 
crowded  and  a  little  bizarre.  We  do  not  admire 
the  decorative  initials  you  use  so  frequently  — 
they  strike  a  discordant  note  in  combination 
with  the  roman  styles  of  type  you  generally  use. 

G.  E.  Ford,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. —  The 
cover-design  for  the  Merchants  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  would  be  better  if  the  two  main 
display  lines  were  shorter,  for,  as  set  and 


printed,  the  marginal  space  at  the  sides  of  the 
group  is  too  small  as  compared  to  the  large 


amount  above  and  below.  Why  you  letter¬ 
spaced  these  two  lines  so  widely,  weakening 
them  and  spoiling  the  distribution  of  white 
space  at  the  same  time,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  for  an  examination  of  specimens 
of  your  work  previously  sent  causes  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  better  work  than  this  from  you.  We 
would  also  prefer  to  see  plain  rules  only  in 
the  border,  eliminating  the  decorative  inside’ 
border  and  placing  the  rules  closer  together. 

C..  V.  McDairtt,  Granite,  Oklahoma.— The 
arrangement  of  the  Baptist  Worker  letter-head 
is  very  satisfactory  in  arrangement  and  dis¬ 
play,  but  the  type-sizes  are  larger  than  they 
should  be  throughout.  The  design  would  be 
just  as  effective  and  much  neater  if  smaller 
type  had  been  used.  The  word  “  publishers  ” 
should  not  have  been  paneled.  The  line  printed 
in  red-orange  has  sufficient  prominence  for 
that  reason  alone,  and  the  rules  serve  no  pur¬ 
pose  except  to  take  up  the  compositor’s  time, 
causing  a  loss  of  effectiveness  in  the  work. 
The  other  specimens  are  very  good,  except  that 
lower-case  should  have  been  used  in  place  of 
the  capitals  for  the  small  matter  on  the  “  Stop  ” 
design  for  the  check-book  insert,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  more  readable. 

S.  L.  Schaeffer,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. —  Sale 
bills  are  not  supposed  to  be  pretty,  and  for  all 
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requirements  yours  are  satisfactory.  The  main 
consideration  is  that  they  should  be  readable 
at  some  distance.  The  main  display  lines  should 
be  large  enough  that  a  farmer  driving  along 
the  road  can  see  them  tacked  to  telegraph  poles. 


land  Printer.  On  the  Chautauqua  poster,  the 
effect  produced  by  printing  the  main  display 
lines  in  both  black  and  red,  the  colors  overlap¬ 
ping  to  give  the  letters  a  shaded  effect,  is  not 
good.  This  is  an  old-time  practice  which  should 


play  line.  The  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
two  forms  is  quite  manifest. 

W.  A.  Chalfont,  Bishop,  California. —  El 
Pinon  is  a  very  good  school  annual.  While  the 
presswork  on  the  cuts  is  not  expert  by  any 


The  ten  Bosch  Company  •  Printers 

12 1  Second  Street  •  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  2317 


To 


’Date" 

Our  Order  Tip. 
Your  Order  TJp. 


The  list  of  things  to  be  sold  should  be  set  in 
fairly  large  type  so  that  they  may  be  read  at 
some  distance.  The  small  work  is  very  good, 
but  the  advertisements  in  The  Forum  are 
crowded  because  of  the  use  of  larger  type  than 
should  have  been  used,  and  the  use  of  such  a 
variety  of  styles  in  the  display  lines  that  the 
effect,  through  lack  of  harmony,  is  bad.  The 
cover-design  of  this  publication  is  very  good, 
it  being  the  Christmas  number  that  you  sent  us. 

Storm  Lake  Pilot-Tribune,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
—  Of  the  two  letter-heads,  we  like  best  the  one 
printed  in  brown  only.  On  the  one  printed  in 
red  and  brown,  the  colors  do  not  harmonize. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  extra  col¬ 
ors  in  themselves  are  not  assurance  of  better 
work.  We  note  there  is  no  address  line  on 
either,  but  presume  this  is  filled  in  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  We  believe,  however,  it  is  desirable  to 
print  it  as  part  of  the  letter-head  design.  If 
the  short  carry-over  on  the  last  line  of  the 
group  of  small  type  had  been  avoided  by  closer 
spacing  of  the  lines  above,  the  appearance  of 
the  group  would  have  been  improved,  for,  as  it 
stands,  the  contour  is  ragged  and  spacing  is 
bad  between  words.  If  the  plain,  symmetrical 
heading,  on  which  your  letter  was  written,  had 
been  printed  in  stronger  colors,  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  Florida  Advocate,  Wauchula,  Florida. — 
The  quality  of  your  job  printing  is  consistent 
with  the  excellence  of  your  paper,  which  was 
commented  upon  in  the  last  issue  of  The  In- 


fXHa 

c 4  ten  Bosch 
Suggestion 

This  "idea-proof”  is 
submitted  with  the 
hope  that  it  will 
help  to  solve  your 
printing  problem 

❖ 

The  ten  Bosch  Company 

122  Second  Street  •  San  Francisco 
Thone  Sutter  Two-Three-One-Seven 

Two  more  pleasing  examples  of  typographic 
art,  the  work  of  Haywood  H.  Hunt,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 


be  discarded,  for  it  causes  lines  so  printed  to 
lose  rather  than  gain  in  effect,  due  to  making 
them  complex.  We  do  not  like  the  warm  effect 
caused  by  the  use  of  red  and  yellow  on  your 
rate  card.  It  makes  it  appear  bizarre  and 
cheap.  On  the  “  Quotations  ”  folder,  lower¬ 
case  would  have  been  better  than  the  roman 
capitals  used  in  combination  with  the  text  dis- 


means,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
printed  on  a  platen  press,  and,  if  that  be  the 
case,  you  deserve  praise  for  having  done  as 
well  as  you  did.  We  do  not  believe  you  used  a 
good  grade  of  half-tone  ink,  or,  if  you  did,  it 
was  reduced  too  much.  The  prints,  instead  of 
having  good  contrast  between  solids  and  high 
lights,  appear  in  blending  grays  all  over.  The 
advertising  pages  are  handled  better  than  is 
usual  in  such  cases.  This  is  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  tq  an  almost  consistent  use  of  one  style  of 
a  light-face  letter  for  display  lines.  Whether 
the  type-headings  are  too  large  or  not  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste.  One  can  use  larger  headings  in 
work  of  this  character  than  he  possibly  could 
over  short  items  in  a  newspaper.  It  would  not 
be  at  all  harmful,  however,  if  the  headings 
were  set  in  one  size  smaller  type. 

C.  Garrett,  Sumner,  Washington. —  The  1917 
Zephyr  is  far  and  away  superior  to  the  other 
copy  sent  along  with  it.  This  is  particularly 
true  as  regards  advertisements,  very  poorly  set 
in  the  previous  issue,  but  quite  effectively  dis¬ 
played  and  arranged  by  you.  Really,  the  only 
blemishes  on  your  job  that  are  worth  serious 
consideration  are  the  bad  breaks  where  rules 
are  not  joined.  You  could  have  eliminated  the 
rule  borders  on  the  text  pages,  where  there  is  no 
excuse  for  them,  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  work  and  saved  time  by  doing  away  with 
that  operation.  You  have  a  fondness  for  fill¬ 
ing  up  gaps  of  space  with  border  units  and  rule 
arrangements,  which  spaces  might  better  have 
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been  filled  to  the  desired  point  by  leading  the 
matter.  Gingerbread  arrangements  have  no 
place  in  modern  typography.  If  rules  do  not 
serve  a  purpose  —  a  real,  worth-while  purpose 


to  the  type  in  its  expression  of  the  message 
conveyed.  Rules  are  more  often  an  abomina¬ 
tion  than  a  help  in  typographic  work  —  they 
should  be  used  sparingly  and  with  a  purpose. 


mainly  in'  the  construction  of  borders.  Your 
private  letter-head  is  exceptionally  neat. 

We  have  received  from  F.  D.  Finney,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission 


BUYERS  of  Printing  are  coming  to  realize  that  typography  is  as 
important  as  presswork,  paper  and  the  general  designing  of  the 
work:  there  are  others  who  claim  it  more  important. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  educational  committee,  after  no  little 
difficulty,  have  succeeded  in  securing  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
competent  speakers  on  this  all-important  subject — Typography. 


THE  SUBJECT  OF 
THE  ADDRESS  : 


Good  Typography: 
W hat  It  is 
and 

How  to  Produce  It 


Mr.  Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Typographic  Designer,  connected  with  the  A.  W.  McCloy 
Company  will  address  the  members  of  the  Quotoright  Club,  and  their  guests 
Thursday,  May  24th,  1917,  in  the  club  rooms,  227  Bessemer  Bldg.,  at  8:15  P.  M. 


ALL  WELCOME 


—  they  should  be  discarded,  for  they  do  take 
up  attention.  It  is  the  type  to  which  attention 
is  desired. 

Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

—  Your  clever  and  intelligent  typography  con¬ 
tinues  to  interest  us  greatly.  We  are  reproduc¬ 
ing  some  of  the  small  blotters,  for  we  feel  they 
will  prove  helpful  in  a  suggestive  way  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

N.  Balzano,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. — 
Your  work  is  not  very  good.  We  note  on  the 
letter-head  for  The  Carolina  Press  the  use  of 
type-faces  that  do  not  harmonize,  in  sizes  all 
too  large  for  pleasing  and  effective  work.  The 
design  takes  up  too  much  space,  appears 
crowded  and,  because  of  a  poor  distribution 
of  white  space  about  the  various  groups,  lacks 
unity  and  grace.  The  business  card  also  suf¬ 
fers  because  of  too  large  size!s  of  type  being 
used,  although,  on  it,  one  general  style  was 
used.  The  main  group  is  too  wide,  the  mar¬ 
ginal  space  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  being  too 
small  as  compared  to  the  space  above  and  be¬ 
low.  The  blotter  is  overdisplayed  and  crowded. 
If  smaller  type  had  been  used,  resulting  in  more 
white  space  to  lend  contrast  to  that  type,  the 
feature  lines  would  have  stood  out  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  and  comprehension  been  made  easier. 
Do  not  emphasize  too  many  points  in  your 
designs,  for  to  do  so  defeats  the  purpose  for 
which  display  was  intended. 

A.  C.  Gruver,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. — 
While  the  general  arrangement  and  display  on 
the  specimens  of  your  work  are  good,  the 
effect  otherwise  is  not  what  it  should  be.  First, 
the  character  and  variety  of  your  type  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  the 
best  grade  of  printing.  Tudor  Black  is  a  very 
inartistic  letter;  and  it  is  quite  unlike  any 
other  style  of  text,  of  which  family  it  is  a 
member.  Displeasing  as  it  is  in  itself  —  and 
as  it  would  be  if  used  throughout  in  a  design 

—  it  is  even  more  so  when  combined  with  other 
styles  of  type,  particularly  when  used  with 
extended  Copperplate  Gothic,  as  you  have  util¬ 
ized  it  in  several  instances.  The  second  serious 
fault  with  your  work  is  crowding  —  you  use 
larger  type  than  necessary,  which  does  not  have 
the  force  that  smaller  type  would  have  with 
an  adequate  amount  of  white  space  to  give 
contrast.  Meaningless  rule  arrangements,  such 
as  used  on  the  Bollens’  candidate  card,  have 
nothing  of  value ;  in  fact,  they  are  a  handicap 


BANG! 

into  the  waste  basket 

OES  97%  of  all 
printed  matter 
that  passes  in  an  un¬ 
ending  stream  across 
the  busy  business 
man’s  desk.  Our 
Typographic  Art  De¬ 
partment  can  dress  your 
printed  publicity  in  such 
a  pleasing  manner  that 
it  will  be  fished  from  the 
stream  and  filed  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference. 


A.W.  McCloy  Co 

642  LIBERTY  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH 
DESIGNERS  •  PRINTERS 


Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
is  doing  fine  work  for  the  A.  W.  McCloy  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  blotter 
“  Bang  ”  was  originally  printed  in  brown  and 
orange  —  initial  and  trade-mark  in  the  latter. 


Press,  Rangoon,  Burma,  a  copy  of  an  illus¬ 
trated  book  giving  the  history  and  describing 
the  equipment  and  activities  of  this  great  plant 
operated  in  far-off  India.  Typography  is  es¬ 
pecially  good,  a  large  size  of  a  readable  type¬ 
face  being  used  for  the  composition  of  text 
pages,  and,  with  pleasing  margins,  the  appear¬ 
ance  is  quite  admirable.  It  is  printed  on 
deckle-edge  Strathmore  Japan,  a  hard,  rather 
rough-finished  stock  which,  however  beautiful, 
is  not  well  adapted  to  half-tone  printing.  The 
excellent  half-tone  work  thereon  shows  that 
painstaking  care  was  exercised  by  the  press¬ 
man  during  its  production,  for  good  detail  was 
secured  in  all  the  illustrations.  The  imprint 
on  the  back  of  the  cover  is  much  too  low, 
which  is  the  only  fault  of  any  consequence 
we  have  to  find  with  the  work  throughout. 
Remember,  an  optical  illusion  makes  things  in 
the  exact  center  of  a  page  from  top  to  bottom 
appear  to  be  below  the  center. 

Cass  County  Democrat,  Harrisonville,  Mis¬ 
souri. —  Specimens  of  your  jobwork,  while  not 
exceptional,  are  good.  The  appearance  of  the 
letter-head  for  the  Citizens  bank  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  outside  groups  of  officers’  names  were 
in  the  corners  of  the  sheet,  with  equal  margins 
at  sides  and  top,  and  if  the  address  line  was 
set  in  small  Copperplate  Gothic  and  raised 
about  a  pica,  leaving  the  name  of  the  bank  the 
only  line  in  text.  The  names  of  officers  could 
have  been  set  one  size  smaller  to  advantage, 
for  they  would  then  have  sufficient  prominence 
and  the  variation  in  form  of  the  text  and  block- 
letters  would  not  be  so  pronounced.  Some  such 
treatment,  in  so  far  as  arrangement  is  con¬ 
cerned,  could  be  applied  to  the  Height-Eidson 
heading,  and  it  would  not  appear  so  bulky  and 
shapeless  as  it  does  now.  The  use  of  the  logo¬ 
type  on  the  Docherty  office  forms  mars  their 
appearance  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  does 
also  the  extra-condensed  type  in  which  the 
word  “  fuel  ”  is  set,  the  lack  of  harmony  be¬ 
tween  these  items  and  the  remainder  of  the 
design  being  quite  pronounced. 

A.  Goodridge,  Dublin,  Ireland. —  Specimens  of 
your  work  are  of  a  very  good  grade  and  show 
that  you  are  painstaking  in  your  efforts  to 
produce  a  superior  product.  Your  title-pages 
are  particularly  neat  and  effective,  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  great  possibilities  of  Caslon  Old  Style 
on  work  of  that  character.  We  do  not  admire 
the  diagonal  arrangement  of  the  main  display 
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MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods  of  getting  results. 


Slug  Cast  from  Border  Slide  Does  Not  Eject. 

A  slug  and  border  slide  were  submitted.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  the  slug  would  not  eject  when  knife  was 
set  to  standard  thickness.  The  slug  submitted  was 
5% -point  body  with  a  6-point  face,  un trimmed.  The 
slide  was  placed  in  a  block,  put  in  elevator  jaws  and 
slugs  were  cast  in  a  6-point  mold  and  then  trimmed  to 
standard  without  the  least  trouble.  Very  often  the  fail¬ 
ure  attending  the  trimming  of  border-slide  slugs  is  due 
to  lack  of  proper  strength  of  clutch-rod  spring.  A  case 
is  called  to  mind  where  an  operator  gave  up  the  problem 
of  casting  a  quantity  of  slugs  from  a  border  slide. 
Another  operator  took  the  slide  and  cast  one-half  galley 
of  6-point  slugs  without  the  machine  stopping,  using  the 
same  mold  and  machine.  The  whole  secret  was  in  giving 
greater  stress  to  the  clutch  spring  and  the  addition  of 
a  little  resin  on  the  clutch  pulley.  When  the  job  was 
finished  he  cleaned  the  resin  from  the  clutch  with  gasoline 
and  relaxed  the  clutch  spring. 

Slugs  Eject  with  Difficulty. 

A  Washington  (D.  C.)  operator  submits  two  slugs  and 
writes  as  follows :  “  I  am  haying  trouble  with  slugs  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  mold  on  our  new  machine.  I  have  polished  the 
mold  with  pumice  and  oil  and  also  with  linotype  mold 
polish  and  have  measured  all  clutch  adjustments,  finding 
them  correct  with  the  exception  of  the  clutch  spring, 
which  has  a  stress  of  about  twenty-two  instead  of  sixteen 
pounds.  I  have  washed  the  clutch  thoroughly  and  put  on 
new  clutch  leathers.  I  have  tried  the  ejector  by  hand 
without  any  slug  in  the  mold  and  it  works  freely.  I  am 
sending  you  two  slugs  that  stuck  in  the  mold ;  the  machine 
would  not  eject  the  one  that  is  not  trimmed  with  the 
knives  wide  open.  I  have  tried  different  temperatures 
of  both  pot  and  mouthpiece.  The  machine  hangs  up  some¬ 
times  just  after  the  cast  has  been  made  and  about  the 
time  the  pot  moves  backward.  I  will  appreciate  any 
help  that  you  may  furnish.” 

Answer.- —  The  clutch  buffers  vary  in  thickness,  and 
when  both  buffers  are  gripping  the  pulley,  the  thickness 
of  one  being  a  trifle  less  than  the  other,  it  leaves  all  of 
the  pull  on  one  side  —  consequently  the  clutch  may  slip. 
You  can,  however,  prove  this  theory  by  removing  the 
buffers  and  measuring  them  with  a  micrometer.  If  you 
find  one  thicker  than  the  other,  add  paper  under  the  thin 
one  until  uniform  thickness  is  secured.  We  would  not 
advise  the  use  of  pumice  on  the  mold.  The  regular  mold 
polish  sold  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  machine  will 
answer  your  requirements.  Sometimes  machine  stops 
occur  which  are  blamed  on  the  ejecting  of  slugs.  We 
trust  you  have  made  a  close  examination  to  see  that  the 
safety  pawl  is  clear  of  the  stop  lever  when  the  machine 


stops,  for,  if  it  is  not,  the  cause  of  the  stop  is  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  ejector  troubles.  We  regret  we  can  not  be  of 
more  help  to  you,  but  the  slugs  appear  perfect  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  a  stuck  slug.  The  stopping  of  the 
cams  just  as  the  pot  is  retreating  from  the  mold  disk  is 
due  to  adherence  of  mouthpiece  to  slug,  owing  to  the 
tenacity  of  the  jets  of  the  slug.  A  slight  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature  will  overcome  this  tendency. 

Lower  Front  Lug  of  Matrix  Damaged. 

A  Kansas  operator  submits  a  matrix  having  the  lower 
front  lug  partly  sheared  by  the  duplex  rail  of  the  first 
elevator.  His  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows :  “  In  recast¬ 
ing  a  line  which  is  on  the  duplex  rail  the  matrices  fall 
off  and  the  rail  shears  the  edge  off.  The  duplex  rail  has 
been  bent  and  straightened,  but  it  seems  to  bend  again. 
This  happens  only  on  recasting,  and  not  on  lines  sent  in 
on  the  rail  that  do  not  recast.  I  am  puzzled  as  to  what  is 
bending  the  rail.  The  machine  is  a  Model  8  and  is  in  a 
splendid  condition  in  all  but  this  trouble.  Enclosed  find 
a  matrix  which  is  an  example  of  the  work  it  is  doing.” 

Answer.- —  In  preparing  to  recast  lines  you  should  be 
certain  that  nothing  interferes  with  the  turning  of  the 
recasting  block.  If  this  block  only  partly  limits  the  stroke 
of  the  first  elevator,  it  will  permit  the  duplex-rail  levers 
to  be  depressed  a  trifle  and  will  allow  the  teeth  of  the 
matrices  to  strike  the  intermediate  bar  in  the  elevator 
top  guide.  This  latter  condition  causes  the  forcing  down 
of  the  matrices,  which  may  shear  their  lower  front  lugs. 
Examine  the  recasting  block  and  see  that  it  is  placed  fully 
above  the  screw  of  the  first  elevator  so  as  to  limit  its 
upstroke  for  recasting. 

Slug  Was  Recast,  Causing  Adhering  Metal. 

An  operator  signing  communication  “  F.  W.  G.”  sub¬ 
mits  an  eight-point  slug,  25  ems  long,  with  a  recast  base 
attached.  He  writes :  “  I  am  sending  you  a  slug  cast 

on  Model  10  linotype.  I  had  just  made  the  change  to 
this  size  and  this  is  the  first  slug.  The  machine  stopped 
in  ejecting  position.  I  threw  out  my  clutch,  opened  the 
trimming-knives,  went  around  behind  the  machine  and 
pushed  the  slug  out.  The  machine  had  been  working  fine 
before  and  has  ever  since.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
caused  this  freak  slug.” 

Answer. —  The  slug  was  cast  and  was  advanced  about 
six  points  from  the  mold  by  the  ejector  when  the  cams 
stopped.  Evidently  the  operator  raised  the  pawl  of  the 
ejector  and  permitted  the  cams  to  rotate  again,  for  there 
is  a  mark  on  the  right  end  of  the  slug  where  it  had  con¬ 
tact  with  the  edge  of  the  right  vise  jaw,  which  caused 
the  jaw  to  operate  the  pump  stop  and  give  the  recast  on 
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the  base  of  the  slug.  This  adhering  metal  being  attached 
to  the  slug  caused  the  question  to  be  asked.  It  is  a  very 
old  method  of  ejecting  a  tight  slug  from  the  mold.  When 
a  slug  sticks  in  the  mold  and  causes  the  cams  to  stop, 
the  operator  pushes  back  the  stopping  and  starting  lever, 
raises  the  pawl  of  the  ejector  and  then  draws  out  on  the 
stopping  and  starting  lever,  the  cams  coming  to  normal 
position.  The  knife  lever  is  then  opened,  the  stopping 
and  starting  lever  is  again  drawn  out  and  the  cams  make 
another  revolution.  The  operator  holds  out  the  pump- 
stop  lever  to  permit  another  cast  to  fill  in  the  hollow  base 
of  the  slug.  When  ejecting  position  is  reached,  the  ejector- 
blade  will  then  have  a  solid  base  to  bank  against  and  the 
slug  will  be  pushed  out  without  difficulty.  This  method 
of  ejecting  a  tight  slug  is  quicker  and  safer  than  using  a 
hammer  and  a  piece  of  brass. 

Slugs  Trimmed  Irregularly. 

An  Oklahoma  operator  writes :  “I  am  sending  you 
three  slugs  cast  on  a  Model  3.  The  mold  disk  carries  two 
molds,  one  12-point  recess,  which  is  seldom  changed,  the 
other  a  universal  mold  for  all  measures  of  slugs.  In 
changing  from  the  12-point  recess  slug  to  the  universal 
mold  the  knives  always  have  to  be  reset.  Since  taking 
charge  of  this  machine  I  have  partly  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  putting  underlays  (copper  spaces)  under  the 
solid-slug  mold,  which  brings  it  where  the  back  knife 
trims  almost  equal  to  the  recess  mold.  The  trouble  that 
I  have  not  so  far  overcome  is  the  “  bottled  ”  condition 
of  the  slugs.  The  knives  are  not  as  sharp  as  they  might 
be,  but  that  does  not,  to  me,  seem  to  be  the  trouble.  I 
have  renewed  the  ejector  buffer,  and  the  locking  studs 
seem  all  right.  In  changing  from  the  solid  12-point  to 
the  8-point  solid  15-em  (enclosed),  it  seems  still  worse. 
Any  information  you  can  give  me  will  be  appreciated. 
I  have  tried  using  a  10-point  ejector  when  using  the  uni¬ 
versal  solid-slug  mold  instead  of  the  5% -point  ejector 
used  on  the  recess  slug,  but  there  is  no  difference.” 

Answer. —  We  suggest  that  you  remove  both  molds 
and  clean  the  part  of  both  molds  where  they  have  con¬ 
tact  with  the  disk,  also  that  part  of  the  mold  disk.  When 
this  is  done,  place  each  mold  in  its  respective  slot  and 
bring  the  banking  screws  (the  front  four)  to  a  light 
bearing  and  then  bring  the  three  screws  in  rim  of  disk 
to  the  firmest  bearing  you  can.  Finally,  tighten  the  bank¬ 
ing  screws  very  tightly,  cast  a  slug  from  each  mold  and 
note  if  the  variation  occurs  as  you  described  in  your 
letter  where  there  was  an  overhang  on  smooth  side  of 
slug.  Set  the  left-hand  knife  so  that  overhang  is  taken  off 
on  slug,  and  then  try  slug  from  opposite  mold  to  see  if  the 
amount  of  trim  is  greater  or  less.  This  step  will  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  actual  distance  from  center  of  disk  to 
the  base  of  mold  cell.  When  this  is  decided,  you  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  correct  the  “bottled”  condition  of  slugs.  This  trouble 
is  caused  sometimes  by  the  mold  disk  giving  a  secondary 
movement  forward  when  at  ejecting  position.  The  first 
movement  forward  in  this  position  should  be  complete, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  worn  mold-slide  cam  the  disk  does  not 
advance  the  full  distance  and  is  again  moved  forward 
just  as  the  ejector  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  slug.  Observe 
if  your  machine  has  such  an  abnormal  movement  at  eject¬ 
ing.  If  it  has,  you  can  correct  it  by  underlaying  the  mold 
banking  pieces  with  sufficient  brass  rule  until  there  is  no 
abnormal  movement  visible.  After  this  is  done,  cast  up 
and  measure  slugs  to  determine  if  any  variation  exists. 
If  the  variation  is  still  present,  you  may  have  to  take 
up  a  little  of  the  play  in  the  mold  slide,  especially  if  it 
appears  to  be  above  .007  inch  or  about  one-half  point. 


This  can  be  corrected  by  turning  up  a  trifle  on  the  screws 
under  the  mold-slide  gib.  Do  not  make  this  space  too 
small;  try  moving  slide  forward  and  backward  after 
change  is  made. 

Hair-lines  Appear  in  Lines  of  Capitals. 

A  Washington  operator  writes:  “I  am  having  some 
trouble  with  a  Model  No.  3.  It  makes  hair-lines,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  capital  “  M  ”  and  “  W  ”  matrices,  and  to  an 
extent  with  the  lower-case  “  m  ”  and  “  w  ”  matrices,  though 
not  as  bad  in  the  lower-case.  I  am  using  spacebands  that 
were  recently  repaired.  They  seem  to  be  in  good  shape, 
as  are  also  the  matrices,  which  receive  good  care.  The 
traveling  representative  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  here  recently  and  adjusted  the  justification 
springs  so  that,  he  said,  they  were  all  right.  What  I  can 
not  understand  is  why  the  hair-lines  should  show  only  on 
these  certain  matrices.  I  have  no  trouble  with  the  others. 
I  have  put  in  new  ones,  but  in  a  short  time  they  begin  to 
show  up  badly.  I  have  cleaned  them  carefully,  not  with 
gasoline  or  alcohol,  but  with  a  piece  of  felt  to  clean  off  the 
ears.  I  rubbed  some  of  the  bad  ones  on  both  sides  with  a 
piece  of  felt  to  take  off  the  gummy  stuff.  It  has  me  stumped, 
so  I  put  it  up  to  you,  as  I  have  done  with  other  difficulties, 
feeling  sure  you  can  help  me.” 

Answer. —  The  only  clue  we  have  to  a  possible  cause  of 
your  trouble  is  that  you  state  in  your  letter,  “  I  rubbed 
some  of  the  bad  ones  with  felt  to  take  off  the  gummy  stuff.” 
Matrices  should  not  have  any  gummy  material  attached  to 
the  sides  or  on  the  ears.  Your  aim  should  be  to  see  where 
this  gummy  material  comes  from.  It  is  possible  that  oil 
may  get  on  the  matrices  from  the  line-delivery  channel, 
owing  to  the  use  of  too  much  liquid  lubricant  in  the  slide¬ 
way  of  the  line  delivery,  or  it  may  be  from  a  greasy  ejec¬ 
tor,  or  from  the  oil  on  distributor  screws.  Examine  these 
places,  and  if  oil  is  found,  clean  all  of  the  parts.  Another 
possible  cause  is  that  the  line-delivery  slideway  is  oiled  too 
much.  It  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  oiled  at  all.  Use 
dry  graphite  in  this  place.  The  reason  for  the  wear  on  the 
wall  of  the  matrix,  if  it  is  at  fault,  may  be  traceable  to 
the  manner  of  cleaning  the  spaceband  sleeves.  These 
should  first  be  rubbed  on  a  smooth  pine  board,  rubbing 
with  the  grain.  We  have  seen  bands  used  on  two  shifts 
without  a  sign  of  metal  appearing.  They  were  cleaned  that 
way.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  run  bands  more  than  one 
shift  without  cleaning  them.  You  should  have  sent  us  a 
matrix  of  the  kind  you  refer  to.  An  examination  may  show 
some  cause  for  the  defect  mentioned.  We  are  unable  to 
ascribe  a  cause  as  it  now  stands. 


MAKING  “THE  INLAND  PRINTER”  AVAILABLE  TO 
ALL  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

As  announced  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  issue, 
a  plan  has  been  worked  out  which  will  place  The  Inland 
Printer  within  the  reach  of  all  in  the  industry,  down  to 
the  youngest  apprentice.  The  efforts  of  The  Inland 
Printer  have  at  all  times  been  toward  advancement  in 
all  branches  of  the  printing  and  allied  industries,  and, 
with  this  in  view,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  make  each  issue 
of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  every  one,  from  the  head 
of  the  large  business  to  the  beginner  in  the  trade.  It  is 
due  to  these  efforts  that  this  journal  has  maintained  its 
position  in  the  front  rank  as  the  leading  journal  in  the 
world  in  the  printing  and  allied  industries.  The  plan 
referred  to  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
its  influence  and  making  possible  a  still  greater  advance¬ 
ment  all  along  the  line.  Details  of  the  plan  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request. 
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SIMPLIFYING  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 

BY  WILLIS  L.  HALL. 


|0R  many  centuries  the  written  and  printed 
language  of  the  Chinese,  Koreans  and 
Japanese  has  been  expressed  in  ideographic 
characters.  The  Chinese  system  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  all  three,  but  each  is  distinctive 
and  just  as  incomprehensible  internation¬ 
ally  as  German,  English  or  French  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  varied 
languages.  In  the  case  of  the  three  oriental  languages, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge, 
fluency  of  expression  or  ease  in  reading.  The  ideographic 
system  prevents  anything  of  that  sort.  Each  word  has  a 
symbol  of  its  own,  hence  memorizing  thousands '  of  the 
ideographic  characters  is  required.  The  Japanese  have, 
in  addition  to  the  ideograms,  two  alphabets,  one  of  which 
was  formulated  about  a  thousand  years  ago  and  the  other 
of  more  recent  origin.  All  state  papers  and  all  classics 
are  still  written  and  printed  in  the  ideographic  system. 
It  was  a  Korean  who  made  the  greatest  improvement  in 
the  three  languages  by  formulating  an  alphabet,  adapting 
it  to  use  in  printing  with  a  modern  typesetting  machine, 
and  thus  inaugurating  a  movement  for  simplification  of 
the  three  languages  that  may  be  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  in  a  literary  and  educational  way  among  the 
orientals. 


It  was  in  San  Francisco  that  this  great  improvement 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  David  Lee,  a  native  Korean 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California.  He  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  a  Korean  church  in  San  Francisco  after 
leaving  college  and  still  fills  that  position.  Also  he  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  Korea,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  printed  and  published  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
Korean  language.  Owing  to  difficulty  in  typesetting,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  adapting  the  Korean  alphabet  to 
modern  typographical  usage.  As  a  result  of  continued 
study  and  experimentation,  in  cooperation  with  the  ex¬ 
perts  of  one  of  the  typesetting-machine  companies,  the 
alphabet  was  put  in  shape,  characters  cut  and  matrices 
made  to  run  in  the  channels  of  the  magazine  of  the  now 
almost  universally  used  typesetting-machine.  Since  March, 
1915,  his  paper  has  been  composed  in  this  manner. 

Following  this  startling  innovation,  a  Japanese  scholar 
and  inventor  in  Hawaii,  working  independently  of  any¬ 
thing  accomplished  by  Doctor  Lee,  has  formulated  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  using  roman  characters  for  Japanese,  so  that  now 
books  and  other  printed  matter  in  the  Japanese  language 
are  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  roman  char¬ 
acters. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  from  both 
mechanical  and  linguistic  points  of  view,  an  examination 
of  the  fundamental  language  among  the  orientals  is  of 
interest.  In  the  Chinese  language  there  are  six  groups 
of  symbols  or  ideograms,  each  symbol  standing  for  a  word. 
In  the  first  five  groups  there  are  2,425  different  ideo¬ 
grams,  the  sixth  embracing  21,810.  Most  of  those  in  the 
sixth  group  are  made  up  of  combinations  from  the  other 
five  groups,  so  that  for  practical  purposes,  and  to  gain 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language,  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  memorize  and  learn  to  use  the  2,425  characters. 
When  this  number  is  contrasted  with  the  twenty-six  let¬ 
ters,  the  Arabic  figures,  arbitrary  signs  and  punctuation- 
marks  of  English,  the  student  can  understand  something 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  Chinese  as  a  written  or  printed 
language.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  it  must  be  remem¬ 


bered  that  ideograms  convey  different  meanings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  position  in  relation  to  others,  just  as  in  languages 
using  the  Arabic  figures  the  position  of  characters  be¬ 
yond  the  decimal  point  either  way  have  widely  diverse 
significance.  Pupils  in  oriental  schools,  therefore,  have 
a  difficult  and  tedious  task  set  before  them.  Instead  of 
merely  studying  a  few  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week, 
with  vacations  during  the  summer  time,  they  must  apply 
themselves  closely  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  keep  it  up  for  years  before  they 


attain  any  degree  of  proficiency.  To  this  set  of  difficulties 
must  he  added  the  variations  of  dialect  in  the  various 
provinces.  A  slight  similarity  of  difficulties  can  be  noted 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  of  one 
county  can  not  understand  the  jargon  of  the  people  from 
another  county  not  far  removed.  The  consequence  of  this 
great  complexity  and  overtaxing  of  memory  with  the 
Chinese  and  other  oriental  languages  is  that  very  few 
ever  become  well  educated.  The  classics  in  China,  Japan 
and  Korea  can  be  understood  only  by  scholars,  men  who 
have  had  the  time  and  means  to  study  for  years  and  thus 
master  the  intricacies  involved.  So  the  innovation  of 
alphabets  to  make  up  words  instead  of  ideograms  is  some¬ 
thing  so  revolutionary,  so  radically  different  from  what 
has  been  the  custom  for  centuries,  that  it  will  meet  ac¬ 
ceptance  slowly;  in  ultimate  effect,  however,  it  will  result 
in  great  good  educationally  for  all  three  nations. 

With  the  Koreans,  as  with  the  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
the  ideographic  system  has  prevailed.  The  alphabet  for¬ 
mulated  by  Doctor  Lee  is  founded  upon  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Korean  and  extensive  study  of  English. 
The  three  oriental  languages  are  written  or  printed  in 
lines  at  right  angles  to  English  lines,  reading  downward. 
The  columns  of  their  papers,  or  pages  of  books,  begin  at 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  sheet  or  page,  and 
lines  follow  each  other  to  the  left.  So  Doctor  Lee,  in 
addition  to  adapting  his  alphabet,  had  to  work  with  Amer- 
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ican  machinists  and  scientists  in  devising  a  plan  whereby 
the  oriental  characters  could  be  cast  on  solid  metal  slugs 
and  print  in  proper  position.  That  mechanical  difficulty 
was  solved.  The  matrices  were  made  to  run  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  magazine  used  in  ordinary  English  typesetting. 
An  ingenious  keyboard  to  fit  over  the  ordinary  keys  and 
operate  them  was  constructed,  the  keys  of  the  superim¬ 
posed  board  bearing  Korean  characters.  All  this  arranged, 
the  machine  was  then  ready  to  do  the  Korean  typesetting 
much  more  rapidly  than  anything  ever  attempted  with 
an  oriental  language.  The  increase  in  speed  was  even 
greater  than  in  setting  English  type.  The  oriental  com¬ 
positor  setting  type  by  hand  of  necessity  works  very 
slowly.  His  case  of  type  ordinarily  covers  the  whole  side 
of  a  room.  He  must  find,  in  the  case  containing  hundreds 
of  different  characters,  those  which  match  the  written 
words.  Should  an  English  compositor  have  every  word 
on  a  separate  piece  of  metal  he  would  have  his  work 
laid  out  just  the  same  as  an  oriental.  He  would  have  to 
hunt  until  he  found  the  right  one  among  the  thousands, 
and  it  would  be  an  almost  endless  job.  As  it  is,  even  in 
setting  type  by  hand,  he  is  able  to  make  a  fair  rate  of 
speed  because  he  forms  words  from  separate  letters.  On 
the  typesetting-machine  he  does  this  even  more  rapidly. 
So  it  can  be  seen  how  great  an  innovation  and  improve¬ 
ment  was  made  in  Korean  when  Doctor  Lee  began  setting 
type  for  that  language  on  a  machine,  making  up  his  words 
from  an  alphabet  instead  of  from  thousands  of  ideograms. 
It  is  more  than  difficult  for  people  familiar  only  with 
an  alphabetical  language  to  appreciate  the  intricacies  of 
ideograms,  the  great  number  of  characters  to  be  memo¬ 
rized,  the  fine  distinctions  that  even  a  small  variation 
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Translation:  “This  is  the  Korean  language  composed 
setting-machine,  and  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  David  Lee. 
first  appeared  in  the  Korean  newspaper  in  San  Francisco, 
11,  1915,  and  this  paper  was  The  New  Korea  Weekly." 
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in  the  character  may  signify.  Also,  it  will  be  a  marvel 
to  learn  that  there  are  no  punctuation-marks.  Their  sig¬ 
nificance  is  carried  in  the  words  themselves. 

An  examination  of  the  new  Korean  alphabet  shows 
that  it  has  only  twenty-five  simple  characters  as  against 
the  twenty-six  in  English.  Some  sounds  used  in  English 
are  only  approximated  in  Korean.  The  English  consonants 
F,  G,  V,  W,  Z  have  no  equivalents  in  the  single  characters 
in  Korean.  There  are  four  combinations  of  Y  with  vow¬ 
els,  which  add  to  the  variation,  and  there  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  NG,  very  nearly  resembling  G  in  English.  For 


numerals  the  Korean  alphabet  uses  the  Chinese  ideograms, 
which  are  to  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  language. 

A  peculiar  feature  is  the  difference  in  sound  given 
by  double  letters,  as  explained  by  Doctor  Lee.  There  are 
five  of  these  double  characters  —  KK,  DD,  BB,  SS  and  JJ. 
The  ordinary  K  in  Korean  has  the  sound  of  K  in  kaison, 
while  KK  takes  the  sound  of  G  in  garbage;  the  Korean 
D  has  the  sound  of  D  in  do,  the  DD  modifying  the  sound 
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of  O  to  a  similarity  to  the  sound  in  the  English  word  dot; 
the  Korean  sound  for  B  is  somewhat  between  F  and  V, 
but  is  called  B,  but  when  BB  is  used  it  has  the  sound 
of  BA  in  baby;  the  Korean  S  has  the  sound  of  SH  in 
English,  but  SS  takes  the  sound  of  S  in  sand;  J  is  like 
G,  but  JJ  has  the  same  sound  as  our  English  J  in  the 
word  Japan. 

Doctor  Lee  further  explains  that  while  this  Korean 
alphabet  has  only  twenty-five  characters,  there  are  com¬ 
binations  made  right  and  left,  above  and  below,  which 
combinations  have  been  perfected  in  his  system  and  go 
to  make  up  the  full  complement  of  ninety  characters  for 
the  standard  typesetting-machine  keyboard,  not  counting 
the  numerals,  which  do  not  run  regularly  in  the  maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  his  plan  to  inaugurate  a  further  change  of 
reading  from  left  to  right  instead  of  from  above  to  below. 
When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished  there  will  be  no 
need  of  more  than  the  twenty-five  simple  characters. 

That  the  Korean  alphabet  will  ultimately  be  used 
among  all  the  oriental  nations  is  something  many  students 
believe  firmly.  One  of  these  is  Prof.  H.  B.  Hurlburt,  a 
man  who  has  been  among  the  orientals  for  many  years 
and  has  studied  the  languages  profoundly.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject  and,  among  other 
things,  he  says: 

“  The  Chinese,  Japanese  and,  in  part,  Koreans  have 
always  been  dependent  upon  the  ideographic  system,  in 
which  each  character  presents  a  sort  of  picture  to  the 
eye,  and  yet  not  exactly  a  picture,  for  most  of  the  char¬ 
acters  have  lost  all  semblance  to  their  original  pictorial 
values.  Only  here  and  there  do  we  find  one  that  betrays 
its  graphic  form.  Therefore,  the  graphic  form,  which 
must  have  been  at  an  early  period  a  help  to  the  memory, 
no  longer  aids  the  student.  The  characters  are  now 
neither  phonetic  nor  genuinely  ideographic,  and  can  only 
be  learned  by  a  tour  de  force  of  the  unassisted  memory. 
To  acquire  five  or  six  thousand  of  these  intricate  charac¬ 
ters  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  them  to  practical  use  is  a 
labor  of  years. 

“  In  those  lands  in  which  the  written  and  spoken  lan¬ 
guages  are  brought  together  by  the  use  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet,  the  very  ability  to  speak  is  of  course  an  immense 
aid  in  learning  to  read,  but  in  China  it  is  not  so.  The 
written  language  is  something  quite  apart  from  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  and  the  latter  gives  small  aid  in  learning  the 
ideograms.  For  this  reason  the  student  has  to  work  many 
years  before  he  is  able  to  read  intelligibly  of  the  Chinese 
classics.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese  boy  has  to  study 
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seven  or  eight  years  before  he  can  read  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

“  But  in  addition  to  the  time  spent  in  learning  the  ideo¬ 
grams,  note  the  great  amount  of  strength  that  is  thrown 
away  by  those  who  attempt  to  learn  the  characters  but 
never  get  far  enough  to  put  them  to  practical  use.  In  the 
west  the  alphabets  are  so  simple  that  if  any  one  sets 
himself  to  learn  to  read  he  can  in  a  few  weeks  acquire 
enough  to  demonstrate  to  himself  the  value  of  continuing, 
and,  therefore,  comparatively  few  fall  by  the  way;  but 
when  the  process  takes  years  and  years  of  the  most  assid¬ 
uous  and  patient  toil  and  the  student  can  taste  but  few 
of  the  fruits  of  all  this  toil  till  years  have  passed,  we 
can  readily  imagine  the  appalling  amount  of  waste 
through  mere  failure  to  persevere. 

“  It  therefore  remains  incontrovertible  that  general 
education  is  impossible  where  such  a  system  prevails. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  such  a  country  as  China,  where 
the  per  capita  of  wealth  is  small  and  the  struggle  for 
bare  existence  is  so  tragic. 

“  China  needs  a  phonetic  alphabet  for  the  purpose  of 
unifying  the  nation  and  making  it  homogeneous.  There 
are  many  and  diverse  dialects  in  China  —  dialects  that 
differ  so  essentially  as  almost  to  constitute  different  lan¬ 
guages.  It  is  the  evidence  of  history  that  these  dialects 
will  persevere.  We  can  not  expect  to  see  them  amalga¬ 
mate.  into  a  single  common  vernacular.” 

Then  Professor  Hurlburt  argues  at  length  that  the 
simplification  of  the  language  by  means  of  the  alphabet 
would  mean  greater  diffusion  of  learning,  more  frequent 
and  easier  intercommunication  among  the  people  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  greater  unity  as  a  nation.  Nearly  all-  he  says 
applies  just  as  forcibly  to  the  Koreans,  though  he  con¬ 
cedes  to  them  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  phonetic 
language  and  an  alphabet. 

Doctor  Lee  has  certainly  gained  the  credit  of  being 
the  pioneer  in  this  line  of  work.  It  was  a  task  not  only 
of  labor  to  overcome  difficulties,  but  involved  considerable 
expenditure  on  his  part,  for  he  had  to  pay  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  first  set  of  dies  himself.  Ordinarily  anything 
of  this  kind  is  patented,  but  Doctor  Lee  has  taken  out 
no  papers,  nor  does  he  desire  to  prevent  anybody  from 
making  use  of  what  he  has  accomplished.  It  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  when  one  considers  that  the  nations  which  first 
utilized  printing,  and  which  continued  for  thousands  of 
years  along  well-defined  lines,  are  now  about  to  adapt 
to  their  own  use  the  most  progressive  method  invented 
for  printing.  It  means,  when  once  generally  introduced 
among  them,  an  educational  awakening  that  will  parallel 
the  European  renaissance  that  followed  the  production  of 
books  and  pamphlets  by  the  early  printers  in  Germany 
and  England.  To  be  sure,  these  oriental  nations  have  had 
books  and  writings,  but  these  have  been  for  the  elect. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  people  as  a  whole 
will  be  educated  according  to  the  new  idea,  when  they  will 
have  real  knowledge  of  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
doing,  and  then  will  follow  the  intellectual  and  industrial 
betterment  for  all  classes.  To  assist  in  accomplishing 
this  end  is  the  hope  of  Dr.  David  Lee. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  HOPES. 

F.  Peter  Dunne,  of  Dooley  fame,  once  told  a  story 
about  the  evening  paper  in  which  Mr.  Dooley  first  made 
his  appearance  —  an  ill-fated  sheet  which  the  gods  loved. 
One  day,  just  before  the  end,  a  funeral  passed  the  office 
with  a  band  playing  the  Dead  March  from  “  Saul.”  The 
editor  and  Mr.  Dunne  watched  it  with  emotion  and  fear. 
“  Can  it  be,”  they  whispered,  “  our  subscriber?  ” 


TRAINING  INDUSTRIAL  LEADERS. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  Thomas  Carlyle, 
studying  the  industrial  conditions  of  his  time,  made  a 
revolutionary  utterance.  It  was  an  age  that  exalted  the 
doctrine  of  economic  freedom  for  every  one;  an  employer 
was  free  to  “  hire  ”  and  to  “  fire  ”  when  and  as  he  chose ; 
the  workman  was  free  to  shift  from  one  job  to  another 
as  often  as  he  saw  some  immediate  advantage  ahead  of 
him.  To  that  generation  Carlyle  declared,  “  I  am  for  per¬ 
manence.  Blessed  is  he  that  continueth  where  he  is.” 

Within  the  last  few  decades  many  of  our  industrial 
leaders  have  come  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Carlyle’s  doc¬ 
trine.  Appalled  by  the  expense  and  the  loss  of  efficiency 
caused  by  the  large  annual  “  turnover  ”  of  help,  they  have 
racked  their  brains  for  measures  to  obtain  some  degree 
of  permanence  among  their  force  of  workers.  Particu¬ 
larly  desirable  is  it  in  a  large  industrial  organization  that 
those  who  hold  positions  of  responsibility  should  keep 
them.  If  the  policies  of  the  management  are  to  be  carried 
out  effectively,  they  must  be  intrusted  to  men  trained  in 
the  ways  of  the  company,  and  serving  it  through  loyalty 
as  well  as  for  wages. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  great 
corporation  can  put  this  principle  into  effect  is  found  in 
the  methods  used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  in  choosing  and  training  recruits  for  future  offi¬ 
cers  of  its  mechanical  departments.  It  takes  boys  into 
its  shops  as  apprentices  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Every 
boy  works  under  the  eye  of  a  shop  instructor,  and  from 
him  learns  how  to  do  each  operation  or  take  each  step 
of  the  trade  that  he  has  been  indentured  to  learn.  What 
he  thus  acquires  is  correlated  with  instruction  in  the 
apprentice  schoolroom.  His  progress  is  carefully  watched, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  discover  for  what  sort  of  work 
he  is  naturally  fitted. 

After  a  boy  has  completed  the  journeyman  apprentice 
course  he  has,  if  he  has  shown  qualities  of  leadership, 
an  opportunity  to  receive  further  training  in  the  special 
course  for  graduate  apprentices. 

From  that  group  a  few  are  chosen  to  go  to  large  estab¬ 
lishments  to  study  locomotive  building,  steel-car  construc¬ 
tion  or  the  manufacture  of  air-brake  equipment.  Some 
have  won  scholarships  that  enable  them  to  attend  a  school 
of  engineering. 

The  results  of  the  system  amply  justify  it.  Of  the 
nine  hundred  graduates,  nearly  three-fourths  are  now  in 
the  service  of  the  road.  It  is  building  up  a  force  of  men 
remarkable  for  skill,  resourcefulness  and  loyalty. —  The 
Labor  Digest.  _ 


THIS  IS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  PRINTING 
BUSINESS  ALSO. 

It  is  a  quite  evident  fact,  says  the  Manufacturers’ 
News,  that  a  factory,  to  succeed  in  these  days  of  high 
labor  .  cost,  expensive  material,  government  exactions, 
steadily  mounting  taxes,  war,  high  cost  of  living  and 
rigid  laws,  must  be  up-to-the-minute  in  every  respect  or 
it  will  have  to  drop  out  of  the  procession. 

Time  was  when  a  factory  might  be  installed  in  a  barn¬ 
like  structure,  with  makeshift  machinery,  and  operated 
by  rule-of-thumb,  hit-or-miss  methods  and  achieve  success, 
especially  if  it  were  producing  something  that  the  public 
had  to  have  and  have  it  quickly. 

In  these  days  of  brisk  competition,  a  manufacturing 
plant’s  needs  must  be  housed  in  a  building,  modern,  sani¬ 
tary  and  of  economic  construction,  in  order  to  maintain 
an  unceasing  flow  of  products.  Its  machinery  must  be 
of  the  latest,  most  approved  and  most  economical  type. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  H.  H. 

NOTHER  great  national  convention  has 
passed  into  history,  and  the  contentions 
of  those  who  have  claimed  that  such  events 
should  be  discontinued  during  the  present 
crisis  have  been  disproved  to  the  fullest 
extent.  From  the  expressions  heard  on  all 
sides  and  the  many  resolutions  presented, 
and  which  received  unanimous  approval 
during  the  various  sessions,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority 
of  those  in  attendance  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  left  with  the  determination  to  ren¬ 
der  greater  and  more  effective  service  to  the  nation  and 
to  their  respective  communities.  The  first  official  action 
of  the  convention  was  the  passing  of  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  offered  by  former  president  Lee  J.  Roundtree,  of 
Texas : 

Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President,  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  National  Editorial  Association,  in  annual  convention  assembled, 
desires  to  express  to  you  its  supreme  confidence  and  patriotic  support  in 
the  crisis  of  our  republic,  and  expresses  belief  that  you  will  safely  lead 
our  nation  to  victory  in  the  present  war.  We  urge  every  patriotic  and 
loyal  American  citizen  to  give  you  their  unqualified  support,  pledging 
mutually  “  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor,”  as  the  fore¬ 
fathers  gave  when  the  republic  was  founded.  With  an  abiding  faith  in 
our  great  earthly  destiny  as  a  nation  of  righteousness,  we  look  for  ulti- 

Signed :  Lee  J.  Roundtree,  Texas ;  Homer  Harwood,  Michigan  ;  Ed¬ 
ward  Albright,  Tennessee ;  J.  C.  Brimblecom,  Massachusetts ;  George  E. 
Hosmer,  Colorado. 

It  was  also  evident  that  all  were  determined  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  journalistic  profession  so  that  it  may 
receive  its  proper  recognition  among  the  leading  profes¬ 
sions  of  the  country,  and  to  place  the  newspaper,  espe¬ 
cially  the  country  weekly  and  the  small  city  daily,  which 
are  principally  represented  in  the  association,  on  a  sounder 
business  basis.  As  was  so  well  stated  in  the  annual  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  president,  E.  H.  Tomlinson,  “We  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  just  recompense  for  our  labors,  equal,  for 
instance,  to  that  ordinarily  secured  by  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers  in  the  same  towns.  Not  only  is  it  our 
due,  but  we  must  also  secure  ample  financial  independence 


to  give  our  greatest  possible  service  as  the  mouthpieces 
of  democracy,  working  without  hindrance  and  restriction 
for  the  good  of  humanity,  to  bring  about  universal  peace 
and  abstinence  as  a  basis  for  enlightenment  and  progress.” 

The  convention  proper  was  opened  at  the  West  Hotel, 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  on  Monday  morning,  July  9. 
On  the  way  to  Minneapolis,  however,  a  large  number 
stopped  off  at  Red  Wing  on  Sunday  morning  and  there 
honored  the  founder  and  “  father  ”  of  the  association, 
B.  B.  Herbert,  by  dedicating  a  tablet  which  was  placed 
on  the  building  of  the  Red  Wing  Printing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  morning,  daily  (evening)  and  weekly  Repub¬ 
lican,  established  by  Mr.  Herbert  and  of  which  he  was 
editor  when  he  conceived  the  idea  which  led  to  the  form¬ 
ing  of  the  association.  Services  were  held  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  high  tributes  being  paid  Mr.  Herbert  by  Hon  A.  P. 
Pierce,  mayor  of  Red  Wing;  President  E.  H.  Tomlinson, 
who  spoke  on  “  Why  We  Dedicate  a  Tablet  to  Honor  B.  B. 
Herbert,”  and  Vice-President  H.  C.  Hotaling,  who  spoke 
on  “  Why  Minnesota  and  the  Nation  Love  B.  B.  Herbert.” 
A  large  picture  of  Mr.  Herbert  was  also  presented  to  the 
city  by  Dr.  George  A.  Hubbell,  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  University,  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee.  Jens 
K.  Grondahl,  the  present  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Republican,  took  charge  of  the  services. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  was  opened  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  with  a  stirring  invocation  by  Mr.  Herbert. 
Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  L.  F.  Blyler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Conventions  and  Publicity  of 
the  Civic  and  Commerce  Association;  Hon.  J.  A.  A.  Burn- 
quist,  governor  of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Van  Lear, 
mayor  of  Minneapolis,  and  Fred  Hadley,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association.  In  the  absence  of  Past 
President  John  Clyde  Oswald,  of  New  York,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  colors,  being  a  member  of  the  first  battery 
of  the  Veteran  Artillery  Corps,  President  Tomlinson  called 
upon  Guy  U.  Hardy,  of  Canon  City,  Colorado,  to  respond 
to  the  addresses  of  welcome.  Vice-President  Hotaling  then 
took  the  chair  and  introduced  President  Tomlinson,  who' 
delivered  his  annual  address,  which  is  reproduced  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  An  address  on  “  The  Press  and  the 
School,”  by  Dr.  George  A.  Hubbell,  concluded  the  first 
session. 
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Delegates  and  visitors  at  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  where  they  stopped  to 
dedicate  a  tablet  in  honor  of  B.  B.  Herbert,  the  founder  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association.  “  Father  ”  Herbert  is  standing  by  the  telegraph 
pole,  and  the  tablet  dedicated  in  his  honor  is  seen  on  the  building 
near  the  center.  The  Auditorium,  in  which  the  services  were  held, 
is  at  the  extreme  right. 

Monday  afternoon  was  given  over  to  sightseeing,  a  trip 
being  made  to  Minnehaha  Falls  and  from  there  to  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kirkwood,  of  the  College  of  Journalism,  and  his 
associates  had  arranged  a  most  interesting  program  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  visitors,  -during  the  course  of 
which  they  were  shown  something  of  the  effective  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  college  for  the  improvement  of 
the  rural  communities. 

Other  sessions  were  held  on  Tuesday  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  Wednesday  morning  and  evening,  and  Thursday 
morning.  The  afternoons,  and  also  Friday  and  Saturday, 
were  given  over  to  sightseeing  trips  throughout  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  different  sessions  were  S.  G. 
Goldthwaite,  president  of  the  Iowa  Press  Association,  who 
spoke  on  “The  Value  of  a  Field  Secretary”;  Bess  M. 
Wilson,  of  the  Redwood  Gazette,  Redwood  Falls,  Minne¬ 
sota,  on  “From  a  Woman’s  Point  of  View”;  W.  W. 
Aikens,  of  the  Star,  Franklin,  Indiana,  on  “  Some  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Success  of  a  Country  Daily  ” ;  Frank  B.  White, 
managing  director  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  “  Greetings  from  Kindred  Organizations  ” ; 
J.  C.  Brimblecom,  of  the  Graphic,  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
on  “Issuing  a  Successful  Suburban  Weekly”;  Mrs.  Pearl 
Cashell  Jackson,  of  the  Texas  Women’s  Press  Association, 
who  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross;  H.  H.  Bliss,  of 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  on  “  Getting  Advertising  Through 
the  Wisconsin  Daily  League.” 

The  address  of  Mr.  Bliss  brought  forth  the  following 
statement  from  President  Tomlinson,  which  should  receive 
the  earnest  consideration  of  all  publishers :  “  If  you  guar¬ 
antee  your  circulation;  if  you  have  a  special  representa¬ 
tive;  if  you  cooperate  with  other  publishers,  you  will  be 
able  to  secure  advertising,  and  will  be  able  to  secure  an 
increase  in  rates  and  also  a  proper  remuneration  for  your 
services.” 


G.  L.  Caswell,  field  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spoke  on  “A  Field  Secretary’s  Observations,” 
telling  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  his 
organization  and  of  the  saving  that  has  been  made  for 
members  through  cooperation.  Prof.  W.  P.  Kirkwood, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  “  What  Schools  of  Journalism  Have  Accomplished  and 
Should  Accomplish,”  extracts  from  which  appear  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  O.  M.  Levang,  of  Lanesboro,  Minne¬ 
sota,  spoke  on  “Political  Advertising:  What  Can  We  Do 
About  It?”;  Erwin  C.  Funk,  of  the  Rogers  Democrat, 
Rogers,  Arkansas,  on  “  Editorial  Preparedness.”  C.  M. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  National  Federation  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Dealers’  Association,  gave  some  good  points 
on  “  Working  Together  Along  Community-Building  Lines.” 
F.  0.  Edgecombe,  of  Geneva,  Nebraska,  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  person,  sent  his  paper  on  “  For  a  Field  Secretary,” 
which  was  read  by  E.  H.  Childress,  of  Fairfield,  Illinois. 
J.  Roy  Williams,  of  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  sent  his  paper 
on  “  Finding  the  Cost  for  the  Ordinary  Newspaper  Office.” 
This  was  read  by  E.  S.  Bronson,  of  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  “  Getting  General  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  N.  A.  Huse,  vice-president  of  the  American  Press 
Association,  told  the  assembled  editors  that  if  they  did 
not  give  away  their  stock  in  trade  they  would  get  paid  for 
advertising  liberty  bonds,  boosting  bigger  acreages,  food 
conservation,  and  everything  else  the  Government  wants 
urged  upon  the  people  at  this  time  in  order  to  promote 
the  war.  “  Canada  now  is  advertising  for  a  bigger  crop 
in  1918  and  paying  for  the  advertising,  too,  while  we 
have  hardly  finished  running  free  copy  and  free  plate  for 
the  1917  crop,”  said  Mr.  Huse.  “  Why  should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  commandeer  the  newspaper’s  commodity  —  its  space 
—  any  more  than  it  should  commandeer  the  steel  and  cop¬ 
per  it  needs  to  properly  prosecute  the  war. 

“  Politicians  down  in  Washington  have  had  free  space 
for  political  advertising  for  so  long  that  now,  in  their  high 
positions,  they  still  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  pay  you 
men  for  what  they  think  they  can  get  for  nothing  —  space. 
The  Government  ought  to  pay  for  maintaining  the  Red 
Cross,  just  as  it  pays  for  shells,  guns,  etc.  It  is  just  as 
much  a  war  need.  Country  newspaper  men  are  too  easy; 
also  they  are  unbusinesslike.  When  they  get  over  those 
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two  conditions,  instead  of  running  box  stories  on  their 
front  pages  every  issue  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  they  will  receive  regular  advertising  rates 
for  their  service,  just  as  sellers  of  other  merchandise  to 
the  Government  do,  and,  like  the  rest,  show  their  patriot¬ 
ism  by  buying  more  liberty  bonds.” 

Laurence  A.  Rossman,  of  the  Herald-Review,  Grand 
Rapids,  Minnesota,  speaking  on  “  The  School  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Man,”  emphasized  the  fact  that  “  the  better  business 
man  a  publisher  is  the  better  editor  he  can  be.  The  old 
idea  that  anybody  who  can  set  type  and  write  a  story  can 
be  a  successful  editor  is  past.  These  are  important,  but 


of  service.  To  bring  about  greatly  needed  improvement 
in  rates,  the  Advertising  Committee  has  been  at  work  the 
past  year,  and  will  extend  its  work  during  the  coming  year 
to  all  state  and  district  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
having  its  schedule  accorded  general  recognition.” 

The  complete  report  of  this  committee  was  issued  in 
printed  form,  and  was  given  in  full,  with  comments,  in 
the  newspaper  department  of  our  June  issue,  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son  being  editor  of  that  department. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  through  its  chairman, 
George  E.  Hosmer,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  presented  a 
lengthy  report,  covering  in  detail  the  work  done  during 


it  is  more  important  that  an  editor  have  personality  and 
leadership  that  will  give  him  power  to  build  up  citizen¬ 
ship.  More  important  still,  he  must  have  sympathy  to 
give  him  interest  in  building  up  this  citizenship. 

“  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  have  business  ability. 
He  has  no  big  corporations  to  endow  his  undertaking,  no 
taxes  are  levied  for  his  support.  He  has  something  to  sell, 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  success  with  which  he  can 
sell  it  will  his  success  in  his  work  of  leadership  be  meas¬ 
ured.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  press  to 
be  governed  by  business  interests.  I  believe  it  is  just  as 
wrong  for  an  editor  to  be  controlled  by  petty  beliefs  and 
prejudices.” 

“  Country  Correspondence,  a  Means  of  Securing  and 
Holding  Circulation,”  the  subject  assigned  Charles  F. 
Hackett,  publisher  of  the  New  Era,  Parker,  South  Dakota, 
brought  forth  the  warning  that,  in  fairness  to  their  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  rural  subscribers,  country  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  must  glean  the  country  field  for  news  every  bit  as 
faithfully  as  they  do  the  home  town.  Neglect  of  this  im¬ 
portant  feature  can  only  result  in  ultimate  failure. 

In  reading  the  report  of  the  Advertising  Committee, 
the  chairman,  J.  C.  Morrison,  of  Morris,  Minnesota,  stated 
that  “  every  speaker  who  had  said  anything  about  the 
development  of  foreign  advertising  dwelt  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  wide-reaching  reform  in  the  matter  of  advertising 
rates.  Rates  must  be  compensatory,  they  must  be  fair 
to  the  advertiser  and  publisher,  they  must  be  dependable, 
and  they  should  be  reasonably  uniform  for  similar  kinds 


the  past  year.  The  print-paper  situation  occupied  the 
larger  part  of  the  report,  as  the  committee  has  been 
forced  to  give  practically  all  of  its  attention  to  that  work. 
Following  the  report,  Mr.  Hosmer  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  received  unanimous  approval: 

Whereas,  For  the  past  eighteen  months  there  has  been  a  determined 
and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  print-paper  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  to  create  a  panic  market  for  print  paper,  and 

Whereas,  For  several  months  they  have  succeeded  in  making  the  pub¬ 
lishers  believe  that  there  was  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  prices  they  were  charging,  but  during  the  past  seven  or  eight 
months  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  by  your  Legislative  Committee  that  there 
was,  and  is,  no  good  reason  for  the  large  advances  made,  as  the  Trade 
Commission  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  had  been  but  very  slight 
increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacture;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Editorial  Association,  in  convention 
assembled  at  Minneapolis,  calls  upon  Congress  to  pass  legislation  imme¬ 
diately  that  will  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  power  to  fix  prices 
and  operate  the  mills  and  distribute  the  print-paper  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  the  present  war,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Trade  Commission  in  its  report  to  Congress. 
And,  further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  arrangements  be  made  with  the  Canadian  Government 
so  that  the  print-paper  manufactured  in  Canada  and  shipped  into  this 
country  shall  also  be  handled  by  the  Trade  Commission,  in  order  that  all 
the  publishers  of  the  United  States  may  be  provided  with  sufficient  paper 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

A  home  to  which  newspaper  writers  and  editors  may 
retire  when  it  comes  time  for  them  to  lay  down  their  pens, 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  association  for  some  time  past, 
and  this  will  undoubtedly  be  made  a  reality  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  committee  which  has  had  this  work  in 
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charge  had  arranged  for  a  number  of  stereopticon  views 
and  moving  pictures  showing  beautiful  spots  among  the 
Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota  which  are  available  for  such 
a  home.  The  State  of  Texas  has  also  invited  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  consider  a  location  in  that  State.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  committee 
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with  instructions  to  promulgate  the  plan  and  present  a 
complete  report  of  its  progress  at  the  next  convention. 
Several  wealthy  retired  newspaper  men  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  bequeath  money  to  such  an  institution, 
and  offers  of  real  estate  and  buildings  have  been  made. 

The  proposed  extra  tax  of  five  per  cent  upon  the  prof¬ 
its  of  newspapers  called  forth  considerable  discussion, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution, 
presented  by  E.  S.  Bronson,  of  El  Reno,  Oklahoma : 

Whereas,  The  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  in  this  time  of  stress 
and  war,  have  devoted  themselves  unselfishly  to  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  not  only  exercised  great  care  in  imposing  a  voluntary 

being  made  public,  but  have  devoted  much  valuable  space  and  time  to 

therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
feel  it  to  be  an  injustice  and  a  discrimination  to  impose  an  extra  tax  of 
five  per  cent  on  the  profits  of  newspapers,  and  we  earnestly  urge  upon 
Congress  the  elimination  of  this  feature  of  the  war  revenue  bill. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  Herbert  C.  Hotaling, 
of  Mapleton,  Minnesota,  being  chosen  as  president  for  the 
coming  year;  Guy  U.  Hardy,  of  Canon  City,  Colorado, 
vice-president;  George  Schlosser,  of  Watertown,  South 
Dakota,  secretary;  Byron  W.  Cain,  of  Belle  Plain,  Texas, 
treasurer.  Executive  Board:  E.  A.  Albright,  of  Gallatin, 
Tennessee;  G.  L.  Caswell,  of  Denison,  Iowa;  A.  B.  Brag- 
don,  of  Monroe,  Michigan;  E.  L.  Peterson,  of  Dickinson, 
North  Dakota;  D.  Lamada,  of  Williamsport,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  H.  H.  Bliss,  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Selecting  the  place  for  the  next  convention  brought 
out  considerable  rivalry  among  the  various  contestants, 
about  eighteen  cities  extending  invitations.  The  contest 
was  narrowed  down  to  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas;  Miami,  Florida;  Detroit,  Michigan;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  the  honors  finally 
being  carried  off  by  the  Arkansas  delegation,  which  had 
put  up  a  hard  fight  throughout  the  entire  convention, 
bringing  the  governor  of  their  State,  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Brough,  to  aid  them  in  presenting  their  claims. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT 
TOMLINSON  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDITO¬ 
RIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

N  the  call  for  this  convention  you  will 
remember  I  said:  “  The  press  is  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  enlightenment,  of  progress,  of 
liberty.  To  strengthen  and  conserve  it  is 
to  serve  humanity  in  a  great  and  enduring 
way.  Help  with  the  development  of  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  you  will  aid  the 
worldwide  spread  of  democracy.  It  is  a  day  of  great 
opportunities,  of  possibilities  beyond  our  ken.  Let  us 
fully  prepare  ourselves  to  do  our  part  to  make  them  actu¬ 
alities.  Our  nation  calls  us  to  service.  Let  us  give  it  our 
greatest  service.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty.” 

I  repeat  this  “  Call  to  Service,”  as  I  termed  it,  as  a 
basis  for  the  thoughts  I  would  bring  to  you  to-day. 

With  the  close  of  the  great  war  now  raging  will  begin 
a  new  world  era,  with  the  people  enthroned  wherever 
hitherto  has  reigned  a  Czar  or  Kaiser.  For  this  unequiv¬ 
ocal  assertion  I  neither  make  apology  nor  take  your  time 
for  argument.  We  can  not  yet  tell  when  the  conflict  will 
cease,  but  ever  since  our  country’s  entrance  into  the  war 
we  have  known  there  is  but  one  way,  sooner  or  later,  for 
it  to  end.  .  .  . 

It  is  fitting  and  desirable  that  we  should  now  be  pre¬ 
paring  to  solve  the  new  problems  that  will  surely  con¬ 
front  us  with  the  return  of  peace.  The  duty  will  devolve 
upon  the  United  States,  as  the  oldest  and  greatest  of 
republics,  not  only  to  continue  working  out  its  own  des¬ 
tiny,  but  also  to  take  up  the  greater  task  of  guiding  aright 
the  struggling,  inexperienced  democracies  which  are 
finding  their  life  in  the  wrack  of  war,  their  people  —  not 
surprisingly  —  confused  in  their  thinking  and  unable  to 
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distinguish  between  the  unbearable  exactions  of  despotism 
and  the  necessary  restraints  of  orderly  society,  indulging 
in  orgies  of  riotous  excesses  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty. 

People  to  be  true  to  themselves  must  be  true  to  their 
opportunities,  so  we  in  America  can  not,  even  if  we  would, 
escape  leadership  of  the  democracies  of  the  world  except 
by  being  false  to  our  better  selves  and  to  our  God. 

What  does  this  mean  for  newspaper  publishers? 

It  means  service  of  the  highest  type.  Newspapers  are 
indispensable  to  democracies.  Although  it  is  not  always 
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admitted,  the  people  to  rule  wisely  and  maintain  their 
rule  must  have  more  than  the  education  of  the  schools, 
more  than  the  guidance  of  the  chtirch  and  the  leadership 
of  the  rostrum.  They  must  have  the  light  and  knowledge 
coming  only  through  an  unshackled,  fearless  press. 

In  the  past  a  great  but  imperfect  service  has  been  done 
to  humanity  by  the  papers  of  America.  The  service  has 
been  uncertain  and  has  sometimes  been  lacking  in  power, 
due  to  our  failure  to  possess  the  hold  on  our  communities 
we  should  have  obtained. 

We  must,  with  the  future’s  greater  need,  become  as  a 
body  ready  and  able  to  warn  the  people  of  the  forces  of 


darkness  that  would  be  their  undoing.  We  must  be  ready 
and  able  to  aid  and  lead  them  in  upholding  the  forces  of 
righteousness.  Above  all,  we  must  help  to  raise  the  ideals 
of  the  masses  to  the  heights  which  will  assure  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  democracies  and  the  onsweep  of  humanity. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  put  our  own  houses  in  order 
for  the  fullest  participation  in  the  service,  which  requires 
particularly  the  power  to  serve.  The  desire  to  serve  is 
inherent,  but  to  right  wrongs  and  uphold  the  weak 
requires  that  we  be  free  from  fear  of  vengeance  of  evil 
powers,  even  though  exerted  from  the  halls  of  Congress, 
and  that  we  have  our  business  on  a  basis  that  will  give  us 
the  respect  of  the  public  and  absolute  independence  of  any 
sinister  influence  that  seeks  to  control  our  editorial  pages. 

We  are  entitled  to  a  just  recompense  for  our  labors, 
equal,  for  instance,  to  that  ordinarily  secured  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  merchants  and  bankers  in  the  same  towns.  Not  only 
is  it  our  due,  but  also  must  we  secure  ample  financial 
independence  to  give  our  greatest  possible  service  as  the 
mouthpieces  of  democracy,  working  without  hindrance  and 
restriction  for  the  good  of  humanity,  to  bring  about  uni¬ 
versal  peace  and  abstinence  as  a  basis  for  enlightenment 
and  progress.  .  .  . 

My  vision  of  the  future  for  America  shows  no  bodies 
of  people  detached  by  their  occupation  in  thought  and 
deed  from  others  of  their  section,  but  the  carrying  out 


of  the  ideal  conditions,  already  shaping  in  many  parts 
of  the  land,  of  communities  of  people,  all  thinking,  devel¬ 
oping  together,  building  up,  through  each  other’s  aid, 
the  same  ideals;  in  thought  and  action  one  and  insep¬ 
arable;  free  and  equal,  but  each  attaining  in  competence 
and  distinction  according  to  his  own  ability,  his  own  per¬ 
severance  and  his  own  desires. 

For  each  community  there  must  be  a  community  cen¬ 
ter  where  will  be  grouped  its  educational,  religious  and 
business  interests.  I  see  each  community  moving  for¬ 
ward  as  a  whole,  its  agricultural,  industrial,  business  and 
professional  life  blending  together  for  its  own  upbuilding 


and  its  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Each  will  be  one  of  combinations  of  communities,  forming 
metropolitan  centers,  working  out,  as  a  whole,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  national  existence. 

To  bring  this  about  one  essential  is  the  business  well¬ 
being  of  all  its  factors.  To  weld  together  and  give  force 
and  power  to  community  life  is  required  the  home  paper 
with  the  publisher  at  the  head  of  the  group  of  community 
leaders,  a  successful  business  man  able  to  give  largely 
of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  furtherance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  while  metropolitan  districts  will  be  served  in 
the  same  way  by  metropolitan  papers.  The  same  will  be 
true  as  to  community  and  metropolitan  merchants.  There 
should  be,  and  in  time  I  believe  will  be,  little  more  rivalry 
between  the  home  and  metropolitan  paper  or  between  the 
small-town  merchant  and  the  big  department  store  than 
between  high  schools  and  great  universities.  Each  will 
have  its  own  sphere  of  usefulness  and  will  supplement 
the  other. 

While  the  cross-roads  general  store  and  postoffice  can 
readily  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  discard  in  these  days 
of  autos  and  rural  mail  deliveries,  flourishing  community 
centers,  such  as  the  usual  county  seat  or  other  centrally 
located  rural  towns,  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  In  preserving  and  strengthening  these  centers 
by  helping  at  their  weak  point  and  reviving  their  mer- 
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chandising  interests,  we  will  be  doing  a  great  service  to 
the  public  while  substantially  helping  ourselves.  Anti¬ 
quated  merchandising  methods  are  permitting  too  much 
trade  to  go  to  big  towns  and  mail-order  houses  that  should 
be  kept  at  home.  We  know  this  weakness  exists.  It  is  our 
concern.  We  must  find  and  apply  the  remedy. 

That  remedy,  as  has  been  discovered  in  other  very 
similar  cases,  is  special  education  and  training  to  fit  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  clerks  for  modern  methods  of  tackling 
modern  problems.  Years  ago  commercial  courses,  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  bookkeeping,  were  established  in  our  school 
curriculum,  but  since  then  progress  in  the  study  of  mer¬ 
chandising  has  lagged  and  the  old-time  course  is  inad¬ 
equate.  In  the  meantime,  our  schools  have  taken  up 
agricultural  and  domestic  science,  industrial  training,  the 
art  of  printing,  all  in  a  modern  way.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  science  of  merchandising.  We  should  see  that 
all  interested  get  back  of  a  movement  to  this  end. 

The  lure  of  the  mail-order  house  catalogue,  with  its 
tempting  prices  and  enticing  pictures,  but  inadequate 
description  and  attending  uncertainties  in  ordering,  can 
be  successfully  met  when  merchants  and  clerks  have  been 
taught  the  art  of  advertising  and  to  make  full  use  of 
their  home  papers;  when  they  have  learned  how  to  con¬ 
duct  selling  campaigns  and  how  to  display  and  demon¬ 
strate  goods;  how  to  win  and  hold  good-will  and  how  to 
give  real  service.  With  such  education  the  mail-order 
house  will  soon  become  a  bogey  of  the  past. 

Those  publishers  who  are  able  to  help  their  fellow 
business  men  to  a  better  knowledge  of  advertising  and 
other  modern  merchandising  methods  are  doing  a  great 
and  profitable  educational  work,  but  it  must  be  made  more 
general  and  thorough  if  we  would  reap  the  rich  rewards 
awaiting  us. 

The  bringing  about  of  improved  conditions  which  will 
increase  the  volume  of  our  advertising  and  the  bettering 
of  our  business  methods  are  but  two  forms  of  endeavor 
which  can  profitably  claim  our  attention  as  an  associa¬ 
tion.  These  and  others  require  a  stronger  and  more  com¬ 
plete  organization  for  their  sure  working  out. 

The  year  that  is  ending  has  been  one  of  high  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  association,  and  of  considerable  accom¬ 
plishment.  We  have  tested  both  its  ability  to  do  and  its 
limitations  without  a  more  effective  and  fuller  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  publishers  and  an  adequate  fund  for  neces¬ 
sary  expenses. 

I  feel  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  $25,000,000  has 
this  year  been  saved  in  print-paper  bills  as  the  result  of 
the  fight  made  at  Washington  by  the  Association’s  legis¬ 
lative  committee  with  the  help  of  affiliated  associations. 
It  was  done  without  any  regular  fund  on  which  to  draw. 
The  small  amount  secured  by  solicitation  soon  became 
exhausted,  and  when  Congress  seemingly  singled  out 
the  publishers  to  burden  with  a  tax  of  a  character  to  be 
imposed  on  no  other  body  of  business  people,  the  officers 
were  without  financial  resources  and  could  do  no  more 
than  file  a  protest  against  the  rank  injustice  proposed 
—  an  injustice  made  all  the  more  flagrant  through  the 
fact  that  the  publishers,  in  addition  to  paying  taxes  such 
as  all  others  were  paying,  have  rendered  a  service  in  pro¬ 
moting  government  projects  that  was  indispensable  and 
that  newspapers  alone  could  give.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
received  an  acknowledgment  from  the  Government  of  the 
value  of  this  work,  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  We  must  be 
dealt  with  fairly.  This  war  is  a  burden  to  us  financially. 
We  furnish  the  Government  what  it  most  needs  without 
cost  to  it,  while  for  all  else  it  has  to  have  it  pays  big 
prices,  yet  we  alone  were  picked  out  for  a  super-tax. 


Something  is  wrong  somewhere  that  such  a  proposition 
could  even  be  considered. 

As  with  our  legislative  committee,  so  with  our  adver¬ 
tising  committee.  It  has  developed,  with  little  expense, 
a  plan  that  promises  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  securing  to  the  home  papers  the 
national  advertising  that  would  flow  to  them  if  placing 
it  could  be  done  more  satisfactorily  and  readily.  Millions 
of  dollars  of  business  is  involved  (thousands  to  each  of 
us),  but  the  plan  will  not  work  out  of  itself.  Given, 
however,  an  organization  such  as  we  should  develop  and 
funds  sufficient  for  such  a  bureau  (on  a  smaller  scale) 
as  that  which  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  created  to  help  metropolitan  papers  solve  their 
national  advertising  problems,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  returns  will  be  a  hundredfold. 

The  advertising  agencies  have  recently  formed  a 
national  organization.  Representatives  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  should  arrange  to  confer  with  representatives  of 
theirs  to  iron  out  the  wrinkles  that  bother  us  and  pave 
the  way  to  a  greater  volume  of  advertising  to  our  mutual 
advantage.  The  better  understanding  that  would  be  sure 
to  result  would  alone  warrant  the  effort. 

To  help  bring  about  a  better  business  era  for  news¬ 
papers,  great  and  small,  publishers  need  to  study  out  and 
come  to  a  clearer,  fuller  knowledge  of  the  cost  and  proper 
charge  for  advertising  space.  The  start  toward  the  rid¬ 
dance  of  existing  incongruities  which  was  made  by  the 
association’s  advertising  committee  I  expect  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects. 

Moreover,  just  as  we  need  a  more  definite  conception 
of  the  value  of  our  advertising  space,  so  we  must  come 
to  a  more  definite  conception  of  what  is  news  and  what 
is  advertising.  There  exists  not  only  too  manifest  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous  to  use  the  news¬ 
papers  as  a  soft  thing,  but  there  is  on  the  part  of  the 
public  a  dense  ignorance  on  the  subject  from  which  we 
suffer.  We  can  neither  blame  the  public  nor  enlighten  it 
until  we  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  dividing 
line  which  will  be  generally  accepted  and  applied  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  We  can  not  be  convincing,  either,  as  to  what 
rates  are  reasonable  or  what  matter  should  be  paid  for 
as  advertising,  instead  of  being  welcomed  as  news,  until 
we  agree  as  to  a  standard  basis  for  both. 

While  you,  my  fellow  publishers,  may  feel  that  some 
of  these  proposals  are  too  revolutionary  or  are  too  vast 
an  undertaking  for  us  to  consider,  I  feel,  myself,  that 
nothing  I  have  outlined  is  chimerical  or  impractical.  In 
this  age,  in  America,  for  newspaper  people,  I  am  sure 
that  all  which  is  desirable  is  possible.  We  require  but 
the  needed  faith  and  works  equal  to  our  faith.  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  men  and 
women  of  this  convention,  that  you  are  willing  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  and  blaze  the  trail  to 
better  things  for  yourselves  and  brethren  of  the  press, 
through  whose  well-being  we  can  look  for  the  betterment 
of  the  race. 

We  can  not  do  less  than  our  full  duty,  though  some¬ 
times  we  feel  the  lack  of  the  encouragement  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  public  praise.  I  have  the  conviction  that  the  day 
is  coming  when  the  press  will  receive  full  and  ample  rec¬ 
ognition  and  reward  for  its  great  services  from  the  people, 
whose  liberty  and  enlightenment  depend  upon  it  in  such 
large  measure.  With  or  without  reward,  however,  we 
must  not  falter.  We  have  to  sustain  us  the  consciousness 
that  unobtrusively  we  are  playing  an  unequaled  part  in 
shaping  the  world’s  history  and  in  working  out  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  mankind. 
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A  LOST  ART  IN  TYPESETTING. 

BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 


EADER,  do  you  remember  when  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  in  your  newspaper  were 
the  only  illustrated  feature  in  the  paper? 
When  the  same  little  two-story,  gable-roofed 
house  was  used  in  every  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisement?  If  you  do  not,  you  are  not  a 
real  old-timer.  When  the  writer  was  a  boy, 
in  “  Ole  Virginny,  befo’  de  wah,”  these  were 
the  first  illustrations  he  saw.  He  can  still  recall  the  little 
paddle-wheel  steamer  that  pictured  all  sailings  and  the 
rakish  stove-pipe  hat  that  advertised  the  hatter,  as  well 
as  the  high-spirited  horse  that  told  when  there  was  any  old 


the  "Modern  style  of  poetry. 


in  manipulating  these  types.  Bent  rules  and  wedges  of 
cardboard  helped  out,  but  it  was  then  stereotyped  in  the 
flat  casting-box  to  get  the  cast  that  was  locked  in  the 
form  for  restereotyping.  Our  reproduction  of  it  is  several 


An  Evergreen  Tree. 


tains  3,566,480 
letters  810,697 
words,  31,175  verSo3. 

1,189  chapters,  and  60 
books.  The  longest  chap¬ 
ter  Is  the  119th  Psalm;  tho 
shortest  and  middle  chapter 
the  117th  -Psalm.  The  middle 
verse  is  the  8th  of  the  118th  Psalm. 

The  longest  name  is  in  the  8th  chap¬ 
ter  of  Isaiah.  The  word  “and”  occurs 
46,657  times;  the  word  “Lord”  1,855 
times.  The  37th  chapter  of  Isaiah  and 
19th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings  itro 
alike.  The  longost  verse  is  the  9th 
of  the  8th  chapter  of  Esther;  the 
shortest  verso  is  the  35th  of 
the  11th  chapter  of 
John.  In 
the  21st 

of  the  7th 
chapter  of  Ezra 
is  all  the  alphabet  but 
“j.”  The  name  of  our  God 
is  not  mentioned  once  iu  tho 
book  of  Esther.  It  contains 
Knowledge,  Wisdom,  Holiness  and  Lots. 


Used  as  a  Christmas  Tree. 

“  removes  ”  from  the  original  type.  But  the  typesetting 
machine  came  along  and  destroyed  such  artistry  in  types. 
It  is  a  way  machinery  has,  to  destroy  art  wherever  it  enters. 


Reads  Like  a  Drill  Lesson. 


nag  or  even  a  mule  for  sale.  That  little  stereotyped  horse 
looked  as  if  he  could  get  a  move  on,  and  he  may  be  running 
in  some  papers  yet. 

Forty-four  years  ago  the  first  daily  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world  came,  the  New  York  Daily  Graphic, 
which  proved  that  events  of  the  day  could  he  illustrated. 
The  country  paper  was  not  to  be  outdone,  and  it  was  in 
those  days  that  one  of  them  ran  a  portrait  of  Lydia  Pink- 
ham  to  illustrate  the  obituary  of  the  Queen  of  Greece.  It 
was  then,  also,  that  a  New  York  daily  had  a  number  of 
single-column  stock  cuts  of  shootings,  fires,  explosions,  etc., 
engraved  in  type-metal,  and  used  them  over  and  over  to 
illustrate  the  news  of  the  day,  taking  the  idea  evidently 
from  the  illustrated  advertisements  mentioned  above. 

The  desire  for  pictorial  embellishment  being  always  with 
us,  the  compositor  tried  his  hand  at  making  the  types  into 
pictures,  and  wonderful  were  the  stunts  he  did.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  type-pictures  utilized  two  verses  of  a  poem 
by  “  Bob  ”  Burdette,  showing  the  old  and  the  new  style  of 
hats.  Every  compositor  will  appreciate  the  skill  required 


A.  Change  of  Style. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Ennuirer. 


R.  J.  Burdette 


Styles  Have  Changed  Since  Then. 

Still  there  is  room  for  type  illustrations  to-day,  and  these 
examples  shown  here  —  reproductions  from  old  newspaper 
clippings  ■ —  may  stimulate  some  young  printers  to  take 
it  up  and  prove  they  are  as  skilful  as  their  daddies  were. 
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By  John  J.  Pleger,  Author  of  “  Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches.” 
Copyright,  1917,  by  John  J.  Pleger. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  make  printers  better  acquainted  with  the  foundation  principles  of  good  bookbinding.  Inquiries  of 
general  interest  regarding  bookbinding  will  be  answered  and  subjoined  to  these  articles.  Specific  information  can  be  arranged  for  by 
addressing  Mr.  Pleger,  care  of  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Temporary  Loose-Leaf  Covers. 

A  Texas  printer  writes:  “We  have  a  customer  who 
requires  a  loose-leaf  binder  file  and  we  have  recommended 

the -  ring  binder,  but,  as  he  uses  twenty  to  fifty  at 

a  time,  he  feels  that  it  is  too  expensive  and  requests  us 
to  make  him  a  cheap  binder.  The  sheets  when  filed  are 
consulted  only  about  a.  dozen  times  a  year,  so  it  is  quite 
possible  that  string  or  a  paper  fastener  could  be  used  to 
hold  them  together.  Kindly  describe  the  simplest  canvas 
binder  made  of  pressboard  and  we  will  try  to  make  them 
ourselves.” 

Answer. —  The  ring  binder  has  many  advantages  which 
the  cheaper  binders,  in  which  string,  cord,  tape  or  paper 
fasteners  are  used  to  hold  the  sheets  together,  do  not 
possess.  Frequently,  however,  there  are  demands  for  a 
cheap  cover  in  which  sheets  can  be  preserved,  but  with¬ 
out  the  mechanical  contrivance,  which  adds  considerably 
to  the  cost.  These  can  be  made  from  binders’  boards, 
with  drilling  or  book  cloth  for  the  covering  material. 
Cut  the  binders’  board  about  %  inch  larger  than  the  width 
and  %  inch  larger  than  the  length  of  the  sheet  to  be 
used.  Then  cut  a  strip  %  inch  wide  off  the  width  for  the 
hinge.  Punch  three  holes  about  A  inch  in  diameter,  one 
in  the  center  and  the  other  two  about  1%  inches  from 


E  —  Back  lining.  F  —  Paper  lining. 

the  head  and  tail.  Measure  the  thickness  of  the  paper 
to  be  inserted  in  the  cover,  and  set  the  case  gage  the 
exact  width.  Cut  the  covering  material  large  enough 
to  permit  a  %-inch  turn-in  on  the  fore  edge,  head  and 
tail.  Then  glue  or  paste  the  covering  material,  and  lay 
on  the  left  board  %  inch  from  the  edges.  Next,  lay  the 
hinge  strip  %  inch  from  that  board,  and  the  case  gage 


even  with  the  head  and  side  edge  of  the  hinge.  The  right 
side  hinge  is  laid  close  to  the  gage  and  the  board  %  inch 
from  its  edge.  Then  cut  off  the  corners  so  as  to  permit 
a  neat  turn-in  on  the  corners,  the  cut  portion  being  a 
triangular  piece,  %  inch  on  each  side,  measured  from 
the  corner  of  the  board.  Turn  in  the  ends  over  the  edges 
of  the  boards  and  rub  down.  When  dry,  cut  a  piece  of 
the  same  covering  material  %  inch  less  than  the  length 
of  the  boards  and  wide  enough  to  extend  %  inch  on  both 
boards,  covering  the  hinges.  Now,  glue,  lay  it  on,  and 
rub  down  in  the  open  spaces  between  the  boards.  Then 
cut  the  inside  paper  lining  %  inch  smaller  than  the  board, 
glue  or  paste  it,  lay  on  so  as  to  equalize  the  squares  and 
rub  down.  Put  the  cover  between  pulp  or  straw  boards 
and  leave  until  dry.  The  covering  material  can  then  be 
removed  from  the  holes  in  the  hinges  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  punching  of  the  covers  can  be  done  after  the  work  is 
completed  and  when  the  binders’  board  is  not  too  thick 
to  permit  the  punching  of  both  boards  at  one  operation. 

Canvas  Jackets  for  Blank  or  Account  Books. 

An  Oregon  bookbinder  writes:  “We  are  frequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  canvas  covers  for  books  which  are  designed 
to  last  only  a  year  and  then  filed  away  for  reference. 
This  seems  like  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  because  the 
binding  is  usually  of  a  substantial  kind  and  will  outlast 
its  requirements.  We  will  thank  you  for  your  opinion  as 
to  what  styles  of  binding  require  extra  covering  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  binding.  We  make  our  covers  on  the  books  after 
the  binding  and  finishing  has  been  completed.  Is  this  the 
up-to-date  method  employed  in  large  establishments  or 
is  there  a  more  expeditious  way?  ” 

Answer. —  Books  bound  in  full  cowhide  extra  hubs, 
full  cowhide  ends  and  hubs,  full  sheep  (fleshers)  cow¬ 
hide  ends  and  hubs,  or  three-quarter-bound  style,  that  are 
required  to  last  a  number  of  years,  should  have  a  canvas 
jacket,  which,  when  worn,  may  be  renewed  and  thus  pre¬ 
serve  the  binding.  This  jacket  is  a  protection  to  the 
binding  and,  needless  to  say,  is  very  desirable  for  per¬ 
manent  records.  Books  bound  in  the  above  styles  which 
are  designed  to  last  a  year  or  less  do  not  need  a  canvas 
jacket.  Half-bound  account  books  do  not  require  a  jacket 
because,  where  a  better  binding  is  necessary,  the  next 
step  is  in  a  full  canvas  cover,  either  loose  or  spring  back, 
or  a  three-quarter-bound  style.  A  canvas  jacket  should 
not  be  made  entirely  on  the  book,  much  less  the  lettering, 
because  a  more  satisfactory  job  can  be  executed  where 
the  head  and  tail  ends  are  turned  in  after  the  cover  has 
been  removed.  Then,  too,  the  lettering  will  show  up  much 
better  when  the  type  is  tied  up,  inked,  laid  on  the  panel 
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space  and  given  a  slight  pressure  in  the  press,  with  the 
cutting-machine  follower,  or  in  a  combination  backing 
machine  and  press.  When  canvas  jackets  are  lettered  on 
the  books  the  type  impressions  will  show  and  thus  render 
■unsightly  the  previous  finishing  operation.  The  proper 
and,  without  doubt,  the  most  consistent  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  canvas  jackets  —  a  practice  that  prevails  in  all  large 
and  well-regulated  establishments  —  is  as  follows: 

Jackets  should  always  be  made  before  pasting  up  the 
end-leaves  and  the  final  pressing,  as  it  prevents  getting 
glue  on  the  end-papers  in  the  operation.  Cut  the  canvas 
to  allow  IV2  inches  turn-in  on  the  fore  edge,  head  and 
tail,  or  3  inches  larger  than  the  open  book.  Use  a  thin, 
tough  board,  equal  to  No.  50  binders’  board,  for  the  boards, 
and  cut  the  exact  size  of  the  book-cover  boards.  Open  out 
the  canvas  on  the  bench  and  lay  the  book  on  top  with 
the  fore  edge  toward  the  body.  Bring  the  other  end  of 


A  —  Board.  B  —  Canvas.  C,  D,  E  — Turn-in.  F  —  Marble  paper. 


the  canvas  over,  and  turn  it  about  2  inches  over  the  fore 
edge  of  the  board.  Then  turn  the  book  and  canvas  over, 
turn  in  about  2  inches  of  the  canvas  over  the  fore  edge 
of  the  other  board  and  put  a  weight  on  top.  This  will 
afford  sufficient  stretch  of  the  canvas  on  the  book  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  tight  fit  on  the  hubs  and  spring  back.  Lay  the 
boards  out  and  glue  about  2  inches  of  the  front  end  of 
each  board.  Allow  the  glue  to  become  tacky  before 
attempting  to  proceed,  then  remove  the  weight  from  the 
book  cover,  place  the  fingers  and  thumbs  on  the  head 
and  tail  ends,  and  keep  the  canvas  in  position  while  open¬ 
ing  the  cover  and  laying  it  on  the  bench.  Place  the  left 
hand  on  the  cover,  lift  the  turn-in  canvas  and  lay  the 
.jacket  board  on  the  book  board  with  the  glued  end  up  to 
the  fore  edge.  Then  bring  over  the  canvas  onto  the  glue 
and  rub  down  with  a  folder.  Turn  the  book  around,  open 
the  board  in  the  same  manner  and  bring  the  canvas  over 
on  the  other  glued  board  as  above  described.  Then  lay 
the  book  so  that  the  end  projects,  with  the  back  to  the 
right  on  the  bench.  Take  a  shears  and  cut  the  canvas 
at  the  bottom,  diagonally  to  within  %  of  an  inch  of  the 
edge  of  the  board  at  the  joint.  Turn  the  book  over,  with 
the  back  to  the  left,  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  above 
described.  Then  turn  the  book  around  and  cut  the  tail 
ends  in  the  same  way. 

The  book  is  then  laid  to  the  edge  of  the  bench  and  a 
thick  glue  applied  to  the  projecting,  ends  of  the  canvas. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  leave  enough  of  the  canvas  unglued 
so  it  will  not  stick  to  the  edge  of  the  book  board  and  the 
joint.  Then  turn  the  book  around,  with  the  fore  edge  to 
the  body,  lift  up  the  cover,  holding  it  open  with  the  left 
hand,  and  turn  in  the  right  end  on  the  board,  pulling  it 
-over  a  little  and  making  it  straight.  Rub  down  with  the 
folder  and  then  bring  over  the  left  end  with  the  left  hand, 
while  the  right  is  holding  the  cover.  The  canvas  should 


be  stretched  enoug’h  to  have  a  snug  fit  and  then  rubbed 
down  with  a  folder.  Turn  the  book  over  and  repeat  the 
operation  on  the  other  side  as  described. 

With  shears,  cut  away  the  surplus  canvas  on  the  cor¬ 
ner,  leaving  %  inch  for  the  turn-in.  Then  pull  the  canvas 
away  from  the  board,  and  glue  the  board  and  the  canvas 
on  the  sides.  Take  a  folder  and  tuck  in  the  canvas  on 
the  fore  edge  of  the  board  and  press  the  fore-edge  canvas 
together.  Glue  the  turned-in  canvas  with  the  finger,  bring 
it  over  the  fore  edge  of  the  board  and  rub  down  with 
a  folder.  Repeat  this  operation  with  the  other  corners, 
place  a  piece  of  zinc  between  the  book  and  cover  and  set 
aside  for  one  hour  to  dry.  Remove  the  zinc  and  pull  off 
the  canvas  jacket  by  throwing  back  both  boards  and  pull¬ 
ing  the  jacket  on  the  front.  Close  the  book  and  lay  aside. 
Take  the  jacket  and  cut  out  a  minor  segment  with  about 
2  inches  spring  out  of  the  boards.  This  is  done  by  first 
cutting  the  segment  out  of  paper  and  marking  the  board, 
then  cut  it  out  with  a  shears.  If  the  book  has  beveled 
or  extra  hubs,  the  turn-in  of  the  back  portion  of  the 
jacket  must  be  cut  away  so  that  the  canvas  which  is 
turned  in  is  no  wider  than  the  bevel,  or  about  %  inch. 
Glue  the  projecting  end  of  canvas  at  the  back  between 
the  boards,  and  turn  it  in  on  the  canvas,  even  with  the 
edges  of  the  boards.  The  diagonal  ends  are  turned  under 
the  boards,  thus  protecting  the  corners.  Take  a  folder 
and  rub  down.  The  marble  paper  for  the  inside  lining- 
should  be  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  end-papers,  and  is 
cut  V2  inch  smaller  than  the  book  leaf.  Paste  the  paper 
and  put  it  on  the  board  and  canvas  so  as  to  leave  the 
proper  margins  for  the  squares.  The  paper  projecting 
beyond  the  arch  shape  of  the  board  is  cut  into  the  edge 
of  the  board  to  permit  a  turn-in  under  the  board  even 
with  the  arch  edge.  The  jacket  should  then  be  placed 
between  straw  or  pulp  boards  and  left  to  dry.  Leather 
corners  are  superfluous,  and,  as  their  tendency  is  to  peel 
and  thus  prove  unsightly,  canvas  jackets  should  always 
be  made  without  them.  The  next  operation  is  lettering. 
Panel  spaces  should  be  marked  as  a  guide  for  the  type¬ 
spacing  before  removing  the  cover  for  the  turn-in  and 
lining. 

After  the  end-leaves  of  the  book  are  pasted  and 
pressed,  the  book  finished  and  ready  for  delivery,  throw 
the  boards  back  and  pull  on  the  jacket. 

Letterpress  and  reference  books  which  are  frequently 
referred  to  may  also  have  a  jacket,  but  this  should  be 
made  of  thinner  material,  such  as  drilling.  The  opera¬ 
tions  are  the  same  as  above  described. 

Hand-Lettering  on  Full  Canvas  Bound  Books. 

A  Georgia  printer  writes :  “  Once  a  year  we  bind 

seventy-five  books  in  full  canvas,  spring  back  and  hubs. 
The  books  are  lettered  in  ink  on  the  back  and  side,  four 
lines  in  the  top  and  two  lines  in  the  bottom  title  space. 
Our  finisher  sets  the  type  and  places  it  in  a  pallet,  puts 
a  tread  guide  over  the  back  of  the  book  and  makes  an 
impression.  The  lettering  is  not  always  straight  and  the  ‘ 
ink  impressions  are  uneven.  We  have  often  wondered 
if  there  is  not  a  more  satisfactory  method  for  this  class 
of  work.  The  time  consumed  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  job.” 

Answer. —  Hand-lettering,  at  its  best,  is  an  expensive 
operation,  especially  on  a  large  number  of  books.  This 
method  could  be  revised  and  the  looks  of  the  books  mate¬ 
rially  enhanced  by  stamping  cloth  or  leather  titles  and 
pasting  them  on  the  panels.  Aluminum  leaf  could  be 
substituted  for  gold  leaf  and  considerable  money  could 
thus  be  saved. 
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PRESSROOM 

The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 
processes  to  an  exact  science. 


New  Process  Overlays. 

(1864)  A  Canadian  pressman  writes:  “We  have 
been  using  chalk-relief  overlays  until  the  supply  of  mate¬ 
rials  could  not  be  obtained.  Now,  a  pressman  professing 
to  own  a  secret  method,  shows  samples  of  an  overlay  made 
by  powdering  the  printed  impression  and  repeating  the 
operation  until  the  desired  relief  is  obtained.  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  this  is  not  new  and  detest  the  air  of  secrecy. 
I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  could  give  me,  or  direct  me 
how  to  obtain,  the  formula.” 

Answer. —  The  overlay  you  describe  is  not  new  to  the 
trade.  Doubtless  the  pressman  is  using  what  is  known 
as  the  New  Process  Overlay.  Write  the  Queen  City  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  formula. 

Printing  on  Tin  Foil. 

(1876)  A  Washington  printer  submits  several  candy 
wrappers  printed  in  bronze-blue  and  bright-red  ink  on  tin 
foil.  He  asks  how  he  may  obtain  a  sharp,  clean  print. 
Several  other  specimens  are  also  enclosed  that  are  not 
so  well  printed.  He  wishes  to  produce  work  to  equal  the 
best  examples  shown. 

Answer. —  Secure  some  of  the  best  bronze-blue  and 
bright-red  ink.  Use  these  inks  with  firm  rollers.  The 
rollers  must  not  be  sticky  or  moist,  as  they  will  not  lay 
the  color  properly.  The  make-ready  need  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  used  in  printing  on  hard  paper.  Use  a 
hard  packing.  If  the  ink  is  too  tacky  it  causes  the  metal 
leaf  to  adhere  to  the  form,  and  care  must  be  exercised  in 
arranging  the  clamps  so  that  the  metal  will  strip  from 
the  form  without  tearing.  Lay  out  printed  sheets  loosely 
in  small  piles,  as  the  ink  must  dry  without  absorption  by 
the  stock. 

Printing  on  Fabric-Finished  Cardboard. 

(1875)  R.  C.  B.,  a  New  Hampshire  printer,  submits 
a  card  printed  on  a  linen-finish  stock  and  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  am  submitting  a  sample  card  stock  upon  which 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  printing.  As  it  is  a 
linen  or  fabric  finished  card,  it  is  considered  *  hard  to 
print  on,’  but  I  think  you  can  give  us  an  idea  as  to  how 
to  go  about  it  in  the  best  way  —  inks,  packing,  etc.  I 
think  more  than  one  printer  would  be  benefited  by  advice 
on  this  matter.” 

Answer. —  We  suggest  the  following  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  clear  print  on  the  stock  referred  to:  (1)  Use  new 
type  only.  Old  type  will  give  a  fair  print  on  smooth 
paper  with  careful  make-ready,  but  on  this  grade  of  card 
can  not  be  made  to  print  satisfactorily  with  the  most  care¬ 
ful  make-ready.  (2)  Good  rollers,  having  a  fleshy  resil¬ 
iency,  should  be  used  with  the  best  grade  of  job  black. 
(3)  Use  a  tympan  made  up  as  follows:  Top  sheet  of 
thin,  smooth,  hard  manila,  about  four  sheets  of  flat  stock, 
5-7 


such  as  sixteen-pound  folio,  on  a  sheet  of  thin  pressboard. 
Some  use  a  thin,  smooth  piece  of  zinc  or  brass.  This 
latter  sheet,  whether  it  is  pressboard,  zinc  or  brass,  should 
be  placed  next  to  the  platen  during  the  make-ready,  but 
it  should  be  removed  and  placed  immediately  below  the 
top  sheet  when  ready  to  run.  This  insures  the  sharp 
printing  qualities  of  new  type  and  does  less  harm  to  type 
than  a  resilient  packing,  which  induces  a  matrix  effect 
in  the  tympan  which  causes  the  rounded-off  faces  of  type 
on  long  runs.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  quantity  of 
ink  used. 

Tympan  Bales  Work  Loose. 

(1877)  A  New  Jersey  pressman  submits  an  impres¬ 
sion  pulled  on  a  tympan  to  determine  the  evenness  of 
contact.  The  four  letters  show  a  very  uniform  impres¬ 
sion.  His  letter  reads :  “  In  March  I  wrote  you  in  regard 
to  the  tympan  on  a  10  by  15  platen  press  coming  up  from 
the  bottom  tympan  bale.  Enclosed  you  will  find  sample 
sheet  with  the  metal  letters  printed  on  the  sheet,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  you.  This  is  taken  without  changing  the  platen 
screws.  The  platen  must  have  been  nearly  even,  because 
the  impression  seems  about  the  same  on  each  letter.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  tympan  should  work  up  when 
the  platen  seems  so  even.  Can  you  suggest  any  further 
remedy?  ” 

Can  any  of  our  readers  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  trouble? 

Light  Streaks  in  Newspaper  Printing. 

(1863)  A  Wisconsin  publisher  sends  several  copies  of 
his  paper,  on  which  streaks  occur  in  irregular  patches  on 
the  pages.  These  light  areas  are  parallel  with  the  grip¬ 
pers  and  are  apparently  due  to  improper  contact  of  the 
form  rollers  with  the  type.  The  letter  reads  in  part  as 
follows:  “I  am  sending  you  copies  of  our  paper  and 
am  curious  to  know  what  causes  the  light  streaks.  The 
rollers  were  tightened  very  carefully,  though  not  too  tight. 
The  streak  keeps  moving  up  and  down  the  page.  As 
regards  the  rollers  themselves,  there  are  no  crevices  nor 
holes,  but  they  are  rather  hard.  They  have  been  used 
since  July,  1915,  and,  no  doubt,  have  never  been  washed. 
We  sent  for  new  rollers  to-day,  as  we  figured  these  rollers 
have  given  good  service.  Will  thank  you  for  advice.” 

Answer. —  The  streaks  are  doubtless  due  to  the  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  form  rollers,  which  we  judge  are  not  set  to  a 
firm  enough  bearing  on  the  form  or  against  the  metal 
vibrator.  While  the  rollers  are  in  this  condition  you  can 
not  expect  to  have  a  proper  inking  of  the  form.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  new  rollers  will  correct  the  trouble.  The  new 
rollers  should  receive  good  treatment  if  you  expect  good 
work  from  them.  When  not  in  use  they  should  be  coated 
with  a  soft  ink,  or  their  surfaces  should  be  oiled.  Wash- 
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ing  up  the  entire  press  for  each  weekly  issue  should  not 
be  considered  burdensome  and  it  is  essential  to  good  work. 
In  setting  the  form  rollers,  have  the  newspaper  forms  on 
the  press  and  have  the  rollers  resting  on  the  type.  Loosen 
the  roller  sockets  and  move  the  rollers  away  from  the 
vibrator.  Raise  the  socket  so  that  the  bearings  of  the 
roller  will  just  rest  in  place  in  the  sockets.  Tighten 
the  socket-stud  screw.  Now,  move  the  rollers  in  contact 
with  the  vibrator  and  tighten  its  sockets.  While  the  press 
is  running,  observe  how  the  rollers  bear  against  the 
vibrator,  as  it  may  easily  be  observed  if  it  gives  uneven 
contact.  Every  week  or  two  an  examination  should  be 
made  to  insure  maintaining  of  the  correct  setting  of  the 
form  rollers. 

Cause  of  Irregular  Register  on  Cylinder  Press. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  a  pressman 
made  inquiry  regarding  irregular  register  on  a  three-color 
job.  The  press  was  run  at  irregular  speed,  sometimes- 
fast  and  again  slowly.  A  test  was  suggested,  which 
proved  only  the  fact  that  the  bed  and  cylinder  traveled 
in  unison  at  the  varying  speeds  tested.  Mr.  Vandercook, 
builder  of  the  Vandercook  proof  press,  suggests  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  solution  of  the  cause  of  irregular  register 
where  the  speed  of  the  press  varies  greatly:  (1)  The 
grippers  close  on  the  sheet  with  a  constant  rate  of  speed. 
This  closing  action  is  commenced  by  a  cam  action,  but 
is  finished  by  spring  action,  regardless  of  the  speed  of 
the  cylinder.  If  the  speed  of  the  cylinder  varies  greatly 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  variation  in  the  register  on  sheets 
printed  at  high  speed  in  one  color  and  on  a  slower  speed 
in  another  color,  even  though  the  sheet  was  fed  accu¬ 
rately  to  the  guides.  This  is  due  to  variation  in  position 
of  the  sheet  in  relation  to  the  closing  of  the  grippers. 
The  more  lively  the  gripper  spring,  the  less  chance  of 
error  in  register.” 

Truck  Rolls  Should  Equal  Diameter  of 
Composition  Rollers. 

(1878)  A  New  Jersey  printer  sends  a  sample  of  a 
neat  folder  printed  on  enameled  stock.  It  consists  of  a  line 
plate  and  three  half-tones.  The  half-tone  that  caused 
complaint  showed  a  faint  image  of  the  type-lines  on  the 
adjoining  page.  The  printer  writes:  “Can  you  tell  us 
how  to  stop  streaking  on  the  enclosed  half-tone?  We  used 
roller  bearers,  removed  all  oil  from  the  tracks  and  changed 
the  sizes  of  the  roller  trucks,  without  success.  The  roller 
trucks  first  used  were:  Top  roller,  1%  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter;  the  two  bottom  rollers,  1ft  inches.  We  changed 
these  to  lft-inch  trucks  for  every  roller;  again  to  1ft- 
inch  for  the  top  and  bottom  rollers  and  1%-inch  trucks 
for  the  middle  roller.  We  also  used  trucks  of  1%  inches 
on  the  two  bottom  rollers  and  trucks  inch  smaller  for 
the  top.  These  changes  did  not  stop  the  streaking,  but 

changed  the  position  of  it.  This  job  was  run  on  a  - — 

press,  rebuilt  only  a  few  months  ago.  You  will  also  notice 
that  you  can  read  the  type-matter  in  the  solids.  Don’t 
you  think  this  press  should  have  better  distribution  than 
this?  Do  you  think  that  a  larger  or  smaller  roller  used 
in  the  middle  will  stop  the  streaking?  ” 

Answer. —  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  is 
not  due  to  lack  of  distribution  so  much  as  it  is  to  the 
need  of  having  the  rollers  and  truck  of  an  approximate 
diameter.  Where  the  trucks  are  very  much  smaller  than 
the  rollers,  it  permits  the  rollers  to  be  indented  by  the 
type  as  they  pass  over  in  inking.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  a 
lack  of  resiliency,  the  surface  of  the  rollers  fails  to  recover 
and  when  the  part  which  inks  the  type  passes  over  the 


heavy  portion  of  the  half-tone  there  is  no  contact  from 
the  part  of  roller  surface  that  had  inked  the  type,  hence 
the  faint  image  of  the  type  characters.  We  believe  you 
would  have  had  but  little  trouble  if  you  had  provided  the 
rollers  with  trucks  of  approximately  even  diameter.  The 
placing  of  a  roller  of  smaller  diameter  between  the  two 
others  should  tend  somewhat  to  lessen  the  shadow  prints 
in  the  solids  of  the  half-tone.  The  rollers  should  be  rea¬ 
sonably  springy,  which  will  insure  better  laying  on  and 
distribution  of  the  ink  than  from  dead  rollers. 

Zinc  Etching  Does  Not  Print  Satisfactorily. 

(1874)  An  Ohio  pressman  submits  an  order  blank 
printed  on  blue  bond  paper.  Numerous  rule  lines  appear, 
being  about  twelve  points  apart.  A  number  of-  box-heads 
occur.  The  rule  lines  are  not  very  regularly  spaced,  show¬ 
ing  that  original  was  not  printed  from  brass  rule.  The 
printer  writes :  “  The  enclosed  sample  report  was  printed 
on  a  14%  by  22  inch  job  press  from  a  zinc  etching.  I 
have  noticed  that  zinc  etchings  do  not  ink  as  well  as  an 
electrotype.  Do  you  think  the  trouble  is  caused  from 
printing  from  zinc  etching?  Rollers  were  set  perfectly, 
as  we  have  our  presses  equipped  with  expansion  roller 
trucks.  We  used  a  good  grade  of  black  job  ink  on  this 
work.  Kindly  note  the  weak  spots  all  over  the  form. 
These  all  had  a  make-ready.  We  put  a  make-ready  sheet 
next  to  drawsheet  and  beneath  that  we  placed  a  sheet 
of  pressboard.  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  good 
grade  of  bond  paper.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any 
information  you  will  give  us.” 

Ansiver. —  Work  of  this  character  will  print  much  bet¬ 
ter  from  a  plate  made  by  the  wax-engraving  process  than 
from  a  zinc  made  from  the  ordinary  copy  furnished  the 
engravers,  as  the  sharpness  of  the  lines  and  general  print¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  plate  are  of  a  superior  quality  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  zinc  plate  which  is  reproduced 
photographically  from  a  print  taken  from  a  type  and 
rule  impression  on  paper  or  cardboard.  We  believe  that 
the  engraver  made  the  zinc  to  conform  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  original  impression  furnished  him.  An  elec¬ 
tro  of  the  zinc  will  often  print  better  than  the  original 
zinc,  as  the  electrotyper  will  strengthen  the  weak  places. 
Where  the  rules  are  weak,  the  copy  furnished  the  en¬ 
graver  doubtless  showed  similar  characteristics.  The 
irregularity  of  spacing  between  the  rules  suggests  the 
possibility  of  the  form  being  photographed  from  a  ruled 
and  printed  blank  form.  In  printing  work  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  use  two  sheets  of  manila  above  the  make-ready 
sheet  and  put  the  pressboard  just  under  the  top  sheet.' 
This  will  make  the  mark-out  sheet  the  fourth  one  down. 
The  printing  is  probably  as  good  as  can  be  done  with 
the  plate.  However,  by  comparing  the  engraver’s  proof 
with  the  sheet,  you  may  discern  variations  which  you  will 
know  are  due  to  some  oversight  on  your  part.  The  bond 
paper  is  a  good  grade. 

NEIGHBORLY. 

A  South  Dakota  state  senator  recently  gave  a  new 
illustration  of  that  fine  saying  of  an  ancient  philosopher: 
“  Man  was  born  for  mutual  assistance.” 

A  customer  entered  a  small  town  barber-shop. 

“  How  soon  can  you  cut  my  hair?  ”  he  asked  of  the 
proprietor,  who  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  perusing  the 
pages  of  a  dime  novel. 

“  Bill,”  said  the  barber,  addressing  his  errand-boy, 
“  run  over  and  tell  the  editor  that  I’d  like  my  scissors  if 
he’s  got  done  editin’  the  paper.  Gentleman  waitin’  for  a 
haircut.” —  Exchange. 
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Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and 
advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company, 
632  Sherman  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Newspaper  Headings. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  writer  to  delve  deeply 
into  the  subject  of  newspaper  headlines  from  an  historical 
standpoint.  Their  history  is  a  short  one,  for,  while  the 
idea  of  placing  a  title,  or  heading,  set  in  larger  or  blacker, 
or  both  larger  and  blacker,  type  over  every  separate  arti¬ 
cle  is  as  old  as  printing,  the  modern  American  headline 
is  barely  a  half  century  old.  It  differs  from  the  title  in 
that  it  really  tells  something,  and  is  not  merely  a  label. 

Readers  of  these  words  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  subject  of  headings,  or  headlines,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  how  it  affects  their  newspapers  in  making  them 
more  attractive  to  the  reader  and  more  serviceable  at  the 
same  time,  the  latter  quality  being  the  result  of  proper 
functioning  through  wording,  arrangement  and  legibility 
of  type  used  in  their  composition. 

The  importance  of  headlines  is  gaged  by  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  service  they  perform.  They  have  been  said 
to  advertise  the  items  over  which  they  appear.  Certainly 
they  are  guide-posts  by  which  the  reader  may  readily 
find  that  in  which  he  is  interested,  and,  inversely,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  avoid  starting  to  read  an  item  in  which 
he  is  not  interested.  Furthermore,  if  proper  care  and 
intelligence  are  exercised  in  writing,  designing  and  set¬ 
ting  headlines,  a  reader  may  keep  informed  on  events  in 
his  community  and  throughout  the  world  by  reading  the 
headings  only.  This  meets  the  needs  of  our  busy,  wide¬ 
awake  life  and  is  a  boon  to  those  who  desire  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  but  do  not  have  the  time  for  consid¬ 
erable  general  reading.  Details  follow  the  heading,  first 
in  the  summary  lead,  another  American  invention,  in 
which  all  the  salient  features  of  the  story  are  set  forth 
in  the  opening  paragraph,  and  the  less  important  fea¬ 
tures,  the  details,  are  given  in  succeeding  paragraphs  for 
those  on  whom  time  hangs  more  heavily. 

While  no  one  can  as  yet  set  himself  up  as  the  creator 
of  the  perfect  headline,  there  are  several  obvious  qualities 
—  quite  generally  recognized  —  by  which  the  headline 
may  be  judged.  The  writer  hopes  to  set  these  forth  by 
word  and  example  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  prove 

helpful  to  readers  in  their  efforts  toward  the  adoption 

of  a  satisfactory  system  of  headings  for  their  papers. 

What,  then,  are  the  qualities  on  which  the  value  of  a 
headline  may  be  based? 

The  first  and  most  important  requirement  is  that  the 
headline  should  be  written  so  as  to  constitute  a  clear  index 
to  the  story  over  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  made  a  clear 
index  by  incorporating  in  it  the  important  features  of 
the  item.  It  must  summarize  the  story  which  it  heads, 

present  the  gist  of  its  content  and  be  complete  in  itself. 


We  are  reproducing  a  heading  on  this  page  (Fig.  1)  which 
is  so  written  that  the  reader  may  learn  from  it  all  that 
is  told  in  the  story.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  is  set  forth  in  the  two  large  lines  at  the  top, 
so  that  it  not  only  properly  emphasizes  the  point  but 
serves  as  a  guide-post  for  those  who  are  particularly 

WOULD  HAVE  NATION 
OPERATE  RAILROADS 


Trade  Board  Reports  on 
Coal  Control  Plan 


FEDERAL  POOLS  RECOMMENDED 


Commission  Tells  Senate  Remedy 
Must  Come  Soon  if  Serious  Fuel 
Shortage  Is  to  Be  Averted — Water 
Transportation  Lines  Included  in 
Plan  of  Government  Direction. 


Fig.  1. 

A  good  form  for  top-heading,  and  one  which  summarizes  the  story 
over  which  it  is  placed  by  emphasizing  the  important  features  therein 
in  proportion  to  their  relative  importance  from  a  news  standpoint.  From 
the  conservative  New  York  Post. 

interested  in  that  item  and  search  for  it  immediately  upon 
taking  up  the  paper. 

Like  the  story,  the  headline  should  be  simple.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  mosaic  in  which  the  words  must  be  fitted  into 
a  fixed,  unchangeable  space  in  such  a  way  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  will  be  clear.  Obviously,  then,  short  words  are  best, 
for  more  short  than  long  words  may  be  gotten  into  a  small 
space. 

There  is  always  interest  in  action;  therefore,  if  pos-. 
sible,  get  action  into  the  headline.  Although  it  is  not 
always  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  get  a  verb  in  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  headline,  for  verbs  represent  action. 

The  editor  should  not  editorialize  in  his  headlines. 
Readers  are  not  reading  the  news  columns  of  a  paper  for 
editorial  opinion.  They  want  facts.  Neither  do  they  want 
to  guess  at  anything.  Do  not,  therefore,  place  a  label 
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such  as  “  Shocking  Accident  ”  over  news  items.  Tell 
exactly  what  happened. 

Since  the  headline  should  be  a  clear  index  to  the  story 
—  the  story  in  tabloid  form,  in  fact  —  it  is  advisable  to 
cram  as  many  points  —  not  words  or  repetitions  —  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  it.  To  this  end  most  newspapers  omit  the  arti¬ 
cles  “  a,”  “  an  ”  and  “  the.”  The  meaning  is  just  as  plain 
without  them,  as  witness :  “  The  Local  Team  Is  the  Best 

in  the  League  ”  and  “  Local  Team  Best  in  League.”  Of 
course  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  articles  at  times  in 
order  to  make  lines  fill  out  to  proper  length.  With  the 
same  object  in  view  —  that  is,  to  obtain  variety  in  the 
headlines  and  to  insure  definiteness  —  it  is  a  rule  on  many 
newspapers  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
verbs  and  adverbs. 

Unless  a  story  relates  to  some  coming  event,  headlines 
in  most  newspapers  worthy  of  emulation  are  written  in 
the  present  tense.  This  particular  “  present  ”  is  known 
as  the  “  historical  present,”  used  instead  of  the  past  tense, 
relating  to  events  just  happened,  for  the  sake  of  vividness. 
“  Eludes  His  Pursuers  ”  and  “  Defies  His  Accusers  ”  drive 
home  to  the  reader  the  recency  of  the  occurrence  and  em¬ 
phasize  to  him  that  he  is  getting  late  news  —  and  some¬ 
thing  new  —  right  off  the  bat.  It  virtually  implies  the 
latest  action  in  either  case.  One  should  not  be  a  slave 
to  the  present  tense,  however,  for,  while  it  is  good 
newspaper-making  to  say  “  John  James  Dies,”  it  would, 
obviously,  be  foolish  to  say  “  is  born  in  Montana  in  1875.” 

A  number  of  newspapers,  prominent  among  them  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  adhere,  as  a  rule,  to  the  use  of  the  past 
tense  in  relating  events  which  have  transpired  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  issuance  of  an  edition. 

While  the  interrbgative  is  forbidden  in  many  news¬ 
papers,  others  permit  the  use  of  the  question-mark  to 
qualify  the  authenticity  of  statements  made.  Readers, 

WANT  5,000  MEN 
FOR  JO  CROSS 

Cobb  County  Men 
Asked  To  Re¬ 
spond 

Type-faces  so  different  in  form  and  design  as  these  can  not  but  appear 
displeasing  to  readers,  and  such  combinations  should  be  avoided.  Shape- 
harmony  is  as  essential  to  a  good  newspaper  heading  as  to  a  title-page. 

however,  do  not  buy  newspapers  to  be  questioned,  nor  to 
take  statements  made  therein  with  a  grain  of  salt,  so,  of 
course,  this  particular  form  of  heading  can  be  overworked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  paper. 

The  unintentional  imperative,  a  declarative  sentence 
made  imperative  by  the  elimination  of  words  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  although  seldom  likely  to  be  misconstrued, 
should  be  used  sparingly  or  avoided,  especially  when  a 
wrong  impression  or  an  evil  suggestion  is  offered.  “  Kill 
Thirty  Men  ”  is  quite  another  thing  than  “  Trains  Kill 
Thirty  Men.” 

As  stated  before,  what  happened  should  be  told  in  the 
headings.  It  should  be  told  in  the  active  rather  than  the 


passive  voice.  Negative  statements  should  be  avoided. 
“  Stecher  Defeats  Cutler  ”  is  preferable  to  “  Cutler  Is 
Defeated  by  Stecher.” 

It  is  also  advisable  to  avoid  beginning  each  section  or 
deck  of  a  heading  with  the  same  subject,  for  to  do  so 
makes  the  heading  monotonous.  To  build  part  of  a  head- 

SEATTLE  CHAIN 
LETTERJISANCE 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  BU¬ 
REAU  OF  ADVICE  ASKS  THAT 
REQUEST  FOR  CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS  BE  STOPPED 

REPUDIATED  BY  ALL 

PREPARED  FOR  MERCHANTS’ 

ASS’N  BY  BUREAU  OF  AD¬ 
VICE  OF  CHARITY  OR¬ 
GANIZATION  SOCIETY 

Fig.  2. 

An  example  of  type-face  unsuited  for  use  in  newspaper  headings. 
While  the  few  words  set  in  capitals  in  the  two  large  decks  are  quite 
readily  comprehended,  the  masses  of  small  capitals  in  the  two  minor 
decks  are  difficult  to  read.  Lower-case  should  be  used  in  such  sections. 

ing  on  a  fact  of  rather  minor  importance  tucked  away 
at  the  end  of  a  story,  that  may  be  “  killed  ”  to  gain  space 
during  make-up,  is  a  bad  practice  which  should  be  avoided. 
Time  and  embarrassment  may  be  saved  by  such  action. 

The  necessity  for  writing  the  headline  so  that  it  will 
constitute  a  clear  index  to  the  story  or  article  has  been 
established,  we  believe,  on  a  constructive  basis  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph.  Since  the  same  words  which  are  easily 
grasped  as  written  by  a  good  penman  may  be  made  illegi¬ 
ble  —  or  legible  only  after  effort  —  if  carelessly  written 
by  a  poor  penman,  and  as  types  are  readable  with  ease 
or  effort  in  varying  degrees  according  to  the  character  of 
their  design,  it  is  obvious  that  newspaper  headlines  should 
be  set  in  type  of  a  character  that  is  easily  read  and  from 
which  the  contents  will  be  quickly  comprehended.  Unless 
a  reader  can  grasp  and  understand  a  heading  clearly  at 
a  glance,  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  bulletin. 

Fanciful,  elaborate,  decorative  letters  are  taboo  in  the 
newspaper  headline.  Letters  with  sharply  contrasting  ele¬ 
ments  —  hair-line  letters  —  should  be’  rigidly  avoided,  for 
when  worn  down  or  poorly  printed  the  hair-line  elements 
do  not  show  and  the  reader  finds  himself  trying  to  read 
parts  of  letters  instead  of  reading  letters  entire.  This 
point  and  the  economic  consideration  demanding  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  type  that  will  not  wear  down  quickly  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  almost  general  use  of  condensed  block-letters 
(letters  in  which  all  elements  are  of  the  same  width)  for 
the  main  lines  of  news-headings.  The  upper  decks  of 
the  two  headings  on  this  page  are  examples.  Only  the 
large  and  important  lines  in  which  there  are  few  words 
should  be  set  in  capitals,  and  the  subordinate  decks,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  words  in  small  type,  should  invaria¬ 
bly  be  set  in  lower-case  characters.  We  can  not  empha¬ 
size  too  strongly,  or  too  often,  the  fact,  proved  by  test 
and  logically  manifest,  that  capitals  are  not  as  easily 
read  as  lower-case  letters.  To  emphasize  this  point  we 
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are  showing  herewith  a  heading  in  which  a  subordinate 
deck  in  small  type  is  set  in  capitals  (Fig.  2).  Obviously 
it  is  not  plain  —  it  can  be  read  only  with  effort  and  close 
concentration. 

While  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  styles  of 
headlines,  with  reference  to  size  of  type  and  character  of 
arrangement,  the  general  form  has  become  more  or  less 
established.  Every  headline,  except,  of  course,  a  boxed 
heading,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  sections,  called  “  decks,” 
extending,  generally,  across  one  column,  sometimes  more, 
said  decks  being  separated  from  one  another  by  short 
dashes.  According  to  the  most  common  present-day  prac¬ 
tice,  a  headline  is  made  up  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  decks, 
perhaps  more,  but  a  headline  of  more  than  four  decks  is 
rarely  used. 

There  are  four  general  styles  of  decks,  which,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  an  exchange  of  understanding,  are  indicated  as 
follows : 

1.  —  The  Cross-Line  is  simply  a  single  line,  either  the 
full  width  of  the  space  allotted  the  heading  —  set  flush 
to  both  bounding  column  rules  —  or  shorter  than  the  meas¬ 
ure,  and  centered  between  the  column  rules  (Fig.  3). 

2.  —  The  Drop-Line,  a  cross-line  divided  into  two  or 
more  parts  in  succeeding  lines.  If  two  lines  are  used  it 
is  called  a  two-part  drop-line,  and  in  this  the  first  line 
is  set  flush  to  the  column  rule  at  the  left  and  the  second 
line  flush  to  the  column  rule  at  the  right,  leaving  white 
space  at  the  other  ends  of  each  line.  If  there  are  three 
lines  in  the  drop-line  deck,  the  first  line  is  set  flush  to 
the  left  with  a  small  amount  of  white  space  at  the  right, 
the  second  is  centered  with  a  small  amount  of  white  space 
at  either  side,  and  the  third  is  set  flush  to  the  column  rule 
at  the  right  with  an  amount  of  white  space  at  the  left 
end  of  the  line,  approximating,  if  not  equaling,  the 
amount  at  the  right  of  the  first  line.  The  lines  should, 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  be  of  equal  length.  If  four 
lines  are  used  in  a  drop-line  deck  they  must  of  necessity 
be  shorter,  but  the  three-line  example  shown  is  sufficient 
guide  to  the  construction  of  a  four-line  deck.  The  drop¬ 
line  form  of  deck  is  used  generally  for  the  upper  deck  of 
top-head  stories,  those  stories  which  are  important  and 

HEAVY  LOSSES  THROUGH  U-BOATS 


This  Week’s  Total  of  British  Ships 
Sunk  One  of  the  Highest — Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Increase. 


Fig.  3. 

The  upper  deck  of  this  heading  is  set  cross-line  style.  The  lower  deck 
is  arranged  in  pyramid  form.  A  very  good  form  for  a  newspaper’s  No.  2 
and  No.  3  headings,  as  explained  in  the  accompanying  text. 

are  started  at  the  tops  of  columns.  The  upper  deck  of 
Fig.  1  illustrates  the  drop-line  deck. 

3.  —  The  Pyramid  Deck  is  just  what  its  name  implies, 
although,  in  strict  reality,  it  is  an  inverted  pyramid.  In 
it,  whatever  the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  is  full 
length  (width  of  the  column  or  the  heading)  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  lines  are  graduated  shorter  until  the  apex,  formed 
by  the  last  line,  completes  it.  It  is  best  and  most  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  subordinate  decks  set  in  comparatively 
small  type.  The  bottom  section  of  Fig.  3  is  an  example  of 
the  pyramid  deck. 

4.  —  The  Hanging  Indention  is  obvious  to  all  who  have 
spent  any  length  of  time  at  the  newspaper  or  printing 


business.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  paragraph 
in  that  the  first  line  starts  flush  and  all  succeeding  lines 
are  indented.  It  is  used  in  some  papers  in  place  of  the 
pyramid  form  of  deck  for  subordinate  small-type  decks. 
The  hanging  indention  is  illustrated  by  the  bottom  deck 
of  Fig.  1. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  up  combinations  of  these 
several  kinds  of  decks  into  a  set  of  standard  headlines, 
in  which  both  symmetry  and  display  will  be  given  due 
consideration. 

The  average  small-town  paper  requires  three  or  four 
harmonious  headlines  of  varying  size  to  place  over  stories, 
the  importance  and  length  of  which  dictate  the  size  of  the 
headings.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
news,  on  days  or  weeks  when  nothing  of  extraordinary 
interest  has  occurred,  such  as,  for  example,  a  tornado, 
a  flood,  a  train  wreck  or  a  declaration  of  war.  The  most 
important  headline  is,  of  course,  the  top  head,  called  the 
No.  1  heading  in  many  offices.  This  heading  is  for  use 
over  important  stories  which  are  begun  at  top  of  columns, 
either  on  the  first  page  or  on  inside  pages,  hence  its  name. 
A  good  form  for  the  No.  1  is  a  headline  of  four  decks, 
such  as  Fig.  1. 

The  first  deck,  as  stated  before,  should  contain  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  story,  the  words  which  will 
most  likely  interest  a  casual  reader,  and  which  will  at 
the  same  time  direct  the  attention  of  those  in  search  of 
that  particular  item  of  news  to  the  story.  The  type  most 
suitable,  perhaps,  and  certainly  most  generally  used  for 
this  deck,  is  some  one  variation  of  the  condensed  block 
type  commonly  known  as  gothic  head-letter,  set  in  capitals. 
This  type  of  letter  has  a  combination  of  advantages 
which  make  it  particularly  adaptable  for  the  purpose.  It 
permits  the  use  of  a  maximum  number  of  words  for  its 
size  and  strength,  and  in  the  sizes  ordinarily  used  is  quite 
readable.  On  the  average  six  or  seven  column  weekly 
and  small-town  daily  paper  30-point  is  an  excellent  size, 
although  either  24-point  or  36-point  may  be  successfully 
used.  This  deck  may  be  a  simple  cross-line  —  in  which 
case,  since  it  appears  at  the  top,  it  should  be  a  full  line 
—  or  it  may  be  drop-line  form  of  two,  three  or  four 
lines.  Of  all  the  above  sizes  the  two-line  deck  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  most  acceptable.  The  one-line  is 
almost  as  pleasing,  but  is  more  difficult  to  write  effec¬ 
tively,  whereas  the  three  and  four  line  drop-line  decks 
often  appear  congested  and  in  reality  are  more  difficult 
to  grasp  than  fewer  lines.  The  first  deck  is  sometimes  set 
pyramid  form,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasing  in  appearance  as 
the  drop-line  fashion  and  causes  much  difficulty  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  a  readable,  gripping  statement  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  a  pleasing  form.  It  is  not  recommended, 
though  used  extensively  by  the  large  Hearst  papers. 

The  second  deck  of  the  top  head  is  usually  set  in  pyra¬ 
mid  style  in  type  small  in  comparison  to  the  first  deck  — 
12  or  14  point  —  so  that  a  number  of  words  may  be  used. 
It  should  be  set  in  roman  lower-case,  a  trifle  bold  and 
slightly  condensed,  with  a  view  to  as  good  harmony  as 
possible  between  it  and  the  first  deck.  This  deck  may  be 
of  two  or  three  lines. 

The  third  deck  is  usually  set  in  the  same  style  of  type 
as  the  first,  cross-line  fashion,  but  two  or  three  sizes 
smaller.  It  is  preferably  a  single  line,  and  the  deck  is 
more  pleasing  so  set.  Many  papers,  however  use  two  lines 
for  this  deck,  arranged  drop-line  fashion  or  pyramided. 

The  last  deck,  the  fourth,  should  be  set  in  the  same 
istyle  of  type  as  the  second,  but  one  size  smaller  and  in 
pyramid  form  also.  It  may  also  cover  more  lines  than 
the  second  deck.  We  are  reproducing  two  examples  of 
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top-heads  built  along  the  lines  here  suggested  (Figs.  1 
and  4). 

In  writing  the  matter  for  the  model  top  headings  here 
described  and  illustrated,  it  is  necessary  for  the  head- 
writer  to  work  on  the  assumption  that  the  order  of  im¬ 
portance  of  the  decks  is  first,  third,  second  and  fourth.  To 
obtain  proper  emphasis  they  should  be  built  in  that  order. 
In  the  first  deck  he  will  summarize  the  entire  story,  plac¬ 
ing  the  most  significant  part  in  the  first  line  if  there  are 
more  than  one.  He  should  select  the  next  most  interesting 

BUILD  SUGAR  PLANT 

Acreage  Secured  and  Operations 
Will  Begin  Next  Month 

CONTRACTS  DRAWN  FOR  YEAR 

Rumors  That  Several  Other  Plants  Will 
Be  Built  in  This  Vicinity  Before 
Close  of  Next  Year 

Fig.  4. 

A  No.  1  heading  in  which  the  first  deck  is  a  single  line.  While  a  good 
form,  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  and  space  properly  than  where  the 
upper  deck  is  a  two-line,  drop-line  deck. 

phase,  preferably  a  striking  one,  for  the  third  deck,  sec¬ 
ond  in  importance.  The  second  and  fourth  decks  should 
be  utilized  for  elaboration  of  the  first  and  third,  the  dis¬ 
play  decks. 

There  is  need  also  for  a  smaller,  yet  prominent,  head¬ 
ing  to  place  over  short,  semi-important  items  to  add  color 
and  interest  to  the  lower  part  of  all  pages  and  to  balance 
the  heading  at  the  top.  This  need  was  father  to  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  No.  2  heading,  made  up  of  one  cross-line,  set 
in  the  same  style  of  type  as  used  for  the  main  line  or 
lines  of  the  top-heading,  but  in  a  smaller  size,  and  a  pyra¬ 
mid  deck  or  hanging  indention  in  smaller  type  (Fig.  3). 
The  same  size  as  used  for  the  third  deck  of  the  top¬ 
heading,  but  a  larger  size  is  preferable.  The  third 

GIRL  STUDENT  TELLS 
OF  LEAGUE  AGAINST  WAR 


Eleanor  Wilson  Parker  Testifies  at 
Her  Trial  in  the  United  States 
States  District  Court. 


Fig.  5. 

The  No.  2  heading  may  be  modified  from  the  form  already  given  by 
setting  the  first  deck  on  two  lines,  drop-line  fashion,  as  here  illustrated. 

deck  of  the  top-heading  could  be  smaller  than  18-point, 
whereas  the  top  deck  of  the  No.  2  should  not  be.  If  the 
third  deck  of  the  top-heading  is  large  enough  for  the 
first  deck  of  the  No.  2,  then  the  latter  may  be  simply  an 
abbreviation  of  the  former,  in  form  identical  with  the  two 
lower  decks  of  the  larger  headline.  This  plan  simplifies 
the  matter  of  type  for  the  hand-set  decks,  the  second  and 


fourth  decks  of  the  top-head  and  the  second  deck  of  the 
No.  2  being  set  on  the  machine.  The  main  deck  of  the 
No.  2  heading  may  be  of  two  lines,  set  drop-line  fashion 
(Fig.  5). 

P'or  short  stories,  a  heading  such  as  Fig.  3  does  vely 
well.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  made  up  of  two  decks,  the 
first,  a  cross-line,  may  be  set  in  capitals  of  the  type  used 
for  the  second,  which  is  set  in  lower-case  and  pyramided, 
but  the  size,  of  course,  should  not  be  so  large  as  shown  in 
the  reproduction.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  cross-line  of 
this  heading  should  be  set  full-column  width.  The  head¬ 
ing  may  be  handled  expeditiously  if  the  second  letter  on 
the  matrices  used  for  composition  of  text-matter  is  a 
rather  bold  antique  or  old-style  letter. 

In  opening  this  phase  of  the  subject,  we  stated  that 
the  system  of  headings  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  aver¬ 
age  small-town  paper  could  be  of  three  or  four  styles. 
We  had  reference  to  a  rather  common  practice  of  heading 
very  short  items  with  a  single,  small,  bold-face,  machine- 
set  line.  Since  this  style  of  heading  is  also  used  for  sub¬ 
headings,  interspersed  through  long  stories  to  break  the 

ARMY  STUDENTS 
GET  POINTS  ON 
MACHINE  GUNS 


Tenth  Week  of  Officers'  Train¬ 
ing  Gamp  Begins  With  No 
Let-Up  in  Work. 

Fig.  6. 

Style  of  top-headings  used  in  The  Chicago  Evening  Post.  While 
graphic,  and  undoubtedly  interesting,  it  is  better  suited  to  the  metropol¬ 
itan  press  than  the  small  town  daily  or  weekly  newspaper. 

monotony  of  too  much  continuous  matter,  it  is  probably 
advisable  to  avoid  its  use,  using  only  the  first  three  styles. 

The  jump,  or  run-over,  headline  should  be  added  to  the 
above  listed  and  described  headings.  It  is  used  on  the 
continuation  of  a  long  story  from  a  preceding  page.  Some 
papers  use  a  new  heading,  whereas  others  simply  use  the 
top  deck  of  the  original  headline  set  in  smaller  type.  As 
a  means  of  identifying  the  story  quickly,  the  latter  plan 
is  preferable. 

A  banner  headline  is  a  large  line  which  extends  across 
the  full  width  of  the  paper.  It  is  regularly  used  on  the 
front  pages  of  metropolitan  dailies  in  an  effort  to  increase 
sales,  but  the  average  small-town  papers  are  not  sold  from 
stands  and  this  style  of  head  is  inadvisable  except  on  the 
occasion  of  news  of  momentous  interest,  “  breaking  ”  close 
to  press  time  or  on  press  day. 

While  we  have  described  and  given  examples  of  several 
styles  and  sizes  of  headlines  essential  to  the  most  effective 
make-up  of  newspapers,  there  are  many  other  styles,  and 
some  radically  different.  Fig.  6  is  a  style  that  is  widely 
used  over  important  stories  placed  at  tops  of  columns. 
Our  preference  is  for  headlines  as  described,  especially 
in  small-town  papers. 
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If  headings  are  to  be  pleasing  they  must  be  symmet¬ 
rical,  and  to  obtain  that  quality  in  headlines  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  to  suit  the  length  of  the  matter  in  writing 
to  the  space  allotted  to  it.  More  headlines  are  faulty 
because  of  faulty  length  of  lines  than  in  any  other  detail. 
Fig.  7  is  an  example  of  a  heading  faulty  in  that  respect. 
To  overcome  the  poor  effects  due  to  carelessness  or  haste 
in  writing  headlines  it  is  almost  necessary  to  lay  down 
a  rule  to  consider  symmetry  first  and  content  afterward, 
important  though  content  is.  Nothing  makes  a  paper 


ordinary  letters  and  the  space  between  words  as  single 
units,  wide  letters,  such  as  “  M  ”  and  “  W,”  as  one  and 
a  half  units,  and  narrow  letters,  as  “  I  ”  and  “  J,”  as  half 
units.  In  decks  such  as  the  drop-line,  in  fact  in  all  except 
the  full-length  cross-line,  the  writer  may  safely  allow 
himself  latitude  of  a  variation  of  one  unit  either  way  and 
no  bad  effect  will  result.  To  be  able  to  figure  the  units 
of  the  copy  for  comparison  with  his  model,  and  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  work,  copy  for  headlines  should  be  written  accord¬ 
ing  to  lines  on  paper  as  they  are  to  appear  in  type.  This 


GREAT  ARMY  PICKED  TODAY 


HOOVER  MAYQUIT 
IF  FOOD  BILL  IS 
NOTTOHISLIKING 


ENDING  SHIP  BOARD  ROW 


|  “Here’s  YOUR  Number”  | 

Report  2  Americans 
Shot  for  Trying  to 
|  Kill  Kaiser  William  | 

EXTRA 

‘'"iccordingT’fnformation 

REICHSTAG  VOTES 
RESOLUTION  IN 
FAVOR  OF  PEACE 

Michaelis  Defends  Legal¬ 
ity  of  Submarine  Ac- 

Draft  Starts  at  9:30  A.  M.;  Over  by  Midnight; 
10,500  Numbers  to  Be  Drawn  at  Washington; 
Chicago  Now  Awaits  Call  for  Liberty  Army 


An  example  of  a  “  banner  ”  heading  which  is  often  used  when  news  of  extraordinary  interest  must  be  given  appropriate  treatment.  To  be 
consistent  in  the  use  of  such  headings,  regardless  of  whether  the  news  is  important  enough  to  merit  it,  only  serves  to  nullify  their  effect  when 
used  with  sufficient  reason.  The  three-column  heading  at  the  right  is  known  as  a  “  spread.” 


more  displeasing  than  lack  of  symmetry  in  or  uniformity 
between  the  headlines.  No  matter  how  well  a  given  series 
of  words  may  summarize  the  story,  they  should  be  changed 
if  too  long  or  too  short  for  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  allotted 
space.  Type  is  not  made  of  rubber,  and  if  a  line  will  ac¬ 
commodate  only  twenty  letters  of  average  size,  twenty-one 
are  as  impossible  as  twenty-nine.  Inversely,  too  short  a 
line  destroys  symmetry,  and  to  letter-space  a  line  to  the 
required  length  for  symmetry  of  form  creates  a  very  poor 
effect  because  of  lack  of  relationship  of  appearance  be¬ 
tween  that  line  and  the  adjacent  regularly  spaced  line. 

To  avoid  such  difficulties,  often  seen  and  realized  only 
when  the  compositor  has  set  the  heading,  or  after  it  has 

GERMANY  ADMIRED 
BY  NIPPONESE 

Fig.  7. 

The  lines  of  headings  arranged  drop-line  fashion  should  be  of  uniform 
length,  so  that  the  appearance  will  be'  pleasing  through  symmetry. 

been  printed  in  the  paper,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  select  one 
properly  spaced  and  symmetrical  example  of  the  various 
styles  of  headings  used  and  paste  them  on  a  card  to  be 
hung  over  the  desk  of  the  headline  writer.  With  these 
examples  to  go  by  he  can  count  the  letters  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  decks  to  be  set  in  large  type  and  the  words  of  the 
subordinate  decks  to  be  set  in  small  type  and  write  his 
copy  to  suit  the  space.  He  can  scheme  in  various  ways, 
and  a  little  thought  will  generally  result  in  a  headline 
that  is  not  only  satisfactory  as  to  content,  but  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  well.  In  apportioning  his  space  he  should  figure 


enables  the  writer  to  know  just  which  lines  are  long,  which 
short. 

While,  of  course,  the  ordinary  rules  of  English  and 
office  typographical  style  are  followed  in  matters  of  punc¬ 
tuation,  abbreviation,  etc.,  on  headlines,  points  are  used 
as  little  as  possible  and  abbreviations  are  generally 
avoided. —  except,  of  course,  standard  abbreviations  such 
as  Mr.,  Col.,  etc.,  which  can  be  eliminated  only  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  sense  or  by  substituting  longer  words  to  make 
the  meaning  equally  clear.  Periods  are  not  used  at  the 
ends  of  important  display  decks,  and  in  many  instances 
are  omitted  after  subordinate  decks  of  pyramid  or 
hanging-indention  forms.  Points  in  display  decks  are 
unsightly,  and,  because  the  words  are  few,  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  generally  simple  and  easy  without  them.  In  pyra¬ 
mids  and  hanging  indentions  the  dash  is  often  used 
between  the  several  parts,  or  stub  sentences.  Apostro¬ 
phes,  being  essential  to  sense,  are  used,  of  course,  where 
necessary,  and  question-marks  and  exclamation-points 
appear  when  called  for.  Quotation-marks  are  avoided,  both 
because  they  make  the  heading  unattractive  and  take  up 
valuable  space.  Figures  are  largely  used  for  their  strik¬ 
ing  effect,  their  vividness,  and  as  a  means  of  saving  space. 
It  is  quite  a  common  practice  to  use  figures  for  numbers 
of  two  or  more  digits  and  to  spell  out  numbers  of  one 
digit,  but  when  the  figures  are  longer  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  word,  such  as  “  1,000,000  ”  against  “  million,”  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  the  word.  Hyphens  at  the  end 
of  feature  lines  in  headings  are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and 
should  be  avoided.  Do  not,  therefore,  divide  words  at  the 
ends  of  large  display  lines. 

Words  dependent  upon  each  other  to  convey  a  single 
thought  should  appear  on  the  same  line.  “  Boy  Is  Cut  to 
Pieces  by  Train  ”  should  not  be  divided  after  “  to  ” —  the 
logical  division  is  after  “  pieces,”  which  would  make  the 
first  line  too  long  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  second 
and  would  necessitate  a  new  arrangement  for  a  two-line 
drop-line  deck,  as  this  heading  originally  appeared.  Unim- 
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portant  words,  such  as  “  and,”  “  an,”  “  but,”  etc.,  should 
not  be  placed  at  ends  of  lines  in  display  decks  if  it  is 
desired  that  lines  should  break  by  sense. 

Occasionally  in  weekly  papers,  and  perhaps  more  fre¬ 
quently  on  daily  newspapers  in  larger  cities  —  we  do  not 
refer  to  metropolises  here  —  a  story  of  extraordinary 
interest  will  develop  which  warrants  the  use  of  a  larger 
headline  than  the  regular  top-heading.  A  heading  may 
be  prepared  for  such  a  story  that  covers  two,  three,  four 
columns  or  the  width  of  the  paper,  in  fact,  and  such  are 
known  as  spread-headlines.  We  are  reproducing  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  spread-heading  herewith  (Fig.  8),  but  no  spe¬ 
cial  style  governs  their  composition  —  it’s  simply  a  matter 
of  following  headline  forms  in  a  general  way  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  larger  type  in  amplified  space. 


REVIEW  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Estevan  Progress,  Estevan,  Saskatchewan. —  You  publish  an  admirable 
paper.  There  is  hardly  enough  ink  on  the  copy  we  received,  however. 

A.  L.  Tucker,  Detroit,  Minnesota.—  The  first  page  of  The  Herald  is 
made  up  in  an  interesting  manner  —  presswork  is  also  good.  The  paper 
appears  to  be  ably  edited,  and  the  feature  of  home-made  cartoons  illus¬ 
trating  local  events  is  a  good  one  which  should  provoke  interest. 

Huntington  Beach  News,  Huntington  Beach,  California. —  Your  paper 
is  a  good  one  in  every  particular.  We  would  prefer  to  see  your  top 
headings  modeled  after  the  style  shown  in  the  article  preceding  this 
department  of  review,  but  many  papers  have  a  less  effective  style. 

The  Plainview  Evening  Herald,  Plainview,  Texas.—  You  are  publish¬ 
ing  an  excellent  paper.  Presswork  is  satisfactory,  and  the  composition 
and  display  of  advertisements  is  above  average.  The  large  amount  of 
white  space  generally  placed  between  type  and  borders  in  advertisements 
adds  materially  to  their  appearance,  and  causes  the  type  to  stand  out 
effectively  through  the  contrast  gained. 

Centred  Missouri  Republican,  Boonville,  Missouri. — -We  admire  the 
orderly  make-up  of  your  first  page  as  represented  by  your  issue  of  April 
26.  It  is  reproduced.  We  regret  that  your  especial  interest  in  make-up 
stops  with  the  first  page  and  suggest  that  you  adopt  and  adhere  to  the 
pyramid  style  of  make-up  of  inside  pages  as  consistently  advocated  in 
this  department  for  years.  Presswork  is  fairly  clean  —  more  impression 
and  slightly  more  ink  would  improve  it.  Advertisements  are  well  set. 

A.  B.  Wood,  Gering,  Nebraska. —  You  have  many  reasons  for  feeling 
proud  of  The  Gering  Courier.  Presswork  on  it  is  the  best  among  the 
specimens  received  this  month.  Your  make-up,  while  not  exactly  sym¬ 
metrical  and  artistic,  is  interesting  —  and  by  no  means  displeasing.  Your 
ad-compositor  is  an  artist  who  knows  how  to  get  up  display  that  is 
pleasing,  forceful  and  simple.  The  almost  consistent  use  of  one  style  of 
display  type,  Cheltenham  Bold,  adds  also  to  the  effective  appearance  of 
your  pages.  Nothing  makes  a  newspaper  more  displeasing  than  a  great 
variety  of  display  letters  between  many  of  which  there  is  no  relationship. 

The  Evening  Post,  New  York  city,  carried  in  its  June  20  editions  a 
magazine  supplement  entitled  “  Greater  Port  of  New  York  Supplement,” 
a  comprehensive  review  of  shipping  from  and  into  the  harbor  at  that 
city.  The  cover  is  made  up  of  the  titular  matter,  a  large  illustration  of 
an  ocean  liner  at  sea  and  a  panel  at  the  bottom  showing  freight  yards 
full  of  cars,  factories,  etc.  It  was  printed  by  the  rotogravure  process. 
The  inside  pages  are  profusely  illustrated  and  filled  with  interesting  text. 
Considerable  display  advertising  is  carried  in  the  issue,  set  in  the  Post’s 
simple  and  readable  style,  which  has  been  commented  upon  as  being  about 
the  best  which  appears  in  any  of  the  larger  daily  papers. 

Three  States,  Middlesboro,  Kentucky. —  Presswork  on  the  copy  of  your 
paper  sent  us  is  very  poor.  At  this  distance,  the  trouble  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  hard  rollers,  insufficient  ink  and  a  worn  tympan,  probably 
unchanged  from  a  previous  issue  —  or  issues.  The  extra-condensed  type 
used  for  the  second  deck  of  your  top  headlines  is  not  readable  enough  for 
use  in  setting  so  many  words.  The  larger  size  used  for  the  two  lines  of 
the  main  deck  is  satisfactory.  You  would  have  had  a  more  symmetrical 
make-up  had  you  placed  the  two  columns  headed  by  the  large  oval  half¬ 
tone  (issue  of  June  22)  in  the  center,  with  miscellaneous  news-matter  on 
either  side.  As  it  is,  all  your  headings  are  on  one  side  of  the  page. 

The  St.  Tammany  Farmer,  Covington,  Louisiana. —  Make-up  of  inside 
pages  is  disorderly.  We  suggest  that  you  follow  the  pyramid  style  of 
grouping  all  advertisements  from  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Your 
first-page  make-up  is  interesting,  but  a  little  too  metropolitan  for  a 
small-town  weekly  newspaper.  A  subscriber  picks  it  up,  and  from  the 
large  headings  judges  from  appearances  that  events  have  occurred  thick 
and  fast  just  before  the  paper  went  to  press ;  or  have  your  readers 
become  so  accustomed  to  large,  black  headlines  they  have  ceased  to 


become  excited  over  them?  In  the  latter  case,  how  do  you  expect  to 
bring  them  to  their  feet  when  you  really  have  a  story  of  importance? 

The  Sarasota  Times,  Sarasota,  Florida.—  We  would  suggest  that  you 
use  more  display  headlines  on  the  first  page  of  your  paper  in  order  that 
it  may  appear  more  interesting.  Presswork  is  good,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  generally  well  arranged,  but  the  use  of  too  many  styles  of  type 
in  them  mars  the  appearance  of  the  pages  to  a  great  extent.  We  note 


Central  Missouri  Republican. 


Pleasing  and  orderly  first  page  from  Boonville  (Mo.)  newspaper. 


one  in  particular  which,  because  of  this  fault  and  an  effect  of  congestion 
due  to  the  use  of  larger  sizes  than  necessary,  is  quite  displeasing  and 
ineffective.  We  refer  to  the  two-column  advertisement  of  the  New  York 
Store  in  your  issue  of  April  12.  Remember,  small  type,  with  ample  white 
space  surrounding  it,  is  much  more  effective  than  large  type  closely 
spaced,  and  infinitely  more  pleasing. 

The  Daily  British  Whig,  Kingston,  Ontario. —  Presswork  is  not  what 
it  should  be.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  with  a  fast  perfecting  press  one 
can  not  expect  book-work  printing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  pages  on  the  side  of  your  paper  printed  first  should  be 
as  badly  smeared  as  they  are.  Most  of  the  advertisements  are  well  set, 
but,  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  we  note  more  lines  of  large  bold  type 
are  used  than  are  consistent  with  the  most  pleasing  appearance  of  the 
paper  as  a  whole.  Effectiveness  in  advertisement  display  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  bold  types  only.  We  are,  as  individuals,  a  little  suspicious  of  the 
man  who  talks  loudly,  and  who  blusters,  and  type  affects  us  in  much  the 
same  way.  Smaller  and  less  bold  type-faces,  with  more  white  space  to 
lend  contrast,  would  result  in  advertisements  equally  effective,  and  both 
the  advertisements  and  the  paper  would  be  more  acceptable.  Incidentally, 
requiring  less  ink  than  the  bold  type  used,  the  slur  on  the  pages  printed 
at  the  first  operation  would  be  reduced  considerably  and  presswork 
thereby  improved. 

Ralph  Morrow,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. —  You  are  justified  in  feel¬ 
ing  proud  of  the  Press.  We  admire  most  of  all  the  clean  presswork  — 
its  most  prominent  feature.  While  the  make-up  of  your  first  page  is 
interesting  and  symmetrical  in  all  issues  sent  us,  we  do  not  admire  all 
the  headings.  We  do  not  admire  large  headings  made  up  of  two  large 
hand-set  lines  only,  over  short  items,  especially  in  a  weekly  paper  such 
as  yours.  This  may  be  all  right  from  an  editorial  standpoint  in  a  daily 
newspaper  where  the  news  comes  “  hot  over  the  wires,”  but  to  have  such 
a  heading  over  the  review  of  Sunday-evening  church  services  in  a  paper 
published  the  following  Thursday  is  going  a  little  too  far.  A  smaller 
heading  should  be  used,  or  some  smaller  decks  to  temper  it,  for,  in  a  way, 
it  is  misleading  as  handled.  Make-up  of  inside  pages  is  not  pleasing,  the 
advertisements  being  so  placed  as  to  cut  up  the  reading-matter  in  small 
groups,  making  it  difficult  to  follow.  We  recommend  for  your  consider¬ 
ation  the  pyramid  make-up,  illustrated  and  commented  upon  in  practically 
every  past  issue  of  this  journal. 
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PROOFROOM 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


A  Question  of  Expression. 

W.  M.,  New  York,  writes :  “  I  am  uncertain  in  the 
grammar  of  sentences  of  which  the  following  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  :  ‘  Current  topics  are  discussed  with  a  view  to  enable 
the  student  to,’  etc.  I  would  have  expressed  it:  ‘  Current 
topics  are  discussed  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  student 
to,’  etc.” 

Answer. —  This  seems  to  be  an  example  of  a  common 
confusion  in  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  also  of  erroneous 
substitution  of  a  verb  for  a  noun.  I  say  “  seems  ”  because 
many  persons  who  should  know  at  least  as  well  as  I  do 
how  to  use  good  English  would  not  acknowledge  that  it  is 
erroneous.  For  my  own  use  I  think  I  should  never  have 
the  word  “  view  ”  in  such  a  sentence ;  but  I  might  use  it 
in  writing  hastily,  and  I  think  it  would  then  be  “  with  a 
view  to  enabling.”  A  view  in  such  expression  is  a  look 
or  looking,  and  it  would  necessarily  be  a  looking  forward, 
to  or  toward  something.  What  would  be  my  personal 
expression  of  the  intended  sense  if  I  wrote  it  I  am  not 
sure,  for  I  might  think  of  other  words  at  the  moment. 
At  this  moment  it  would  be  “  for  the  purpose  of  enabling.” 
As  a  printer’s  proofreader,  reading  a  proof  of  some  other 
person’s  writing,  I  should  leave  it  as  written  by  that  other 
person.  “  Safety  first  ”  is  the  best  slogan  for  the  ordinary 
proofreader,  and  he  is  not  safe  in  attempting  to  exercise 
the  freedom  of  an  editor.  This  need  not  check  or  control 
his  actual  knowledge;  it  should  control  his  application  of 
that  knowledge  where  he  knows  it  is  not  welcomed. 

Spelling  of  Words  Ending  in  -er  and  -or. 

A.  A.  G.,  New  York,  writes:  “Can  you  tell  me  the 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  -er  and  -or  endings  of  nouns 
such  as  adviser  and  advisor?  The  -or  ending  of  nouns 
denoting  agent  seems  more  frequent.  Is  there  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  meaning  or  a  rule  for  deciding  the  correct  use? 
We  have  maker,  distributer  and  distributor,  creator,  etc. 
Does  the  personal  element  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
formation,  or  the  root  of  the  word,  or  what? 

“  In  the  sentence  ‘  There  was  a  lot  of  mistakes  made,’ 
is  the  singular  verb,  ‘  was,’  correct?  While  the  collective 
force  of  the  plurality  is  evident,  could  it  be  grammatically 
considered  correct  to  have  the  verb  agree  with  *  lot  ’  and 
hence  be  a  singular  verb?  ” 

Answer. —  This  question  about  spelling  surprises  me 
just  as  another  question  did  many  years  ago.  Both  this 
and  that  found  me  totally  unprepared  to  answer  them, 
since  they  were  the  first  instances  in  which  my  attention 
had  been  called  to  their  subjects.  “  Why  do  words  ending 
with  silent  e  drop  the  final  letter  on  adding  a  suffix?  ” 
Such  was  the  question  asked  of  old,  which  had  to  be 
answered  instantly.  Much  more  time  has  been  available 
in  this  case,  though  the  writer,  sending  the  letter  just  as 


the  next  month’s  issue  went  to  press,  asked  that  the 
answer  be  given  in  that  issue,  which  of  course  was  impos¬ 
sible. 

Search  in  books  fails  to  yield  satisfactory  answers, 
which  means,  of  course,  that  such  matters  are  not  com¬ 
monly  considered  worthy  of  attention  by  writers.  But 
one  book  does  contain  a  short  paragraph  about  the  suf¬ 
fixes,  with  the  addition  of  -ar  as  in  liar,  beggar,  etc.,  and 
some  imperfect  lists.  It  is  Sherwin  Cody’s  book,  “  Word 
Study.”  Mr.  Cody  does  not  say  which  spelling  seems  or 
is  more  frequent,  but  he  does  say  that  u-er  is  the  regular 
form,”  and  treats  the  others  as  exceptions!  And  yet  he 
gives  a  somewhat  enlightening  rule  as  to  these  which 
shows  that  they  are  not  exceptions.  He  says  that  we  keep 
the  spellings  liar,  beggar,  conductor,  etc.,  because  such 
were  the  forms  in  the  Latin  roots  from  which  they  were 
derived.  In  its  intention  this  is  true,  but  in  its  expres¬ 
sion  it  is  inaccurate. 

These  spellings  can  not  be  determined  by  the  personal 
element,  for  that  is  common  to  all  of  them,  as  it  always 
denotes  agency,  whether  of  a  person  or  a  thing. 

What  is  more  like  actual  truth  seems  to  be  that  -er  is 
used  whenever  the  suffix  is  simply  added  to  an  English 
word,  as  make,  maker.  When  the  word  is  adopted  as  a 
whole  from  the  Latin,  as  conductor  is,  the  spelling  is  -or. 
Such  words  in  Latin  are  not  roots  from  which  English 
words  are  derived;  they  are  Latin  words  adopted  entire, 
and  such  adoption  is  not  included  in  our  understanding  of 
derivation.  But  no  rule  can  be  made  for  these  spellings 
to  indicate  a  clear  distinction,  unless  it  might  be  possible 
for  special  etymological  scholars,  which  we  can  not  all  be. 
Just  one  clear  rule  seems  advisable.  That  is,  in  cases  of 
doubt  consult  the  dictionary.  The  only  way  to  avoid  doubt 
is  to  memorize  the  spellings. 

In  the  sentence  under  inquiry  the  verb  should  be  plural, 
“  a  lot  of  mistakes  were  made,”  since  it  plainly  means 
mistakes  were  made,  not  a  lot  was  made. 

Suggestion  of  a  Hyphen. 

Inquirer,  New  York,  sends  this  suggestion:  “  Will  you 
pardon  me  if  I  suggest  a  possibility  for  another  use  of  the 
hyphen?  It  is  to  compound  certain  prepositions  with 
nouns  and  verbs,  as  in  ‘  Carranza  was  looked-to  to  stop 
the  outrages,’  and  ‘  He  acted  as  whipper-in  in  the  game.’ 
It  would,  of  course,  be  an  arbitrary  use,  and  chiefly  as  a 
guide  to  the  sense,  but  is  it  not  worth  considering?  ” 

Answer. —  I  think  most  writers  and  proofreaders  will 
agree  that  intrinsically  this  is  not  worth  considering.  But 
it  is  not,  as  our  correspondent  seems  to  think,  an  original 
suggestion.  Examples  of  such  use  of  the  hyphen  are 
abundant  in  our  literature,  but  chiefly  in  the  books  of  long 
ago.  At  present  the  almost  universal  demand  is  for 
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utter  non-use  of  hyphens  to  join  words.  All  such  com¬ 
pounding  is  mainly  as  a  guide  to  the  sense,  and  as  such 
held  to  be  useful ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  instances  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  supply  the 
needed  joining  mentally.  He  knows  that  only  the  one 
thing  can  be  meant  whether  we  write  for  him  steam- 
engine  or  steam  engine.  So  it  seems  to  be  decided  that  we 
must  leave  the  two  words  separate,  although  we  always 
accent  the  first,  just  as  we  do  in  steamboat.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  establish  usages  on  any  satisfactory  basis  if  we 
thus  ignore  analogy.  Herbert  Spencer  was  one  of  our 
earlier  authors  who  always  used  the  hyphen  as  suggested 
by  our  correspondent. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

N  beginning  to  write  this  a  false  start  was 
made,  which  was  perceived  when  the  first 
word  was  written.  The  mistake  consisted 
in  making  the  title  “  English  Pronuncia¬ 
tion,”  while  the  subject  to  be  treated  is 
mainly  American  pronunciation  of  the 
English  language.  Many  divergencies 
would  be  interesting  as  existing  between 
the  English  and  American  methods  of  speaking  the  same 
words,  but  these  are  not  germane  to  the  present  purpose. 

One  phase  of  our  subject  is  of  special  practical  interest 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  printers,  and  that  is  the 
sounds  of  vowels,  particularly  in  accented  syllables.  Vari¬ 
ations  in  the  understanding  of  what  these  sounds  are  or 
should  be  are  the  prime  cause  of  the  lack  of  agreement 
as  to  the  proper  content  of  syllables.  This  is  true  through¬ 
out  the  English-speaking  world,  but  has  more  effect  on 
practice  in  America  than  elsewhere.  A  former  essential 
difference  between  American  and  English  practice  was 
seen  in  the  common  American  distinction  between  long 
and  short  vowels  —  making  the  long  vowel  the  last  letter 
of  a  syllable  and  always  including  a  consonant  after  a 
short  vowel  —  while  English  practice  made  no  distinction. 
This  difference  has  largely  disappeared,  though  still  sur¬ 
viving  sufficiently  to  cause  some  confusion. 

Pronunciation  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  the  English  language  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Before  then  it  had  been  assumed  that  people 
knew  well  enough  how  to  speak  their  words  without  any 
special  telling.  One  of  the  most  pretentious  early  lexi¬ 
cographers  to  attempt  such  display  of  personal  erudition 
of  this  kind  was  John  Walker,  who  had  been  an  actor  and 
a  teacher  of  elocution.  He  made  extravagant  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  personal  qualifications,  with  the  assumption 
that  the  one  acceptable  standard  for  correctness  was  the 
speech  of  the  cultured  classes  in  London,  and  that  he  was 
the  one  man  who  could  best  report  their  pronunciations. 
We  mention  him  first  because  his  work  was  the  most 
influential. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  also  an  actor  and  elocutionist,  son 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  preceded  Walker  and 
avowed  the  intention  “  to  establish  a  plain  and  perma¬ 
nent  standard  of  pronunciation.”  Walker  stated  his  aim 
■“  to  give  a  kind  of  history  of  pronunciation  and  to  regis¬ 
ter  its  present  state.”  The  main  difference  between  these 
two  consisted  in  Walker’s  abundant  notes  by  way  of  “  his¬ 
tory,”  which  have  furnished  stock  quotations  for  orthoep- 
ists  ever  since. 

One  unfortunate  phase  of  this  widespread  quoting  is 
the  apparent  error  of  assuming  that  Walker’s  use  of  sym¬ 


bols  indicated  the  same  sounds  that  are  indicated  by  those 
symbols  to-day.  Thus,  Walker  used  the  letter  e  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  sound  of  the  last  letter  in  words  like  city,  while 
now  a  short  i  is  used  for  this.  History  is  perverted  in  all 
present-day  books  by  asserting  that  Walker  gave  such 
words  as  having  a  sound  different  from  the  present  one, 
though  the  real  fact  is  simply  that  he  used  a  different 
symbol  for  the  same  sound.  These  words  have  always 
been  correctly  spoken  just  as  they  now  are,  as  to  their 
final  letter,  no  matter  how  the  records  may  differ. 

This  is  said  here  mainly  as  a  note  of  protest  against 
an  unfortunate  prevalence  of  such  misrepresentation  in 
most  writings  on  the  subject.  Such  misrepresentation* 
is  especially  prominent  in  the  latest  and  most  pretentious 
book  on  pronouncing,  which  makes  many  assertions  of 
gross  error  by  another  orthoepist,  mainly  of  the  false  use 
of  e  where  the  accuser  uses  an  i,  as  in  siti  for  the  sound  of 
city.  But  undoubtedly  both  pronounce  the  word  alike, 
merely  using  different  signs  for  the  same  sound. 

Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  one  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  which  occurs  in  every  word  ending  in  -ary  in  the  book 
mentioned  as  making  the  unfounded  accusation  of  error. 
That  book  tells  us  that  the  sound  of  that  termination  is 
with  the  vowel  as  in  fate.  It  says  the  word  dictionary  is 
properly  pronounced  dictionary,  which  is  simply  absurd. 
Speakers  of  English  are  fortunate  in  their  insusceptibility 
to  such  misleading  in  words  so  common.  They  have  always 
spoken  such  words  otherwise,  and  always  will  speak 
them  so. 

So  much  direct  criticism  is  worthy  of  utterance,  but 
only  so  much  is  to  be  indulged  in  here.  Even  so  much 
is  not  simply  criticism  of  one  writer,  but  a  good  specimen 
of  faults  in  detail  that  are  common  to  all  such  writers. 
Personal  vagaries  of  similar  nature  abounded  in  Walker’s 
numerous  notes,  and  every  orthoepist  shows  much  of  the 
same  blemish.  The  universality  of  this  weakness  prob¬ 
ably  arises  from  the  same  basic  trouble  that  besets  the 
grammarians,  most  of  whom  are  inconsequential  gram- 
maticasters.  Each  has  to  handle  an  old  subject  in  a  man¬ 
ner  giving  the  impression  of  new  thought,  and  most  of  the 
newness  is  supererogatory  nonsense. 

Yet  there  is  an  important  mission  for  such  work  as 
the  writers  of  these-  books  —  both  orthoepical  and  gram¬ 
matical  —  are  striving  to  accomplish.  In  the  field  we  are 
considering  the  goal  is  much-needed  improvement  of 
speech.  Indications  of  the  special  evils  that  demand 
amelioration  are  variously  worded,  but  practically  the 
same  in  all  writings.  One  mistake  is  almost  universal  — 
that  of  assuming  that  the  object  can  be  attained  through 
such  books,  whereas  the  only  means  that  seems  at  all 
likely  is  personal  teaching,  and  for  this  the  teachers  must 
themselves  first  be  taught. 

Many  books  have  told  what  the  great  fault  of  common 
speech  is,  but  we  shall  quote  only  from  the  one  we  have 
specially  noticed  above.  Its  author  tells  us  of  a  New 
Zealand  educator  who  visited  London  and  afterward  said: 
“  Rarely  did  I  hear  what  I  should  call  just  a  fine,  clear, 
interesting  voice  speaking  good  plain  English.”  This 
New-Zealander  had  evidently  been  told  that  London  was 
the  place  to  hear  the  best  English  speech. 

The  author  who  tells  us  of  this  is  an  Englishman,  and 
he  says :  “  The  typical  American  accent  is  often  harsh 
and  unmusical,  but  it  sounds  all  of  the  letters  to  be 
sounded,  and  slurs,  but  does  not  distort,  the  rest.  One 
can  understand  what  is  said.  In  London,  the  boasted 
home  of  the  English  tongue  in  all  its  pristine  elegance 
and  purity,  the  native  seems  short  of  breath.  He  can  not 
find  time  to  finish  his  words,  and  so  clips  the  closing 
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syllables.”  He  says  elsewhere :  “  Although  there  may  be 
some  who  do  not  believe  it,  the  fact  is  that  the  habit  of 
slovenly  speech  is  spreading  too  rapidly  among  us.” 

The  fact  is  that  no  practical  dividing  line  can  be 
drawn  between  English  and  American  in  these  matters, 
but  improvement  is  urgently  needed  everywhere.  If  any 
one  desires  accurate  information  as  to  pronunciation,  the 
safest  source  will  be  found  in  Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary’s  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  front  part  of 
the  book. 

Accent  as  mentioned  in  a  quotation  above  does  not 
mean  accentuation  of  a  certain  syllable  in  each  word,  but 
*  something  much  more  general.  Syllable-accent  is  the  fixed 
emphasis  with  which  some  special  syllable  is  always 
spoken.  It  is  now  more  technically  called  stress.  It  has 
an  important  influence  on  form  in  printing,  which  it 
would  be  convenient,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  universally 
understood  in  the  same  way.  An  example  of  disagree¬ 
ment  is  found  in  the  word  tribune,  which  is  mispro¬ 
nounced  much  too  often  by  accenting  the  second  syllable, 
while  the  proper  accent  is  on  the  first,  trib,  with  the  vowel 
sound  as  in  hit. 

Accent,  or  stress,  has  another  prominent  influence,  one 
that  has  been  over-emphasized  in  much  grammar-writing. 
It  is  this  influence  that  the  present  writer  has  been 
hastily  and  unduly  charged  with  rejecting.  It  consists 
in  the  absolute  fact  that  in  speaking  two  words  abnormally 
used  together  the  first  of  the  two  (usually)  is  strongly 
accented,  and  the  two  words  assume  the  nature  of  one 
word.  Accent  is  the  most  common  determining  feature  of 
compound  words.  Rules  distinguishing  between  hyphened 
and  close  compounds  have  had  much  currency,  but  they 
have  never  been  applied  in  practice,  even  by  their  most 
strenuous  advocates,  and  never  could  be  made  practical. 
Our  language  abounds  in  single  words  in  which  the  worth¬ 
less  accent-rules  call  for  hyphens.  Likewise  we  have 
many  compound  words  in  which  our  best  writers  use 
hyphens  where  these  rules  prescribe  the  close  form. 


A  HOME-MADE  TYPE-HIGH  GAGE. 

Every  office  does  not  possess  a  type-high  gage,  and  in 
the  average  country  office  much  good  time  is  lost  from  the 
lack  of  one  of  these  convenient  little  accessories.  I  here¬ 
with  give  you  a  drawing  of  one  I  made,  and  one  that  any 
one  can  make  in  a  few  moments’  spare  time.  Taking  a 


smooth  piece  of  board,  I  found  two  spoiled  wood  letters 
(15  lines)  and  fastened  them  at  the  ends  of  the  board 
just  far  enough  apart  so  that  a  piece  of  wood  furniture, 
12  picas  wide  and  60  picas  long,  would  fasten  to  the  let¬ 
ters  nicely  with  long  brads.  This  gave  me  a  suitable  gage 
for  practically  every  cut  that  would  go  into  the  paper. 
Of  course  no  cut  wider  than  60  picas  could  be  used,  but 
cuts  being  passed  under  this  gage  are  tested  at  all  points. 
If  cuts  are  too  high  or  too  low  it  can  be  readily  noticed 
and  remedied.—  Van  V.  Boyce,  in  “  Equipment." 


MORE  SALES  — THE  PRINTER  AND  THE 
ADVERTISER. 


HE  mental  attitude  and  actions  of  a  human 
being  are  governed  entirely  by  his  point 
of  view.  This  psychological  axiom  should 
be  the  guiding  point  of  the  printer  in  his 
dealings  with  the  advertiser  —  I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  printer  forward-looking 
enough  to  see  the  boundless  possibilities 
of  direct  advertising;  that  is,  the  use  of 
printed  matter  in  sales  and  advertising  campaigns. 

Why?  Because  he  should  drive  home  to  his  customers 
or  prospects  the  fact  that  he  can  help  them  to  more  sales; 
in  other  words,  that  both  he  and  his  prospect  are  after 
the  same  object  —  more  business,  and  that  for  that  rea¬ 
son  they  should  put  heads  together  as  collaborators  on 
the  same  problem,  rather  than  as  opponents  in  the  game 
of  mental  checkers  that  precedes  an  order. 

You  know  the  feeling  of  helpful  comradeship  prevail¬ 
ing  between  commercial  travelers.  It  is  rooted  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  community  of  tasks,  and  hardships.  Each 
traveling  salesman  knows  what  every  member  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  has  to  put  up  with  in  strenuous  sales  battles,  in 
discomforts,  etc.,  and,  therefore,  willingly  gives  him  all 
the  help,  all  the  information,  that  may  be  of  assistance. 

Now,  suppose  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  printer  and 
printing  buyer  meet!  You  will  see  at  once  that  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  both  will  entrench  the  printer  so 
strongly  with  his  customer  that  lower  bids  from  other 
printers  are  of  no  interest  to  him.  But  a  mere  advocacy 
of  such  relations  between  the  buyer  and  seller  of  printing 
is  not  sufficient.  It  would  be  “  mere  nerve,”  unless  the 
printer  is  prepared  to  deserve  it  through  his  ability  to 
give  practical  advice  and  suggestions. 

There  are  two  ways  of  providing  this:  Either  to  hire 
it  or  acquire  it.  In  either  case  it  should  be  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  of  proficiency,  not  only  to  command  respect, 
but  also  to  outdistance  similar  help  offered  by  other 
printers. 

This  is  not  so  difficult  a  program  as  it  sounds.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  long  course  of  study  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  If  the  printer  will  make  himself  an  expert  on  just 
one  or  two  important  phases  of  direct  advertising,  he  can 
quickly  become  a  shining  light  in  these. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  idea  from  my  own  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Round  Table  on  Direct  Advertising  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club.  We  meet  every  other  week 
for  lunch,  from  12:30  to  2  p.m.  Among  our  attendance 
is  quite  a  percentage  of  printers.  We  have  purposely 
refrained  from  any  set  program  in  order  to  be  as  helpful 
as  possible  to  each  participant.  Our  motto  has  been: 
“  Your  problem  when  you  attend.”  So,  at  every  session, 
we  have  invited  questions  that  come  red  hot  from  the  day’s 
experience.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  program  too  rambling,  and  trying  to  cover  too 
much  ground,  we  gave  preference  to  two  fundamental 
problems,  fundamental  enough  to  interest  everybody  an,d 
so  vital  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  attention  they  deserve. 
These  two  problems  are  so  transcendant  in  importance 
that  any  man  who  masters  one  or  more  phases  of  them 
will  get  a  respectful  hearing  from  every  business  man. 
If  properly  solved,  these  problems  reduce  disappointment 
and  waste  in  advertising. 


*An  address  delivered  by  C.  R.  Lippman,  president  of  the  Bush 
Men’s  Advertising  Service,  Incorporated,  New  York,  before  the  coni 
tion  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  at  St.  Louis. 
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Problem  No.  1  is  this:  How  to  reach  the  right  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  direct-advertising  campaign. 

Problem  No.  2:  How  to  make  direct  advertising  bring 
orders  direct. 

The  first  problem  may  seem  very  simple;  yet  how 
many  campaigns  of  direct  circularization  have  fizzled  out 
because  the  matter  did  not  reach  the  right  individual  in 
the  firm  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

It  is  not  enough  to  remember  here  that,  to  get  atten¬ 
tion,  a  piece  of  advertising  must  “  hit  the  prospect  where 
he  lives.”  We  must  remember  that  different  officers  of  a 
firm  live  in  different  spheres.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
large  firms. 

For  example,  if  you  want  to  advertise  a  collection  ser¬ 
vice,  you  would  naturally  want  to  reach  the  credit  man. 
In  many  cases  it  will  pay  to  conduct  a  preliminary  cam¬ 
paign  just  to  secure  his  name.  But  suppose  you  can’t 
get  his  name.  Then  it  will  pay  you  to  divide  the  mailing- 
list  into  two  parts  —  one  containing  the  list  of  larger 
firms,  where  one  man  devotes  all  his  time  to  credits;  the 
other,  the  list  of  smaller  firms  where  the  duties  of  credit 
management  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  manager  or 
the  office  manager. 

Thus  you  can  “  sharpen  ”  your  appeal  with  greater 
effectiveness.  For  instance,  the  credit  manager  thinks 
only  in  terms  of  efficient  credit  management.  He  can  be 
impressed  most  effectively  by  dwelling  upon  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  facilities  to  be  of  assistance  to  him,  to  make  his 
department  show  up  better,  to  keep  down  the  losses  from 
poor  outstandings. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  impress  the  general 
manager  on  this  subject,  you  can  bring  to  bear  with  even 
greater  effectiveness  additional  arguments  that  will  show 
the  effect  of  a  good  collection  service  on  good  business 
management. 

For  example,  by  showing  that  a  sale  is  only  a  loss,  a 
transfer  of  assets  to  customers,  until  the  bill  is  paid ; 
that  an  effective  collection  service  will  help  him  turn  his 
capital  more  rapidly,  that  it  will  help  him  take  advantage 
of  special  opportunities  where  ready  cash  is  needed.  All 
these  points  are  of  minor  importance  to  the  credit  man, 
but  of  major  importance  to  the  general  manager. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  resourcefulness  that  can  be 
employed  to  secure  names.  One  way  is  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  sources  where  trade  and  other  direc¬ 
tories  may  be  obtained  for  any  line  of  business.  Every 
printing  salesman  ought  to  have  this  information. 

Another  good  way  —  particularly  for  the  printer  — 
is  to  suggest  that  the  advertiser  give  you  an  order  to 
write  and  print  a  booklet  of  vital  information  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  prospects,  preferably  so  planned  that  the 
information  is  presented  in  a  helpful  or  striking  manner. 
There  are  dozens  of  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  in 
each  field.  Then  start  a  preliminary  campaign  in  which 
you  offer  the  booklet,  provided  the  appended  card  is 
returned  with  the  name  of  the  individual  interested. 
Naturally  each  name  thus  secured  is  worth  a  dozen  names 
collected  by  the  advertiser  in  other  ways. 

Problem  No.  2,  “  making  printed  matter  close  orders,” 
is  a  still  larger  problem. 

In  discussing  it,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  printed 
matter  is  prepared  according  to  the  rules  of  good  typog¬ 
raphy;  attractive  headlines,  good  copy  and  effective  illus¬ 
trations. 

I  shall  devote  my  remarks  to  the  particular  kind  of 
punch  the  personal  salesman  puts  into  his  closing  argu¬ 
ments  that  land  the  order. 


To  make  the  suggestions  practical,  let  me  classify 
them  according  to  principles: 

a.  Restriction. —  Make  the  offer  limited: 

1.  —  As  to  time; 

2.  —  As  to  supply  available; 

3. - — -  As  to  quantity  allotted  for  each  territory  or 
prospect; 

4.  —  As  to  a  given  number  of  orders  received  (the  first 
hundred  or  two  hundred,  etc. ) ,  etc. 

b.  —  Convenience. 

1.  —  Self-signed  return  or  order  blanks. 

2.  —  Offer,  to  send  on  trial. 

3.  —  Invitation  to  inspect  samples  at  a  convenient 
point. 

4.  —  Handy-to-fill-out  order  blanks,  etc. 

c.  —  Vivid  visualization  of  advantages. 

1.  —  Show  profit  possibilities  or  utility  possibilities  in 
a  variety  of  ways. 

2.  —  Picture  what  the  prospect  could  do  with  the  money 
you  can  save  him,  or  help  him  to  earn,  with  your  propo¬ 
sition. 

3.  —  Picture  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal  —  the  bene¬ 
fits  he  loses  if  he  doesn’t  accept  your  proposition. 

4.  —  Show  the  benefits  his  rivals  will  gain  if  they 
accept  the  proposition  and  he  doesn’t. 

d.  —  The  vanity  appeal. 

1.  —  Show  that  others  whose  judgment  he  respects  have 
accepted  the  proposition. 

2.  —  That  he  owes  it  to  his  reputation  as  a  wide-awake 
individual  to  accept. 

3.  —  Name  your  proposition  so  it  will  appeal  to  his 
local  or  occupational  pride.  For  example,  a  manufacturer 
has  found  that  he  can  do  more  business  when  he  names 
the  same  assortment  according  to  the  various  States  he 
circularizes.  To  merchants  in  Kansas,  he  offers  the 
“  Kansas  Assortment  ” ;  to  merchants  in  Nebraska,  he 
offers  the  “  Nebraska  Assortment,”  etc. 

A  maker  of  fountain  pens  circularizes  bankers  about  a 
“  bankers’  pen,”  and  offers  the  same  pen  to  attorneys  as 
the  “  lawyers’  pen.” 

4.  —  Appeal  to  his  progressive-minded  spirit. 

5.  —  Appeal  to  his  reputation  as  a  leader,  etc. 

e.  —  The  special-inducement  appeal. 

1.  —  Offering  a  special  reduction. 

2.  —  Offering  a  premium  in  the  shape  of  extra  goods  or 
prizes,  etc. 

3.  —  Offering  a  rebate  under  certain  conditions.  (This 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  Ford  Automobile  Company  when 
it  offered  a  rebate  on  each  car  sold  during  the  year,  pro¬ 
vided  the  total  sales  would  reach  a  given  total.) 

4.  —  Offer  special  help,  such  as  demonstrators,  erec¬ 
tors,  expert  advice,  etc.,  instruction  of  the  customers’ 
employees  in  the  use  or  sale  of  the  goods  advertised,  etc. 

Of  course,  these  are  just  the  high  spots  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  which,  like  every  other,  is  inexhaustible. 


POWER  BEHIND  ADVERTISING. 

An  advertisement  is  a  printed  declaration  of  principles 
and  policies.  It  places  every  manufacturer  on  record 
before  the  world.  Salesmen  may  argue,  gesticulate  and 
use  rebuttal,  but  the  cold  printed  advertisement  rings 
true  and  sincere,  for  it  is  signed  by  the  manufacturer. 
Many  a  salesman,  to  convince  a  hesitating  buyer  as  to  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  his  statements,  has  flashed  his 
company’s  advertisement,  has  read  excerpt  after  excerpt 
from  the  advertisement,  and  then  proudly  pointed  to  his 
company’s  signature  as  a  guarantee  of  the  truthfulness 
of  every  statement  made. —  Manufacturers’  News. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


This  department  is  designed  particularly  for  the  review  of  technical  publications  pertaining  to  the  printing  industry.  The  Inland  Printer 
Company  will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  any  book  or  publication.  A  list  of  technical  books  kept  in  stock  will  be  found  in  our 
catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


“An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Printing.’’ 

For  those  who  desire  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  development  of  the  printing  art  from  the 
first  use  of  movable  types  up  to  and  including  the  period 
of  three  and  four  color  process  reproduction  and  photo¬ 
gravure,  the  latest  important  discoveries,  with  dates  and 
names  of  men  prominently  identified  with  that  history, 
without  having  to  do  extensive  reading,  this  work  is 
^admirable.  Briefly,  the  invention  of  printing,  its  history 
during  the  early  centuries  of  its  practice,  paper,  presses, 
photographic  illustration  and  engraving,  are  reviewed.  In 
fifty-eight  pages,  the  author  has  given  his  readers  a  com¬ 
plete,  though  brief,  history  of  the  art  which  has  fostered 
and  preserved  all  the  other  arts.  Every  printer,  no  matter 
what  his  status  in  the  industry  may  be,  can  find  practical 
"help  and  much  interest  in  reading  the  lore  of  the  industry. 

The  book  is  substantially  and  attractively  bound  in 
green  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  and  should  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  printer’s  library. 

“  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Printing,”  by  R.  A. 
Peddie.  Published  by  Grafton  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
Price,  60  cents,  postage  10  cents  extra.  May  be  secured 
through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

“Church  Advertising;  Its  Why  and  How.” 

It  is  only  during  late  years  that  churches  have  been 
brought  to  a  realization  of  the  possibilities  afforded  by 
advertising  in  the  effort  to  fill  their  ,pews.  Time  was 
when  to  suggest  that  a  church  use  display  space  in  the 
newspapers  or  on  the  billboards  would  have  astounded 
ministers,  elders  and  congregations  alike.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  amusements,  the  commercial  interests 
that  have  absorbed  the  interest  of  the  masses,  and  other 
causes,  have  had  a  tendency  to  lead  many  people  away 
from  the  churches.  It  was  found  expedient  by  one  church 
to  compete  with  the  other  demands  for  the  attention  of 
the  people  by  advertising  special  services,  noted  speakers, 
etc.,  and  since  this  first  advertising  brought  encouraging 
results  in  increased  attendance,  the  prejudice  against  it 
waned  until  church  advertising  is  now  practiced  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  hamlet  and  metropolis  alike. 

For  those  interested  in  church  work,  for  publishers 
and  printers  interested  in  the  development  of  this  new 
field,  this  volume,  arranged  by  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Church  Advertising  and  Publicity  Departmental, 
a  former  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald,  offers  much  val¬ 
uable  assistance. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  papers,  titles  of 
some  being:  “Sensationalism  versus  Sanity,”  “Display 
Advertising,”  “  Sunday  Night  Attractions,”  “  Right  Meth¬ 
ods  Bring  Results,”  “  Many  Ways  to  Many  Minds,”  etc., 
all  replete  with  valuable  suggestions  to  those  interested 
in  church  work  and  advertising. 


“  Church-  Advertising;  Its  Why  and  How,”  arranged 
by  W.  B.  Ashley.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.  Price,  $1;  postage  10  cents  extra. 
May  be  secured  through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

“The  Typography  of  Advertisements  That  Pay.” 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  and  especially  so  of  late  for  the  splendid 
record  he  has  been  making  as  chief  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Arrow  Press,  New  York  city,  which  firm  spe¬ 
cializes  in  the  production  of  display  and  direct-by-mail 
advertising  for  national  advertisers.  The  announcement 
of  the  publication  by  Appletons  of  this  work  from  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  pen,  the  result  of  wide  experience  in  advertising 
and  printing  lines,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  —  especially 
by  those  advertisers  whose  knowledge  of  printing  is  super¬ 
ficial  and  those  printers  whose  knowledge  of  advertising  is 
slight. 

This  book  offers  expert  information  on  how  to  choose 
and  combine  type-faces,  engravings  and  all  other  mechan¬ 
ical  elements  of  modern  advertising  construction.  The 
author  discusses  his  subjects  simply  and  to  the  point,  and 
furnishes  concrete  examples  throughout  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  various  factors  in  the  mechanics  of 
advertising. 

The  volume  contains  almost  three  hundred  pages, 
about  one-third  being  occupied  by  excellent  examples  of 
advertisements,  illustrating  points  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  by  all  who  want  their  advertising  to  reap  results.  It 
is  bound  in  red  cloth,  blind-stamped  on  the  front  cover 
and  stamped  in  gold  on  the  backbone,  and  is  very  pleasing. 

“  The  Typography  of  Advertisements  That  Pay,”  by 
Gilbert  P.  Farrar.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  city.  Price,  $2.25;  postage,  10  cents 
extra.  May  be  secured  through  The  Inland  Printer 
Company. 

“Progressive  Exercises  in  Typography.” 

The  increasing  interest  in  printing  as  a  subject  for 
vocational  instruction  has  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  text-books  suitable  for  use  in  the  schools.  Hundreds 
of  books  have  been  written  on  printing,  but  practically 
all  of  them  are  only  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  a  commercial  plant.  “  Progressive 
Exercises  in  Typography  ”  is  described  on  the  title-page 
of  the  volume  as  being  “  a  text  for  the  school  print-shop 
and  the  apprentice  printer,”  and  is  written  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  idea  in  view  of  supplementing  and  guiding  the 
instruction  of  youths  in  the  school  classes.  While  the 
lad  who  enters  the  printing-plant  to  learn  the  trade 
usually  finds  out  for  himself  what  a  three-to-em  space 
is,  learns  the  positions  of  the  various  letter-boxes  from 
a  marked  case  and  progresses  quite  a  long  way  toward 
mastering  the  trade  before  he  becomes  interested  in  books 
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on  printing  —  which  fact,  naturally,  has  influenced  the 
writing  and  publication  of  books  of  an  advanced  nature 
—  this  work  gives  particular  attention  to  all  these  rudi¬ 
mentary  phases.  The  book  is  designed  to  help  those  who 
do  not  know  a  thing  about  printing. 

In  true  pedagogical  form,  the  book,  which  is  in  reality 
a  course  in  the  rudiments  of  printing,  leads  the  beginner 
from  the  very  simplest  exercise,  step  by  step,  through 
properly  succeeding  work,  which  should  give  him  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  essentials  of  printing. 

“  Progressive  Exercises  in  Typography,”  by  Ralph  A. 
Loomis,  B.S.,  instructor  in  printing  in  the  William  L. 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Taylor-Holden  Company,  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Price,  $1;  postage,  10  cents  extra.  May  be 
secured  through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Printing  Trades  Blue  Book  —  Illinois  Edition. 

The  Illinois  edition  of  the  Printing  Trades  Blue  Book 
for  1917  has  recently  come  to  hand.  This  work  is  now 
too  well  known  to  require  any  introduction  to  the  trade, 
this  being  the  eighth  annual  edition.  It  has  been  steadily 
enlarged  each  year  until  it  has  become  a  reference  work 
that  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  printer  in  the  State, 
and  on  the  desk  of  every  concern  doing  business  with  the 
printing  and  allied  trades  in  the  State. 

The  book  is  divided  into  several  sections.  The  first 
presents  a  complete  directory  of  all  firms  in  Chicago, 
arranged  alphabetically.  The  second  includes  all  of  the 
firms  in  the  State  outside  of  Chicago,  arranged  by  cities. 
Then  follows  a  classified  directory  covering  all  branches, 
which  will  be  found  especially  useful  when  any  special 
work  is  required.  In  the  back  of  the  book  is  a  watermark 
directory,  a  list  of  the  organizations  in  the  trade,  together 
with  other  information,  such  as  Machine  Composition  Cus¬ 
toms,  Ruling  Customs,  Printing  Trade  Customs,  etc. 

The  Printing  Trades  Directory  is  published  by  A.  F. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  660-661  Transportation  building,  Chicago, 
and  41  Park  row,  New  York.  Price,  $3.  May  be  secured 
through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

“Conditions  of  Labor  in  American  Industries.” 

The  student  of  economic  and  industrial  conditions  will 
find  much  of  interest  and  value  in  this  work,  the  joint 
effort  of  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker.  The 
volume,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  designed  to  meet  a 
practical  need  for  a  compact  collection  of  the  results  of 
the  large  number  of  investigations  and  studies  of  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  American  wage-earner  and  his 
family  work  and  live.  It  is  presented  merely  as  a  sum¬ 
marization  of  the  principal  and  fundamental  facts  that 
have  been  ascertained  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half; 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  critical  discussion  of  these  facts, 
or  to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  or  against  any  partisan 
conclusion,  or  any  remedial  program.  Such  conclusions 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  condition,  or  set  of  conditions,  as 
appeared  to  be  clearly  warranted  by  the  facts  ascertained 
by  official  and  other  authoritative  data,  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  but  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  state¬ 
ment  of  opinions  or  of  conclusions  which,  although  the 
authors  may  feel  convinced  of  their  truth,  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  upon  as  the  actual  results  of  the  various 
inquiries. 

That  the  authors  are  well  fitted  for  the  preparation  of 
a  work  of  this  character  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  assigned  to  undertake  the  investigation  and  com¬ 
pilation  of  data  for  the  Federal  Commission  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations. 


The  work  is  a  statement,  rather  than  a  description, 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  labor  in  modern 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  prepared 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  useful  to  the  student,  be  he 
in  the  classroom  or  in  his  vocation,  employer  or  employee, 
business  man,  social  worker  or  legislator.  The  summary 
presented  in  the  volume  is  a  summary  of  conditions  as 
they  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  period  roughly  indi¬ 
cated  as  beginning  with  1900  and  ending  with  1914  or 
1915.  The  authors  state  that  they  realize  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  marked  changes  in  wages,  hours  and 
employment  since  the  summer  of  1915,  due  to  unusual 
industrial  activity,  and  attention  has  been  called  to  these 
changes  at  various  points,  and,  wherever  there  have  been 
sufficient  data,  the  general  effects  of  these  changes  have 
been  suggested.  As  yet,  however,  the  results  of  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  changed  conditions  of  labor  are  not  available, 
Moreover,  the  permanency  of  the  changed  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  is,  it  is  believed,  generally  regarded 
as  problematical  in  considerable  degree. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  racial  composition 
of  industrial  workers ;  extent  of  trades-union  membership ; 
women  in  industry;  the  employment  of  children;  weekly 
wages  of  both  male  and  female  workers;  the  difference 
in  wages  of  men  and  women  workers;  annual  earnings 
of  wage-workers ;  the  wage-earner’s  loss  in  working  time ; 
the  extent  of  unemployment;  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
loss  in  working  time,  or  unemployment;  hours  of  labor; 
industrial  accidents;  profit-sharing  and  bonus  plans;  em¬ 
ployers’  welfare  work;  labor  and  scientific  management; 
occupational  disease  hazards,  etc. 

“  Conditions  of  Labor  in  American  Industries  —  a 
Summarization  of  the  Results  of  Recent  Investigations,” 
by  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker.  Published 
by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.  Price,  §1.75 
net. 


We  Had  a  Glorious  Fourth,  But  — Oh,  the  Filth. 

Photograph  by  A.  M.  Ketchum,  Findlay,  Ohio.  Submitted  by  A.  B. 
Doerty,  also  of  Findlay. 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  HAVE  DONE 
AND  CAN  DO.4 

BY  PROF.  W.  P.  KIRKWOOD. 

MERICA’S  schools  of  journalism,  the  old¬ 
est  of  which  has  been  in  existence  less 
than  ten  years,  are  right  in  the  thick  of 
the  educational  scrimmage.  They  have  been 
in  it  for  some  time  and  they  have  scrim¬ 
maged  their  way  toward  the  goal  they 
started  for.  In  other  words,  they  have 
“  done  things.”  They  have  equipped  young 
men  and  young  women  with  journalistic  ideals  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  sent  them  out  to  try 
their  equipment  and  knowledge  on  the  world.  They  have 
organized  short  courses  for  men  already  in  the  profession 
who  have  felt  that  their  original  and  acquired  equipment 
and  knowledge  were  not  adequate  to  their  needs.  They 
have  established  bureaus  of  exchange  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  publications  in  order  that  some  might  find  their 
way  out  of  the  profession,  and  others  in.  They  have 
sent  extension  men  —  missionaries  —  out  over  their  sev¬ 
eral  territories  to  aid  in  installing  cost  systems,  and 
otherwise  to  make  the  inefficient  efficient  and  the  already 
efficient  still  more  efficient.  They  have  survived  and 
overcome  the  ridicule  and  opposition  of  the  scoffing, 
skeptic  and  sometimes  dyspeptic  newspaper  men,  who, 
when  schools  of  journalism  were  suggested,  declared  that 
the  only  way  to  become  a  newspaper  man  was  to  start 
as  a  “  devil  ”  and  climb  with  ink-smeared  hands  and  with 
hoofs,  horns  and  barbed  tail.  They  have  created  no 
cyclonic  commotion,  but  they  have  created  an  atmosphere. 

Now,  all  of  this,  sounds  rather  imposing,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  younger  entrants  into  the  field  of 
instruction  in  journalism  should  feel  like  Alexander  the 
Great  in  his  childhood.  When  his  father,  Philip,  had  won 
some  signal  victory,  you  remember,  he  would  exclaim, 
“  There  will  be  nothing  left  for  me  to  do.”  There  is  much 
left  to  do  —  very  much.  Indeed,  all  that  has  been  done 
has  merely  prepared  the  way.  The  schools  of  journalism 
can  help  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  profession,  of  which  we 
speak  perhaps  too  sparingly  in  public.  They  can  help  to 
create  that  elusive  thing,  a  professional  consciousness,  and 
to  aid  in  formulating  standards  of  professional  ethics. 
They  can  assist  in  a  reappraisement  of  news  values  and  in 
the  defeat  and  final  rout  of  yellow  journalism.  They  can 
have  a  share  in  the  development  of  a  public  sentiment 
that  will  ring  in  the  day  of  a  wholly  independent  press. 
They  can  aid  the  rural  press  in  entering  into  its  own  in 
a  larger  way. 

There,  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell  —  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Too  Early  to  Judge  by  Graduates. 

On  the  basis  of  the  work  done  by  their  graduates,  it 
is  really  too  early  yet  to  pass  judgment  on  schools  of 
journalism.  It  is  only  nine  years  since  the  first  school 
of  journalism  invited  young  men  and  young  women  to 
enter  and  receive  professional  instruction.  It  is  only  five 
years  since  the  first  of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
who  accepted  the  invitation  were  awarded  diplomas  and 
came  forth  to  conquer  the  world  for  their  school-born 
ideals.  Plainly,  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  these  first 
graduates  have  accomplished  much  by  this  time.  Even  if 
they  have  accomplished  much,  they  are  few  in  number 
and  their  work  could  hardly  show  conspicuously  alongside 

*A  portion  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  convention  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  at  Minneapolis,  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Kirkwood, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


of  that  of  so  many  other  workers,  in  a  country  of  as  many 
newspapers  as  the  United  States  has.  They  have  not  set 
the  world  aflame,  and  no  one  expected  that  they  would. 

That  journalism-school  graduates  have  made  some¬ 
thing  of  an  impression,  however,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
we  no  longer  find  in  print  articles  ridiculing  the  idea  of 
teaching  journalism  anywhere  but  in  a  newspaper  office, 
though  now  and  then  we  ,do  hear  a  “  cheep  ”  of  that  old 
kind. 

Victor  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  tried 
out  twelve  graduates  of  schools  or  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  ...  Of  these  twelve  men,  six  showed  unusual 
promise  and  were  given  regular  work.  The  other  six, 
though  not  given  jobs,  were  not  regarded  as  failures. 

Not  a  letter  received  from  something  like  a  score  of 
editors,  nationally  known,  contained  any  real  “  knocking  ” 
of  the  schools.  .  .  . 

The  schools  of  journalism  have  done  two  things:  They 
have,  through  their  graduates,  shown  that  much  can  be 
done  to  train  young  men  and  young  women  for  newspaper 
work.  Through  graduates  and  by  direct  service  they  have 
not  only  broken  down  opposition,  but  won  at  least  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  editorial  confidence. 

Have  Helped  to  Lift  Standards. 

Now,  for  both  the  metropolitan  and  the  rural  press 
the  schools  of  journalism  have  done  another  thing:  Sim¬ 
ply  by  their  existence  they  have  done  something  to  raise 
newspaper  standards.  The  newspaper  man  knows  what 
it  is  to  work  on  an  assignment  with  the  expectation  that 
the  results  will  be  judged  by  a  critical  editor.  The  en¬ 
trance  of  the  school  of  journalism  into  the  field  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  critical  editor.  It  matters  not  that  some  of  the 
schools  or  departments  of  journalism  are  directed  by  men 
who  have  had  little  experience  in  newspaper  work.  That 
the  schools  are  there,  that  for  the  most  part  they  are 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  and  thoughtful  news¬ 
paper  men  who  are  searching  out  the  sound  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  profession,  that  every  head  of  a  school  of 
journalism  is  a  critic  of  potential  if  not  of  actual  power 
—  all  of  this  creates  an  atmosphere  and  puts  every  news¬ 
paper  editor  in  some  greater  degree  on  his  mettle.  As 
schools  of  journalism  find  themselves,  work  out  more  fully 
their  own  problems,  and  investigate  the  problems  of  the 
profession,  they  are  going  to  help  create  still  higher  stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  reaction  of  the  press  is  going  to  be  the  more 
surely  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Stand  as  Foes  of  Professional  Evils. 

But  there  is  more  that  the  schools  of  journalism  may 
help  to  do.  They  may  help  to  correct  some  of  the  con¬ 
fessed  evils  of  the  profession  and  business.  There  are 
several  fiery  dragons  of  this  kind  to  be  slain. 

Summing  up  the  lists  of  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  Washington  Gladden, 
a  preacher  of  national  fame,  who  has  had  experience  as 
an  editor  and  as  a  victim  of  newspapers,  and  Merle 
Thorpe,  former  head  of  the  department  of  journalism  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  now  editor  of  The  Nation’s 
Business,  I  find  the  chief  evils  scheduled  are  the  follow¬ 
ing,  though  there  are  others: 

1.  —  Carelessness  in  the  handling  of  news. 

2.  —  The  suppression  of  important  news  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  certain  interests. 

3. —  A  conspiracy  with  advertisers  to  mislead  honest 
buyers. 

4.  —  The  persistent  refusal  to  right  a  wrong  that  has 
been  done  editorially. 
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5.  —  Too  much  attention  to  the  negative  virtue  of 
detecting  and  exposing  evil  and  not  enough  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  virtue  of  discerning  and  praising  the  good. 

6.  —  Overemphasis  on  money  and  popularity  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  values  of  human  existence. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  less  open  to  charges  of  these  kinds  to-day 
than  they  were  a  decade  ago.  Nevertheless,  such  charges 
still  make  some  of  us  flinch.  The  taint  of  yellow  journal¬ 
ism  has  not  been  washed  out.  It  clings  with  peculiar 
tenacity. 

Some  Newspaper  Lapses  Cited. 

Let  us  see:  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  news  story 
of  the  public  meeting.  A  man  in  whom  we  have  confidence, 
and  whose  judgment  we  have  always  esteemed,  delivers 
an  address.  The  papers  report,  or  purport  to  report,  the 
address.  Some  striking  statement,  possibly  an  exaggerated 
illustration  used  to  emphasize  a  point,  is  extracted  from 
its  setting  and  made  to  serve  as  a  lead.  Extracts  from 
the  rest  of  the  address  may  be  taken  out  to  complete  the 
report,  or  the  whole  thing  may  be  slurred  over,  leaving 
the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  the  man  who  had  held 
his  confidence  and  respect  was  what  Socrates  is  said  by 
a  modern  organ  of  satire  to  have  called  Alcibiades  —  a 
d-a-m-p-h-o-o-1.  This  kind  of  thing  is  unworthy  of  any 
newspaper  that  deserves  the  name,  and  yet  you  and  I 
have  seen  it  done  again  and  again. 

The  suppression  of  news,  I  believe,  is  not  so  common. 
In  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  newspaper  work  I 
saw  few  serious  samples  of  this,  though  I  saw  enough  to 
convince  me  that  news  was  sometimes  suppressed  for 
unworthy  reasons.  I  remember  very  distinctly  a  typhoid 
epidemic  —  one  of  several  —  in  a  western  city  a  few  years 
ago.  The  source  of  the  epidemic  was  definitely  known. 
Scores  of  people  died  and  hundreds  were  ill.  The  amount 
paid  in  medical,  hospital  and  funeral  bills  in  a  few  months 
would  have  paid  for  as  many  years  the  interest  on  a  bond 
issue  to  provide  for  a  pure  water  supply.  The  papers  of 
the  city  said  little  about  the  conditions.  Why?  Because 
to  print  the  facts  might  prevent  people  from  locating  in 
the  city,  thereby  obstructing  the  growth  of  the  city’s  pop¬ 
ulation  and  business.  Plain  speaking  at  the  time  would 
have  obtained  for  the  people  protection  from  subsequent 
epidemics. 

Conspiracies  with  advertisers  are  tacit.  There  is  a 
conspiracy  when  a  newspaper  accepts  an  advertisement 
of  an  article  that  it  knows  absolutely  can  not  do  the  thing 
claimed,  and  that  on  the  contrary  may  make  for  evil 
instead  of  good.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  have  ousted  the  patent-medicine 
advertisement. 

The  refusal  to  right  a  wrong  done  editorially  still  per¬ 
sists.  I  recall  a  story  of  the  wreck  of  an  automobile  in  a 
part  of  a  certain  city  much  frequented  by  dissolute  joy¬ 
riders.  A  certain  paper  printed  a  report  of  the  wreck, 
but  was  unable  to  learn  to  whom  the  machine  belonged. 
A  woman  in  the  neighborhood,  who  said  she  had  seen  the 
wreck,  expressed  the  opinion  - —  she  was  not  certain  — 
that  the  machine  belonged  to  and  had  been  driven  by  a 
friend  of  mine.  The  newspaper  printed  this  opinion  with¬ 
out  qualification.  The  inference  easily  drawn  was  that 
my  friend  had  been  joy-riding,  had  been  unable  to  steer 
the  machine  home  safely  and  had  ditched  it.  It  happened 
that  I  was  with  my  friend  miles  away,  at  the  very  time 
the  accident  was  said  to  have  happened.  Seeing  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  publication  of  the  story,  and  knowing  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  paper,  I  felt  that  out  of  justice  to  my 


friend  I  should  set  the  editor  right.  I  did  so,  but  he  failed 
to  take  the  pains  to  set  his  readers  right  by  a  frank  and 
open  statement  of  his  error.  This  was  a  contemptible, 
despicable  piece  of  yellow  journalism,  an  attempt  to  make 
a  pale,  bloodless,  newsless  story  interesting  by  casting- 
suspicion  on  a  good  man’s  good  name. 

Meeting  Evils  with  Ideals. 

Men  in  the  schools  of  journalism,  free  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  which  is  felt  in  the  newspaper  office,  stand  firmly 
and  fearlessly  for  the  highest  ideals  of  the  profession. 
These  men  are  going  to  inculcate  these  ideals  among  stu¬ 
dents.  They  are  going  to  hold  up  for  emulation  the  good 
things  done  by  good  men  in  the  profession.  Young  men, 
and  young  women,  too,  are  going  out  with  a  determination 
to  live  up  to  such  ideals.  They  will  get  many  a  hard  jolt 
in  their  attempts,  but  as  their  numbers  increase  they  are 
going  to  find  support  and  the  achievement  of  their  aims 
is  going  to  become  easier.  If  schools  of  journalism  fail 
in  this,  they  will  fail  grossly.  Of  course,  now  and  then 
out  of  such  a  school  will  go  the  man  without  moral  sense 
or  the  man  positively  vicious,  to  make  evil  use  of  the 
things  he  has  learned,  but  it  will  be  no  more  fair  to  judge 
the  school  of  journalism  by  the  shyster  journalist  than  it 
is  to  judge  the  law  school  by  the  shyster  lawyer. 

Then,  too,  the  idealism  of  the  schools  is  going  to  be 
spread  abroad  by  newspaper  weeks  and  other  newspaper 
men’s  meetings  promoted  by  the  schools.  In  these  meet¬ 
ings  newspaper  men  themselves  are  going  to  thresh  out 
their  problems,  face  the  evils  of  their  profession  frankly, 
and  seek  honestly  for  their  solution. 

Only  one  thing  can  come  out  of  all  of  this,  and  that 
is  a  readjustment  of  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  a  codi¬ 
fication  of  its  ethics.  This  will  not  always  be  lived  up  to 
any  more  than  the  high  and  fine  standards  of  the  medical 
profession  are  lived  up  to.  It  will  be  there,  however,  as 
a  guide  and  inspiration  to  the  newspaper  man  who  wishes 
to  serve  the  public  honorably  and  well,  and  as  an  answer 
to  the  careless  critic  who  charges  the  failings  of  some  one 
paper,  or  class  of  papers,  to  the  whole  profession.  A  code 
of  ethics  is  a  law,  and  law,  you  know,  is  the  bulwark  of 
liberty. 

Fields  for  Constructive  Work. 

But  the  elimination  of  the  evils  of  the  business  of 
newspaper-making,  or  assistance  in  such  elimination,  is 
not  the  boundary  of  effort  for  schools  of  journalism  in 
their  cooperation  with  the  press.  Schools  of  journalism 
must  contribute  something  to  the  development  of  a  con¬ 
structive  program. 

It  would  be  too  much  for  you  to  ask  of  me,  and  far 
too  much  for  me  to  attempt,  to  outline  in  detail  a  con¬ 
structive  program  for  the  newspaper  business.  I  think 
I  can,  however,  indicate  sketchily  three  things  worthy  of 
consideration  in  shaping  up  such  a  program. 

I  would  suggest  at  least  an  effort  toward  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  our  news  standards.  What  is  news?  Have 
we  any  news  standards?  If  so,  have  they  not  been  created 
by  chance?  Have  we  ever  undertaken  an  intelligent,  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  of  news  and  of  relative  news  values? 
In  trying  to  formulate  some  of  the  evils  of  the  press  a 
while  ago,  I  called  attention  to  the  charge  of  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  evils  of  society,  on  the  riches  of  the  rich 
and  the  popularity  of  the  popular.  Have  we  not  dwelt 
on  such  things  to  the  point  of  tiresomeness,  to  the  point 
of  creating  false  standards  in  the  minds  of  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  until  to  be  a  Rockefeller  or  a  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin  seems  to  many  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  life?  We  are 
attempting  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants,  and  we  are 
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taking  the  superficial  wants  of  the  frivolous  as  our  guide. 
The  editor  of  the  future  need  not  forget  the  lighter  side 
of  life,  but  he  must  try  to  find  out  the  sounder  and  saner 
wants  of  the  people.  He  must  rank  the  wants  of  the 
people  higher.  He  must  not  be  too  greatly  impressed 
by  the  gay  and  thoughtless  throngs  that  frequent  the 
gayety  theaters.  The  newspaper  is  a  leader  and  not 
merely  a  reflector  of  opinion,  all  disclaimers  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  In  the  shaping  of  new  news  stand¬ 
ards  these  facts  and  responsibilities  must  be  recognized. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  evils  of  society  and  even  its  frivoli¬ 
ties  and  play  must  not  be  dealt  with.  They  must.  But 
they  must  be  treated  with  sanity  and  a  proper  sense  of 
proportion.  Maturer  thought  must  go  into  the  making 
of  the  newspaper.  I  have  wondered  sometimes  whether 
there  was  not  some  way  of  aging  the  judgment  of  my 
students  in  newspaper  work,  without,  however,  suppress¬ 
ing  their  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Struggle  for  Independence. 

Schools  of  journalism  would  not  be  doing  their  full 
duty  if  they  did  not  try  to  do  something  to  bring  in  the 
era  of  the  independent  press.  If  they  do  something  to 
aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  news  standards,  they  will  do 
something  for  the  cause  of  newspaper  independence. 
Higher  news  standards  will  mean  higher  newspaper  stand¬ 
ards.  Higher  newspaper  standards  are  measures  of  pre¬ 
paredness  against  the  enemies  of  newspaper  independence. 
The  enemies  of  newspaper  independence  —  I  do  not  need 
to  name  them  —  will  go  slow  in  seeking  to  interfere  with 
the  paper  whose  record  is  clean  and  whose  sane  and  im¬ 
partial  judgment  has  won  the  confidence  of  thinking 
people. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  making  advance  toward 
independence.  I  recently  read  an  article  —  another  arti¬ 
cle —  advocating  an  endowed  press.  This  article  favored 
a  press  endowed  by  a  sort  of  popular  subscription  among 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  want  a  wholly  free  and 
fearless  press.  There  is  a  possibility  here,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  greater  possibility  in  —  cooperation. 

If  the  papers  having  among  their  ideals  genuine  inde¬ 
pendence  would  stand  together,  fearing  and  currying  the 
favor  of  no  persons  or  interests,  would  they  not  be  in  a 
position  to  defy  the  aforementioned  enemies  of  indepen¬ 
dence?  If  they  were  to  organize  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
defense  against  any  sort  of  outside  interference  —  organ¬ 
ize  an  independent  press  league,  perhaps  —  would  there 
be  many  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  venture  an 
attack?  Such  a  league  might  take  into  membership  indi¬ 
viduals  outside  who  have  the  sense  to  see  the  advantages 
of  an  absolutely  free  press.  If  the  organization  were 
thoroughgoing  and  comprehensive  enough,  the  element  of 
strength  thus  added  would  be  very  great. 

In  something  like  this,  at  least,  there  is  hope,  and  the 
schools  of  journalism  can  foster  the  idea  —  if  not  of  this 
method,  then,  at  least,  of  the  general  idea  of  a  press  that 
aims  at  freedom  from  selfish  dictation.  But  I  believe 
in  cooperation.  It  has  done  wonderful  things  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
in  the  newspaper  field.  This  may  be  a  fanciful  dream. 
If  it  is,  it  is  better  to  have  dreamed  and  failed  than  never 
to  have  dreamed  at  all. 

Rural  Journalism  a  “Promised  Land.” 

In  rural  journalism  is  the  third  field  for  constructive 
effort.  In  no  field  is  there  more  golden  opportunity  for 
that  thing  which  really  makes  life  worth  living  —  service. 
Service,  then,  is  the  key  to  a  constructive  program  here. 
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This  idea  is  not  original ;  it  is  old.  But  in  general  — 
and  I  do  not  need  to  apologize  here  for  stating  what  is  a 
fact  —  the  notion  is  more  or  less  prevalent  that  the  coun¬ 
try  weekly’s  field  of  service  is  almost  hopelessly  circum¬ 
scribed.  This  is  felt  —  and  largely  —  even  in  the  ranks ; 
not  among  you  here,  because  your  presence  is  evidence 
of  your  ambition  to  increase  your  efficiency  in  service; 
but  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact  than  to  say 
that  the  country  weekly’s  field  of  service  is  circumscribed. 
It  hasn’t  even  any  horizontal  boundaries,  for  by  touching 
the  lives  of  those  in  its  own  community  the  country  weekly 
touches  the  lives  of  countless  others. 

But  even  if  the  field  reaches  no  farther  than  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  his  community,  the  editor  has  a  real  man’s  job. 
He  has,  if  he  will  do  the  things  that  devolve  upon  a  com¬ 
munity  leader.  If  he  will  not  do  such  things,  he  has  no 
business  to  be  an  editor,  for  the  country  weekly’s  editor 
is  in  a  position  of  leadership.  His  office  should  be  the  real 
motive  center  of  the  community.  It  should  be  a  mint 
where  ideas  are  coined  and  a  bank  through  which  ideas 
of  value  are  put  into  circulation.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  a  manufactory  of  sound  and  wholesome  sentiment. 
Through  it  should  flow  vital  impulses,  quickening  the  in¬ 
dustrial,  business,  social  and  moral  life  of  the  people. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  country  weekly  should  print 
the  news  of  the  community  —  all  of  the  news ;  the  news 
of  its  industries,  including  the  farm,  the  news  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  the  news  of  its  social  activities,  the  news  of  its  relig¬ 
ious  life,  and  all  the  rest.  All  of  this  scarcely  needs  saying. 
But  the  editor  of  the  country  weekly  should  do  much 
more,  and  this  is  where  the  idea  of  a  larger,  service  comes 
in;  he  should  aim  to  be  constructive.  If  a  farmer  grows 
one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  the  editor  should 
tell  not  only  the  fact  but  how  the  thing  was  done.  To  his 
advertisers,  the  editor  should  be  an  advertising  expert, 
giving  advertising  service  that  gets  results.  If  the  com¬ 
munity  may  become  the  center  of  a  consolidated  school 
district,  substituting  for  the  little,  inefficient  red  or  white 
schoolhouse  a  larger  central  school  offering  greater  advan¬ 
tages,  he  should  take  pains  to  get  information  as  to  the 
work  of  consolidated  schools  elsewhere  and  give  it  to  his 
readers.  If  good  roads  are  needed  to  bring  to  his  com¬ 
munity  business  that  rightfully  belongs  there  but  is  going 
elsewhere,  he  should  see  to  it  that  his  readers  know  the 
advantages  of  good  roads  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  the 
town’s  official  business  is  badly  conducted  and  might  be 
improved  by  a  change  of  system,  he  should  tell  about  the 
advantages  of  other  systems  and  arouse  the  people  to 
the  need  of  a  change.  In  short,  the  editor  should  be  a 
maker  of  news.  He  should  keep  his  community  doing 
things  of  a  kind  that  make  news.  This  is  what  I  mean 
by  saying  that  the  aim  of  the  country  editor  should  be 
constructive  and  that  his  office  should  be  the  motive  center 
of  the  community.  The  man  at  the  head  of  such  an  office 
has,  indeed,  a  man’s  job. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  schools  of 
journalism  will  see  for  the  country  press  and  will  try  to 
promote.  This,  no  doubt,  seems  commonplace  enough  to 
you  who  are  here  for  this  convention,  but  to  many  it  does 
not,  and  to  the  many  who  do  not  see  these  opportunities 
the  schools  of  journalism  can  render  a  real  service.  I 
can  see,  further,  the  possibility  of  establishing  in  such 
schools  bureaus  or  syndicates  to  provide  country  weeklies 
with  articles  of  a  kind  to  help  promote  constructive  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  kind  named.  By  direct  contact  with  editors 
and  by  sending  out  young  men  and  young  women  filled 
with  such  ideals  of  service,  schools  of  journalism  may  aid 
in  the  development  of  sweeping  constructive  effort. 
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BENJAMIN  BRIGGS  HERBERT  PASSES  AWAY. 

HE  sad  message  announcing  the  death  of 
“  Father  ”  Herbert  came  as  a  distinct 
shock  to  all  who  were  in  attendance  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  when  they  gathered  for  the 
opening  of  the  third  day’s  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  July  11.  Undoubtedly, 
the  full  meaning  of  that  message  will  not  be  realized  for 
some  time  to  come.  To  many  it  will  be  driven  home  more 
and  more  forcibly  as  time  goes  on,  for  the  one  who  has 
been  their  counselor  and  guide  has  been  taken  from  them. 

Born  at  Centerville  (now 
Cuba),  Fulton  County,  Illi¬ 
nois,  on  May  3,  1843,  Mr. 

Herbert  grew  up  as  a  farm¬ 
er’s  boy,  dividing  his  time 
between  work  on  the  farm 
during  the  summer  and  at¬ 
tending  the  district  school 
during  the  winter.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Minne¬ 
sota,  locating  near  Red 
Wing,  in  Goodhue  County. 

He  continued  his  schooling 
at  Hamline  University,  then 
located  at  Red  Wing,  and 
completed  the  classical 
course.  While  attending  the 
university,  he  lived  on  a 
farm  two  miles  out  of  the 
city,  walking  that  distance 
every  morning  and  night, 
and  never  missing  a  class. 

After  graduating  from 
H  a  m  1  i  n  e  University,  he 
accepted  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  Rochester 
Seminary,  a  t  Rochester, 

Minnesota,  remaining  for 
one  year,  and  leaving  to 
enter  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1868  at  Red 
Wing,  continuing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Herbert’s  entrance  into  journalistic  work  took 
place  in  1873,  when  he  was  invited  to  edit  a  paper,  the 
Grange  Advance,  started  at  Red  Wing  to  represent  the 
organization  known  as  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which 
was  formed  in  1872  and  was  then  making  rapid  progress. 
Shortly  after  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  and 
also  established  the  Red  Wing  Advance,  a  local  indepen¬ 
dent  newspaper.  From  this  beginning  was  formed  the 
Red  Wing  Printing  Company,  a  successful  corporation, 
publishing  the  daily  and  weekly  editions  of  the  Republi¬ 
can,  which  are  still  in  existence. 

His  efforts,  however,  were  not  confined  to  journalism. 
As  evidence  of  the  important  part  the  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  has  in  the  building  of  his  community,  it  must  be 
stated  that  while  editing  the  Republican  he  organized  the 
first  flour  mills  at  Red  Wing  and  became  the  first  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company.  He  also  organized  the  Red  Wing 
Building  Association,  and  for  five  years  held  the  position 
of  secretary.  Realizing  the  possibilities  in  the  clay  which 
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was  plentiful  in  that  section,  he  started  out  with  some  in 
a  pail  and  solicited  $25,000  in  ten  days,  $10,000  of  which 
was  paid  in  cash,  to  start  the  Red  Wing  Pottery.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Red  Wing  Furniture 
Company.  In  addition  to  this  work,  he  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  educational  life  of  the  city,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the 
State  Public  School  of  Minnesota,  located  at  Owatonna. 
While  residing  in  North  Evanston,  Illinois,  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  for  many  years 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Memorial  University,  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee. 

While  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Editorial 
Association,  and  serving  as 
president  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Herbert  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  national  body, 
and  during  the  winter  of 
1885  he  formed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association 
at  New  Orleans,  being 
chosen  as  the  first  presi¬ 
dent.  By  a  unanimous  vote 
at  the  annual  convention, 
held  in  Denver  in  1887,  he 
was  requested  to  establish 
a  paper  in  the  interest  of 
the  association.  Setting 
aside  the  opportunities  for 
political  prominence  which 
were  offered  by  being  made 
a  candidate  for  Congress, 
he  undertook  the  work  and 
established  what  has  since 
been  known  as  the  National 
Printer- Journalist,  and  by 
means  of  this  publication 
and  his  personal  efforts  he 
has  fostered  the  work  of 
the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  various 
State  organizations,  and 
has  endeared  himself  to  the 
journalistic  fraternity  the 
country  over. 

To  very  few  indeed  is 
given  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  work  to  which  they  have 
so  unreservedly  given  themselves  rise  to  its  full  glory. 
To  fewer  still  is  given  the  privilege  of  living  to  see  the 
results  of  their  efforts  honored  in  a  manner  that  will  last 
for  all  time.  Honors  are  all  too  frequently  reserved  until 
the  one  for  whom  they  are  intended  has  passed  away.  To 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  it  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  their  tributes  were  paid  to  the  founder  and  father 
of  their  organization  while  he  was  still  with  them,  even 
though  it  was  but  a  very  few  hours  before  he  passed  from 
their  presence.  On  the  way  to  the  convention  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  a  large  number  stopped  off  at  Red  Wing,  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  former  home  of  Father  Herbert,  and  there,  on 
Sunday,  July  8,  held  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  service  in 
the  Auditorium,  dedicating  a  bronze  tablet  and  also  placing 
a  large  picture  of  him  in  the  office  of  the  paper  which  he 
established  in  the  early  seventies,  and  of  which  he  was 
editor  when  he  founded  the  association. 
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Journeying  on  from  Red  Wing  to  Minneapolis,  Mr. 
Herbert  opened  the  convention  on  Monday  morning  with 
an  invocation  that  will  long  remain  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  were  present.  Later  in  the  day,  while  the  members 
and  visitors  were  the  guests  of  the  Minnesota  College  of 
Agriculture  at  the  University  Farm,  and  were  witnessing 
a  live-stock  show  at  the  pavilion,  he  was  stricken  and  was 
removed  to  one  of  the  dormitories.  His  condition  im¬ 
proved  during  the  night  and  Tuesday  morning,  but  a 
relapse  occurred  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  end  came 
shortly  before  midnight.  Thus  was  granted  his  wish,  that 
when  the  end  came  it  might  be  in  the  midst  of  those  with 
and  for  whom  he  had  labored  so  many  years,  and  almost 
his  last  breath  was  given  in  an  appeal  for  higher  ideals 
in  journalism. 

Before  opening  the  session  of  the  convention  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  a  touching  memorial  service  was  held, 
eloquent  tributes  being  paid  by  President  E.  H.  Tomlinson, 
Rev.  G.  L.  Morrill,  of  Minneapolis,  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Herbert;  Hon.  Charles  H.  Brough,  Governor  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  R.  E.  Dowdell,  of  South  Dakota,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  In  closing  the  service,  President 
Tomlinson  said:  “We  have  been  honoring  our  distin¬ 
guished  founder,  Father  Herbert,  but  we  can  pay  no  more 
lasting  tribute  to  his  memory  than  to  build,  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  which  he  has  provided,  a  great  organization  that 
shall  stand  throughout  all  time  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory  and  for  the  everlasting  good  of  the  profession 
to  which  he  has  devoted  all  his  life  an,d  energy.  And  I 
hope  before  this  association  adjourns  it  will  provide  some 
means  to  carry  out  these  suggestions  and  perpetuate  the 
association,  and  I  trust  that  you  will,  in  returning  to 
your  homes,  dedicate  your  efforts  among  your  fellow  asso¬ 
ciates  in  carrying  out  the  idea  which  I  present.” 

At  the  evening  session  the  following  poem,  written 
during  the  day  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Belville,  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  was  read: 

IN  MEMORY  OF  COLONEL  HERBERT. 

Noble  and  true  he  stood  —  a  man  — 

Four  square  before  a  watchful  world, 

And  with  his  pen,  his  voice,  his  life. 

He  fought  injustice ;  and  he  hurled 
A  lance  that  hurtled  through  the  air 
Against  oppression  everywhere. 

His  soul  was  high,  his  spirit  pure. 

We  honored  and  we  loved  him,  too  ; 

God’s  man  he  was,  sincere  and  clean, 

In  all  things  brave,  in  all  things  true ; 

Yet,  in  his  strength,  all  tenderness 
Toward  the  helpless  and  oppressed. 

He  fell,  as  giant  of  the  wood 

That  o’er  its  fellows  towering  high, 

May  stand  for  years  serene  and  tall, 

Pointing  a  way  toward  the  sky ; 

Then  in  an  instant  feels  the  stroke 
As  lightning  fells  the  sturdy  oak. 

We  mourn  for  him,  and  yet  we  know 
That  as  the  sun  goes  down  the  west. 

The  happy  birds  he  loved  so  well 
Will  sweetly  sing  him  into  rest ; 

And  so  content  our  grief  we  tell 
To  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

And  thus  we  leave  him  sleeping  there, 

And,  going  on  our  separate  ways. 

Will  carry  from  his  spirit  still 

Something  to  help  us  through  our  days  ; 

And  all  our  world  will  better  be 
For  this  one  soul,  so  brave,  so  free. 

On  Friday,  the  officers  and  a  large  number  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  accompanied  the  remains  to  Red  Wing  and  there 
paid  their  last  sad  tribute  to  a  great  man. 


Besides  his  widow,  Mr.  Herbert  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
Benjamin  S.  and  William  E.,  both  of  whom  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  his  work  and  will  continue  the 
publication  of  the  National  Printer-Journalist. 


LOVING-CUP  FOR  MISSOURI  NEWSPAPER  DOING 
MOST  CONSTRUCTIVE  GOOD  CITIZEN¬ 
SHIP  WORK. 

Rules  governing  the  award  of  the  loving  cup  offered  by 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri  to 
the  Missouri  newspaper  accomplishing  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  journalism  on  behalf  of  good  citizenship  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  were  announced  on  June  30.  The  rules 
were  formulated  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  two  former  presidents  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association:  H.  J.  Blanton,  of  the  Paris  Appeal;  William 
Southern,  Jr.,  of  the  Independence  Examiner,  and  Fred 
Naeter,  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  Republican.  The  contest  is 
open  to  every  Missouri  newspaper. 

The  rules  provide  that  the  cup  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
Missouri  newspaper  which  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
April  1,  1918,  does,  in  its  field,  the  most  constructive  work 
on  behalf  of  good  citizenship.  Constructive  work  on  be¬ 
half  of  good  citizenship  is  interpreted  to  mean  promoting, 
by  publication  of  editorial,  news,  advertising  and  other 
articles,  the  elevation  of  the  standards  of  living  and  the 
permission  to  all  men  of  attainment  of  these  standards. 

Nominations  for  the  award  may  be  made  by  commer¬ 
cial  clubs,  literary  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  civic  leagues,  or 
other  organized  groups,  by  city  officials  or  by  individual 
citizens.  They  must  be  made  prior  to  April  5,  1918,  in 
writing  to  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  the  nomination,  together  with  a  file  of  the 
issues  of  the  newspaper  nominated  containing  the  articles 
for  which  special  claim  is  made. 

The  judges  shall  be  the  president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association,  the  president  of  the  Missouri  Writers’  Guild 
and  the  president  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Mis¬ 
souri —  or  representatives  named  by  them.  Vacancies  in 
the  list  of  judges  shall  be  filled  by  agreement  of  the  judges 
present  or  by  appointment  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  decision  shall  be  announced  during  Journalism 
Week,  1918,  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 


PROTECT  YOUR  DUMMIES. 

A  recent  number  of  System  suggests  prevention  of 
pirating  good  ideas  embodied  in  dummies  submitted  to 
prospective  customers  by  attaching  a  label  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  printer,  reading  somewhat  as 
follows : 

“  We  made  no  charge  for  this  dummy.  In  return,  we 
hope  that  any  original  ideas  incorporated  herein  will  re¬ 
ceive  due  recognition,  and  should  you  find  this  sample 
not  acceptable  for  placing  the  contract  you  will  return  it 
to  us.” 

Every  printer  realizes  that  an  attractive  dummy  is  a 
sore  temptation  to  competitors;  this  plan  rather  puts  it 
up  to  the  buyer  not  to  pass  it  around. 

A  member  proposes  that  we  use  a  rubber  stamp  or 
sticker,  reading  as  follows: 

“  This  sketch  or  dummy  is  submitted  for  consideration 
only,  and  is  to  be  respected  as  our  exclusive  property.  It 
is  to  be  returned  without  being  copied,  shown  to  any  other 
printer,  or  used  in  any  way  whatsoever  without  our  per¬ 
mission.” —  Make-Ready. 
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Louis  A.  Schwarz. 

Louis  A.  Schwarz,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  The  International  Union  of 
Photoengravers  of  North  America, 
died  recently  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
but  forty-seven  years  old  and  had 
held  that  important  position  with 
honor  for  eleven  years.  Previously, 
he  had  been  secretary  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  local  union,  while  he  was  an 
engraver  with  the  Gatchel  &  Man¬ 
ning  Company.  Mr.  Schwarz  was  full 
of  sympathy  for  those  in  trouble,  and 
much  of  his  work  and  writing  was 
for  those  unable  to  help  themselves. 
Consequently  he  was  loved  by  every 
one  who  knew  him.  He  left  a  widow 
and  daughter. 

George  M.  Hill. 

George  M.  Hill,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  bookbinding  industry  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  passed  away  on  Wednesday, 
June  27,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 
Mr.  Hill  started  to  learn  the  book¬ 
binding  trade  as  apprentice  to  A.  J. 
Cox,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  A.  J. 
Cox  &  Co.,  then  worked  in  various 
other  binderies,  rising  from  foreman 
to  superintendent,  then  to  manager. 
In  1893  he  started  in  business  for 
himself,  under  the  firm  name  of 
George  M.  Hill  Company,  changing 
to  the  Hill  Binding  Company  in  1902. 
The  business  was  constantly  in¬ 
creased,  until  it  now  occupies  the  six 
floors  at  1056  West  Van  Buren  street. 

Charles  Arthur  Stillings. 

Charles  A.  Stillings,  former  United 
States  Public  Printer,  and  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  manager  of  the  Printers’ 
Boards  of  Trade  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  New  York  city,  died  at  the 
Fordham  Hospital,  in  the  last  named 
•city,  Sunday  afternoon,  June  24,  after 
an  illness  of  over  four  months. 

Mr.  Stillings  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1871,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  until  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  his  father’s  plant 
and  began  to  learn  the  printers’  trade. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  and 
worked  up  until  he  became  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  plant.  In  1902  he  was 
made  sales  manager  for  the  Griffith- 


Stillings  Press,  New  York  city.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  large  Hearst  plant  in 
New  York  city. 

Torrence  E.  Powell. 

Torrence  E.  Powell,  who  has  been 
representing  the  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Wisconsin  and  the  upper 
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peninsula  of  Michigan  for  the  past 
nine  months,  died  of  heart  failure  on 
July  10,  at  the  New  Williams  Hotel, 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Powell’s 
death  came  as  a  distinct  surprise,  as 
he  had  been  at  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Intertype  Corporation  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  in  apparent  good  health. 

T.  E.  Powell  was  born  at  Ionia, 
Michigan,  in  1857.  There  he  learned 
the  printers’  trade  and  later  published 
a  newspaper.  For  a  number  of  years, 
however,  he  has  been  connected  with 
local  supply  houses,  first  with  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Union,  then  with 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
the  Keystone  Type  Foundry,  at  San 
Francisco,  and  finally  with  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation.  He  had  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  was  popular  and  well 
liked  by  the  trade. 


John  McLean. 

John  McLean,  who  was  associated 
for  twenty  years  with  the  late  Joseph 
A.  Ward  in  the  manufacture  of 
looping-machines  at  Lockport,  New 
York,  died  Saturday,  June  2,  after  a 
short  illness.  The  automatic  and 
hand-fed  looping-machines  were  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
printing  and  binding  business  of 
Ward  &  Son.  In  1896  Mr.  McLean 
bought  a  one-half  interest  and  both 
partners  lived  to  see  the  machines 
perfected  and  universally  adopted. 

Percy  B.  S.  Thayer. 

Percy  B.  S.  Thayer,  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  a  year  ago  the  oldest  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
and  of  international  reputation  in  the 
printers’  craft,  died  on  June  4. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  born  in  Charles¬ 
town,  but  was  taken  when  a  child  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  his  grandfather 
established  a  line  of  sailing  ships 
from  the  United  States.  He  learned 
the  printing  trade  in  New  Orleans 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  worked  for 
a  time  on  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  holding  the  position  of  night 
foreman  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
proofroom  of  the  Traveler,  where  his 
health  failed  and  he  retired.  His  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Herald  and  Traveler  com¬ 
prised  about  forty-three  years. 

He  served  several  terms  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Boston  Typographical  Union 
and  twice  was  a  delegate  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union. 

James  Young. 

James  Young,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Baltimore,  and 
who  had  been  connected  with  the 
printing  industry  in  Baltimore  for 
a  number  of  years,  died  on  June  20. 

Mr.  Young  had  been  secretary  of 
the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art  and 
Design  for  thirty  years.  His  main 
occupation  was  the  editorship  of  the 
Democratic  Telegram,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  for  many  years.  He  was  also 
proprietor  of  a  printing  business 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


International  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trotypers. 

An  interesting  program,  which  will 
offer  opportunity  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  matters  of  vital  interest  to 
the  industry,  has  been  prepared  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Electrotypers 
of  America.  This  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  September 
21  and  22,  which  will  enable  all  elec¬ 
trotypers  to  attend  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Typothetae  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America  in  Chicago 
and  then  go  on  to  Detroit  for  their 
own  meeting,  without  any  inconve¬ 
nience  whatever.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

Summer  Newspaper  for  Washington 
State  University. 

Students  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  of  Washington  State  University 
are  getting  out  a  thrice-a-week  news¬ 
paper  for  the  summer.  Students  in 
the  regular  winter  session  have  for 
years  had  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily,  but  this  is  only  the  third 
time  summer-school  students  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  publish  a  paper.  News 
stories  for  the  publication  are  selected 
from  the  work  of  the  class  in  report¬ 
ing,  while  the  editorials  are  gleaned 
from  the  productions  of  the  class  in 
editorial  writing.  Prof.  Eric  W.  Al¬ 
len,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  who 
heads  the  journalism  department  for 
the  summer,  acts  as  editor. 

Printing  Concern  Buys  Church 
for  Plant. 

Craig-Finley  &  Co.,  printers  and 
lithographers,  now  located  at  Twelfth 
and  Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  have  purchased  the 
Presbyterian  Northern  Liberties 
Church,  on  Buttonwood  street,  below 
Sixth  street.  Farewell  services  were 
held  by  the  congregation  on  Sunday, 
June  24.  There  are  a  number  of  old 
Protestant  churches  in  this  section 
of  the  city,  and  the  Presbyterians 
decided  to  sell  out  and  consolidate. 


Northern  Liberties  was  one  of  the 
strong  churches  of  the  Quaker  City 
some  sixty  years  ago,  but  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  been  falling  off  rapidly 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  Craig-Finley  company  will 
have  the  edifice  remodeled  for  the 
purposes  of  a  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphing  plant.  New  equipment  will 
be  installed  and  it  will  be  made  one 
of  the  finest  plants  in  the  country. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  Elects 
Officers  and  Declares  Red 
Cross  Dividend. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Wednesday,  June  20,  an  extra 
dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
on  both  common  and  preferred  stock 
was  declared  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Cross  fund. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  were 
elected  officers :  Chairman  of  the 
board,  Guy  E.  Tripp;  president, 
E.  M.  Herr;  vice-presidents,  L.  A. 
Osborne,  Chas.  A.  Terry  and  H.  P. 
Davis;  comptroller  and  secretary, 
James  C.  Bennett,  and  treasurer, 
H.  F.  Baetz. 

Munro  &  Harford  Company  Em¬ 
ployees  Given  a  Day's  Outing. 

On  Saturday,  June  23,  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Munro  &  Harford  Com¬ 
pany,  color  printers  and  lithog¬ 
raphers,  New  York  city,  were  given 
a  day  off  by  the  firm  for  an  outing, 
which  was  spent  on  Staten  Island. 

The  day  was  begun  with  a  spirited 
ball  game  between  the  composing- 
room  and  the  pressroom.  A  good 
breakfast  was  then  placed  where  it 
should  be,  and  the  employees  were 
ready  for  more  sport,  for  several  of 
which  cash  prizes  were  awarded  by 
C.  G.  Munro. 

Dinner  was  enjoyed,  but  the  banner 
event  was  the  after-dinner  speeches, 
short  talks  being  made  by  Mr.  Munro 
and  LeRoy  C.  Harford,  members  of 
the  firm,  and  others.  Mr.  Munro 
spoke  feelingly  about  the  war  and 


those  of  the  boys  who  were  apt  to  be 
called  out.  Mr.  Harford’s  remarks 
were  in  a  lighter  vein. 

Oswego  Machine  Works  to  Erect 
New  Building. 

Ground  was  broken  on  Monday, 
July  9,  for  the  new  building  of  the 
Oswego  Machine  Works,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Oswego  cutting-machines, 
which  is  to  be  erected  just  north  of 
the  present  plant  and  between  it  and 
the  terminal  dock  of  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal.  The  building  will 
be  of  fireproof  construction,  stone, 
cement,  brick  and  steel  being  used, 
with  steel  window  sash,  and  will  have 
a  solid  cement  floor  resting  on  rock 
foundation.  The  company  states  that 
the  new  building  will  give  the  addi¬ 
tional  manufacturing  facilities  made 
necessary  by  its  constantly  increasing 
business,  its  sales  having  doubled 
practically  every  five  years. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company 
Employees'  Picnic. 

The  employees  of  the  J.  W.  Butler 
Paper  Company,  Chicago,  will  hold 
their  second  annual  “  Butler  Day  Pic¬ 
nic  ”  on  Saturday,  August  18.  This 
event  is  looked  forward  to  by  the 
“  Butlerites  ”  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  The  firm  will  close  its  Chi¬ 
cago  establishment  for  the  entire  day. 
All  employees,  with  their  families, 
will  be  transported  by  special  train 
to  Dellwood  Park,  where  the  fes¬ 
tivities  of  the  day  will  commence 
promptly  at  9:30.  The  program  will 
consist  of  entertainment  features, 
athletic  events  and  dancing. 

Baltimore  Printers  Hold  Annual 
Outing. 

Members  of  the  Typothetae  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland,  held  their  fifth  an¬ 
nual  outing  on  Saturday,  July  14. 
Embarking  on  the  steamer  at  the  city 
dock  at  1:30,  the  party  made  the  trip 
to  Fairview  Park,  on  Rock  Creek.  A 
buffet  lunch  was  served  on  the  boat, 
after  which  President  George  K. 
Horn  made  an  address  of  welcome. 
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Arriving  at  the  park,  the  members 
stopped  long  enough  to  allow  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  make  the  annual  photo¬ 
graphic  record,  then  started  in  to 
enjoy  the  various  athletic  events 
which  had  been  scheduled.  After 
dinner,  which  was  served  at  the  park, 
the  party  left  for  a  two-hour  sail  on 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  outing,  and 
to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  its 
success,  were  Herbert  Ogier,  chair¬ 
man;  George  K.  Horn,  ex-officio  chair¬ 
man;  Clarence  Niner,  treasurer; 
Charles  F.  Clarkson,  secretary;  John 
C.  Hill,  in  charge  of  publicity;  John 
C.  Doeller,  in  charge  of  the  refresh¬ 
ments  and  smokes;  Frank  T.  Hess, 
who  provided  the  music ;  Gilbert 
Michael,  who  arranged  for  the  lunch 
on  the  boat;  Samuel  Horn  and  Les¬ 
ter  Dowe,  in  charge  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  games. 

Franklin  Heath  Makes  Address. 

Franklin  W.  Heath,  secretary  of 
the  Typothetse  of  Philadelphia,  spent 
June  22  and  23  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
livering  an  address  before  the  quar¬ 
terly  conference  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’  Trade  Secretaries. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Heath’s  speech  was 
“Adaptability  of  the  Standard  Cost 
System.”  He  told  of  the  many  good 
things  which  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  printing  industry  since  the 
cost  system  had  been  adopted,  and  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Standard  cost  system  can  be  used  in 
other  big  industries,  such  as  steel, 
coal,  etc. 

Automatic  Relay  Metal-Feeder  for 
Type  and  Slug  Casting 
Machines. 

A  new  metal-feeder  that  should  be 
found  of  great  advantage  on  any 
style  of  type  or  slug  casting  machine 
is  now  being  placed  on  the  market 
by  The  Fraser-Henry  Company,  324 
Fifth  avenue  South,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  The  feeder  consists  of  an 
auxiliary  metal-pot  placed  over  the 
regular  pot,  and  is  designed  so  that 
dead  slugs  can  be  thrown  in  and 
melted,  and  the  metal  automatically 
relayed  into  the  machine  pot  as  fast 
as  required. 

The  feeder  has  a  valve  which  is 
controlled  by  a  float  and  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  machine.  When  the 
machine  pot  is  being  released  from 
the  casting  point  it  opens  the  valve 
and  allows  hot  metal  to  flow  until  the 
amount  used  is  replenished.  Thus  a 
uniform  level  of  metal  and  an  even 
temperature  are  assured. 


One  of  the  advantages  of  the  feeder 
is  the  fact  that  the  old  slugs  can  be 
thrown  into  it  for  remelting.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  dross  is  separated 
and  can  not  flow  into  the  regular  pot. 


as  from  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  would  be  referred  for  consider¬ 
ation  and  approval. 

Chicago  Printers’  Annual  Golf 
Tournament. 


H.  R.  Swartz, 

New  president  of  the  Intertype  Corporation. 

quainted  ”  luncheon  in  the  English 
Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  at  which 
time  Manager  Frank  R.  Atwood 
greeted  and  introduced  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,  H.  R.  Swartz.  Mr.  Swartz  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Charles 
D.  Palmer,  whose  resignation,  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  his  physician  that 
he  give  up  active  business  life,  was 
announced  in  our  last  issue.  After 
being  introduced  by  Manager  At¬ 
wood,  President  Swartz  explained  his 
plans  for  further  improving  the  Inter¬ 
type  machine,  stating  that  he  had  re¬ 
cently  appointed  a  committee  on 
improvements,  composed  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  experts,  to  whom  all  suggestions 
from  printers  and  publishers,  as  well 


One  of  the  prominent  features  of 
the  summer  months  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  golf  tourna¬ 
ment,  held  by  the  printers  of  Chicago, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Franklin-Typothetas. 
This  event  has  not  only  enabled  those 
taking  part  to  have  a  good  time;  it 
has  also  been  a  great  factor  in  ce¬ 
menting  the  friendships  formed  in 
the  organization  work  during  the 
winter  months.  The  tournaments 
have  not  been  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  grounds;  on  the  contrary, 
each  year  the  event  is  staged  in  a 
different  one  of  the  many  links  in 
and  around  Chicago.  This  year  the 
Hinsdale  Golf  Club  grounds  will  be 
the  setting  for  the  contest,  which  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  7,  and  a 
royal  good  time  is  promised  the  “  golf 
fiends  ”  of  the  city.  As  has  been  the 
custom,  dinner  will  be  served 
following  the  tournament, 
and  entertainment  will  be 
provided  in  the  evening. 

Particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the 
surplus  funds  will  be 
turned  over  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
all  are  urged  to  “  do 
their  bit  ”  toward  making 
the  event  a  success.  Those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  printing  and  al¬ 
lied  trades  in  Chicago  who  are 
interested  are  requested  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  any  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  or  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Franklin-Typothetse,  Frederick 
N.  Withey,  325-328  Monadnock  block. 
The  committee  consists  of  John  I.  Os¬ 
wald,  chairman;  Walter  Klein,  E.  W. 
Kirchner,  J.  Harry  Jones,  W.  A. 
Grant,  H.  T.  Smith,  Walter  Rubovits 
and  Franklin  Wanner. 


Members  of  Junior  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago  to  Launch 
Educational  Program. 

The  Junior  Advertising  Association 
of  Chicago  will  launch  a  well-planned 
educational  program,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members,  in  August.  The  new 
officers  elected  at  the  close  of  last 
year’s  term  intend  making  the  com¬ 
ing  term  a  banner  one.  A  new  plan 
was  added  to  last  year’s  term  whereby 
the  members  were  given  examinations 
once  a  month  and  the  papers,  after 
being  turned  in  and  marked,  were 
given  back  to  the  members  to  hold. 


“Get- Acquainted"  Luncheon  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Intertype  Representatives. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  30, 
Chicago  representatives  of  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  held  a  “  get-ac¬ 
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At  the  end  of  the  term  the  aver¬ 
ages  were  taken  and  all  those  with 
marks  above  a  certain  percentage 
were  given  degrees  of  “Apprentice  of 
Advertising.”  In  addition  to  this, 
those  having  the  three  highest  aver¬ 
ages  were  given  additional  honors  in 
the  shape  of  prizes.  The  plan  proved 
a  great  success  —  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tion  —  and  will  undoubtedly  be  carried 
out  again  during  the  next  term. 


profession  because  of  his  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  bringing  him  in  contact  with 
its  numerous  branches. 

Mr.  Nicholson  became  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company  in 
New  York  city  in  1898,  subsequently 
having  charge  of  the  city  and  indus¬ 
trial  divisions  of  the  New  York  office. 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  in  1904,  he  was  made  mana- 


Des  Moines  Typographical  Union  Band. 


promoting  the  interests  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  families.  One  week 
later  a  rehearsal  was  held  with  ten 
men  present,  and  since  that  time  the 
band  has  grown  to  a  thirty-piece  or¬ 
ganization,  composed  wholly  of  print¬ 
ers  playing  a  standard  grade  of 
music.” 

This  is  surely  a  laudable  undertak¬ 
ing  and  should  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  all  engaged  in  the  printing  business, 


Top  row,  left  to  right:  Ed  Scarpino,  Glen  Shovers,  E.  S.  Campbell,  Jack  Allred,  Nelson  Hil- 
liker,  H.  Dudley  Nashold  (director),  F.  J.  Lynch,  W.  H.  Boyd,  B.  L.  Clark,  W.  H.  Williams. 
Middle  row:  Walter  Evans,  R.  L.  Smith,  Ed  Fritz,  J.  F.  Simmons,  G.  E.  Morris,  Ed  Bunker, 
H.  E.  Gelatt.  Lower  row :  G.  E.  Peck,  George  Leyshon,  Fremont  Whitney,  H.  K.  Drennan,  A.  A. 
Couch,  George  A.  Stephenson,  Fred  B.  Hilliker. 


The  members,  consisting  of  young 
advertising  men  and  women  through¬ 
out  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  meet  in  the 
clubrooms  of  the  senior  organization 
at  123  West  Madison  street  every 
Tuesday  night.  Round-table  discus¬ 
sions  are  held  in  the  dining-room  and 
then  the  members  gather  in  the 
lounge  to  discuss  various  subjects  at 
will,  after  which  the  regular  meeting 
is  called  to  order. 

Prominent  advertising  men  and  in¬ 
structors  attend  the  meetings  and 
give  forth  their  ideas  and  experience 
on  advertising  and  selling.  Theoret¬ 
ical  campaigns  are  mapped  out,  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  worked  up  and 
various  subjects  analyzed. 

S.  L.  Nicholson  of  Westinghouse 
Company  is  Promoted. 

S.  L.  Nicholson,  who  has  been  sales 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company  since 
1909,  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  to  the  vice-president, 
with  headquarters  at  East  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  unusually 
well  known  throughout  the  electrical 


ger  of  the  industrial  department, 
which  position  he  successfully  filled 
until  his  selection  as  sales  manager 
of  the  company  in  1909. 

H.  D.  Shute,  whose  election  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company  was 
recently  announced,  will  have  execu¬ 
tive  charge  of  the  company’s  commer¬ 
cial  organization,  both  domestic  and 
export,  and  his  headquarters  have 
been  transferred  to  New  York  city. 

Des  Moines  Typographical  Union 
Maintains  Its  Own  Band. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  pleased  to 
show  on  this  page  a  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  band  composed  entirely  of 
members  of  the  Des  Moines  local  of  the 
typographical  union,  by  which  organ¬ 
ization  it  is  also  supported.  In  for¬ 
warding  the  photograph  from  which 
the  half-tone  was  made,  Fred  B.  Hil¬ 
liker,  business  manager  of  the  band, 
writes  in  part  as  follows: 

“  Shortly  after  the  Providence  con¬ 
vention  in  1914,  some  half-dozen  print¬ 
ers  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  band,  with  the  thought 
of  giving  No.  118  added  publicity  and 


and  especially  to  the  local  typograph¬ 
ical  union. 

It  is  planned  to  send  the  band  to 
the  Colorado  Springs  convention  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union, 
from  August  12  to  18. 

New  Plant  Started  in  Philadelphia. 

Another  printing  establishment  has 
been  started  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
known  as  the  Wether  ill  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  is  located  at  814  Walnut 
street.  It  is  a  spacious  plant,  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  building,  and  it  is 
well  lighted  with  batteries  of  win¬ 
dows  on  three  sides.  The  equipment 
is  practically  new.  This  plant  is  spe¬ 
cially  equipped  for  the  rapid  produc¬ 
tion  of  loose-leaf  work  and  intricate 
forms  for  business  offices  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  is  now  very  busy  on  its 
specialty.  The  business  office  is  nicely 
furnished  with  oak,  rugs  and  art 
pictures. 

Subscription  to  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  non-curling  gummed  papers,  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  have  recently 
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issued  the  following  announcement  to 
all  of  their  employees : 

“  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  an  urgent  appeal  for 
money  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 
There  will  he  a  pressing  need  for 
money  to  care  for  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  those  dependent  on  them, 
and  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  all 
who  are  overwhelmed  by  the  calamity 
of  war.  We  have  arranged  to  make 
a  weekly  subscription  to  the  Newark 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  you  are  therefore  requested  to 
give  five  cents  or  ten  cents  per  week, 


according  to  what  you  can  afford. 
Whatever  money  is  collected  by  sub¬ 
scription  will  be  doubled  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  company.” 

Eagle  Printing  Company,  Marinette, 
Wisconsin. 

To  secure  the  best  possible  light 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  lighting 
facilities  is  a  problem  that  confronts 
every  printing  concern  that  plans  to 
erect  a  new  building.  When  consider¬ 
ing  this  problem,  the  Eagle  Printing 
Company,  of  Marinette,  Wisconsin, 
publisher  of  the  Eagle  Star,  adopted 
the  slogan,  “America’s  lightest  print- 
shop,”  and  how  well  that  aim  was 
carried  out  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  The  building 
was  erected  several  years  ago,  but, 
in  keeping  with  its  policy  of  maintain¬ 
ing  every  department  at  the  highest 
possible  point  of  efficiency,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  just  installed  a  com¬ 
plete  new  equipment  of  labor-saving 
devices,  cabinets,  etc.,  in  its  compos¬ 
ing-room,  thereby  making  it  a  model 
of  up-to-date  efficiency. 

The  building  is  55  by  90  feet,  and 
stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  90  by  130 
feet  in  size,  leaving  40  feet  in  the 


rear  and  17%  feet  on  each  side  re¬ 
served  for  light,  besides  the  street 
space  in  the  front.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  painted  white,  and  the 
upper  sash  of  each  window  is  fitted 
with  prism  glass,  so  that  the  light  is 
distributed  equally  in  all  directions 
and  all  dark  corners  are  eliminated. 
The  building  and  ground  represent 
an  investment  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$25,000.  The  first  floor  is  given  over 
to  the  business  offices,  the  stockroom 
and  the  newspaper  press.  On  the 
second  floor  is  the  composing-room, 
occupying  the  front  two-thirds  of  the 


floor,  with  the  job  pressroom  at  the 
rear.  The  third  floor  contains  the 
bindery,  the  stereotyping  department 
and  storage  space. 

The  business,  which  is  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
was  founded  by  Luther  B.  Noyes  in 
1870.  It  is  now  owned  by  Frank  E. 
Noyes,  president;  H.  C.  Hanson,  sec¬ 
retary  and  superintendent,  and  E.  W. 
LeRoy,  vice-president.  From  thirty 
to  thirty-five  people  are  kept  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  the  plant,  which 
does  a  job-printing  business  amount¬ 
ing  to  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year, 
besides  publishing  the  Eagle-Star,  an 
up-to-date  paper  with  a  circulation  of 
4,000,  being  the  only  paper  in  north¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin  within  a  radius  of 
forty-five  miles. 

Williams  &  Marcus  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  Improve 
Plant. 

Under  the  direction  of  George  L. 
Martin,  superintendent,  extensive  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the 
plant  of  William  &  Marcus  Company, 
212-222  South  Darien  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Much  new  equipment  has  been 
installed  during  the  past  few  months, 


including  a  large  assortment  of  new 
foundry  type,  borders,  rules,  etc.  This 
plant  is  now  one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  the  country,  three  large  floors  be¬ 
ing  required  to  hold  the  many  ma¬ 
chines.  A  big  warehouse  is  used  in 
addition  to  care  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  stock  carried.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  this  firm  usually  carries  15,- 
000,000  envelopes,  and  bond  paper, 
writing  manila,  book,  etc.,  by  the  ton. 
So  rapidly  has  the  business  been 
growing  of  late  that  the  firm  is  con¬ 
sidering  having  a  new  building  put 
up,  as  there  is  hardly  any  room  left 
to  add  more  machinery  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  as  it  now  stands. 

Business  Growth  of  Another  Phila¬ 
delphia  Printer  Rapid. 

Frank  D.  Jacobs,  Sheridan  build¬ 
ing,  Ninth  and  Sansom  streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  had  many  additional 
improvements  made  in  his  plant 
recently. 

Mr.  Jacobs  reports  that  since  mov¬ 
ing  to  his  present  location,  business 
has  increased  threefold  over  that  of  a 
year  or  so  ago.  Orders  for  cata¬ 
logues,  booklets  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  specialties  have  been  literally 
pouring  in.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
put  on  extra  help,  and  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  overtime  in  all  departments. 
In  Mr.  Jacobs’  opinion,  this  big  in¬ 
crease  in  business  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  now  gives 
complete  service  to  customers.  He 
has  a  special  department  where  copy- 
writing,  planning  of  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  etc.,  are  done  for  his  patrons 
by  experts.  The  Jacobs  establishment 
is  one  of  the  modern  all-on-one-floor 
printing-plants. 

News  Notes  from  United  Typothetae 
and  Franklin  Clubs. 

The  regular  quarterly  session  of 
the  Executive  Council  was  held  at  the 
national  office,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
July  20  and  21.  Of  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  were  several  of  the  matters 
passed  upon  that  relate  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  forthcoming  thirty-first 
annual  convention. 

Several  pages  covering  revisions 
for  the  Standard  price-list  are  being 
mailed  to  the  users  of  this  book.  The 
Price-List  Committee  has  in  prepara¬ 
tion  many  important  changes  in  the 
book,  all  of  which  will  make  it  more 
useful  and  in  keeping  with  rising 
costs  of  production. 

The  national  office  is  busily  occu¬ 
pied  in  handling  details  preparatory 
to  the  national  convention,  especial 
activity  being  prevalent  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  Service  Bureau.  This  depart- 
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ment  has  already  provided  inquiring 
employing-  printers  with  information 
regarding  hotel  accommodations,  en¬ 
tertainment  booked  in  Chicago  for  the 
period  of  the  convention,  information 
on  transportation,  etc. 

To  facilitate  and  make  more  enjoy¬ 
able  the  trip  to  Chicago,  “  mobiliza¬ 
tion  centers  ”  have  been  selected  and 
printers  are  urged  to  communicate 
with  the  mobilization  men  in  their  re¬ 
spective  territories.  Already  a  number 
of  these  centers  are  organizing  Pull¬ 
man  cars,  and  generous  attendance  is 
promised. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  certifi¬ 
cates  on  cost-finding  have  been  mailed 
to  hundreds  of  printers  who  have  sub¬ 
mitted  their  statements  of  cost  of 
production  for  the  year  1916.  This 
certificate  is  viewed  as  of  great  value 
by  printers,  for  it  is  a  testimonial 
indicating  that  the  establishment  pos¬ 
sessing  it  is  conducting  its  business 
along  intelligent  lines.  The  certificate 
will  materially  assist  in  proving  that 
the  costs  entering  into  any  given  job 
are  based  upon  correct  lines,  and  will 
thus  avoid  and  overcome  disputes 
from  any  customer  who  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  take  advantage  of  an  other¬ 
wise  difficult  position.  A  number  of 
letters  reaching  the  national  office 
conclusively  prove  this. 

Philadelphia  Craftsmen  Have 
Joyful  Time. 

On  Saturday,  June  23,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  put  aside  all  business 
cares  and  embarked  on  the  biggest 
outdoor  excursion  in  the  history  of 
the  organization.  This  was  the  regu¬ 
lar  annual  outing  of  the  club,  and  it 
was  held  at  the  Philadelphia  Rifle 
Club  park,  Tabor  road  and  Ninth 
street.  Norman  E.  Hopkins,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  craftsmen,  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  rifle  club,  and  it  was 
through  his  efforts  that  the  park, 
clubhouse  and  athletic  grounds  were 
secured. 

Thirty-five  large  automobiles  were 
used  to  carry  the  party  to  the  rifle 
club  park,  the  machines  leaving  Sev¬ 
enth  and  Sansom  streets  at  1:15  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  Haise  Accordion  Band  accom¬ 
panied  the  party.  Immediately  as  the 
grounds  were  reached,  the  fun  began 
with  a  baseball  game.  One  team  was 
made  up  of  New  York  and  Baltimore 
craftsmen,  the  other  team  was  formed 
of  Philadelphia  members.  The  home 
team  won  — ■  score,  6  to  0.  The  ac¬ 
cordion  band  played  in  the  grand¬ 
stand  while  the  games  were  in 


progress.  The  other  sporting  events 
also  proved  interesting. 

Refreshments  were  served  on  the 
athletic  field  all  during  the  afternoon. 
At  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  eight-course  dinner  started  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Philadelphia  Rifle 
Club.  While  the  “  eats  ”  were  being 
served,  the  craftsmen  all  joined  in 
singing  the  favorite  songs  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Los  Angeles  Linotype  Operator  Hangs 
up  a  Record. 

What  he  considers  to  be  a  record 
in  fast  machine  composition  and  in 
endurance  is  submitted  by  P.  B. 
Perry,  superintendent  of  the  Phillips 
Printing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  writes  The  Inland 
Printer  of  the  exploit  of  F.  H.  Jones, 
working  on  the  night  shift  on  a  Model 
8  linotype.  Mr.  Jones  accomplished 
the  feat  of  setting  over  four  million 
ems  of  directory  matter  in  forty-one 
consecutive  nights  —  an  average  of 
over  108,000  ems  per  night  of  twelve 
hours. 

The  matter  was  set  in  agate,  13 
ems  wide,  and  measurement  was  by 
dupes  of  corrected  galleys.  During 
the  run  the  operator  was  his  own  ma¬ 
chinist  and  fed  the  metal-pot  as  well. 

Another  high-tension  feature  in 
connection  with  this  work  was  that 
each  night  Mr.  Jones  took  out  the 
amount  of  copy  he  estimated  should 
fill  thirteen  galleys,  thus  permitting 
the  other  operators  to  number  their 
galleys  as  set,  and,  regardless  of  ma¬ 
chine  trouble,  he  never  failed  to  finish 
his  copy.  Upon  several  occasions 
when  he  experienced  an  unusually 
good  night’s  run  with  little  or  no 
trouble,  he  would  set  an  extra  galley, 
which  accounts  for  the  record  runs  of 
122,000  ems  on  May  30  and  119,772 
ems  on  June  8. 

Attorney  Awarded  Damages  from 
Hawaiian  Newspaper — Case  of 
Interest  to  all  Publishers. 

A  circuit  court  judge,  sitting  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  awarded  damages 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  Eugene  Mur¬ 
phy,  an  attorney,  from  the  Maui  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Maui  News,  Wailuku.  The  plaintiff 
had  sued  the  publishing  company  for 
$20,000,  and  the  defendant,  in  all 
probability,  will  take  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused 
in  newspaper  circles  in  the  Islands 
for  the  reason  that  the  decision  of  the 
court,  if  it  stands,  will  prevent  the 
mention  of  the  filing  of  most  classes 
of  cases  in  the  courts  prior  to  their 


being  brought  actually  before  the 
court  for  action.  The  practice  is  one 
that,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  never 
before  been  questioned  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

The  basis  of  the  suit  was  an  article 
which  told  of  the  filing  in  the  office 
of  the  second  circuit  court  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  reopen  the  case  of  J.  W.  Am¬ 
brose  versus  Kealakaa,  on  the  grounds 
that  Murphy,  who  has  been  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  defendant,  had  settled  the 
case  out  of  court  without  his  client’s 
knowledge  of  the  true  facts  in  the 
case.  Without  denying  that  such  a 
motion  had  been  filed,  Murphy  held 
that  the  newspaper  had  no  right  to 
publish  the  fact  prior  to  its  coming 
before  the  court  for  hearing.  He  was 
sustained  in  this  by  Judge  Kemp,  who 
held  that  such  publication  was  a  libel 
per  se. 

“Query  Club,”  of  New  York  City,  to 
Operate  All-Expense  Tour 
to  Convention. 

The  Query  Club,  all  the  members 
of  which  belong  to  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  No.  6,  will  operate 
a  special  tour  to  Colorado  Springs  for 
the  sixty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  home,  August 
13  to  18,  1917.  The  tour  has  been 
arranged  with  the  passenger  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
over  which  lines  those  booked  for  the 
Query  Club  trip  will  depart  on  a 
special  train  from  New  York  city  at 
8:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  August  9,  1917. 
Stop-overs  of  a  few  hours  will  be 
made  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and 
other  points  of  interest  along  the  way. 
Two  hundred  reservations  were  made 
for  the  trip  by  delegates  and  visiting 
printers  from  New  York  State,  New 
England,  Pennsylvania  and  southern 
cities,  on  the  first  announcement. 
Many  others  have  climbed  into  the 
band  wagon  since,  and  the  Query  Club 
can  accommodate  more  who  may  want 
to  join  the  crowd. 

Nate  Newman,  39  Van  deveer  ave¬ 
nue,  Woodhaven,  New  York,  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  reservations  en¬ 
couraged  by  this  item.  Write  him, 
you  who  expect  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention. 

University  of  Washington  to  Receive 
German  Books  and  Periodicals. 

The  library  staff  of  Washington 
State  University  has  been  advised 
that  3,600  boxes  and  bales  of  German 
books  and  periodicals  have  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  British  censors,  and  will 
be  forwarded  at  once  to  American 
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educational  institutions  to  which  they 
are  directed.  In  the  lot  are  numerous 
books  which  the  university  ordered 
from  Germany  more  than  three  years 
ago,  and  periodicals  which  have  been 
accumulating  since  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

The  Washington  State  University 
formerly  bought  a  large  proportion  of 
its  European  books  through  a  Paris 
publisher,  Edward  Champion,  who 
was  called  to  the  colors  in  1914.  His 
sister,  Marie,  later  took  charge  of  the 


The  Compotype — a  New  Line- Casting 
Machine. 

From  the  Cade  Manufacturing- 
Company,  of  Shelby,  North  Carolina, 
comes  an  announcement  of  a  new  line¬ 
casting  machine,  called  the  Compo¬ 
type,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
industry  in  general.  The  announce¬ 
ment  states  that  the  machine  is  the 
result  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  study 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  Baylus  Cade, 
of  Shelby,  who  is  a  practical  printer 
and  experienced  newspaper  editor, 


without  handling  spacebands  with  his 
fingers. 

The  possibility  of  transposition  of 
letters  in  any  word  is  eliminated,  the 
time  of  arrival  of  any  matrix  at  the 
assembling  point  not  being  related  to 
the  place  of  any  letter  in  a  word  at 
any  time.  The  matrix  represented  by 
the  key  last  touched  by  the  operator 
may  be  the  first  to  reach  the  assem¬ 
bling  point,  but  when  it  reaches  that 
point  it  is  bound  to  be  in  its  proper 
position.  The  operator  does  not  move, 


First  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Democrat  Printing  Company,  Madison,  Wis. 


The  group  shows  the  employees  and  the 


business,  and  has  kept  the  university 
supplied  with  French  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  The  English  periodicals  have 
come  regularly,  but  this  will  be  the 
first  consignment  from  Germany  since 
the  war. 

The  Tube-Ink  Fountain. 

A  recent  announcement,  received 
from  Lewis  Weston,  1625%  North 
Capital  street,  Washington,  D.  C., 
sets  forth  the  advantages  of  a  new 
device  called  the  Tube-Ink  Fountain, 
patents  on  which  were  allowed  on 
June  22,  1917.  This  device,  it  is 
stated,  is  simply  an  arrangement  to 
clamp  a  collapsible  tube  of  ink  on  the 
disk  of  a  printing-press  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  serve  as  a  fountain.  It 
holds  a  tube  of  ink  to  the  extreme 
left  end  of  the  upper  roller  so  that 
the  pressfeeder  can  keep  up  a  supply 
of  color  by  a  slight  turn  of  two 
thumb-screws.  It  can  be  attached  to 
any  make  of  platen  press,  and  when 
not  in  use  can  be  turned  out  of  the 
way  without  any  difficulty. 


ir  families  during  a  lull  in  the  activities  of  the  picni 
at  Bernard's  Park,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota. 
Photo  by  E.  A.  Atherton,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

and  also  a  recognized  mechanical 
genius.  It  was  built  by  A.  Nacke  & 
Son,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  claims  set  forth  are  the 
following: 

The  elimination  of  the  distributing 
mechanism,  the  matrices  being  on  sec¬ 
tors,  or  circular  disks,  which  revolve 
to  their  places,  being  controlled  by 
a  selecting  mechanism  operated  from 
the  keyboard.  Thus,  the  matrices, 
being  fast,  do  not  distribute,  but  re¬ 
volve  to  the  point  of  action  and 
the  slug  is  automatically  cast.  As 
the  machine  is  casting  a  line,  the 
operator  is  manipulating  the  key¬ 
board,  giving  the  selecting  mechanism 
another  line,  and  the  operation  con¬ 
tinues  steadily  without  a  break. 

As  there  are  no  magazines  the  op¬ 
erator  is  able  to  get  all  of  the  fonts, 
or  faces,  that  may  be  put  into  the 
machine  directly  from  the  keyboard 
without  the  shifting  of  any  parts. 

The  operator  is  enabled  to  thick- 
space  or  thin-space  a  line  or  any  word 
in  a  line  directly  from  the  keyboard, 


c,  which  was  held  on  Saturday,  July  14, 


or  release,  a  matrix  every  time  he 
touches  a  key.  By  depressing  the 
keys  he  makes  a  combination  in  the 
selecting  mechanism,  and  when  this 
combination  goes  into  the  machine  it 
automatically  selects,  assembles,  jus¬ 
tifies,  casts  and  finishes  the  line  and 
throws  the  slug  into  the  galley. 

The  line  is  cast  the  exact  size 
wanted,  there  being  no  cutting  off  or 
trimming  of  the  sides  to  make  the 
slugs  parallel,  the  only  trimming  done 
in  the  machine  being  the  cutting 
away  of  the  risers  to  make  the  slug 
type-high. 

The  operator  can  never  get  a  line 
too  full.  As  he  approaches  the  end 
of  a  line  in  his  combination  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  notified,  and  when  he  gets  all 
the  line  will  take  the  keyboard  locks, 
the  machine  measuring  the  line  as  he 
sets  his  combination. 

A  proofreading  device,  wherein  the 
line  for  which  the  operator  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  combination  comes  out  in 
large  black  letters  just  above  his 
copy,  enables  him  to  correct  any  mis- 
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take  he  has  made  from  the  keyboard 
before  the  line  is  cast. 

The  molds  are  arranged  in  series, 
so  that  the  operator  can  change  to 
cast  any  thickness  of  slug,  or  any 
length  of  line,  by  simply  pulling  out 
a  stop.  With  this  device  he  can  set 
any  part  of  the  matter  solid  or  leaded. 

For  job  work,  the  operator  can  set 
two  or  more  faces  of  different  sizes 
in  any  one  line  direct  from  the  key¬ 
board  without  a  shift  or  change  -of 
any  sort. 

The  machine,  it  is  stated,  is  fully 
covered  by  patents  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina  with  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $1,500,000,  one-third  rep¬ 
resenting  actual  capital  as  preferred 
stock,  two-thirds  representing  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Stock  is  now  being  sold, 
and  plans  are  under  way  to  install  and 
equip  a  suitable  plant  to  manufacture 
the  machine  and  place  it  upon  the 
market.  Agencies  will  be  established 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  as 
fast  as  machines  can  be  manufactured 
they  will  be  placed  on  the  floors  of 
these  agencies. 

Improvements  at  Miles  Press, 
Philadelphia. 

Since  moving  to  the  new  Sheridan 
building,  Ninth  and  Sansom  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  the  Niles 
Press  has  made  big  gains  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  During  the  past  few 
months,  orders  for  school  and  college 
work,  illustrated  catalogues,  advertis¬ 
ing  literature,  etc.,  have  been  so  plen¬ 
tiful  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  composing 
department.  It  has  also  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  new  equipment. 

All  of  the  job-presses  are  equipped 
with  safety  guards.  Every  cylinder 
press  has  a  tympan  heater,  and  an 
attachment  for  heating  and  drying 
sheets  as  they  come  from  the  press. 
The  plant  is  all  on  one  floor,  and 
there  is  light  on  three  sides  of  the 
building.  There  are  special  “  blue  ” 
arc  lights  for  night-work.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  employees,  a  complete 
shower  bath  has  been  installed,  and 
each  one  is  allotted  a  steel  locker  for 
his  clothing. 

The  Niles  business  offices  are  un¬ 
usually  fine.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  heavy  green  velvet  carpet,  and 
oil  paintings  adorn  the  walls.  In  the 
main  office  there  is  a  large  specimen 
rack,  containing  splendid  exhibits  of 
printing.  Everything  in  this  estab¬ 
lishment  is  of  the  highest  quality,  yet 
Mr.  Niles  is  constantly  studying  to 
make  further  improvements. 


William  Bradford,  America’s  First 
Public  Printer,  to  be  Honored 
Annually  at  Mew  York. 

The  students  of  the  School  for  Print¬ 
ers’  Apprentices  of  New  York  city 
have  inaugurated  an  annual  memorial 
for  William  Bradford,  who  was  Amer¬ 
ica’s  first  Public  Printer. 

Mrs.  Laura  Comstock  Dunlap  re¬ 
cently  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
the  grave  of  Mr.  Bradford  in  Trinity 
churchyard  has  been  barren  on  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  in  past  years.  The  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  school  will  visit  the 
cemetery  in  a  body  at  2  p.m.  on  Memo¬ 
rial  Day  each  year  and  place  a  wreath 
on  Mr.  Bradford’s  grave. 

William  Bradford  was  born  a 
Quaker  in  Leicester,  England,  in  1663, 
and  died  in  New  York  on  May  23, 
1752.  His  first  work  in  America  was 
done  in  Philadelphia  in  1685.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1693,  and  on 
April  10  was  made  Public  Printer.  On 
November  8,  1725,  he  published  The 
New  York  Gazette,  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  printed  in  New  York,  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Hanover  square,  now 
occupied  by  the  Cotton  Exchange.  It 
was  to  William  Bradford  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  applied  for  his  first 
job  in  New  York. 

The  apprentices  will  also  visit  the 
vault  in  which  Hugh  Gain,  America’s 
first  Irish  printer,  is  buried.  He  was 
born  in  Belfast  in  1725  and  died  in 
New  York  in  1807. 

“The  Nautical  Gazette”  Under  Mew 
Management. 

America’s  oldest  shipping  journal, 
The  Nautical  Gazette,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  New  York  Evening- 
Post  Company  and  now  appears  under 
new  management.  The  title  of  the 
publishing  company  remains  The 
Nautical  Gazette,  Inc.  Oswald  Gar¬ 
rison  Villard  is  president,  Emil  M. 
Scholz  is  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Robert  B.  McClean  is  secretary. 
Walter  B.  Hayward,  city  editor,  and 
for  years  a  writer  for  The  Evening 
Post,  is  the  supervising  editor  of  The 
Nautical  Gazette.  James  Gray,  who 
for  the  past  year  has  been  editor  and 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Gazette, 
remains  with  the  paper  as  assistant 
editor. 

Established  July  1,  1871,  at  39  Park 
Row,  by  Osbon  &  Breck,  The  Naut¬ 
ical  Gazette  was  for  eight  years  vir¬ 
tually  the  only  American  publication 
in  the  field  of  the  shipping  trade. 
Published  at  first  as  a  weekly,  and 
later,  as  now,  as  a  semi-monthly,  The 
Nautical  Gazette,  in  the  forty-six 
years  of  its  existence,  has  never 
missed  an  issue.  For  seventeen  years 


Capt.  B.  S.  Osbon,  a  nautical  man  of 
wide  and  varied  experience,  guided 
its  destinies.  It  was  then  made  what 
it  yet  remains  —  an  enterprising  jour¬ 
nal  of  navigation,  shipbuilding,  ma¬ 
rine  engineering,  naval  architecture 
and  commerce.  Prior  to  retirement 
in  1916,  on  account  of  his  health, 
J.  W.  Dawson  Stearns  was  for-  a 
number  of  years  its  editor. 

Assured  of  the  strong  and  aggres¬ 
sive  backing  of  its  new  owners,  The 
Nautical  Gazette  enters  on  a  career 
of  enhanced  usefulness  and  enlarged 
influence.  At  no  time  in  history  was 
shipping  so  important  to  world  wel¬ 
fare  as  now,  and  hence  the  event  is 
especially  auspicious. 


Some  Recent  Incorporations. 

Commerce  Publishing  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Capital,  $15,000.  Incorporators:  H.  F. 
Taylor  and  B.  G.  Taylor. 

Barnsdall  Printing  Company,  Bradford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Capital,  $16,000.  M.  I.  Deuel. 

Vose-Swain  Engraving  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Capital,  $50,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors:  Alfred  E.  Vose,  Jaspar  R.  Swain  and> 
A.  Thaxter  Parsons. 

Lock  Haven  Express  Printing  Company,  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania.  Capital,  $30,000.  W.  A. 
Kinsloe. 

National  Bank  Service  Corporation,  Dover, 
Delaware.  General  advertising,  printing  and 
publishing  business.  Capital,  $100,000. 

The  New  Republic  News  Service,  Inc.,  a  gen- 
•  eral  printing  and  publishing  business.  Capital, 
$100,000.  Incorporators:  Herbert  E.  Latter: 
Henry  M.  Robinson,  Wilmington,  Delaware : 
and  Clement  M.  Egner,  Elkton,  Maryland. 

Ridley  &  Company,  New  York  city.  Steel 
and  copper-plate  engraving.  Capital,  $25,000. 
Incorporators :  F.  K.  Hoffman ;  J.  F.  Mann ; 
and  M.  N.  Gates,  49  Wall  street. 

The  McLean  Company,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware.  A  general  printing  and  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  Capital,  $100,000. 

Grantham  Printing  Company,  Grantham, 
Pennsylvania.  Capital,  $10,000.  A.  B.  Musser. 

Davidson  &  Silver,  Inc.,  New  York  city,  book¬ 
binding  and  printing.  Capital,  $40,000.  Incor¬ 
porators  :  D.  Davidson,  W.  and  I.  Silver,  91 
St.  Mark’s  place,  Brooklyn. 

Tennessee  Paper  Mills,  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Capital,  $200,000.  Incorporators:  John 
Stagmier,  Mercer  Reynolds,  A.  M.  Shepard,  G. 
H.  Miller,  A.  M.  Tomlinson,  C.  H.  Huston  and 
W.  W.  Weatherford.  Will  manufacture  and 
sell  paper-box  board,  fibre  and  wood  products. 

B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  city,  publishing  and  printing.  Capital, 
$50,000.  Incorporators  :  B.  C.  Forbes  ;  W.  Drey, 
120  Broadway ;  A.  Colvin,  280  Broadway. 

Le  Salon  Des  Annales  aux  Etats  Unis,  Inc., 
New  York  city,  publishing  and  printing.  Cap¬ 
ital,  $10,000.  Incorporators  :  S.  De  Marivetz  ; 
and  C.  and  E.  Villemin,  5  West  50th  street. 

The  Consolidated  Commercial  and  Publishing 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Capital,  $10,000. 
Incorporators :  J.  E.  Rosen  and  others. 

Terminal  Paper  Bag  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  city,  manufacture  of  paper  bags  and 
paper  products.  Capital,  $70,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors  :  D.  D.  Glick,  1542  East  38th  street ;  D.  L. 
Tuhna,  314  Bradford  street:  and  T.  L.  Bress, 
153  Sumner  avenue,  Brooklyn. 
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Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

MEGILL’S  PATENT 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

$48°  E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

MegilPs  Patent 

DOUBLE- GRIP  GAUGES 

QUICK  ON 

Send  for  booklei  this  and  other  styles. 

VISE  GRIp" 

Send  for  booklet  this  and  other  styles. 
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All  matters  of  current  interest  to  Process  Workers  and  Electrotypers  are  dealt  with  month 
by  month,  and  both  British  and  Foreign  ideas  as  to  theory  and  practice  are  intelligently 
and  comprehensively  dealt  with.  Special  columns  devoted  to  Questions  and  Answers,  for 
which  awards  are  given.  It  is  also  the  official  organ  of  the  Penrose  Employment  Bureau. 
PER  ANNUM.  $0.72.  Post-free.  Specimen  Copy.  Post-free.  $0.08. 

Specimen  copies  can  also  be  obtained  from  The  Inland  Printer  Company  upon  request. 

The Journal  for  allup-to-date  Process  Workers  Published  by  A.  W.  PENROSE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  109  Farringdon  Road,  LONDON,  E.  C. 
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PADDING  Tor  Strength,  Flexibility,  Whiteness 
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and  General  Satisfaction. 


ROBERT  R.  BURRAGE 

S3  Gold  Street  NEW  YORK 
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The  “New  Era”  Multi-Pr 
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“Where 
Electrotyping 
Is  a  Fine  cHrt” 


THE  SEAL  OF 
GOOD 

ELECTROTYPES 

that  give  the  maximum 
wear  and  require  the 
minimum  make-ready. 

Lead  Mould  Electro¬ 
type  Foundry,  inc. 


THE  BLAGK-CLAWSON  CO. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A 
PRINTER! 

Chance  for  man  of  proven  ability  to  take  over 
$50,000  plant  with  comparatively  little  cash. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  an  aggressive,  business-getting 
printer  of  good  standing  and  proven  ability  to  strike  out  for 
himself  and  take  over  at  a  sacrifice  price  a  $50,000  printing 
plant,  practically  paying  for  it  out  of  the  profits. 

In  the  thriving  100,000  city  of  Chattanooga  there  is  an 
old-established  plant,  the  equipment  of  which  cost  $50,000. 
At  an  impartial  inventory,  charging  off  all  depreciation 
liberally,  it  inventories  at  $26,500.  Plant  includes  three 
cylinder  presses,  eight  jobbers,  auto  press,  linotypes, 
exceptionally  well-equipped  bindery. 

Plant  is  now  running.  Has  been  doing  $50,000  a  year. 
Under  aggressive  leadership  it  can  easily  do  upwards  of 
$75,000.  Chance  to  develop  existing  loose-leaf  business. 

Small  Cash  Payment 

Has  an  excellent  good-will,  is  not  run-down.  Equipment 
is  as  serviceable  as  new.  The  point  is,  it’s  owned  by  a 
bank  and  the  bank  will  consider  ability  in  this  trade  more 
than  cash .  A  Ithough  the  buyer  must  have  sufficient  capital, 
$5,000  to  $10,000,  on  which  to  operate  and  make  a  small 
payment  down. 

The  bank  holds  separately  $16,000  assorted  printing 
paper  stock,  from  which  new  owner  can  buy  paper  as 
needed. 

This  is  a  businesslike  opportunity  for  a  business  man 
to  get  a  plant  at  actual  appraisal  value  on  favorable  terms. 
To  get  in  touch  with  the  owners,  address,  “Printer,”  care 

NELSON  CHESMAN  &  CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


System  of  Automatic 
Temperature  Control 

LINOTYPE  MONOTYPE  STEREOTYPE  MATRIX  TABLE 


The  efficiency  of  your  entire  plant  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  equipment 
you  employ. 

No  obsolete  machine  or  instrument  can  compete 
successfully  with  the  up-to-date  equipment  used 
for  a  like  purpose. 

The  skill  of  your  operators  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  environment  as  it  exists  in  your  plant.  The 
essentials  of  this  environment  are  not  the  wall 
decorations  or  the  lighting  effects.  The  essentials 
deal  directly  with  the  up-to-dateness  of  the 
equipment  and  routine  methods  you’  employ. 

If  you  think  we  can  not  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  plant  by  the  means  we  employ,  you  are 
mistaken  and  if  you  raise  the  question  with  us, 
you  will  know  why. 

We  guarantee  the  equipment  we  furnish  and  service 
we  render.  .  .  We  invite  your  bona-fide  inquiries. 

H.  E.  GILBERT  GO.,  Inc. 

50  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  LBig,  Practical  ^Book  on  Types  and  Type  Arrangement — Usable  a  Lifetime 


Second  Edition  — Improved \  devised,  Enlarged 


The  Art  &  Practice  of  Typography 

By  Edmund  G.  Gress  *  * 


Twenty- eight  Chapters — 6iy  high-class  Type  Arrangements,  of  permanent  goodness  and  mostly  in  color — 
Forty  full-page  inserts — Nearly  100,000  JVords  of  Text,  directly  relating  to  examples  shown — A  remarkable 
collection  of  the  best  'work  of  many  of  oAmerica’s  best  Typographers,  with  practical  analyses  and  applications. 


An  entirely  New  Chapter  on  TYPE-FACES  discusses  standard 
representative  type-faces,  development  of  the  Roman  type-face, 
the  serif,  thick-and-thin  strokes,  ascenders  and  descenders,  pro¬ 
portion  of  letters,  legibility,  space  between  words  and  lines, 
length  of  lines,  Italic, Text,  Block,  Bold  and  Ornamental  Types. 
Every  statement  is  illustrated.  This  chapter  is  a  book  in  itself. 

NEW  CHAPTERS  are  on  the  typography  of  Newspapers, 
Periodicals,  House-Organs,  Blotters  and  Package  Labels.  These 
chapters  have  been  greatly  altered:  Booklets,  Catalogs,  Announce¬ 
ments,  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Business  Cards,  Posters,  Adver¬ 


tisements,  Imprints.  Other  chapters  are  entitled:  The  Layout 
Man,  Harmony  and  Appropriateness,  Tone  and  Contrast,  Pro- 
•  portion,  Balance  and  Spacing,  Ornamentation, The  Typography 
of  Books,  Programs,  Tickets. 

The  chapters  on  the  HISTORY  OF  TYPOGRAPHY,  well  illustrated 
with  type  arrangements,  and  especially  valuable,  include  When  Books 
Were  Written,  The  Origin  of  Typography,  The  Spread  of  Typography, 
Typography  in  Colonial  Days,  Typography  in  the  19th  Century.  Interest¬ 
ingly  written  and  illustrated.  Necessary  information  for  the  typographer. 

There  are  shown  in  an  Appendix,  printed  in  brown  halftone,  more  than 
one  hundred  attractive  HOLIDAY  GREETINGS. 


A  Paying  Investment  •  Hundreds  of  Ideas  •  Order  Now 
Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  qy,  xi2  y,;  300  pages,  $6.00;  postage  and  packing  45  cents  extra 
Oswald  Publishing  Company,  ooks  cAbout  Trinting,  344  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York 
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The  W.  F.  HALL  PRINTING  CO.  produces  its  Display  on  the 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH 

“ FourTimes  as  Fast  as  Hand  Work ” 


A  Few  Users  of  the 

Ludlow  Typograph 


MARTIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
E.  T.  MILLER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 

JOHN  J.  RIEHL  PRINTING  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

DUNHAM  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Portland,  Ore. 

PROMPT  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

W.  F.  HALL  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Ill. 

PETERSON  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Ill. 

KELLEY  TYPESETTING  COMPANY 

Topeka,  Kan. 

LAIDLAW-SMITH  TYPESETTING  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  EVENING  NEWS 

Chicago,  Ill. 

LYNN  DAILY  ITEM 

Lynn,  Mass. 

PHILADELPHIA  NORTH  AMERICAN 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TOLEDO  NEWS-BEE 

Toledo,  Ohio 

PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 

Portland,  Ore. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY  NEWS 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
COLUMBUS  DAILY  MONITOR 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CINCINNATI  POST 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


4  4  At  this  writing,  we  have  eighty  men  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  pages  of  Montgomery  Ward 
Catalogue,  and  all  the  display  lines  for 
these  eighty  men  are  being  set  on  our  two 
Ludlows.  When  you  consider  this  is  about 
four  times  as  fast  as  hand  work ,  considering 
the  ease  of  handling,  etc.,  and  that  we  do 
not  tie  up  anything  but  metal  in  these  pages, 
you  will  realize  the  saving  is  very  great.” 

Writes  E.  M.  Colvin,  Vice-President 

W.  F.  HALL  PRINTING  GO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Put  YOUR  Display  on  Ludlow  Slugs.  It 
is  “four  times  as  fast  as  hand  work” — and 
besides,  you  recover  the  enormous  loss  due 
to  hunting,  picking  and  turning  for  sorts. 

The  Ludlow  Typograph  provides  unlimited 
material  and  will  automatically  duplicate 
lines  for  multiple  forms  —  eliminating  cost  of 
electrotypes. 

Every  Ludlow  slug-set  line  is  a  line  of  display 
type  distribution  gained. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO . 1100  South  Wabash  Avenue 

NEW  ORLEANS .  549  Baronne  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO .  646  Sacramento  Street 

TORONTO.  .  .  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  68  Temperance  Street 
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More  than  a  Press! 

A  Perfecting  Machine 
for  Toll  Work  IT  prints  in  colors, 

UA  **  v  *  T  T  IV  NUMBERS,  PERFOR¬ 
ATES,  PUNCHES  AND  SLITS  AT  ONE  OPERATION! 


Adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of  work 
Places  you  in  a  restricted  class— 
perhaps,  in  your  territory,  in  a 
class  by  yourself. 

Enables  you  to  SPECIALIZE 
— ■  and  specialization  means  less 
competition  and  more  profits. 
Efficiency,  the  elimination  of 
waste  motions  and  lost  effort,  is 
the  rule  of  the  hour. 

Protect  your  business  for  the  future— 
assure  its  growth— by  investigation  of 
the  superiority  of  MEISEL  PRESSES. 

Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will  sug¬ 
gest  the  means  of  satisfying  them. 


Helping  Both  Compositor  and  Salesman 

“What’s  the  best  layout  and  color  scheme  for  this  letter¬ 
heading?”  asks  the  compositor.  The  Parsons  Handbook  of 
Letterheadings  is  ready  with  authoritative  advice  and  prac¬ 
tical  diagrams.  And  many  a  salesman  has  landed  a  wavering 
customer  by  offering  to  duplicate  one  of  the  splendid  speci¬ 


mens  shown  in  this  book.  Your  men  will  know  good  letter¬ 
heads  when  they  have  mastered  the  contents  of  this  text  book. 

How  to  get  it.  For  a  limited  time  we  will  send  one  copy 
free  of  charge,  to  the  proprietor  of  any  printing,  lithograph¬ 
ing  or  stationery  firm.  To  all  others  50c  postpaid. 

Parsons  Paper  Co.,  Box  44,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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What  of  the  Future? 

Your  business  demands  that  you  consider 
most  seriously  “ Conditions  after  the  War. 

Take  this  opportunity  of  gaining  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  prove  of  great  value. 

RUFUS  R.  WILSON,  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cotton  Manufacturers ,  will  deliver  an  address  on 

“Conditions  after  the  War” 

Before  the 

Thirty-First  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America 

at  the  Congress  Hotel ,  CHICAGO 
September  77,  18  and  ig 


As  this  is  to  be  a  strictly  business  Convention  without  entertain¬ 
ment  features,  a  Convention  Service  Bureau  will  be  maintained  at 
the  General  Offices,  Room  550,  608  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  in  making  advance  reser¬ 
vations  for  desired  forms  of  entertainment,  or  to  serve  in  any 
other  way.  Come  to  Chicago  in  September. 
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Howard  Bond 

The  moderate  price  and  unexpected 
quality  will  appeal  to  you. 

Send  for  Prices  and  Samples  of  White  and  13  colors. 

Parker,Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

535-539  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 

Mrsn'-s  i's*f  Kef tV^ 


Wing-Horton  Mailers 

Are  Still  in  Demand 

Really  we  are  almost  too  busy  filling 
orders  to  afford  the  time  to  say  so. 
We,  however,  have  a  circular  giving 
full  particulars  which  will  be  gladly 
sent  for  the  asking. 

CHAUNGEY  WING,  Manufacturer 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  GO. 


219  W.  MONROE  STREET.  CHICAGO 


Ruled  and  Tabular  Printing  Forms 

Better  Work  at  Reduced  Cost  done  with  MATRIX  RULED 
FORM  AND  TABULAR  DEVICES  on  Linotypes  and  Intertypes 
Slugs  cast  ready  for  forms — No  high  rules — No  bending  of  rule¬ 
holding  lugs — No  punching  of  holes  in  slugs — No  worry  about 
rules  pulling  off  on  printing  press — No  costly  hand-work. 

Debit 

$1224  00 
1224  00 

Credit 

$22S9  00 
2289  00 

Total  - 

$3227  00  - - 

3227  00  - 

I 

1224  00 
1224  00 
1224  00 

MAIR 

2289  00 
2289  00 
2289  00 

IXRU1 

3227  00  - 

3227  00  - 

3227  00  - 

LED  FORM  i 

LND  TABUL 

Worth,  Texas 

IRi 

CO. 

Denney-Made  Tags 

SAVE  real  money  for  the  Printer! 

They’re  made  and  printed  to  your  order  at  one 
operation — laid  down  in  your  own  shipping- 
room  at  smaller  cost  than  you  can  print  them 
in  your  own  plant.  That  means  greater  profit. 


Write  for  details  of  our  service  to  printers 


DENNEY  TAG  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Hancock  Type  Tie-Up 

ON  TYPE.  It’s  better  and  quicker,  and  more 
secure.  Are  you  going  to  keep  on  keeping  on  — 

Made  and  sold  by  H.  H.  Hancock,  Lynn,  Mass. 


.4  n  A  dded  Monthly  PR OFIT 


The  John  B.  WigginsCo.  “8S"  ^  ^ 


Dinse-Page  Electros 

Cheapest  on  “Long  Run” 

Most  electrotypers  know  their  costs,  and  you  will  not  find 
much  variation  in  prices  of  plates. 

In  this  house,  however,  it  is  an  inviolable  rule  never 
to  “skimp”  on  the  shell  —  the  life  of  an  electrotype. 

The  service  price,  the  price  per  thousand  impressions 
you  get  from  Dinse-Page  electros  is  for  that  reason 
exceptionally  low,  FOR  THEY  WEAR— THEY  LAST! 

BETTER  TRY  JUST  ONE  LOT 

DINSE-PAGE  &  COMPANY 

Electrotypers,  Nickeltypers  and  Stereotypers 
725-733  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


S*T*A*R 

COMPOSING  STICKS 

Are  standard  in  why  save  little  on  the 
the  best  regulated  stick  at  the  cost  of  con; 

siderable  on  the  stone  F 

composing  -  rooms. 

Are  they  used  in  Soldblralreaflom°uses  y 
yours  ?  THE  STAR  TOOL  MFG.  CO. 

_ SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


It'-NEWYORK 


DESIGNING  -ENGRAVING 
-  ELIGT^FWBtG  - 

WOOD  ’Sc WAX  ENGRAVING 
EMBOSSING  &■  LEATHER  GRAINING 
a  PLATES  and  ROLLS  0 


Ticonderoga  Pulp  8C  Paper  Company 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Our  products  are  known  for  their  absolute  uniformity  in  every  particular. 
Unsurpassed  for  Booklets  and  Catalogues  in 
which  either  half-tones  or  line  cuts  are  used. 

Specialties:  Egg  Shell,  Special  Magazine,  English  Finish,  School  Text  and  Music 


Share  of  the 


HERE  are  well  over 
twenty-five  millions  of  en¬ 
velopes  used  up  in  this 
Country  every  day  —  and  over 
half  of  them  are  printed  envel¬ 
opes.  Are  you  getting  your  share 
vast  consumption,  or  are  you  passing  up  big, 
profitable  printing  jobs  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
you  can’t  compete  with  the  “big  interests”  or  with 
Uncle  Sammy’s  print-shop  ? 


Let  the  Western  States  System 
Show  You  the  Way  to  Do  It 


It’s  easy  —  sure  —  profitable.  Hundreds  of  enterprising  printers 
are  making  life-sized  press  runs  and  fat  money  out  of  the  very 
work  you  are  passing  up.  Yet  our  free  Service  Book  makes 
these  short  cuts  as  easy  as  A,  B,  C.  Better  send  to-day. 


estern  States 
Envelope  Co. 


Dept.  N.  Milwaukee 

elf  MaAers of Guaranteed Sure~St/di! 


A  Big  Help  in  Any  Shop 

IMPOSITION 

A  Handbook  for  Printers 

By  F.  J.  TREZISE 

In  this  work  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  smaller  forms  than  is  generally  the  case,  and 
numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  material  aid  in  making  the  text  clear. 
The  average  printer  needs  a  thorough  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  forms  that  may  be  termed  regular 
— not  of  numerous  diagrams  for  eighteen, 
twenty,  thirty-six  and  forty  page  forms  which 
are  rarely  used. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  revolutionize 
present  methods  of  imposition,  but  simply  to 
present  them  in  a  clear  and  understandable 
manner. 

CONTENTS  IN  BRIEF: 

Forms  for  platen  press;  four-page  forms;  eight-page 
forms;  folder  forms;  twelve-page  forms;  eighteen-page 
forms;  twenty-page  forms;  twenty-four-page  forms; 
thirty-two-page  forms;  thirty-six-page  forms;  imposi¬ 
tion  for  folding  machines,  Dexter  folders,  Chambers 
folders,  Brown  folders,  etc. 

Seventy-two  pages  bound  in  flexible  leather 
Price  $1. 00.  Postage  Sc  extra 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 


Printers’  Paper  Pricer 

- - - —AND - - - - - 

Time-Cost  Computer 

A  simple  and  practical  device  for  computing  paper 
prices  and  time  consumed  in  producing  printing; 
or  for  the  rapid  extending  of  these  units  in  estimates 

It  Saves  Time  and  Mistakes 

Complete  details,  prices,  etc.,  sent  on  request 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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THE  L.  &  I.  J.  WHITE 


Test  Your  Knives 

This  Way 

Perhaps  you  think  your  knives  are  perfectly 
satisfactory — Do  This:  When  you  buy  knives  again, 
buy  one  of  the  same  kind  and  one  of  Whites’.  Compare 
them  and  then  make  your  choice.  You  be  the  judge. 
Write  for  our  quotations. 

CO.,  33  Columbia  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COLOR 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  PRINTING 

By  E.  C.  Andrews 

THE  author’s  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficulties  that 
commonly  beset  the  printer  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  in 
colorwork  has  enabled  him  to  put 
into  this  book  much  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  value. 

The  thorough  way  in  which  the 
author  treats  the  subject  has  been 
praised  by  authorities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Price,  $2,00.  Postage,  10  cents  extra. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


DLOMGREN 

Dross- co. 


Designers 

Engravers 

Electrotypers 

Nickeltypers 

312  Sherman  St. 

CHICAGO 


PATENT  BASES 

7%eWARNOCK  and  §j>tcrltn<j  Systems 

A  combination  that  offers  100%  efficiency  in  make-up  of  forms  and  register  of  plates. 
Speed,  Flexibility,  Durability,  Economy. 

WARNOCK  DIAGONAL  BLOCK  AND  REGISTER  HOOK  SYSTEM. 
Fastest  and  most  accurate  plate-mounting  device  known  to  the  trade.  One-third  the 
weight  of  steel  and  more  durable. 

Sterling  Aluminum  Expansion  Book  Block  System 
Sterling  Aluminum  Sectional  Flat  Top  System 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE  AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


552  S9  Clark  Street  THE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  GO.  461  Eighth  Avenue 

CHICAGO  Main  Office  and  Factory:  Third  and  Look  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  NEW  YORK 
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AND  ITS  AUXILIARY  BRANCHES 

invested  now  in  these  four  volumes 
might  save  you  hundreds  later. 

Many  a  job  of  binding  or  ruling  has  had  to  be  done  over  at  the  printer’s  expense  because  his  specifications  were  not  clear 
and  were  misunderstood  by  the  binder.  Every  printer  who  has  to  rely  upon  “others”  to  do  his  binding  will  find  this  work 
a  valuable  aid  in  making  specifications  as  well  as  a  safeguard  against  imperfect  work.  Each  branch  and  every  detail  of  the 
art  is  covered  in  a  comprehensive  yet  concise  way  by  an  expert — John  J.  Pleger,  the  author. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  SHOWING  CONTENTS.  SAMPLE  PAGES,  PRICES  OF  SEPARATE  VOLUMES,  ETC. 


A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 

Progress  is  the  mark  of  the  up-to-date  printer,  and  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  “signs  of  the  times”  is  his  use  of  a  thoroughly 
reliable  gummed  stock  for  his  label  and  poster-stamp  jobs. 

For  perfectly  finished  printing  surface,  satisfactory  gumming  and 
non-curling  properties,  Nashua  “Indian  Brand”  Gummed  Paper 
is  unexcelled.  It  is  made  to  print:  it  runs  through  the  press  with¬ 
out  buckling  or  sticking,  and  takes  clean,  brilliant  impressions 
without  special  make-ready  or  extra  preparation. 

“Indian  Brand”  sticks  hard  and  fast  when  properly  moistened, 
but  not  before.  Being  packed  in  moisture-proof  packages,  this 
stock  comes  to  you  in  first-class  condition. 

Best  of  all,  “Indian  Brand”  gummed  stock  is  absolutely  reliable. 

Prove  these  points  on  your  own  press.  We’ll  send  you  samples 

Nashua  Gummed  &  Coated  Paper  Company 

NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PRINTER  AND 
PUBLISHER 

Published  First  W  ednesday  Every  Month 

The  only  paper  that  reaches 
the  publisher,  the  printer, 
the  binder  or  the  kindred 
trades  in  Canada.  Circulates 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Audited  by  A.B.C. 
n 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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COLOR 

AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION 
IN  PRINTING 

HOWTO  ESTIMATE  INK 

'Ey 

E-C- ANDREWS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


IT  has  been  asserted  that  out  of  ten  men 
who  go  into  the  printing  business  only 
one  lasts  ten  years.  Why?  Because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  facts.  Their  estimat¬ 
ing  is  guessing,  and 

GUESSING  IS  A 
GAMBLE 

To  take  the  gamble  out  of  estimating  ink 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  book.  Still 
more  important  is  to  know  the  relations 
of  colors  to  each  other— their  distributive 
percentages  of  carrying  power— their 
balances  in  color  strength. 

SIXTY  PAGES  OF  COLOR  EXAMPLES 


PRICE:  Five  Dollars.  Postage  15  cents  extra. 


Five  Hundred  Copies  Printed 


The  MonitorSystem 

of  automatic  machine  control  secures 
maximum  production  from  motor- 
driven  printing  machinery  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Requires  the  least  possible 
adjustment  to  meet  wide  ranges  of 
speed  variation — and  once  adjusted 
takes  none  of  the  operator’s  time — 
his  entire  efforts  can  be  devoted 
to  production. 

‘Just  FYess  a  Button 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  Original 
System  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
application  to  your  requirements. 

MonitorController 

Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 


Put  the  binding  into 
Bookbinding  by  using 


KING  OF  ALL  BINDING  PASTES 

REX  binds  —  ask  us  why 
Then  you  try.  Then  you  buy 
For  the  reason  why  M 

And  a  sample  to  try 

Address 

PATENT  CEREALS  CO.  | 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK  ft 

.•Ah  HH  H 
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Unheard  of  Prices 


are  being 
paid  for  baled 
paper  waste. 
Why  not 
invest  in  a 
SULLIVAN 
HAND 
BALER 

Booklet  64-F 


Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 


There  Is  No  Business  That 


will  bring  in  so  large 
per  cent  of  profit  and 
that  is  so  easily  learned 
as  making  RUBBER 
STAMPS.  Any 
printer  can  double  his 
income  by  buying  one 
of  our  Outfits,  as  he 
already  has  the  Type, 
which  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  injury  in  making 
STAMPS.  Write  to 
us  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars,  and 

earn  money  easily. 

The 

J.  F.W.  Dorman  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 


We  cater  to  the  Printing 
Trade  in  making  the 
most  up-to-date  line  of 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing 
Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


Manz  Engraving  Co. 

Chicago 

Main  Office  and  Works:  4015  Ravenswood  Ave. 

Sales  Office:  564  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Specialties:  Lead  mold  steel-face  electrotypes; 
color  plates  in  Ben  Day  process;  color  plates  in 
three-color  process;  color  plates  in  quadruple- 
color  process.  Artists  and  designers  forillus- 


BUY  ECONOMY  QUADS 

They’re  Hollow 

ly  Pulled  with  Ti 


Illinois 

[<>  Electrotype  Co. 


314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

Phones:  Harrison  1000.  Automatic  52964. 


lihiLL  £2  C*il 


C&J 

1 


3uxi*m.yjau».> 

atj>, 


JUERGENS  BROS.  CO. 

DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
166  W  Adams  St  Chicago 


All  GENUINE  Hempel  Quoins  and  Keys 

Except  the  "Monarch”  Quoins 


SOLD  BY  ALL  REPUTABLE  DEALERS 
Manufactured  exclusively  by 

H.  A.  HEMPEL 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  QUOINS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  TYPOGRAPHY 
of  ADVERTISEMENTS 

By  F.J.  TREZISE 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  subject,  and  I  shall  in¬ 
clude  it  in  my  list  of  approved 
books  on  Advertising.  It  is  well 
written  and  artistically  gotten 
up.  I  congratulate  The  Inland 
Printer  on  the  work.” 

Professor  Walter  Dill  Scott. 

136  pages,  65  illustrations  in  two  colors. 
Price  $2.10  postpaid. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Co. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  World  Building 
Chicago  New  York 


®be  American  pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


PRESSMEN’S  HOME,  TENNESSEE 


The  Offset  Process 

Photo-Litho,  Metal  Decorating,  Technical 
Treatises,  Recipes  and  Instruction 

are  among  the  subjects  found  in  the 

National  Lithographer 

The  only  lithographic  periodical  published  in  America. 

Subscription  (United  States)  postpaid  per  year  $2.00. 
Subscription  (Foreign  and  Canada)  postpaid  per  year  $2.50. 

The  National  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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U.  P.  M. — The  Trade-Mark  of  Quality 


INCREASE 
°  IN  SALES 


Our  neutralizer  business  during  the  past  year 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  90%  over 
that  of  the  year  previous  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  re-orders.  That  shows  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  our  customers  have  in 


The  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer 

These  customers  have  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer  is  an 
essential  feature  of  their  plant.  Every  increase  in  their  press  equipment  means  an  order  for  Neutralizers, 
as  these  hard-headed  business  men  know  that  such  an  order  assures  them  of  quality  product,  maximum 
production  and  minimum  wastage. 

You  can  easily  put  your  plant  on  such  a  business-like  basis.  You  will  be  interested  to  see  how  this  can 
be  done.  No  up-to-date  printer  should  be  without  the  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer. 

May  we  send  you  our  Illustrated  Folder  No.  79? 

The  U.  P.  M.  stamp  of  quality  is  also  on  our  Vacuum  Bronzer  and  Automatic  Feeder 

United  Printing  Machinery  Company 

vO  SastqthSt.  too  Summer  St:  31^  S.  Market  St 

New  York.  BOSTON  Chicago 

~ - -V 


Guaranteed  Flat 


This  trade-mark  label  means  a  lot  to  the  printer! 


GUARANTEED 


GUMMED  PAPER 


You  know  that  you  are  getting  Ideal  Brands,  regardless  of  private  marks, 
when  you  see  our  label  which  is  on  every  package  of  gummed  paper 
leaving  our  factory.  Insist  on  seeing  it! 

IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO. 

Mills  and  Main  Office,  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 
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The  Printing  Art 

“The  Fashionplate  o f  Printer dom 

THIS  MAGAZINE  is  issued  monthly 
in  the  interests  of  printers,  publishers, 
designers,  engravers,  advertising  men  and 
others.  Its  articles  relate  to  the  constructive 
phases  of  printing  and  advertising.  It  conveys 
information  of  real  value  and  interest.  It  pre¬ 
sents  regularly  the  new  things  in  type,  design, 
colorwork,  the  reproductive  processes, and  other 
features  of  the  graphic  arts.  The  exhibits 
include  examples  from  the  leading  publishing 
houses,  printers  and  engravers,  and  afford  the 
most  comprehensive  showing  ever  made  of 
American  printing  and  engraving.  The  size  of 
The  Printing  Art  is  9x12  inches.  It  has  over  one 
hundred  pages  every  month.  The  annual  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  $3  in  advance;  single  copies,  30 
cents.  Foreign  price,  $5  per  year,  including  post¬ 
age.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $3.75  per  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  The  Printing  Art, 
send  10  cts.  in  postage  and  mention  this  adver¬ 
tisement  and  we  will  mail  you  a  specimen  copy. 

ISSUED  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Hor^ans  Half-tone  and 
Photomechanical 
Processes 

Leading,  photoengravers  who 
have  seen  this  book  —  men 
like  Mr.  Louis  Flader  and  Mr. 
George  Benedict — have  given 
it  their  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment. 

236  pages  and  27  inserts,  giv¬ 
ing  illuminating  examples  of 
as  many  processes  in  from  one 
to  nine  printings. 

Cloth.  Price,  $3 

Postage  10  Cents  Extra 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Earn  a  Subscription 

to  THE 

INLAND 

PRINTER 


By  spending  a  few 
minutes  each  day, 

you  can,  in  a  short  time, 
earn  a  subscription;  or, 
if  you  are  a  subscriber, 
you  can  earn  a  renewal. 

If  you  are  not  interested, 
perhaps  one  or  more  of 
your  friends  may  be. 

If  you  are  an  employer, 
some  of  your  employees 
will  surely  be  interested. 


Details  will  be  furnished  upon  request 


CIRCULATION 

DEPARTMENT 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Do  you  want  to  get  ahead? 

If  you  have  an  ambition  and  are  really  in 
earnest  about  it,  here’s  the  help  you  need 


What  you  need  is  something  that 
other  people  have  learned  and  some¬ 
thing  that  you  can  learn  from  other 
people.  You  will  have  to  work  to  get 
it,  but  not  anywhere  near  as  hard  or 
as  long  as  if  you  were  the  first  ambi¬ 
tious  person  in  the  printing  business. 
Those  who  "have  been  there  be¬ 
fore,”  started  where  you  did,  got 
where  you  want  to  get,  can  share  with 
you  their  laboriously  learned  "know 
how.”  You  can  not  expect  to  get 
much  help  from  people  in  your  office 
or  shop,  no  matter  how  friendly  they 
may  be.  You  do  not  like  to  ask  for 
help  or  hints  or  suggestions,  and  you 
soon  learn  that  many  who  know  the 
job  best  and  can  tell  you  right  away 
whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  can 
not  explain  why,  so  you  do  not  get  the 
reason  for  what  you  are  to  do. 

But,  by  reading  good  books,  you  can 
get  what  is  known  about  Administra¬ 
tion,  Composition,  Presswork,  Proof¬ 
reading,  etc. — and  in  each  instance 
the  summary  is  written  by  one  who 
knows  the  subject  thoroughly  at  first 
hand  and  can  convey  the  knowledge 
to  others.  There  are  books  that  con¬ 
tain  practical  information  you  can  use 
for  the  narrowest  and  most  technical 
part  of  the  job  you  want  to  make 
good  in. 


Then  there  are  books  of  reference 
that  will  give  you  the  other  sort  of 
help  you  need — general  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  your  work, 
written  by  men  just  as  expert  and  ac¬ 
curate  as  those  who  write  on  your 
more  particular  specialty.  In  the 
printing  business,  the  man  who  is 
successful  is  the  one  who  knows  a 
great  deal  about  Bookbinding,  Adver¬ 
tising,  Engraving,  and  the  other  allied 
trades. 


Free  for 
the  asking 


This  catalogue  lists  and  describes  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  best  books  dealing  with 
the  printing  and  the  allied  industries. 
The  detailed  descriptions  of  each  title 
make  it  very  easy  for  you  to  select  the 
books  you  need — the  right  books  for 
study  and  reference.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties,  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 
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Even  the  Watermark  has 
been  improved.  Forget¬ 
ting  all  precedents  as  to 
type  of  Watermarks,  we 
have  originated  a  design 
which  is  in  strict  har¬ 
mony  with  the  purposes 
and  high  ideals  of  this 
product. 


SOME  men  contend  that  the  impression  made  by  the  package  is 
everything.  Consider  then  the  satisfaction  of  the  man  whose 
artistic  and  practical  ideals  are  realized  and  who  finds,  in  addition, 
a  finer  grade  of  merchandise  in  that  package  than  he  thought  could 
be  made.  To  enjoy  such  an  experience,  you  must  see  Brother 
Jonathan  Bond  and  its  new  coverings. 

You  will  observe  we  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  durability  as 
well  as  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  wrapping  materials  used 
— paper,  boxes  and  labels.  Also,  in  order  to  insure  clean  and  "ear¬ 
less”  sheets,  the  packages  are  reinforced  at  the  corners — an  important 
feature,  as  every  printer  knows. 


Standard  Paper  Co.  .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mississippi  Valley  Paper  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Southwestern  Paper  Co.  .  .  .  Dallas,  Tex. 
Southwestern  Paper  Co.  .  .  Houston,  Tex. 
Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sierra  Paper  Co.  ....  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Central  Michigan  Paper  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mutual  Paper  Co.  ....  Seattle,  Wash. 


Commercial  Paper  and  Card  Co., 

New  York  City 
American  Type  Founders  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  (export  only). 

New  York  City 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  .  Havana,  Cuba 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co., 

City  of  Mexico,  Mexico 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co.,  Monterey,  Mex. 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co., 

Guadalajara,  Mex. 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co., 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic 


J.W Butler  Paper  Company  Chicago. 


DETROIT 


ESTABLISHED  1844 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The  guiding  thought  was  to  secure  a  style  and  quality  for  Brother  Jonathan  Bond  Packages  that 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  position  and  reputation  of  the  paper.  You  will  like  the  Brother 
Jonathan  Packages  almost  as  well  as  the  paper  which  they  protect. 

Distributors  of  Brother  Jonathan  Bond  and  other  “ Butler  Brands .” 
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When  you  know  the  “ Cleveland 
youll  appreciate  its  superiority 


IN  every  respect  it  is  the  Quality  Machine,  through  and  through 
— the  basic  principle  and  design  has  been  proven  right;-  and  the 
materials  and  workmanship  are  the  best  possible.  Because  of  the 
following  points  of  superiority,  the  “Cleveland”  is  Ideal  for  general 
use  in  the  great  majority  of  print-shops  and  binderies : 


— has  the  widest  range  in  sizes 
of  sheets  accommodated. 

— makes  159  different  folds. 

— accurate  register,  always. 

— economical  operation. 

May  we  send  you  the  Book  of  “Cleveland” 
in  detail  ?  It 


— speed,  with  minimum  spoilage. 

— rapidity  in  changing  forms. 

— simplicity  in  construction. 

— no  tapes,  knives  or  cams. 

— backed  by  a  real  guarantee. 

lers,  illustrating  and  describing  the  machine 
l  interest  you. 


Tn*  H/eve/and  Feuding  Machine  fa 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY:  CLEVELAND 
Printing  Crafts  Building,  New  York  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia  532  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
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The  64  SIMPLEX"  Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

FOR  RULING  MACHINES,  ETC. 

The  most  efficient  feeder  for  handling  almost  any  grade  of  paper  from 
tissue  to  light  cardboard. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  AND  TO  ADJUST 
on  account  of  the  extremely  simple  construction. 

15  “SIMPLEX*'  FEEDERS 

are  in  successful  operation  in  one  plant,  and  many  more  throughout  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 


MANUFACTURERS  T  I  17  |> 

AND  PATENTEES  I  ,«  J.  f  RUtlil  VrfVI® 


SUCCESSORS  TO 
JOSEPH  HREN 


65  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINATORS  of  the  only  successful  Rotary  Air-Operated  Paper  Feeder 


This  Wonderful  Automatic 
CARD  MACHINE 


The  minute  you  watch  its  action,  speed,  quantity 
and  quality  of  output — it  sells  itself  without  argument. 

This  machine  is  for  ruling  index  cards — both  Strik¬ 
ing  and  Feint-Lining.  Unlimited  speed.  Think  of  it — 
40,000  cards  per  hour— automatic  feed,  perfect  work. 

This  machine  is  made  for  other  work  around  the 
bindery. 

Best  get  detailed  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  before  you 
buy  any  other. 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Put  the  binding  into 
Bookbinding  by  using 


KING  OF  ALL  BINDING  PASTES 


REX  binds — ask  us  why 
Then  you  try.  Then  you  buy 
For  the  reason  why 
And  a  sample  to  try 

Address  « 

PATENT  CEREALS  CO.  § 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK  || 

:  :  :  :■  '  -sa 


LATEST  “ 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

{Unexcelled) 


PRomr 


Obtainable  Through  Any  Reliable  Dealer 


Manufactured  only  by 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Go. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Unit-Type 

FOLDER 


A  SIGNATURES  from  one  Dexter  Unit-type 

Folder  every  hour  for  81  hours,  is  a  typical 
performance  reported  from  a  busy  plant. 

But  that  is  only  half  the  story.  An  output  of  734,500 
signatures  in  81  hours,  was  obtained  from  two  Dexter 
Unit-type  Folders  working  in  team  and  equipped  with 
Automatic  Feeders. 


That  is  an  hourly  average  of  over  4,500  for  each  ma¬ 
chine,  and  with  a  waste  of  only  one  sheet  in  10,000. 

Aside  from  mere  speed,  these  figures  indicate  two  ad¬ 
vantages:  First,  the  ability  of  Dexter  Folders  to  keep  up 
a  speedy  pace  with  minimum  spoilage,  even  on  large 
sheets.  Second,  that  Dexter  Folders  are  so  uniform  in 
action  that  one  is  as  dependable  as  another. 


W  From  a  help  standpoint,  one  boy  can  operate  two  com¬ 

plete  machines.  That  is,  keep  the  feeders  supplied  with 
paper  and  empty  the  packer-boxes. 


Dexter  Folders  are  built  in  Units.  You  simply  add  to 
your  machine  as  your  needs  require.  The  machine 
pays  for  itself  as  you  go  along.  Instead  of  depreci¬ 
ating,  its  value  grows  as  each  unit  is  added,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  its  earning  capacity. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  the  new  booklet  describing 
Dexter  Unit  Construction.  Write  for  it  on  your 
business  letterhead. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

Folding,  Feeding,  Binding,  Cutting  Machinery 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Boston 

Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco  Toronto 


Unit  Construction 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  adoption  of  the 
unit  system  of  construction  for  our  line  of  Wood 
Imposing  Tables. 

This  system  has  been  applied  successfully  for 
several  years  to  our  line  of  steel  tables  and  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  notable  advances  in 
printing  office  furniture  design. 

Unit  construction  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
have  tables  that  fit  your  work,  and  insures  the 
greatest  efficiency. 

An  advance  bulletin  showing  a  representative 
line  of  imposing  tables  made  up  on  this  new 
system  is  just  off  the  press. 

If  your  “Stone  Room”  needs  improvement  this 
bulletin  will  prove  valuable.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  any  responsible  printer  on  request. 

The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 

Hamilton  Equipments  are  Carried  in  Stock  and  Sold  by  all  Prominent  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
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Please  Met 


The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Adx 


New  Era  Multi-Process  Press 

This  is  the  Era  of  Specialists 
This  is  the  Press  for  Specialties 


Uses  Flat  Plates  or  Type 


Built  byThe  Regina  Company 

217  Marbridge  Building,  47  West  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  New  York  City 


Manufacturers  of 
High-Grade  Specialties 


C.  R.  Carver  Company 


N.  W.  Cor.  Twentieth  and  Clearfield  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Carver  Automatic  Die  and 

Plate  Presses 


being  constructed  of  the  best  grade 
of  material  and  under  the  most 
careful  mechanical  supervision,  are 
able  to  produce  the  largest  quantity 
of  the  highest  grade  work  in  a 
given  time. 

They  have  the  largest  sheet  feeding  capacity. 

The  cloth  wipe  for  steel  and  copper  plate 
work  is  used  on  CARVER  PRESSES  only. 
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The  Miller  Feeder  and  the 
Labor  Problem 

Why  be  dependent  upon  man  labor  to  feed  your  platen 
presses  during  these  strenuous  times  when  two  Miller 
Platen  Press  Feeders  and  one  operator  to  look  after  all 
form  changes  and  machine  adjustments  will  deliver 
more  work  than  four  men  feeders? 

We  can  prove  in  your  own  shop  and  under  your  own 
conditions  that  the  Miller  Feeder  is  as  indispensable  a 
money  saver  as  the  Miller  Saw-Trimmer,  the  standard¬ 
izing  machine  for  the  composing  room. 

The  Miller  Feeder  is  compact,  simple  to  adjust  and  to 

operate,  minimizes  spoilage, 
insures  steady  feeding  with 
perfect  register,  doubles  pro¬ 
duction  and  reduces  operat¬ 
ing  cost. 

With  a  further  shortage  of 
labor  inevitable,  wise  printers 
are  adding  Miller  Feeders  as 
the  only  means  of  solving 
their  big  problem. 

Over  1400  Miller  Feeders  in  Successful  Operation 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  AND  PRICES 

MILLER  SAW-TRIMMER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  60  BEEKMAN  ST.  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  550  S.  CLARK  ST. 
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A  Line  on  Rollers 

"C'ALSE  economy  is  worse  than  extravagance.  It  shows  a 
A  lack  of  clear  vision.  Cool  weather  will  soon  be  here. 
Every  advertiser  in  the  country  will  be  sending  out  business 
literature,  and  the  public  is  vitally  interested  in  all  kinds  of 
information  of  news  value.  This  means  increased  business 
for  the  printing  industry,  and  the  presses  must  be  properly 
equipped  to  take  care  of  it.  New  Rollers  are  a  necessity. 

There  are  two  ways  of  being  far-sighted  in  theirpurchase. 

One  is  to  order  before  cool  weather  sets  in,  and  give  the 
Rollers  an  opportunity  to  become  well  seasoned.  A  sea¬ 
soned  Roller  will  not  shrink,  which  means  saving  the  time 
of  resetting,  nor  will  it  melt  when  running  at  high  speed. 

The  other  consideration  is  the  quality  of  the  Roller.  A 
Roller  that  possesses  neither  suction  nor  tack  may  distribute 
ink,  but  it  will  not  pick  up  those  small,  dark  specks  that 
frequently  appear  in  the  finest  engravings  as  a  pliable,  resil¬ 
ient  Roller  does.  These  small  specks  give  the  highlights 
of  half-tones  a  mottled  appearance  and  spoil  the  beauty  and 
clearness  of  the  entire  job.  The  cost  of  a  set  of  seasonable 
Rollers  of  proven  quality  a  little  in  advance  of  cold  weather 
is  slight  when  compared  with  a  dissatisfied  customer.  We 
have  been  making  Rollers  for  sixty-eight  years. 

BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


New  York 
(Main  Office) 
406  Pearl  Street 

Philadelphia 
521  Cherry  Street 


Rochester 
89  Allen  Street 

Baltimore 
131  Colvin  Street 


Allied  with  BINGHAM  &  RUNGE  COMPANY 

East  12th  Street  and  Power  Avenue,  Cleveland 
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The  Babcock  Optimus 

Number  43 


Every  requisite  for  fine  half-tone  and  colorwork  or  for  rapid 
commercial  printing  is  built  into 


The  Babcock  Optimus  No.  43 

All  composition  rollers  are  interchangeable.  The  distribution 
is  not  excelled  on  any  press  of  any  size  or  make.  It  prints 
anything  from  a  postal  card  to  a  25x38  sheet  and  can  print 
a  26x40.  The  press  runs  easily  and  quietly  at  2,500  per 
hour,  stands  low,  takes  up  little  room,  is  conveniently  handled 
and,  with  our  other  pony  presses,  has  never  been  approached 
in  efficiency  in  printing  small  forms  with  big  profits.  It’s  a 
small  machine  for  big  business. 

See  the  Babcock  Optimus  No.  43  at  Work 

Our  Best  Advertisements  Are  Not  Printed — They  Print. 


The  Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Company 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  General  Western  Agents,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Seattle 
Miller  &  Richard,  General  Agents  for  Canada  —  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
F.  H.  Boynton,  Sales  Agent,  86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London,  E.  C. 
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Monotype  Money  Makers 


ECONOMY 

OF  COST 

EFFICIENCY 

OF  RESULTS 

ELIMINATION 

OF  LOST  TIME 

TURN  COMPOSING-ROOM 
LOSSES  INTO  PROFITS 


The  Men  Who  Use  Monotypes 
Are  the  Men  Who  Know; 
Hear  What  They  Say : 


US 


Why  Not  Get  in  Line  With  Them? 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO  ■  PHILADELPHIA 
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Reliable 

Printers* 

Rollers 

Sanil  Bingham’s  Son 
Mlg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

88=90  South  13th  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  ClarK  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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MEISEL-IZE  MEANS  SPECIALIZE  — AND  IN  SPECIALTY  PRINTING  THERE’S  REAL  PROFIT 


Price-Competition 

A  Way  Out  of  that  Deplorable  ^ 

^  Condition  of  Affairs!  ^ 


Why  continue  to  fight  for  business  on  the  basis  of  price,  skimming  your 
estimates  down  to  the  lowest  notch  and  taking  chances  at  LOSS  ? 

Why  be  satisfied  with  the  small  profit  which  results  from  getting  business 
in  that  way? 

You  can  lift  your  business  out  of  that  rut  by  the  installation  of  MEISEL 
specialty  presses  - — ■  machines  built  to  manufacture  many  kinds  of  work  com¬ 
plete  at  one  operation,  and  consequently  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  by 
ordinary  methods. 

MEISEL  equipment  all  but  eliminates  the  human  element,  and  with  a  long 
war  in  prospect  the  shortage  is  likely  to  prove  acute. 

MEISEL  equipment  will  place  you  in  a  restricted  field  where 
you  can  make  the  percentage  of  profit  that  attends  specialization. 


ililllsliil 


MEISEL  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

946  Dorchester  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Doyle- Allen  Ink  Distributor 


IHIS  profit-producing  attachment  will  increase  the  capacity  of  your  job 
presses  for  larger  work,  and  improve  the  quality  of  all  job  work  generally. 

I  Overcomes  streaking.  Does  away  with  double  rolling  of  heavy  forms. 


Our  Vibrator  is  the  only  one  that  runs  through  hot  weather  without  running  down  the  rollers. 

The  Doyle- Allen  Ink  Distributor  is  the  only  There  are  some  seven  hundred  Doyle -Allen 
distributor  for  job  presses  on  which  the  vibrating  Ink  Distributors  in  operation  in  approximately  five 
roller  is  positively  driven  by  gears  in  combination  hundred  plants.  This  shows  that  a  large  percent- 
with  a  rack  at  side  of  press.  The  experience  of  age  of  our  business  has  been  repeat  orders,  and 
practical  printers,  who  are  now  using  it,  proves  that  there  is  real  merit  in  this  device.  Have  your 
that  it  not  only  saves  time  and  *r  &&  by  ah  L.adine  mu,,,  job  presses  equipped  with 

cleaner'and'better resuhiTon  BRITTON  &  DOYLE  fhlmZ 

all  work.  Send  for  samples  Press  Room  Efficiency  Appliances  produce  better  and  more 
of  work  and  booklet.  202  Caxton  Building  CLEVELAND  profitable  work. 


A  Guarantee  of  Galley  Satisfaction 


CHALLENGE  PRESSED  STEEL  GAL¬ 
LEYS  offer  you  a  greater  dollar  and  cents 
value  than  other  steel  galleys  at  corresponding 
prices,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
better  galleys — stronger ,  more  rigid,  more  accurate, 
more  durable  and  more  serviceable. 


CHALLENGE  GALLEY 
LOCKS  (removable  and  non¬ 
removable)  are  designed  for  Chal-  Cha]lenge  Pressed  gteel  Galley  with 

lenge  Pressed  Steel  Galleys  and  Non-Removable  Lock, 

galleys  of  like  construction  — 

simple,  efficient,  inexpensive.  Have  you  received  your  FREE  SAMPLE  GAL¬ 
LEY  AND  LOCK?  If  not,  write  for  it  to-day,  specifying  style  of  lock  desired — 
removable  or  non-removable . 


CHALLENGE  PRESSED  STEEL  GALLEYS  are  made 
in  all  standard  job,  news  and  mailing  sizes.  Special  sizes  to 
order.  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  type-founders  and  dealers  in  all 
principal  cities.  Don’t  omit  the  word  “Challenge”  when 
ordering  —  it's  a  guarantee  of  galley  satisfaction . 


THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Chicago,  124  S.  5th  Ave.  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH.  New  York,  38  Park  Row 


FOR  SALE 

The  Courier  Company 

OF  BUFFALO 

A  Modern  $200,000,00  Printing  and  Lithographing  Plant 

Containing  complete  and  up-to-date  Job  and  Poster  Type 
outfit  and  furniture,  Cylinder  and  Job  Presses,  Litho. 

Offset  Presses,  Stone  Presses,  Graining  Machines,  Original 
Stones,  complete  Photolitho.  Process 
and  Binding  Machinery. 

Will  sell  any  part  or  complete.  If  interested  in  any  part  write  at  once  to 

THE  COURIER  COMPANY  of  Buffalo 

95  DEWEY  AVENUE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertis 


Soap  wrappers  7xl0!/z  inches  in  size,  printed  in  three  colors  at  that  rate  on  a 

Kidder  Adjustable  Rotary  Press 


Does  that  mean  anything  to  you?  It  should. 

You  may  have  a  job  right  now  which  you 
are  handling  on  slow,  flat-bed  presses.  Sav¬ 
ing  time  on  this  and  similar  jobs  by  the  use 
of  a  modern  KIDDER  ROTARY  PRESS 
would  go  far  toward  paying  for  that  press. 
If  you  do  not  have  such  work  now 

Think  of  the  Possibilities,  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  being  one  of  the  few  to  operate 
such  modern  press  equipment  / 


YOUR 

INDIVIDUAL 

JOB 

FINISHED 
IN  ONE 
OPERATION 

ON  A 

KIDDER 

That’s 

Efficiency 


The  KIDDER  is  not  a  soap  wrapper  press 
only — it  can  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  work, 
and  with  it  you  can  print  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper  at  one  operation. 

KIDDER  presses  are  subject  to  many  mod¬ 
ifications  to  meet  special  requirements. 

If  you  have  a  peculiar,  out-of-the-ordinary 
job  in  view,  CONSULT  KIDDER. 

We  will  sell  you.  a  press  to  handle  it  most 
economically,  and  with  greater  profit. 


WRITE  US  WHAT  YOU  WANT  TO  ACCOMPLISH— WE  WILL  SUPPLY  THE  PRESS  TO  DO  IT 


KIDDER  PRESS  COMPANY,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


Cy 


Berry  Round  Hole  Cutter" 

/jr  The  machine  that  cuts  clean 
holes  with  sharp  edges  and  no  burrs 
//  The  Berry  has  a  capacity  of 
[/  fifty  inches  per  minute 

(I  and  cuts  clean  and  sharp  ^ ^  _a  V  Made  in 

Four  Sizes 


’  through  any  kind  of  stock 
from  newspaper  to 
binder’s  board 


One  table  model  and 
three  floor  models 


Berry  Cutler  and  Bit 

revolve  in  opposite  directions, 
automatically  cleaning  and  never  healing 

Fully  Equipped 

with  all  attachments,  constructed  of  the 
finest  materials,  occupies  little  space, 
and  guaranteed  mechanically  perfect 

Write  for  Catalog 


...Cutter 
|[  cannot 
clog,  heat  or  bend 


Berry  Machine  Company 

N.  Third  St. 

ST.  LOUIS 


Pat.  May,  1912 


This  is  Berry  Number  4 
Automatic  Lift 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writ 
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HOE — Suggests  Fine  Presses  and  TIFFANY— Rare  Diamonds 


LIKEWISE 

OSWEGO 


Brings  Up  Immediately  “The  Best  in  Gutting  Machines” 


OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office:  Room  2720,  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Cutting  Machines  Exclusively 

Ninety  Sizes  and  Styles.  All  generally  in  stock  for  instant  shipment.  The  Oswego  and  the  Brown  &  Carver,  16-inch  to  108-inch. 
For  Paper,  Board,  Cloth,  Foil,  Leather,  Celluloid,  Rubber,  Cork,  Etc. 

Sent  on  request:  The  remarkable  list  of  SOME  USERS,  embracing  the  entire  globe, 
roc  Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY,  Jr.,  Proprietor 


Since  1872,  when  Samuel  Brown  first  solved  the  problem  of  the  double  pull-down  connec¬ 
tion  for  the  Cutting  Machine,  to  the  present  moment,  the  Oswego  and  the  Brown  &  Carver 
Cutting  Machines  have  been  pre-eminently  successful  in  improving  the  quality  of  work  and 
reducing  its  cost. 


The  Oswego  ideal  is  to  produce  the  best  cutting  machine  that  can  be  built,  and  each  and  every 
Oswego  Cutting  Machine,  from  the  little  16-inch  Oswego  Hand  Bench  Cutter  up  through 
the  Oswego  Giant  108-inch  Auto  Rapid-Production  Cutter  excels  in  every  particular. 


Easy  Make  Ready 


The  press  opens  wide  so  that  both  platen  and 
bed  are  easily  accessible.  ©.The  surfaces  are 
planed  with  great  care  and  there  are  no  high 
or  low  spots  to  overcome  in  make  ready. 


■ 


The  Chandler  &  Price  Serai-Steel  Chase — Guaranteed  Against  Breakage 


M  CKSHaieS  ffi  Price  MKSSegJgi 


6-2 
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Please  Mi 


The  Inland  Printer  When  Writir 


Advertisers. 


MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO.,  Fourteenth  and  Robey  Streets,  Chicago 


Introducing  our  new 

Lead,  Slug  and  Rule  Caster 


THE  Thompson  Type  Machine 

Company  announces  the  completion  of 
its  new  attachment  (faster,  simpler  and  cheaper 
than  any  on  the  market)  for  the  casting  of  con¬ 
tinuous  leads,  slugs  and  rules  with  automatic 
cutting -off  and  stacking  device. 


They  are  now  prepared  to  accept  orders  for 
Thompson  Typecasters  so  equipped  and  give 
adequate  guarantees  against  patent  infringe¬ 
ment  suits. 

These  attachments  can  be  seen  in  operation  in  the 
principal  cities.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 

Thompson  Type  Machine  Company 

223  West  Erie  Street,  CHICAGO  38  Park  Row,  New  York 
ENDORSED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


THE MCCAIN  feeder 


Designed  to  increase  production,  reduce 
operating  expense  and  eliminate  hand¬ 
feeding  on  Hall,  Anderson,  Dexter, 
Brown  and  Cleveland  High-Speed  Folding 
Machines;  also  Ruling  Machines.  It  is 
quickly  adjustable  from  largest  to  smallest 
sheet.  Obtain  the  maximum  capacity  of 
your  machines. 


IcCflIN  FEEDER  ATTACHED  TO  FOLDING  MACHINE 

CAN  BE  LOADED  WHILE  IN  OPERATION 

Do  these  pertinent  truths  interest  and  concern  YOU? 
For  your  own  profit  and  satisfaction,  then,  send  for 
further  particulars,  prices,  etc. 


A  Mechanical  Feeder 

that  makes  possible 

6,000  sheets  per  hour 


Release  your  help  as  far  as  possible  for  other 
duties.  Automatic  feeders  on  your  folding  machines 
increase  production,  enable  workers  to  double  up 
on  duties  and  make  it  possible  for  you  to  CUT 
DOWN  YOUR  PAYROLL. 

Shortage  and  high  price  of  labor — increased  ex¬ 
penses  for  all  supplies  —  demands  utmost  efficiency 
all  along  the  line. 


MCCAIN  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Office  and  Factory  :  629-33  S.  Kolmar  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


n  The  Inland  Printer  When  Wri 


The  Delphos 

A  Press  of  Prestige 


PRODUCTION  increase  of  ten  per  cent, 
_  without  increase  in  operating  cost,  will  jus¬ 
tify  any  printing  press  owner  in  replacing  present 
equipment  with  the  more  modern  kind. 

Delphos  Two- Revolution  Presses  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Feeders  are  showing  their  owners  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  production  increase 
over  hand-fed  pony  presses  of  any  make. 


DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  SENT 
ON  APPLICATION 


The  Delphos  Printing  Press  Co. 

DELPHOS,  OHIO 
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3  AAA  impressions 
§UUU  PER  HOUR 

On  10x15  jobs  printed  two  up  is 
a  fair  hand-feed  average  for  the 

GOLDING  ART  JOBBER 


STRENGTH — If  the  Golding  Art  Jobber 
actually  contains  more  weight  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
and  all  impressional  parts  work  from  positive  fixed 
centers  (no  cams  or  sliding  surfaces),  doesn’t  it  stand 
to  reason  that  it  is  stronger ,  more  rigid,  and  durable? 

DUPLEX  DISTRIBUTION— This 

means  two  distinct  distributions  from  two  separate 
points  at  each  impression.  The  four-roller  distribu¬ 
tion  going  down  from  fountain,  and  the  four-roller 
distribution  going  up  from  the  duplex  distributor. 

Treble  Distribution — Is  obtained  by  add¬ 
ing  Vibrating  Riding  Rollers  as  an  extra  distribu¬ 
tion  if  needed  on  a  difficult  form.  The  distribution 
of  the  Golding  Art  Jobber  eliminates  double  rolling. 

SPEED — The  press  is  designed  for  a  high 
speed,  and  the  dwell  of  platen  and  convenience 
of  make-ready  make  possible  a  higher  average  of 
production. 

Strength  —  Distribution  —  Speed  — 
assures  quality  production — with  Profit. 

These  claims  we  back  up  by  an  actual  demon¬ 
stration  to  the  skeptical,  or  the  press  can  be  seen 
in  regular  performance  in  hundreds  of  print-shops. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  “A  Catechism  on  the 
Golding  Jobber." 

Golding  Manufacturing  Co. 

Franklin,  Massachusetts 

New  York.  38  Park  Row  Chicago.  Rand-MeNally  Bldg. 
GOLDING  JOBBERS,  CUTTERS.  TOOLS,  PEARL  PRESSES 


Picking  and  Crawling;  Saves 
Washup.  For  all  colors  of 


Printing,  Process  and  Lithographic  Inks. 
Costs  less  than  ink — stretch  reduces  cost 
to  nothing.  Recommended  and  sold  by 
the  following  jobbers : 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER.  Chicago,  Washington,  D.C., 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  Dallas 
McCUTCHEON  BROS.  &  QUALITY  -  -  -  Philadelphia 

MARK  D.  HARRIGAN  -  310  No.  Holliday  St.,  Baltimore 

WM.  P.  GREGG  -  -  -  4109  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburg 

R.  M.  MYERS  &  COMPANY . Rochester 

GEBHARD  PAPER  COMPANY . Buffalo 

MILWAUKEE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.  -  Milwaukee 
GRAND  RAPIDS  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids 
WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION  -  -  -  -  Des  Moines 

SOUTHERN  ELECTROTYPE  FOUNDRY  -  -  Memphis 

H.  D.  FARQUHAR  -  -  230  West  17th  St.,  New  York  City  ' 

CARTER,  RICE  &  CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.  -  -  Denver 

GEO.  RUSSELL  REED  GO.  -  -  San  Francisco,  Seattle 

MILLER  &  RICHARD . Toronto,  Canada 

THE  ROKO  MFG.  CO.,  den v ebu col©! 


FactsThat  Stick 

They  Concern 

GUMMED  PAPER 

and  Your  Profits 

A  safe  90%  of  the  laity  knows  nothing  about 
the  advantages  of  gummed  paper  as  an  impres¬ 
sive  and  inexpensive  Advertising  Medium. 
Doesn’t  it  look  like  good  business  to  grasp  such 
an  opportunity  —  to  talk  THIS  KIND  OF 
PUBLICITY  to  your  customers  —  to  secure 
attractive  Color  Printing  Contracts  - —  the  sort 
that  repeats?  THERE  IS  AN  EXCELLENT 
PROFIT  IN  SUCH  WORK. 

We  want  to  help  you  cultivate  this  market.  If 
you  will  dig  up  the  prospects  and  write  us  or  our 
agents  concerning  the  character  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  we  will  promptly  furnish  you  samples  of 
the  particular  type  of  GUMMED  PAPER  best 
adapted  to  your  needs- — quote  you  prices  and 
co-operate  with  you  in  any  other  way  we  can. 

Samuel  Jones  &  Co. 

WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J. 
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THE  SCOTT 

Rotary  Offset  Press  with  Patented 
Pile  Delivery 


Does  away  entirely  with  the  handling  of  freshly  printed  sheets,  as  the  product  is  placed  on 
delivery  board  which  is  lowered  automatically  to  truck  and  wheeled  away,  from  either  side  of 
press  or  in  front  as  desired.  This  delivery  can  be  placed  on  any  of  our  offset  presses. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Walter  Scott  &  Company  announce  that  they  are  owners  of  United  States 
Patent  815857,  which  absolutely  controls  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  a 
Rotary  Offset  Lithograph  Press  with  Pile  Delivery  of  the  style  now  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us  and  illustrated  here. 

WARNING 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  offset  press  with  a  Pile  Delivery  of  the  type 
shown  herewith  can  only  be  lawfully  obtained  from  Walter  Scott  &  Company, 
or  their  licensees,  and  all  rights  under  this  patent  will  be  fully  protected  and  all 
infringers  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  We  would  suggest  that 
any  one  interested  should  send  for  a  copy  of  this  patent  immediately,  and  if  you 
are  a  Lithographer  make  sure  that  any  Rotary  Offset  Lithograph  Press  with  Pile 
Delivery  you  use  or  purchase,  bears  patent  plate  with  our  patent  No.  815857. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  1457  Broadway  CHICAGO  OFFICE:  Monadnock  Block 

Main  Office  and  Factory!  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  Waltscott,  New  York  CODES  USED:  ABC  (5th  Edition)  and  Our  Own 
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THE  standard  of  accuracy  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Seybold  Shops  is 
reflected  in  Seybold  Dayton  Auto¬ 
matic  Cutting  Machines  and 
their  output. 

Simple  adjustments  are  provided 
for  keeping  Seybold  Dayton  Cut¬ 
ters  producing  just  as  accurate 
work  after  many  years  of  service 
as  the  day  installed. 

Accuracy  is  but  one  of  the  many 
features  which  make  Seybold  Day- 
ton  Automatic  Cutting  Machines 
the  dominant  leaders  of  the  field. 

Literature  upon  request. 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  : 

/  NEW  YORK . THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  CO.,  E.  P.  LAWSON . 151-163  W.  26TH  STREET 

.  CHICAGO . THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  CO.,  C.  N.  STEVENS . 112-114  W.  HARRISON  STREET 

/  ATLANTA . J.  H.  SCHROETER  &  BRO.  TORONTO . THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO. 

DALLAS .  BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER  WINNIPEG . TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO..  LTD. 

I  SAN  FRANCISCO  SHATTUCK-NY  MCHY.&  SUPPLY  CO.  LONDON . SMYTH-HORNE,  LTD. 


iiiiiniiisiiniiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiuiii 
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Buy  a  BULL  Dog  Trimmer 


Ask 

for 

Catalog 


Price 

Complete 

with 

Motor 

$250 


You  will  appreciate  this  new  idea  in  cutters.  It  trims,  cuts 
and  finishes  in  one  operation.  Sharp,  clean  and  noiseless. 
Locking  device  has  range  of  12x17  inches.  Radial  arm 
graduated  to  72  picas.  Gauge  sets  to  ems  and  half  ems. 
Does  everything  and  more  than  any  similar  machine. 
Extra  cutters  $1.00  each. 

John  C.  Baekert,  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 


THE  STUEBING  TRUCK  COMPANY 

307  WALNUT  STREET.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


LIFT  TRUCKS 


THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  GREATEST  INDUSTRIES 


Tatum  Multiple 
Spindle  Paper  Drill 

WITH  AUTOMATIC 
LIFT  ATTACHMENT 

For  drilling  two  or  more  holes  from  iVs  inches 
minimum  to  12%  inches  maximum  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  through  stock  as  thick  as  two  inches.  Holes 
clean  all  the  way  through.  Much  more  rapid  than 
an  ordinary  punching  operation. 

Automatic  lift  attachment  insures  uniform  speed 
and  ease  of  operation  and  permits  operator  to 
give  entire  attention  to  the  feeding  of  the  stock. 

Also  furnished  without  automatic  lift  attachment  if  desired. 

Full  information  and  prices  upon  request. 

Gold  Medal  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 

58  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOW 


The  Sam’l  C.  Tatum  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  “THE  LINE  OF  TRUE  MERIT" 
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INTERTYPE 

“The  Better  Machine” 

By  H.  R.  SWARTZ,  President,  Intertype  Corporation 


(Reprinted  from  “ INTERTYPE  NEWS”) 

IN  THIS  first  issue  of  Intertype  News,  and  as  my  first  word  to  the  trade  since 
assuming  the  presidency  of  this  corporation,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  our  Intertype  slogan — “the  better  machine” — is  not  merely  an  advertising 
phrase.  I  wish  that  all  publishers  and  printers  could  realize  how  much  that  phrase  means 
to  every  member  of  the  Intertype  organization.  We  have  all  worked  hard  to  produce  a 
machine  worthy  of  such  a  slogan;  and  we  all  believe  and  know  that  we  have  succeeded. 

When  this  corporation  commenced  business  it  was  with  the  understanding,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  men  who  were  heavily  interested  financially,  that  no  expense  should  be 
spared  in  building  the  best  composing  machine  that  money  and  brains  could  produce. 
The  first  step  toward  that  end  was  the  preparation  of  a  complete  list  of  all  criticisms 
regarding  Intertype  design,  construction,  and  operation;  such  criticisms  being  gathered 
from  competitors,  Intertype  users,  operators,  machinists,  and  members  of  our  own 
organization.  Each  criticism  was  then  carefully  considered,  absolutely  on  its  merits 
and  regardless  of  its  source,  by  a  committee  of  experts.  In  every  instance  where  a 
criticism  proved  to  be  justified,  no  expense  was  spared  in  correcting  the  fault,  however 
insignificant,  by  improvements  in  design,  material,  or  construction. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  more  than  $100,000  has  been  invested  in  new 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  Intertypes  of  a  quality  higher  than  ever  before, 
with  the  determination  that  every  machine  which  leaves  the  Intertype  factory  shall, 
when  compared  with  similar  models  of  other  manufacture,  be  recognized  by  operators, 
machinists  and  purchasers  alike  as  “the  better  machine.” 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Offices,  TERMINAL  BLDG.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1006  World  Building  Old  Colony  Building  539  Carondelet  Street  86  Third  Street 
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The  PREMIER 


It  is  the  Best  of  All  the  Two-Revolution  Presses 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it! 

THE  WHITLOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

OF  DERBY.  CONN. 

NEW  YORK:  1102  Aeolian  Building,  33  West  42d  St.  CHICAGO:  700  Fisher  Building,  343  South  Dearborn  St. 
BOSTON:  510  Weld  Building,  176  Federal  St. 

AGENCIES 


THE  Summer  is  nearly  over  and  the  Fall  will  soon  be  here,  when 
business,  with  renewed  energy,  will  start  up,  and  drive  and  bustle 
will  replace  the  Summer’s  slackness  and  lethargy. 


Your  presses,  Mr.  Printer ,  if  of  the  older  styles ,  WILL  NOT  DO. 

While  they  may  work,  and  even  produce  good  printing,  the  time  consumed  in 
make-ready;  the  wear  on  type  and  plates;  the  undue  consumption  of  ink;  the  lack 
of  the  latest  improvements,  such  as  the  quick-and -easy-changing  delivery;  and 
finally  the  slower  operating  speed  —  all  combine  to  make  the  cost  of  production  so 
very  much  higher  than  if  modern  presses  were  used,  that  a  terrible  cut  in  the  profit 
on  the  work  naturally  follows. 

MODERN  PRESSES  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL,  not  alone  to  do  the  work 
so  as  to  get  the  utmost  profit  out  of  it,  but  are  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL  to  even 
get  the  work  —  on  those  jobs  where  preliminary  figures  are  given. 

THE  PROVABLY  SUPERIOR  MODERN  PRESS,  MR.  PRINTER,  EXCEL¬ 
LING  ALL  OTHERS  IN  EVERY  DEVICE  VITALLY  IMPORTANT  to  the  USER,  IS 
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Type-high  Case ,  or  Machine-cast,  Column  Rules  used  in  this  Tabular  System 

For  Linotype  or  Intertype. 
Attached  or  Removed 
in  Two  Minutes — 

With  No  Changes 
Made  to  Machine. 


THE 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Selling  Agents 

Zent  Tabular  System  for  Linotypes 

Union  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Troy,  New  York 


No  Intricate  Work. 


Automatic  Alignment 
and  No  “Casting-up” — 


As  Simple  as 
“Straight-matter.” 


The  Inland  Pru 
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FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE 


PRINTING  MACHINERY 
AND  PRINTERS’  SUPPLIES 


CARRIED  IN  STOCK 
FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT  BY  ALL 
SELLING  HOUSES 
OF  THE  AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


THE  NEWEST  LINE 

Hamilton  Steel 
Equipments  for 
Printing  Plants 

ARE  THE  BEST 


"AMERICAN 
TYPE  THE  BEST  IN 
ANY  CASE” 


CHANDLER  6c  PRICE  PRESSES 
CHANDLER  &  PRICE  PAPER  CUTTERS 
DIAMOND  PAPER  CUTTERS 
OSWEGO  PAPER  CUTTERS 
THE  HARTFORD  PRESS 
BOSTON  WIRE  STITCHERS 
BOSTON  STAPLE  BINDERS 
PORTLAND  MULTIPLE  PUNCHES 
CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON  WOOD  GOODS 

Also  a  Complete  Line  of  Composing  and 
Press  Room  Necessities,  including 

TYPE,  BORDERS  6s  ORNAMENTS 
METAL  LEADS  &  SLUGS 

IN  STRIPS  AND  CUT 

METAL  FURNITURE 
BRASS  RULE 

IN  STRIPS  AND  LABOR-SAVING 

HAND  NUMBERING  MACHINES 
TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING  MACHINES 
ANGLE  INK  KNIVES 
AMERICAN  PLATE  BRUSHES 
STAPLESET  BENZINE  &  LYE  BRUSHES 
ALL-BRASS  GALLEYS 
PRESSED  STEEL  STORAGE  GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY  TAPE  COUPLERS 


American  Type  Founders  Company 


LOCATION  OF  SELLING  HOUSES 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
DENVER,  COLO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 
WINNIPEG,  CANADA 
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100°  in  the  Pressroom! 


Operated  Overtime 


Without  Roller  Trouble 

Equipped  with  Rouse  Roller  Fans 


Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY 

2214  WARD  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Make  Yours 


Be  Safe  and  Sure 


a  Diamond 


You’ll  get  what  you  want  when  you  buy  a  DIAMOND — 
the  power  cutter  with  worm  gear  drive  and  latest  improved 
friction  clutch  designed  to  carry,  without  slipping, 
a  load  ten  times  greater  than  is  necessary  to  drive 
the  knife  through  a  full- width  pile  of, the  toughest 
stock.  The  endurance,  the  stand-up  quality,  the 
large -work  capacity,  the  rugged  construction 
and  simple  adjustments  for  wear  which  maintain  accuracy 
and  high  quality  of  work  indefinitely  —  all  these  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  DIAMOND. 


Write  to-day  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Compare  the 
DIAMOND,  point  by  point,  with  any  other  power  cutter. 
Then  —  follow  your  own  judgment,  which  will  decide  you 
in  favor  of  the  DIAMOND. 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 


124  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago  38  Park  Row,  New  York 


YOU  don’t  want  a  “one-year”  cutter;  you  want  a 
“  year -after- year  ”  cutter,  that  will  be  a  money¬ 
maker  for  you  right  along  —  doing  good  work  month 
after  month  —  giving  you  maximum  production  and  main¬ 
taining  its  accuracy  under  the  most  severe  use. 
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DISCOVERED-TWO  PARTNERS  IN  THE 
ADVERTISING  BUSINESS 

By  GEORGE  F.  WHITSETT 


A  SALESMAN  was  trying  to  land  a  new 

/  \  customer  for  the  printing-house  he 
represented.  He  spent  consider- 
JL  A.  able  time  in  studying  the  advertis¬ 
ing  problems  of  his  prospective  customer,  and 
then  spent  more  time  and  money  in  working  up 
an  idea.  When  he  had  everything  ready,  he 
laid  his  idea  before  the  buyer  for  the  house, 
and  did  some  hard  talking  to  put  it  over. 

“Leave  it  here,”  said  the  buyer,  “and  I’ll 
take  it  up.  I’m  afraid,  though,  there  will  be 
nothing  doing.” 

The  salesman  went  away  sorrowful,  and 
came  again  later  to  learn  the  destiny  of  his  be¬ 
loved  idea. 

“  Sorry,”  said  the  buyer,  “  but  we  can’t  use 
it  now.  Maybe  later,”  etc. 

Not  long  after  that,  as  the  salesman  was 
wading  through  the  seas  of  printing  which  wash 
like  tides  from  the  printing-presses  of  the  land, 
he  came  upon  something  which  brought  him 
up  short.  It  was  his  own  idea,  worked  up  by 
another  printer,  and  bearing  the  name  of  his 
former  prospective  customer.  Piracy  —  plain 
piracy  —  had  been  committed. 

Three  high-powered  salesmen,  representing 
as  many  printing  concerns,  came  before  the 
buyer  of  a  certain  company.  They  had  been 
summoned  to  receive  the  specifications  for  a 
piece  of  advertising  and  to  be  asked  what  they 
6-3 


could  give  for  twenty  cents.  Each  listened 
wisely  and  went  away  to  figure  upon  many 
sheets  of  paper,  and  in  due  time  each  sub¬ 
mitted  a  dummy.  One  dummy  exceeded  the 
others  in  beauty  and  forcefulness,  and  the 
man  who  submitted  it  got  the  job.  His  print¬ 
ing-house  then  got  busy  and  saved  money  on 
paper  and  ink.  It  slapped  the  job  out  in  a 
hurry,  cheapening  everything  a  little  —  but  the 
gods  of  the  wicked  were  with  the  house  and  it 
got  by  with  the  job. 

These  are  typical  examples  of  stories  of  the 
old  days  which  will  be  told  you  by  any  printing 
salesman  or  buyer  of  printing. 

But,  as  a  partner  in  a  big  printing-house  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  the  old  days  are  passing. 
Piracy  is  still  committed,  but  it  is  rare,  and 
cheating  the  customer  is  not  such  a  popular 
sport  as  it  once  was.  It  is  slowly  being  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  house  that  prints  and  the  house 
that  buys  are  partners  in  one  business.  How 
could  one  get  along  without  the  other,  and 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  one  dynamiting  the 
interests  of  the  other?  The  printer  can  not 
afford  to  cheat  his  customer,  for  he  will  be 
found  out  in  time,  and  it  costs  money  to  develop 
and  land  new  customers.  The  buyer  can  not 
afford  to  break  the  printing-house,  for  he  needs 
it  in  his  business,  and  the  better  it  learns  his 
problems,  the  better  it  can  serve  him. 
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Failures  have  been  common  in  the  printing 
business  because  the  printers  have  not  looked 
after  themselves  intelligently  enough,  because 
the  field  has  been  constantly  invaded  by  a  horde 
of  irresponsible  little  fellows,  and  because  the 
principle  of  partnership  between  the  man  who 
makes  printing  and  the  man  who  uses  it  has 
never  been  recognized.  Many  printing-houses 
have  failed  repeatedly,  and  many  of  them  to¬ 
day  are  operated  by  their  creditors.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  some  big  houses  have  become  well  known 
for  their  very  ability  to  wreck  printers.  Some 
of  them  have  several  printers’  scalps  dangling 
from  their  belts,  trophies  from  battles  waged 
between  natural  and  legitimate  partners. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  founder  of  what  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  printing-houses  in  Chicago 
called  in  his  only  salesman  and  said,  “  I  don’t 
want  you  to  bring  a  single  job  into  this  house 
which  we  can’t  make  a  profit  on.”  That  order 
may  be  considered  to  have  formally  introduced 
a  new  epoch  in  printing.  Incidentally,  every 
printing-house  in  Chicago  that  was  in  business 
when  that  founder  started  had  failed  when  he 
made  his  pronunciamento. 

One  large  printer  recently  told  me  that  he 
instructs  every  salesman  who  goes  out  of  his 
house  to  consider  himself  a  representative  of 
his  customers.  “You  are  not  our  representa¬ 
tives,”  he  says  to  his  salesmen  in  effect,  “you 
are  the  representatives  of  your  customers  in 
this  house.  See  that  they  are  served.” 

The  printing  salesman  under  the  new  regime 
has  a  difficult  part.  He  must  represent  his 
customer,  and  yet  stand  in  well  with  his  own 
organization.  The  up-to-date  printing  sales¬ 
man  is  the  worst  kicker  in  his  own  house,  and 
yet  he  must  be  liked  and  respected  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  foremen  of  his  establishment. 
He  waves  the  club  of  business  over  the  heads 
of  his  fellow  employees,  because  if  he  did  not 
get  the  business  they  would  all  be  out  of  jobs. 
He  swings  the  service  club  when  his  customer 
becomes  unruly,  because  no  one  can  get  deliv¬ 
eries  from  his  house  like  the  modern  salesman. 
Master  of  graciousness,  suavity,  service,  and 
force,  when  necessary,  the  modern  printing 
salesman  keeps  the  presses  going  and  the  mail- 
bags  full  of  good  advertising  matter.  He  is 
the  greatest  exponent  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
printing-advertising  partnership. 


The  buyer  should  appreciate  what  the  print¬ 
ing  salesman  may  mean  to  him  and  treat  him 
as  a  helper  and  partner  in  the  business.  No 
buyer  should  ever  send  a  printing  salesman 
away  without  hearing  his  story.  Printing  sales¬ 
men  as  a  class  are  intelligent  and  well-paid  men. 
They  go  up  and  down  the  country  studying  the 
problems  of  every  company  that  is  advertising, 
and  they  nearly  always  have  a  story  to  tell 
which  is  worth  the  buyer’s  while.  Often  the 
salesman  in  his  peregrinations  has  picked  up 
just  the  thing  the  buyer  is  looking  for. 

Especially  if  the  salesman  is  from  out  of 
town,  the  buyer  should  see  him.  Common  busi¬ 
ness  courtesy  demands  that  much,  and  then, 
too,  it  is  often  to  the  buyer’s  advantage.  Once 
a  salesman  called  on  a  house  in  Peoria  to  sell 
some  printing.  He  sent  in  his  card,  and 
promptly  got  it  back  with  the  notation,  “Too 
busy  today  to  see  any  salesmen.”  The  sales¬ 
man  sent  back  a  note  saying,  “  I  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Chicago  to  see  you,  and  I  have 
a  new  idea  for  you  to  use  in  your  advertising.” 
“Too  busy,”  came  back  another  reply. 

The  salesman  went  across  the  street  to  the 
house’s  competitor,  received  very  cordial  treat¬ 
ment,  and  found  a  ready  acceptance  of  his  idea, 
which  was  really  a  good  one,  and  which  had 
been  worked  out  at  considerable  expense  of 
time  and  gray  matter.  The  man  who  had  the 
first  chance  at  the  idea  and  who  kept  a  close 
watch  on  his  competitor’s  advertising  soon  saw 
signs  of  an  improvement  which  he  envied.  He 
eventually  went  so  far  as  to  write  the  salesman, 
apologize  for  the  way  he  had  treated  him,  and 
ask  him  to  call.  But  his  chance  had  passed. 
The  salesman  was  sorry,  but  his  services  in  that 
particular  field  were  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
man  across  the  street. 

The  buyer  sometimes  overlooks  just  how 
much  the  printing  salesman  might  mean  to  him 
if  he  were  used  rightly.  The  addition  of  a  good 
printing  salesman  to  the  advertising  forces  of 
a  company  is  like  the  addition  of  fresh  blood 
to  the  organization.  A  man  coming  in  from 
the  outside  can  often  get  an  advertising  slant 
on  a  problem  that  the  company’s  own  men 
can  not  get  because  they  are  too  close  to  the 
thing  to  get  a  good  perspective.  The  salesman 
has  the  advantage  of  the  company’s  own  man 
in  that  he  is  traveling  over  the  country  con- 
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stantly  and  watching  what  the  other  people  in 
that  line  are  doing.  Many  a  copy  writer  or 
catalogue  man  or  house-organ  editor  is  kept  so 
close  to  his  job  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  never 
gets  any  new  and  wonderful  light  on  his  propo¬ 
sition.  The  right  kind  of  a  printing  salesman 
can  often  help  the  advertising  man  see  the  flaws 
in  his  work,  and  teach  him  better  ways. 

In  all  this  talking  about  the  printing  sales¬ 
man,  the  buyers  say  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  salesman  and  a  solicitor  are  two  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  species.  The  men  who  buy  printing  will 
tell  you  there  are  comparatively  few  real  print¬ 
ing  salesmen,  and  that  most  of  the  men  repre¬ 
senting  printing  companies  that  send  in  their 
cards  from  the  reception-room  are  just  plain 
solicitors  that  never  had  a  real  advertising  idea 
in  their  lives.  They  are  of  the  well-known  type 
which,  if  one  of  them  ever  gets  into  your  office, 
you  will  be  lucky  if  you  get  him  out  before 
lunch  time.  He  tries  to  substitute  tenacity  for 
tact  and  talkativeness  for  taste,  and  does  not 
get  away  with  it.  The  average  buyer  welcomes 
the  regular  printing  salesman  with  outstretched 
arms,  but  sends  out  word  that  he  is  playing 
golf  today  if  it  is  a  solicitor. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  houses  which  buy 
advertising  should  have  as  intelligent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  buyers  as  the  printer  has  salesmen,  if 
the  new  partnership  is  to  work  out  successfully. 
In  some  companies  the  regular  purchasing  de¬ 
partment  still  buys  the  advertising.  The  man 
who  buys  the  tools,  pig  iron  and  coal  selects 
the  advertising  ideas  which  are  to  put  his  com¬ 
pany  on  the  map  or  on  the  toboggan.  In  other 
places,  a  cheap  clerk  is  put  in  charge  of  buying 
the  advertising.  This  clerk,  the  printing  sales¬ 


men  say,  always  goes  in  strong  for  one  of  two 
policies :  He  either  insists  on  something  cheap, 
no  matter  how  poor  it  is,  or  he  wants  to  spend 
a  lot  of  money  without  any  particular  reference 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  advertising.  The 
printing-houses  like  the  former  type  of  clerk 
better  because  they  know  his  house  will  last 
longer,  and  because  it  is  really  a  more  sensible 
basis  to  proceed  on.  Besides,  this  type  of  clerk, 
provided  he  ever  learns  to  know  good  adver¬ 
tising  from  poor,  may  develop  into  a  good 
buyer  in  a  few  years. 

The  best  houses  have  buyers  who  can  match 
wits  with  the  best  salesmen,  who  know  papers 
and  printing  like  a  book,  and  who  are  not 
afraid  to  spend  money  provided  they  get  their 
money’s  worth.  These  buyers  are  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  printing-houses,  because  they  put 
them  on  their  mettle,  because  they  give  them  a 
sure  foundation  to  proceed  on,  and  because  this 
kind  of  a  buyer  and  a  good  salesman  working 
together  can  produce  wonderful  advertising  and 
develop  the  partnership  to  the  highest  degree. 

Never  since  the  magic  force  of  printing  was 
first  flung  to  the  world  from  a  thumping  Ger¬ 
man  press  nearly  five  centuries  ago,  has  com¬ 
mercial  printing  been  put  on  such  a  high  basis 
of  service  and  intelligence  as  lately.  The  mod¬ 
ern  type  of  buyer,  the  customer-representative 
type  of  salesman,  the  businesslike  printing-house 
which  will  not  take  a  job  on  which  there  is  no 
profit  just  to  knife  some  other  printer,  and  the 
development  of  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  fair¬ 
ness  on  both  sides  all  are  working  wonders 
toward  putting  printing  and  advertising  on  a 
higher  plane  —  and  that  the  plane  of  clear,  un¬ 
mistakable  partnership. 


■o - - - - □- 

ONE  of  the  first  principles  of  decorative  art  is, 
that  in  all  manufactures,  ornament  must  hold 
a  place  subordinate  to  that  of  utility ;  and  when, 
by  its  exuberance,  ornament  interferes  with  utility, 
it  is  misplaced  and  vulgar. 


GEORGE  C.  MASON. 
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TO  THE  AGE  THAT  IS  WAITING 

By  GARLAND  B.  FERRELL 


A  N  old  book  which  has  been  handed 
/  \  down  in  my  family  since  it  was 
printed  in  1678  was  bequeathed 
JL  to  me  by  my  grandmother,  and  I 

have  tried  to  show  some  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment  connected  with  such  a  transmitten- 
dum.  I  have  been  hunting  out  the  history  of 
the  various  individuals  connected  with  its  mak¬ 
ing,  my  idea  being  that  in  passing  the  book  on 
its  significance  may  not  be  lessened  but  rather 
enhanced  with  age.  So  I  went  recently  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  During  part  of  this  re¬ 
search  a  courteous  attendant  placed  before  me 
in  one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  famous  reading- 
room  a  reference  work  in  many  volumes  en¬ 
titled,  “  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel,”  by 
Pierre  Athanase  Larousse,  published  during  the 
years  of  1866  and  1878. 

Just  then  a  striking  fact  was  impressed  upon 
me.  The  library  attendant,  in  opening  out  the 
volumes  of  Larousse,  called  my  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  pages.  This  was  a  discreet 
admonition  to  handle  them  carefully.  The 
stained  edges  are  disintegrating  so  that  the 
mere  fingering  of  margins  carelessly  would 
flake  off  large  sections.  Indeed,  many  pages 
are  already  mutilated,  not  from  the  handling 
as  much  as  from  cracks  which  are  developing 
in  the  brittle  debility  of  the  paper. 

“There  is  no  fibre  in  this  paper,”  said  its 
custodian,  “  and  except  for  careful  turning  of 
the  leaves  the  work  will  soon  be  in  pieces.” 

“But  this  book,”  I  suggested,  “is  not  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  millions  of  volumes  printed 
on  similar  pulp  stock  which  you  are  stacking 
in  this  library  every  year.” 

“You  can  see  for  yourself,”  he  answered. 
“  that  they  will  not  last  long.” 

Books  of  reference,  the  pages  of  which  are 
more  frequently  exposed  to  the  air,  indicate 
what  is  the  fate  of  many  contemporary  volumes. 

“What,  then,  is  the  use,”  I  asked,  “of  in¬ 
creasing  the  shelving  of  a  vast  library  such  as 
this  with  the  pretense  of  preserving  for  pos¬ 
terity  books  which  will  scarcely  descend  beyond 
our  own  time  —  books  that  will  not  endure  ?  ” 


“When  the  books  become  too  feeble  for 
use,”  he  said,  rather  bravely,  it  seemed  to  me, 
“  they  will  have  to  be  reprinted.  That’s  all.” 

So  far  as  the  vast  collections  are  considered 
as  a  whole,  such  a  solution  to  the  dilemma 
would  be  not  only  impractical,  but  impossible. 

It  was  disclosed  that  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  contain  a  copy  of  the  obsolete 
folio  which  suggested  my  research,  but  the 
Larousse  refers  to  it  in  the  biography  of  its 
author,  Bernard  Verzascha.  To  me  it  was 
interesting  that  the  paper  in  the  Verzascha 
book,  printed  in  1678,  has  resisted  age  con¬ 
spicuously  better  than  the  paper  of  the  book 
which  two  centuries  later  echoes  the  fact  that 
there  was  such  another  book  in  the  long  ago.  It 
seems  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
long  after  the  copy  of  Larousse  has  crumbled 
into  dust  the  early  book  will  be  but  little  dif¬ 
ferent  in  condition  from  what  it  is  now. 

Such  a  comparison  gives  to  the  material 
upon  which  ideas  are  typed,  and  upon  which 
the  graphic  arts  are  executed,  an  ironical  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  mortality  of  literature.  Out  of  a 
golden  age,  is  matter  after  all  to  defeat  mind? 
Is  the  Art  Preservative  to  be  undone  by  its 
physical  medium?  Herein  lurks  a  paradox 
regarding  our  own  age,  the  Wood  Pulp  Age. 
The  age  of  the  most  widely  disseminated  print¬ 
ing  and  the  most  voluminous  printing  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind  is  likely  in  ages  to  come  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  paucity  of  its  contempo¬ 
rary  records. 

The  vast  treasuries  of  our  libraries  are  much 
shorter  lived  than  we  suppose.  So  far  as  much 
paper  of  our  time  is  concerned,  the  great  libra¬ 
ries  are  in  no  sense  archives.  Rather  are  they 
receiving  vaults  into  which  volumes  are  placed 
to  await  a  hasty  dissolution. 

So  well  have  many  books  of  centuries  ago 
resisted  until  now  the  tendency  of  all  books  to 
resolve  themselves  into  dust,  that  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  outlast  the  majority  of  the  books 
of  our  own  time.  Yet  we  may  also  expect  the 
inventive  genius  of  some  coming  scientific  era 
to  produce  a  paper  material  which  will  be  both 
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inexpensive  and  durable.  Between  such  periods 
of  book-making,  our  own  is  likely  in  time  to  lose 
its  actual  record,  to  become  a  gap,  another 
hiatus  like  that  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

There  is  another  horn  to  this  dilemma  re¬ 
garding  the  perishable  materials  of  the  art  pre¬ 
servative.  Much  literature  which  is  being  typed, 
instead  of  being  addressed  to  contemporary 


popularity,  is  said  to  expect  the  verdict  of  the 
ages.  The  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed  is 
actually  going  to  bring  it  soon  before  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  library  “  reprinter.” 

Owing  “to  the  high  cost  of  materials,”  some 
—  aye,  many  —  will  then  and  there  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  succumb  to  dust.  Is  ours  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  “Lost  Age”  by  future  historians? 


RISKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

By  CHESLA  C.  SHERLOCK 


THE  workmen’s  compensation  acts 
provide  that  compensation  may  be 
recovered  for  injuries  received  by  ac¬ 
cident  “  arising  out  of  ”  the  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  evident  under  this  expression  of  the 
statutes  that  such  injury  must  result  from  a  risk 
of  the  employment,  which  the  workman  has 
incurred  at  his  daily  task. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  no  compensation 
can  be  recovered  unless  such  risk  could  have 
been  anticipated  prior  to  the  accident  causing 
the  injury.  It  is  intended,  rather,  to  convey 
the  idea  that  after  the  thing  has  happened  it 
can  be  determined  that  there  was  a  connection 
between  the  risk  causing  accidental  injury  and 
the  employment. 

This  rule  that  the  risk  must  arise  “out  of” 
or  “  in  the  course  of  ”  the  employment  is  not, 
however,  to  be  strictly  enforced.  The  em¬ 
ployee  is  given  a  reasonable  latitude  in  which 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  serving  the 
best  interests  of  his  employer.  It  was  held 
in  one  case,  however,  where  an  employee  was 
injured  by  catching  her  hand  in  a  belt  while 
trying  to  save  herself  from  a  fall,  that  the 
accident  did  not  arise  in  the  course  of  or  out 
of  the  employment.  The  court  came  to  this 
conclusion  because  it  was  shown  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  was  injured  when  she  was  on  her  way 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  employer  in  the 
interest  of  other  employees. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  risk  be  usual  or 
common  to  the  employment.  Special  or  ex¬ 
traordinary  risks  which  are  even  incidental  to 
the  employment  are  within  the  operation  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  acts.  Consequently, 
it  was  held  in  an  Illinois  case  that  where  a 


miner  working  in  the  mines  inhaled  poisonous 
gases  which  caused  his  death,  the  injury  caus¬ 
ing  the  death  arose  out  of  the  employment. 

One  authority  says,  quoting  from  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  case,  in  regard  to  extraordinary  risks : 
“While  it  can  not  reasonably  be  said  that  the 
risk  of  being  shot  by  trespassing  lawbreakers  is 
incidental  to  or  has  its  origin  in  a  night  watch¬ 
man’s  ordinary  employment,  undoubtedly  there 
are  particular  incidents  where  the  occupation 
of  a  night  watchman  exposes  him  to  risks  sub¬ 
stantially  beyond  the  ordinary  ones,  and  where 
the  employment  involves  and  obligates  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  face  such  perils.” 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  risk  be  directly 
incident  to  the  employment,  but  if  it  is  within 
the  general  scope  of  the  employment,  it  is 
within  the  meaning  of  the  compensation  acts. 

An  instance  is  given  where  a  workman  was 
injured  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  a  fel¬ 
low  servant.  Said  the  court  in  this  case:  “It 
is  clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  employer  to 
save  the  lives  of  his  employees,  if  possible,  when 
they  are  in  danger  while  in  his  employment, 
or  for  an  employee,  when  occasion  presents  it¬ 
self,  to  do  what  he  can  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  employees  when  all  are  at  the  time  work¬ 
ing  in  their  line  of  employment.  Any  other  rule 
of  law  would  be  not  only  inhuman,  but  unreason¬ 
able  and  uneconomical,  and  would,  in  the  end, 
result  in  financial  loss  to  employers  on  account  of 
injuries  to  their  employees.  From  every  point 
of  view  it  was  the  duty  of  the  deceased,  as  a 
fellow  employee,  in  the  line  of  his  duty  to  his 
employer,  to  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  his 
fellow  employee  under  the  circumstances  here 
shown.  That  he  failed  in  his  attempt  does  not 
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in  the  slightest  degree  change  the  legal  situ¬ 
ation  one  way  or  another.” 

In  another  case  a  workman  died  of  heat 
stroke,  and  it  was  held,  upon  a  showing  that  his 
duties  as  a  furnace  tender  subjected  him  to 
severe  and  excessive  heat,  that  it  arose  out  of 
the  employment  and  compensation  could  be 
recovered  therefor. 

In  still  another  case,  the  employee  died  of 
typhoid  fever  contracted  from  impure  water 
furnished  by  the  employer.  Compensation  was 
allowed  on  the  ground  that  it  arose  from  a  risk 
incidental  to  the  employment. 

In  a  California  case  it  was  held,  however, 
that  the  risk  of  a  cigar-store  clerk  of  injuries 
in  a  quarrel  with  a  stranger  was  not  incidental 
or  a  part  of  his  employment,  and  he  could  not, 
of  course,  recover  compensation  under  these 
circumstances. 

“An  injury  which  can  not  fairly  be  traced  to 
the  employment  as  a  contributing  proximate 
cause,  and  which  comes  from  a  hazard  to  which 
the  workman  would  have  been  equally  exposed 
apart  from  the  employment,”  does  not  arise 
out  of  the  employment,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Massachusetts  court. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  made  by  the  courts  between 
those  risks  incidental  to  the  employment  and 
those  common  to  all,  whether  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  or  not.  If  there  is  no  natural  connection 
between  the  risk  and  the  employment,  such  risk 
does  not  arise  out  of  the  employment  within 
the  meaning  of  the  compensation  acts.  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  shown  in  the  case  of  injuries  received 
from  lightning,  sunstroke,  etc. 


Unless  this  natural  connection  between  the 
risk  and  the  employment  exists,  then  such  risks 
as  are  common  in  going  to  and  from  work,  or 
along  railroad  tracks,  or  across  streets  or  in 
places  outside  the  control  of  the  employer  or 
on  the  premises  of  another,  are  not  risks  of  the 
employment. 

The  best  test  of  this  question  of  risk  is  to 
determine  whether  the  risk  is  common  to  the 
community  or  common  to  the  employment,  or 
connected  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  in 
the  community.  If  it  is  common  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  employment,  then  it  does  not  arise  out 
of  the  employment,  and  compensation  can  not 
be  recovered  for  injuries  received.  It  follows 
that  if  it  is  not  common  to  the  community,  but 
is  related  or  connected  to  the  employment, 
either  incidentally  or  even  remotely,  then  it  is 
compensable. 

The  risk  may  be  foreign  to  the  employment, 
but  if  special  exposure  to  the  risk  is  due  to  the 
employment,  injury  received  as  a  result  is  com¬ 
pensable.  This  is  shown  where  an  employee 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  and  while  on  the 
street  was  injured.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  employee  is  obliged  to  make  one 
trip  or  to  travel  regularly,  for  risks  of  travel 
arise  out  of  the  employment,  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  acts. 

This  question  of  risks  of  employment  ex¬ 
presses  the  gist  of  the  whole  theory  of  recovery 
under  the  compensation  acts.  It  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  touch  only  briefly  on  the  subject,  but 
the  above  cases  clearly  illustrate  this  field  of  the 
law. 


A  DESIRE  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feel¬ 
ing  of  mankind;  and  every  human  being 
whose  mind  is  not  debauched  will  be  willing  to 
give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
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A  SALESMAN  IN  BLUNDER  *  LAND 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR —  By  MICHAEL  GROSS 


LOUNDERING  around  in  Blunder- 
land  isn’t  exactly  a  pleasant  sensation, 
at  best,  but  when  a  salesman  runs  up 
against  a  buyer  who  is  lost  in  the  same 
miasmic  wilderness,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
fight  to  the  finish — usually  the  salesman’s. 
But  sometimes  matters  take  a  different  turn, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Harkins,  a  buyer  I 
met  at  the  beginning  of  my  fourth  year  in  the 
selling  game. 

Mr.  Harkins  was  mired  in  that  particular 
section  of  Blunder-land  called  Haggle-town. 
In  other  words,  he  thought  the  one  distinctive 
qualification  of  a  successful  buyer  was  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  a  salesman  believe  that  the  price 
for  his  product  was  a  mile  high,  and  then,  by 
dint  of  sharp  haggling,  induce  him  to  come 
down  a  few  dollars.  Harkins  always  consid¬ 
ered  himself  sorely  cheated  unless  he  was  able 
to  buy  an  article  for  less  than  the  original  price 
quoted,  but  I  didn’t  learn  this  until  too  late. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Harkins  told  me  my  price 
was  too  high,  I  really  took  the  matter  to  heart. 
After  worrying  all  night,  I  finally  decided  to 
sacrifice  part  of  my  commission,  and,  by  so 
doing,  got  the  order.  The  next  job  I  figured 
for  Mr.  Harkins,  I  told  the  boss,  before  he 
started  estimating,  that  he  would  have  to  keep 
the  price  low,  as  we  were  dealing  with  a  close 
buyer.  In  spite  of  this  warning,  however,  Har¬ 
kins  said  we  were  too  high,  and  we  had  to  come 
down  fifteen  dollars  to  get  the  business.  By 
this  time  Harkins  had  us  guessing,  and  we 
vowed  that  on  the  next  estimate  we  gave  him 
he  would  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  even 
though  we  lost  money  on  the  order. 

A  few  days  after  this  high  resolve,  Harkins 
asked  us  to  figure  on  50,000  bulletins.  I  went 
down  to  his  office,  got  all  the  details;  then  the 
boss,  the  art  manager,  the  factory  foreman  and 
myself  started  to  see  how  little  we  could  do 
the  job  for.  We  finally  arrived  at  the  price  of 
$300  for  the  50,000. 

“That  certainly  seems  little  enough  for  the 
work,”  I  remarked,  as  the  boss  handed  me  a 
memorandum  of  the  quotation.” 


“It  surely  does  seem  so,”  the  boss  agreed; 
“but  there  are  the  figures.  We  will  not  make 
much  on  the  job  at  that  price,  but  neither  do  we 
lose  anything.” 

I  totaled  the  items  on  the  estimate  sheet  and 
found  everything  correct.  “  If  Harkins  says 
this  price  is  high,”  I  declared,  “we’ll  have  to 
let  the  order  slide.  I  don’t  see  an  item  here 
that  can  be  cut  down.” 

But  Mr.  ^Harkins  thought  different.  He 
glanced  through  the  quotation  I  handed  him, 


After  worrying  all  night  I  decided  to  sacrifice 
part  of  my  commission. 


then  threw  it  back  across  his  desk  to  me. 
“Three  hundred  dollars  for  that  job,”  he 
laughed  sarcastically;  “why,  you  folks  must 
think  I’m  crazy.  Do  you  think  this  is  the  first 
printed  job  I’ve  ever  bought?  You’ve  got  to 
come  down  about  forty  per  cent  before  I’ll  even 
consider  your  estimate.” 

I  was  about  to  stammer  out  a  few  words  to 
the  effect  that  I  had  seen  the  job  figured  and 
was  positive  we  could  not  be  very  high,  when 
the  telephone  on  Mr.  Harkins’s  desk  rang.  He 
turned  to  the  instrument.  “  Hello,”  he  snapped 
out.  Then,  a  moment  later:  “Yes,  he’s  here; 
right  at  my  desk.”  Mr.  Harkins  turned  to 
me.  “You’re  wanted  on  the  telephone,”  he 
said,  passing  over  the  instrument.  Surprised, 
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I  took  it  from  him,  and  spoke  a  quick  greeting 
into  the  mouthpiece.  My  boss’s  voice  came  back 
in  answer  —  and  he  spoke  excitedly. 

“  I’ve  just  checked  those  figures  on  Mr.  Har¬ 
kins’s  job,”  he  said,  “  and  I  find  that  too  many 
cooks  almost  spoiled  the  broth.  Not  one  of  us 
noticed  that  our  estimate  called  for  printing  on 


He  glanced,  through  the  quotation 
I  handed  him. 


one  side  only  of  the  bulletins,  instead  of  on 
both  sides.  I  hope  you  haven’t  quoted  Mr. 
Harkins  yet,  for  our  price  should  be  $540 
instead  of  $300,  figuring  both  sides  printed.” 

“What’s  that?”  I  repeated  after  the  boss, 
solely  for  Mr.  Harkins’s  benefit.  You  say  that 
on  this  bulletin  you  have  just  found  that  we 
figured  printing  only  one  side,  and  that  the  price 
for  printing  both  sides  will  be  $540  instead  of 
$300.  All  right,  thank  you.  Good-bye.” 

Mr.  Harkins’s  face  was  a  study  when  I 
handed  the  instrument  back  to  him.  He  real¬ 
ized  that  the  telephone  message  gave  him  away 
completely  and  proved  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  said  our 
first  price  was  too  high.  If  he  had  really  been 
a  judge  of  printing  values,  he  would  have 
jumped  at  my  three-hundred-dollar  price,  which 
I  am  sure  we  would  have  lived  up  to,  had  he 
accepted  our  estimate,  for  the  fault  was  entirely 
ours.  I  learned,  then  and  there,  that  among 


the  members  of  the  Ananias  Club,  if  one  only 
looked  close  enough,  many  buyers  of  printed- 
matter  could  be  found,  and  that  just  because 
a  buyer  tells  you  your  price  is  high  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  so. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  I  ran  up 
against  the  biggest  order  of  my  career  —  and 
the  worst  awakening.  An  ocean-steam¬ 
ship  company  had  asked  me  to  get  up  a 
sketch  for  a  poster,  and,  more  from  a 
sense  of  duty  than  with  any  hope  of  land¬ 
ing  the  order,  I  submitted  an  old  marine 
view  that  had  been  kicking  around  our 
artroom  for  a  couple  of  years.  Judge  of 
my  surprise  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  I 
received  a  telephone  call  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  man  of  the  concern,  telling  me  that 
our  design  had  been  selected  as  the  best 
of  those  submitted  and  to  please  quote 
our  best  price  for  reproducing  it  on  an 
edition  of  posters. 

I  rushed  down,  got  the  sketch,  and  the 
next  morning  was  back  in  my  man’s  of¬ 
fice  with  the  estimate.  The  advertising 
man  glanced  at  the  letter,  consulted  some 
notes  on  his  desk,  and  then  asked  me  to  be 
seated.  He  took  my  estimate  into  an 
adjoining  office  and  in  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes  returned  and  handed  me  a  signed 
order  for  50,000  posters.  It  was  the 
first  really  big  order  I  had  ever  taken;  in  fact, 
the  first  $3,000  order  the  firm  had  booked  that 
year,  so  you  can  imagine  how  small  my  hat 
felt  in  proportion  to  what  it  encased. 

Now,  to  cover  my  salary,  I  was  supposed  to 
sell  a  thousand  dollars  a  month.  Up  to  the 
time  of  this  order  I  had  managed  to  sell  my 
quota  each  month,  with  the  result  that  I  was 
running  even  for  the  year.  But  that  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  put  me  three  months  ahead  of  the 
game  and  I  decided  to  take  things  easy  for  a 
little  while.  “  What’s  the  use  of  overdoing  it?” 
I  said  to  myself,  in  justification.  “A  fellow  that 
can  nail  $3,000  orders  is  a  fool  to  kill  himself 
selling  a  lot  of  little  stuff.” 

I  had  loafed  through  four  solid  weeks,  when 
suddenly,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  came  the  news  of 
the  assassination  in  Serbia.  Then  followed  the 
different  ultimatums,  and  then  the  sudden 
plunging  of  the  nations  of  Europe  into  the 
seething  maelstrom  of  war.  The  day  the 
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papers  came  out  with  the  war  declarations  I 
found,  when  I  entered  the  office,  a  note  on  my 
desk  telling  me  to  call  up  the  advertising  man 
of  the  steamship  company. 

I  telephoned  him  and  he  asked  me  to  come 
right  to  his  office.  There  I  was  told  that  owing 
to  the  war  the  line  was  going  to  discontinue 
the  passenger  service,  and  for  that  reason  the 
poster  order  he  had  given  us  would  have  to  be 
canceled.  He  was  extremely  sorry,  of  course, 
and  would  pay  for  all  the  preliminary  work  that 
had  been  done  on  the  drawings  and  plates. 

My  boss,  appreciating  the  circumstances,  ac¬ 
cepted  four  hundred  dollars  as  payment  for  the 
initial  work  we  had  done,  and  the  order  was 
then  canceled.  But,  while  the  firm  was  paid  for 
their  trouble,  that  cancellation  left  me,  because 
of  my  month  of  loafing,  a  thousand  dollars 
behind  my  task.  The  incident  taught  me  one 
thing,  however:  That  there  were  two  times 
when  it  behooved  a  salesman  to  keep  hustling. 
One  was,  of  course,  when  orders  were  scarce, 
for  then  they  were  needed.  The  other  time  — 
and  this  is  the  part  of  the  lesson  I  lacked  —  was 
when  the  orders  were  coming  in,  for  then  they 
were  easy  to  get.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  a 
salesman  could  devote  to  loafing,  without  result¬ 
ant  harm. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  up  to  now  I  suf¬ 
fered  for  every  blunder  I  made.  Through  them 
I  learned,  it  was  true,  but  each  blunder  left  its 
own  particular  bruise.  Maybe  that  is  why  I 
never  made  the  same  mistake  twice.  It  hurt 
too  much.  At  last,  for  a  change,  I  made  a 
blunder  that  helped  me  get  an  order,  instead 
of  beating  me  out  of  it. 

One  of  our  artists,  an  eccentric  cuss,  had  just 
finished  a  sketch  for  a  good  customer  of  mine. 
He  evidently  was  feeling  a  little  bilious  at  the 
time,  for  the  colors  he  used  had  no  life  to  them. 
I  did  not  like  the  design,  but  decided  to  show  it 
to  my  customer  and  get  his  opinion.  He  shared 
my  view  that  the  colors  were  dead  and  added 
that  if  I  couldn’t  do  better  on  a  second  sketch 
he  would  go  elsewhere.  Keeping  this  warning 
in  mind,  I  came  back  and  laced  it  into  friend 
artist.  At  that  time  I  was  too  new  in  the  game 
to  understand  that  artists  are  very  tempera¬ 
mental  creatures,  and  must  never  be  told  that 
anything  they  have  made  is  bad.  It  is  always 
best  policy  to  make  it  appear  that  the  sketch  is 


fine,  but  that  the  customer  has  no  eye  for  true 
art.  Once  you  make  the  artist  believe  this,  he 
gives  the  customer  just  what  the  prescription 
calls  for,  and  then  laughs  up  his  sleeve  at  the 
man’s  ignorance  of  real  painting. 

But,  as  I  say,  I  did  not  understand  this  fact, 
and  trampled  on  that  poor  artist’s  feelings  un- 


Squeezed  a  little  out  of  every  tube,  and  used 
the  mixture  to  paint  with. 


mercifully,  telling  him  that  he’d  have  to  put 
life  into  my  sketches  or  I’d  put  death  into  him. 
Two  days  later  the  boss  brought  me  the  new 
design.  It  was  a  nightmare  of  clashing  colors. 
“What  the  devil  do  you  call  this?”  I  asked, 
looking  at  it  in  bewilderment. 

“That’s  what  you  asked  for,”  the  boss  an¬ 
swered.  “  You  told  the  artist  you  wanted  lively 
colors,  and  there  you  are.  I  hope  you’re  satis¬ 
fied.  He’s  squeezed  a  little  out  of  every  tube 
of  color  he  had  and  used  the  mixture  to  paint 
with.  Foxy  stuff,  eh?” 

I  fumed  and  fussed  around  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  but  then,  realizing  that  I  had  promised 
the  sketch  for  that  day,  I  decided  to  take  it  to 
my  customer,  and  then  plead  with  him  for  a 
chance  to  make  up  a  third  design.  I  came  into 
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my  man’s  office,  opened  my  package,  took  out 
the  sketch,  and,  without  a  word,  stood  it  on  his 
desk.  Then  I  looked  away,  for  I  didn’t  want 
to  see  the  expression  on  his  face.  A  long  mo¬ 
ment  passed.  Suddenly  I  felt  a  hearty  slap  on 
my  back  that  almost  broke  me  in  two. 

“Now,  you’re  talking,”  my  man  was  saying, 
enthusiastically.  “There’s  just  the  thing  I 
wanted.  Why  didn’t  you  show  me  this  first? 
Why,  that  sketch,”  he  dashed  on,  “  is  the  finest 
example  of  real  German  poster  work  I’ve  ever 


of  the  idea.  He  hesitated  and  inquired  whether 
it  would  be  much  trouble.  I  told  him  it  would 
not  be  if  we  got  the  business,  on  hearing  which 
he  told  me  to  go  right  ahead,  for  he  felt  sure 
I  would  get  the  order.  He  gave  me  a  week  to 
finish  a  sketch.  In  two  days  I  had  a  lead- 
pencil  drawing  in  his  office,  and  the  amount  of 
praise  he  showered  on  me  for  getting  it  there 
so  quick  was  very  soothing. 

The  pencil  sketch  was  perfect,  and  I  took  it 
back  to  be  colored  up  for  a  final  O.  K.  The 


seen.  A  past-master  must  have  worked  on  it, 
for  the  color  combination  is  wonderful.” 

Selling  that  job  was  a  walk-over,  and  the  box 
of  cigars  I  bought  the  artist  made  everything 
all  right,  but  you  can  just  bet  that  I  handled 
artists  with  kid  gloves  ever  after. 

And  now  to  the  tale  of  the  ideal  customer  — 
as  I  met  him.  Other  men  I  have  dealt  with 
have  embodied  in  their  make-up  some  of  the 
cardinal  virtues,  but  each  had  a  few  negative 
qualities  that  brought  down  their  average.  This 
buyer,  however,  was  ideal.  From  the  very 
start,  when  he  wrote  in  and  asked  me  to  call  — 
not  at  nine  some  morning  or  five  some  after¬ 
noon,  but  “at  my  earliest  convenience”  —  to 
the  time  he  handed  me  an  order,  he  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  When  I  called,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  letter,  and  he  had  explained  what 
he  wanted,  I  suggested  that  we  get  up  a  sketch 


colored  sketch  also  went  through  without  a 
change.  Then  my  man  asked  for  a  price. 
“  Here’s  where  I’m  due  for  a  jolt,”  I  said  to 
myself,  on  the  way  to  his  office  the  next  day. 
“Things  are  going  too  smoothly  to  last.” 

I  handed  my  man  the  estimate  and  held  my 
breath  as  he  read  it.  He  finished  the  letter, 
then,  looking  up,  he  said:  “That  price  is  pretty 
reasonable  for  the  class  of  work  I  know  you 
people  do.  I  can’t  understand  how  you  keep 
up  your  standard  and  still  quote  such  moderate 
prices” — after  which  bouquet  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  out  an  order  for  the  exact  price  we 
quoted. 

I  went  back  to  the  office  in  a  trance.  “  Oh ! 
that  they  all  came  as  easy  as  this,”  I  kept  say¬ 
ing  over  and  over  as  I  walked  along. 

I  handed  the  order  to  the  entry-clerk  and 
brought  the  sketch  into  the  art  department, 
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after  which,  considering  I  had  done  a  day’s 
work,  I  went  home. 

When  I  came  in  the  next  morning,  I  found 
that  the  order  had  been  placed  on  my  desk 
again.  Lying  across  it  was  a  yellow  sheet  of 
paper.  I  picked  the  slip  up  and  let  my  eyes 
rest  on  the  message  it  bore.  The  words  read: 
“We  are  unable  to  obtain  any  credit  rating  on 
this  concern.  The  people  who  sell  them  mer¬ 
chandise  tell  us  that  they  do  so  on  a  strictly 
cash-in-advance  basis.  If  you  can  get  fifty  per 
cent  of  this  order  in  advance,  we  will  go  ahead. 
If  not,  we  will  have  to  turn  the  order  down  as 
a  bad  credit  risk.” 

I  went  to  my  customer  and  put  the  proposi¬ 
tion  up  to  him.  But  now  he  was  no  longer  ideal. 
He  raved  and  ranted  at  our  unbusinesslike 


methods,  refused  pointblank  to  pay  anything 
in  advance,  and  finally  ended  up  by  canceling 
the  order  and  showing  me  the  door.  Two 
weeks  later  we  learned  that  he  had  gone  into 
bankruptcy. 

After  that,  I  always  had  my  suspicions  of  a 
man  who  was  too  easily  pleased  or  who  gave 
out  orders  too  freely.  But  I  did  not  let  the 
matter  go  at  that.  Ever  afterward,  I  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  consult  those  two  reliable 
fortune-tellers,  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  before  I 
even  called  on  a  prospect.  As  for  the  boss, 
after  that,  if  a  request  for  a  sketch  was  put 
into  the  art  department,  he  refused  to  let  the 
artist  even  read  it,  unless  the  rating  was  marked 
in  the  upper  corner  and  he  knew  that  the  ac¬ 
count  was  a  good  credit  risk. 


OF  WHAT  VALUE  ARE  PRIVATE  PRESSES? 

By  STEPHEN  H.  HORGAN 


THE  Inland  Printer  for  January  of 
this  year,  page  488,  told  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Doves  Press,  London,  and 
reproduced  two  pages  of  the  beautiful 
“  swan  song  ”  of  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson,  its 
founder.  In  the  same  issue  it  referred  to 
Bruce  Rogers,  formerly  of  the  Riverside  Press, 
becoming  associated  with  Emery  Walker  in  the 
printery  which  William  Morris  made  famous 
as  the  Kelmscott  Press.  As  the  Kelmscott 
Press  was  across  the  street  from  the  Doves 
Press,  it  was  added  that  Mr.  Rogers  would 
have  at  his  command  the  Doves  Press  type. 

Mr.  Rogers  denied  this  last  statement.  Then 
speculation  started  as  to  what  would  become 
of  the  beautiful  Doves  Press  type.  A  rumor 
started  that  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  had  thrown 
it  all  into  the  Thames.  The  question  as  to  the 
future  use  of  this  type  was  taken  up  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  supplement  of  The  London  Times,  and 
this  started  a  merry  war,  with  the  discussion 
turning  to  the  question :  “  Of  what  value  are 
private  presses,  anyway?” 

The  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Sta¬ 
tioner  had  pointed  out  that  it  was  ridiculous 
to  expect  this  sort  of  fine  art  typography  to 
have  any  real  influence  on  printing  or  book 


production  in  general,  seeing  that  the  private 
presses  turned  out,  as  a  rule,  only  unreadable 
books  in  limited  editions  at  extravagant  prices; 
books,  in  fact,  that  were  bought  only  to  look 
at  and  not  to  read. 

Gerard  T.  Meynell  came  on  to  the  firing- 
line  with  the  following:  “  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  what  Emery  Walker  thinks  should 
be  done  with  the  Doves  Press  punches  and  mat¬ 
rices.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  the  owners  of 
private  presses  is  interesting  and  peculiar.  Mor¬ 
ris  himself  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life 
in  turning  out  things  that  nobody  but  the  rich 
could  ever  attain  to,  and  the  principle  is  carried 
on  today  by  the  whole  Arts  and  Crafts  move¬ 
ment.  The  small  editions  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press  were  bought  almost  entirely  by  collectors 
and  speculators,  and  I  wonder  how  many  of  its 
books,  or  any  other  private-press  books,  have 
ever  been  opened.  What  are  these  books  for 
if  they  are  not  to  be  read  and  constantly  looked 
at?  Why  are  they  done  at  all?”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Doves  Press  punches  should  be 
handed  over  to  typefounders  and  the  type  put 
on  the  market. 

Emery  Walker  then  turned  on  his  guns  with: 
“  This  Doves  type  should  neither  be  locked  up 
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nor  destroyed.  But  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  best  method  of  using  it  and  similar  fonts 
of  private  presses.  Although  the  dominant 
factor  of  a  fine  book,  the  type  is  only  one  of 
the  elements,  the  others  being  of  nearly  equal 
importance.  They  are,  first,  the  architecture 
of  the  book  —  that  is,  the  relation  of  the  size 
of  the  type  to  that  of  the  printed  page  and  that 
to  the  size  of  the  paper  page,  and,  again,  the 
relation  of  the  pages  to  each  other  with  regard 
to  margins;  secondly,  the  materials,  paper  and 
ink.  So  much  for  the  material  side  of  the  pro¬ 
duction.  But  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  for  the 
craftsman  who,  from  that  impulse  from  within 
which  spurs  all  artists  without  thought  of  profit, 
desires  to  print  as  beautifully  as  may  be  some 
masterpiece  of  literature?” 

C.  H.  St.  John  Hornby,  of  the  Ashendene 
Press,  Chelsea,  came  to  the  front  and  said,  in 
part:  “The  fact  is,  the  Kelmscott,  the  Doves 
and  my  own  press  came  into  existence  prima¬ 
rily  for  the  joy  of  turning  out  what  we  thought 
to  be,  in  their  very  different  ways,  fine  books, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  private  profit.  Our 
secondary  object  was  to  show  how  fine  books 
might  be  produced.  To  provide  models,  so  to 
speak,  of  excellence  in  the  setting  of  type,  the 
arrangement  of  the  page,  presswork,  the  use 
of  good  paper,  color,  decoration,  illustration 
and  the  like.  We  worked  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hand-press,  and  neither  our  printing  nor 
publishing  arrangements  provided  for  large 
editions.  Although  I  have  not  charged  my 
press  with  anything  but  the  bare  cost  of  labor, 
materials  and  illustrations,  I  have  made  a  loss 
upon  my  books,  notwithstanding  their  some¬ 
what  high  price.  William  Morris,  being  a 
great  designer  himself,  designed  all  the  types 
used  by  the  Kelmscott  Press,  and  all,  or  prac¬ 
tically  all,  the  decorative  initials  and  borders. 
His  work  was  essentially  original.  Mr.  Cob- 
den-Sanderson,  Emery  Walker  and  myself,  not 
being  designers,  modeled  our  types  closely 
upon  Italian  originals.” 

F.  Sidgwick,  a  London  publisher,  got  into 
the  trenches  and  fired  these  shots:  “What  we 
want  is  that  a  beautiful  font  of  type  should 
not  disappear  in  a  museum.  [Mr.  Sidgwick 
is  evidently  referring  to  the  fact  that  William 
Morris  left  all  of  his  type,  borders  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  custody  of  the  British  Museum.] 


I  demand  that  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  pur¬ 
chase,  if  not  the  punches  and  matrices,  the 
copyright  of  the  design  and  license  its  use  to 
any  printer  who  wants  to  use  them.” 

Mr.  Meynell  countercharged  with :  “  When 
Emery  Walker  says:  ‘Some  people  seem  to 
think  it  is  quite  a  simple  thing  to  copy  an  old 
type,’  I  must,  of  course,  presume  he  includes 
me  in  the  ‘some  people.’  It  is  just  the  very 
point  that  makes  the  destroying  or  locking-up 
of  beautiful  type  such  a  mean  and  criminal 
thing.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  possible 
to  produce  a  beautiful  font  of  type.  If  it 
were  easy,  I  should  not  be  appealing  to  Emery 
Walker  or  the  owners  of  private  presses;  we 
should  be  getting  beautiful  types  all  the  time 
from  the  regular  typefounders,  which  most 
certainly  we  are  not.” 

Charles  T.  Jacobi,  of  the  Chiswick  Press, 
tried  to  bring  about  peace  among  the  combat¬ 
ants  by  saying:  “I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
respective  standards  of  work  of  both  the 
Kelmscott  and  the  Doves  Presses  have  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  production  of  the  general 
run  of  book-printing  in  recent  years.  Perhaps 
the  work  of  William  Morris  has  left  as  great, 
or  even  a  greater  mark,  as  that  made  by 
Charles  Whittingham,  of  the  Chiswick  Press, 
in  early  Victorian  times,  when  he  revived  the 
use  of  the  old-faced  types  cut  by  William  Cas- 
lon  in  the  eighteenth  century.” 

And  now  comes  the  sequel  to  the  story,  an 
obituary  of  the  Doves  Press  type,  in  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  wrote  to  Emery 
Walker,  and  which  was  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  London  Times: 

“  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  wonders  whether, 
having  given  and  received  signs  in  interchange 
with  Mr.  Emery  Walker  of  an  amicable  dispo¬ 
sition,  it  would  be  possible,  now  that  the  Doves 
Press  is  closed,  to  close  also  the  breach  caused 
by  it  and  by  their  own  relations,  misunderstood 
no  doubt,  both  to  it  and  one  another?  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson  would  wish  Mr.  Emery 
Walker  to  know  whatever  would  be  the  issue  of 
the  present  proposal  —  that  the  Doves  Press 
fount  of  type,  punches  and  matrices  have  now 
actually  been  ‘  devoted  ’  to  the  bed  of  the  River 
Thames,  and  are  now  irrecoverably  beyond  the 
reach  either  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  or  of 
Mr.  Emery  Walker.” 
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A  FEW  SHORTCUTS  IN  PRINTING  ESTIMATING 

By  MARTIN  HEIR 


THE  printing  salesman  as  well  as  the 
printing  estimator  now  and  then  is 
confronted  with  the  question:  “  How 
much  space  will  this  copy  fill  in  type  ?  ” 
or,  “  How  much  copy  is  required  to  fill  such  and 
such  a  space?”  Sometimes  it  a  bunch  of  type¬ 
written  sheets  that  must  be  estimated;  at  other 
times  it  is  a  space  of  given  dimensions  requiring 
a  definite  number  of  ems  of  type  or  a  definite 
number  of  typewriter  spaces.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  consequence  that  the  one  concerned 
be  prepared  to  meet  such  an  emergency,  for  it 
would  be  a  poor  salesman  as  well  as  a  foolish 
one  that  would  even  hint  at  inability  to  meet 
his  customer’s  demand  in  this  respect. 

To  solve  this  problem,  I  will  endeavor  to 
illustrate  a  method  both  quick  and  simple  and 
accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Suppose  the  salesman  is  handed  a  dozen 
sheets  of  typewritten  copy  in  single  spacing,  all 
of  which  has  been  typed  on  one  of  the  standard 
typewriters  using  space  units  measuring  7%) 
points  to  the  letter  and  space,  and  is  asked  how 
much  it  will  fill  in  ten-point  old  style,  how  is 
he  to  ascertain  the  correct  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion?  It  is  a  simple  matter. 

First,  one  must  find  the  number  of  pica  ems 
in  the  longest  line,  or,  if  the  copy  is  unevenly 
spaced,  in  any  line  a  little  longer  than  the  aver¬ 
age;  then  the  average  number  of  lines  on  the 
sheets,  multiplying  the  combined  number  of 
lines  by  the  number  of  pica  ems  in  each  line. 
The  total  number  of  pica  ems  thus  obtained  is 
then  multiplied  by  .79,  which  is  the  coefficient 
determining  the  actual  number  of  ten-point  ems 
in  a  page  of  typewritten  copy  when  its  content 
in  pica  ems  is  known.  The  coefficients  for  the 
other  two  type  sizes  most  commonly  used  is  as 
follows:  For  eight-point,  .86;  for  six-point, 
.88. 

These  coefficients  represent  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  a  standard  typewriter  space  of  75/io  points 
and  an  em  of  foundry  or  machine  type  of  the 
faces  commonly  used  in  book,  catalogue  and 
circular  work,  and  will  give  nearly  correct  re¬ 
sults.  If,  however,  extra  wide  or  extra  lean 


type  is  desired,  the  correct  coefficient  can  be 
obtained  by  comparing  the  widths  of  the  lower¬ 
case  alphabets  of  the  type-faces  in  question  as 
given  in  the  typefounders’  or  machine  cata¬ 
logues.  As  the  proportional  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  type-face  desired,  so  will 
be  the  proportional  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
coefficient.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wider  the  type¬ 
face  the  more  space  in  type  ems  will  be  required, 
and  the  higher  the  coefficient  must  be. 

For  typewriters  with  six-point  spaces,  use  the 
following  coefficients:  For  ten-point,  .81;  for 
eight-point,  .89;  for  six-point,  .91. 

To  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  this  point:  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  words,  “  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted,”  fills  31  type¬ 
written  lines,  of  which  the  longest  is  40  pica 
ems,  or  1,091  six-point  ems,  because  31  X  40  X 
.88  =  1,091.  Set  in  six-point  Roman  No.  596,, 
of  which  the  lower-case  alphabet  measures  15% 
ems,  the  composition  fills  21  lines  of  52  ems 
each,  or  1,092  ems.  A  page  from  one  of  the 
popular  novels  of  the  year  fills  24  typewritten 
lines,  of  which  the  longest  is  41  pica  ems,  or 
41  X  24  X  .79  ==  777  ten-point  ems.  The  type 
page,  solid,  measures  27  by  20  picas,  or  778 
ten-point  ems. 

The  third  paragraph  of  page  641  of  The 
Inland  Printer  for  February  fills  12  type¬ 
written  lines,  of  which  the  longest  is  40  picas. 
According  to  these  figures,  and  the  coefficients 
as  given  above,  the  paragraph  contains  12  X  40 
X  .86  =  413  eight-point  ems.  Measured  solid, 
the  paragraph  contains  414  eight-point  ems. 

In  all  cases  the  result  obtained  represents  so 
many  ems  of  solid  composition,  according  to 
the  coefficient  used.  If  leaded  composition  is 
desired,  the  space  required  by  the  leads  must 
be  added. 

From  the  tests  cited,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  this  method  will  prove  as  accurate  as  the 
most  elaborate  system  of  space  counting  now 
known  to  the  printers  of  the  country,  and  far 
more  quick  and  businesslike  for  the  printing 
salesman  or  printing  estimator  to  fall  back 
upon  when  pressed  for  time. 
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Let  us  now  take  up  the  problem  of  the  type¬ 
written  sheets  mentioned  above,  and  see  what 
the  copy  will  fill  in  actual  type.  For  the  sake 
of  argument  let  us  suppose  that  the  typist  had 
been  careful  enough  to  average,  say,  50  lines 
to  the  sheet,  and  that  the  longest  line  measured 
40  pica  ems.  By  the  use  of  the  ten-point  coeffi¬ 
cient  as  given  above,  the  problem  would  be 
solved  thus:  50  X  40  X  .79  X  12  =  18,960 
ten-point  ems. 

These  18,960  ems  are  to  be  made  up  into  a 
booklet  of  1 6  pages  6X9  inches,  the  first  two 
pages  to  be  devoted  to  title  and  display  an¬ 
nouncement.  How  is  the  salesman  or  estimator 
to  know  that  the  type-matter  in  question  will  fill 
the  space?  Again  by  the  use  of  coefficients, 
this  time  representing  the  number  of  times  the 
em  of  the  smaller  type-body  is  contained  in  the 
pica  em.  Obviously,  the  number  of  ems  in  a 
type-page  of  a  certain  size  is  found  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  number  of  pica  ems  it  contains  by 
the  number  of  times  the  em  of  the  type-body  in 
question  is  contained  in  the  pica  em. 

By  reducing  the  different  type  squares  or  ems 
to  their  smallest  possible  unit,  the  square  point, 
the  following  coefficients  for  the  three  most 
common  type-bodies  have  been  established: 
For  six-point,  4;  for  eight-point,  2.25  ;  for  ten- 
point,  1.44. 

If  you  want  to  try  it  for  yourself,  here  is  the 
formula  for  six-point,  stated  as  an  algebraic 
equation : 

1 2  X  1 2 
6X6  4 

But  it  is  not  necessary.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
a  case  of  type  knows  that  four  six-point  ems 
occupy  the  space  of  one  twelve-point  em. 

Therefore,  to  find  the  number  of  ems  of  ten- 
point  old  style  that  will  fill  fourteen  type-pages 
4  by  7  inches,  or  42  by  24  pica  ems,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  multiply  42  X  24  X  14  X  1.44, 
which  equals  20,321  ems.  As  the  copy  required 
room  for  18,960  ems,  there  is  room  to  spare. 

In  this  connection  it  can  be  stated  that  by  the 
use  of  this  method  nearly  any  amount  of  type- 
matter  can  be  figured  “  in  the  head,”  because 
the  coefficients  are  very  easily  handled.  Four 
times  the  number  of  pica  ems  in  the  composition 
give  the  number  of  six-point  ems;  two  and  a 
quarter  times  the  number  of  pica  ems  will  give 


the  number  of  eight-point  ems;  and  for  ten- 
point,  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  correct 
enough  to  multiply  the  number  of  pica  ems  by 
one  and  one-half  and  deduct  forty  ems  for  each 
thousand,  or  one  thousand  ems  for  each  twenty- 
five  thousand  ems  in  the  composition. 

To  fit  the  copy  to  the  space  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  reverse  the  process  — that  is,  to  first 
find  the  number  of  ems  in  the  space  required  to 
be  filled  and  then  the  number  of  lines  or  type¬ 
writer  spaces.  This  is  done  by  dividing  the 
number  of  ems  by  the  typewriter  coefficient  for 
the  type  size  desired. 

Example:  Copy  is  required  for  4J2  inches 
of  one  of  the  eight-point  pages  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  How  many  pica  ems  of  typewritten 
copy  must  be  furnished?  Solution:  First  find 
the  number  of  eight-point  ems  required  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  area  of  the  space  required  in  pica 
ems.  Then  divide  the  result  obtained  by  the 
typewriter  coefficient  for  eight-point  (.86)  and 
the  problem  is  solved  thus: 

27  X  20  X  2.25 


That  is,  to  fill  a  space  in  the  full  width  columns 
of  The  Inland  Printer  four  and  one-half 
inches  deep  with  eight-point  composition,  1,413 
pica  ems  of  typewritten  copy  is  required,  or  36 
lines,  of  which  the  longest  must  be  40  picas,  or 
2,33 1  typewriter  spaces.  As  stated  above,  this 
is  for  solid  composition.  As  the  eight-point 
matter  is  leaded  with  two-point  leads,  27  lines, 
1,059  P^ca  ems>  °f  copy  would  fill  the  space. 

Let  us  return  to  the  original  question.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  salesman’s  customer  mentioned  above 
desires  his  composition  done  on  the  linotype, 
so  he  can  keep  the  metal  for  future  use,  how  is 
the  salesman  to  find  what  to  charge  him  for 
the  metal?  Just  by  multiplying  the  combined 
number  of  inches  of  composition  by  the  width 
of  the  lines  in  pica  ems  and  dividing  by  22,  thus : 
(14  X  7)  X  24 
-  =  107  pounds. 

22 

This  represents  solid  linotype  composition  and 
is  accurate  enough  to  satisfy  both  seller  and 
buyer.  If  the  composition  is  leaded  with  two- 
point  leads,  deduct  one  pound  in  each  twenty- 
five.  The  charge  to  the  customer  will  then  be 
the  price  agreed  on  per  pound,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  pounds. 
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A  PROOFREADER’S  TROUBLES 

By  HENRY  GRAY 


SOME  writer,  perhaps  F.  Horace  Teall, 
has  said  that  proofreaders  are  born, 
not  made  — and  the  remark  is  a  true 
one.  As  Shakespeare  would  say,  “  Some 
are  born  proofreaders,  some  achieve  proofread¬ 
ing,  and  some  have  it  thrust  upon  them,”  but 
those  in  the  first  class  are  preeminently  the  best. 
Their  “eagle  eyes”  seem  to  notice  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  and  misstatements  before  their  minds 
have  really  had  time  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  while  authors  and  editors  may 
claim  that  proofreading,  as  a  trade  or  business, 
is  purely  or  nearly  all  mechanical  work  that  is 
done  by  force  of  habit,  they  think  otherwise 
when  their  attention  is  called  to  a  more  or  less 
serious  mistake  that  appears  in  the  original  man¬ 
uscript. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  book  was  published  in 
which  the  very  first  word  was  spelled  wrong 
and  that  word  happened  to  be  “Woman,” 
which  was  printed  with  two  “W’s,”  a  fancy 
initial  being  used  in  addition  to  the  usual  capi¬ 
tal  “W”  of  the  font  employed.  How  could 
an  oversight  of  this  kind  occur?  The  composi¬ 
tor  is  to  blame  in  the  first  place,  whether  he 
set  up  the  two  “W’s”  at  the  same  time  or 
added  the  fancy  initial  later  and  did  not  drop 
the  other  “W”  when  making  the  change. 

But  where  was  the  proofreader  in  the  above 
instance,  as  he  or  she  should  have  caught  the 
mistake  when  marking  the  foundry  proof 
“  O.  K,”  if  printed  from  plates,  or  when  look¬ 
ing  over  a  press-proof,  if  printed  from  type? 
If  there  was  a  proofreader  in  that  printing 
establishment,  something  unusual  must  have 
diverted  his  or  her  attention  from  the  proof, 
but  if  the  page  was  printed  from  type  it  is 
possible  the  compositor  was  obliged  to  add  the 
fancy  letter  when  the  form  was  on  the  press 
and  do  the  proofreading  at  the  same  time.  This 
would  account,  no  doubt,  for  the  blunder  get¬ 
ting  into  print.  It  is  not  a  wise  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  allow  compositors  to  “O.  K.”  their 
own  proofs,  even  if  they  are  competent  proof¬ 
readers,  as  this  procedure  makes  them  shoulder 
all  the  responsibility. 


Human  nature  is  indulgent  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  any  person  will  make  mistakes 
intentionally  or  fail  to  stop  them  should  the 
opportunity  present  itself.  Yet,  in  setting  type, 
a  proofreader  can  not  escape  the  feeling  that 
a  compositor  sometimes  spells  words  incor¬ 
rectly  on  purpose  and  deliberately  does  not 
“  follow  copy,”  just  to  have  the  morbid  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  some  inaccuracy  slip  through  the 
proofreader’s  hands.  A  proofreader’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  therefore  no  sinecure,  and  he  or  she  who 
does  that  kind  of  work  for  a  living  must  never 
take  anything  for  granted.  Eternal  vigilance 
and  dependence  on  yourself  are  the  stepping- 
stones  to  success  if  you  would  reach  that  desir¬ 
able  goal. 

Where  speed  is  an  important  factor  in  pub¬ 
lishing,  as  in  daily  newspapers,  it  is  easy  for 
mistakes  to  crop  out  here  and  there,  and  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  them  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public;  but  if  linotype  operators  are  fur¬ 
nished  good  copy  and  have  a  light  place  to  work 
in,  they  can  turn  out  clean  proofs. 

In  printing  a  bill  of  fare,  a  proofreader 
knew  nothing  about  the  job  and  saw  neither 
“copy”  nor  proof  until  a  press-proof  was 
brought  in  for  his  “O.  K.”  Naturally,  he  had 
to  be  careful,  but  the  job  was  marked  “  special 
rush”  and  he  had  to  read  the  proof  quickly 
so  as  not  to  hold  up  the  press.  The  compositor 
evidently  had  made  his  own  corrections  before 
sending  the  form  to  press,  but  slipped  up  on 
one  article  of  diet  in  an  otherwise  perfect  menu, 
and  that  was  “  lamp  chops  ”  instead  of  “  lamb 
chops.”  It  was  a  funny  mistake  to  make,  and 
if  the  proofreader  had  not  taken  time  to  read 
that  bill  of  fare  word  for  word,  the  laugh 
would  have  been  on  him  —  likewise  on  the  res¬ 
taurant,  if  called  upon  to  supply  a  meal  of 
“lamp  chops”  or  possibly  “lamp  chimneys” 
by  some  facetious,  hungry  mortal. 

Another  very  annoying  thing  that  bothers  a 
proofreader  is  to  have  a  compositor  make  a 
mistake  instead  of  rectifying  one  as  marked  on 
the  proof.  This  may  happen  any  time  in  job- 
work  if  the  type  drops  down  at  the  end  of  a 
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line,  or  when  the  compositor  accidentally 
changes  the  right  word  but  in  the  wrong  line 
in  the  galley.  If  the  former,  a  conscientious 
compositor  will  call  attention  to  such  a  disaster, 
but  it  is  up  to  the  proofreader  to  watch  out 
that  no  alterations  have  been  made  either  above 
or  below  the  correction  marked  on  the  proof. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
misprints  to  read  one  or  more  lines  above  and 
below  the  place  corrected  and  this  all  requires 
time,  of  which  some  proofreaders  do  not  get 
enough  and  consequently  are  unable  to  do  their 
best  work. 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  advisable  for  a 
proofreader  to  go  over  the  proof  and  mark 
typographical  errors  before  the  manuscript  is 
read  to  him.  This  enables  him  to  concentrate 
his  mind  on  the  subject  being  read,  although 
a  first-class  proofreader  will  possess  sufficient 
talent  to  be  able  to  read  non-technical  matter 
without  employing  a  copy-holder,  as  the  latter 
may  not  read  copy  absolutely  correct  at  all 
times.  A  compositor  has  been  known  to  set  up 
a  wrong  word,  which  the  copy-holder  read  to 
the  proofreader  instead  of  following  copy,  thus 
making  it  next  to  impossible  for  any  proof¬ 
reader  to  catch  the  mistake  unless  he  or  she 
carried  the  sense  of  the  text  in  their  mind.  Of 
course,  should  an  author  see  a  revised  proof 
and  skip  an  error  of  this  sort,  the  responsibility 
borne  by  the  proofreader  would  be  lessened 
somewhat,  if  the  mistake  were  published,  by 
reason  of  the  author’s  “  O.  K.” 

It  is  not  often  that  an  illustration  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  text,  but  an  example  of  this  char¬ 
acter  happened  recently,  and  it  would  be  highly 
interesting  to  know  just  how  such  a  discrepancy 
was  not  noticed  in  time.  The  illustration  re¬ 


ferred  to  showed  a  lady  with  her  elbows  on 
her  knees  and  her  chin  resting  on  her  hands, 
while  you  read  “her  chin  burrowed  deep  into 
his  hands.”  “His  hands”  should  have  been 
printed  “  her  hands,”  but  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  offending  word  getting  into  print?  Was 
it  in  the  original  manuscript  where  the  mistake 
started?  Or  did  the  compositor  take  the  un¬ 
usual  liberty  to  make  “his”  out  of  “her?” 

If  the  manuscript  in  question  were  typewrit¬ 
ten,  it  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
figure  out  that  the  error  could  not  possibly 
originate  there,  and  this  source  eliminated,  it 
would  next  be  “up  to”  the  compositor.  But 
where  was  the  proofreader,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  infallible?  No  doubt  he  was  on  his 
vacation  and  the  word  changed  after  he  had 
“  O.  K.’d”  the  first  proof  or  revise,  but  he 
did  not  see  a  press-proof.  Were  all  the  facts 
known,  the  inconsistency  between  the  illustra¬ 
tion  and  the  reading-matter  might  easily  be 
accounted  for,  and  yet,  would  it  not  be  safe  to 
bet  that  a  born  proofreader  would  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  permitted  a  blunder  of 
this  kind  to  pass  uncorrected  on  the  first  proof, 
if  that  is  where  the  trouble  began?  How 
about  it? 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  proofreader  in  a  printing  establishment 
doing  miscellaneous  work,  and,  while  his  or  her 
lot  is  not  a  particularly  happy  one,  there  is  this 
satisfaction  about  a  proofreader’s  job  —  no 
lives  are  lost  even  if  some  bad  mistakes  are 
published  and  a  pecuniary  loss  incurred  thereby. 
But,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  born 
proofreader  who  keeps  these  mistakes  down  to 
a  minimum  and  does  not  allow  the  same  mis¬ 
take  to  happen  a  second  time. 


MIND  is  the  great  lever  of 
all  things;  human  thought 
is  the  process  by  which  human 
ends  are  alternately  answered. 
Daniel  Webster. 


A  Creative  Service 

The  making  of  plates  is  not  the  only  vocation  of  The  Art  Engraving  and  Colortype 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Long  before  an  engraving  can  be  produced  comes  the 
idea,  or  the  plan,  of  which  the  engraving  is  only  a  part.  The  company  is  equipped  to 
originate  advertising  material,  especially  that  in  which  the  matter  of  design  is  important. 


A  Gratifying  Result 

The  reproductions  on  these  facing  pages  were  used  in  a  Holiday  Greeting  issued  by  The 
Standard  Parts  Company.  The  work  was  designed  entirely  by,  and  the  plates,  repre¬ 
senting  direct  processwork  for  three  printings,  are  the  product  of  The  Art  Engraving 
and  Colortype  Company,  of  Cleveland.  Printed  by  The  Cleveland  Printing  Company. 
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subject  —  the  relation  of  the  seller  of  printing  to 
the  buyer  —  that  has  been  discussed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  printing  circles,  and  should  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  proprietor  of  a  printing-plant  and 
every  salesman.  Having  all  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  production  of  advertising  matter, 
printers  should  have  more  to  do  with  the  planning 
and  designing  of  that  matter.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  various  processes  of  printing,  and  of  the 
cost  of  producing  printing,  enables  printers  to  ren¬ 
der  valuable  service  and  makes  them  the  logical 
source  to  which  advertisers  should  go  for  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  proposed  campaigns.  Many 
printing  establishments  have  found  it  profitable  to 
maintain  departments  for  planning,  writing  and 
laying  out  material  for  advertisers,  and,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  many  others  would  find  it  advantageous  to 
do  likewise.  To  follow  up  the  article  referred  to, 
the  first  article  in  our  October  issue  will  deal  with 
the  starting  and  developing  of  a  productive  adver¬ 
tising  service  in  connection  with  the  printing-office. 
We  commend  these  articles  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  the  suggestions  contained  therein  will 
prove  helpful  and,  if  put  in  practice,  profitable. 


of  the  employing  printers  —  the  United  Typoth- 
etae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America  —  and  to  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  that  organization.  We 
also  call  attention  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of  Electrotypers  of 
America,  which  will  be  held  at  Detroit  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  Chicago  convention.  We  urge 
a  careful  reading  and  consideration  of  the  matters 
set  forth,  and  also  attendance  at  these  gatherings. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  tell  just 
what  will  confront  the  industry  before  the  present 
international  crisis  is  passed.  It  can  well  be  said, 
however,  that  a  complete  readjustment  in  methods 
of  living  and  of  carrying  on  business  will  be 
brought  about,  and  this  will  bring  greater  demands 
on  the  printing  industry.  It  behooves  every  em¬ 
ploying  printer,  as  well  as  those  in  the  allied  trades, 
to  prepare  to  meet  these  changing  conditions,  and 
no  better  opportunity  could  be  presented  for  start¬ 
ing  this  preparation  than  attendance  at  these  con¬ 
ventions,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  are  to  be  purely  business  gatherings. 


Help  Win  the  War.’ 


Believing  in  the  spirit  of  organization,  and 
that  thereby  and  in  no  other  way  can  existing  evils 
be  overcome  and  the  printing  industry  attain  the 
high  position  among  the  other  industries  of  the 
country  that  its  importance  demands  it  should 
occupy,  The  Inland  Printer  heartily  endorses 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  various  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  allied  trades,  and  urges  the  support 
of  every  member  of  the  industry  toward  that  work. 
It  may  be  true  that  each  one  is  capable  of  fighting 
his  own  battles,  but  through  cooperation  with 
others  those  battles  are  made  far  easier,  and  the 
work  is  made  far  more  remunerative.  By  work¬ 
ing  together  for  the  advancement  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  each  individual  is  certain  to  be  bene¬ 
fited.  The  benefits  derived,  however,  are  only  in 
proportion  to  the  efforts  put  forth.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  we  devote  considerable  space  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  to  setting  forth  the  plans  for  the  coming  con- 


At  no  time  in  history  have  the  members  of  the 
printing  industry  been  known  to  show  a  yellow 
streak  when  their  country  has  been  confronted 
with  a  crisis,  no  matter  how  great,  and  the  present 
crisis  has  in  no  way  found  them  lacking.  When 
the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  first  flashed 
across  the  continent,  printers  immediately  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  were  among  the  first  to  start 
doing  “  their  bit.”  The  work  they  have  done  has 
been  effective  to  the  highest  degree  and  has  accom¬ 
plished  much  toward  arousing  patriotism  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  urging  upon  the  general 
public  the  need  of  whole-hearted  support. 

Many  printers  and  allied  tradesmen  are  now 
at  the  front.  The  International  Typographical 
Union  has  already  paid  out  a  large  sum  to  the 
families  of  those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives. 
Employing  printers  were  among  the  first  to  assure 
those  of  their  employees  who  joined  the  colors  that 
their  positions  would  be  open  for  them  upon  their 
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return.  Thus,  and  in  numerous  other  ways,  has 
the  work  been  going  on,  and  that  even  more  will 
be  done  in  the  future  is  assured. 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  is  be¬ 
ing  brought  home  to  us  more  and  more  each  day. 
The  need  for  more  united  effort  grows  stronger 
with  the  passing  hours.  Those  whom  we  have 
placed  in'  authority  are  doing  their  utmost  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  country,  to  mobilize  all  our  resources  and 
so  coordinate  the  work  of  all  our  industries  that 
when  our  forces  are  in  action  at  the  front  there 
will  be  no  delay  or  hitch  of  any  kind  in  furbishing 
them  the  necessary  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  task  has  been  enormous. 
Undoubtedly  there  has  been  room  for  some  crit¬ 
icism —  but  in  times  like  the  present,  criticism 
should  give  place  to  cooperation,  and  cooperation 
will  be  needed  more  as  time  goes  on.  Requests  are 
going  out  from  the  different  bureaus  and  commis¬ 
sions  at  Washington  for  the  strict  observance  of 
various  regulations,  all  of  which  are  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war. 
Rules  are  not  being  laid  down  —  requests  and 
suggestions  are  being  made.  Nevertheless,  they 
should  be  considered  obligatory.  Conservation  of 
food,  fuel,  power,  transportation,  metals,  and  all 
raw  materials,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
members  of  the  printing  and  allied  industries  can 
do  a  great  amount  of  good  in  urging  the  necessity 
of  strict  attention  to  these  matters. 


Reports  of  I.  T.  U.  Officers  Show  Encouraging  Progress. 

A  review  of  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  submitted  at 
the  convention  at  Colorado  Springs  and  published 
in  the  August  issue  of  The  Typographical  Journal, 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  work  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  also  shows  the  encouraging  condition 
of  the  industry  during  the  past  year. 

President  Marsden  G.  Scott  opened  his  report 
by  stating  that  “  in  no  period  of  its  history  has  the 
International  Typographical  Union  made  greater 
progress  than  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
on  May  31,  1917.”  Comparing  the  earnings  of 
members,  the  report  shows  a  total  of  $66,652,431 
for  the  year,  an  increase  of  $3,940,626  over  the 
preceding  year.  This  increase  was  $2,384,106  in 
excess  of  the  gain  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 
1916.  The  average  earnings  for  each  member  for 
the  past  year  show  an  increase  of  $45.25  over  the 
preceding  year.  During  the  past  nine  years  the 
average  earnings  for  each  member  have  increased 
from  $897  to  $1,086.43. 

Strike  expenses  of  the  organization  were  the 
lowest  of  the  past  sixteen  years,  showing  the  strong 


tendency  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  diffi¬ 
culties  arising.  The  officers  and  members  are  to 
be  especially  complimented  upon  their  firm  stand 
in  favor  of  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in  the  adjustment  of  all  disputes  with  employers 
and  in  the  readjustment  of  wage  scales.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  that  up  to  and  including  June  13  last, 
172  international  arbitration  agreements  extend¬ 
ing  from  1917  to  1922  have  been  issued;  140 
of  these  cover  composing-rooms,  and  32  mailing 
departments. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  for  extending  the 
education  of  apprentices,  thereby  assuring  a  still 
higher  type  of  workmen  for  the  future,  is  also 
highly  commendable  and  deserves  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  of  the  entire  industry. 

Summing  up  the  work  of  the  past  year,  Presi¬ 
dent  Scott  states :  “In  a  year  which  has  been 
crowded  with  events  by  far  too  grave  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here,  the  International  Union  has  made 
considerable  progress.  ...  By  authority  of  the 
Baltimore  convention,  the  arbitration  agreement 
between  this  union  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  has  been  renewed  for  five 
years.  By  authority  of  a  vote  of  the  membership, 
an  arbitration  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
between  this  union  and  the  Closed  Shop  Division 
of  the  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of 
America.  .  .  .  The  International  Union,  through 
the  Executive  Council,  has  purchased  $50,000  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  and  scores  of  our  subor¬ 
dinate  unions  also  have  subscribed  to  this  loan. 
Hundreds  of  our  members  are  serving  their  coun¬ 
try  with  the  allied  forces  in  Europe,  and  thousands 
of  others  will  follow  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
world’s  war  now  in  progress.  We  have  put  our 
house  in  order,  and  we  have  confidence  in  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  the  right  path.” 

Secretary-Treasurer  J.  W.  Hays,  in  a  neces¬ 
sarily  lengthy  report,  covered  the  financial  end  of 
the  organization’s  work.  This  shows,  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  manner,  the  commendable  work  being  done  for 
the  assistance  of  members  and  their  dependents. 
The  sum  of  $298,476.88  was  paid  in  mortuary  ben¬ 
efits,  making  a  total  of  $1,998,485.64  since  the 
establishment  of  the  fund  in  1892.  For  old-age 
pensions,  $351,505  has  been  paid  out,  while  $147,- 
817.69  has  been  transferred  to  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  home  at  Colorado  Springs. 

At  this  writing,  reports  of  the  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  not  at  hand,  though  they  will  be  before 
this  issue  is  closed.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
work  accomplished  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  industry,  and  the  attitude  reflected  through 
the  work  of  the  past  year  will  be  sustained,  thus 
auguring  well  for  a  peaceful  future. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


THE  BEDROOM  PRINT  SHOP. 

To  the  Editor:  Spokane,  Washington. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  our  trade  publications  during  the  past  few  years 
regarding  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  small 
so-called  bedroom  shops  which  are  springing  up  over 
night,  so  to  speak,  all  over  the  United  States. 

Much  bitter  condemnation  is  being  heaped  upon  the 
ambitious  and  usually  clever  printers,  who,  having  become 
tired  of  unsteady  employment  and  unjust  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  some  unscrupulous  employer,  or  some  equally 
unfair  superintendent  or  foreman,  have  found  courage 
enough  to  put  their  all  into  an  8  by  12  platen  press  and 
buy  on  time  an  assortment  of  job  type,  and,  finding  a 
cheap  so-called  bedroom,  proceed  to  print. 

The  writer  is  not  personally  an  advocate  of  the  small 
one-man  print-shop,  but  after  some  years  of  personal 
observation  and  painstaking  study,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  menace  of  the  bedroom  print-shop  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  remedies  suggested  and  applied 
have  failed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  menace,  if  it  might 
be  so  called.  Instead  of  the  larger  offices  wailing  about 
the  small  shop  and  the  terrible  havoc  they  are  working 
among  their  customers,  why  not  take  a  real  survey  of  the 
situation  and  find  out  just  why  the  small  shop  exists? 
The  remedies  so  far  applied,  and  which  are  too  well 
known  to  warrant  mention  here,  have  failed  miserably, 
and  the  small  shop  is  on  the  increase,  and  will  continue 
to  thrive  so  long  as  employers  will  violate  and  place  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  scope  and  ideas  of  brainy  young  printers 
who  are  ambitious  to  develop  their  talents  to  the  highest 
degree.  One  great  truth  employers  are,  as  a  rule,  slow 
to  learn,  and  which  must  be  eventually  recognized,  is  the 
fact  that  you  can  not  hold  a  good  man  down.  This  holds 
good  in  the  printing-trades  as  well  as  in  other  fields  of 
commercial  activity. 

The  average  large  office  is  more  to  blame  for  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  one-man  shop  than  any  two  other  factors  we 
can  muster.  Why?  you  ask.  The  reason  is  very  simple 
and  also  very  evident  to  the  observing  person.  You  have 
only  to  carefully  watch  some  really  good  printer  at  work 
—  a  man  of  ideas  and  sound  judgment  as  applied  to 
up-to-the-minute  typography.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
foremen  (I  am  one  myself),  permit  me  to  make  the  charge 
that  there  exist  in  every  large  office  workmen  who  pos¬ 
sess  brain  power  far  in  excess  of  the  foreman  under  whom 
they  are  working.  Unless  the  foreman  recognizes  the 
ability  of  the  men  under  his  jurisdiction  and  studies 
out  their  special  qualifications  as  to  certain  classes  of 
work  and  places  the  man  in  question  on  the  work  for 
which  he  is  more  especially  fitted,  instead  of  trying  to 
explain  some  petty  little  fallacy  which  in  all  probability 


the  workman  knows  more  about  than  he  does,  the  condi¬ 
tion  will  be  further  aggravated.  I  can  cite  any  number 
of  the  largest  industrial  plants  in  the  country  to-day, 
and  you  will  find  upon  a  close  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  their  success  that,  instead  of  discouraging  and  antag¬ 
onizing  men  with  new  ideas  and  new  methods,  they  have 
greatly  encouraged  them.  Where  men  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  fitted,  or  have  shown  superiority  over  others,  in 
any  certain  class  of  work,  these  men  have  been  given 
every  opportunity  to  develop  into  something  larger,  which, 
in  turn,  becomes  a  valuable  and  tangible  asset  to  the  firm 
that  employs  them.  The  idea  of  discharging  a  workman 
simply  because  he  does  not  show  great  speed  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  ability  is  a  great  mistake.  Instead,  place  him  on 
some  other  class  of  work  in  the  shop  and  you  will  no 
doubt  find  that  you  have  learned  something  you  did  not 
know  before,  namely,  you  had  not  the  ability  to  study  your 
men  and  locate  their  special  qualifications  for  certain 
kinds  of  work. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  this  matter,  and  it 
would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction  if  foremen  and 
superintendents  were  shorn  of  their  authority  to  discharge 
men  indiscriminately  and  without  any  real  personal  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  workmen  in  question.  This  leaves  the  workman 
without  any  court  of  final  appeal,  and,  I  repeat,  this  same 
man  may,  and  usually  does,  possess  more  brains  than  the 
foreman  who  discharges  him.  Look  further,  does  not  the 
discharge  of  an  employee  under  such  conditions  work  a 
hardship  on  the  firm  in  many  ways?  I  claim  it  does,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  many  cases  have  come  to  my 
own  personal  notice  where  the  very  seeds  of  discontent 
were  sown  by  such  an  experience,  which  resulted  in 
another  sale  for  the  typefounder,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  foundation  for  another  bedroom  print-shop. 

This  is  especially  true  where  an  office  changes  hands, 
and  in  such  cases  the  new  proprietors  usually  proceed  to 
“  clean  out  ”  the  entire  shop  to  make  way  for  their  friends 
or  something  worse,  where,  as  a  real  basis  of  fact,  they 
should  have  had  the  ability  to  study  the  men  in  the  shop 
under  working  conditions  and  see  just  what  special  train¬ 
ing  each  man  has  had,  thereby  saving  themselves  much 
worry  later  on  when  the  former  employee  becomes  their 
competitor.  Many  employers  make  changes  without  any 
consideration  whatever  as  to  the  reputation  or  ability  of 
workmen,  and  this  is  a  very  grave  mistake.  Remember, 
always,  that  your  employees  are  entitled  to  some  consid¬ 
eration,  and  a  heart-to-heart  talk  on  trade  matters  and 
the  many  annoying  questions  which  come  up  almost  daily 
in  the  busy  marts  of  the  printing  industry  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  your  employees  feel  that  personal 
responsibility  which  is  so  desirable  to  the  success  of  the 
firm.  Make  your  employees  realize,  by  fair  and  honorable 
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treatment,  that  they  are  important  cogs  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion  and  you  wjll  have  done  much  toward  removing  the  evil 
of  the  foe  you  so  assiduously  assail  on  one  hand  and 
unknowingly  create  on  the  other. 

George  V.  Orem  us. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  MOVEMENT. 

To  the  Editor:  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania. 

A  few  months  ago  the  inclosed  communication  was  sent 
to  one  of  our  daily  papers  in  Philadelphia  regarding  the 
birth  of  the  eight-hour  movement,  and  as  the  question 
today  has  assumed  such  widespread  importance  as  to 
engage  the  attention  and  consideration  of  both  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  highest  judicial  court  in  the  United  States, 
I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers  to  know  how  far  back  the  history  of  its  conception 
dates. 

the  birth  of  the  eight-hour-day  movement. 

In  Boston,  about  fifty-five  years  ago,  a  half-dozen  workingmen  got 
together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  cause  and  cure  of  poverty, 
and  how,  in  a  practical  way,  poverty  might  be  ameliorated.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  only  one  remedy,  and  that  through  a 
better  distribution  of  wealth.  And  this  they  agreed  could  only  he 
accomplished  through  cooperation,  and  cooperation  only  through  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

On  this  assumption  they  inaugurated  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  yearly  meetings  to  discuss  the  question  pub¬ 
licly  and  arouse  public  sentiment  in  the  cause.  The  platform  was  open 
to  both  sides,  pro  and  con,  and  many  prominent  persons  espoused  the 
cause,  among  which  I  mention  Mrs.  Livermore,  and  that  great  Ameri¬ 
can  orator,  Wendell  Phillips.  At  that  time  the  press  was  solidly  against 
the  movement,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  reject  paid  notices  of  the 
meetings,  and  editorially  declared  that  business  could  not  b,e  conducted 
on  any  such  basis.  The  movement  met  opposition  in  all  industrial 
centers,  and  men  favoring  the  idea  were  ostracized,  and  in  some  cases 
discharged. 

But  today  men  are  more  liberal.  Two  men  most  prominent  in  the 
cause,  long  ago  dead,  were  Ira  Stuard  and  George  E.  McNeil,  and 
mostly  through  the  efforts  of  these  two  men  has  the  question  become 
such  a  prominent  consideration,  today,  in  the  industrial  world.  Ira 
Stuard,  machinist  and  unlettered,  was  a  man  of  no  mean  ability,  as 
can  be  seen  by  reading  his  paper  on  “  Poverty,”  published  in  the 
Massachusetts  Reports  some  time  in  1873.  While  strongly  believing 
in  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  he  just  as  strongly  opposed  strikes, 
or  force  of  any  kind,  to  compel  its  adoption,  believing  that  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  country  the  proper  way  to  settle  such  questions  was  at  the  ballot 
box.  He  never  would  have  countenanced  the  threatened  strike  of  the 
railroad  men,  as  suggested,  but  if  they  attain  their  end  it  is  due  to  him 
and  his  collaborators  for  a  larger  share  in  the  world’s  wealth. 

I  am  sure  if  any  of  your  readers  are  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  the  human  race,  a  perusal  of  Ira  Stuard’s 
treatise  on  poverty  will  not  only  be  interesting  reading 
but  educational  as  well.  The  article  appeared  in  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor, 
1873,  and  a  note  addressed  to  said  bureau  at  the  Capitol 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  should  bring  a  copy  if  the 
edition  is  not  exhausted.  C.  H. 


TIME. 

That  printers,  like  most  other  manufacturing  folks,  are 
slow  in  appreciating  the  importance  of  time,  “  the  stuff 
life  is  made  of,”  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  compara¬ 
tively  slow  extension  of  logical  cost-accounting.  Like  the 
Kentucky  mountaineer,  who  thought  “  time  was  nothing 
to  a  hog,”  when  reminded  that  his  rummaging  razorbacks 
would  fatten  much  quicker  if  cared  for  systematically,  the 
average  printer  is  unwilling  to  realize  that  time  is  the 
essence  of  his  product,  that  he  is  trading  extensively  in 
this  abstract  commodity  and  that  the  recording  of  the 
vital  statistics  of  his  business,  as  far  as  they  are  related 
to  production,  must  be  in  terms  of  time  —  and  that  this  is 
the  substance  of  cost-accounting. —  Print  Shop  Talk. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

F.  C.  Burnand,  the  famous  editor  of  Punch  from  1880 
to  1906,  recently  deceased,  left  an  estate  valued  at  £18,176 
($88,426). 

Subscriptions  to  its  fund  exceeding  £12,000  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Printers’  Pension 
Corporation,  on  June  30. 

Charles  Sutton,  recently  deceased  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
had  the  remarkable  record  of  having  served  one  firm,  C.  & 
E.  Layton,  printers,  of  London,  seventy-two  years. 

So  far,  London  male  union  printers  have  secured  a 
total  of  7  shillings  ($1.70)  weekly  war  bonus,  while  women 
receive  from  1%  to  2%  shillings.  Some  non-union  shops 
are  also  paying  the  same  bonus. 

Harry  Wood,  who  for  over  forty  years  was  connected 
with  the  staff  of  the  London  Times,  died  recently,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six.  He  worked  up  in  the  publishing  depart¬ 
ment  until  he  became  the  assistant  publisher. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  acting  under  the  paper  regula¬ 
tion  order,  has  issued  a  new  regulation  to  the  effect  that 
no  one,  without  a  license  from  the  board,  shall  publish  any 
new  magazine  or  publication  issued  periodically  or  in 
serial  parts. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Paper 
will  issue  a  set  of  new  regulations.  Among  other  matters, 
these  will  provide  that  licenses  in  future  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission  and  may 
not  be  bought  or  sold. 

It  appears  that  some  of  those  who  have  licenses  to  buy 
paper  are  loaning  them  to  others,  and  for  this  sort  of 
accommodation  are  realizing  £20  to  £30  per  ton  of  paper. 
Whereat  some  objection  is  being  made,  with  suggestions  to 
the  authorities  that  the  practice  be  stopped. 

The  death  of  George  Musgrave  Watson,  of  Gateshead, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  is  announced.  He  and  his  father 
had  carried  on  the  book-selling  business  on  Bottle  Bank  a 
hundred  years.  His  father  was  also  a  prominent  printer  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  quite  a  number  of  pam¬ 
phlets  and  other  publications  of  that  day  having  carried 
his  imprint. 

Because  of  continued  large  increases  in  wages,  com¬ 
mon  to  the  printing  and  allied  trades,  and  accompanying 
increases  in  all  other  costs  of  production,  the  electrotypers 
and  stereotypers  advised  customers  that,  from  July  1  on, 
the  prices  of  products  in  their  line  would  be  subject  to  an 
advance  of  12%  per  cent.  A  similar  advance  has  been 
announced  by  the  process-engravers. 

A  boom  in  paper-mill  shares,  particularly  strong  in  the 
Manchester  district,  is  reported.  This  does  not  point  to 
hard  times  on  the  part  of  the  paper-mills,  but  rather  to 
increased  profits.  It  is  the  printer  and  paper  consumer 
who  are  the  victims  of  market  manipulations  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  permitted  holders  of  import  licenses  to 
net  £20  to  £25  per  ton  on  their  sale. 

In  one  of  the  recent  German  aeroplane  raids  over  Lon¬ 
don,  a  bomb  struck  the  premises  of  the  printers  who  were 
preparing  “  Sea  Pie  ”  for  sale.  The  whole  edition  of  one 
hundred  thousand  was  in  the  building  at  the  time.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  two  top  stories  were  demol¬ 
ished  and  much  damage  done  by  fire  and  water,  much  of 
the  edition  of  “  Sea  Pie  ”  was  saved.  Through  the  help  of 
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several  printers,  another  edition  was  promptly  gotten 
ready.  The  publication  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Navy  League  and  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  British  naval 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  Female  Section  of  the  Edinburgh  Printers’  Union 
disproves  the  assertion  that  women  can  not  organize  and 
won’t  be  helped  to  do  so.  The  female  compositors  have,  it 
seems,  organized  very  successfully,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  forty-seven  houses  employing  females  as  com¬ 
positors  in  January,  1916,  forty-two  are  now  union,  thus 
reducing  the  non-union  element  by  one-half  and  doubling 
the  union  element,  and  the  girls  are  after  the  others  with 
a  vim. 

GERMANY. 

The  Government  has  again  cut  down,  by  ten  per  cent, 
the  amount  of  paper  that  the  daily  papers  may  use.  For 
newspapers  of  ordinary  size  this  means  a  reduction  of 
about  twelve  pages  per  week. 

The  association  of  large  Berlin  dailies  has  announced 
the  necessity  of  increasing  their  advertising  rates  and  les¬ 
sening  their  column-widths,  because  of  the  increasing  paper 
shortage  and  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

Since  May  25  the  export  from  and  the  transport  through 
Germany  of  paper  and  pasteboard,  and  articles  made  from 
these,  are  no  longer  permitted.  Neither  the  neutrals  nor 
the  countries  allied  with  Germany  may  therefore  receive 
from  it  any  of  these  goods. 

The  hanging-up  or  displaying  of  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  in  show-windows,  on  poster  pillars  and  boards,  in 
stores,  in  hotels  and"  saloons,  or  in  other  public  localities, 
has  been  forbidden  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  Only  in 
places  where  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  sold  may  one 
copy  of  each  be  placed  on  display. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  German  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  had  70,500  members;  up  to  December  31,  1916, 
the  army  claimed  55,000  of  these,  of  whom  6,490  were  re¬ 
leased  on  furlough  or  because  of  unfitness.  On  this  date 
there  were  28,222  active  members,  showing  an  addition  of 
about  8,000  new  members.  The  funds  on  hand  March  31, 
1917,  amounted  to  11,706,602  marks  ($2,786,171). 

At  a  book  auction  in  Berlin  a  copy  of  “  Faust,”  printed 
by  the  Doves  Press,  of  London,  attracted  some  attention. 
It  is  done  on  white  parchment.  The  Doves  Press  is  now 
discontinued,  and  its  special  types  and  matrices  thrown 
into  the  Thames.  It  is  said  that  the  latest  work  printed  by 
this  “  private  press  ”  was  a  collection  of ^  selected  songs  by 
Gothe,  finished  in  1916. 

The  Berlin  Tageblatt  protests  against  the  new  decree 
reducing  the  quantity  of  paper  to  which  newspapers  are 
entitled.  It  says  that  the  Government  has  tackled  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  wrong  end.  Instead  of  encouraging  paper  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  discouraging  the  publication  of  large  political 
newspapers,  with  great  circulations,  who  are  the  real  vic¬ 
tims,  while  small  provincial  papers  receive  about  the  same 
quantity  of  paper  as  before. 

Despite  the  war,  occasion  was  recently  found  to  have 
an  exhibition,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Li¬ 
brary,  of  beautiful  and  costly  books,  which  was  open  to  all 
booklovers.  From  the  early  Middle  Age  there  were  on 
view  liturgic  scripts  on  gorgeous  silver  tablets,  ornamented 
with  jewels,  and  other  artistic  plates  of  ivory.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  artistic  bindings  was  especially  impressive,  cover¬ 
ing  many  varieties  of  handwork  and  styles  of  decoration. 
Specimens  of  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Tibetan,  Chinese 
and  Japanese  book  art  were  also  displayed. 


PRANCE. 

The  Journal  announces  that,  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  the  Minister  of  War  has  issued  a  regulation  to  the 
effect  that  the  sending  of  copies  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  to  persons  in  neutral  countries  is  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  general  public.  Only  publishers  and  their 
agents  may,  on  their  own  responsibility,  be  allowed  to  send 
such  matter. 

Because  lithographic  stone  comes  mainly  from  Ger¬ 
many,  the  president  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Lithograph¬ 
ers  (who  oddly  bears  the  very  German  name  of  R.  Engel- 
mann)  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  trade,  advising  that 
greater  efforts  to  make  use  of  metal  (zinc  and  aluminum) 
instead  of  stone  be  made.  In  order  that  workers  may  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  employing  metal  in 
lithography,  a  course  of  instruction  has  been  arranged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  chamber. 

RUSSIA. 

A  simplified  system  of  spelling  the  language,  worked 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Petrograd,  is  to  be  introduced  into  all  Russian  schools.  A 
number  of  superfluous  letters  are  eliminated.  The  savants 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  “  changing  the  language  ”  by 
making  its  written  words  easier  to  write  and  read. 

W.  S.  Saunders,  one  of  the  British  labor  delegates  to 
Petrograd,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Fabian  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  said  that  we  were  a  little  too  previous  in  assuming 
the  revolution  had  brought  with  it  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  in  Russia.  There  was  a  powerful  censorship  —  the 
censorship  of  democracy  —  and  it  worked,  owing  to  the 
newspaper  compositors  refusing  to  set  up  passages  in  any 
speech,  however  fine,  which  were  not  pleasing  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  wing  of  their  party. 

KOREA. 

Typography  is  a  Chinese  invention.  Presumably  it 
was  invented  in  the  year  1041,  by  the  smith,  Pi  Sheng. 
Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Chinese  characters,  the 
art  of  type-printing  could  not  become  general  in  China. 
But  otherwise  in  Korea.  Prof.  R.  Stiibe,  in  the  Papier- 
Zeitung,  Berlin,  writes  about  the  welcome  it  received  in 
Korea.  A  royal  edict,  issued  in  December,  1403,  or  Janu¬ 
ary,  1404,  brought  about  the  introduction  of  printing  from 
movable  types  instead  of  from  wood  plates.  “  It  is  our 
will,”  says  in  part  the  edict,  “  that  letters  be  made  of  cop¬ 
per,  to  be  set  together.”  It  instructs  also  as  to  the  design 
of  the- types,  and  speaks  of  the  object  of  the  printers  to 
make  literary  culture  accessible  to  everybody.  In  order 
that  no  new  taxes  be  put  upon  the  people,  the  emperor 
assumed  the  entire  cost  of  fitting  out  of  the  printing-office 
himself. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Effective  July  1,  the  two  leading  dailies  of  Basle 
raised  their  subscription  prices,  due,  of  course,  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production. 

The  lockout  which  was  in  force  for  some  time  in  the 
printeries  of  Romance  Switzerland  has  finally  been  re¬ 
scinded,  through  an  understanding  between  the  masters 
and  the  typographical  unions  of  Romance  and  German 
Switzerland. 

CHINA. 

The  Consular  Reports  quote  the  American  consul- 
general  as  saying  that  trade  in  old  newspapers,  already 
established  in  Hong-Kong,  is  spreading  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  Far  East,  and  that  Hong-Kong  importers  are 
placing  orders  in  the  United  States  for  such  material  to  be 
shipped  to  Java  and  other  places  in  the  East  Indies. 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Fred  A.  Johnson,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado. 
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BY  BERNARD  DANIELS. 


Something  Every  Printer  Must  Consider. 

While  improvement  after  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  equipment  of  the  pressroom,  and  invention  after 
invention  rendered  the  pressman’s  work  easier  and  the 
press  production  greater,  the  man  in  the  composing-room 
works  with  practically  the  same  tools  and  material  that 
were  used  centuries  ago.  Improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  method  of  making  type  and  in  the  designs  for  the 
type-faces,  but  the  compositor  still  sets  them  in  the  same 
old  way  and  distributes  them  after  use  just  as  was  done 
by  the  first  printers,  and  his  production  is  held  down  to 
possibly  half  of  what  it  might  be  under  ideal  conditions; 
while  the  quality  suffers  because  he  can  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  it  and  maintain  the  physical  effort  at  present 
required. 

The  old-time  book  and  news  compositors  have  disap¬ 
peared,  it  is  true,  owing  to  the  invention  and  perfecting 
of  the  typesetting  machines,  but  in  the  majority  of  plants 
the  compositor  still  labors  with  insufficient  material,  still 
picks  for  sorts  and  makes  pi,  still  wastes  time  hunting 
jobs  to  pick,  then  wastes  more  time  clearing  away  the  pi 
and  putting  the  less  used  sorts  in  the  cases. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  composing-room  hour- 
costs  soaring  skyward  and  non-productive  hours  averaging 
a  third  of  the  total  paid  in  wages? 

How  can  it  be  helped?  Well,  one  way  would  be  to  buy 
enough  type  to  give  every  compositor  all  the  sorts  he 
needs,  all  the  leads  and  slugs  he  requires,  and  plenty  of 
spaces  and  quads.  This  would  mean  continuous  buying, 
and  possibly  might  make  quite  a  foundry  bill  each  month ; 
but  the  writer  believes  that  even  then  it  would  prove  prof¬ 
itable,  and  that  the  wages  saved  the  first  year  would  equal 
the  amount  paid  for  type.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  cost 
of  new  material  would  be  slightly  less.  Such  has  been  his 
experience  as  manager  of  a  good-sized  jobbing-plant 

This  way  would,  of  course,  be  only  a  partial  remedy, 
as  the  type  would  have  to  be  distributed,  and  the  saving 
would  not  be  over  ten  per  cent,  and  possibly  only  about 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  pay-roll.  This  leaves  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  saving,  as  it  still  allows  a  waste  of 
about  a  fourth  of  the  total  time  purchased. 

Then  there  is  another  way,  and  that  is  to  buy  new  type 
for  every  job  and  not  distribute  it  after  use.  This  would 
mean  a  considerable  outlay  for  material,  but  the  saving 
would  also  be  very  great  —  in  all  probability  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  pay-roll,  as  all  the  time  now  wasted  in 
distribution,  hunting  sorts  and  picking  would  be  saved  and 
become  productive  time.  Instead  of  sixty-seven  to  seventy 
per  cent  productive,  we  would  be  able  to  get  from  ninety 
to  ninety-five  per  cent  of  salable  time  out  of  the  composing- 
room. 

At  the  present  time  the  high  cost  of  type  would  make 
the  expense  of  this  method  greater  than  the  net  saving; 


but  even  at  that  it  might  pay  when  the  extra  quality 
afforded  by  the  new  type  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  thinking  along  the  old 
lines.  Now,  suppose  we  were  to  treat  the  composing-room 
as  well  as  we  do  the  pressroom  and  install  modern  machin¬ 
ery  for  labor-saving  purposes.  We  have?  Well,  hardly! 
Oh,  yes,  we  have  installed  some  linotypes,  some  intertypes, 
some  monotypes,  a  few  slug-casting  machines,  a  saw  or 
two,  and  possibly  a  type-high  planer;  but  we  have  failed 
to  see  that  the  great  big  saving  that  is  to  come  to  the 
composing-room  is  going  to  come  from  the  use  of  the 
facilities  for  cheaply  supplying  type  for  the  hand  composi¬ 
tor  and  doing  away  with  the  time-killing  work  of  putting 
the  used  type  back  into  the  cases  —  in  other  words,  some 
use  of  the  facilities  that  are  offered  to  render  all  the  com¬ 
positor’s  time  productive  in  setting  jobs  without  having  to 
stop  and  look  for  sorts  or  other  material,  or  for  taking 
apart  the  job  he  set  a  few  days  ago  to  get  material  to 
go  ahead  with  his  work. 

This  abolition  of  distribution  is  surely  coming;  just 
as  surely  as  the  sun  will  shine  again  tomorrow  or  day  will 
succeed  the  night.  It  will  pay  because  it  will  compel  the 
printer  to  buy  or  produce  sufficient  material  to  work  with, 
that  already  used  being  systematically  destroyed.  Preju¬ 
dice  may  delay  it;  the  fact  that  a  certain  machine  is 
advertising  its  special  fitness  for  the  new  method  of  effi¬ 
ciency  may  create  a  little  opposition  in  some  places  by 
other  manufacturers;  but  the  force  of  modern  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  conditions  which  were  bound  to  come  but  have 
been  hastened  by  the  war,  will  force  the  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  all  printers  who  are  in  business  for  profit. 

It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  every  employing 
printer  to  carefully  consider  this  coming  evolution  in  the 
trade,  'and  place  himself  in  position  to  meet  it  before  con¬ 
ditions  force  him  to  scramble  out  of  the  way  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche  of  progress  to  avoid  being  crushed. 

The  writer  feels  that  this  matter  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  who  are  responsible  for  the  profits 
in  the  plants  with  which  they  are  connected,  even  though 
to  some  it  may  seem  a  long  way  to  look  ahead  and  that 
only  one  concern  is  advertising  its  remedy.  Be  sure  of  one 
thing:  no  other  manufacturing  business  would  stand  for 
such  an  excessive  cost  (or  loss,  if  you  so  desire  to  call  it) 
withoqt  looking  for  the  remedy. 

The  loss  of  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent  of  the  time  in  a  most  important 
department  of  the  business  has  helped  to  keep  the  printer 
poor.  It  is  really  startling  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
and  should  cause  every  printer  and  every  organization  of 
printers  to  institute  immediate  and  earnest  inquiry  for  the 
remedy.  If  you  are  not  convinced,  read  this  article  over 
again  and  study  how  it  affects  you.  Then,  if  you  have  a 
remedy  to  offer,  these  columns  will  be  open  to  you,  and  we 
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shall  be  glad  to  pass  it  along  to  the  30,000  struggling  print¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  who  are  just  hungry  for  a  chance 
to  make  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Should  Banks  Supply  Free  Cheeks? 

A  printer  in  the  Far  West,  who  is  jealous  lest  some  of 
the  work  that  ought  to  go  to  the  printers  be  done  in  private 
plants  owned  by  the  banks,  asks  the  above  question.  To 
state  it  more  fully,  his  question  was :  “  Should  the  banks 
print  checks  for  their  depositors  without  making  a  charge, 
and  should  they  do  this  work  themselves.” 

Let  us  reason  this  out  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
as  they  exist.  No  matter  who  supplies  the  checks,  they 
must  be  printed.  The  banking  business  can  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  best  advantage  without  checks.  Then,  it  seems 
to  be  a  question  as  to  who  shall  place  the  order  for  those 
checks,  rather  than  who  shall  pay  for  them. 

Few  banks  have  private  printing-plants  that  could 
print  checks,  and  fewer  are  likely  to  install  them,  for  bank¬ 
ers  as  a  rule  demand  visible  profits  on  the  money  they 
invest,  and  could  hardly  get  it  at  the  current  rates  for  such 
work  if  they  tried  to  do  it  themselves. 

Usually  the  bank  makes  a  contract  for  a  large  edition 
of  checks  to  be  delivered  as  called  for  and  imprinted  to  suit 
the  depositors,  and  some  printer,  lithographer  or  stationer 
gets  the  order.  They  carry  the  stock  and  insure  the  bank 
against  any  misuse  of  the  printed  checks  through  careless 
handling. 

This  brings  the  question  down  to  whether  the  bank  shall 
place  a  wholesale  order  for  checks  or  the  depositor  shall 
order  a  few  at  a  time  as  he  needs  them,  and  pay  a  higher 
price.  On  general  economical  principles  there  is  but  one 
answer  to  this,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  efficiency  in  business 
demands  the  practice  of  economy  in  handling  any  trans¬ 
action  —  even  the  making  and  using  of  checks. 

Our  friend  may  feel  that  he  is  not  getting  a  chance  to 
print  checks  for  all  his  customers,  but  he  can  console  him¬ 
self  with  the  thought  that  what  the  customer  saves  on  his 
checks  a  good  salesman  can  get  him  to  spend  on  direct 
advertising.  As  printers,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  other 
business  men  to  conduct  their  businesses  on  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  basis  simply  to  give  us  a  chance  to  make  a  little  more 
profit.  And  we  should  remember  that  even  if  the  bank 
does  not  charge  its  depositors  for  the  checks  it  does  pay 
some  one  for  making  them  —  and  thus  possibly  keeps  that 
some  one  from  being  a  more  active  competitor  on  other 
lines. 

Who  Pays  for  It? 

There  has  been  much  discussion  for  many  years  about 
the  amount  of  non-productive  time  in  the  printing-plant, 
and  especially  in  the  composing-room.  Most  of  the  writers 
and  speakers,  however,  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  just  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents 
and  who  puts  up  the  money. 

If  your  compositors  lose  ten  per  cent  of  their  time  in 
hunting  and  picking  sorts  because  of  short  fonts  or  badly 
proportioned  selection  of  faces,  who  pays  for  this  absolute 
loss  of  money  for  wages  and  overhead?  Think  carefully 
before  you  speak.  You  are  selling  your  output  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  rate  or  a  trifle  more,  and  could  get  the  same  price,  no 
matter  what  the  goods  cost  you  to  manufacture.  There¬ 
fore,  every  time  you  reduce  the  time  spent  upon  their  pro¬ 
duction  you  are  increasing  your  profits. 

You  may  think  that  it  is  wise  to  hold  the  composing- 
room  investment  or  the  pressroom  equipment  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  unit  that  will  enable  you  to  get  the  work 
out.  It  may  even  be  possible  that  you  have  such  a  cost 
system  that  the  time  spent  upon  unnecessary  work  from 


lack  of  tools  and  material  does  not  appear  upon  any  of 
the  records  that  will  connect  it  with  the  actual  job,  but  the 
cost  is  still  there  and  you  are  paying  for  it. 

Recently,  to  satisfy  a  printer  who  disputed  this  fact,  we 
carefully  collated  the  records  of  the  time  lost  in  hunting 
sorts  and  picking  and  returning  them  (for  one  series  of 
type  that  seemed  to  give  considerable  trouble  in  his  plant) , 
also  the  cost  of  delays  in  the  pressroom  because  of  bad  let¬ 
ters  that  must  be  changed  after  the  forms  were  ready  to 
run.  To  our  own  surprise,  the  cost  of  deficiency  in  this  one 
series  of  nine  sizes  of  type  amounted  to  over  twenty  hours 
in  a  month  in  a  shop  that  had  an  hour-cost  of  $1.46  per 
hour  in  the  composing-room,  and  of  three  hours  in  the 
pressroom  at  a  cost  of  $1.20  per  hour.  Here  was  a  total 
of  $32.80  which  might  have  been  saved  by  the  purchase 
of  additional  fonts  of  each  size  for  about  $48.50.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonably  to  be  supposed  that  other  months  showed  the  same 
state  of  affairs  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  real 
dollars-and-cents  profit  in  two  months  after  the  purchase 
of  the  additional  type,  and  a  continuous  revenue  thereafter. 

Our  trade  journals  have  been  full  of  preachments  about 
overequipment,  but  the  writers  of  them  did  not  mean  that 
the  printer  should  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  throw  his 
money  away  by  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  by 
paying  for  labor  to  overwork  a  too  limited  supply  of  type 
and  spacing  material  instead  of  keeping  careful  tab  and 
securing  the  right  amount  to  save  non-productive  time. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ELECTROTYPERS 
TO  MEET  AT  DETROIT,  SEPTEMBER  21  AND  22. 

A  splendid  opportunity  is  offered  electrotypers  of  the 
country  in  the  coming  convention  of  their  international 
association,  which  will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  September  21  and  22.  In  these  times 
of  stress  it  behooves  the  heads  of  businesses  in  any  line 
to  gather  and  consider  the  problems  confronting  them,  and 
to  devise  ways  whereby  those  problems  can  best  be  over¬ 
come.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  officers  of  this  association, 
and  the  announcement  states  that  this  is  to  be  distinctly  a 
business  convention. 

Indications  are  that  the  sessions  will  be  exceptionally 
interesting,  owing  to  the  rapid  advances  in  the  prices  of 
raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  finished  product,  and  the 
difficulties  of  securing  materials  to  take  the  place  of  those 
formerly  imported  from  Europe. 

Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  discussing  these  matters, 
and  to  the  consideration  of  measures  taken  and  the  success 
of  different  localities  in  advancing  prices  to  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

O.  S.  Gauch,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  will  deliver  an 
address  on  “  Some  Problems  of  the  Electrotyper  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Advertising  Work.”  L.  V.  Shearer,  of  the  American 
Chemical  &  Ozokerite  Company,  will  talk  on  “  Ozokerite 
—  an  American  Product.”  Doctor  Blum,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  tell  of  the  progress 
of  the  Bureau  in  matters  relating  to  the  electrotyping  in¬ 
dustry.  There  will  also  be  the  presentation  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  scale  for  advertising  electrotypes. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  Hotel  Statler. 

Following  immediately  upon  the  convention  of  the 
United  Typothetas  and  Franklin  Clubs,  which  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  and  being  but  a  few  hours’  ride  from  that  city, 
electrotypers  will  be  enabled  to  make  the  trip  to  cover  the 
two  conventions  and  to  participate  in  and  carry  back  with 
them  the  enthusiasm  which  will  be  aroused  by  what  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  two  of  the  best  conventions  in  the  history  of  these 
organizations. 
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Thirty-First  Annual  Convention  of  the  United  Typothetae 
and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America 


0N  accord  with  the  traditionary  custom  of 
the  saints  and  scribes  of  old,  who  periodi¬ 
cally  migrated  toward  that  Holy  City  on 
the  hill  where  spiritual  cleansing  and  a 
renewal  of  inspiration  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  so  in  these  days  of  modernism 
and  increasing  cooperative  development  the 
printers  of  our  land  have  acquired  the  illus¬ 
trious  habit  of  traveling  to  a  heralded  center,  and  there 
receiving  renewed  life  and  inspiration  for  their  respective 
business  enterprises. 

In  the  printing  fraternity,  the  United  Typothetae  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America  symbolizes  education,  progress 
and  development  to 
that  industry  which 
today  stands  fifth  in 
its  rank  in  importance 
with  other  industries 
of  this  great  indus¬ 
trial  nation. 

The  United  Ty¬ 
pothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America,  and 
what  it  typifies,  is  a 
great,  massive  engine 
used  in  carrying  the 
doctrines  of  education 
and  service  to  the 
printers  of  this  na¬ 
tion;  but,  great  as  is 
its  mechanism,  like 
any  other  type  of  en¬ 
gine  it  is  worthless 
without  the  power 
by  which  it  is  driven. 

The  annual  con¬ 
vention  is  distinctly 
this  power.  Through 
its  productive  ability  and  influence,  improvements  in  the 
industry,  and  obviously  in  individual  printing-plants,  are 
constantly  being  made. 

Some  interesting  facts  indicative  of  this  power  are 
found  in  the  recent  report  of  a  hearing  before  a  State 
commission  on  printing.  These  authorities  were  unusual 
in  that  they  persisted  in  asking  numerous  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  costs  and  national  averages  with  an  evident 
desire  to  be  enlightened.  The  outcome  was,  indeed,  grati¬ 
fying,  for  a  printing  contract  covering  a  considerable 
period  of  time  was  awarded,  at  prices  ranging  to  as  much 
as  one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  any  former  one. 

This  advance  was  entirely  due  to  the  knowledge  derived 
from  the  Standard  cost-finding  system,  and  the  facts  made 
available  by  the  work  of  the  national  organization. 

Multiplying  this  instance  by  the  many  which  daily  occur 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  importance  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  convention  is  increased,  for  it  will  be  the  stimulus  to 
a  broader  and  greater  activity  in  behalf  of  those  problems 
that  confront  the  industry  and  the  individual  printer- 
proprietor. 

Printers’  local  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  all  busy  serving  the  interests  of  their  communities, 
overcoming  the  evils  that  exist  with  a  desire  to  obtain  bet¬ 


ter  conditions,  and  this  year  have  to  their  record  an  unus¬ 
ual  number  of  accomplishments.  Thus  it  is  significant 
that,  as  a  climax,  there  should  be  held  a  convention  where 
all  of  these  interests  may  foregather,  and,  on  common 
grounds,  make  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  ambi¬ 
tions  for  the  future. 

To  make  this  possible,  the  Program  Committee  has 
arranged  a  series  of  sessions  that  promise  much.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  those  who  are  to  deliver  the  addresses  indicates 
that  no  member  of  the  printing  industry  can  afford  to 
remain  absent  from  the  convention. 

Provision  is  made  for  divisional  and  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  so  that  attention  to  duties  in  the  one  or  the  other 
is  not  going  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  attendance 
at  all  sessions  of  the 
main  convention. 

Recognizing  our 
nation’s  present  in¬ 
dustrial  situation  and 
what  now  confronts 
it,  makes  significant 
this  annual  meeting 
of  employing  print¬ 
ers,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  great¬ 
est  employing  print¬ 
ers’  organization  in 
the  world.  That  those 
in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
vention  sense  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  noted  by  a 
study  of  the  program, 
which  has  been  out¬ 
lined  with  strict 
recognition  of  the  em¬ 
ploying  printer’s  daily 
affairs.  It  is  grouped 
in  two  divisions  —  a  “  Manufacturing  Session  ”  and  a 
“  Selling  Session.”  Under  these  heads,  men  will  present 
experiences  and  knowledge  which  those  who  attend  can 
“  pocket  ”  and  apply  to  their  businesses.  Selling  and  cre¬ 
ating  business,  producing  it,  finding  and  lowering  costs, 
handling  employees,  increasing  production,  how  to  treat 
competitors  —  this  but  hints  at  the  range  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  store. 

The  aim  of  those  in  charge  of  the  convention  is  to  have 
it  a  strictly  business  meeting.  This  is  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  every  moment  of  time  and  obviate  previous 
experiences  of  having  entertaining  features  interfere  with 
the  interest  and  serious  aspects  of  the  convention  sessions. 
However,  with  Tuesday’s  and  Wednesday’s  sessions  ad¬ 
journing  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two  o’clock,  the 
afternoons  of  these  days  can  be  advantageously  used  in 
seeking  and  finding  recreation  in  any  one  of  the  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  entertainment  for  which  Chicago  is  renowned. 

With  the  existent  policy  of  the  national  organization, 
in  that  cities  are  selected  without  regard  to  invitations 
from  local  Typothetas,  thus  no  longer  asking  or  expecting 
entertainment  from  local  associations,  a  Convention  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  has  been  inaugurated  at  the  national  office, 
550  Transportation  building,  Chicago. 


THIRTY 'FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs 

of  AMERICA 


10:00  A.M. 
1:30  P.M. 


3:00  P.M. 
3:30  P.M. 
4:00  P.M. 
4:30  P.M. 
5:00  P.M. 

10:00  A.M. 
10:30  A.M. 
11:00  A.M. 
11:30  A.M. 
12:00  M. 

10:00  A.M. 

2:00  P.M. 
3:30  P.M. 


PROGRAMME 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17 

Registration  —  Congress  Hotel 

Meetings  of  Executive  and  Membership  Committees 
Opening  Session  of  Convention 
Invocation 
Address  of  Welcome 

J.  Harry  Jones,  President  Franklin- Typothetae  of  Chicago 
Response 

John  E.  Hurley,  Remington  Printing  Company,  Providence 
Appointment  of  Committees 
Report  of  President,  C.  D.  Traphagen 
Report  of  First  Vice-President,  Benjamin  P.  Moulton 
Report  of  Secretary,  Joseph  A.  Borden 

MANUFACTURING  SESSION 

Composite  Statement  of  Cost  of  Production  for  1916 
Wm.  H.  Sleepeck,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Trend  of  Events  in  the  Printing  Industry 
Charles  D.  Heller,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Management  and  Efficiency  Methods 
Albert  E.  Buss,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
The  Employer  and  the  Employee 

Magnus  W.  Alexander,  West  Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Adjournment 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18 

SELLING  SESSION 

The  Value  of  Service 

Charles  H.  Mackintosh,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Creative  Selling 

>  Brad  Stevens,  Editor  “Direct  Advertising,”  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Conditions  after  the  War 

Rufus  R.  Wilson,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Co-operative  Competition 
Joseph  A.  Borden,  Secretary 

Committee  Reports :  Apprentice,  Cost  Commission,  Creden¬ 
tials,  Legislation,  Nominating,  Price  List,  Trade  Matters 
Meetings  of  Divisions  and  Committees  . 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19 
Executive  Session:  Followed  by  Open  Session,  Report  of 
Resolutions  Committee,  Election  of  Officers 
Adjournment 

Meeting  of  New  Executive  Committee 
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The  function  of  this  bureau  is  to  furnish  information 
on  any  subject,  not  only  in  relation  to  convention  matters 
and  attendance  thereto,  but  regarding  all  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  Chicago,  to  any  of  which  reservations  will  be 
gladly  made  for  all  printers.  This  service  includes  hotel 
accommodations,  theaters  and  similar  forms  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  side  trips. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  Typothetas  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America  has  there  been  so  constructive 
a  program  of  activities  under  way,  and  because  this  makes 
this  next  convention  more  significant,  it  behooves  every 
employing  printer  to  so  plan  his  affairs  that  he  can  be  in 
Chicago  September  17,  18,  19. 


No  matter  where  located,  the  kind  or  size  of  plant 
operated,  this  convention  manifestly  should  have  your  pres¬ 
ence.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  this  meeting 
is  for  all  employing  printers.  Not  only  is  a  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  extended,  but  all  are  urged  to  arrange  for  a  three 
or  four  days’  “  leave  of  absence  ”  from  their  businesses. 

The  headquarters  of  the  convention  will  be  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  where  facilities  are  ample  to  accommodate 
the  many  activities  which  are  related  to  this  great  annual 
get-together  of  printers. 


A  STATEMENT  FROM  PRESIDENT  TRAPHAGEN. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  The  Inland  Printer  for 
a  statement  regarding  the  work  accomplished  by  the  United 
Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  and  the  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  organization,  President  C.  D.  Trap- 
hagen  writes : 

“  It  would  seem  that  the  greatest  thing  that  has  been 
done  is  to  have  so  agitated  the  subject  of  industrial  organ¬ 
ization,  which  is  the  fundamental,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  among  the  83,000  or  more  proprietors  of  printing- 
plants  within  our  borders,  one  who  would  present  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  its  desirability  as  applied  to  the  printing 
craft.  The  years  of  endeavor  that  have  passed  have  im¬ 
planted  in  the  minds  of  proprietor-printers  the  necessity 


of  a  virile,  forceful  and  energetic  national  organization, 
whose  purpose  shall  be  the  bettering  of  the  conditions  of 
the  industry  through  the  education  of  not  alone  its  mem¬ 
bers,  but  the  craft  as  a  whole,  to  standardized  methods  and 
practices. 

“  Next  to  the  acceptation  of  the  fundamental  of  the 
necessity  and  place  for  organization,  the  excogitation  and 
development  of  the  Standard  cost-finding  system  is  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  the  United  Typothetas  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America. 

“  Within  the  near  future  it  is  hoped  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  may  give  to  the  industry  a  Standard  system  of 
accounting  that  will  interlock  with  the  Standard  cost¬ 


finding  system.  It  is  the  intent  that  it  shall  be  so  designed 
as  to  its  fundamentals  that  it  will  adjust  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  smaller  establishments,  as  well  as  meeting  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  largest. 

“  The  future,  through  the  Cooperative  Plan  of  Activi¬ 
ties,  holds  much  in  store  for  those  engaged  in  printing  as 
a  business. 

“  The  years  of  the  future  will  see  our  country  segre¬ 
gated  into  districts,  and,  through  intensive  work,  local 
organizations  will  be  developed,  each  performing  efficient 
service  for  the  industry  along  standardized  methods  in  the 
several  localities. 

“.Within  the  coming  years,  and  soon,  the  industry  will 
find  its  national  organization  enlarging  its  activities  in  the 
educational  field  to  the  point  that  standardized  instruction 
will  be  given  in  cost-finding,  estimating  and  salesmanship; 
that  there  will  evolute,  from  the  present  chaos,  order  and 
system;  that  achievement  will  be  the  fruitage  of  inaugu¬ 
ration;  that  the  adept,  expert  and  authority  will  succeed 
the  tyro,  the  novice  and  the  neophyte. 

“  Through  this  evolution  by  education,  here  as  else¬ 
where,  we  shall  develop  a  Master  Printer  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name. 

“  With  a  sure  and  certain  faith  that  the  future  will  be 
better  than  the  past, 

“  I  am,  yours  sincerely,  (Signed)  C.  D.  Traphagen.” 
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The  Work  of  the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of 
America — A  Review  and  a  Forecast. 


|HE  coming  month  will  bring,  as  heretofore 
announced,  what  promises  to  be  the  most 
important  convention  in  the  history  of  the 
printing  trades.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting 
that  a  review  of  the  work  that  has  been 

Idone  by  the  organization,  and  something 
regarding  the  aims  for  the  future,  be  given 
at  this  time. 

The  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America 
was  organized  as  a  national  association  in  the  year  1887. 
Its  purpose  is  to  establish  better  conditions  in  the  printing 
and  allied  industries,  and  to  bring  this  about  in  the  only 
possible  way  —  by  national  standardization  and  uniform¬ 
ity.  Through  the  unselfish  labor  and  financial  support  of 
its  members,  it  has  accomplished  much  good  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  great  benefits  have  accrued  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

The  organization  has  recognized  the  fact  that  great 
disparity  of  method  has  prevailed,  where  any  method  at 
all  has  been  employed,  in  printing-plants 
throughout  the  country,  resulting  in  general 
demoralization  and  instability.  It  has,  there¬ 
fore,  come  to  be  generally  conceded  that  by 
national  effort  alone  can  conditions  of  this 
kind  be  overcome. 

The  purposes  and  objects  are  on  such  a 
broad  line  that  the  organization  embraces 
every  class  of  printing  establishment  in  the 
country,  from  the  smallest  plants  to  the  largest, 
and  its  membership  extends  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  into  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

These  purposes  and  objects  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  as  follows: 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  encourage  and  foster  a  feeling 
of  friendship  between  employing  printers  and  allied  employing  trades  ; 
to  devise  ways  and  means  for  bettering  the  condition  and  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  industry  in  general ;  to  spread  this  influence  interna¬ 
tionally  through  the  establishment  of  local  or  sectional  associations ;  and 
develop  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  all  matters  of  mutual  interest ; 

To  effect  a  thorough  organization  of  the  employing  printers  and  allied 
employing  trades  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  condition  of  the  industry  in  every  proper  and  lawful 
manner;  to  encourage  a  high  standard  of  proficiency;  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  printing  business  in  all  its  branches  ;  to  maintain  among 
its  members  a  just  and  equitable  method  of  conducting  said  business  ; 
and  to  meet  at  stated  periods  for  the  discussion  and  dissemination  of 
reliable  information  relative  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  business 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  experience  and  of  approved  business 
ethics ; 

To  urge  employing  printers  and  allied  employing  trades  to  cooperate 
with  one  another;  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  ignorant  and  ruinous  com¬ 
petition  ;  to  make  the  relationship  of  the  entire  printing-trades  har¬ 
monious  ;  and  to  correct  such  further  evils  as  may  exist ; 

To  spread  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  cost,  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  proper  remuneration  for  services  rendered,  to  the  end  that 
competition  may  be  honorable,  just  and  reasonable ; 

To  standardize  a  code  of  ethics  and  trade  customs  for  the  guidance 
of  its  members  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  and  with  their  customers  ; 

To  establish  better  trade  relations  between  individual  printers,  be¬ 
tween  printers'  and  other  allied  interests,  and  between  the  interests 
involved  in  the  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  association. 

The  Typothetae  Coat-of-Arms. 

The  name  “  Typothetae  ”  was  applied  by  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  III  of  Germany  to  the  printers  of  that  country.  In 
1470  he  granted  them  the  coat-of-arms,  and,  as  nearly  as 


can  be  ascertained,  the  present  design  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  imperial  consent  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
years  ago  —  an  eagle  holding  in  one  claw  a  composing-stick 
and  in  the  other  a  copyholder  or  visorium.  A  griffin,  hold¬ 
ing  in  its  claws  two  inking  balls,  forms  the  crest.  The 
inscription  on  the  scroll,  “  Insigne  Typographorum  ex  dono 
Fred.  Imper.  Rom.”  translated  into  liberal  English,  reads, 
“  Seal  of  the  Typographers  by  grant  of  Frederick,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rome.” 

The  word  Typothetas  was  first  applied  in  the  United 
States  to  the  New  York  society,  which  was  organized  in 
March,  1865.  The  name  was  adopted  for  the  national  body, 
the  United  Typothetas  of  America,  when  it  was  formed  in 
1887. 

Standard  Cost-Finding  System. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  work  of  the  organization  has 
been  almost  exclusively  along  educational  lines,  it  being 
fully  realized  that  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
printing  industry.  The  cost  activities  began 
at  the  time  of  the  first  international  cost  con¬ 
gress,  held  in  Chicago  in  1909. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  successful 
operation  of  a  manufacturing  business  de¬ 
pends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  knowledge 
of  costs  of  production.  The  greatest  menace 
to  legitimate  competition  is  ignorance  of  costs. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
when  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  strongly 
urged  industries  and  the  individuals  composing  them  to 
standardize  their  methods  of  ascertaining  costs,  so  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  could  result. 

During  the  early  months  of  1916  the  officers  of  the 
United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  their  Standard 
cost-finding  system.  It  was  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Commission  and  an  advisory  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Public  Accountants,  and  on  August  24  given 
unqualified  endorsement. 

This  endorsement  is  of  much  importance  to  the  printing 
industry,  inasmuch  as  plants  operating  the  Standard  cost¬ 
finding  system  can  point  with  confidence  to  the  fact  that 
their  costs  are  correct  in  the  event  of  any  emergency,  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  dispute  arises  with  a  customer  as  to 
the  charges  made  on  any  specific  job. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  manufacturers  that 
prices,  in  many  instances,  are  fixed  according  to  competi¬ 
tive  figures;  that  institutions  are  run  without  adequate 
cost-accounting  systems,  and,  consequently,  the  confidence 
of  the  customer  is  impaired  or  destroyed  because  of  these 
circumstances.  This  need  no  longer  be  the  problem  with 
the  printer,  for  the  Standard  cost-finding  system  is  equally 
practical  for  use  in  small,  medium-sized  and  large  plants. 
It  is  coming  into  greater  general  use  every  day. 

The  printing-plant  which  operates  the  Standard  cost¬ 
finding  system  and  sends  to  national  headquarters  its 
complete  annual  statement  of  cost  of  production,  will  re¬ 
ceive,  if  a  member,  a  Certificate  of  Cost-Finding.  This 
bears  the  signatures  of  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Printers’  Cost  Commission  and  the  national  secretary,  and 
is  under  the  seal  of  the  organization,  stating  that  the  mem- 
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ber  is  keeping  the  Standard  cost-finding  system  correctly. 
The  certificate  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  endorsement,  both  being  printed  on 
heavy  ledger  paper  for  the  purpose  of  framing  and  display 
in  the  business  office. 

The  certificate  proves  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  printer 
possessing  it,  as  it  enables  him  to  show  the  buying  public 
that  the  charges  for  his  product  are  fair  and  reasonable, 
being  in  accordance  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  Standard 


As  indicating  the  progress  of  the  cost-finding  work 
being  done  by  the  members  of  the  organization,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  1906  there  could  be  found  only  sixty-five 
printing-offices  in  the  entire  country  that  made  any  pre¬ 
tense  of  keeping  a  cost  system,  and  only  six  could  be  found 
which  could  make  out  a  correct  annual  statement  of  cost 
of  production. 

In  1913  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  were  keep¬ 
ing  the  Standard  cost-finding  system  correctly  in  their 
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The  Certificate  of  Cost-Finding. 


cost-finding  system,  adopted  by  the  organization  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  printer  who  is  awake  to  his  best  interests  should 
be  able  to  make  it  of  practical  money-making  value  in  his 
every-day  business. 

Mr.  Hurley,  as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  upon  an  investigation  made  last  year  of  the  construc¬ 
tive,  educational  work  being  carried  on  by  the  United 
Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  in  a  letter  to 
the  national  office  made  the  following  comment: 

“  The  Commission  heartily  commends  the  efforts  of  your 
organization  to  aid  the  printers  of  your  country  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  accounting  methods  and  business  practices.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  your  organization  will  eventually  suc¬ 
ceed  in  eliminating  the  unhealthy  competition  that  is  caused 
by  printers  who  are  today  operating  in  ignorance  of  the 
cost  of  their  work  and  of  the  true  condition  of  their 
business. 


plants  to  make  it  possible  for  the  national  office  to  compile 
a  composite  statement,  embracing  labor  cost  and  expense, 
this  composite  statement  showing  the  average  cost  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  of  the  productive  or  chargeable  hour 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  plant,  the  percentage 
of  productive  time,  and  other  valuable  information.  The 
composite  statements  thus  far  compiled,  embracing  labor 
and  expense  only,  show  the  following  progress:  1913, 
$1,604,241.64;  1914,  $5,614,321.79;  1915,  $8,889,823.41; 

1916,  $15,267,961.28. 

Corps  ©f  Cost  Accountants. 

A  corps  of  field  auditors  and  expert  cost  accountants  is 
maintained  and  sent  to  various  sections  of  the  country  to 
install  the  Standard  cost-finding  system  in  the  plants  of 
the  members.  The  expense  of  installation  is  not  burden¬ 
some,  and  where  several  offices  join  together  in  the  work 
the  cost  to  each  is  small. 
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The  Standard  Price-List. 

The  Standard  price-list,  another  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  organization,  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  most 
potent  helps  that  has  ever  been  given  the  printing  world, 
containing,  as  it  does,  comprehensive  prices  covering  nu¬ 
merous  classes  of  printing  and  bookbinding  based  upon 
records  of  actual  average  hour  cost.  The  estimating  scales 
and  tables,  records  of  average  performance  and  miscella¬ 
neous  information  are  so  complete  that  the  printer  need 
no  longer  go  wrong  in  the  selling  of  his  product.  This 
book  has  become  the  encyclopedia  of  the  printing  industry, 
and  its  use  is  making  a  notable  improvement  in  the  prices 
charged  for  work,  which,  through  ignorance,  had  hereto¬ 


fore  been  too  low.  Its  careful  use  will,  and  does,  earn  a 
profit,  real  money,  for  its  possessors. 

The  Standard  Proposal  Blank. 

A  Standard  proposal  blank  has  also  been  devised  by  the 
organization.  Printers  for  years  have  realized  that  a 
blank  of  this  nature  was  generally  necessary,  and  while, 
in  a  few  instances,  individual  concerns  have  used  such  a 
form,  it  has  not  been  employed  by  the  craft  at  large.  In 
many  instances  where  a  proposal  blank  has  been  in  force, 
it  has  been  more  or  less  a  quotation  blank  and  was  put  into 
practice  as  a  short  means  of  naming  a  price  for  any  spe¬ 
cific  job  of  printing.  Details  as  to  trade  customs  were 
omitted,  and  when  a  dispute  arose  difficulty  was  encoun¬ 
tered  because  the  specifications  were  not  clearly  stated  and 
the  trade  customs  not  understood  by  the  customer,  and 
quite  frequently  the  printer  had  no  conception  of  what  the 
customs  of  the  trade  were,  nor  did  the  printer  regard  them 
as  essential. 

Disputes  have  gone  to  the  courts  and,  in  many  cases, 
printers  have  lost  because  they  had  nothing  tangible  on 
which  to  base  their  claims.  This  has  cost  the  printing 
fraternity  thousands  of  dollars  that  no  doubt  could  have 
been  saved. 

While  the  use  of  a  proposal  form  will  not  eliminate  all 


difficulties  arising  from  time  to  time,  it  will  tend  to  clearly 
define  what  the  customer  is  to  receive  and  how  the  order 
will  be  governed  by  the  trade  customs  which  are  a  part  of 
the  proposal. 

Printing-Trade  Customs. 

The  printing-trade  customs  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  organization  are  as  follows: 

Orders. —  Regularly  entered  orders  can  not  be  canceled  except  upon 

Experimental  Work. —  Experimental  work  performed  on  orders,  such 
as  sketches,  drawings,  composition,  plates,  presswork  and  materials,  will 
be  charged  for. 

Sketches  and  Dummies. —  Sketches  and  dummies  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  printer,  and  no  use  of  same  shall  be  made,  nor  any  idea 


obtained  therefrom  be  used,  except  upon  compensation  to  be  determined 

Drawings,  Engravings  and  Electrotypes. —  Drawings  made  and 
manipulated  by  the  printer,  and  plates  made  from  the  printer’s  original 
designs  or  from  designs  furnished  by  the  customer,  remain  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  printer,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  in  writing. 

Alterations. —  Proposals  are  only  for  work  according  to  the  original 
specifications.  If  through  customer’s  error  or  change  of  mind,  work  has 
to  be  done  a  second  or  more  times,  such  extra  work  will  carry  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  at  current  rates  for  the  work  performed. 

Standing  Type. —  All  standing  type-matter  held  longer  than  thirty 
days  is  subject  to  a  charge  therefor. 

Proofs. —  Proofs,  not  in  excess  of  two,  will  be  submitted  with  original 
copy.  Corrections,  if  any,  to  be  made  thereon  and  to  be  returned  marked 
“  O.  K.”  or  “  O.  K.  with  corrections,”  and  signed  with  name  or  initials 
of  person  duly  authorized  to  pass  on  same.  If  revised  proof  is  desired, 
request  must  be  made  when  first  proof  is  returned.  No  responsibility 
for  errors  is  assumed  if  work  is  printed  according  to  customer’s  O.  K. 

Press  Proofs. —  An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  press  proofs. 
Unless  the  customer  is  present  when  the  form  is  made  ready  on  the 
press,  so  that  no  press  time  is  lost,  presses  standing  awaiting  O.  K.  of 
customer  will  be  charged  for  at  current  rates  for  the  time  so  consumed. 

Postal  Cards  and  Stamped  Envelopes. —  Being  a  cash  expenditure, 
customers  are  expected  to  furnish  these  with  their  order.  If  they  are 
not  furnished,  an  extra  charge  of  ten  per  cent  for  additional  service  for 
securing  will  be  made  on  the  amount  required  to  purchase  them. 

Handling  Stock. —  A  charge  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
paper  stock  furnished  by  customer  will  be  made  for  handling  and  care  of 

Quantities  Delivered. — -  Owing  to  manufacturing  fluctuations,  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  ten  per  cent,  either  in  excess  or  deficiency,  shall  constitute  an 
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acceptable  delivery,  the  variation  to  be  charged  for  or  deducted  at  the 
pro  rata  rate  for  excess  copies. 

Customer’s  Property. —  All  plates,  cuts,  paper  and  other  property 
are  held  at  customer’s  risk,  and  the  printer  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  water,  or  from  any  other  cause. 

Delivery. — -Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  price  quoted  is  f.o.b.  All 
estimates  are  based  on  continuous  and  uninterrupted  delivery  of  com¬ 
plete  order,  unless  specifications  distinctly  state  otherwise. 

Employment  and  Estimating  Bureaus. 

An  employment  bureau  is  maintained  at  the  national 
office  which  renders  service  to  members  requiring  trained 
help,  and  to  those  unemployed  who  may  be  seeking  situ¬ 
ations.  Applications  for  positions  from  men  of  clerical  and 
mechanical  experience,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  superintend¬ 
ents,  foremen  and  journeymen,  are  registered  daily.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  competent  men  have  been  placed  in  positions,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  members  employing  them. 

An  estimating  department  is  maintained  for  the  use  of 
members,  and  every  day  in  the  year  this  department  ren¬ 
ders  service  which  puts  money  in  the  pockets  of  those  who 
take  advantage  of  what  it  offers.  Its  estimates  are  daily 
settling  questions  of  prices  charged,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  the  printer  and  the  customer.  Jobs  showing  an  ab¬ 
normal  cost  are  carefully  checked  and  expert  advice  is 
rendered. 

Before  submitting  quotations  on  large  prospective  or¬ 
ders  this  department  furnishes  service  which  often  saves 
heavy  loss.  Such  estimates  also  prove  valuable  when 
courts  are  called  upon  to  adjudicate  questions  of  price. 
Expressions  of  gratitude  constantly  pour  into  the  national 
office  for  the  practical  help  given  by  this  department. 

Uniform  Methods  of  Estimating. 

As  tending  toward  national  standardization  and  uni¬ 
formity,  a  scientific  course  in  estimating  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of 
America  School  of  Printing,  located  at  Indianapolis.  Many 
students  are  graduated  from  this  school  each  year. 

There  has  also  been  established  at  this  school  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course  in  estimating,  the  object  being  to  bring 
about  a  nation-wide  uniformity  in  the  method  of  estimat¬ 
ing  printing,  based  upon  definite  records  of  cost,  thereby 
establishing  a  higher  standard  of  selling-prices  and  insur¬ 
ing  profit  to  the  printer.  This  course  is  furnished  without 
cost,  with  the  exception  of  a  nominal  charge  for  necessary 
forms,  blanks  and  incidentals,  to  every  member  of  the 
organization  or  his  employees  who  sign  an  agreement  to 
carry  it  through  to  completion,  by  a  careful  study  of  each 
lesson,  to  submit  his  study  papers  to  the  school  for  analysis 
and  criticism,  and  to  pass  the  examination  in  the  regular 
way,  the  same  as  would  be  required  in  a  correspondence 
school  where  the  usual  fees  are  charged.  Diplomas  are 
issued  to  all  graduates. 

Training  Printing  Salesmen. 

The  appalling  ignorance  in  methods  of  selling  can  only 
be  overcome  by  educating  men  in  the  selling  end  of  the 
business  —  whether  it  be  the  proprietor  himself,  the  desk 
salesman,  the  city  man  or  the  traveler  —  in  the  proper 
method  of  disposing  of  the  product  at  a  profit  and  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  volume.  As  a  further  effort  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  toward  national  standardization  and  uniformity,  a 
course  has  been  established  at  the  Indianapolis  school  for 
the  training  of  printing  salesmen,  under  the  same  general 
regulations  as  outlined  in  the  estimating  course. 

To  answer  the  need  of  those  who  might  be  unwilling  to 
enter  the  correspondence  classes  in  salesmanship,  there  has 
been  prepared  and  printed  for  general  circulation  among 
the  members  a  special  treatise  along  the  lines  followed  by 
the  correspondence  course. 


One  of  the  Achievements  of  the  Price-List  Committee. 

Just  prior  to  the  thirtieth  annual  convention,  held  dur¬ 
ing  September,  1916,  the  Price-List  Committee  of  the 
United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  system  for  recording  production  had  been 
perfected  and  a  treatise  on  the  subject  would  be  sent  to 
members  interested.  The  report  of  the  committee  last  year 
indicated  that  the  membership  was  enthusiastic  about  this 
method  of  recording  production,  and  that  the  coming  year 
would  see  its  adoption  in  many  plants. 

The  year  referred  to  has  just  closed,  and  the  results 
are  most  encouraging.  The  book,  “  Classification  of  Bind¬ 
ery  Operations  and  Operation  Numbers,”  has  been  sent  to 
many  of  the  members  and  has  proved  its  value  as  one  of 
the  most  constructive  and  helpful  services  of  the  Price- 
List  Committee  during  the  past  year. 

The  book  —  or  treatise,  as  it  might  be  termed  —  con¬ 
tains  information  for  recording  bindery  output  which  is  of 
value  to  every  executive  in  the  printing  and  binding  indus¬ 
try  who  is  concerned  about  the  production  efficiency  of  his 
plant.  It  deals  in  a  concise,  clear  manner  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  bindery  —  produc¬ 
tion  recording.  It  points  the  way  to  the  efficiency  of 
bindery  output  —  showing  how  the  data  compiled  can  be 
made  use  of  to  obtain  maximum  results. 

The  Three- Year  Plan. 

This  plan  was  commented  upon  at  some  length  in  a 
recent  issue  of  this  journal,  and  its  great  importance  to 
the  allied  industries  should  recommend  a  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
those  industries.  The  United  States  is  to  be  divided  into 
districts,  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  basis  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  each  district, 
due  regard  also  being  given  to  density  of  population  and 
distance  between  important  centers.  Field  men  are  to  be 
selected  for  their  particular  fitness  for  organization  work, 
and  to  be  sent  to  the  field  only  after  special  training  in 
the  school  of  instruction  to  be  maintained  at  the  national 
headquarters.  New  local  divisions  are  to  be  formed  in  each 
district  by  the  field  men,  and  the  secretaries  of  these  new 
divisions  will  also  receive  special  training  at  the  head¬ 
quarters’  school  before  entering  upon  their  work. 

It  is  proposed  to  engage  in  a  nation-wide  campaign  to 
awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  printer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  value  and  earning  power  of  printed  literature 
when  sent  direct  to  the  prospective  purchaser  of  the  article 
to  be  marketed.  This  means  teaching  the  printer  to  create 
new  business  which  can  be  sold  on  a  profitable  basis.  It 
also  means  that  the  plant  can  be  kept  up  to  normal  pro¬ 
duction  with  new  business,  thereby  having  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  mania  for  volume  regardless  of  price,  which 
volume  has  heretofore  come  from  the  other  fellow,  and 
instead  of  being  creative  has  been  only  destructive. 

A  conservative  estimate  would  indicate  that  this  new 
creative  business  should  and  could  be  made  to  run  into 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  thereby  resulting  in 
profit-earning  return  to  the  printing  industry  and  to  the 
users  of  this  class  of  direct  printed  advertising.  This 
creative  feature,  as  well  as  all  the  other  activities  of  the 
organization  herein  outlined,  would  have  the  effect  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  largely  increased  demand  for  paper,  machinery, 
type,  ink,  and  other  supplies,  and  would  result  in  great 
benefit  to  the  printing  industry  and  the  allied  interests. 

It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  printer  and  raise  commercial  standings  to 
a  basis  which  would  in  a  great  measure  eliminate  the  losses 
now  endured  from  questionable  credits. 


Examples  of 


Patriotic  Printing 

in  the 

National  Colors 


ETIQUETTE 

The  Flag  should  be  raised  and  lowered  at  sunset.  It  may 
be  raised  at  other  times,  but  should  never  be  left  out  at  night, 
except  when  it  is  under  the  fire  of  an  enemy. 

On  Memorial  Day  the  Flag  should  be  displayed  at  half- 
staff  from  sunrise  until  noon,  and  at  the  peak  from  noon 
until  sunset. 

In  raising  the  Flag  to  half-staff  or  half-mast,  it  should 
always  be  run  to  the  peak  and  then  lowered  One  Breadth  of  the 
Flag.  In  retiring  it,  it  should  first  be  run  back  to  the  peak  and 
then  retired.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 

When  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  is  played  or  sung,  stand 
and  remain  standing,  in  silence,  until  it  is  finished. 

When  the  Flag  is  passing  on  parade,  or  in  review,  if  you  are 
walking,  halt;  if  sitting,  rise,  stand  at  attention  and  uncover. 

If  hung  so  stripes  are  horizontal,  Union  should  be  in  left 
upper  corner. 

In  decorating,  the  Flag  should  never  be  festooned  or 
draped.  Always  hung  flat. 

When  the  National  Flag  and  another  flag  fly  from  same 
pole  there  should  be  double  halyards,  one  for  each  flag. 

If  hung  perpendicularly,  Union  should  be  in  right  upper 
corner. 

When  carried  in  parade,  or  when  crossed  with  other  flags, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  always  be  at  right. 

When  the  Flag  is  used  in  unveiling  a  statue  or  monument 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  should  be 
carried  aloft  to  wave  out,  forming  a  distinctive  feature  during 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremony. 

When  the  Flag  is  placed  over  a  bier  or  casket,  the  blue 
field  should  be  at  the  head. 

As  an  altar  covering,  the  Union  should  be  at  the  right  as 
you  face  the  altar,  and  nothing  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Flag  except  the  Holy  Bible. 

The  Flag  should  never  be  placed  below  a  person  sitting. 

The  Flag  should  never  be  reversed  except  in  case  of  dis¬ 
tress  at  sea. 

The  Flag  should  never  be  worn  as  the  whole  or  part  of 
a  costume.  As  a  badge  it  should  be  worn  over  the  left  breast. 


"HE  PROFITS  MOST  WHO  SERVES  BEST" 

ROTARY 

THROBS 


Special  Slumber 
International  Convention 

Issued  by 

CMacon  I(ptary  Qlub 


Effective  patriotic  cover-design  by 
B.  W.  Radcliffe,  Macon,  Georgia. 
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Periodical  ofPusiness 
Mow  JHorePusiness 
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“That  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall 

HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM  —  AND 
THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  BY 
THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE,  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH.” 

— Front  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 


★  ★ 
★  ★ 


A  patriotic  design  appearing  on  the  July  house-organ 
of  James  Kerns  &  Abbott  Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 


L 


The 

WORKER 


OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION 

of  the 

BOYS’  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
Newark,  N.  J. 


JULY- 1917 


A  simple  border  is  here  shown  which  could  be  effectively  employed 
on  many  items  of  printing  where  a  patriotic  treatment  is  desirable. 


PATRIOTISM 

WITH  A  PUNCH 


It’s  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  read  how  “our 
boys”  stood  at  Concord  bridge  and  faced 
superior  numbers ;  how  Davy  Crockett  died 
with  his  little  band  at  the  Alamo;  how 
Farragut  uttered  those  famous  cuss  words 
at  Mobile. 

You  know  the  funny  vibrations  that  chase 
up  your  backbone  at  their  very  mention. 

And  now,  in  the  present  crisis,  perhaps 
you  cannot  aid  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way  of  shouldering  a  gun  as  did  your  fore¬ 
bears. 

But  you  can  be  just  as  useful  and  patri¬ 
otic  by  purchasing  Liberty  Bonds. 

Wearing  flags  on  the  lapel  and  rising  when 
“America”  is  played  is  a  favorable  sign,  but 
it  won’t  give  “Bulldozer  Bill”  the  K.  O. 

Remember  that  money  talks  just  as  loud 
as  the  “Busy  Berthas”  in  this  new  way  of 
playing  the  war  game,  so 

BUT  TOUR  IIBIBTT  BOND  TODAY 


+ 

The 

Red  Cross  Spirit 
Speaks 

By  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 


“I  kneel  behind  the  soldier’s  trench, 

I  walk  ’mid  shambles’  smear  and  stench, 
The  dead  I  mourn ; 

I  bear  the  stretcher  and  I  bend 
O’er  Fritz  and  Pierre  and  Jack  to  mend 
What  shells  have  torn. 

“I  go  wherever  men  may  dare, 

I  go  wherever  woman’s  care 
And  love  can  live; 

Wherever  strength  and  skill  can  bring 
Surcease  to  human  suffering, 

Or  solace  give. 

“lam  your  pennies  and  your  pounds; 

I  am  your  bodies  on  their  rounds 
Of  pain  afar; 

I  am  YOU,  doing  what  you  would 
If  you  were  only  where  you  could  — 
Your  avatar. 

“The  cross  which  on  my  arm  I  wear, 
The  flag  which  o'er  my  breast  I  bear, 

Is  but  the  sign 

Of  what  you’d  sacrifice  for  him 
Who  suffers  on  the  hellish  rim 
Of  war’s  red  line.” 

—  National  Geographic  Magazine. 


Compliments 

MERCANTILE  PRINTING  CO..  Ltd. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Two  envelope  slips  (above)  and  a  blotter  (at  bottom)  which 
illustrate  how  printers  “do  their  bit”  in  spreading  patriotism. 


Business  as  Usual 


Avoid  Hysteria  and 
False  Economy 

If  everybody  stopped  buying 
who  would  buy  your  labor  or 
products?  The  more  we  do — 
the  more  we  can  do.  When 
every  one  is  buying  every  one 
has  money  with  which  to  buy 


Money  Creates  Money — Keep  Business  Going 


Produce  all  the  food  products  you  can 
★  —  DON’T  WASTE  and  all  will  be  well.  ★ 


Rearrangement  of  a  window-card  issued  by  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  “Journal-World”;  a  patriotic 
effort  by  which  W.  C.  Simons,  editor  of  that  journal,  promotes  the  public  good,  his  own  and 
his  clientele’s  interests.  Copy  is  effective  and  could  be  adapted  profitably  by  other  publishers. 
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THE  PRINTER'S  PUBLICITY 


{  FRANK  L.  MARTIN. 


Aiding  the  Nation’s  Business. 

No  industries  are  campaigning  more  industriously  or 
more  effectively  for  the  continuation  of  business  generally 
in  the  United  States  during  the  war  than  the  printers. 
While  nearly  all  of  the  publicity  material  now  being  cir¬ 
culated  by  printers  has  a  “  war  flavor  ”  and  is  patriotic  as 
to  text,  in  a  large  part  of  it  printers  have  entered  whole- 


service.  Printers,  many  of  them  at  least,  judging  from 
those  who  have  sent  specimens  to  The  Inland  Printer, 
have  been  quick  to  accept  the  opportunity  for  the  judicious 
use  of  their  publicity  mediums  for  work  of  this  character. 
They  are  doing  a  real  service  in  lending  encouragement  to 
business  men  and  in  instilling  in  them  a  confidence  as  to 
the  certainty  of  greater  business  if  they  will  only  go  out 


Fig.  l. 


heartedly  into  a  campaign  urged  by  the  Government  for 
bigger,  better  business  while  the  country  faces  the  present 
crisis.  It  is  not  merely  a  superficial  campaign  with  cir¬ 
culars,  house-organs,  brochures  and  cards,  depending  upon 
flags,  emblems  and  war  scenes  in  colorwork  to  catch  the 
eye  and  bait  the  reader;  it  consists  of  publicity  matter, 
ably  written  and  attractively  printed,  containing  a  sane, 
logical  appeal  for  the  use  of  the  best  methods  of  advertis¬ 
ing  —  including,  of  course,  the  use  of  good  printing  —  as 
a  means  of  going  after  that  business. 

These  are  days  when  those  engaged  in  any  line  of  work 
turn  their  thoughts  to  ideas  and  opportunities  for  national 


after  it,  despite  the  fact  that  this  country  is  now  engaged 
in  a  gigantic  war.  It  is  a  service  that  is  being  performed 
well.  The  efforts  of  these  printers  will  bear  fruit,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  nation  at  large. 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company’s  Campaign. 

“  We  are  taking  a  dose  of  our  own  remedy.  You  will 
find  our  circulars,  letters  —  general  advertising  —  going 
out  with  the  same  regularity  as  before  war  was  declared. 
And  we  are  getting  the  business.” 

That  is  the  brief  message  appearing  on  a  small  single 
sheet  circulated  by  The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company,  of 
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Chicago,  printers,  binders  and  engravers.  This  company 
is  putting  on  an  extensive  publicity  campaign  and  the  liter¬ 
ature  used  combines  good  advertising  arguments  and  most 
effective  printing.  To  carry  the  message  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  necessity  of  advertising  in  time  of  war,  a 
large  card,  9%.  by  12  inches,  is  employed  (Fig.  1).  Omit¬ 
ting  any  reference  to  The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company, 
except  in  small  type  at  the  very  bottom,  this  card  —  espe¬ 
cially  striking  in  its  color  combination  and  make-up — goes 
right  to  the  point  on  the  war-time  advertising  question. 


“  Every  man  who  registered  June  5th  advertised  the 
American  flag,”  it  tells  you  in  head-lines  printed  in  red 
across  the  top  of  the  card.  Then,  among  other  things : 

“  Think  it  over,  you  men  who  do  not  shoulder  a  rifle. 
Isn’t  there  something  big  that  you  can  do?  Business,  for 
example,  is  very  sensitive.  She  has  to  be  invited  to  come 
—  and  encouraged  to  stay.  Right  now  the  jade  is  unduly 
thin-skinned.  So  many  people  lately  have  deliberately  shut 
their  doors  in  her  face  —  so  many  of  our  manufacturers 
and  producers  have  given  her  a  questioning  and  suspicious 
glance  —  that  just  at  present  she  is  having  some  difficulty 
in  deciding  upon  a  place  to  hang  her  hat.  .  .  .  Are  you 
doing  your  part  in  cultivating  her  acquaintance?  Are  you 
advertising — not  in  little  ‘  merely-to-hold-my-trade  ’  squibs, 
but  in  broad,  glowing,  enthusiastic,  confidence-inspiring  lit¬ 
erature?  .  .  .  Show  your  red  blood.  Put  up  your  shingle 
where  all  the  world  can  see  it.  Let  them  know  that  you  are 
registered  under  the  colors,  too  —  that  you  have  faith  in 
your  country  —  in  your  countrymen  —  in  your  product  — 
in  your  business.” 

The  card  carries  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  a  stir¬ 
ring  battle  scene  —  American  troops  under  the  United 


States  flag  as  they  might  appear  along  the  trenches  in 
France,  fitting  well  with  the  theme  of  duty  for  those  at 
the  front  and  for  those  in  business  at  home. 

The  story  of  how  a  general  manager  made  the  mistake 
of  dressing  his  million-dollar  proposition  in  workingmen’s 
khaki  is  told  in  another  piece  of  literature  used  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  not  new,  this  tale  of  how  poor,  slipshod  print¬ 
ing  fails  to  produce  results  when  buyers  of  printing  are 
inveigled  into  investing  in  “something  cheap”;  but  it  is  a 
story  that  good  printers  must  keep  constantly  before  the 


buyers  of  printed  material,  a  story  that  contains  a  truth 
which  must  be  hammered  in.  In  this  instance,  by  the  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  white  space,  good  color-work,  well-drawn  illus¬ 
trations,  a  striking  title,  and,  what  is  of  even  greater 
importance,  a  fine  typographical  arrangement,  this  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  advertising  literature  is  distinctive  (Fig. 
2).  There  are  four  pages,  printed  on  heavy  stock,  10  by  14 
inches.  Not  of  convenient  size,  by  any  means,  yet  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  good  typographical  arrangement. 

A  four-page  circular  with  the  title,  “  Speaking  of  Sales¬ 
men,”  forms  still  another  part  of  the  company’s  campaign 
literature.  It  is  a  direct,  forceful  argument  for  the  use 
of  printing  in  selling  —  that  is,  printing  of  good  quality. 
Never  is  it  merely  printing  with  The  Henry  0.  Shepard 
Company.  The  reader  of  this  publicity  copy  is  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  wander  from  the  thought  that  there  is  always  a 
distinction  between  just  printing  and  printing  of  quality. 
Following  this  comes,  thus  far  in  the  campaign,  a  circular 
of  six  pages,  “  The  Connecting  Link,”  dealing  chiefly  with 
sales  promotion  in  its  relation  to  printing. 

A  survey  of  the  material  being  used  by  The  Henry  0. 
Shepard  Company  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  firm’s  state- 
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ment:  “  We  are  getting  results.”  Doubtless  other  printing- 
firms  have  issued  publicity  matter  of  as  high  a  quality. 
One  is  impressed,  however,  by  the  thoroughness  of  this 
advertising  effort,  by  its  constructive  character,  by  its 
originality  and  by  its  typographical  effectiveness. 

“  Service.” 

The  June  issue  of  Service  (Fig.  1),  published  by  the 
Speaker-Hines  Printing  Company,  of  Detroit,  is  a  “Business 
Unusual  ”  number.  When  you  have  finished  reading  the 
dozen  or  more  pages  of  almost  solid  type-matter  and  then 
fail  to  realize  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  keeping  up  and 


printer’s  publicity  material  which  has  come  to  The  Inland 
Printer,  Service  probably  has  put  more  stress  into  this 
campaign  for  more  business  in  the  nation  than  any  other. 

Of  the  array  of  facts  given,  those  in  regard  to  condi¬ 
tions  in  England  and  Canada  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
After  pointing  out  that  these  two  countries  have  borne  the 
financial  brunt  of  the  war,  in  addition  to  supplying  men 
and  ammunition  for  actual  warfare,  the  editor  says: 

“  Right  now  we  are  taking  up  the  same  work  which  has 
engaged  England  and  Canada  for  three  years,  both  in  a 
productive  and  military  way.  It  is,  therefore,  good  to  know 
that  in  both  of  these  other  great  English-speaking  coun- 


Complete  Mail  Advertising  Service  from  the 
Idea  to  the  Mail  Sack 

All  details  handled  by  a 
complete  organization 
of  three  hundred 
trained  people 
permanently 
employed. 


Fig.  3. 


increasing  the  nation’s  business,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Service.  The  house-organ  has  gone  about  the  serious  task 
of  presenting  the  opinion  and  counsel  of  world  leaders  from 
President  Wilson  and  government  officials  down  through  a 
long  list  of  leaders  in  big  business  and  advertising  experts. 
It  forces  on  you  the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  industrial 
preparation  and  defense,  as  well  as  a  confidence  and  an 
optimistic  feeling  as  to  the  future.  Devoted  wholly  to  this 
work  of  promoting  confidence  in  and  a  stimulation  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  during  the  war,  with  its  symposium 
of  facts  as  furnished  by  thinking  men  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  the  publication  ought  to  carry  conviction. 

“Uncle  Sam’s  Fighting  Forces” — three  armies,  one  of 
soldiers,  another  of  industrial  workers  and  another  of  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  —  appear  on  every  page.  The  drawing, 
depicting  this  country’s  strength,  features  the  cover-page, 
particularly  effective  in  black  and  white.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  black  in  the  cover-design  that  may  be  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  some,  but  the  desired  result  is  attained  —  no 
one  will  put  the  booklet  aside  with  a  mere  glance. 

There  are  some  twenty-five  articles,  the  arguments  of 
men  whose  opinions  on  business  carry  weight.  Of  all  the 


tries  business  is  admittedly  better  than  usual.  Our  prob¬ 
lem,  therefore,  works  out  with  mathematical  precision  as 
follows : 

“  We  are  so  much  stronger  financially,  industrially,  agri¬ 
culturally  and  numerically  than  our  cousins  overseas  and 
our  brothers  across  the  border,  that  we  may  take  the  war¬ 
time  business  prosperity  now  existing  in  England  and  Can¬ 
ada  —  multiply  it  many  times  —  and  thus  get  our  answer.” 

On  the  back  cover  is  emphasized  the  necessity  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  advertising  and  printing  service  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  offered  to  every  business  man. 

“  Ideas.” 

Buckley,  Dement  &  Co.’s  house-organ,  Ideas  (Fig.  1), 
is  another  publicity  medium  that  is  doing  good  work  in  the 
more-business  campaign.  “  Let  Us  Fight  for  Business  as 
Well  as  for  the  Flag,”  is  the  slogan  that  appears  just  be¬ 
neath  a  cut  of  the  American  flag,  printed  in  colors,  on  the 
front  cover.  Flint  McNaughton,  the  editor,  then  writes: 

“  Now  that  this  country  is  at  war,  the  time  is  here  to 
mobilize  advertising  plans  and  drive  for  business  harder 
than  ever  through  direct-by-mail  methods.  Conditions  were 
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never  better  for  profitable  advertising.  Direct  methods  are 
being  applied  to  nearly  every  selling  business  —  increasing 
volume  of  sales  —  opening  up  new  possibilities  through 
supplementing  salesmen — cutting  down  the  cost  of  selling.” 

About  fifteen  pages  of  the 
publication  are  crammed  with 
timely  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas  on  direct  adver¬ 
tising  methods.  This  point  is 
emphasized,  namely,  that  di¬ 
rect  advertising  will  be  needed 
more  than  ever  now  that  the 
United  States  is  in  the  war. 

The  war  is  demanding  men  for 
the  front,  this  means  the  en¬ 
listment  of  salesmen  and  a 
shortage  of  salesmen.  The 
only  alternative  will  be  to  use 
direct  advertising  intensively. 

There  is  something  in  a 
name  when  applied  to  Buckley, 

Dement  &  Co.’s  house-organ. 

Its  main  idea  in  its  last  issue 
is  to  boost  for  bigger  business 
and  then  sow  ideas,  which,  once 
put  into  practice,  will  enable 
the  user  of  printing  to  harvest 
results.  In  the  center  of  the 
booklet  is  a  two-page  diagram 
(Fig.  3),  illustrating  a  “com¬ 
plete  mail  advertising  service 
from  the  idea  to  the  mail-sack,” 
which  gives  one  a  clear  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  company’s  facilities 
for  giving  efficient  service. 

“  Northern.” 

“  The  articles  that  are  man¬ 
ufactured  must  be  used,  and, 
therefore,  in  fi  g  h  t  i  n  g  for 
greater  liberty,  the  catalog  is 
more  important  than  the  tor¬ 
pedo.  The  ballot  and  the  bul¬ 
let  are  the  only  weapons  that 
clear  the  path  for  progress. 

Real  advancement  is  indus¬ 
trial,  and  we  are  always  fight¬ 
ing  for  liberty.” 

That  is  a  part  of  one  of  the 
war-time  messages  contained 
in  an  editorial  which  the 
Northern  Engraving  Company, 

Canton,  Ohio,  sent  out  in 
the  Liberty  issue  of  its  house- 
organ,  Northern,  for  July 
(Fig.  1).  Northern  also  pro¬ 
duces  a  letter,  which  a  big  bus¬ 
iness  concern  is  sending  out,  as  typical  of  many  letters 
from  other  similar  firms,  advising  against  hysterical  econ¬ 
omy,  or  business  suicide,  and  urging,  in  addition,  cooper¬ 
ation  in  all  war  activities: 

“  If  we  hope  to  sell  as  usual,  we  must  buy  as  usual. 
What  the  country  needs  is  increased  production.  Our  real 
strength  lies  not  in  cash  on  hand.  We  can  not  have  the 
goods  if  we  quit  producing,  and  to  keep  producing  we  must 
keep  buying  from  one  another  as  usual.” 

The  front  cover  bears  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  two  col¬ 
ors  —  nothing  else  except  the  title  of  the  publication.  After 


devoting  two  pages  to  the  better-business  thought,  the 
remaining  pages  of  Northern  are  taken  up  with  a  direct 
appeal  for  the  use  of  illustrations  in  all  advertising  and 
publicity  material.  As  a  publicity  medium,  Northern  prac¬ 
tices  what  it  preaches,  for  it 
reproduces  many  admirable 
cuts  as  specimens  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  company’s  plant. 
Northern  ought  to  arouse  a 
desire  among  mercantile  con¬ 
cerns  to  make  a  wider  use  of 
illustrations  in  advertising. 

“The  Spirit  of  1017.” 

In  a  four-page  circular,  9 
by  12  inches  in  size,  entitled 
“The  Spirit  of  1917”  (Fig. 
1),  the  Bookwalter-Ball  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 
declares  that  “  now  is  the  time 
to  open  the  throttle  ”  and  that 
“  ‘  full  steam  ahead  ’  should  be 
the  cry  of  the  business  men  of 
America  today.”  It  quotes 
Howard  E.  Coffman,  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense,  and 
then  sums  up  in  the  editor’s 
own  words :  “  Business  is  what 
we  make  it.  Let’s  keep  it  good. 
Let’s  give  our  fighting  front  a 
real  business  back.  That’s  the 
job  of  America’s  patriotic  bus¬ 
iness  men,  and  it’s  up  to  us  to 
make  good.” 

The  last  page  contains  an 
extract  from  a  speech  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  pleading  for  unity 
of  action  in  furthering  Amer¬ 
ica’s  success  in  the  world  war. 
One  page  is  devoted  to  telling 
the  service  that  the  company 
can  give  in  aiding  business  to 
expand.  The  circular  is  a  very 
attractive  piece  of  printing, 
and  the  typographical  ar¬ 
rangement  invites  reading, 
while  the  contents  make  the 
reading  of  it  worth  while. 

The  Periodical  Press. 

The  Periodical  Press,  Inc., 
of  New  York  city,  is  sending 
out  a  series  of  cards  (Fig.  4), 
each  calling  attention  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  advantage  of  its  process 
of  multicolor  printing.  These 
cards,  well  printed  on  good  stock,  are  unusual  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  news  style  in  both  the  make-up  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  advertising  they  bear.  This  news  style  of 
writing  advertising  copy  is  not  new,  but  one  seldom  sees 
it  in  the  advertising  material  of  printing  firms. 

Each  card  carries  a  head-line  across  the  top,  and  there 
follows  material  of  an  informational  character  concerning 
some  phase  of  the  company’s  method  of  printing,  written 
in  a  non-technical  and  interesting  way.  Each  article  or 
advertisement  has  a  lead  and  a  head-line  that  Is  designed 
to  attract  the  reader’s  attention. 
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Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimen 
pose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Print* 
not  be  included  in  package  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  o 


.  the  e 


g  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted  for  this  pur- 
f,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages  containing  specimens  must 
re  package.  Specimens  should  be  mailed  flat,  not  rolled. 


M.  C.  Peters  Mill  Company,  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska. —  The  patriotic  calendar  is  very  effec¬ 
tively  designed  and  printed.  It  is  deserving  of 
a  place  on  any  wall. 

Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

—  The  handling  of  the  folder  in  which  you 
printed  an  address  on  typography  by  Benjamin 
Sherbow  is  excellent  in  every  way,  as  is  also  the 
card  accompanying  it. 

W.  A.  Ackermann,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

—  Your  cover-design  for  The  Inland  Printer 
is  quite  interesting  in  treatment,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  came  too  late  for  consideration  in  the 
contest.  The  style  of  type  used,  however,  is 
hardly  dignified  enough  for  the  cover  of  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  such  as  The  Inland  Printer. 

Bookwalter  -  Ball 
Printing  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana. — The 


your  own  business.  These  are  not  only  well 
designed  and  printed,  but  are  well  written  as 
well,  and  should  prove  good  advertising. 

Hibberd  Printing  Company,  South  Bend,  In¬ 
diana. — -  The  patriotic  calendar  would  be  better 
if  the  calendar  proper,  at  the  bottom,  were  set 
in  smaller  type.  Being  so  large,  and  wider  than 
the  design  at  the  top,  it  overbalances  the  design 
as  a  whole.  Really,  there  is  no  need  for  such 
large  figures  on  this  calendar.  The  bottom  mar¬ 
gin  —  unfortunately  for  the  appearance  of  the 
work  —  is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  side 
marginal  spaces. 


“The  Spiri 


of 


1917,”  and  the  folder  of 
the  same  title  accompany¬ 
ing  it,  are  exceptional 
examples  of  high-grade 
printing  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  you  deserve 

Edwin  H.  Stuart, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
—  The  two  arrangements 
of  the  cover-design  for 
the  booklet  of  the  sheet 
and  tin  plate  manufactur- 

interesting  study.  We 

of  this  department  decide 
which  is  the  better  of  the 
two.  Naturally,  you  will 
await  their  verdict  with 
interest. 

O.  Eugene  Booth, 
Cherokee,  Iowa. — You  are 
doing  better  work  all  the 
time.  We  have  watched 
with  considerable  interest 
your  growth  from  a  doer 
of  ordinary  work  to  a 
designer  of  exceptionally 
neat  and  effective  typog¬ 
raphy.  While  all  your 

admire  especially  the  in¬ 
teresting  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  the  letter-heads. 

Watson  -  Jones,  Inc., 
San  Diego,  California. — 
The  general  excellence  of 
the  last  collection  of  your 
work  sent  us  typifies  the 
consistently  good  quality 
of  all  your  work  which 
we  have  seen  before.  We 
admire  especially  the 


Which  is  the  better  ?  Why  ?  A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Inland 
Printer  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  letter  of  500  words  giving 
constructive  and  comparative  criticism  on  these  designs,  set  in  differ¬ 
ent  styles  from  the  same  copy.  Contest  closes  October  1  —  get  busy. 


lllio  are  exceptionally  good.  An  almost  consis¬ 
tent  use  of  one  style  of  type.  Cloister  Old  Style, 
in  these  advertisements  makes  the  pages,  and 
the  book  as  a  whole,  harmoniously  pleasing.  It 
justifies  the  contention  of  those  who  insist  that 
one  type-face  only  in  each  job  is  essential  to  the 
best  work  along  typographic  lines. 

Chester  A.  Lyle,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 
—  The  specimens  of  printing  done  under  your 
direction  in  the  high  school  print-shop  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  neat,  especially  as  regards  compo¬ 
sition.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  of 
them  and  feel  confident  that  students  who  do 
such  work,  even  though  under  instruction,  will 
be  able  in  due  time  to  take  their  places  in  the 
commercial  plant  and  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  at  the  case. 

Rochester  Herald 
Company,  Rochester,  New 
York.—  The  booklet  in 
which  the  program  of  the 
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Herald  building,  patriotic 
songs  and  poems  are 

ally  neat  piece  of  typog¬ 
raphy.  Our  only  sugges- 


for 
would  be 


the 


interest  of  better  balance 
in  the  design. 

TheVandercook  Press, 
Chicago,  Illinois.— The 
blotter,  entitled  “  Price,” 
is  quite  effective.  Much 
more  of  the  detail  in  the 
half-tone,  printed  in  yel¬ 
low  under  the  type,  could 
have  been  brought  out, 
without  the  cut  standing 


■  of  i 


lently 


.  Its. 


light 


also  that 


the  words  following  the 
large  display  line,  “  Price  ” 
— “  Is  but  one  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  in  selecting  a 
machine  ”  — could  have 
been  displayed  more 
prominently  to  advantage. 

Eagle  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Spray,  North  Caro- 

in  which  you  state  the 
“  Eagle  Printing  Com¬ 


pany 

their 


inforn 
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warm  shades,  without  being 
loud.”  Here  is  a  suggestion 
for  our  readers. 

C.  S.  Romig,  Altoona,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.—  The  specimens  of 
printing  done  by  first  and 
second  year  students  in  the 
printing  classes  of  the  Al¬ 
toona  public  schools,  who  are 

remarkably  good.  Since  you 
have  forty-eight  youngsters 
to  look  after  —  which  means, 
of  course,  that  you  can  not 
give  much  time  to  any  one  — 
the  accomplishment  is  all  the 
more  praiseworthy.  In  so 
far  as  violations  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  typog¬ 
raphy  are  concerned,  there 
are  none  worth  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Lines  are  crowded 
too  closely  in  some  instances, 
examples  of  which  are  the 
title-pages  of  the  programs 
for  the  “  Fourth  Confer¬ 
ence,  Mountain  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  the  Wright 
School.  A  little  more  daylight 
between  the  lines  of  these 

some  others  which  you  should 
now  be  able  to  determine 
yourself,  would  improve  them 

Brandon  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

—  The  program  for  the  an¬ 
nual  outing  of  your  employ¬ 
ees  is  interesting,  although 
we  feel  that  you  endeavored 

design.  Had  the  half-tone 
illustration  of  Mr.  Brandon 
been  run  on  the  inside,  the 
main  lines  of  the  titular  mat¬ 
ter  printed  at  the  top,  a 
smaller  press  embossed  lower  on  the  page,  and 
the  date  and  location  of  the  picnic  at  the  bot- 


always  displeased  with, 
-what  thou  art;  if  thou  desir 
Jest  to  attain  to  what  thou  art 
not,  jor  when  thou  had  pleased 
thyself  there  thou  abidestr 

— QuarrelL 


One  of  a 


is  of  monthly  calendar  designs  used  by  Aldrich  &  Jensen,  designs 


rs,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


tom,  the  effect  would  have  been  better.  The 
illustration  on  the  first  inside  page  is  too  low. 
The  feature  about  this  booklet  which  we  most 
admire  is  the  clever  use  of  small  vignetted  half¬ 
tones  depicting  picnic  scenes  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page.  The  illustration  on  the  first  inside 
page  if  placed  too  low  on  the  page,  and  half¬ 
point  or  one-point  rules  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  border  on  the  inside  pages  than  the 
hair-line  rules  and  would  also  have  been  easier 
to  print  satisfactorily.  The  appearance  of  the 
inside  spread  would  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  had  the  illustrations  been  finer  of  line  or 
r  tint,  for,  as  printed,  they 


rifle  t( 


and,  i 


A.  B.  Doerty,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  greets  firms 
entering  business  in  his  town  with  a  folder, 
enclosing  specimens  of  his  fine  printing.  The 
illustration  above  is  of  the  title  of  that  folder, 
the  name  of  the  new  firm  being  lettered  into 
the  printed  page,  giving  it  an  element  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  individuality. 


with  the  type,  make  the  page  appear  complex. 

A.  B.  Doerty,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  “  he  that  is 
always  busy,”  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being 
always  original  as  well,  In  the  last  collection 
of  specimens  sent  the  editor  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Doerty,  there  was  a  folder  which 
he  sends  to  all  who  start  anew  in  business  in 
his  town.  Inside  this  folder  Mr.  Doerty  mails 
specimens  of  his  printing.  As  will  be  seen  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  first  page  of  this  folder, 
the  name  of  the  recipient  is  engrossed  on  the 
first  page,  space  being  left  blank  thereon  when 
printing  for  that  purpose.  This  adds  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch  which  is  bound  to  make  the  folder 
and  its  contents  receive  greater  attention  than 
had  the  greeting  been  made  general.  Further 
comment  on  the  idea  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
page  and  this  brief  text  are  sufficient  to  carry 
the  idea  to  those  who  might  want  to  adapt  it 
in  part  or  entire.  Mr.  Doerty  advises  us  he  is 
not  at  all  selfish  with  his  ideas. 


J.  C.  White,  New  York  city. —  Typography 
on  the  booklet,  “  The  Taylor  System  of  Or¬ 
ganized  Color,”  is  neat  and  thoroughly  artistic. 
The  type-pages,  however,  are  not  in  pleasing 
proportion  to  the  paper-pages,  the  top  and 
bottom  margins  being  inconsistent  with  the 
front  and  back  margins.  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  several  short  pages  at  the  ends  of  separate 
items,  the  type-pages  could  have  been  made 
shorter  and  the  margins  then  apportioned  as 
they  should  be  —  the  smallest  at  the  back,  the 
next  smallest  at  the  top,  the  front  slightly 
larger  than  the  top,  and  the  bottom  the  largest. 
If  the  ornament,  printed  in  colors  on  the  cover, 
were  raised  only  six  points,  the  optical  illusion 
which  causes  things  in  the  exact  center,  per¬ 
pendicularly,  to  appear  low  would  be  overcome 
and  better  proportion  would  also  result.  The 
envelope  corner-card  is  satisfactory,  but  would 
be  improved  if  the  italic  group  had  been 
squared  up  to  conform  with  the  panel  occu¬ 
pied.  When  type-matter  is  enclosed  in  a  panel, 
with  small  margins  between  type  and  rule,  the 
last  line  should  not  be  a  short  carry-over,  for 
the  white  space  at  that  point  is  then  out  of 


o  the  a 


a  other  sides 


ng  the  design  displeasing  and  throwing  it  out 
of  balance. 

John  H.  Paschal,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — 
You  need  to  study  the  principles  of  design  in 
their  relation  to  typography.  Knowledge  of 
what  shape  harmony  implies  would  have  re¬ 
strained  you  in  the  frequent  combination  of 
condensed  text  letters  and  extended  block- 
letters,  two  styles  which  have  nothing  common 
as  to  shape  or  design.  The  ability  to  distin- 
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guish  where  tone  harmony  does  and  does  not 
exist  would  have  caused  you  to  avoid  the  light, 
open  border  which  surrounds  the  black,  com¬ 
pact  text  type  on  the  title-page,  “  Grandma’s 
Seventieth.”  You  would  not  crowd  large  lines 


is  a  further  reason  for  placing  small  groups 
on  a  comparatively  large  page  above  center, 
at  a  point  where  the  white  space  above  will  be 
to  the  white  space  below  as  two  is  to  three. 
The  border-bands  at  top  and  bottom,  printed 


H.  K.  Bacon,  Ventura,  California. —  La 
Revista  is  subject  to  numerous  changes  for 
improvement.  First,  the  cover-design  should 
have  been  gotten  up  in  such  form  as  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  proportions  of  the  page.  The 


EVIDENCE. 


DEPARTM  ENT- OF  •  PUB  LI  CITY 


of  type  so  closely  in  an  endeavor  to  get  promi¬ 
nence,  had  you  studied  contrast  and  learned 
that  smaller  sizes  with  ample  white  space  have 
greater  prominence  than  large  type  crowded 
for  breathing  room.  When  you  have  famil¬ 
iarized  yourself  with  these  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  you  can  go  on  to  the  finer  points,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Inland  Printer.  The  points 
made  apply  to  a  number  of  your  specimens, 
and  we  suggest  that  you  look  them  over  to 
see  where  our  suggestions  apply.  A  number  of 
good  books  are  published  on  these  subjects, 
some  of  which  may  be  obtained  through  The 
Inland  Printer  Company. 

James  J.  Cavanaugh,  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts. —  The  form-letter  sent  out  by  the  Perry 
Print  Shop  is  nicely  designed  and  well  printed. 
It  should  win  a  place  in  the  files  of  many  buy¬ 
ers  of  printing  because  of  the  convenience 
offered,  and  thereby  bring  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  firm.  The  booklet,  “  What  Do  You 
Know  About  the  P.  P.  S.  ?  ”  is  not  very  good. 
Take  the  title,  for  instance,  quoted  above, 
which  words  alone  appear  on  the  cover:  Was 
it  your  intention  to  have  the  initials  “  P.  P.  S.,” 
standing  for  the  Perry  Print  Shop,  arouse 
curiosity?  The  average  business  man  would 
hardly  care  what  P.  P.  S.  means,  but  would  be 
vitally  interested  in  “  How  the  Perry  Print 
Shop  Can  Give  You  Quality  Printing  at  Rea¬ 
sonable  Prices,”  or  something  to  that  effect. 
The  inside  pages  are  lifeless  and  uninteresting 
in  appearance.  The  titles,  printed  alone  on  the 
left-hand  pages  of  the  booklet,  are  weak,  and, 
being  placed  just  half  way  between  top  and 
bottom  of  the  pages,  divide  the  white  space 
into  equal  and  monotonous  parts  without  pro¬ 
portion.  The  eye  of  the  reader  does  not  drop 
to  the  middle  of  a  page  at  first  glance,  and  that 


in  green,  add  nothing  to  the  appearance  of  the 
page  —  one  at  the  top  would  be  better  than 
one  at  top  and  bottom.  These  cause  the  mar¬ 
gins  to  appear  displeasing,  because  of  the  very 
small  side  marginal  spaces.  Without  these 
bands  the  pages  could  have  been  set  narrower 
measure,  in  proportion  to  the  page,  in  fact,  and 
a  much  better  appearance  obtained. 


JOE  W.  SHORT 
With  The  Mortimer  Company  Limited 


The  business  cards  of  two  clever  Canadian 
printers,  of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  whose  work  has 
for  years  proved  an  inspiration  and  help  to 
readers  of  The  Inland  Printer. 


ornament  is  wide,  the  main  line  is  also  wide, 
and  the  smaller  line  at  the  bottom,  standing 
off  from  the  other  parts  of  the  design,  though 
not  a  wide  line,  is  oblong  in  shape,  whereas  the 
page  is  of  regular  proportions.  Had  a  border 
been  used  to  unify  the  three  parts,  the  effect 
would  have  been  better,  and  the  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  between  parts  of  the  design  and  the  page 
would  have  been  overcome  to  a  certain  extent. 
We  note  that  on  the  first  page  of  text  the 
half-tone  illustration  of  the  school,  an  oblong 
cut,  is  placed  in  the  exact  center  of  the  page 
from  top  to  bottom,  making  it  appear  to  be 
below  the  center  because  of  an  optical  illusion, 
thus  overbalancing  the  page.  We  can  not  see 
anything  about  the  poorly  printed  letters  which 
you  marked  in  the  text  matter  which  would  lead 
us  to  think  the  cause  was  anything  but  poor 
slugs.  Some  of  the  letters  appear  to  have 
been  damaged.  Presswork  on  the  type-matter 
is  good,  except  for  a  few  light  spots,  but  hardly 
enough  “  squeeze  ”  was  employed  on  the  half¬ 
tones.  Some  of  the  advertisements  appearing 
in  the  back  pages  of  the  book  are  crowded 
badly,  and  others  are  faulty  in  appearance 
through  the  use  of  type-faces  in  combination 
which  do  not  harmonize.  The  man  who  set  the 
advertisements  and  made  up  the  pages  would 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  study  the  principles 
of  design  in  their  relation  to  typography,  a 
number  of  excellent  books  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  being  available.  Some  of  them  may  be 
obtained  from  the  book  department  of  The  In¬ 
land  Printer  Company.  You  could  do  some 
profitable  studying  along  typographic  lines. 

John  Borum,  Onancoek,  Virginia. —  Compo¬ 
sition  is  very  good  indeed  on  the  specimens  of 
work  sent  us.  We  admire  the  treatment  of 
the  blotter,  “  We  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
order,”  etc.,  copies  of  which,  we  presume,  are 
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enclosed  with  every  order  of  printing  leaving 
the  plant.  Being  an  acknowledgment  and  a 
serviceable  office  help  in  one,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  it  would  prove  popular,  be 
retained  and  prove  good  advertising.  The 
cover-design  for  the  minutes  of  the  bible  school 
convention  would  be  more  pleasing  if  it  were 
set  in  long-and-short-line  style,  the  lines  dis- 


through  different  hands  for  approval  or  pay¬ 
ment,  and  oftentimes  I  find  that  some  officer, 
not  a  customer,  is  attracted  to  send  in  an 
order.  Although  not  especially  equipped  for 
two-color  work,  I  put  all  my  own  advertising 
matter  in  two  colors,  for  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  mind  of  the  man  who  pays  the  bills 
is  influenced  thereby.  Perhaps  this  is  open  to 


ticularly  that  one  for  the  Arrow  Press,  which 
is  well  displayed  and,  because  of  the  liberal 
use  of  white  space,  both  pleasing  and  effective. 
Our  only  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
this  page  would  be  to  space  the  lines  of  the 
squared  group  of  small  type  one  point  farther 
apart  and  to  use  plain  rule  for  the  border. 
“  Spotty  ”  borders  of  geometric  units  have  too 
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played  with  due  regard  to  their  relative  impor¬ 
tance  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  clearer 
comprehension  —  a  line  to  each  item  or  fea¬ 
ture.  By  working  for  the  squared  effect,  you 
gave  greater  prominence  to  the  words  “  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Session  ”  than  they  deserve,  and 
set  the  really  important  lines,  “  Bible  School 
Convention  ”  and  “Accomack  Baptist  Associa¬ 
tion,”  too  small.  Copy  and  display  should  never 
be  sacrificed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  effort  to 
adhere  to  or  obtain  a  preconceived  design.  By 
following  the  style  you  did,  the  white  space 
is  bulked  in  the  center  of  the 

design  —  and  in  a  squared  mass  - 

—  and  this  also  has  its  effect  in 
making  the  page  rather  unat¬ 
tractive.  Display  your  lines 
properly,  always,  with  due  con¬ 
sideration,  of  course,  to  making 
the  shape  as  well  balanced  and 
pleasing  in  contour  as  is  possi¬ 
ble.  We  fail  to  see  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  two  “  J’s  ”  printed 
in  yellow-green  on  the  letter¬ 
head  for  the  News.  The  other 
arrangement  is  much  better,  but 
on  it  the  red  is  too  dark,  being 
a  crimson  lake,  we  believe.  Reds 
which  border  on  orange-vermil¬ 
ion,  for  example,  harmonize 
much  better  with  black. 

Theodore  P.  Wilson,  Win¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts. —  The  va¬ 
riety  of  treatment  aceorded'your 
business  stationery  from  time  to 
time  —  instead  of  using  the  same 
form  and  design  year  in  and 
year  out  —  in  order  that  you 
may  with  the  different  items  offer  suggestions 
to  your  actual  and  potential  customers  for 
their  own  work,  is  good  business,  we  feel  sure. 
We  quote  from  your  letter  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers :  “  As  a  matter  of  possible  com¬ 

ment  or  interest,  I  enclose  samples  of  my  own 
statements.  As  an  advertising  method  —  aside 
from  other  material  —  I  have  made  it  a  point 
recently  to  reset  regular  statements,  etc.,  each 
month,  thus  giving  without  comment  a  speci¬ 
men  to  my  customers  of  what  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  variety  in  a  given  job.  These 
samples  allow  of  little  room  fpr  display  and 
practically  none  in  material  for  copy.  I  find 
they  are  helpful  in  my  position  in  a  suburb 
of  Boston,  with  its  usual  church  and  society 
printing,  as  my  bills  are  constantly  passing 


question,  but  when  X  first  put  out  a  two-color 
statement  I  was  struck  that  these  bills  seemed 
to  bring  better  results.  Subsequent  observa¬ 
tion  strengthens  my  belief.  Since  adopting  two 
colors  for  my  own  work,  I  have  had  two  of 
my  largest  customers  adopt  similar  methods  — ■ 
wholly  without  solicitation.  As  you  may  notice, 
I  use  a  duplicating  system  in  billing.  I  am 
quite  tickled  with  this,  both  as  a  simplifier  and 
time-saver,  and  so  far  as  I  know  no  other 
printer  in  this  section  uses  it.”  Readers  might 
secure  samples  of  these  forms  from  Mr.  Wilson. 
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P.  W.  McArthur,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah. — 
Whether  or  not  you  are  “  on  the  road  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  printer,”  as  you  ask,  depends  on 
just  how  much  experience  you  have  had.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  copy  of  “  The  Orange  and  Black,” 
sent  us  for  review,  we  would  state  that  you 
do  very  well  indeed,  provided  your  experience 
has  been  limited,  but  if  you  have  put  in  sev¬ 
eral  years  at  the  trade  we  feel  that  you  have 
not  occupied  that  time  to  best  advantage.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  you  did  composition, 
make-up  and  presswork.  The  presswork  is  very 
poor,  mainly  because  of  weak  impression  and 
improper  make-ready.  Make-up  of  pages  is 
quite  satisfactory,  although  the  front  margins 
are  too  small  and  the  top  margins  too  large. 
Some  of  the  advertisements  are  good,  and  par- 


great  attractive  force,  invariably  subordinating 
the  type  used  in  combination.  Since  the  type 
is  obviously  the  important  thing,  such  borders 
should  not  be  used.  The  smaller  advertise¬ 
ments  are  rather  disorderly  in  arrangement, 
due  not  so  much  to  your  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  good  display  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  that  forced  or  encouraged  you  to  set  all 
lines  therein  on  the  machine.  The  cover-design 
is  poor,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  illustration 
used  thereon  being  such  as  to  make  a  good 
design  almost  out  of  the  question.  We  suggest 
that  you  study  the  principles  of 

- -  design  as  applied  to  printing. 

Middleton  Printing  Company, 
Waxahachie,  Texas. —  Almost  all 
your  specimens  are  good.  Mean¬ 
ingless  rule  arrangements,  such 
as  that  on  the  title  of  the  folder, 
“  We  Are  Ready,”  should  be 
avoided,  for  they  do  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  handicap  the  effectiveness 
of  the  type  used  in  combination. 
The  type  alone,  arranged  in  an 
orderly  manner  with  a  view 
to  making  comprehension  easy, 
with  perhaps  one  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  to  add  interest,  would  be 
the  logical  handling  of  this  copy. 
While  the  idea  of  this  folder  is 
good  and  the  inside  pages  are 
well  laid  out,  the  use  of  italic  of 
none  too  readable  a  face  for  the 
text  matter  is  a  fault  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance.  Note  also 
the  gap  between  the  Engravers’ 
Old  English  initial  and  the  letter 
“  T  ”  following,  which  constitute 
the  first  word.  This  is  bad  — -  there  should 
not  be  more  space  between  initial  and  letter 
following  than  between  other  letters  of  the 
word.  In  printing  in  a  strong  and  a  weak 
color,  the  items  to  be  printed  in  the  latter 
should  be  correspondingly  bolder  so  that,  after 
printing,  tone  of  the  whole  will  be  uniform. 
We  regret  that  on  women’s  club  program  book¬ 
lets  nine  out  of  every  ten  printers  make  the  same 
error.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  length 
of  programs  for  the  different  meetings,  and  the 
advisability  of  devoting  a  page  to  each,  many 
pages  are  necessarily  short,  few,  in  fact,  being 
full  depth  and  of  the  same  proportions  as  the 
paper-page.  These  short  pages  should  never  be 
centered  on  a  page,  but  ought  to  be  placed 
slightly  above  the  middle. 


LET  US  SOLVE  VOUR 
PRINTING  PROBLEMS 


ERIE  HASSELL 


PAINTliRS 


(Recognition  .  banquet 


Mm 


‘OhXPIT;  BY  THE  ^MEMBERS  01’  THE 
KNIGHTS  OP  ■PYTIflA'  li.  CHICAGO  TO 

cBrofher  Kent fit  George  CR. 


WAis 


AIN'T  IT 

i  have  been  racking  along  clearing  6-8-10%  on  the  volume  of 
my  sales  (maybe)  and  feeling  good;  a  year  from  now,  i  will  pay  from 
10  to  50%  of  my  annual  profits  for  income  tax  (right,  too),  what's 
left  will  buy  about  half  as  much  stuff  as  it  now  buys. 

$5000  profits  less  20  %  income  tax,  less  50%  decrease  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  leaves  $2000. 

one  fellow  is  trying  to  overcome  this  by  increasing  his  profits, 
but  i  won’t  let  him.  i'm  skeered  he  will  get  all  the  business! 


Celebration  of  his  70£h  ^irfr.dav3 
eMonday  Evening,  April  3«h,  1917. 


ZZ:  Z . . : . ZZZZ: 


NOT  EXACTLY  QUALITY,  BUT  INTERESTING  NEVERTHELESS. 


Mr.  Hassell  ingeniously  glued  a  composing-rule  and  a  line-gage  to 
blocks  of  wood  and  printed  them  on  his  letter-head  —  the  rule  was  then 
covered  with  silver  and  the  gage  with  gold  bronzing  powders  to  give  a 
“  lifelike  ”  appearance.  The  black  cat  embellishes  a  folder  —  in  other 
words,  “  You  need  a  catalogue.”  The  artists’  card  is  self-explanatory. 
The  exhibit  in  the  center  is  the  cover-design  of  a  small  publication 
named  Enfield  Rooster.  In  the  absence  of  the  word  “  Rooster  ”  the 


“  dominecker  ”  cock  carries  the  idea.  The  spitz  dogs  on  the  buffet 
represent  “  whines  ”  and  “  lickers.”  The  first  impression  of  the  cover- 
design  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  might  indicate  that  it  is  a 
“  freak  ”  job,  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  gentleman’s  name  is 
George  R.  Freak.  Who  swiped  the  cap.  case,  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
card  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  quite  a  novelty,  and,  incidentally, 
pertinent  with  truth.  What  have  you  to  offer  that  is  new  and  novel? 
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BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

In  this  department  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  examples 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expres¬ 
sion.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


White  Space  as  an  Aid  to  Emphasis. 

Morris  Reiss,  who  operates  a  small  printing-plant  at 
24  East  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street,  New  York  city, 
has  long  been  an  interested  reader  of  and  valued  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  typographical  departments  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  Mr.  Reiss  is  a  close  student  of  typography,  and 
as  a  natural  result  gives  considerable  thought  to  ways  and 
means  of  making  his  work  effective.  Recently,  Mr.  Reiss 
desired  to  make  an  announcement  to  his  regular  and  poten- 


of  my  original  composition,  fresh  from  the  stick,  but  it 
proved  a  shock  to  the  sensitive  nerve  of  my  eye.  A  little 
manipulation,  and  —  Presto,  the  result  amazed  me  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  am  writing  in  the  hope  that  some  critical 
solution  via  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  The  Inland  Printer 
will  be  forthcoming.” 

The  change,  so  quickly  made,  and  which  effected  such  a 
great  improvement  as  to  suggest  the  magician’s  “  Presto,” 
was  a  simple  transformation  of  the  two  type-groups, 


— 

An  Announcement  by  the 

Morris  Reiss  Press 

We  have  affiliated  ourselves  with  the 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  and 
are  licensed  to  use  the  insignia  of  the 

Union  Uabel 

[Union  Labe!  Here] 

This  is  another  step  in  a  forward  direc- 

tion  in  our  efforts,  to  please  our  clientele  w*  pudge  ourselves  ,0  make , 

the  No.  56  to  printed  matter 
what  the  symbol  22k  is  to  gold 

Fig.  l. 

While  there  is  an  abundance  of  white  space  between  type  and  border  in  this  advertisement,  it  is  not  distributed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  most  effective  emphasis  to  the  main  type-group.  The  attractive  force  of  the  rules  so  close 
at  the  left  side  handicaps  the  prominence  of  the  type.  It  is  an  example  of  “  misapplied  daylight.” 


tial  customers,  and  naturally  wanted  that  announcement 
to  reflect  the  quality  of  his  product  —  that  meant,  of 
course,  the  work  must  be  right  in  every  particular.  He 
set  the  design  himself  and  although  the  illustration  on 
this  page  (Fig.  1)  is  not  a  photographic  copy  of  the  orig¬ 
inal —  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  suitable  for  repro¬ 
duction  —  it  is  identical  in  form  and  arrangement  and  will 
serve  just  as  well  to  illustrate  Mr.  Reiss’s  point.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  this  design  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  depart¬ 
ment —  the  original  set-up  (Fig.  1)  was  enclosed,  as  was 
also  the  rearrangement  —  Mr.  Reiss  wrote:  “The  enclo¬ 
sures,  I  think,  would  make  a  fine  treatise  on  the  subtle 
art  of  misapplied  daylight.  The  one-color  card  is  a  proof 


resulting  in  a  rearrangement  of  the  white  spaces  as  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2  on  the  following  page. 

Why  is  Fig.  2  more  effective  than  Fig.  1?  Undeniably 
it  is,  and,  though  Mr.  Reiss  asks  The  Inland  Printer 
for  a  solution,  he  has  stated  the  reason  himself  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  letter  —  “  misapplied  daylight,” 
or  an  ineffective  distribution  of  white  space. 

Type  needs  a  relief  of  white  space  in,  outside  of  it  and 
around  it  to  invite  the  eye,  to  make  it  easy  to  read  and  to 
make  it  stand  out.  It  accomplishes  these  results  by  the 
contrast  it  affords  to  the  black  of  the  type. 

Since  white  space  creates  contrast,  it  is  a  help,  how¬ 
ever  distributed  or  apportioned.  Just  as  white  space  lends 
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emphasis  to  type  in  proportion  to  its  extent  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  so  the  distribution  of  that  white  space  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  also  presents  varying  degrees  of  emphasis, 
depending  on  its  position  in  relation  to  the  type. 

The  reason,  therefore,  Fig.  2  is  more  effective  than 
Fig.  1  is  that  more  white  space  is  massed  at  the  left  of 
the  type  constituting  the  main  group  of  the  design  and 
making  up  the  important  argument  of  the  announcement. 


the  uniform  distribution  of  white  space  between  type  and 
border  in  an  advertisement,  or  the  massing  of  that  white 
space  on  ratios  of  good  proportion  such  as  two  to  three. 
A  little  white  space  is  better  than  none  and  an  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  is  always  good;  but  in  many  cases  a  bold  mass¬ 
ing  of  it  in  one  or  two  places,  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  amount  at  a  point  where  it  will  lend  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  type,  is  not  only  desirable  from 


An  Announcement  by  the 
Morris  Reiss  Press 

We  have  affiliated  ourselves  with  the 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  and 
are  licensed  to  use  the  insignia  of  the 

Union  Label 

[Union  Label  Here] 

This  is  another  step  in  a  forward  direc- 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  make  ti0n  in  our  efforts  to  please  our  clientele 

the  No.  56  to  printed  matter 
what  the  symbol  22h  is  to  gold 

Fig.  2. 

Here  the  type-groups  have  been  shifted  in  such  a  way  that  the  large  mass  of  white  space  is  adjacent  to  the  left 
side  —  the  beginning  of  the  reading-matter  —  of  the  main  group,  causing  it  to  stand  out  with  greater  prominence 
than  in  Fig.  1.  It  also  creates  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  from  all  other  standpoints. 


In  Fig.  1  the  type  must  contend  with  the  border  at  the 
left  for  attention,  whereas  in  Fig.  2  the  background  of 
white  space  is  clear  at  the  point  where  reading  begins. 

This  massing  of  white  space  on  one  or  two  sides  in 
preference  to  the  uniform  distribution  of  it  on  all  sides 
of  a  group  of  type,  while,  perhaps,  not  as  pleasing  as  a 
more  uniform  distribution,  has  the  quality  of  making  the 
type  more  effective,  because  more  prominent  and  also 
because  the  type  is  not  handicapped  by  such  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  other  forces  of  attraction  to  the  eye  of  the 
reader.  It  seems  to  cause  whatever  words  in  type  it  is 
massed  around  to  fairly  pop  out  at  the  reader  with  great 
force  and  is  popular  with  many  advertisers. 

We  are  showing  on  the  next  page  an  advertisement 
from  a  Chicago  newspaper  in  which  this  idea  of  massing 
white  space  was  effectively  carried  out  (Fig.  3).  In  order 
to  present  a  comparison,  we  have  had  another  plate  made 
with  the  matter  centered,  and  in  which  top  and  bottom 
margins  are  the  same  and  side  margins  are  equal  (Fig.  4). 
Few  will  deny  that  Fig.  4  is  more  pleasing,  but  it  lacks 
the  punch  of  Fig.  3,  which  would  be  improved  if  the 
white  space  were  massed  at  the  left  instead  of  at  the  right. 
Fig.  4  is  comparable  to  a  pretty,  quiet,  reticent,  unob¬ 
trusive,  perhaps  bashful,  “  wall-flower,”  while  Fig.  3  has 
the  attention-getting  qualities  of  a  vivacious,  clear-voiced, 
red-cheeked,  robust  girl.  It  demands  greater  attention 
only  because  of  the  arrangement  of  the  type  group  and 
the  white  space. 

In  conclusion,  we  consider  it  advisable  to  offer  just  a 
word  of  qualification  and  admonishment:  We  do  not  decry 


the  standpoint  of  emphasis,  but  advisable  if  the  most 
effective  appearance  is  wanted  in  the  work. 

But,  let  us  have  white  space  —  the  quiet  audience 
which  permits  the  speaker’s  words  to  carry  their  interest 
and  conviction,  even  though  uttered  in  ordinary  voice 
without  shouting  or  screaming. 


SOME  HINTS  FOR  JOB  PRESS  FEEDERS. 

BY  THOMAS  F.  WHITEHEAD. 

Keep  all  work  in  even  lifts  where  possible,  namely, 
100,  200,  250  or  500.  This  rule  is  to  be  followed  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  accurate  count  in  the  packing. 

Pressmen  should  provide  feeders  with  a  printed  sam¬ 
ple,  showing  exact  color  of  ink  required  on  all  jobs. 

The  feeder,  while  running  a  job,  should  at  frequent 
intervals  compare  the  sheets  he  is  running  with  the  sam¬ 
ple  sheet  to  see  that  color  of  ink  is  exactly  the  same. 

Keep  accurate  count  and  avoid  excessive  over-runs  or 
shortages. 

All  sheets  must  be  fed  to  a  register. 

Keep  work  clean  and  free  from  finger-marks. 

Do  not  allow  work  to  offset. 

Be  sure  to  turn  all  sheets  correctly  when  printed  on 
both  sides. 

On  die-cut  jobs  see  that  all  dies  are  cutting  properly. 

Have  forms  locked  in  such  a  way  that  the  quoins  can 
not  work  out. 

Feeders  must  learn  to  use  the  brakes  on  these  ma¬ 
chines,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  they  will  know  just  how 
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to  stop  the  machines  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Do  not  use  the  throw-off  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Be  careful  not  to  get  sheets  wrapped  in  rollers  while 
the  machine  is  in  motion. 

Do  not  allow  rags  to  get  caught  in  the  gears. 

Do  not  walk  away  and  leave  your  machine  running, 


Investigated  and  Approved 
By  the  Harris  Organization 


The  investigations  are  bi 


H _ 


it 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

Harris  T rust  6  Savings  Bank 

HARRIS  TRUST  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


Fountains  should  have  the  roller  pressure  set  for  each 
job.  The  pressure  set  for  a  large  form  would  smash  the 
fountain  arms  if  used  on  a  small  form. 

When  strings  or  friskets  are  used,  they  should  be 
securely  fastened,  and  the  feeders  should  be  cautioned 
not  to  hold  them  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

When  running  register  work,  100  sheets  should  be 
printed  from  the  key  form  at  the  start  of  the  job.  All 


Investigated  and  Approved 
By  the  Harris  Organization 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

Harris  T rust  6  Savings  Bank 

HARRIS  TRUST  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 


especially  if  there  is  stock  on  the  feed-board.  The  stock 


If  using  rule  forms,  paste  strips  of  card  on  roller 
tracks  to  keep  rollers  from  hitting  rules  too  hard.  This 


Be  sure  that  grippers  are  set  to  avoid  the  form,  and 
that  the  nuts  are  tightened  after  setting. 


Do  not  use  any  kind  of  a  sharp 


The  teeth  of  gears 


of  wood  drb 


s  will  fall  out.  Try  all 


A  plug 
will  pre- 


To  take  dried  ink  off  of  a  metal  distributor,  a  piece  of 
pumice  stone  about  2  inches  square  used  as  a  rubber,  with 
kerosene  as  a  lubricant,  will  give  quick  results. 


In  WarTime 


the 

stamp  of 
APPROVAL 
:  ON  A 
SUMMER 
resort 
that  IS 

DIFFERENT 


WERNERSVILLE 

PENNSYLVANIA- 


HIBERNIA 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

FLORIDA 


HIGHLAND  HALL 

holudaysburg,  penna. 


WFP.NERSVILLE 

PENNSYLVANIA 


RESORT  BOOKLETS  BY  THE  J.  HORACE  MeFARLAND  COMPANY. 

The  above  group  illustrates  but  one  of  the  products  of  that  well-known  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  printing-plant.  The  company  also  produces  catalogues,  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising  literature,  scientific  works,  magazines,  and  a  general  line  of  high-grade  work. 
Mr.  McFarland  himself  is  a  noted  horticulturist,  and,  as  a  result,  does  a  large  amount 
of  printing  for  seed  and  flower  men  located  throughout  the  United  States. 
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PROCESS  ENGRAVING 

BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

Queries  regarding  process  engraving,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers,  are  solicited  for  this  department.  Our  tec 
research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address  The  Inland  Printer  Con 

hnical 

ipany. 

Blackening  Zinc  Etchings. 

It  is  customary  in  this  country  to  clear  the  zinc  plate 
of  acid  resists  by  heating  it  and  while  hot  to  brush  some 
strong  potash  solution  over  it.  The  face  of  the  etched 
plate  is  then  scrubbed  clean  under  a  tap  of  running  water, 
and  a  sulphate  of  copper  solution  flowed  over  it,  blacken¬ 
ing  the  plate,  so  that,  when  the  surface  of  the  relief  lines 
of  the  etched  plate  are  rubbed  over  with  a  stick  of  char¬ 
coal,  the  bright  lines  show  clearly  against  the  blackened 
ground. 

In  Great  Britain  they  use  the  old  perchloride  of  iron 
solution,  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  to  blacken  the 
zinc,  and  this  is  an  economic  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  copy,  even  though  copper  sulphate  can  be 
had  as  low  as  20  cents  a  pound.  The  elimination  of  waste 
and  the  utilizing  of  by-products  like  old  perchloride  of  iron 
baths  is  good  business. 

Sidereographic  Engraving. 

J.  C.  Capen,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  asks:  “Where 
can  I  learn  sidereographic  engraving?  I  saw  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  competent  man.  I  am  a  watch-case  en¬ 
graver,  thoroughly  experienced  in  handling  an  engraving 
machine.” 

Answer. —  I  can  not  advise  you  as  to  where  you  can 
learn  sidereographic  engraving  as  it  is  only  practiced  by 
the  United  States  government  and  large  bank-note  en¬ 
gravers.  Sidereographic  engraving  was  invented  by  Jacob 
Perkins,  and  is  the  process  by  which  the  plates  for  print¬ 
ing  our  postage  stamps  are  made.  The  original  stamp  is 
engraved  intaglio  in  soft  steel,  and  when  found  perfect  it 
is  hardened  and  pressed  into  a  soft  steel  roller  until  the 
latter  is  covered  over  with  relief  impressions  from  the 
intaglio  original.  The  soft  steel  roller  is  then  hardened, 
and  by  rolling  over  a  soft  steel  plate  the  latter  is  indented 
with  a  hundred  duplicates  of  the  original  intaglio  engraved 
plate.  From  these  plates  the  postage  stamps  are  printed. 
The  field  for  such  engraving  is  extremely  limited.  It  is 
only  foreign  governments  that  advertise  for  these  en¬ 
gravers. 

Half-Tones  on  Antique  Paper. 

E.  H.  Atkinson,  Garret  &  Atkinson,  London,  England, 
writes:  “  With  reference  to  the  half-tones  used  for  print¬ 
ing  on  rough  paper  shown  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  can  you  tell  us  in  what  way  they  differ  from 
ordinary  half-tones?  A  word  or  two  on  their  measure  of 
success  would  also  be  interesting.  May  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  how  much  your  process  engraving  notes 
in  The  Inland  Printer  are  appreciated  here?  ” 

Answer. —  For  printing  on  antique  paper  it  has  been 
found  best  to  use  a  screen  of  but  133  lines  to  the  inch, 
6-6 


though  the  one  in  the  issue  you  mentioned  was  made  with 
a  150-line  screen.  The  etching  must  be  as  contrasty  as 
possible  and  as  deeply  etched  as  is  practicable.  Though 
the  surface  of  the  paper  is  rough  it  works  better  if  it 
has  a  slight  sizing  —  that  is,  if  it  is  specially  made.  The 
important  feature  of  this  work  is  in  the  preparation  of 
the  overlay.  The  half-tones  are  made  ready  with  all  the 
care  that  used  to  be  expended  on  wood  cuts  when  they 
were  printed  on  uncoated  paper.  John  S.  Neale,  of  the 
Gage  Printing  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  has  car¬ 
ried  make-ready  for  the  printing  of  half-tones  on  antique 
stock  to  great  perfection.  He  has  patented  the  method 
he  uses,  which  he  terms  Typolith.  He  uses  a  metallic  over¬ 
lay  covered  with  an  extremely  sensitive  resilient  fabric 
that  accommodates  its  surface  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
rough  surfaced  paper.  This  elastic  tympan  does  for  the 
antique  paper  what  the  rubber  impression-cylinder  does 
for  the  offset  press,  and  gives  the  typographical  printer  a 
facility  which  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  only  by  the 
lithographic  offset  printer. 

Retouching  is  Half  the  Battle. 

P.  F.  Campion,  Boston,  writes :  “  Please  send  me  the 
title  and  price  of  a  book  on  retouching.  I  mean  re¬ 
touching  for  photoengraving  purposes.  Is  there  any  school 
where  I  can  learn  it?  Is  there  likely  to  always  be  a 
demand  for  retouchers,  or  will  some  invention  come  along 
to  knock  them  out?  I  am  a  young  man  and  have  just 
finished  high  school.  My  father  is  a  printer,  and  I  have 
read  your  magazine  as  long  as  I  can  remember  and  looked 
at  the  pictures  before  I  could  read.  Father  tells  me  re¬ 
touching  photographs  is  important  work  in  photoengrav¬ 
ing,  so  I  would  like  to  take  it  up.” 

Answer. —  Your  father  is  right.  The  proper  retouching 
of  copy  for  photoengraving  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  business.  It  is  what  gives  one 
engraving  house  a  stamp  of  superiority  over  its  competi¬ 
tors.  The  successful  retouchers  are,  first  of  all,  artists, 
so  the  place  to  begin  the  study  of  retouching  is  in  the  art 
school.  There  are  no  books  on  the  subject.  Young  men 
like  yourself  usually  begin  with  a  couple  of  years’  study  of 
drawing,  and  then  get  a  position  in  the  art  department 
of  an  engraving  house,  while  they  continue  their  art  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  evening.  The  best  source  of  study  for  the 
retoucher  is  the  magazine  advertisements.  Take,  for 
instance,  objects  that  one  sees  constantly,  like  automobile 
tires,  and  also  such  common  objects  as  electric-light  globes, 
and  note  the  way  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  are 
brought  out  by  the  retoucher.  Such  care  is  taken  with 
the  retouching  and  engraving  of  advertisements  that  they 
are  frequently  more  attractive  than  the  regular  illustra¬ 
tions,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  higher  skilled  artists  are 
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drawing  the  advertisements  and  greater  pains  are  taken 
with  the  engraving  of  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  inven¬ 
tion  will  supersede  the  talent  of  an  artist,  but  no  one  will 
succeed  as  a  retoucher  unless  he  has  much  inherent  artistic 
talent,  backed  up  with  years  of  study  and  practice. 

Greeting- Cards  De  Luxe. 

Ozias  Dodge,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  painter,  etcher, 
inventor,  and  better  known  to  our  readers  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Norwich  film,  has  introduced  a  new  idea  in  the 


A  Vista,  Printed  in  a  Warm  Brown. 

Etching  by  Ozias  Dodge. 

way  of  greeting-cards  for  any  occasion,  chiefly  for  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s.  These  cards,  or  folders,  are  printed 
from  etchings,  made  to  individual  order  only,  on  beautiful 
hand-made  papers  and  in  inks  of  suitable  colors.  Mr. 
Dodge  usually  selects  a  gateway  entrance  or  a  vista  show¬ 
ing  a  characteristic  glimpse  of  the  home  from  which  the 
greeting  is  sent.  Of  this  he  makes  a  most  artistic  etching 
which  is  certainly  prized  by  the  recipient  of  one  of  the 
prints  from  his  copper  plate.  For  these  etchings,  which 
usually  measure  3  by  5  inches,  he  makes  a  charge  of  but 
$30,  with  the  cost  of  letter  engraving,  paper  and  printing 
extra.  Mr.  Dodge’s  success  in  supplying  book-plates  and 
greeting-cards  in  this  magnificent  way  proves  that  people 
who  have  cultivated  taste  sufficient  to  acquire  beautiful 
homes  are  also  appreciative  of  one  of  the  highest  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  graphic  arts  —  etching. 

The  Process  Diary  for  1917. 

To  those  who  have  inquired  about  the  Penrose  Diary  it 
will  be  good  news  to  know  that  Tennant  &  Ward,  103  Park 
avenue,  New  York,  have  imported  a  few.  Every  foreman 
of  an  engraving  plant  should  have  one  of  these  valuable 
means  of  reference  for  formulas  of  all  kinds  connected  with 
processwork.  The  price,  cloth  bound,  is  but  75  cents. 

Answers  to  a  Few  Correspondents. 

“  Proprietor,”  Montreal,  Quebec :  There  is  no  way  of 
preventing  the  scratch  in  the  center  of  a  half-tone  screen 
from  showing  in  every  negative  made  with  it  unless  the 
scratched  glass  is  repolished,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
properly  by  the  maker  of  the  screen. 

F.  J.  C.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  complains  that  “  the  nitric 
acid  for  etching  foams  up  and  makes  bubbles  more  than  I 
ever  saw  before,”  and  wants  “  to  know  if  it  is  the  acid 
or  the  zinc  causes  it.”  A  slight  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  nitric  acid  will  cause  it  to  foam  up  in  etching. 

F.  G.  Benson,  New  York  city:  A  dealer  is  not  over¬ 
charging  you  when  he  asks  25  per  cent  above  last  year’s 
price-list  for  a  process  lens.  Dealers  themselves  are  buy¬ 
ing  back  such  lenses  at  what  they  sold  them  for. 

J.  W.  Townsend,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  You  can 
make  a  half-tone  from  the  type-form  of  your  advertise¬ 


ment,  if  you  do  not  use  high  spaces  and  quads,  by  oiling 
the  form,  brushing  over  it  plaster  of  Paris  to  fill  up  the 
spaces.  Then  blow  over  the  type-form  a  white  or  a  gray 
color  with  an  air-brush,  and  it  will  make  a  good  photo¬ 
graph  and  a  fine  half-tone. 

A  correspondent  wants  an  opinion  as  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  photo-engraving  in  the  “  New  Russia.”  It 
might  be  safer  to  postpone  the  reply  to  this  query  for  a 
while. 

Copper  for  Half-Tones  in  New  Form. 

“  Necessity  is  surely  the  mother  of  invention.”  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  the  authorities  in  England  ordered 
that,  no  matter  how  much  copper  an  engraving  or  elec¬ 
trotyping  plant  had  on  hand,  not  any  of  it  was  to  be  used 
to  fill  an  order  for  a  single  half-tone  or  electrotype  plate. 
A  number  of  plates  could  be  made  for  publications,  books 
or  catalogues,  but  no  single  plates.  This  order  was  mod¬ 
ified  so  that  one  could  get  a  single  half-tone  or  electro- 
type,  providing  he  brought  in  exchange  for  them  an  equal 
weight  of  copper.  Experimenting  began  in  order  to  find 
the  best  plan  to  make  the  smallest  weight  of  copper  go 
the  farthest  in  the  making  of  half-tones.  For  instance, 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  deposited  a  copper  shell  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  surface.  This  shell  was  tin-foiled  and 
backed  up  with  type  metal,  as  usual,  and  then  shaved  to 


An  Entrance,  Printed  in  Sepia. 

Etching  by  Ozias  Dodge. 


plate  thickness,  and  on  such  plates  half-tones  were  etched. 
Further  experiments  showed  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
make  a  thin  type-metal  base  plate.  This  was  brought 
to  almost  a  mirror  polish  first  and  the  copper  deposited 
direct  upon  it.  Plates  of  different  thicknesses  of  copper 
are  made  so  they  can  be  selected  for  shallow  or  deep 
etching,  depending  on  the  fineness  of  the  screen  or  the 
character  of  the  paper  used.  And  this  method  is  found 
entirely  practical. 
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By  John  J.  Plegek,  Author  of  “  Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches.” 
Copyright,  1917,  by  John  J.  Pleger. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  make  printers  better  acquainted  with  the  foundation  principles  of  good  bookbinding.  Inquiries  of 
general  interest  regarding  bookbinding  will  be  answered  and  subjoined  to  these  articles.  Specific  information  can  be  arranged  for  by 
addressing  Mr.  Pleger,  care  of  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Stamping  with  Oeserfoils. 

There  are  on  the  market  five  different  kinds  of  Oeser- 
foil  made  in  three  different  qualities,  namely:  (1)  white 
and  colored  foils;  (2)  gold  and  aluminum  bronze  foils; 
(3)  bronze  foils  in  color  shades ;  (4)  enameled  waterproof 
foils;  (5)  chromo  foils,  made  in  white  and  tan  colors. 
The  “A”  brand  is  used  for  heavy,  ornamental  stamping  on 
wood  or  leather;  brand  “  B  ”  for  the  heavier  patterns  of 
type  and  ornaments  on  paper,  cloth  or  similar  material; 
and  brand  “  C  ”  for  fine  and  light  small  letters,  or  orna¬ 
ments,  on  paper,  cloth  or  similar  material.  These  foils 
are  packed  between  tissue  leaves  in  books  of  twenty-five 
each. 

Chromo  Foils. — All  .the  rough,  dark  papers  and  fabrics 
which  have  come  into  use  have  made  good  color  effects  in 
printing  difficult,  hence  the  demand  for  chromo  foils.  To 
print  with  white  ink  requires  a  number  of  impressions, 
and  is  at  best  unsatisfactory.  By  the  use  of  Oeserfoils, 
white  or  color  stamping  takes  the  place  of  printing  and 
beautiful  effects  are  obtained.  Chromo  foils  find  favor 
as  a  ground  or  priming  color  in  color  printing,  and  take 
the  place  of  lighter  shades  of  ink.  These  are  stamped  with 
a  hot  die  on  cover-papers,  cardboard,  book-cloth,  canvas, 
felt,  velvet,  satin,  silk,  wood,  leather,  celluloid,  and  hard 
rubber.  The  stamping  is  done  by  means  of  an  outline  die 
and  with  subsequent  medium  heat.  This  produces  the 
ground  for  priming,  on  which  subsequent  printing  can  be 
done  without  waiting  for  it  to  dry.  The  bright  surface 
enhances  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  and  any  printer’s, 
bookbinder’s  or  lithographer’s  inks  can  be  used  in  printing 
thereon,  when  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  Rocke’s  Herminol  or 
varnish. 

Enameled  Waterproof  Foils. —  These  foils  should  be 
used  when  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  durability  under 
moist  atmospheric  conditions.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
leather  and  celluloid  as  it  does  not  peel;  but  care  must 
be  exercised,  as  grease  and  acids  have  a  decomposing  effect 
on  the  foils  and  some  leathers  are  known  to  possess  a 
quantity  of  this  deteriorating  agency.  Embossing  with 
these  foils  can  be  done  with  one  impression  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  becomes  waterproof  the  minute  the  hot  die  is  inn- 
pressed. 

Sizing. —  Some  covering  materials  when  stamped  with 
Oeserfoil  require  no  sizing;  included  in  this  class  are 
thoroughly  sized  smooth  cover  and  enameled  paper,  card¬ 
board,  book-cloth,  washable  printed  cloth,  green  or  other 
fine  linen  cloths,  oilcloth  fabrics,  Natte  celluloid,  hard 
rubber,  hard  wood  —  provided  it  is  only  partly  absorbent 
—  and  patent  veneers.  There  are  many  kinds  of  paper  of 


rough  or  felt-like  texture,  cover-paper,  and  all  kinds  of 
leather,  which  require  sizing. 

When  chromo  foils  are  used,  size  the  material  with  a 
solution  consisting  of  ten  parts  of  water  and  six  parts  of 
gelatine.  One  can  also  use  a  solution  consisting  of  seven¬ 
teen  ounces  of  white  shellac,  one  quart  96  per  cent  alcohol ; 
this  should  be  allowed  to  dissolve  and  then  reduced  with 
wood  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  Materials 
which  contain  little  or  no  sizing  require  a  stronger  solu¬ 
tion.  The  latter  size  is  best  adapted  for  stamping  bronze 
color  foil,  as  it  imparts  a  brilliant,  enameled-like  gloss. 
For  additional  recipes  for  sizing,  see  article  on  sizing  under 
“  Stamping.”  When  selecting  the  size,  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  as  preparations  mixed  with  alcohol  are  likely  to  run 
when  applied  to  some  colored  fabrics. 

To  apply  the  size  on  the  material  to  be  stamped  with 
foil,  take  a  soft  sponge  and  place  it  in  the  bowl  containing 
the  size;  allow  it  to  absorb  a  liberal  supply,  and  then 
sponge  with  a  long  even  stroke.  Too  much  on  paper  or 
soft  fabrics  will  spoil  the  appearance.  All  gelatin  sizes 
must  be  applied  lukewarm.  The  stamping  should  not  be¬ 
gin  until  the  material  feels  dry. 

To  stamp  ooze  calf,  sheep,  felt,  velvet,  silks  or  satins, 
glue  the  material  onto  a  piece  of  board  or  paper,  using  a 
liberal  application  of  glue.  Place  the  material  on  when 
the  glue  feels  tacky  and  there  is  no  likelihood  then  that 
the  glue  will  come  through  on  thin  material  when  rubbing 
it  down  with  the  hand  or  folder.  These  materials  are 
given  a  blank  impression  which  lays  down  the  fine  hair; 
the  glue  which  is  heated  by  the  die  becomes  soft  and  holds 
the  hair  down.  A  liquid  size  is  not  altogether  preferable, 
although  it  may  be  used.  For  these  materials  the  majority 
of  stampers  prefer  a  dry  powder,  commonly  known  as 
gilding  powder.  To  apply,  sprinkle  evenly  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  powder  on  the  material  to  be  stamped  and  then 
lay  on  the  foil. 

Laying  On  Foil. —  Cut  the  foil  into  pieces  on  the  cut¬ 
ting-machine  or  with  a  hand  shears;  then  place  the  gild¬ 
ing-knife  underneath  and  bring  it  over  on  the  cover.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  can  place  the  leaf  on  a  cushion,  cut  it 
into  pieces  with  the  gilder’s  knife  and  bring  it  over  on 
the  cover  with  the  knife.  All  stamping  material  or  covers 
may  be  piled  up  on  each  other  with  the  Oeserfoil  in  its 
place. 

Stamping. — As  in  all  stamping,  the  first  care  of  the 
stamper  should  be  to  see  that  the  dies  are  perfectly  clean ; 
a  paraffin  rag,  or  a  leather  belt,  on  which  stearin  has  been 
rubbed  is  efficacious  in  cleaning  dies. 

Glue  a  piece  of  No.  25  tar-board  on  the  bed  of  the 
machine,  set  gages  and  regulate  depth  of  impression. 
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The  heat  of  the  machine  must  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  kinds  of  material  on  which  stamping  is 
to  be  done.  All  light  or  bronze  foils  are  stamped  with  a 
high  heat;  black,  very  hot  —  all  darker  shades  with  a 
moderate  heat.  Unmounted  paper  or  fabric  requires  con¬ 
siderable  heat.  Celluloid,  oilcloth  and  soft  rubber  require 
a  slight  heat. 

Cleaning  Off  the  Surplus. —  In  cleaning  stamped  work, 
preserve  the  large  pieces  for  subsequent  stamping.  All 
foil  should  be  removed  by  hitting  the  cover  or  stamped 
material  in  a  box,  then,  by  taking  a  stiff  brush  —  holding 
it  slantwise  —  and  rubbing  the  cover  gently.  Pressure 
applied  to  the  brush  will  spread  the  foil  and  soil  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  has  been  stamped.  All  minor  particles  can  be 
removed  with  a  greased  flannel  or  paraffin  rag. 

Counter  for  Ruling-Machine. 

Disputes  between  the  pressroom  and  the  ruling-room 
can  be  minimized  by  the  attachment  of  a  counter  to  the 
ruling-machine.  The  necessity  for  hand-counting  large 
runs  is  obviously  eliminated,  and  on  short  runs  the  rulers 
become  aware  before  it  is  too  late  that  the  spoilage  exceeds 
the  allowance.  Reruling  intricate  jobs  because  of  short¬ 
ages  which  were  not  discovered  in  time,  and  could  not  be 
traced,  is  no  longer  necessary.  This  machine  should  be 
attached  to  every  ruling  machine.  Aside  from  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  mistakes,  it  promotes  friendship 
between  the  press  and  ruling  divisions,  which  were  always 
at  loggerheads,  for  disputes  as  to  the  one  guilty  of  too 
much  spoilage  are  no  longer  possible. 

Electric  Finishing  Roll. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  late  years  in 
machinery  for  forwarding  books,  but  very  few  in  hand¬ 
finishing  tools.  Books  are  still  being  rolled  as  they  were 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  The  finishing  roll  should 
appeal  to  every  finisher.  The  ribbon  gold-feeding  attach¬ 
ment  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  roll  and  is  used  for 
rolling  straight  surfaces,  such  as  books  or  loose-leaf  cov¬ 
ers.  The  ribbon  gold  is  fed  onto  the  gilding  roll  auto¬ 
matically  while  the  roll  is  being  used.  Lines  of  any 
length  can  be  made  without  a  break,  and  the  rolling  can 
be  continuous,  as  the  roll  is  always  at  a  uniform  heat 
and  there  is  no  gold  to  cut  or  to  pick  up.  This  means 
a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent  in  labor  and  also  a  big  saving 
in  gold,  there  being  absolutely  no  waste,  such  as  is  caused 
by  cutting  too  wide,  overlapping,  or  waste  caused  by 
drafts.  The  roll  is  heated  by  electricity.  It  has  three 
degrees  of  heat  —  high,  medium  and  low.  The  handle  is 
supplied  with  an  eight-foot  cord  and  plug,  which  is 
attached  to  any  110  to  125  volt  electric  light  socket,  direct 
or  alternating  current.  The  switch  at  the  end  of  the 
handle  has  an  indicator  showing  high,  medium,  low,  and 
off.  To  heat  the  roll,  the  switch  is  turned  on  to  high.  It 
requires  only  six  minutes  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  heat 
for  gold  rolling.  The  switch  is  then  turned  down  to 
medium  or  low,  according  to  the  amount  of  heat  required 
for  the  work  in  hand,  and  will  maintain  a  uniform  heat 
for  any  length  of  time  so  that  the  roll  can  be  used  con¬ 
tinuously.  The  amount  of  current  consumed  is  equal 
to  an  eight-candle-power  lamp.  The  gold  carrier  will 
accommodate  ribbon  gold  inch,  %  inch,  A  inch  and 
%  inch  wide.  The  gilding  rolls  and  feed  rollers  are  inter¬ 
changeable,  so  that  but  one  holder  is  required  for  the 
different  widths  of  gold.  When  rolling  rounded  backs  of 
books,  the  reversing  of  the  roll  after  each  line  is  apt  to 
cause  a  break  in  the  gold.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the 
feed  roller  can  be  thrown  back  and  the  gold  picked  up 


in  the  ordinary  way  and  still  get  the  advantage  of  the 
electrically  heated  device.  The  electric  roll  is  also  made 
without  the  gold-feeding  attachment,  otherwise  it  is  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  the  automatic.  And  to  this 
device,  at  a  nominal  expense,  can  be  fitted  any  of  the  gild¬ 
ing  rolls  now  in  use,  so  that  they  will  be  interchangeable 
and  give  the  benefit  of  electrically  heated  rolls.  Old  gild¬ 
ing  rolls,  however,  can  not  be  used  with  the  automatic 
gold-feeding  device. 

Dexter  Combination  Wire  Stitcher  and  Feeder. 

This  machine  is  designed  for  saddle-back  work  and  will 
automatically  feed,  stitch  and  count.  Any  plant  having- 
three  stitching-machines  can  use  this  machine  to  advan¬ 
tage.  It  will  handle  sheets  3  by  6  and  12  by  16  inches  in 
size,  any  thickness  of  paper,  with  either  open  or  closed 
heads,  without  throwing  the  sections  out  of  alignment. 
Inserting  can  be  done  on  the  machine  by  having  as  many 
girls  feeding  the  saddle  as  there  are  sections.  Small  or 
large  runs  can  be  handled  with  equal  facility,  as  the 
adjustments  are  readily  made. 

The  Boston  multiple  stitcher-heads  are  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  machine,  which  makes  gang-work  stitch¬ 
ing  very  easy  by  simply  providing  the  machine  with  as 
many  stitcher-heads  as  there  are  stitches  in  the  gang. 
All  of  the  stitcher-heads  work  in  unison  and  are  made 
with  but  one  stroke  of  the  machine.  Should  the  girls  at 
any  time  miss  a  signature,  the  stitchers  are  automatically 
tipped,  and  this  feature  eliminates  all  possibility  of  clog¬ 
ging  the  mechanism  with  wire.  If  at  any  time  the  number 
of  stitches  in  the  gang  exceed  the  number  of  stitcher- 
heads,  one-half  the  gang  can  be  stitched  with  one  operation 
and  the  other  half  with  another.  This  method  would, 
however,  reduce  the  production  by  one-half  and  should  be 
avoided  in  order  to  maintain  the  maximum  speed  of  from 
70  to  80  gangs  per  minute.  If  any  of  the  stitcher-heads 
become  out  of  order  they  can  be  replaced  with  another 
within  a  few  minutes,  which  feature  enables  the  work  to 
proceed  without  much  delay. 

The  counting  device  is  attached  to  the  stitchers,  so  that 
only  the  stitched  copies  are  counted.  An  extra  counting 
attachment  is  provided  for  counting  in  any  specified  quan¬ 
tity.  This  device  throws  out  a  book  at  set  intervals 'and 
facilitates  trimming  or  tying  by  eliminating  recounting 
into  piles  or  bundles  as  they  are  taken  from  the  machine. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


Correct  Form  of  a  Word. 

J.  H.  F.,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  writes:  “As  expert 
authority,  I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  unbiased,  conscien¬ 
tious,  and  correct  opinion  as  to  how  the  following  should 
be  written  for  correct  usage:  cooperate,  co-operate,  or 
cooperate.” 

Answer. —  In  such  a  case  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  unbiased,  for  no  one  can  be  truly  con¬ 
scientious  and  unbiased  at  the  same  time.  As  to  correct¬ 
ness  of  either  my  opinion  or  usage  who  is  to  decide?  Many 
would  not  admit  that  I  am  rightly  classed  as  an  expert. 
I  am  going  to  give  some  of  my  equally  conscientious  oppo¬ 
nents  a  decided  surprise  by  my  choice  in  this  case.  My 
conscientious,  deliberate,  unalterable  choice  among  the 
three  forms  is  cooperate.  Such  choice  is  not  unbiased, 
for  it  is  based  on  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  simplest 
manner  of  noting  the  fact  that  two  identical  vowels  in 
juxtaposition  are  to  be  separately  pronounced,  and  so  are 
in  different  syllables.  British  usage  has  long  favored 
omission  of  any  mark  for  this,  and  the  Standard  Diction¬ 
ary  uses  no  mark,  because  its  editors  consider  such  form 
a  simplification.  The  Century  and  Webster’s  New  Inter¬ 
national  use  the  dotted  letter,  and  some  writers  and  some 
printers  prefer  the  hyphen. 

Divisions. 

Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  writes:  “  In 
The  Inland  Printer  for  July  there  is  an  item  ‘  Expert 
Nonsense  About  Syllables  ’  which  interests  me  to  the  point 
of  exasperation.  The  inquirer  asks  the  question,  ‘  How 
can  any  one  think  there  is  a  syllable  cap  in  capable  or  nor 
in  ignorance?’  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  the  point  of  the  operator  who  is  the  one  who  always 
(?)  makes  those  mistakes. 

“  Personally  I  have  been  operating  for  about  twelve 
years  and  I  had  some  little  education  before  that  time. 
But  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  word  capable  divided  any¬ 
where  else  than  on  cap,  outside  of  some  dictionaries.  That 
may  be  the  wrong  place  to  divide  that  particular  word, 
but  what  about  the  suffix  able  in  a  thousand  other  words? 
Is  it  worth  a  man’s  time  to  memorize  a  few  words  of  that 
character  which  naturally  should  divide  on  the  suffix  and 
which  can  not  be  pronounced  otherwise  except  by  a  man 
with  a  distorted  mouth?  The  gentlemen  says,  ‘  Certainly 
no  one  can  imagine  that  the  first  syllable  of  capable  has 
the  sound  of  cap.’  And  I  could  say  on  the  same  authority 
that  certainly  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  last  half  of 
capable  is  pronounced  pable.  The  reason  why  operators 
divide  that  word  on  the  cap  is  because  they  like  to  divide 
all  words  using  that  suffix  on  the  able. 

“  Now  personally  I  shall  continue  to  divide  that  word 
on  able,  even  though  the  proofreader  may  have  read  your 
item  and  may  mark  it  otherwise.  Certainly  he  has  never 


marked  it  pable  yet.  And  if  he  does  mark  it  thus  I  shall 
continue  to  divide  it  on  the  cap  until  from  repetition  he 
thinks  that  is  the  right  way.  When  learned  men  disagree 
who  are  we  to  quarrel?  And  besides,  custom  is  the  high¬ 
est  law  of  language.  If  everybody  prefers  to  use  that 
division  it  then  becomes  right.  And  I  am  one  who  is  going 
to  keep  on  making  it  the  custom.  You  must  admit  that 
the  operators  of  composing  machines  have  more  to  do  with 
the  style  of  punctuation,  division  and  capitalization  than 
all  the  editors  who  ever  pushed  a  pen.  The  editor  may 
write  but  what  operator  follows?  And  from  handling  copy 
from  dozens  of  different  men  who  each  use  a  different 
style  the  operator  has  taken  things  into  his  own  hands 
from  dire  necessity.  Since  the  days  of  the  hand  compos¬ 
itor  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  style.  It  used 
to  be  that  the  hand  comp,  would  abbreviate  everything  he 
possibly  could,  with  consequent  use  of  capitals.  The  capi¬ 
tals  got  into  his  brain  and  he  used  them  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  But  how  much  more  artistic  and  readable 
is  the  more  modern  style  where  there  are  no  abbreviations 
except  where  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  few  capitals  as 
possible. 

“  The  rule  I  follow  on  style  is  this:  Use  no  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  no  punctuation  and  no  capitals  except  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  Further 
than  that  they  are  worse  than  useless.  I  resolved  on  this 
rule  in  regard  to  useless  commas  when  very  young.  My 
father  used  to  read  aloud  to  us,  and  being  of  the  old  school 
and  *  very  little  of  that,’  he  read  each  word  separately  and 
made  special  effort  to  stop  and  pause  at  each  comma.  His 
oral  efforts  were  therefore  so  disagreeable  that  the  resolve 
to  omit  commas  has  persisted. 

“  There  are  many  words  in  use  now  that  when  I  first 
began  the  printing  business  were  absolutely  taboo.  But 
why  bar  a  word  from  print  if  it  has  a  definite  meaning  in 
speech?  The  one  safe  rule  to  follow  in  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  is :  Make  your  meaning  clear  and  don’t  worry  about 
the  method.  That  is  more  than  many  of  our  first  gentle¬ 
men  can  do,  as  witness  the  muddles  that  our  highly  edu¬ 
cated  lawmakers  get  into. 

“  Simplicity  in  style  and  expression  is  after  all  the 
greatest  accomplishment  and  whenever  a  question  of  the 
sort  arises,  why  not  use  the  simplest  way?  It  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  way  to  divide  capable  on  the  able  and  personally  I 
prefer  that  to  a  pronunciation  of  ‘  ca-pa-bull  ’.” 

Answer. — This  is  not  worth  an  answer  in  detail.  All 
that  is  worth  while  is  to  warn  against  its  ridiculous  heter¬ 
odoxy.  I  certainly  do  not  admit  that  operators  have  any 
such  influence  as  the  writer  claims  in  the  making  of  lit¬ 
erary  custom  or  usage.  The  word  he  discusses  does  not 
contain  a  suffix,  but  is  simply  an  entire  Latin  word  with 
its  termination  Anglicized.  A  proofreader  who  leaves  its 
misdivision  uncorrected  is  as  ignorant  as  the  operator 
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who  makes  the  error,  or  else  simply  leaves  it  because  he 
knows  he  is  not  expected  to  correct  such  things  too  closely. 
Style  has  not  been  improved  by  machine  work;  on  the 
contrary,  much  harm  has  been  done  by  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  proofreaders  to  lessen  correction.  Even  so, 
however,  in  my  opinion  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  notion  that  an  operator’s  persistence  in  error  can  ever 
establish  a  custom. 

A  Striking  Difference. 

The  New  York  Tribune  prints  “  the  Allied  govern¬ 
ments,”  and  the  New  York  American  prints  “  the  allied 
Governments.”  Some  other  papers  have  neither  word  capi¬ 
talized,  and  some  have  both  with  capitals.  I  instance  these 
as  printed  in  the  editorial  columns,  not  from  the  news  col¬ 
umns;  the  latter  are  too  much  liable  to  the  accidents  of 
haste  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  test.  I  am  not  here  going 
to  indicate  any  personal  choice  among  the  four  forms 
used  by  different  people.  The  intention  is  simply  to  note 
the  actual  condition,  not  to  vent  a  theory.  Each  of  the 
four  ways  undoubtedly  would  be  strongly  defended  by  its 
users,  and  the  other  people  stigmatized  as  ignoramuses. 
This  is  simply  one  typical  instance  of  the  general  possi¬ 
bilities  of  authoritative  disagreement.  For  such  differ¬ 
ences  must  arise  from  personal  authority.  A  proofreader 
so  situated  as  to  exercise  final  authority  in  such  matters 
can  make  his  own  decision  without  fear;  but  what  of  the 
vast  majority  who  must  work  under  control,  and  do  what 
somebody  else  orders?  Evidently  a  proofreader  on  either 
of  the  papers  mentioned,  who  has  previously  been  on  an¬ 
other,  must  forget  what  he  has  been  used  to  and  learn  a 
new  way.  Small  wonder  if  some  of  them  know  only  the 
oft-expressed  rule  that  “  That  is  the  way  it  is  done  here  ” ! 
Such  is  the  one  rule  of  practice  that  is  feasible  every¬ 
where.  _ 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

ECCENTRICITIES  OF  SPELLING. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

RTHOGRAPHY  is  strictly  our  name  for 
correct  spelling;  but,  as  correctness  differs 
so  much  according  to  various  standards, 
orthography  is  used  to  name  spelling  in 
general.  Thus  it  is  only  a  relative  cor¬ 
rectness  that  can  be  asserted  for  any 
so-called  system.  The  various  systems  are 
known  by  the  names  of  dictionaries,  or  as 
those  of  dictionary  authors  or  editors. 

We  find,  if  we  indulge  in  research,  that  spelling  was 
supposed  to  be  regulated  (at  least  for  his  time)  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  in  his  dictionary,  and  that  work  became 
the  authority  of  highest  resort.  Johnson,  however,  had 
not  made  a  record  that  could  long  stand  as  the  best, 
because  it  was  replete  with  eccentric  inconsistencies  that 
found  temporary  support  only  because  they  were  his.  Yet, 
while  this  is  positive  fact,  though  told  here  regretfully 
without  detail,  Johnson  certainly  was  a  great  literary 
scholar,  and  it  has  been  said  that  “  he  first  brought  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  the  language.” 

Many  scholars  had  preceded  Johnson  in  desiderating  a 
more  consistent  spelling,  and  many  more  have  followed 
him.  Just  now  we  are  interested  in  their  eccentricities 
only,  not  in  the  vast  amount  of  their  true  consistency  and 
system.  We  have  always  had  much  of  eccentricity,  and 
always  shall  have.  It  is  apparently  impossible  to  avoid 
it.  Johnson  was  the  most  famous  lexicographer  because 
of  his  literary  plan  rather  than  his  orthographic  accom¬ 


plishment.  It  was  rather  in  spite  of  his  bad  spelling 
that  his  work  secured  vogue.  And  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  prove  that  each  spelling  system  —  as  Webster,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Century,  Standard  —  contains  forms  that  enter  it  as 
personal  choice,  therefore  eccentric  as  judged  by  other 
orthographic  arbiters. 

British  authorities  are  exempted  from  our  inquiries 
because  they  practically  all  agree  on  the  words  most  open 
to  differences.  It  is  universally  known  that  when  British 
spelling  is  to  be  used  we  are  to  spell  words  like  travelled, 
worshipping,  etc.,  with  the  doubled  consonant,  cyclopaedia, 
mediaeval,  etc.,  with  se  and  not  the  single  letter  e,  and 
some  other  settled  differences.  What  little  there  is  addi¬ 
tional  to  these  fixed  differences  must  be  specially  ordered. 
And  that  is  little  only  by  comparison  to  the  whole,  for 
the  British  have  many  practically  arbitrary  preferences. 

Our  first  American  lexicographer  was  Noah  Webster, 
who  recognized  the  great  worth  of  Johnson’s  stated  plan 
of  definition,  but  subverted  his  scheme  of  spelling.  Web¬ 
ster’s  original  work  in  this  line  was  strikingly  similar  to 
the  present  effort  for  so-called  simplified  spelling,  being 
the  first  authoritative  record  that  gave  traveled,  wor¬ 
shiped,  etc.,  with  only  one  consonant,  and  many  other 
changes  that  have  become  permanent,  but  also  many  that 
made  no  headway  at  all. 

Very  soon  after  Webster’s  death  his  dictionary  was 
remade  by  his  son-in-law,  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  who 
restored  many  older  spellings.  Another  new  remaking, 
issued  in  1864,  was  edited  by  Noah  Porter,  and  this 
became  the  widely  accepted  Webster  Unabridged,  prob¬ 
ably  more  recognized  even  now  than  either  of  its  two 
successors  as  the  record  that  is  meant  when  we  speak  of 
“  Webster  spelling.”  Still  another  edition  w&s  made  with 
Noah  Porter  as  editor,  first  appearing  in  1890.  This  was 
called  “  Webster’s  International.”  It  made  more  changes 
in  its  spelling.  Then  in  1909  came  another  remaking,  the 
“  Webster’s  New  International,”  with  many  startling 
reversions  to  older  spellings,  especially  the  restoration  of 
the  ligatured  se  and  ce  instead  of  plain  e,  particularly  in 
medical  words.  This  was  largely  decided  by  the  general 
editor,  Mr.  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

All  of  this  by  way  of  leading  to  the  fact  that  “  Webster 
spelling  ”  now  means  something  very  different  from  what 
the  name  long  denoted,  and  even  what  it  is  still  commonly 
thought  to  denote. 

Joseph  E.  Worcester  made  his  dictionary  while  the 
scholarly  world  was  venting  its  disgust  at  Webster’s  inno¬ 
vations,  and  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  common  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Webster.  His  work  found  much  favor,  though  it 
contained  many  eccentricities  of  form.  Worcester  is  still 
the  authority  for  many  American  writers,  though  his  dic¬ 
tionary  is  practically  dead. 

The  Century  Dictionary  might  well  have  been  called 
“  Whitney’s  Dictionary,”  for  its  chief  editor  was  William 
Dwight  Whitney,  and  he  determined  the  spelling  for  it. 
All  of  its  spelling  peculiarities  are  his. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  has  more  peculiarities  and 
oddities  than  the  Century.  One  editor  practically  dictated 
all  of  them.  He  was  Francis  A.  March,  known  as  con¬ 
sulting  editor.  Herein  are  some  of  the  oddest  possible  of 
spellings,  so  odd  that  the  one-man  choice  stamps  them 
plainly. 

Each  dictionary  here  named  contains  some  spelling 
preferences  peculiar  to  itself  and  not  preferred  in  any 
other;  and  each  one  shows  the  personal  choice  of  some 
one  man.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  select  one  of 
the  choosing  editors  as  actually  a  better  authority  than 
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any  other  one.  Such  selection  must  remain  also  a  matter 
of  mere  personal  preference. 

Only  one  method  of  truly  satisfactory  agreement  is 
open  for  printers.  It  is  the  selection  of  one  dictionary  as 
the  authority  to  follow  when  not  directed  to  spell  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  other.  And  the  only  way  to  assure  compliance 
with  such  rules,  is  to  provide  copies  of  the  dictionaries  for 
reference.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  apply,  except  in  the 
case  of  accidental  error  in  copy,  when  a  customer’s  order 
is  strictly  that  copy  be  followed. 

As  fair  evidence  of  the  strength  with  which  personal 
convictions  are  adhered  to,  even  by  supposedly  broad¬ 
minded  scholars,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  preface 
to  “  English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform,”  by  Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury : 

“  There  is  no  one  subject  upon  which  men,  whether 
presumably  or  really  intelligent,  are  in  a  state  of  more 
hopeless,  helpless  ignorance  than  upon  that  of  the  nature 
and  history  of  English  orthography.  No  serious  student 
of  it  can  read  the  articles  which  appear  in  newspapers, 
the  communications  sent  to  them,  or  the  elaborate  essays 
found  in  periodicals,  without  being  struck  by  the  more 
than  Egyptian  darkness  which  prevails.  In  nearly  every 
one  of  them  mistakes  of  fact  not  merely  exist,  but  abound. 
Most  of  the  assertions  made  lack  even  that  decent  degree 
of  probability  which  belongs  to  respectable  fiction.  Even 
in  the  very  few  cases  where  the  facts  are  correct  the 
inferences  drawn  from  them  are  utterly  erroneous  and 
misleading.” 

Professor  Lounsbury  does  not  stand  alone  in  thus 
contemning  the  common  understanding  of  orthography, 
although  his  is  one  of  the  most  virile  public  expressions 
of  such  opinion.  We  can  not  ignore  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  tremendous  weight  of  almost  universal  usage 
is  still  opposed  to  innovation,  and  must  be  so  at  least 
until  some  more  promising  method  of  simplification  is 
devised  than  any  yet  proposed. 


AN  UNPRECEDENTED  ACCOMPLISHMENT  IN 
NEWSPAPER-MAKING. 

Makers  of  newspapers  have  always  been  recognized  as 
men  of  remarkable  resourcefulness,  that  being  one  of  the 
most  important  qualifications  of  the  calling.  At  no  time 
in  history,  however,  has  there  been  such  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  resourcefulness  of  newspaper  men  as  during  the  first 
draft  for  the  national  army.  That  these  men  are  equal  to 
any  emergency  was  proved  beyond  question.  Likewise,  it 
was  also  proved  that  the  newspaper,  at  all  times  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  a  disseminator  of  news,  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  factor  in  carrying  on  the  nation’s  work,  especially 
in  a  crisis  like  the  present  one.  The  great  responsibility 
of  giving  accurate  information  was  also  demonstrated. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  drawing  of  the  numbers 
of  the  men  registered  for  the  draft  was  flashed  across  the 
wires,  the  public  turned  to  the  newspapers  for  the  names 
of  the  men  called  for  service,  as  well  as  for  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  be  called.  Many  interesting  stories 
could  be  written  of  the  way  the  different  papers  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  rendered  their  readers  this  service  in  the 
quickest,  most  efficient  and  accurate  manner  possible,  and 
thereby  “  made  history.”  A  brief  description,  however,  of 
how  this  work  was  accomplished  by  two  papers  —  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  and  the  Chicago  Examiner  —  will 
serve  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  an  emergency. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  method  to  be  used 
in  drawing  the  numbers  at  Washington,  there  were  but 
seventeen  hours  in  which  to  prepare  the  organization  for 


the  enormous  task.  The  editors  of  the  two  papers  went 
into  conference  and  called  in  efficiency  experts.  It  was 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  give  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
plete  information  was  to  print  the  flames  alphabetically, 
so  that  a  reader  might  easily  find  any  name  desired. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  experts  said 
“  It’s  a  fine  scheme,  but  it  can’t  be  done,”  it  was  decided 
to  do  it.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  staffs,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  gave  himself  to  the  task,  working  at  highest  speed  all 
night.  District  lists  were  assembled,  two  hundred  typists 
and  other  workers  were  engaged,  a  room  on  the  first  floor 
was  remodeled,  and  by  morning  the  organization  was  ready 
for  action. 

When  the  first  number,  258,  was  called,  a  gong  was 
sounded,  and  a  war  correspondent,  assigned  to  the  task 
because  he  had  been  an  artist  and  could  easily  make  leg¬ 
ible  numerals,  printed  the  number  on  a  bulletin  board. 
Facing  the  bulletin  board  were  about  forty  “  callers,”  who 
sought  the  number  on  the  division  lists  in  their  care  and 
read  the  names,  addresses,  draft  and  division  numbers  to 
the  typists  who  were  seated  across  the  tables  from  them. 
These  typists  printed  each  name  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper,  and  as  each  sheet  was  finished  it  was  passed  to  a 
second  battery  of  typists,  each  member  of  which  bore  a 
certain  letter  of  the  alphabet,  where  the  name  was  again 
typed  for  the  alphabetical  list,  ten  names  to  a  sheet,  in 
order  to  facilitate  composition  on  the  linotypes. 

The  result  was  a  twenty-four-page  section,  containing 
over  40,000  names,  and  requiring  over  1,500,000  ems  agate. 
No  matter  was  “  railroaded,”  every  line  being  proof-read 
and  necessary  corrections  made.  No  preliminary  compo¬ 
sition  was  done,  it  being  necessary  to  put  the  entire  list 
in  type  after  the  first  number  was  drawn  at  Washington. 

In  addition  to  this  work  the  composing-room  sent  to 
press  eight  editions  of  the  evening  paper,  the  first  edition 
containing  thirty-two  pages,  five  regular  editions  of  the 
morning  paper,  an  eighteen-page  Sunday  “  bull-dog  ”  main 
sheet,  and  a  twenty-page  regular  Sunday  edition. 


“SAFEGUARDING  INDUSTRY— A  WAR-TIME 
NECESSITY.” 

Under  the  above  title  The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  76  William  street,  New  York,  has  issued  a 
booklet,  of  twenty-four  pages  and  cover,  setting  forth 
directions  for  the  prevention  of  fire  and  suggestions  for 
reducing  fire  loss.  This  booklet  has  been  prepared  for 
the  National  Council  of  Defense,  its  purpose  being  the 
highly  important  one  of  preventing  fires  in  industrial 
plants  which  are  working  under  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  war-time  emergency. 

On  the  front  cover  of  the  booklet  is  printed  a  signed 
statement  of  President  Wilson,  which  reads  as  follows: 
“  Preventable  fire  is  more  than  a  private  misfortune.  It 
is  a  dereliction.  At  a  time  like  this  of  emergency  and 
manifest  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  national  re¬ 
sources,  it  is  more  than  ever  a  matter  of  deep  and  pressing 
consequence  that  every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  evil.” 

In  the  neighborhood  of  66,000  copies  of  the  booklet, 
together  with  a  show-card  of  fire-prevention  rules  for 
employees,  are  being  mailed  to  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  the  country,  and  if  any  have  been  overlooked  a  request 
to  the  address  given  will  immediately  be  honored  without 
expense.  In  view  of  the  serious  results  of  even  a  small 
fire  in  any  plant,  and  the  practical  nature  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  for  prevention  given,  every  employer  should  provide 
himself  with  a  copy  of  this  booklet. 
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SIXTY-THIRD  CONVENTION  OF  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION. 

BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

USTOM,  aided  and  abetted  by  sentiment, 
decrees  that  the  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  shall  be  held 
once  every  ten  years  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  the  home  of  the  Home,  the  most 
notable  expression  of  the  union  ideal  — 
man’s  responsibility  to  his  fellow  men.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  extreme  good  fortune 
of  the  1917  delegates  —  as  well  as  those  visitors  and  ex¬ 
delegates  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attend  —  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  and  enjoy  the  “  big  year.”  Im¬ 
petus  was  given  the  event  by  the  fact  that 
1917  is  also  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Union  Printers’  Home, 
of  which  it  is  fittingly  said :  “  Its  bounty 
unpurchasable;  its  charity  without  price.” 

The  event  was  observed  by  elaborate  cere¬ 
monies  on  the  anniversary  date,  Wednesday, 

August  15. 

Opening  day,  Saturday,  August  11,  was 
official  registration  day.  Delegates  depos¬ 
ited  their  credentials,  and  visitors  signed  up 
for  the  advantages  and  courtesies.  In  the 
evening,  annual  get-together  festivities  were 
enjoyed  by  all  at  the  Temple  Theater  build¬ 
ing,  where  the  business  sessions  of  the 
following  week  were  also  held.  Old  acquain¬ 
tances  were  renewed  and  new  ones  negoti¬ 
ated  —  the  latter  formality  being  facilitated 
by  the  exchange  of  cards  —  with  vigor  and 
fine  spirit. 

Rain  interfered  to  an  extent  with  the 
excursions  to  points  of  interest  planned  for 
Sunday,  but  many  of  the  delegates  and  vis¬ 
itors  defied  the  elements  and  viewed  the 
glories  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  landscape  adjacent  to 
the  Pike’s  Peak  region.  Quite  a  few,  too,  preferred  the 
dry  indoors  and  looked  on  at  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Conference,  a  sectional  convention,  held  in  the  city  on 
that  day. 

Monday,  August  13,  was  the  real  opening  day.  Dele¬ 
gates  whose  credentials  were  in  good  shape  were  seated, 
the  various  committees  were  appointed,  and  the  convention 
was  organized.  These  formalities  were  executed,  of  course, 
after  several  addresses  of  welcome  had  been  made.  The 
chairman  of  the  local  convention  committee,  W.  I.  Reilly, 
superintendent  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  composing- 
room,  made  the  opening  address  of  welcome.  Mr.  Reilly 
won  general  praise  for  himself  and  his  committee  on  the 
thoroughness  and  excellence  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business  sessions,  as  well  as  the  enter¬ 
tainment  features.  Mr.  Reilly  was  followed  by  President 
Cheely,  of  the  local  union;  Mayor  Charles  E.  Thomas,  an 
entertaining  speaker;  Judge  Samuel  J.  Kinsley,  and  D.  S. 
Gilmore,  of  Colorado  Springs  Union,  No.  82. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses,  Mr.  Reilly  presented 
the  gavel  to  Marsden  G.  Scott,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  who  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

“  Individually  and  collectively  the  members  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  require  no  certificate  of  patriotism  or  of  loyalty 
to  the  governments  under  which  we  live.  Since  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  forced  to  participate  in  a 
war  unparalleled  in  magnitude  in  the  history  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  we  must  contribute  our  modest  efforts  to  the 
winning  of  that  war. 


“  From  our  subordinate  organizations  in  Canada  more 
than  five  hundred  members  have  enlisted  in  the  forces  now 
at  the  battle  front  in  France.  Of  these,  forty-two  have 
been  killed,  and  to  their  widows,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters, 
brothers,  or  other  beneficiaries,  this  International  Union 
has  paid  mortuary  benefits  amounting  to  more  than 
$12,000.  Here  in  the  United  States  nearly  five  hundred 
members  have  enlisted  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
other  hundreds  will  be  drawn  under  the  universal  service 
act. 

“  These  conditions  have  placed  upon  our  shoulders  an 
additional  grave  responsibility.  Come  what  may,  this 
International  Union  will  stand  back  of  its  obligations  to 


A  View  of  the  Grounds,  Union  Printers’  Home. 

those  of  its  members  who  have  enlisted  or  who  may  be 
called  for  military  service.  Not  for  one  moment  will  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary. 

“  Fortunately  the  balance  in  our  reserve  mortuary  fund 
is  sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency  which  may  arise  during 
the  coming  year.  There  are  absolutely  no  grounds  what¬ 
ever  for  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  our  members  or  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  this  convention.  In  this  respect  this  International 
Union  is  fully  prepared. 

“  In  calling  attention  to  the  extortionate  prices  which 
speculators,  promoters  and  gamblers  have  placed  upon  food 
products  and  many  manufactured  articles  of  commerce, 
we  need  offer  no  apology,  since  President  Wilson  himself 
has  publicly  appealed  to  these  human  vultures  to  curb 
their  appetities  for  illegal  and  abnormal  profits.  Time 
and  again  the  halls  of  Congress  have  echoed  with  righteous 
denunciations  of  the  individuals  and  corporations  whose 
activities  are  principally  devoted  to  schemes  to  extort 
through  the  misfortunes  of  humanity  every  ounce  of  trib¬ 
ute  which  a  helpless  citizenship  can  pay. 

“  Not  least  of  these  offenders  are  the  individuals  who 
have  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  demand  extortionate 
prices  for  news-print  and  other  papers  used  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Thorough  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trades  Commission  furnished  the  convincing  evidence  that 
there  was  no  justification  whatever  for  the  unnecessary 
burden  which  has  been  placed  on  our  industry  by  the  indi¬ 
viduals  responsible  for  these  exorbitant  prices.  Your 
representatives  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con¬ 
vention  in  Baltimore  secured  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
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demanding  action  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and,  later, 
several  of  the  alleged  conspirators  were  indicted  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  in  New  York  city.  There  the  matter 
rests,  and  apparently  a  return  to  normal  prices  for  news- 


never  has  been  excelled  by  any  international  union  in 
America.  Out  of  these  total  earnings  of  more  than  $66,- 
600,000  the  members  of  this  union  paid  less  than  $5,000 
for  actual  strike  expenses.  In  other  words,  the  members 


print  and  other  papers  used  in  printing  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  near  future. 

“  We  are  not  impatient  or  unreasonable  in  pleading  for 
relief  from  this  unjust  burden  which  has  been  illegally 


J.  W.  Hays  Introducing  a  Speaker. 

Here  the  popular  secretary-treasurer  of  the  I.  T.  U.  is  shown  in  a  new 
role  — that  of  chairman  of  the  Home  celebration  meeting,  Wednesday, 
August  15. 

placed  upon  the  printing  industry.  If  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  powerless  in  this  emergency, 
then  Congress  should  at  least  refrain  from  imposing  a 
further  burden  on  the  industry  by  increasing  the  postage 
rates  on  printed  matter.  If  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  to  be  taxed  out  of  existence,  if  the  volume  of  printed 
books,  catalogues  and  commercial  printing  is  to  be  reduced, 
if  thousands  of  our  members  are  to  be  forced  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  then  the  advocates  of  increased  postage 
rates  on  printed  matter  will  have  won  a  hollow  victory  if 
these  ill-advised  increases  are  enacted  into  law. 

“  During  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  May  31,  1917,  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  members  of  this  union  were  $66,652,- 
431,  an  increase  of  $3,940,626  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  average  earnings  per  member  for  the  twelve  months 
were  $1,086.43,  an  increase  of  $45.25  per  member  over  the 
preceding  year. 

“  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  in  one  respect  at  least  the 
record  made  by  this  organization  during  the  past  year 


of  this  union  contributed  less  than  one  cent  each  for  strike 
purposes  during  the  twelve  months  ending  on  May  31,  1917. 

“  By  the  authority  of  the  referendum  vote  taken  in  May 
last,  an  International  Arbitration  Agreement  has  been 
entered  into  between  this  union  and  the  Closed  Shop  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  thus  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  negotiations 
which  have  covered  a  period  of  several  years. 

“  No  man  can  predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
conditions  which  may  confront  the  members  of  this  union 
in  the  next  twelve  months.  In  this  convention,  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  that  has  preceded  it,  there  is  need  of 
caution  in  considering  propositions  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  changes  in  our  laws.  In  previous  conventions 
the  officers  of  this  union  have  vigorously  opposed  ill-advised 
legislation  looking  to  a  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  ben¬ 


eficial  features  of  this  organization.  There  is  no  desire 
on  our  part  to  deprive  any  member  of  the  right  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  these  benefits  if  he  is  legally  entitled  thereto,  but 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  members  of  this  union  must 
realize  that  the  laws  governing  payments  from  the  old  age 
pension  fund  be  based  on  business  principles.  If  there  is 
to  be  discrimination,  let  it  be  in  favor  of  the  member  whose 
loyalty  to  this  union  is  evidenced  by  continuous  member¬ 
ship,  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  slacker,  who,  in  many 
instances,  imposes  upon  our  generosity. 
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“  The  Committee  on  Apprentices  will  present  to  this 
convention  a  report  which  includes  a  definite  plan  for 
apprentice  training  and  supplemental  education.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Union  must  now  assume  this  responsibility  and 
establish  a  system  owned,  controlled  and  directed  by  the 
responsible  officers  of  this  union.  This  educational  feature 


W.  I.  Reilly. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  and,  as  such,  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  success  of  the  convention. 

must  be  placed  on  a  permanent  foundation,  its  future  must 
be  guaranteed,  and  that  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Apprentices.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Monday’s  business  session,  the 
convention  was  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning. 

Tuesday  morning  was  spent  at  hard  labor  by  commit¬ 
tees,  while  unattached  delegates  and  visitors  gathered 
about  the  Acacia  Hotel,  convention  headquarters,  or  went 
on  short  jaunts  into  the  mountains.  The  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  organized  entertainment,  which  began  at  1 : 30 
with  a  parade  of  1,000  through  the  business  streets  to  the 
Colorado  Midland  Railway  station.  Here  the  marchers 
embarked  on  two  long  trains,  which  carried  them  along 
sharp  precipices,  through  long  and  dark  tunnels  and  up 
steep  grades  to  beautiful  Green  Mountain  Falls,  a  resort 
twenty  miles  distant.  Diversified  entertainment  in  the 
form  of  broncho-busting,  dancing  and  ice  cream  cones  was 
supplied,  but  although  the  bronchos  were  tired  and  refused 
to  buck,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets,  forcing  the 
voyageurs  from  the  green  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  rail¬ 
way  coaches,  good  spirit  surmounted  disappointment,  and 
repartee  aboard  train  made  the  occasion  enjoyable. 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to  business,  and  prop¬ 
osition  after  proposition  was  taken  up  with  vigor  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  with  alacrity  and  good  judgment.  There  is  no 
lagging,  or  quibbling,  or  needless  oratory,  when  Marsden 

G.  Scott  conducts  a  meeting. 

During  the  course  of  the  session,  Mr.  Scott  introduced 

H.  N.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  special  standing  committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  stat¬ 
ing  in  his  introductory  remarks  that  “  For  the  past  sixteen 
years  this  International  Union  has  had  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  shall  not  at  this  time  dwell  upon  the  progress  we 
have  made  since  the  signing  of  our  first  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment.  In  the  reports  of  the  officers  each  year  you  will  find 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  International  board 
and  the  decisions  handed  down  by  that  board.  It  has  been 


a  pleasant  custom  to  invite  to  our  convention  the  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  you  this  morning  Mr.  H.  N.  Kellogg.” 

Mr.  Kellogg,  after  commending  the  union  on  the  work  it 
is  doing  through  the  Home,  which,  he  declared,  “  will  be 
a  perpetual  monument  to  your  organization,”  said,  in  part: 

“  Unfortunately,  since  I  met  you  in  Baltimore  a  year 
ago,  the  irresistible  logic  of  events  has  involved  our  beloved 
country  in  the  terrible  conflict  abroad.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  severe  trials  are  in  store  for  every  one  of 
us.  We  can  not,  of  course,  know  the  length  of  time  the 
struggle  will  continue,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  world 
and  the  right  of  each  nation  to  determine  its  individual 
destiny  will  ultimately  triumph.  While  the  frightful  con¬ 
flict  lasts  I  am  certain  that  all  those  present,  as  well  as  all 
whom  we  represent,  will  properly  do  their  part.  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  .  .  .  that  if  there  are  difficulties  respect¬ 

ing  our  relations  with  each  other  because  of  changes  in 
conditions  that  the  war  entails,  we  will  meet  them  like  men 
and  solve  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  right  and  justice.  I  am  confident 
this  will  result  because,  as  you  know,  in  the  past  year  a 
new  arbitration  contract  has  been  concluded  that  will 
remain  in  effect  until  May  1,  1922. 

“  I  noted  with  pleasure  a  very  large  majority  of  your 
members  voted  for  the  new  arbitration  contract  with  the 
United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  thus 
showing  the  rank  and  file  still  heartily  endorses  arbitration 


Prominent  at  I.  T.  U.  Convention. 

Homer  E.  Dunn,  formerly  foreman  of  large  daily  newspaper  com¬ 
posing-rooms,  and  Charles  S.  Deacon,  former  superintendent  of  the  Union 
Printers’  Home,  two  present  heavyweights  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  sales  staff. 

as  the  ‘  safe  and  sane  ’  method  for  settling  differences. 
You  are  thus  assured  that  all  questions  that  come  up  be¬ 
tween  your  members  and  the  Typothete  will  be  peacefully 
adjusted. 

“  You  are  aware  that  the  International  Typographical 
Union  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  concluded  an  agreement  to  protect  those  who 
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enlist  or  are  drafted  for  service  in  the  war,  so  that  those 
who  happily  return  and  are  able  to  resume  their  duties 
will  find  their  positions  awaiting  them.  Many  publishers 
who  are  members  of  our  association  have  already  signed 
amended  agreements  with  local  unions  to  provide  the  pro¬ 
tection  referred  to  and  additional  contracts  are  being 
received  in  every  mail.” 

Wednesday  was  the  big  day,  for  in  the  afternoon  busi¬ 
ness  was  suspended  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Union  Printers’  Home  was  celebrated 
with  fitting  ceremonies.  Journeying  to  the  Home,  which 
is  on  an  eminence  about  two  miles  east  of  the  city,  the 
visitors  found  the  beautiful  lawns  and  the  buildings  in 
fine  condition.  In  addition  they  found  the  lawns  and  build¬ 
ings  gaily  bedecked  with  American  and  Canadian  flags 
as  for  a  patriotic  cele¬ 
bration,  as,  indeed,  it 
was.  After  the  crowd 
was  assembled  and  the 
“  official  ”  photograph 
taken,  all  were  seated 
before  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  one  porch  of  which 
served  as  rostrum  for 
the  speakers  and  band¬ 
stand  for  the  famous 
Colorado  Midland  Band, 
which  opened  the  after¬ 
noon’s  program  with 
several  patriotic  airs. 

The  speakers  were  as 
follows:  J.  W.  Hays, 
secretary- treasurer 
Board  of  Trustees, 
chairman ;  Governor 
Julius  C.  Gunter,  of  the 
State  of  Colorado ; 

Charles  E.  Thomas,  of 
the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs;  Hon.  Horace 
G.  Lunt,  the  Chamber 


of  Commerce;  Marsden 
G.  Scott,  president 
Board  of  Trustees ; 
Theodore  W.  McCul¬ 
lough,  “  The  Union 
Printers’  Home.”  Selec¬ 
tions  were  rendered  by 
the  band,  and  also  by 
Lamb’s  male  quartet. 

Following  the  speak¬ 
ing  and  musical  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  above, 
the  crowd,  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  marched 
to  an  adjacent  field 
where  two  large  circus 
tents  had  been  erected 
to  defy  the  temporarily 
incorrigible  elements. 
Here  all  participated 
in  a  barbecue  dinner, 
served  cafeteria  style — - 
an  event  which  will 
i,  they  had  linger  long  in  the  minds 
of  those  in  attendance 
after  other  events  of 
the  business  or  entertainment  programs  have  been  forgot¬ 
ten.  It  is  not  because  printers  place  stomach  before  mind 
that  the  dinner  will  linger,  it  was  not  the  excellent  viands 
that  appealed  —  it  was  the  big  thing  behind  the  dinner,  the 
organization,  which  was  thereby  made  to  appeal  to  all. 
Prepared  by  the  chefs  of  the  Home  —  managed  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Daley  and  his  associates  without  a  hitch  —  its 
immensity  and  culinary  excellence  made  every  member  of 
the  union  thrill  with  pride.  The  pride  of  part  ownership 
in  the  Home  was  not  more  pleasing,  however,  than  the 
assurance  each  felt  that  if  in  the  years  to  come  things 
should  go  badly  he  would  have  a  haven  of  refuge.  Here 
indeed  the  spirit  of  the  I.  T.  U.’s  ideal,  “Am  I  my  brother’s 
keeper?  —  Yes!  ”  is  a  reality. 

The  Home  Day  Celebration  ended  the  entertainment 
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features  of  the  week,  and  on  Thursday  morning  the  dele¬ 
gates,  committees  and  officers  settled  down  to  hard  work 
and  overtime  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  and  the  session. 

Upon  the  assertion  by  a  visitor  that  nothing  of  great 
moment  was  being  accomplished  in  a  legislative  way,  one 
delegate  laconically  replied :  “  That’s  true,  but  a  number 

of  propositions  are  being  voted  down  that  would  result  in 
trouble  if  enacted  into  law.”  It  is  the  right  of  any  delegate 
to  propose  any  laws,  amendments  or  changes  he  desires, 
and  while  many  make  propositions  that  are  not  feasible, 
that  are  unwise  and  needless,  it  is  only  by  having  given 
such  wide  expression  to  the  ideas  of  its  members  that  the 
I.  T.  U.  laws  stand  as  models  in  trade-union  legislation. 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the  laws  affecting  old- 
age  pensions  and  mortuary  benefits.  These  were  made  to 
place  the  funds  on  a  sounder  foundation,  and  also  in  order 
that  those  who  deserve  the  benefits  shall  pay  at  least  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  cost  of  that  insurance.  Under 
the  plan  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Laws  and  adopted 
by  the  convention,  printers  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  with 
twenty  continuous  years  of  membership  in  good  standing 
to  their  credit,  shall  be  entitled  to  pensions  of  $5  a  week 
if  they  can  not  be  received  at  the  Union  Printers’  Home. 
Formerly  the  union  did  not  require  continuous  member¬ 
ship,  and  there  have  been  many  reports  of  impositions  on 
the  fund.  Under  the  new  law  it  is  believed  possible  to 
carry  on  the  pension  arrangement  without  additional  per 
capita  tax.  While  the  change  takes  a  little  sentiment  out 
of  the  proposition,  it  puts  considerably  more  business  in 
and  protects  the  union  against  the  imposition  of  men  who 
join  the  union  late  in  life  for  their  own  selfish  benefit.  The 
years  of  membership  must  now  be  continuous  instead  of 
cumulative. 

The  first  serious  proposition  before  the  convention  was 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  international  president  and  vice- 
president  from  $3,500  to  $3,750  per  year.  The  Committee 
on  Laws  reported  it  unfavorably  and  submitted  a  propo¬ 
sition  of  its  own,  designed  to  effect  a  graduated  increase 
to  $5,000  per  year.  There  was  a  vigorous  discussion  on  the 
proposition  but  it  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and  all 
that  is  now  required  to  make  it  operative  is  ratification 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  membership.  A  proposition 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Hays  to  $5,000 
was  approved  by  the  1916  Baltimore  convention,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  referendum.  Those  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  salary  figures  present  the  reasonable  argument  that  a 
commercial  organization  doing  a  business  of  $1,000,000  a 
year,  as  the  I.  T.  U.  does,  would  pay  its  managers  several 
times  $3,500  per  year. 

The  Convention  Apprentice  Committee  presented  a  reso¬ 
lution  authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  employ  L.  L. 
Blue,  of  New  York  city,  to  prepare  a  correspondence  course 
in  printing,  sole  ownership  of  copyrights  on  which  shall 
be  vested  in  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and 
which  shall  be  conducted  from  headquarters  at  Indianapolis 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  an  apprentice 
committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  president.  It 
recommended  that  the  endorsement  of  the  union  on  what 
is  now  known  as  the  I.  T.  U.  Course,  owned  and  conducted 
by  A.  H.  McQuilkin,  be  withdrawn  January  1,  1918,  when 
the  new  course  will  be  ready  and  become  operative.  The 
completion  of  the  lessons  of  this  course  is  to  be  a  condition 
to  membership  in  the  union,  and  it  will  be  sold  to  appren¬ 
tices  of  the  organization  at  absolute  cost.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
convention  and  the  new  I.  T.  U.  Course  is  now  assured. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  was  selected  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  1918  convention. 


THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  A  COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPER.* 

BY  E.  K.  WHITING. 

OW  many  of  you  operate  country  news¬ 
papers?  How  many  of  you  know  what  it 
costs  per  page  or  issue  to  produce  your 
newspaper?  “  The  Cost  of  Producing  a 
Country  Newspaper  ”  is  the  topic  assigned 
me  for  this  morning’s  session.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  every  country  publisher  should 
be  able  to  answer  promptly  and  accurately. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  country  newspaper  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  confronting  the 
printer-publisher  today.  You  publishers  who  are  attend¬ 
ing  this  National  Editorial  Association  meeting  are  the 
most  progressive  and  prosperous  men  in  the  country  news¬ 
paper  business.  You  have  seen  how  few  men  here  today 
are  able  to  answer  the  question  which  I  am  asked  to  an¬ 
swer.  If  this  lack  of  cost  knowledge  prevails  among  the 
most  progressive  and  prosperous  country  publishers  gath¬ 
ered  here  today,  what  must  be  the  situation  with  the  less 
prosperous  members  of  our  profession,  many  of  whom  are 
unable  to  attend  this  gathering  because  their  business  does 
not  give  them  sufficient  profit  to  make  their  attendance 
possible? 

Statistics  show  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  engage  in  business  in  this  country  either  fail  or  are 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  business  because  of  their  in¬ 
ability  to  make  a  financial  success  of  the  same.  Printers 
and  publishers  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  notorious 
for  their  poor  financial  ratings,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
this  condition  has  shown  marvelous  improvement  during 
recent  years,  thanks  to  the  educational  work  done  by  the 
Typothetas  and  Ben  Franklin  organizations.  The  instal¬ 
lation  of  cost  systems  has  shown  the  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  some  startling  and  hitherto  unthought  of  facts. 
These  facts,  at  first  unbelievable,  have  made  printers  and 
publishers  study  their  business  as  never  before.  That  such 
study  has  been  conducive  to  better  business  methods  and 
a  more  nearly  correct  pricing  of  their  product  is  evidenced 
by  statistics  recently  issued  by  the  United  Typothetae  and 
Franklin  Clubs.  These  figures  show  that  of  the  shops 
using  the  Standard  cost  system,  eighty-four  per  cent  are 
given  first-class  ratings  by  Bradstreet,  while  an  equal 
number  of  plants  of  the  same  size  and  character,  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  and  not  using  the  Standard  cost 
system,  show  only  thirty-one  per  cent  first-grade  credits. 
While  every  cost-system  user  was  given  some  kind  of  a 
rating  by  Bradstreet,  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  others 
had  no  rating  whatever.  These  statistics  are  very  pleas¬ 
ing  to  those  of  us  who  are  operating  our  plants  with  a 
cost  system,  but  they  should  at*  the  same  time  furnish  food 
for  most  serious  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  the 
printer  and  publisher  who  does  not  operate  with  a  cost 
system. 

The  cost  system  may  be  fittingly  designated  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  compass.  No  mariner  would  ever  think  of  leaving 
port  without  a  compass  to  guide  him  to  a  safe  harbor,  and 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  any  man  can  think  of  em¬ 
barking  in  business  of  any  nature  without  his  compass  in 
the  form  of  a  cost  system.  Too  many  publishers  in  the 
past  have  embarked  upon  the  uncertain  sea  of  business 
without  a  compass  in  the  form  of  adequate  accounting 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  by  E.  K.  Whiting,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal-Chronicle,  Owatonna,  Minnesota. 
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methods,  and  the  result  is  too  plainly  manifest  in  the 
wreckage  which  strews  the  shores  of  commerce. 

The  study  of  cost  finding  was  forced  upon  me  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  We  effected  a  consolidation  with 
one  of  our  competitors  and  in  so  doing  acquired  a  daily 
paper.  Not  long  after  this  consolidation,  I,  as  business 
manager,  discovered  that  we  had  a  big  leak  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Convinced  that  the  leak  must  be  in  our  job  depart¬ 
ment,  I  decided  to  install  a  cost  system  and  plug  the  leak. 
After  getting  the  job  department  upon  a  profitable  basis 
it  was  apparent  we  had  not  eliminated  the  leak  and  it  was 
then  that  I  started  in  to  study  the  subject  of  newspaper 
costs.  Both  daily  and  weekly  were  given  job  tickets  for 
each  issue  and  the  first  month’s  summary  showed  that  the 
daily  was  the  offending  department.  Several  months  were 
spent  in  attempting  to  put  the  daily  upon  a  profitable 
basis,  and  this  proving  impossible,  we  announced  that  the 
daily  would  be  discontinued.  The  soundness  of  our  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  serious  step  has  been  verified  in  the  trebling 
of  our  job  business  since  that  time  and  also  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  never  since  then  failed  to  pay  Uncle  Sam 
our  quota  of  income  tax  each  year. 

In  1912,  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association  appointed 
a  committee,  consisting  of  J.  C.  Morrison,  of  Morris; 
Herman  Roe,  of  Northfield,  and  myself,  with  instructions 
to  report  at  the  following  meeting  a  schedule  of  adequate 
advertising  rates  for  country  newspapers,  based  upon  the 
cost  of  production.  In  making  this  report  in  1913  we 
divided  papers  into  three  classes :  Class  A,  the  all  home- 
print  eight  and  twelve  page  papers  with  circulations  of 
from  1,500  to  3,000.  Class  B,  the  all  home-print  eight- 
page  papers  with  circulations  ranging  from  800  to  1,500. 
Class  C,  the  patent  inside  six  or  seven  column  quarto  with 
circulations  ranging  from  400  to  800.  The  sliding  scale 
for  Class  A  papers  ranged  from  20  cents  an  inch  for 
yearly  advertisers  to  30  cents  an  inch  for  intermittent 
advertisers.  Classes  B  and  C  were  given  the  same  rates, 
ranging  from  17  cents  for  yearly  advertisers  to  25  cents 
for  intermittent  advertisers.  These  rates  were  based  upon 
a  charge  of  8  cents  an  inch  advertising  composition  for 
Class  A  papers  and  6  cents  an  inch  for  Classes  B  and  C. 
Our  committee  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  for  local  advertising  for  the  reason  that  the  flat 
rate  finds  no  justification  in  proper  cost  accounting.  Also 
for  the  reason  that  the  flat  rate  tends  to  make  intermittent 
advertisers,  who  come  in  during  the  busy  season,  thus 
overcrowding  your  columns,  and  then  leave  you  to  carry 
the  burden  of  publishing  your  paper  during  the  dull  months 
of  the  year.  The  constant  advertiser  secures  larger  re¬ 
turns  from  the  money  spent  and  is  a  satisfied  customer, 
while  the  intermittent  advertiser  sooner  or  later  comes  to 
say  that  advertising  does  not  pay,  and  drops  out  alto¬ 
gether. 

As  a  method  of  arriving  at  the  selling  price  of  display 
advertising,  our  committee  recommended  a  simple  rule- 
of-thumb  method  by  which  publishers  might  readily  deter¬ 
mine  what  they  must  receive  for  advertising  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  from  their  papers.  By  this  method  pub¬ 
lishers  were  advised  to  add  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the 
total  cost  of  producing  their  paper;  from  this  amount 
subtract  the  total  receipts  from  legals,  locals  and  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  remainder  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  inches  of  display  advertising  carried  gives  the  rate  per 
inch  which  must  be  charged  for  display  advertising  to  give 
the  publisher  20  per  cent  profit  upon  his  newspaper. 

This  method  does  not  take  into  account  the  true  laws 
of  distribution  of  cost,  and  for  my  own  information,  that 
I  may  intelligently  analyze  our  business,  I  am  using  a 


method  which  shows  the  true  cost  —  not  the  selling  price 
—  for  advertising  and  circulation.  The  following  table 
shows  the  analysis  of  newspaper  costs  for  1916: 


EDITORIAL  SALARIES. 

Editor  . $1,308.33 

Reporter  .  626.25 

Correspondence  .  82.99 

$2,016.67 

DIRECT  DEPARTMENT  EXPENSES. 

Traveling  expenses  . $251.10 

Expense  .  212.69 

Cartoons  and  photos  .  108.32 

Plate  .  64.95 

Postage  .  125.61 

Stamps  .  56.70 

Automobile  .  76.26 

Telephone  .  27.48 

Light  .  27.10 

Valuation  .  86.48 

Rent  .  91.85 

$1,128.54 

MECHANICAL  COST. 

Stock  . $  828.35 

Ink  .  52.50 

Machine  composition .  1,838.12 

Make-up  .  761.02 

Presswork  .  666.37 

Mailing  .  123.90 

$4,270.26 

SUMMARY. 

Editorial  salaries  . $2,016.67 

Direct  department  expense  .  1,128.54 

Mechanical  cost  .  4,270.26 

Total  . $7,425.47 

White  space  . 43,477  inches  —  50.5  per  cent  of  total  space. 

Advertising  space  . 42,443  inches  —  49.5  per  cent  of  total  space. 

$7,425.47  pro-rated  50.5  per  cent  to  subscriptions . $3,757.39 

49.5  per  cent  to  advertising .  3,733.17 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Bookkeeper . $  208.00 

Clubbings  .  27.15 

Commission  .  27.82 

Percentage .  3,757.39 

$4,020.36 

Subscription  cost  . $2.12 

ADVERTISING. 

Solicitor  . $  954.16 

Commission  .  305.93 

Advertising  composition  . ' .  1,747.49 

Percentage  .  3,733.17 

$6,740.75 

ADVERTISING  COST. 

Class.  Inches.  Per  cent.  Total  Cost. 

Display  . 36,547  86.2  $5,810.53 

Legals  .  4,161  9.7  653.85 

Locals  .  1,735  4.1  276.37 

42,443  100  $6,740.75 

Inch  cost . 15.9  cents 

Page  cost .  $15.03 

Total  cost  for  year . $10,761.11 

716  pages  issued. 


By  the  above  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  editorial 
department  cost  $2,016.67  for  the  year.  The  direct  depart¬ 
mental  expenses  were  $1,128.54,  and  the  mechanical  cost 
was  $4,270.26,  or  a  total  of  $7,425.47.  During  the  year 
43,477  inches  of  space  were  devoted  to  reading-matter  and 
42,443  inches  were  occupied  by  advertising-matter.  There¬ 
fore  50.5  per  cent  of  $7,425.47  or  $3,757.39  must  be  charged 
to  the  circulation  department,  and  49.5  per  cent,  or 
$3,733.17,  charged  to  the  advertising  department.  These 
amounts,  together  with  the  direct  charges  in  each  depart- 
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ment,  give  a  total  cost  of  $4,020.36  for  the  circulation 
department,  and  $6,740.75  for  the  advertising  department. 
The  total  cost  of  producing  the  newspaper  for  a  year  was 
$10,761.11;  divided  by  716,  the  number  of  pages  issued, 
gives  a  page  cost  of  $15.03.  The  inch  cost  for  advertising 
was  15.9  cents  and  the  circulation  cost  $2.12. 

For  general  use,  however,  I  would  recommend  the  more 
simple  method  outlined  by  our  committee,  and  by  this  plan 
I  get  the  following  data : 


Total  cost  for  year . $10,761.11 

Add  25  per  cent  profit .  2,690.28 


Less  legals,  locals  and  subscriptions .  4,205.99 


$9,245.40 

Divided  by  36,547  inches  leaves  selling  price  of  25.3  cents  per  inch. 
The  following  is  another  Class  A  paper: 


Total  cost  for  year.  . . $7,951.86 

Add  25  per  cent  profit .  1,987.96 


$9,939.82 

Less  legals,  locals  and  subscriptions. .  3,365.44 


$6,574.38 

Divided  by  27,140  inches  leaves  selling  price  of  24.5  cents  per  inch-. 

The  following  is  a  tri-weekly  Class  A  paper  with  large 
circulation,  which  published  1,134  pages  last  year: 


Total  cost  for  year . $15,018.56 

Add  25  per  cent  profit .  3,753.89 


$18,772.45 

Less  subscriptions  . . .  4,680.00 


$13,092.45 

Divided  by  56,253  inches  leaves  selling  price  of  23.3  cents  per  inch. 
The  following  is  a  Class  B  paper  which  has  small  sub¬ 
scription  income  but  had  large  income  from  county  print¬ 


ing: 

Total  cost  for  year . .  .$5,786.46 

Add  25  per  cent  profit .  1,446.61 


$7,233.07 

Less  legals,  locals  and  subscriptions .  4,020.81 


$3,212.26 

Divided  by  16,748  inches  leaves  selling  price  of  19.2  cents  per  inch. 
The  following  is  a  Class  B  paper  which  carries  an  un¬ 
usually  large  amount  of  display  advertising  for  a  town 


of  its  size: 

Total  cost  for  year . $5,622.54 

Add  25  per  cent  profit..... . . .  1,405.63 


$7,028.17 

Less  legals,  locals  and  subscriptions . . . . .  3,125.32 


$3,902.85 

Divided  by  25,092  inches  leaves  selling  price  of  15.4  cents  per  inch. 
The  following  is  the  cost  of  one  issue  of  a  twelve-page 


Iowa  paper: 

Stock  . . . $  29.00 

Machine  composition  (and  overtime) .  48.60 

Hand  composition  . 19.56 

Presswork  . 10.50 

Ink  . 1.50 

Bindery  . 9.50 

Postage  . 2.50 

Correspondence  . . 6.34 

Arbitrary  charge  to  cover  time  of  owner  and  office  girl . .  25.00 


$152.50 

These  costs  are  based  upon  machine  composition,  $1.60 ; 
hand  composition,  $1.20;  cylinder  press,  $1.50;  bindery, 
$1.00. 


The  arbitrary  charge  in  the  above  figures  for  owner’s 
time,  office  girl  and  direct  newspaper  expense  is,  in  my 
judgment,  too  low.  On  the  other  hand  the  publisher 
frankly  admits  that  his  cost  system  has  not  been  in  active 
operation  for  several  years,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  his  correct  costs  today  would  run  materially  higher 
than  the  basic  hour  costs  used  in  arriving  at  the  above 
costs. 

The  cost  per  page  is  a  valuable  thing  to  know  when 
confronted  with  the  question  of  adding  additional  pages 
to  carry  a  peak  load  of  advertising.  Without  this  infor¬ 
mation  the  publisher  is  too  apt  to  issue  two  or  four  extra 
pages,  never  knowing  that  the  added  advertising  revenue 
may  not  cover  half  of  the  additional  cost  of  production. 
The  following  are  the  page  costs  of  some  papers  for  1916: 


Class  A  paper. . . $15.03 

Class  A  paper . . . .  14.95 

Tri-weekly.  (1,134  pages).. . . .  13.25 

Class  B  paper . 12.11 

Class  B  paper. ......................  12.01 


That  you  may  not  be  misled  by  the  above  page  costs  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increased 
cost  of  production  and  tightening  of  the  paper  is  v.ery 
materially  increasing  the  page  cost  of  most  publishers  for 
1917.  Our  own  page  cost  has  jumped  from  $15.03  for  last 
year  to  $18.40  for  the  first  five  months  this  year.  Another 
Class  A  paper’s  costs  have  increased  from  $14.95  to  $17.51 
for  the  first  four  months  this  year.  The  only  data  I  have 
on  a  Class  B  paper  shows  an  increased  page  cost  from 
$12.01  to  $15.19  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year. 

Another  very  vital  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  an  advertising  rate  is  the  cost  of  advertisement 
composition.  This  naturally  varies  in  different  towns  and 
runs  the  highest  usually  in  towns  where  the  merchants 
follow  the  large  city  advertisers  in  heavy  copy.  Advertis¬ 
ing  composition  with  us  cost  8.9  cents  an  inch  in  1914 ;  9.1 
cents  in  1915,  and  8.2  cents  in  1916.  The  customary  charge 
is  5  cents  an  inch  for  advertisement  composition,  but  there 
are  few  country  publishers  who  can  produce  it  for  that 
figure,  and  we  have  found  it  just  as  easy  to  get  10  cents 
an  inch  as  we  formerly  did  5  cents. 

And  now,  as  you  are  about  to  close  this  profitable  con¬ 
vention,  I  trust  that  you  will  carry  home  with  you  one 
question ;  a  question  which  will  not  down  until  it  has  been 
accurately  answered :  “  What  does  it  cost  me  to  produce 

my  country  newspaper?  ” 


INGENUITY. 

J.  P.  Penning,  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  recently  called 
upon  to  produce  a  large  poster  for  a  local  dealer  in  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  job  was  marked  “  RUSH,”  and  a  large  cut 
of  the  car’s  trade-marked  name  was  indicated  for  the  main 

display  line.  Not  having  the  required  plate,  and  being 
without  art  or  engraving  facilities,  he  was  “  up  against  it.” 
Was  he  stuck?  No.  He  simply  went  to  a  friend  who  had 
that  particular  car,  borrowed  the  name-plate,  shown  here¬ 
with,  which  was  attached  to  the  radiator,  mounted  it  on  a 
wood  base  and  printed  the  job.  Here’s  a  suggestion  that 
could  be  adapted  profitably  by  other  printers,  and  so  we 
pass  it  along. 
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BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and 
advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company, 
632  Sherman  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


How  to  Make  up  the  Inside  Pages  of  a  Newspaper. 

The  proper  make-up  of  the  inside  pages  of  a  news¬ 
paper —  which,  more  properly  speaking,  perhaps,  means 
the  best  possible  placement  of  the  advertisements  thereon 
—  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  most  publish- 


grouped  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  and,  in  working 
from  the  bottom  up,  the  form  of  a  pyramid  is  obtained. 
Strictly  carried  out,  the  largest  advertisement  is  placed  in 
that  extreme  corner  and  the  smaller  ones  placed  at  the  left 
side  and  above  in  proportion  to  size.  The  general  form 


Fig.  1.— A  Disorderly,  Unattractive  Make-Up. 

Here,  apparently,  the  dominant  idea  was  to  give  the  advertisers 
isolated  positions,  and  the  page  is  made  displeasing  thereby.  Such 
make-up  irritates  the  readers  by  making  the  stories  hard  to  follow,  and, 
by  cutting  the  reading-matter  up  into  several  groups,  it  gives  the  paper 
the  appearance  of  having  very  little  actual  news. 


By  grouping  the  advertisements  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
the  page  —  the  largest  in  the  extreme  corner  and  the  smaller  displays 
around  it  —  an  appearance  of  order  is  given.  The  reading-matter  is 
correspondingly  massed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  best  possible 
showing,  and  also  to  make  reading  much  easier. 


ers  and  make-up  men.  The  pyramid  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  —  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  systematic  make-up  of  inside 
newspaper  pages.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  has  gained  the 
approval  of  the  best  newspapers  of  the  land,  whether  in 
the  metropolitan  daily  or  the  country  weekly  field,  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain  some  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  as  well  as  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  style. 

The  pyramid  make-up  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that, 
in  following  it,  the  advertisements  on  every  page  are 


may  be  obtained  without  placing  the  largest  advertisement 
in  the  extreme  corner,  but  a  page  is  not  so  pleasing  when 
small  advertisements  are  covered  with  larger  displays. 

For  the  sake  of  appearance,  and  to  give  the  advertisers 
whatever  advantages  do  not  conflict  with  the  paper’s  style 
and  the  rights  of  readers,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  first 
column  of  reading-matter  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
This  is  not  always  possible,  of  course,  for  the  dominating 
advertisement  is  often  the  full  width  of  the  page. 
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The  advantages  of  the  pyramid  are  apparent  when  one 
considers  and  compares  the  illustrations  shown  herewith, 
Figs.  1  and  2.  By  grouping  the  advertisements  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  in  pyramid  form,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the 
reading-matter  is  massed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 
This  makes  the  news  most  convenient  for  the  reader,  as, 
in  turning  from  page  to  page,  his  eyes  naturally  fall  at 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  first,  where  reading  logically 
begins.  In  contrast,  consider  Fig.  1,  where  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  scattered  without  order  over  the  page,  with  a 
view,  apparently,  to  giving  every  advertiser  a  preferred 
position.  The  result  is  the  reading-matter  is  cut  up  into 
small  groups,  or  parts,  making  it  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
follow  the  stories.  Such  make-up  irritates  the  readers  and 
is  bound  to  make  the  paper  more  or  less  unpopular  with 
them. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  pyramid  make-up 
by  some  unfortunately  short-sighted  publishers  who  per¬ 
mit  advertisers  to  exercise  undue  influence  over  them  and 
who  fear,  no  doubt,  the  loss  of  their  business.  They  are 
influenced  to  grant  the  demands  of  advertisers  for  an 
“  island  ”  position,  where  the  advertisement  is  wholly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  reading-matter;  full  position,  which  means 
that  there  must  be  reading-matter  on  two  sides  —  either 
following  and  alongside  or  preceding  and  alongside;  or 
for  positions  alongside  reading-matter.  The  publisher 
should  charge  a  sufficiently  increased  rate  for  these  pre¬ 
ferred  positions  to  discourage  the  practice  of  having  to 
give  them  and  to  protect  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  on 
which  so  much  depends. 

Whenever  the  publisher  surrenders  his  pages  to  the 
whims  and  unreasonable  demands  of  advertisers,  he  is 
cheapening  his  paper  before  their  eyes.  The  subscribers 
are  the  life-blood  of  any  newspaper,  and  if  a  publisher 
makes  his  paper  as  interesting  in  appearance  as  it  is  in 
fact,  if  it  is,  and  places  the  news  before  his  readers  in  the 
most  convenient  and  readable  form,  he  is  bound  to  make 
it  popular  with  them.  That  means  the  subscription  list 
will  grow,  and  the  advertisements  therein  will  bring  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  results  —  if  the  results  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  proportion.  Advertisers  will  then  be  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper,  and  will  be  glad  to  submit  to  the 
dictates  of  the  publisher’s  style  of  make-up. 

There’s  another  reason  why  the  pyramid  make-up  of 
advertisements  is  best,  and  it  concerns  the  advertiser’s 
own  advantage.  It  is  concerned  with  a  condition  of  mind, 
a  psychological  fact,  which,  while  not  recognized  by  all 
printers  and  advertisers,  exerts  its  influence  just  the  same. 
None  will  argue  that  subscribers  take  a  newspaper  for 
the  advertisements  appearing  therein ;  some  few  may,  but 
they  are  the  exceptions.  Newspapers  are  read  because 
men  and  women  want  to  keep  informed  on  events  in  their 
community,  the  country  and  the  world.  In  going  through 
the  paper,  therefore,  they  naturally  read  the  news  first, 
and  if  an  advertisement  is  placed  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  or  in  “  island  ”  position  amidst  the  news  they  will 
pass  it  by,  even  if  they  are  not  irritated  or  provoked  by 
its  intrusion.  Having  read  all  the  news  on  a  given  page, 
however,  they  are  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  to  take  up  the 
advertisements  before  turning  to  the  next  page,  and  will 
read  them  with  greater  interest  and  comprehension  than 
if  those  advertisements  had  stood  in  the  way  of  what  they 
most  desired. 

Some  others  have  raised  the  objection  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  buys  large  space  is  not  being  given  proper 
consideration  when  his  advertisement  is  surrounded  by 
smaller  displays.  These  objectors  either  do  not  know  the 
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difference  between  a  displeasing  and  a  pleasing  page,  or 
do  not  care  —  which  is  worse,  because  more  nearly  hope¬ 
less.  Furthermore,  the  larger  advertisements  have  greater 
prominence,  both  because  of  their  larger  size  and  the  pro¬ 
portionately  larger  type  in  which  they  are  set.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  strict  pyramid  make-up,  the  page  is  made  more 
pleasing;  and  the  advertiser  having  the  larger  space  has 
the  greater  prominence  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  that  when  a  page  is  made  up  without  order,  as  in 
Fig.  1,  the  appearance  of  less  reading-matter  than  the 
page  really  contains  is  given.  By  following  the  pyramid 
form,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  the  full  benefit  of  the  amount 
of  reading-matter  is  given  through  massing  it  in  one 
group. 


REVIEW  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

C.  w.  Flodin,  Reno,  Nevada.— The  Fourth  of  July  number  of  The 
Nevada  Federationist  is  an  exceptionally  good  paper.  The  idea  of  print¬ 
ing  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  pages  in  red  and  blue  on  smooth  stock, 
serving  in  a  way  as  a  cover,  was  a  good  one,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
paper  is  made  very  effective  and  patriotic  thereby.  Presswork  is  good, 
the  advertisements  are  well  arranged  and  displayed,  and,  since  the  pages 
are  made  up  in  the  most  approved  style,  we  consider  that  no  suggestions 
need  be  made  for  possible  improvement.  We  congratulate  all  having  a 
hand  in  the  production  of  the  issue. 

DeKalb,  Illinois,  is  right  up  to  the  minute  and  is  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  of  the  same  caliber.  The  DeKalb  Review.  During  the 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds,  the  merchants  of  that  city 
cooperatively  inserted  in  the  Review  what  is  probably  the  largest  single 
advertisement  ever  published  in  a  small  town  paper,  if  not  in  any  paper. 
The  advertisement  was  a  four-page  spread,  occupying  1,342  square  inches 


ubStyTond 
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When  the  merchants  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  decided  to  insert  in  the 
Review  what  the  publisher  of  that  paper  believes  is  the  largest  single 
advertisement  ever  run  in  a  newspaper,  the  problem  of  large  enough 
type  to  do  justice  to  the  display  was  a  serious  one.  It  was  solved  by  a 
young  man  employee  who  cut  out  the  heading  reproduced  above  at  a 
cost  of  thirty-five  cents  for  material.  For  details,  read  review. 

—  covering  one  entire  side  of  the  sheet.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
1,323  bonds  were  sold  in  DeKalb,  where  there  are  only  1,575  homes,  a 
fact  that  demonstrates  the  advisability  of  using  large  space  and  proves, 
it  seems1  to  us,  that  advertising  will  pay  in  exact  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  the  punch,  the  vehemence  that  is  put  into  it.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  difficulties  in  its  production  were  overcome,  in  the  face  of 
which  many  publishers  would  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair.  When 
the  requirements  of  a  particular  advertisement  call  for  larger  type  than 
the  ordinary  establishment  has,  very  few  would  meet  the  situation  with 
the  ingenuity  manifested  in  this  particular  instance.  We  refer  to  the 
large  block  used  in  printing  the  design  from  the  top  down  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  line  “Liberty  Bond”  (see  illustration),  which  was  cut  out  by 
a  young  man  of  the  force  at  a  cost  of  only  35  cents  for  material.  Quite 
often  stunts  such  as  this  can  be  employed  to  overcome  difficulties  of  like 
character. 

J.  X.  Bullinger,  Dyersville,  Iowa. —  The  first  page  of  your  paper 
sent  us,  June  7  issue,  is  a  beautiful  one.  Good  head-lines  of  sufficient 
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prominence,  but  not  overbold,  perfectly  aligned  and  positioned  in  sym¬ 
metrical  form,  make  the  front  door  of  the  Commercial  inviting  indeed. 
Advertisements  are  effectively  displayed,  and  the  areas  of  white  space 
which  generally  appear  between  type  and  border  cause  the  type  to  stand 
out  with  great  force,  and,  incidentally,  make  them  easier  to  read.  While 
we  regret  that  you  do  not  place  the  advertisements  according  to  the 
approved  pyramid  style,  we  admit  that  very  few  papers  have  been  made 
up  to  better  advantage,  disregarding  it.  Presswork  is  clean,  and  it  would 
be  a  poor  pair  of  eyes  indeed  that  would  find  reading  difficult. 

W.  W.  Drummond,  Ellsworth,  Kansas.—  The  Sheriff  advertisement, 
“  Loyalty  Should  Begin  at  Home,”  contains  considerable  matter,  and  is 
set  in  a  way  that  emphasizes  that  fact,  rather  than  to  give  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  containing  less  matter  than  there  really  is.  Had  smaller  type 
been  used,  arranged  in  three  or  four  columns,  with  more  white  space, 
there  would  not  appear  to  he  so  much  matter,  and  many  would  read  the 
advertisement  who  would  consider  reading  it  too  much  like  work  as  it  is 
set.  The  advertising  compositor  should  use  judgment  in  this  respect, 
and  when  so  much  copy  is  furnished  him  he  should  set  it  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  type  and  surround  it  with  liberal  white  space  so  that  it  will 
appear  “  easy  ”  to  the  reader. 

N orth field  News,  Northfield,  Minnesota. —  Yours  is  a  handsome  paper, 
presswork  being  practically  perfect.  Make-up  is  also  good,  even  though 
you  do  not  follow  the  pyramid  style.  While  you  place  the  advertisements 
in  the  corners  and  at  the  sides  of  the  pages,  as  a  general  rule,  giving 
exceptionally  good  positions  to  the  advertisers,  you  do  not  cut  up  the 
pages  into  disagreeable  parts.  The  appearance  would  be  better,  because 
more  orderly,  if  the  pyramid  form  of  make-up  was  systematically  and 
consistently  followed.  Most  of  the  advertisements  are  well  set,  but  in 
some  we  note  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  larger  type  than  necessary, 
resulting  in  an  effect  of  congestion  through  crowding.  Smaller  type  with 
more  white  space  would  improve  many  of  them. 

The  Britt  Tribune,  Britt,  Iowa,  demonstrated  its  patriotism  by  getting 
out  a  Red  Cross  edition  during  Red  Cross  Week,  June  21,  on  which  one 
side  of  four  pages  was  printed  in  two  colors,  red  and  black.  Across  the 
top  of  the  first  page,  in  a  banner  head-line,  the  words,  “  Join  the  Red 
Cross.  Do  It  Now,”  were  printed  in  red,  and  in  the  center  of  the  page 
a  cross,  made  up  of  border,  was  printed  over  the  reading-matter.  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  the  remaining  three  pages  of  the  one  side  were  effectively 
printed  in  two  colors.  The  Greenfield  (Ohio)  Republican  also  published  a 
Red  Cross  number,  on  the  first  page  of  which  a  large  cross  was  printed 
in  red,  the  reading-matter,  advising  the  public  that  the  fund  had  reached 
$7,000,  and  soliciting  further  contributions,  being  run  around  the  cross. 
Both  were  commendable  editions  from  every  standpoint. 

Butte  H.  Tipton,  Baker,  Montana. —  Whether  you  want  bouquets  or 
not,  you  deserve  them.  We  admire  the  general  appearance  of  the  Times 
very  much  indeed.  Presswork  is  especially  good,  and  the  advertisements 
are  well  displayed  and  arranged.  The  only  feature  about  your  paper 
which  we  do  not  admire,  and  this  is  not  altogether  bad,  is  the  placing  of 
two  large  top-headings  alongside  in  the  two  center  columns  of  your  first 
page.  We  realize  that  any  page  of  an  even  number  of  columns  offers 
difficulties  in  make-up  that  are  hard  to  overcome,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  having  large  headings  in  alternate  columns,  with  one  in  the  first  and 
last,  as  is  essential  to  good  balance.  A  double-column  heading  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  center  columns  is  about  the  only  way  out  of  it,  and  for 
that  reason  many  publishers  either  run  a  two-column  boxed  head  or  an 
illustration  of  the  same  width  there.  You  did  not  make  up  the  last  page 
of  your  June  21  issue  according  to  the  pyramid  style,  which  you  generally 
follow  on  inside  pages,  and  the  small  block  of  locals  marooned  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  page  is  very  bad  make-up.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  Times  is  one  of  the  best  small-town  papers  we  have  exam¬ 
ined  in  some  time  and  we  congratulate  you  on  its  appearance. 

The  Huntington  Press,  Huntington,  Indiana. —  As  a  whole  your  paper 
would  be  considered  very  good,  but  we  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that 
better  work  is  possible  with  the  press  you  have,  provided  the  copy  sent  us 
is  average.  The  first  page  would  be  more  interesting  in  appearance,  as 
well  as  more  attractive,  if  the  headings  were  not  so  closely  grouped.  We 
do  not  like  to  see  two  large  single-column  headings  side  by  side  as  they 
are  placed  in  two  instances  on  your  issue  of  June  29.  If  you  used  some 
shorter  stories  it  would  be  easier  to  make  up  a  more  interesting  and 
pleasing  first  page,  but,  here  again,  on  this  particular  date,  all  your  good 
stories  were  probably  long.  In  this  day  of  alarms  it  seems  to  this  writer 
that  “  Brazil  Revokes  Neutrality  ”  is  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a  banner  heading.  Advertisements  are  well  set,  but  we  note  you 
group  them  toward  the  tops  of  pages  instead  of  toward  the  bottom  and 
the  right  side  in  the  most  approved  style,  the  pyramid,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  most  of  the  leading  newspapers.  The  reading-matter  should 
be  placed  where  it  is  most  convenient  to  the  reader,  for,  after  reading 
the  news  without  interruption  or  irritation,  he  is  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind  to  read  the  advertisements  to  the  advantage  of  the  advertisers. 

The  Suwanee  Democrat,  Live  Oak,  Florida. —  The  handling  of  the 
first  page  of  the  issue  in  which  commencement  exercises  of  the  local  high 
school  are  related  and  illustrated  is  very  commendable.  The  orderly 
manner  in  which  the  cuts  are  placed  on  the  page  should  prove  of  help 


to  the  many  publishers  who  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  a  disorderly, 
unsymmetrical  arrangement  of  illustrations.  For  that  reason  we  are 
reproducing  the  page  in  half-tone  herewith. 

The  Dawson  County  Advertiser,  Dawsonville,  Georgia. —  In  the  date¬ 
line  on  the  first  page  of  the  Advertiser  sent  us,  set  in  eighteen-point,  you 
have  spelled  your  town  incorrectly,  “  Dawsnoville.”  In  looking  over  the 
paper,  we  find  many  other  typographical  errors  which  indicate  consider¬ 
able  carelessness.  It  would  be  hard  for  us  to  point  out  the  features  of 
inferiority  in  the  advertisements,  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and  we  feel 
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Pleasing  and  orderly  make-up  of  first  page  of  the  commencement 
week  issue  of  The  Suwanee  Democrat,  Live  Oak,  Florida.  All  too  fre- 
.  quently,  cuts  on  such  pages  are  arranged  without  order,  which  mars  the 
appearance.  Order  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of  good  make-up. 


certain  that  the  man  who  is  setting  them  has  had  very  little  experience 
and  has  not  made  good  use  of  that.  Nothing  but  advertisements  on  your 
first  page,  and  those  poorly  arranged  and  printed,  make  it  very  uninvit¬ 
ing.  Watch  The  Inland  Printer  —  the  advertisements  and  reading 
pages  of  newspapers  which  are  reproduced  in  this  department  from 
time  to  time  —  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  find  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  your  own  paper,  although  your  equipment  is  so  poor  that  it  is 
unlikely  you  can  approximate  the  appearance  of  the  pages  and  advertise¬ 
ments  shown.  You  must  study  —  you  should  learn. 

The  Northport  Leader,  Northport,  Michigan. —  We  regret  that  you 
find  it  necessary  to  place  display  advertisements  on  the  first  page  of  your 
paper.  On  the  issue  sent  us  there  was  considerable  available  space  on 
the  editorial  page,  on  which  some  of  those  appearing  on  the  first  page 
could  have  been  placed ;  and  the  last  page  would  also  have  accommodated 
at  least  one  of  them.  Careful  make-up,  following  the  pyramid  style, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  publisher  to  place  more  advertising  on  a  page 
without  the  effect  of  congestion  which  is  apparent  when  advertisements 
are  scattered  over  the  page.  This  is  true,  because  in  that  style  the  reading- 
matter  is  grouped  in  one  mass  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  page. 
A  short  article  on  the  pyramid  make-up  appears,  illustrated  by  exam¬ 
ples  of  pages  in  which  that  style  is  and  is  not  followed,  preceding  this 
review  of  specimens.  You  seem  to  use  a  very  poor  grade  of  ink,  for  it 
soaks  into  the  paper  and  spreads,  giving  the  pages  a  greasy  appearance 
which  is  not  pleasing.  We  suggest  that  you  have  your  compositor  secure 
some  good  book  on  the  typography  of  advertisements.  He  is  particularly 
weak  on  the  distribution  of  white  space. 

Berg  Advertising  Agency,  Fresno,  California. —  The  large  display 
advertisements  which  you  prepared  for  the  Red  Cross,  as  your  contribu¬ 
tion,  are  effective  and  forceful  in  arrangement,  as  well  as  copy.  We  are 
reproducing  one  of  them  on  this  page. 
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This  department  is  designed  particularly  for  the  review  of  technical  publications  pertaining  to  the  printing  industry.  The  Inland  Printer 
Company  will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  any  book  or  publication.  A  list  of  technical  books  kept  in  stock  will  be  found  in  our 
catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


“  Joseph  Pennell’s  Pictures  of  the  Wonder  of  Work.” 

To  those  who  have  enjoyed  Joseph  Pennell’s  “  Pictures 
of  the  Panama  Canal,”  now  in  its  fifth  printing,  and  also 
his  “  Pictures  in  the  Land  of  Temples,”  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  regarding  the  quality  of  or  the  interest 
attaching  to  his  latest  work,  “  Pictures  of  the  Wonder  of 
Work.”  In  this  book  are  shown  fifty-two  illustrations, 
reproductions  of  a  series  of  drawings,  etchings  and  litho¬ 
graphs,  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  together  with 
impressions  and  notes  by  the  artist. 

Artists  from  time  immemorial  have  brought  to  us  their 
impressions  of  the  beautiful,  but  few  have  really  realized 
—  or  if  they  have,  they  have  failed  to  portray  them  —  the 
great  wonders  and  beauties  in  the  commonplace  things  of 
life.  The  Wonder  of  Work  has  been  the  inspiration  that 
has  led  Joseph  Pennell  to  search  out  many  of  these  so- 
called  commonplace  things,  and  to  so  portray  them  that 
they  are  raised  out  of  the  commonplace  and  made  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  others.  This,  we  may  truly  say,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  work  of  a  great  artist.  As  Pennell  has  well  said 
in  the  closing  sentence  of  his  introduction,  “Art  which 
shows  life  and  work  will  never  die,  for  such  art  is  ever¬ 
lasting,  undying,  ‘  The  Science  of  the  Beautiful.’  ” 

Among  the  pictures  shown  are :  “  Building  the  Public 
Buildings,  Philadelphia”;  “Steel  at  Gary,  Indiana”; 
“  Under  the  Bridges,  Chicago  ”;  “  Ore  Wharves,  Duluth  ”; 
“Flour  Mills,  Minneapolis”;  “The  Harbor  at  Genoa, 
Italy”;  “Thames  Works,  London,  England”;  “Old  and 
New  Mills,  Valenciennes,  France”;  “The  Lake  of  Fire, 
Charleroi,  Belgium”;  “  Schnaaps  at  Schiedam,  Holland.” 
These  will  serve  to  show  how  the  artist  has  carried  out  his 
aim  —  to  set  forth  in  picture  the  Wonder  of  Work. 

“  Joseph  Pennell’s  Pictures  of  the  Wonder  of  Work,” 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia.  Price,  $2. 

‘‘The  Street  of  Ink.” 

Here  is  a  handsome  volume,  as  interesting  at  it  is 
beautiful.  As  an  intimate  history  of  modern  journalism 
in  England,  “  The  Street  of  Ink  ”  is  more  than  a  work  of 
reference.  It  is  a  fascinating  romance  revealed  through 
romantic  careers  in  what  is  probably  the  most  romantic 
business  in  the  world  —  the  editorial  and  reportorial  sides 
of  the  newspaper  business.  The  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  many  of  the  most  noted  editors  of  the  age  read 
like  a  story,  and,  in  inspiration,  should  prove  as  helpful 
to  the  budding  and  already  blossomed  newspaper  man  as 
they  will  undoubtedly  prove  interesting. 

The  author,  H.  Simonis,  has  met  practically  every  one 
of  prominence  in  Fleet  street,  the  great  newspaper  “  row  ” 
of  London,  for  the  past  twenty-two  years.  He  is  thereby 
fitted  to  give  his  readers  intimate  and  hitherto  unknown 


details  concerning  great  English  editors  and  their  papers. 
Through  the  author,  Lord  Northcliffe  tells  the  history  of 
The  Times,  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  Evening  News,  and 
Lord  Burnham  discloses  interesting  secrets  concerning 
the  Daily  Telegraph. 

With  the  author,  the  reader  visits  the  great  news 
agencies,  prominent  among  them  Reuters’  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  News,  and  learns  how  they  operate.  He  enters  the 
sanctum  of  the  trade  journal,  the  popular  magazine  and 
the  religious  press.  He  almost  learns  to  know  the  great 
men  behind  the  great  publications,  their  ideals,  their 
trials  and  their  accomplishments. 

Reading  “  The  Street  of  Ink  ”  should  prove  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  all  who  labor  in  the  field  of  which  the  author 
with  marked  enthusiasm  writes:  “  No  career  offers  more 
variety,  more  interest  and  more  reward  for  enterprise 
and  grit  than  the  profession  of  journalism.  The  history 
of  every  paper,  be  it  London  or  provincial,  daily  or 
weekly,  newspaper  or  periodical,  is  a  romance  of  enter¬ 
prise,  the  reading  of  which  could  not  fail  to  uplift  and 
encourage  the  ambitious  young  man,  for  whose  benefit, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  every  journalist  who  is  proud  of 
his  work,  this  work  is  written.” 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  eighty  photogravure  por¬ 
traits  of  representative  journalists  of  the  modern  period, 
and  also  a  number  of  line  illustrations. 

“  The  Street  of  Ink,”  by  H.  Simonis.  Published  by 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York  city.  Price,  $3;  postage,  10  cents  extra.  May 
be  secured  through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


POOR  MARK. 

Mark  Twain  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew  once  went 
abroad  on  the  same  ship.  When  the  ship  was  a  few  days 
out  they  were  both  invited  to  a  dinner.  Speechmaking 
time  came.  Mark  Twain  had  the  first  chance.  He  spoke 
twenty  minutes,  and  made  a  great  hit.  Then  it  was  Mr. 
Depew’s  turn. 

“  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  said 
the  famous  raconteur  as  he  arose,  “  before  this  dinner 
Mark  Twain  and  myself  made  an  agreement  to  exchange 
speeches.  He  has  just  delivered  my  speech,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  you  received  it.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  lost  the  notes  of  his  speech  and 
can  not  remember  anything  he  was  to  say.” 

Then  he  sat  down.  There  was  much  laughter.  Next 
day  an  Englishman  who  had  been  in  the  party  came 
across  Mark  Twain  in  the  smoking-room.  “  Mr.  Clemens,” 
he  said,  “  I  consider  you  were  much  imposed  upon  last 
night.  I  have  always  heard  that  Mr.  Depew  is  a  clever 
man,  but  really  that  speech  of  his  you  made  last  night 
struck  me  as  being  the  most  infernal  rot.” —  Tit-Bits. 
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The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods  of  getting  results. 


Transpositions  Corrected. 

A  California  operator  writes:  “I  have  found  that  by 
using  a  regular-sized  keyboard  cam,  instead  of  the  larger 
one,  for  the  spaceband,  the  trouble  I  had  with  transposi¬ 
tions  has  disappeared.  As  the  cam  is  smaller,  it  speeds  up 
the  spaceband.” 

Loose  Screws  on  Machine. 

An  Indiana  operator  writes :  “  I  have  started  on  a  new 
job  and  wish  you  would  help  me  out  of  a  little  trouble.  I 
have  the  machine  running  all  right,  except  that  the  threads 
in  the  holes  which  hold  the  ejector-blade  pressure-bar 
guide  are  worn  and  the  screws  will  hardly  hold.  What 
size  and  kind  of  tap  must  I  use  to  put  threads  in  the  holes? 
I  will  soon  have  to  put  new  threads  in  the  holes  of  the 
mold-disk  rim,  and  would  like  to  know  what  size  taps  and 
screws  should  be  used.  Can  you  recommend  a  book  on  drill¬ 
ing  and  tapping,  as  it  is  a  little  out  of  my  line?  ” 

Answer. — Do  not  tap  the  holes  for  the  ejector-blade 
guide,  but  secure  longer  screws  of  the  same  type  from  the 
manufacturers  of  the  machine.  The  longer  screws  will  hold 
the  guide,  as  the  holes  are  deep  and  the  new  screws  will 
thread  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  In  regard  to  the 
screws  for  the  mold  cap,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  tap  out 
the  holes  for  larger  screws,  as  there  is  so  little  stock  for  a 
larger  hole  that  it  might  weaken  it.  Have  a  local  machin¬ 
ist  drill  a  new  hole  close  to  each  of  the  old  ones  and  tap  for 
the  standard  screw  that  you  are  now  using.  Any  first-class 
machinist  will  know  how  near  to  the  old  holes  it  is  safe  to 
drill.  We  can  not  recommend  a  book  on  the  subject  of  drill¬ 
ing,  but  would  recommend  “  The  Mechanism  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  ”  for  your  study  and  guidance. 

How  a  California  Operator  Faces  Up  a  Pot  Mouthpiece. 

A  California  operator  writes :  “  I  am  writing  you  how 
I  faced  up  a  pot  mouthpiece,  never  having  seen  the  same 
published,  and,  as  it  is  easy,  it  may  be  of  help  to  some 
one  if  you  care  to  use  it.  Do  the  work  when  the  metal- 
pot  is  cold.  Turn  the  machine  over  until  pot  locks  up. 
Stop  machine,  take  a  straight  edge  line-rule,  or  anything 
straight,  and  place  it  across  the  frame  with  end  resting 
against  pot.  With  a  knife-blade  draw  a  line  by  the  side 
of  a  rule  across  the  frame,  mark  where  rule  touches  pot, 
then  let  the  machine  turn  over  until  mold  disk  is  ready 
to  come  onto  pins  —  casting  position  —  and  let  vise  down 
to  first  position.  Next  disconnect  mold-slide  lever,  draw 
mold  disk  forward  so  as  not  to  bring  pot  in  forward 
movement  and  turn  machine  forward  until  it  stands  in 
position  as  marked.  Be  sure  the  pot  does  not  pass  mark 
or  the  justification  lever  may  rise  and  some  difficulty  may 
be  caused  in  getting  it  back.  By  observing  the  roller  on 
justification  lever  it  can  be  seen  how  far  the  cams  may  be 


moved  before  roller  comes  up  into  the  depression  in  the 
cam.  When  the  pot  is  close  to  mark,  the  cams  must  be 
moved-  very  little  at  a  time,  because,  in  this  position,  the 
pot  moves  up  rapidly.  Prussian  blue  may  then  be  put  on 
back  of  mold  disk,  and  the  disk  turned  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  against  the  mouthpiece,  showing  its  condition.  Dress 
the  high  places  carefully  until  the  pressure  shows  color 
over  the  whole  mouthpiece,  first  adjusting  pot  legs  so  the 
mouthpiece  is  square  with  mold  disk.  Deepen  the  vents  if 
necessary  and  then  smooth  carefully.” 

Matrices  Fail  to  Respond  Regularly. 

An  Ohio  operator  writes :  “  Having  been  helped  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  by  your  linotype  department,  I  am  back 
again  for  assistance.  I  have  charge  of  a  Model  5  which  is 
causing  me  considerable  anxiety.  It  will  run  along  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  without  any  difficulty,  then  I  have  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  with  the  dropping  of 
the  matrices  —  it  takes  the  second  touch  to  bring  them 
down.  I  had  the  escapement  rebuilt,  but  that  did  not  help. 
This  trouble  does  not  happen  on  the  same  matrices  all  the 
time,  nor  with  the  same  magazine,  for  we  have  five  of 
them,  and  I  have  noticed  that  it  will  be  working  all  right 
on  eight-point,  but  when  I  change  to  six  or  ten  point  I  will 
have  trouble.  The  matrix  will  not  slide  over  the  pawl  until 
I  give  it  the  second  touch,  though  the  keyboard  cam  turns 
every  time.  I  have  noticed  that  a  matrix  will  stick,  and 
when  I  run  all  of  the  matrices  out  of  that  channel  and 
then  run  in  the  matrix  that  failed  to  respond  before,  it  will 
come  all  right  with  only  a  single  touch.  I  have  also  noticed 
that  the  matrix  is  not  bent  or  damaged  in  any  way.” 

Answer. —  We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  trouble  is  not 
due  to  the  escapement,  but  to  the  condition  of  matrices. 
Give  the  matrices  a  thorough  cleaning  in  the  following 
manner :  Run  them  out  of  the  magazine,  place  them  in  gal¬ 
leys  and  rub  their  edges  with  a  rubber  eraser  until  they 
are  bright.  Before  turning  them  over,  take  the  magazine 
brush  and  remove  all  of  the  fine  rubber  particles,  and,  with 
the  same  brush,  polish  the  edges  of  the  matrices  with  dry 
graphite.  Repeat  this  operation  on  the  other  edge  of  the 
matrices.  Remove  the  magazine  and  give  it  a  vigorous 
brushing-out  with  the  magazine  brush.  See  that  the  chan¬ 
nels  are  bright,  then  dip  the  brush  in  graphite,  shake  off 
surplus,  and  give  the  inside  of  the  magazine  a  polishing. 
When  this  is  done,  polish  the  escapement  in  the  same 
manner.  Before  putting  the  magazine  back  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  take  a  strip  of  clean  cloth,  put  gasoline  on  it,  and 
draw  it  through  the  threads  of  the  three  distributor  screws. 
Pay  strict  attention  to  the  ends  near  the  distributor  box, 
so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  oil.  Open  the  vise  and  pass 
the  magazine  brush  into  the  jaws  of  the  first  elevator  and 
the  rails  of  the  line-delivery  channel.  Before  putting  on 
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the  magazine,  examine  the  action  of  the  keyrods  closely, 
to  see  if  they  rise  and  fail  to  drop  promptly.  If  any  rod 
fails  to  drop  promptly  after  having  been  raised,  you  have 
found  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Such  a  condition  may  be 
due  to  binding  of  the  keyrod,  thereby  preventing  its  free 
return  movement.  A  weak  keyrod  spring  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  However,  if  none  of  the  rods  fail  to  return, 
it  shows  that  they  are  working  freely.  Put  the  magazine 
back  in  place,  then  run  in  the  matrices,  and  run  a  few  pi 
lines  through  the  machine.  After  doing  this,  again  watch 
the  action  of  the  keyrods  and  see  if  they  work  freely  when 
the  matrices  are  in  the  machine. 

The  Melting-Point  of  Linotype  Metal. 

A  New  Zealand  operator-machinist  writes:  “I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  mixing  and 
composition  of  linotype  metal,  and  have  been  looking  up 


Centigrade.  The  variation  in  the  figures  is  doubtless  due 
to  quoting  different  authorities.  Where  English,  Amer¬ 
ican  and  German  authorities  are  quoted  on  fusing-points 
of  various  metals,  we  find  that  they  do  not  agree  on  any 
one  metal,  so  that  the  variation  of  figures  is  doubtless  due 
to  following  different  authorities,  who,  in  measuring  the 
temperature,  did  not  use  a  standardized  thermometer.  The 
figures  taken  from  G.  A.  Righter’s  book  on  metals  are 
doubtless  his  own,  as  he  is  an  experienced  metallurgist  and 
has  formulated  many  original  blends  of  metal. 

Irregular  Alignment  Due  to  Abuse  of  Duplex  Rail  of 
First  Elevator  Jaw. 

A  local  operator  submitted  several  specimens  showing 
irregular  alignment  of  matrices  cast  from  normal  position. 
As  the  matrices  had  not  been  used  very  long,  we  judged 
that  the  cause  of  the  misalignment  was  an  acute  disturb- 


various  opinions  in  this  respect.  I  obtained  a  copy  of 
“  Mixing  Printer’s  Metals,”  by  G.  A.  Righter,  and  find  that 
it  contains  much  of  value,  but  in  one  respect  I  am  some¬ 
what  perplexed.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  The  Inland 
Printer  of  January,  1910,  page  542;  a  copy  of  the  same 
journal  of  September,  1913,  page  861,  and  G.  .A.  Righter’s 
book.  In  your  journal  of  September,  1913,  the  melting- 
points  of  the  three  elements  are  given  as  follows:  Lead 
300  degrees  F.,  tin  231  degrees,  antimony  430  degrees.  In 
the  January,  1910,  issue  the  figures  are  617  degrees  F.,  442 
degrees,  and  806  degrees,  respectively.  G.  A.  Righter’s 
figures  are  632  degrees,  455  degrees,  797  degrees,  respec¬ 
tively.  As  we  know  that  the  working  temperature  of  lino¬ 
type  metal  is  around  550  degrees  F.,  I  am  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  first  authority  quoted  as  nearest  correct.  Your 
opinion  will  be  greatly  valued.” 

Answer. —  The  figures  you  quote  from  The  Inland 
Printer  of  September,  1913,  are  correct,  but  instead  of 
being  Fahrenheit,  it  should  have  been  Centigrade.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  Richter’s  “  Inorganic  Chemistry.” 
The  error  was  made  in  assuming  that  the  temperature 
figures  were  Fahrenheit,  whereas  all  such  figures  were 


ance  rather  than  a  chronic  case,  so  a  visit  was  made  and 
the  machine  examined.  It  did  not  take  long  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  operator’s  assistant  was  too 
much  inclined  to  the  “  screw-driver  habit.”  He  had  dam¬ 
aged  the  inside  of  the  first  elevator  jaws  by  digging  out 
metal  with  a  screw-driver,  causing  a  number  of  scratches 
on  the  surface  of  the  rails  that  the  upper  ears  of  the  mat¬ 
rices  travel  upon.  The  upper  side  of  the  duplex  rail  also 
had  suffered  severely,  and  the  damage  to  the  matrix  ears 
was  due  wholly  to  the  bruises  incurred  in  removing  metal 
from  the  elevator  jaws.  It  appears  that  many  operators 
do  not  regard  the  elevator  jaws  as  vital  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  rails  of 
the  elevator,  and  also  the  mold-keeper  rib,  should  not  be 
bruised  in  any  manner,  for  these  are  the  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  bear  the  burden  of  alignment.  The  slightest 
mar  or  bruise  on  these  parts  may  cause  a  vast  amount  of 
damage  to  matrices,  so  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  owners 
of  machines  see  that  no  hard  metal  instruments  are  used  to 
remove  metal  from  them.  The  practice  of  digging  metal 
out  of  the  jaws  with  hard  metal  instruments  can  not  be  too 
severely  condemned. 
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The  assistance  o{  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  ot  the  problems  ot  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 
processes  to  an  exact  science. 


Watermarks  on  Paper. 

The  Peerless  Press,  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  sends  the 
following  interesting  matter  relating  to  watermarking 
paper:  “Mix  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  japan  dryer, 
and,  after  cleaning  press  and  rollers  thoroughly,  use  this 
mixture  with  suitable  type  or  plates  in  place  of  ink.  By 
this  method  you  can  make  a  fair  “  watermark,”  as  the 
castor  oil  will  go  through.  We  have  used  this  on  some 
papers,  but  it  might  not  work  on  all,  so  here  is  another 
formula  that  will  work  on  anything,  though  it  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  prepare:  Poppy  oil,  one  ounce;  balsam 
fir,  one-quarter  ounce;  spirits  of  turpentine,  one-half 
ounce;  japan  dryer,  one-quarter  ounce.  If  this  becomes 
too  tacky  on  a  long  run,  any  ink-reducer,  or  common  kero¬ 
sene,  may  be  dropped  sparingly  on  the  disk  or  distributing 
arrangement.” 

Printing  on  Metal  on  a  Platen  Press. 

(1882)  An  Illinois  printer  writes:  “Is  there  some 
way  that  you  can  print  from  type  on  tin,  nickel-plated  or 
plain,  on  a  platen  press?  Also,  can  you  print  direct  from 
type  on  aluminum?  I  have  received  a  number  of  helpful 
hints  from  The  Inland  Printer,  and  it  is  surely  worth 
having.  I  am  always  waiting  for  the  next  issue  to  see  if 
there  is  not  something  in  it  that  I  could  use.” 

Answer. — Tin  may  be  printed  upon  by  using  a  printing- 
plate  of  rubber,  which,  for  your  purposes,  should  be  vul¬ 
canized  harder  than  the  ordinary  stamp.  Use  the  special 
tin-printers’  black,  or  colored,  ink.  The  above  plan  will 
apply  to  aluminum  as  well.  However,  you  can  print  upon 
aluminum  direct  from  type,  but  it  will  soon  ruin  the  type. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  half-tone  plate  made  of  the  type- 
design  and  print  therefrom.  Good  prints  may  be  secured 
on  the  grained  aluminum  from  half-tone  plates.  The  ink 
mentioned  above  will  be  required. 

To  Prevent  Quads  Working  Up. 

Seth  B.  Cairy,  of  Whittemore,  Iowa,  writes  regarding 
the  working-up  of  quads :  “  In  the  last  issue  of  your  valu¬ 
able  magazine  I  noticed  an  article  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  how  to  keep  quads  and  spaces  from  working  up  in  forms, 
especially  when  there  were  cuts  in  those  forms.  The  writer 
advised  putting  a  small  width  of  cardboard  around  the 
form  at  the  bottom,  as  that  would  tend  to  keep  it  from 
buckling.  I  had  considerable  trouble  in  that  line  while 
foreman  in  one  of  the  best  shops  in  northern  Iowa,  and  this 
is  the  remedy  I  used:  Take  strips  of  light  tag  or  two-ply 
cardboard  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  turn  the 
upper  edge  down  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  then  put 
them  around  the  form  and  lock  it  up.  This  locks  a  trifle 
tighter  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  if  there  is  any 
pulling  to  be  done  it  will  tend  to  pull  down  instead  of  up. 
I  have  never  known  this  remedy  to  fail,  and  we  surely  did 
have  lots  of  trouble  that  way.  The  reason  our  news  forms 


pulled  up  was  because  the  chases  were  out  of  line  and 
warped.  We  got  new  electrically  welded  chases  and  they 
gave  very  little  trouble,  and  then  the  remedy  mentioned 
always  overcame  it.  In  mentioning  this,  I  refer  particu¬ 
larly  to  jobs  on  cylinder  presses  where  there  were  a  number 
of  cuts  and  one  of  them  seemed  uneven.  On  one  job  in  par¬ 
ticular  we  had  not  run  fifty  sheets  before  leads,  slugs  and 
quads  all  came  up,  but  the  cardboard,  adjusted  as  men¬ 
tioned,  solved  the  problem.  I  had  to  pay  to  find  a  remedy 
for  this  trouble,  and  am  glad  to  give  it  to  the  trade  for 
what  it  is  worth.” 

Correcting  Register  on  Colorwork. 

J.  D.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  “On 
pages  350  and  351  of  the  June  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer  I  notice  a  complaint  of  non-register  on  a  color  job. 
While  I  have  not  had  the  trouble  referred  to  on  a  cylinder 
press,  yet  I  recall  a  similar  experience  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago  on  a  job  of  numerous  colors  which  was 
run  on  a  job-press,  four  pages  at  a  time,  and  the  cure  used 
at  that  time  may  be  of  advantage  to  No.  1867  and  others 
having  similar  trouble. 

“  On  a  certain  morning,  when  the  feeder  tested  the  reg¬ 
ister  before  starting  the  press,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  that  while  the  lower  left-hand  corner  registered  per¬ 
fectly,  yet  the  whole  sheet,  from  that  corner  to  the  upper 
right-hand  corner,  varied  more  and  more  with  each  addi¬ 
tional  inch  of  sheet,  until  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
was  out  of  register  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Coming 
to  me,  greatly  mystified  and  worried,  he  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  I  started  in  to  do  a  little  investigating,  and 
finally  overcame  the  difficulty.  The  whole  trouble  was: 
The  job,  a  10,000  run  of  numerous  colors,  could  only  be 
run  on  a  job-press,  four  pages  at  a  time,  on  a  sheet  12  by 
18  inches.  After  one  of  the  colors  had  been  run  off,  or,  in 
fact,  while  yet  running,  the  next  form  was  put  on  another 
press,  and  so  on  until  the  job  was  completed,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  on  the  last  form  we  could  not  get  the  register. 
On  looking  around  I  noticed  that  the  pile  of  printed  sheets 
had  been  stacked  on  a  table  near  windows,  and  one  pane 
of  glass  was  out  of  the  sash.  Time  of  year,  March.  Do 
you  guess  the  result?  I  told  the  feeder  to  lift  about  100 
to  150  sheets  at  a  time  and  simply  reverse  the  pile  of 
stacked  sheets  until  the  upper  ones  were  at  the  bottom 
and  the  lower  ones  at  the  top.  When  he  had  removed  about 
one-quarter  of  the  lot,  I  told  him  to  make  a  test,  and  the 
register  was  perfect.  The  cause:  The  broken  window- 
pane  let  in  enough  moisture  to  cause  the  sheets  to  spread, 
with  the  result  that,  while  showing  no  variation  at  the 
guide  sides,  the  spreading  was  sufficient  to  make  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  extreme  oppo¬ 
site  corner.  I  told  the  feeder  to  stack  the  sheets  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  away  from  the  walls  and  windows, 
where  the  temperature  would  be  normal  and  would  not 
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affect  the  work.  This  acted  like  a  charm,  and  no  further 
trouble  occurred.  Will  say,  also,  that  the  sheets  that 
would  have  been  out  of  register  before  reversing  the  pile 
were  also  in  perfect  register  by  the  time  the  feeder  got 
down  to  them.  Perhaps  the  trouble  experienced  by  No.  1867 
was  due  to  the  same  cause.  Let  him  analyze  conditions,  look 
around  and  find  out  what  might  affect  the  work.  It  may 
be  some  simple  little  thing  that,  were  it  not  so  serious  a 
matter,  would  be  laughable. 

“  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me  of  a  little  squabble  I 
had  with  my  partner  regarding  this  matter.  When  the 
feeder  came  to  me  with  his  complaint,  one  of  my  partner’s 
‘  pets  ’  immediately  carried  the  news  to  him,  and  he  also 
immediately  ‘  went  up  into  the  air  ’  and  came  to  me  and 
wanted  to  know  all  about  it.  The  feeder  was  then  revers¬ 
ing  the  pile,  and  I  told  my  partner  what  I  thought  was  the 
trouble.  He  came  back  at  me  with  the  remark:  ‘  I  never 

heard  of  such  a  d -  fool  idea.’  But  when  a  test  was 

made  after  a  quarter  of  the  pile  had  been  reversed,  you 
should  have  seen  his  face.  It  was,  indeed,  laughable. 
When  I  told  him  to  mark  a  sheet  that  was  not  in  register, 
so  that  I  could  prove  to  him  that  my  contention  was  right, 
and  then  have  most  of  the  stock  run  before  printing  the 
marked  sheet,  he  did  it  with  a  bad  grace,  and  remarked 
that  he  thought  the  best  part  of  the  work  would  have  to 
be  done  over.  But  when  the  marked  sheet  was  printed  the 
next  day,  after  all  of  the  run  had  been  printed,  it,  like  the 
rest,  was  in  perfect  register  all  over. 

“  I  have  invariably  found,  when  trouble  occurred,  that 
by  a  little  investigating  and  analyzing,  almost  every  fault 
could  be  corrected,  and  also,  invariably,  by  the  most  simple 
methods.  Be  analytical.  It  is  a  great  help.  Study  the 
reasons  and  conditions,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  easy 
of  solution  some  of  what  seem  to  be  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  will  be.” 

Setting  the  Cylinder  on  a  Country  Press. 

(1883)  A  Pennsylvania  printer  writes:  “Although  I 
am  only  an  ordinary  ‘  type-picking  ’  printer,  I  want  you  to 
criticize  my  idea  as  to  how  an  old  ‘  Country  Campbell  ’ 
printing-press  should  be  adjusted  to  get  and  keep  a  good 
impression.  (1)  I  would  make  the  wood  cylinder-bearers 
on  the  bed  just  type-high;  then  I  would  let  the  cylinder 
down  so  it  just  fits  snugly  on  these  bearers.  Then  I  would 
be  tempted  to  throw  away  the  screw  (crooked  piece  of 
iron)  that  works  the  impression  on  the  side  cylinder- 
screws,  for  I  think  that  after  once  made  right,  these  should 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  changed.  (2)  I  would  let  down  the 
press  bed  on  the  center  wheels  (under)  until  all  side  and 
center  wheels  run,  showing  that  the  weight  is  being  equally 
divided.  Then  I  would  pile  the  packing  on  the  tympan 
where  needed  to  get  a  good,  clear  impression.  In  case  of  a 
heavy  form,  I  might  raise  the  center  wheels  under  the  press 
bed  a  sheet  of  paper  or  so  to  equalize  the  extra  weight. 
In  printing  our  paper,  we  run  linotype,  type,  some  very 
much  worn,  being  old ;  cuts,  etc.,  and  ‘  the  powers  that  be  ’ 
who  operate  the  press  are  forever  regulating  the  side 
impression  screws;  for  instance,  to  bring  up  a  column  on 
the  outside  of  the  page,  which  has  been  set  in  slightly 
worn  type,  they  will  put  on  the  impression.  Then,  if  in 
the  next  run  ‘  high  ’  linotype  matter  is  used,  the  impression 
will  be  taken  off  to  accommodate  it.  Please  tell  me  how 
you  would  do  it.  Will  the  size  or  weight  of  a  form  justify 
changing  the  side  impression  screws?  ” 

Answer. —  We  would  prefer  to  use  steel  bearers  instead 
of  wood,  and  would  bring  the  cylinder  firmly  on  the  bed- 
bearers.  The  amount  of  tympan  required  should  usually 
bring  it  slightly  above  the  cylinder-bearers.  For  a  news¬ 


paper,  use  only  a  rubber  or  felt  blanket,  covered  with  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  a  few  sheets  of  news-print  and  a  top  sheet 
of  manila.  When  job-work  also  is  printed,  use  a  hard 
packing-sheet  covered  with  muslin.  Sheets  of  news-print 
and  a  top  sheet  of  manila  should  make  up  the  balance  of 
such  a  packing. 

Slitter  Does  Not  Cut  the  Sheet  Straight. 

(1873)  A  Maryland  pressman  writes:  “  Please  send 

me  some  information  about  using  a  slitter  on  a  - 

press.  I  have  trouble  in  getting  the  sheets  to  cut  straight ; 
the  slitter  will  cut  all  right  up  to  about  three-fourths  of 
the  length,  then  it  will  run  crooked  —  one  sheet,  one  way ; 
another,  another  way,  and  so  on.  We  do  considerable 
bookwork  and  I  am  handicapped  by  having  to  cut  my 
sheets  in  half  on  a  regular  cutter  and  taking  a  trim  off 
the  38-inch  way.  We  use  25  by  38  stock  generally,  in 
order  to  fold  the  work  by  edges.  Now,  if  I  could  get  the 
slitter  to  cut  straight  I  could  jog  them  up  straight  and 
would  have  only  one  half  to  trim.  The  cutter  has  rubber 
bands  and  is  in  good  condition,  but  I  have  had  this  trouble 
since  it  was  new.” 

Answer. —  Doubtless  a  close  examination  has  not  been 
made  to  determine  the  cause.  We  suggest  that  you  turn 
the  press  slowly  and  observe  what  holds  the  tail  of  the 
sheet  while  it  is  cutting.  If  the  cutter  is  on  a  rod,  and 
if  there  were  two  other  rubber-covered  rollers  bearing 
on  the  sheet,  it  would  help  the  delivery  of  the  sheet  with¬ 
out  cutting  it  crooked.  It  is  quite  evident  from  your 
statement  that  the  sheet  starts  to  go  wrong  just  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  slight  retarding  in  delivery.  You  should 
endeavor  to  find  why  the  sheet  does  not  go  through 
straight.  We  have  seen  slitters  work  as  you  describe, 
and  they  were  fixed  by  first  locating  where  the  sheet 
bound  a  trifle  in  delivery.  On  long  sheets  it  was  found 
that  the  guide  rest  held  it  a  trifle,  and  the  trouble  was 
corrected  by  giving  a  trifle  more  clearance. 

Applying  Gum  to  Stickers. 

A  southern  printer  writes :  “  Can  you  tell  me  how 

gum  is  run  on  stickers?  Can  gum  be  made  so  it  could 
run  on  a  printing-press?  We  have  certain  jobs  that  we 
could  save  a  lot  of  time  on  if  we  could  in  some  way  do 
it  on  a  job  press.  Have  tried  all  the  methods  we  know 
about  and  have  failed.  It  may  be  that  a  gum  or  mucilage 
could  be  prepared  that  would  work  out.” 

Answer. —  This  work  can  be  done  by  securing  from  a 
manufacturer  of  adhesives  a  suitable  liquid  which  can 
be  applied  to  a  printing-plate  of  rubber  in  a  press.  For 
example,  you  have  a  number  of  labels  which  will  have 
an  edge  gummed.  These  are  printed  four,  eight,  or  any 
number  up.  Have  a  rubber  strip  of  desired  width  mounted 
on  a  wood  base  and  locked  up  just  as  any  form  would 
be  to  print.  The  make-ready  need  not  be  elaborate.  Have 
the  guides  arranged  so  the  printing  with  the  adhesive 
would  coat  the  stock  in  desired  position.  The  gum  will 
be  applied  to  the  rollers  just  as  the  ink  would  be.  The 
gummed  stock  will  be  laid  out  on  sheets  of  board  and 
laid  away  singly,  the  drying  by  evaporation  taking  place 
in  about  eight  hours.  If  you  will  send  a  sample  of  the 
stock  to  The  Arabol  Manufacturing  Company,  100  William 
street,  New  York  city,  and  describe  what  you  desire  to 
do,  and  state  to  what  uses  the  gummed  label  is  to  be 
put,  they  can  doubtless  furnish  you  with  a  suitable  adhe¬ 
sive.  If  you  wish  to  experiment  with  an  adhesive  your¬ 
self,  try,  in  small  quantities,  one  made  from  dextrin, 
which  you  can  procure  from  any  druggist,  it  being  the 
base  of  all  adhesives  used  on  envelopes. 
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Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis. 

Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  of  the  country, 
passed  away  on  July  30,  death  being 
due  to  heart  trouble. 

General  Otis  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  in  1837, 
and  came  from  a  family  in  which  was 
numbered  many  prominent  military 
leaders  and  statesmen.  He  secured 
his  early  education  through  diligent 
home  study  and  attending  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  for  three  months  each 
winter.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left 
home  to  learn  the  printing-trade.  His 
rise  from  this  obscure  beginning  to  a 
position  of  wealth  and  influence  pre¬ 
sents  a  story  of  indomitable  courage 
and  constant  application.  During 
1856  and  1857  he  attended  Wether- 
by’s  Academy,  at  Lowell,  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  graduated  from  Gran¬ 
ger’s  Commercial  Colleges,  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

In  June,  1861,  Mr.  Otis  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Volun¬ 
teers,  serving  in  many  of  the  most 
important  engagements  and  gaining 
rapid  promotion  until  he  was  severely 
wounded  at  Kernstown,  Virginia,  on 
July  24,  1864. 

In  1865  he  purchased  a  small  news¬ 
paper  and  printing-plant  at  Marietta, 
Ohio.  During  1869  and  1870  he  was 
foreman  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  Washington,  and  from  1871 
to  1876  served  as  chief  of  one  of  the 
divisions  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Leaving  this  position,  he  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Press,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1880.  From  1879  to  1881 
he  was  principal  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  agent  in  charge  of  the  Seal 
Islands  of  Alaska.  In  1884  the  State 
Department  offered  him  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  United  States  Consul  for  the 
Samoan  Islands,  and  later  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  appointment  at  Tien-tsin,  China, 
both  of  which  he  declined. 

He  became  a  fourth  owner  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  August,  1882, 
and  from  that  time  acquired  numer¬ 


ous  other  interests  outside  of  his 
newspaper  business  and  amassed 
rather  a  large  fortune. 

In  politics,  General  Otis  was  a 
stanch  Republican,  his  connection 
with  the  party  dating  back  to  1860, 
when,  as  a  delegate  from  Kentucky, 
he  attended  the  convention  at  Chicago 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  the  presidency.  He  held  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  many  other  patriotic 
orders.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences. 

About  a  year  ago,  General  Otis  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia, 
recovering  after  a  long  illness.  He 
had  suffered  occasional  attacks  of  ill¬ 
ness  since  that  time,  but  in  spite  of 
this  fact  he  had  been  at  his  desk 
nearly  every  day  for  weeks  prior  to 
his  death. 

Manton  Marble. 

Manton  Marble,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  prominent  survivors  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  era  covering  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  periods,  died  on 
July  24,  at  Allington  Castle,  Maid¬ 
stone,  England,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  For  fourteen  years  Mr. 
Marble  was  editor  and  proprietor  of 
The  New  York  World.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  notorious  fraud  on 
that  paper  and  on  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  was  perpetrated,  in  the 
publication  of  a  call  from  President 
Lincoln  for  400,000  men  by  draft  or 
enlistment  in  the  Union  army.  The 
call  turned  out  to  be  a  deception  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  those  newspapers.  The 
President  ordered  the  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Marble,  the  occupation 
of  the  office  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
suspension  from  publication  for  two 
days,  May  20  and  21,  1864. 

Mr.  Marble  was  born  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1834.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Albany  Academy 
and  the  University  of  Rochester,  and 
after  his.  graduation,  in  1855,  he 
served  for  seven  years  with  different 
newspapers  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Part  of  this  time  he  was  on  the  staff 


of  the  Evening  Post,  under  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  He  joined  the  force 
of  The  New  York  World  in  1860,  be¬ 
coming  its  editor  and  owner  two  years 
later.  He  was  an  author  and  diplo¬ 
mat  of  note.  He  wrote  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  platform  of  1876  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1884.  During  President 
Cleveland’s  first  administration  he 
spent  several  years  abroad  on  diplo¬ 
matic  missions. 

Joseph  Eckford  Rhodes. 

Joseph  E.  Rhodes,  who  died  in  New 
York  last  month,  illustrated  in  his 
career  the  uncertainties  of  the  photo¬ 
engraving  business,  making  and  losing 
several  small  fortunes  at  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  he  was  a  clever 
business  man.  Rhodes  began  in  the 
printing  business  and  was  attracted 
to  the  possibility  of  much  more  money 
in  the  new  invention  of  engraving  by 
photography.  The  first  process  he 
was  interested  in  was  what  was  called 
the  “  wash-out  ”  method,  and  he  made 
the  Photo-electrotype  Company,  of 
New  York,  famous  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  its  printing-plates. 

In  the  early  nineties,  Rhodes  went 
to  Europe  to  learn  how  the  wonderful 
color-plates  were  made  for  Figaro 
Vlllustre.  He  brought  over  workmen 
acquainted  with  color-plate  making, 
and  turned  out  some  color  plates  by 
the  grain  process  in  1892  that  have 
not  been  excelled.  He  was  ahead  of 
his  time.  After  reverses  in  photo¬ 
engraving  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  a  rubber  press- 
blanket  with  pyramid-shaped  cavities 
on  its  under  side.  It  was  known  as 
the  Rhodes  blanket,  but  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  trade. 

Three  of  the  leading  photoengrav¬ 
ing  firms  in  New  York  decided  to  have 
their  color-plates  made  by  a  separate 
company  in  which  they  would  have  an 
equal  interest,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
selected  to  manage  it.  This  was  the 
Colorplate  Engraving  Company.  Mr. 
Rhodes  began  on  a  salary,  but  before 
he  died  was  president  and  owner  of 
the  company. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


London  Office  of  Stokes  &  Smith 
Company  Damaged 
During  Air  Raid. 

The  London  office  of  the  Stokes  & 
Smith  Company,  manufacturers  of  the 
High  Speed  Rotary  press,  was  slightly 
damaged  during  one  of  the  recent  Ger¬ 
man  air  raids,  a  number  of  windows 
being  blown  in  and  the  signs  torn 
down.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  in¬ 
jured,  as  the  management  saw  the 
aeroplanes  approaching,  and  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  remove  the  people  from 
the  proximity  of  the  windows  and 
send  them  to  the  rear  ground  floor. 

Intertype  Corporation  Issues  New 
House-Organ. 

A  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  a  new 
house-organ,  Intertype  News,  recently 
mailed  by  the  Intertype  Corporation, 
has  been  received.  The  publication  is 
a  neatly  arranged  booklet,  of  eight 
pages  and  cover,  the  latter  having  a 
specially  designed  mailing  flap  which 
folds  for  mailing  in  such  a  way  that 
no  envelope  is  required.  The  cover- 
page  is  a  combination  of  hand¬ 
designing  and  intertype  faces,  and 
the  composition  throughout,  including 
the  large  headlines,  is  the  product  of 
a  multiple-magazine  intertype.  Copies 
can  be  secured  from  any  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agencies,  or  from  the  home 
office,  Terminal  Building,  New  York. 

Innes  &  Sous,  of  Philadelphia, 
Improving  Plant. 

In  line  with  their  progressive  pol¬ 
icy,  Innes  &  Sons,  Twelfth  and  Cherry 
streets,  Philadelphia,  have  had  addi¬ 
tional  improvements  made  in  their 
plant.  New  equipment  includes  two 
large  steel  form-racks,  rule-mitering 
machine,  router  and  new  foundry  type 
in  series.  This  firm  continues  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy.  There  is  enough  work  in 
hand  to  keep  both  platen  and  cylinder 
presses  active  until  late  in  the  fall. 
There  is  a  million  run  of  colored  labels 
on  one  of  the  automatic  presses.  The 
bindery  department  is,  rushed  on  pam¬ 
phlet  and  catalogue  orders.  Two  large 
editions  of  catalogues  —  one  of  more 


than  one  hundred  pages,  the  other  of 
two  hundred  pages  —  are  among  the 
big  jobs. 

A  New  Type-High  Gage. 

From  the  Challenge  Machinery 
Company,  of  Grand  Haven,  Michi¬ 
gan,  comes  the  announcement  of  a 
new  type-high  gage,  which,  it  is 
stated,  is  designed  to  meet  all  of  the 
requirements  of  a  type-high  bearer 
and  cylinder  gage,  yet  is  small  in  size 


New  Challenge  Type-High  Gage. 


and  can  be  conveniently  carried  in 
the  pocket.  It  is  micro-ground  to  .918 
of  an  inch  (type-high)  inside  and  out¬ 
side  measurements,  and  highly  tem¬ 
pered.  The  gage  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pressman, 
as  it  may  be  used  as  a  height  gage 
for  setting  cylinder  and  bearers  on  a 
cylinder  press  in  addition  to  its  use¬ 
fulness  for  testing  the  height  of  plates, 
etc.  It  may  be  procured  from  any 
dealer  in  printers’  supplies  or  will  be 
sent  direct  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  Zent  Tabular  System  for  Lino¬ 
types  or  Intertypes. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  trade  in 
general  is  the  announcement,  appear¬ 
ing  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  of  the 
Zent  tabular  system,  by  the  use  of 
which  tabular  matter  may  be  set  on 
linotype  or  intertype  machines.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  system  is 
the  setting  of  figures  or  other  charac¬ 
ters  on  a  vertical  slug,  with  the  fig¬ 
ures  or  characters  cast  in  pairs.  An 
independent  master  keyboard  is  placed 
over  the  regular  keyboard  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  special  tabular  matrices 
are  used  in  the  regular  magazine.  Be¬ 
ing  set  on  the  vertical  slugs,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  this  system  to  divide  the 
columns  of  figures  by  vertical  rules, 


giving  an  exact  duplication  of  hand¬ 
set  matter. 

The  method  employed  is  based  on 
the  mathematical  system  of  tens  of 
100,  dividing  the  keys  in  use  on  the 
regular  keyboard  into  nine  sections  of 
ten  each,  and  cutting  these  ninety 
pairs  of  figures  on  the  regular  letter 
position  of  the  matrices,  but  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  body  of  the  matrix,  so 
that,  when  cast,  the  figures  are  in  the 
vertical  position. 

The  company  has  submitted  speci¬ 
mens  of  tabular  matter  showing  the 
wide  range  of  work  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  system,  and  offers  to 
show  how  any  other  classes  of  tabular 
work  not  included  in  the  specimens 
can  be  set  if  the  copy  is  mailed  to  its 
main  office.  The  system  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  with  the  privilege  of  ten  days’ 
trial  and  return  at  the  company’s 
expense  if  it  does  not  fully  merit  the 
claims  made  for  it. 

Literature  giving  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  showing  samples  of  work  set 
by  the  system  will  be  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest  to  The  Tabaline  Company,  Union 
National  Bank  building,  Troy,  New 
York. 

Annual  Convention  of  Montana 
State  Press  Association. 

President  J.  A.  Gilluly,  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Press  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  annual  convention 
of  that  organization  will  be  held  on 
October  3,  4  and  5  at  Missoula.  This 
event  immediately  follows  the  State 
Fair,  which  will  be  held  in  Helena, 
and  undoubtedly  many  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  the  State  will  plan  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  fair  by  auto¬ 
mobile  and  continue  their  journey  to 
Missoula  to  attend  the  convention. 
The  program  includes  interesting  busi¬ 
ness  sessions,  as  well  as  trips  to  attrac¬ 
tive  points  and  other  entertainment 
of  various  sorts. 

The  “  Garden  City  ”  will  open  wide 
its  doors  of  hospitality  to  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  the  State,  the  Missoula 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  its  newspaper 
representatives  and  leading  business 
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men  being  now  engaged  in  arranging 
the  preliminaries  of  an  interesting  and 
worthy  entertainment  program.  The 
University  of  Montana  will  open  its 
school  year  on  October  1,  and  Dean 
A.  L.  Stone,  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  who  is  the  local  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  is  preparing  a 
number  of  interesting  features,  which 
will  be  contributed  by  the  embryo 
journalists  of  the  university. 

Annual  Convention  of  Ideal 
Coated  Paper  Company. 

The  annual  convention  of  the 
Ideal  Coated  Paper  Company, 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  was 
held  on  July  24  and  25,  at  the 
Bancroft  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  officials  of  the 
company,  together  with  the  sales 
force  and  department  managers, 
were  present,  and  a  large  amount 
of  important  business,  which  em¬ 
bodied  the  idea  of  giving  custom¬ 
ers  service  and  quality  which 
would  be  ideal  in  every  way,  was 
gone  over. 

The  meetings  were  interspersed 
with  auto  trips  through  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  with  dinner 
served  at  some  of  the  inns  for 
which  New  England  is  famous. 

On  July  26  a  very  pleasant  day 
was  enjoyed  by  all  at  Nantasket 
Beach,  where  a  shore  dinner  was 
served  at  the  Atlantic  House. 

Those  attending  the  meetings 
were  William  McLaurin,  presi¬ 
dent;  George  Goodsir,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  New  York  manager; 

John  McLaurin,  treasurer;  F.  A. 
Sanborn,  western  representative; 
L.  H.  Reutinger,  Middle  West  repre¬ 
sentative;  J.  W.  Sterling,  New  Eng¬ 
land  representative;  L.  A.  Bassett, 
H.  M.  Donahue,  F.  W.  Farrell,  A.  J. 
Leach,  J.  F.  Bluemer  and  F.  W. 
Works. 

A.  Pomeranta  &  Co.  to  Move  Into 
New  Building. 

On  or  about  September  1,  A.  Pom- 
erantz  &  Co.,  34-36  South  Fifteenth 
street,  Philadelphia,  will  move  to 
their  new  six-story  building  at  1525 
Chestnut  street.  This  is  a  handsome 
structure,  built  especially  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  first  floor  will  be  devoted 
to  complete  lines  of  stationery  and 
office  equipment,  while  the  other  floors 
will  be  used  for  the  printing  depart¬ 
ments,  engraving,  bindery,  etc.  More 
than  two  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
new  foundry  type,  in  series,  has  been 
purchased,  as  well  as  considerable 
other  new  equipment,  and  additional 
equipment  will  be  installed  after  the 


new  plant  is  in  operation.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  unusually  busy  on  general 
lines  of  printing. 

Henry  F.  Bechman  Elected  Vice- 
President  of  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 


held  on  Saturday,  August  4,  Henry  F. 
Bechman  was  elected  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice-president.  The  notice  of 
this  important  advance  is  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Bechman’s  long  and 
faithful  service  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  company. 

Starting  with  the  company  in  1892, 
at  which  time  he  engaged  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  building  of  the  Duplex 
presses,  Mr.  Bechman  has  constantly 
worked  for  greater  efficiency  and  in¬ 
creased  output  in  order  to  reduce  the 
time  and  cost  of  newspaper  printing, 
and  it  can  well  be  said  that  he  has 
gained  an  honored  place  among  the 
living  developers  of  the  printing- 
press.  He  has  been  responsible  for  a 
great  many  of  the  improvements  in 
the  presses  manufactured  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  many  inventions  he  has 
made  in  the  flat-bed  web  perfecting 
and  rotary  stereotype  presses  have 
contributed  greatly  to  their  remark¬ 
able  success. 

Mr.  Bechman  was  born  in  Musca¬ 
tine,  Iowa,  in  1858,  and  made  his  first 


acquaintance  with  printing  machinery 
in  that  city  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Since  that  time  he  has  made  rapid 
strides  forward,  gaining  an  extremely 
wide  experience  through  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  various  manufacturers  of 
printing  machinery.  Like  the  major¬ 
ity  of  men  who  have  worked  them¬ 
selves  up  to  high  positions,  while 
leading  a  busy  life  and  devoting 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  effort 
to  the  one  particular  task  he  has 
made  his  lifework,  Mr.  Bechman 
has  also  found  time  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  various  matters 
and  organizations  which  pertain 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  he  has  made  his  home. 
Thus  he  has  become  a  leader  in 
his  vocation  and  in  civic  affairs, 
and  the  results  of  his  industry 
and  skill  have  become  known 
practically  throughout  the  world. 

Forty-Eighth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Northern  Indiana 
Editorial  Association. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Editorial  Association  will  be  held 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  14  and  15,  at  Wabash, 
Indiana.  Arrangements  for  the 
program  are  almost  complete,  and 
the  members  of  the  association, 
as  well  as  other  newspaper  men 
of  that  territory,  which  includes 
all  of  Indiana  north  of  Indianap¬ 
olis,  to  whom  a  cordial  invitation 
is  extended,  are  promised  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  time. 
The  Commercial  Club  of  Wabash  is 
planning  entertainment  for  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  promises  to  make  their  visit 
an  enjoyable  one,  and  the  ladies  of 
Wabash  are  arranging  to  entertain 
the  wives  of  the  editors  in  a  fitting 
manner. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
President,  C.  B.  Hamilton,  of  the 
Garrett  Clipper;  first  vice-president, 
J.  H.  Zuver,  South  Bend  News-Times; 
second  vice-president,  0.  H.  Downey, 
Churubusco  Truth;  Secretary,  Dean 
L.  Barnhart,  Rochester  Sentinel; 
treasurer,  J.  H.  Moor  e,  Fulton 
Leader.  Executive  Committee:  C.  J. 
Robb,  Michigan  City  News;  Harry 
T.  Palmer,  North  Manchester  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  George  D.  Lindsay,  Marion 
Chronicle. 

Chicago  Printers’  Golf  Tournament. 

Fifty-six  players  entered  for  the 
annual  printing-trades  golf  tourna¬ 
ment,  held  at  the  Hinsdale  Golf  Club 
on  Tuesday,  August  7,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Franklin-Typothete  of 
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Chicago.  The  day  proved  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  one,  and  although  it  rained 
hard  between  twelve  and  two  o’clock, 
most  of  the  players  went  right  on  with 
the  game.  The  sun  came  out  again 
at  about  two  o’clock  and  enabled  the 
players  to  finish  the  day  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  A  cafeteria  lunch  was 
served  at  noon,  and  a  good  dinner  in 
the  evening. 

W.  H.  Smythe,  of  R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons  Co.,  carried  off  the  low  net 


year;  Louis  L.  Melkovitz,  manager 
of  the  John  F.  Neiman  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  vice-president;  Clarence  C. 
Komp,  proprietor  of  The  Century 
Press,  1917  Milwaukee  avenue,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Clay  Hollon,  Continental 
Press,  treasurer.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  the  officers  and  Gus. 
G.  Martin,  president  of  the  Northwest 
Press;  Arthur  Freundt,  of  Geraghty 
&  Co.,  and  Fred  A.  Gallop,  of  Wm.  H. 
Gallop  &  Son. 


is  due  every  one  having  a  part  in  its 
production. 

In  connection  with  the  picture,  the 
company  has  also  issued  a  four-page 
leaflet,  giving  the  story  of  how  the 
picture  —  reproduced  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  painting,  which  hangs  in  the 
library  of  Abbot  Hall,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts  —  was  secured.  From 
this  leaflet  we  quote :  “  When  it  was 

decided  to  print  ‘  The  Spirit  of  ’76  ’ 
as  a  supplement  to  the  June  issue 


Snapped  During  a  Lull  in  the  Picnic. 

Members  of  the  Northwest  Side  Master  Printers’  Association,  Chicago,  forgetting  business  cares  and 
enjoying  themselves  at  Lake  Zurich. 


prize  with  a  score  of  64,  working  un¬ 
der  a  handicap  of  22.  A.  R.  Johnson, 
a  guest  of  W.  E.  Daniels,  of  the  A.  E. 
Taylor  Paper  Company,  took  the  sec¬ 
ond  low  net  prize  with  a  score  of  69 
and  a  handicap  of  18.  Walter  Rubo- 
vits,  of  the  firm  of  Toby  Rubovits, 
won  the  low  gross  prize,  his  score  be¬ 
ing  77.  P.  R.  Soule,  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company,  won  the  flag 
contest,  carying  his  flag  through  to 
the  eighteenth  hole. 

The  Hinsdale  golf  grounds,  used 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hinsdale 
Golf  Club,  proved  to  be  ideal,  and  it 
is  reported  that  many  new  golf  fans 
were  created  among  the  printers  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion. 

Election  of  Northwest  Side,  Chicago, 
Master  Printers’  Association. 

On  Monday,  August  13,  members  of 
the  Northwest  Side  Master  Printers’ 
Association,  Chicago,  gathered  for 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  and 
also  to  hold  their  annual  election  of 
officers.  Joseph  L.  Schmitz,  4209 
West  North  avenue,  was  chosen  to 
serve  as  president  for  the  coming 


After  the  business  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  had  been  disposed  of,  George  H. 
Benedict,  president  of  the  Globe  En¬ 
graving  &  Electrotype  Company,  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on 
engraving. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Thursday,  August  19, 
about  forty-five  of  the  members  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  by  automobiles  to  Lake 
Zurich,  Illinois.  Business  cares  were 
cast  aside  and  the  day  was  given  over 
to  having  a  general  good  time,  indulg¬ 
ing  in  swimming  and  athletic  contests 
of  different  sorts. 

“  The  Spirit  of  ’76.” 

In  line  with  the  general  work  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  printing  and  allied  in¬ 
dustries  are  doing  toward  arousing 
increased  patriotism  throughout  the 
country,  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  as  a  special  insert  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Linotype  Bulletin, 
distributed  copies  of  the  picture,  “  The 
Spirit  of  ’76.”  The  company  is  now 
distributing  a  de  luxe  edition  of  the 
picture,  which  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  printers’  art,  and  great  credit 


of  The  Linotype  Bulletin,  the  first 
problem  was  where  to  secure  a  picture 
suitable  for  reproduction.  Diligent 
search  through  the  numerous  art  stu¬ 
dios  and  picture  shops  in  New  York 
city  resulted  in  failure  to  locate  a  good 
copy,  and  final  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Here 
the  information  was  obtained  that  the 
original  painting  was  hung  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Abbot  Hall.” 

A  representative  was  sent  to  take  a 
photograph,  but  was  informed  that 
some  years  ago  the  Board  of  Select¬ 
men  had  passed  a  resolution  forbid¬ 
ding  any  one  to  make  a  copy  of  the 
original.  The  representative  was  told, 
however,  that  a  certain  artist,  Horace 
Turner,  had  taken  some  very  good 
photographs  of  the  painting  a  number 
of  years  ago,  prior  to  the  ruling  of  the 
selectmen.  After  some  effort,  Mr. 
Turner  was  located  in  Boston,  and 
after  the  purpose  for  which  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  to  be  used  was  explained, 
he  offered  the  use  of  the  original  pho¬ 
tographic  plate,  which  was  still  in  his 
possession. 
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Newspaper  Sketching  Popular  Course 
at  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Training  for  illustrators  and  car¬ 
toonists  has  been  developed  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  course  in  free¬ 
hand  drawing  given  by  the  manual 
arts  department  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  course  has  recently 
become  a  popular  one  among  students 
of  journalism. 

Sketching  from  life  models  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  interesting  illustra¬ 
tions.  Civil  War  veterans,  students, 
and  an  Indian  or  two  served  as  models 
during  the  past  year. 

Free-hand  drawing  and  perspective 
occupy  the  class  during  the  first  part 
of  the  course,  and  illustration,  car¬ 
tooning  and  newspaper  sketching  are 
taken  up  later.  Work  is  done  in  char¬ 
coal,  pen-and-ink  and  water-color. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons  Open 
New  Warehouse. 

A  handsomely  engraved  folder,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  opening  of  a  new  ware¬ 


New  Warehouse  of  Henry  Linde 

house  at  16-18  Beekman  street,  New 
York,  by  Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons, 
has  recently  been  received.  The  new 
building  has  about  three  times  the 
capacity  of  the  premises  formerly  oc¬ 


cupied  by  the  company,  which  makes 
possible  the  carrying  of  much  larger 
stocks  of  the  various  papers  consti¬ 
tuting  the  company’s  lines.  The  com¬ 
pany  particularly  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  lines  of  paper  now  car¬ 
ried  at  the  Bleecker  street  warehouse 
will  be  found  duplicated  at  the  Beek¬ 
man  street  branch. 

The  new  building  is  modern  in  every 
respect,  and  combines  utility  with  a 
handsome  exterior.  The  structure  is 
fireproof,  being  built  entirely  of  steel 
and  concrete.  The  interior  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  outward  appearance, 
light  oak  paneling  throughout  the 
first  floor,  with  excellent  lighting  facil¬ 
ities,  making  the  salesroom  and  offices 
a  fitting  place  for  good  service  and 
accommodation.  A  well-equipped  cut¬ 
ting  department  has  been  installed  in 
the  basement,  which  means  an  im¬ 
proved  service  for  the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  comfort  of  the  employees, 
and  commodious  retiring-rooms  have 
been  provided  for  the  ladies. 

The  location  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  ideal,  being  within  a 
few  minutes’  walk  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  bridge,  the  terminal  of 
many  car  lines  and  the  busy 
station  of  the  subway,  and 
but  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Hudson  terminal,  and  gives 
the  company  excellent  dis¬ 
tributing  facilities  in  all 
directions. 

Casting  Leads,  Slugs  and 
Rules. 

Unquestionably,  one  of 
the  most  important  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  art  of  type¬ 
casting  machinery  is  that 
which  makes  possible  the 
manufacture  by  the  printer 
of  leads,  slugs  and  rules,  as 
well  as  type,  as  it  is  only 
where  all  the  elements 
which  make  up  a  form  are 
made  on  the  premises  that 
“  non  -  distribution  ”  —  the 
method  of  dumping  type, 
leads,  slugs,  rules,  etc.,  into 
the  metal-pot  instead  of  dis¬ 
tributing  them  after  forms 
are  printed  —  is  economic¬ 
ally  accomplished. 

Several  devices  have  been 
offered  the  trade  for  this 
purpose,  and  now  comes 
the  announcement  of  the 
Thompson  typecaster  with  a  lead,  slug 
and  rule  casting  attachment,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  eclipses  all  previous  rec¬ 
ords,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  produce  two-point  leads 


at  an  average  speed  of  600  feet  (60 
pounds)  an  hour,  and  six-point  slugs 
at  the  rate  of  450  feet  (90  pounds) 
an  hour. 

Early  in  April  of  this  year  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 
was  granted  a  patent  on  an  attach- 


Diagram  of  Thompson  Typecaster,  with  New 
Lead  and  Slug  Casting  Attachment. 

ment  for  this  purpose,  and  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  attachment 
being  put  out  by  the  Thompson  Type 
Machine  Company  was  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  this  patent.  Since  that  time 
the  Thompson  company  has  redesigned 
its  apparatus  to  avoid  these  claims, 
and  is  guaranteeing  all  users  against 
patent  infringement. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  both  the 
monotype  and  Thompson  systems  pro¬ 
duce  what  are  known  as  “  fused-on  ” 
sections  of  material  —  that  is,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  lead  or  slug  is  cast  in  a  mold 
and  then  advanced  and  another  cast 
of  metal  made  directly  behind  it, 
which  intimately  fuses  to  the  section 
first  cast,  the  operation  being  repeated 
and  continued  until  the  desired  length 
of  material  has  been  made. 

John  S.  Thompson,  the  inventor  of 
the  Thompson  typecaster  and  the  new 
attachment  for  casting  leads,  slugs 
and  rules,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  pat¬ 
ent  expert  himself,  says  on  this  sub¬ 
ject:  “It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
this  is  a  new  art  —  the  casting  and 
fusing  of  materials  to  produce  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip. 

“  Numerous  inventors  have  pat¬ 
ented  various  devices  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office 
show,  and  my  device  merely  repre¬ 
sents  one  step  in  the  direction  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Certainly  I  have  succeeded 
in  producing  a  simple  device,  one  that 
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can  not  get  out  of  order  and  which 
can  be  quickly  changed  to  cast  from 
two  to  twelve  point  leads,  slugs  or 
rules.  The  change  is  made  in  two 
minutes,  and  the  entire  machine 
changed  from  type  to  leads  in  thirty 
minutes.  The  cutting-off  attachment 
is,  likewise,  simplicity  itself,  and  de¬ 
livers  the  material  cut  accurately  to 
points,  picas  or  inches.  The  material 
is  cut  and  stacked  automatically  and 
is  of  the  highest  quality.” 

Handy  Assortment  of  Cards  Issued 
by  American  Type  Founders 
Company. 

A  portfolio  containing  thirty-seven 
styles  of  business  and  professional 


ment  of  the  Keystone  concern  is  now 
being  moved  to  the  Edward  Stern 
plant,  and  another  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing  at  Sixth  and  Cherry  streets  has 
been  leased,  which  will  allow  sufficient 
floor-space  to  care  for  the  additional 
equipment.  The  composing-room,  on 
the  sixth  floor,  will  be  made  double 
its  present  size,  and  will  have  the 
working  stands  and  type  cabinets  ar¬ 
ranged  on  three  sides  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
natural  light  from  the  windows.  The 
cylinder  and  platen  presses  will  be 
added  to  the  press  departments  of  the 
Stern  Company.  The  bindery,  which 
has  been  on  the  sixth  floor,  will  be 
moved  to  the  floor  above. 


a  very  beautiful  spot  known  as  Bob’s 
Resort.  Others  made  the  trip  by 
automobile. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  their  des¬ 
tination  the  jovial  assemblage  sat 
down  and  partook  of  one  of  the 
chicken  dinners  for  which  the  resort 
is  famous.  After  dinner,  short  talks 
were  made  by  the  Reverend  Keicher, 
of  Momence;  W.  H.  Freeman,  editor 
of  The  Star,  Chicago  Heights;  H.  L. 
Williamson,  State  Printer,  and  editor 
of  The  Illinois  Publisher,  Springfield, 
and  Harry  Hillman,  editor  of  The 
Inland  Printer. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to 
various  amusements,  such  as  swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  baseball,  etc.,  and  at 


cards,  each  card  set  in  a  different 
type-face,  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  American  Type  Founders  Com¬ 
pany.  These  cards  should  prove  of 
great  assistance  to  printers  in  helping 
their  customers  select  the  size  and 
style  of  card  most  suited  to  their  pur¬ 
poses,  and  also  in  giving  ideas  for  ar¬ 
rangement  and  selection  of  type-faces 
for  cards  for  various  uses.  On  the 
back  of  each  card  are  shown  different 
sizes  of  the  type  in  which  the  card  is 
composed,  and  also  the  prices.  On  the 
inside  of  the  folder  is  printed  a  dia¬ 
gram  showing  the  approved  sizes  for 
calling  cards. 

Stern  Company  Buys  Out  Keystone 
Publishing  Company. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Edward  Stern  Company,  Sixth 
and  Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia,  of 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  business 
and  plant  of  the  Keystone  Publishing 
Company,  512  Race  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  All  of  the  mechanical  equip- 


The  Stern  Company  will  retain  all 
of  the  craftsmen  employed  by  the  Key¬ 
stone  firm,  and  will  continue  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  two  well-known  trade 
journals  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  Keystone  Company  for  many 
years,  namely,  The  Keystone  Maga¬ 
zine  and  The  Optical  Journal  and  Re¬ 
view  of  Optometry.  The  latter  is  a 
weekly,  while  the  Keystone  was  a 
semi-monthly. 

Suburban  Publishers  of  Chicago  Hold 
First  Annual  Outing. 

The  Suburban  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  is  actively  at  work  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  among  the 
smaller  newspapers,  held  its  first  an¬ 
nual  outing  on  Saturday,  July  28.  A 
number  of  the  members,  with  their 
families  and  friends,  left  the  city  in 
a  special  car  over  the  Chicago  &  East¬ 
ern  Illinois  Railway  at  7:43  a.m.,  go¬ 
ing  to  Momence,  and  then  taking  boats 
for  a  trip  up  the  Kankakee  River  to 


half-past  five  the  bell  sounded  for 
another  dinner,  this  time  consisting  of 
roast  beef  with  all  of  the  trimmings. 
After  dinner  the  return  trip  was  made 
down  the  river  to  Momence  and  then 
home  by  train,  the  unanimous  opinion 
being  that  the  event  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  it  had  cemented  the 
friendships  made  through  the  work 
of  the  organization  and  would  thereby 
help  greatly  toward  still  more  effec¬ 
tive  work  in  the  future. 

Midsummer  Meeting  of  Central 
Wisconsin  Press  Association. 

The  recent  midsummer  meeting  of 
the  Central  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  Marshfield  on  July  27, 
very  conclusively  demonstrated  what 
the  result  of  district  organization 
amounts  to.  About  forty  newspaper 
publishers  gathered  at  Marshfield  on 
the  occasion  of  this  meeting,  which 
was  the  fourth  annual  gathering  of 
the  association,  and  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  day  and  evening  were  spent 
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by  those  publishers  who  took  the  time 
to  attend. 

It  was  a  purely  business  affair,  with 
just  enough  of  the  social  atmosphere 
to  give  the  proper  tone.  The  different 
topics  on  the  program  were  particu- 


Bert  E.  Walters, 

Secretary-treasurer  of  the  Central  Wisconsin 
Press  Association. 


larly  well  handled.  Editor  Bailey,  of 
the  Marshfield  News,  and  other  Marsh¬ 
field  editors,  gave  a  grand  feed  in  the 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Blodgett. 

The  Central  Wisconsin  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  about  five  years 
ago,  and  embraces  the  eight  central 
counties  of  the  State,  namely,  Mara¬ 
thon,  Taylor,  Clark,  Jackson,  Wood, 
Portage,  Waupaca  and  Lincoln.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  twice  each  year,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  July,  and  are  always  quite 
largely  attended,  reflecting  the  inter¬ 
est  that  is  taken  by  the  publishers  of 
the  district.  The  membership  is  stead¬ 
ily  growing  and  there  are  frequent 
requests  for  invitations  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  from  publishers  who  are  outside 
of  the  territory  which  is  embraced  in 
the  organization. 

The  present  officers  are:  George  E. 
Crothers,  of  Neilsville,  president; 
John  W.  Glennon,  of  Stevens  Point, 
vice-president;  Bert  E.  Walters,  of 
Mosinee,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  success  of  this  organization  is 
attributable  largely  to  the  personal 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Walters,  who  has  managed 
to  inject  some  of  the  get-together 
spirit  he  believes  implicitly  in,  into  his 
fellow  members.  Mr.  Walters,  who  is 
really  the  father  of  the  organization, 
has  been  reelected  each  year  to  the 


office  of  secretary,  and  this  year  was 
also  elected  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association. 

A  New  Electric  Embossing- Plate 
Heater. 

An  announcement  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  printers  doing  embossing 
has  been  received  from  the  National 
Machine  Company,  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  This  announcement  calls 
attention  to  a  new  electric  embossing- 
plate  heater,  built  along  entirely  new 
lines  and  having  a  heating  surface 
equal  to  the  full  size  of  the  press.  It 
is  made  with  a  detachable  surface- 
plate  and  with  the  group  system  of 
heating  units,  which  enables  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  heat  the  die  wherever  it  may 
be  located  on  the  surface-plate  with¬ 
out  a  waste  of  current  necessary  to 
heat  the  unused  portion  of  the  base. 

The  rim,  or  outer  edge,  of  the 
heater  is  the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
platen-press  chase  —  in  other  words, 
the  base  of  the  heater  and  the  chase 
are  all  one  piece,  so  that  the  heater 
can  be  set  in  the  press  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  type-form.  The  detachable 
surface-plate  is  the  full  size  of  the 
inside  measurement  of  the  chase.  It 
is  marked  off  in  twelve-point  squares, 
and  is  drilled  and  tapped  as  illus¬ 
trated  at  intervals  of  one  inch  for  the 
Bunter-Post  registering  screws. 


The  heater  is  designed  and  made 
especially  for  the  presses  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  company  —  the  Hartford 
and  the  National  printing-presses,  and 
the  Hartford  embossing  -  presses  — 
but  it  can  also  be  adapted  for  use 
on  similar  machines  of  the  same  sizes 
and  of  other  makes. 


Raising  the  Flag  in  a  Printing-Office. 

An  event  altogether  fitting  and  ap¬ 
propriate  at  this  time  occurred  in  the 
composing-room  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company’s  printing-plant,  Chicago, 
on  Saturday,  July  28,  at  which  time 
a  beautiful  twenty-foot  flag,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  chapel,  was  raised.  Time 
was  called  by  the  chairman  half  an 
hour  before  the  regular  closing  time, 
and  while  the  Sears  Quartet  sang 
“  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  ”  the 
flag  was  raised  on  high  by  Veterans 
of  the  Spanish  War,  all  members  of 
the  chapel. 

Five-minute  addresses  were  then 
made  by  Messrs.  Bagnall,  Aspergen, 
Vogan  and  Mitchell,  the  remarks  be¬ 
ing  of  an  intensely  patriotic  nature. 
The  speakers  demanded  undivided 
loyalty  to  our  Government  from  every 
person  residing  within  our  borders, 
and  emphasized  the  fact  that  each 
should  do  his  or  her  share.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
have  our  people  taken  up  the  sword 
except  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
freedom  —  freedom  of  body,  soul,  and 
religious  and  political  opinions  —  the 
right  of  a  people  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  government.  And  in  this 
war,  as  in  all  previous  conflicts,  our 
cause  being  just,  we  shall  conquer  and 
again  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Old 
Glory  is  the  emblem  of  freedom. 


All  present  joined  in  singing  “Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  then  gave  cheers  and  god¬ 
speeds  for  the  boys  of  the  chapel  who 
are  leaving  for  the  service.  A  fund 
has  been  provided  by  the  chapel  for 
the  purpose  of  from  time  to  time  send¬ 
ing  to  the  boys  on  duty  packages  of 
delicacies  otherwise  unobtainable. 
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Megill’s  Patent 

MEGILL’S  PATENT 

Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 

DOUBLE- GRIP  GAUGES 
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QUICK  ON 

$48°  E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  booklet  this  and  other  styles. 
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PROCESS 

WORK  Electrotyping 


The  Journal  for  all  up-to-date  Proi 


All  matters  of  current  interest  to  Process  Workers  and  Electrotypers  are  dealt  with  month 
by  month,  and  both  British  and  Foreign  ideas  as  to  theory  and  practice  are  intelligently 
and  comprehensively  dealt  with.  Special  columns  devoted  to  Questions  and  Answers,  for 
which  awards  are  given.  It  is  also  the  official  organ  of  the  Penrose  Employment  Bureau. 
PER  ANNUM.  $0.72.  Post-free.  Specimen  Copy.  Post-free.  $0.08. 
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Buyers  of  Printing, 

Do  you  realize  what  the  Shepard  imprint 
on  your  printing  means  to  you? 

It  means  that  you  are  getting  these  things: 

— The  benefit  of  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  experience  in 
doing,  the  very  highest  grade  of  work. 

— The  best  that  is  to  be  had  in  printing  and  service. 

- The  best  in  printing,  at  a  price  only  commensurate 

with  the  character  of  the  work ;  not  higher — perhaps 
lower,  because  of  our  superior  organization  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  business — than  the  same  quality  of  printing 
costs  elsewhere. 

- Typography  that  will  tell  your  story  the  way  you 

want  it  told — forcefully,  effectively,  yet  pleasingly. 

- Presswork  that  will  display  your  product  to  its  very 

best  advantage — that  will  bring  out  every  detail. 

- Printing,  in  fact,  that  will  represent  your  house  to  its 

satisfaction,  credit  and  profit. 

Let  us  submit  a  Shepard  dummy  on 
any  printed  subject  you  have  in  mind 


THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

PRINTERS  ::  DESIGNERS 
BINDERS  ::  ENGRAVERS 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Brown  s — Standard  Since  1850 


Brown’s  neither  grows  dingy  and  yellow 
with  the  years  nor  gets  brittle,  cracks, 
becomes  dog-eared  or  tears  away  from 
the  binding. 

Its  surface  is  always  perfect  for  the  pen, 
and  withstands  as  many  erasures  as 
may  be  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  ordinary  paper  is 
short-lived  and  the  writing  on  it  may  be 
illegible  in  the  years  to  come,  just  when 
it  is  needed  most. 

Recommend  Brown’s,  and  Write  for  Sample 
Books. 

L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  CO. 

Est.  1850  ADAMS,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A 


>  X  X  T AY  back  in  the  days  of  quill  and 
V  V  crinoline,  Brown’s  Linen  Led¬ 
ger  Paper  was  just  what  it  is 
today—  the  standard. 

For  customers  to  use  this  wonderfully 
long-lived  paper  instead  of  an  ordinary 
paper  raises  the  cost  of  a  ledger  or  record 
book  less  than  one  would  think. 

Covers,  printing,  ruling  and  binding  are 
the  big  items  of  expense  in  producing  a 
ledger  or  record  book, and  these  cost  about 
the  same  no  matter  what  paper  is  used. 

However,  to  pay  a  little  more  and  get 
Brown’s  gives  you  a  paper  made  from 
white  rags  without  the  use  of  strong 
bleaching  chemicals. 


Brown's  Linen 
Ledger  Paper 
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Earn  a  Subscription 

to  THE 

INLAND 

PRINTER 


By  spending  a  few 
minutes  each  day, 

you  can,  in  a  short  time, 
earn  a  subscription;  or, 
if  you  are  a  subscriber, 
you  can  earn  a  renewal. 

If  you  are  not  interested, 
perhaps  one  or  more  of 
your  friends  may  be. 

If  you  are  an  employer, 
some  of  your  employees 
will  surely  be  interested. 


Details  will  be  furnished  upon  request 


CIRCULATION 

DEPARTMENT 

The  Inland  Printer  Go. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  MonitorSystem 

of  automatic  machine  control  secures 
maximum  production  from  motor- 
driven  printing  machinery  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Requires  the  least  possible 
adjustment  to  meet  wide  ranges  of 
speed  variation — and  once  adjusted 
takes  none  of  the  operator’s  time — 
his  entire  efforts  can  be  devoted 
to  production. 

‘Just  Press  a  Button 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  Original 
System  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
application  to  your  requirements. 

MonitorController 

Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 


Our  Perfect  # 

Printing  Plates  # 

We  are  making  extra 
heavy  shell  plates  by 
l  a  lead  moulding  pro¬ 
cess  without  the  aid 

Printers  of  graphite;  an  ac¬ 
complishment  that 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  turn  out  exact, 
precise  and  perfect  reproductions  with 
every  atom  of  detail  preserved. 

MOREOVER  THESE  PLATES  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

"Wear  Like  a  Pig’s  nose” 
and  register  to  a‘‘Knat’S  Hail*” 

There’s  more  to  this  process  than  can  be 
explained  here.  The  details  are  interest¬ 
ing-let  us  send  them  to  you  or  have  our 
man  see  you  personally.  Look  into  this 
before  tackling  that  particular  job  you  have 
on  hand.  We’ll  send  you  samples  if  you  like. 

Write  now,  or  ’phone.  We’re  prompt  and  speedy. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  C° 

2  4-30  SOUTH  Franklin  2263-2264 

CLINTON  STREET  {.IlICclSO  Automatic  53-253 


Please 

Particulai 


Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


<rZf(iQ  approved 
illumination  for  color 
work  in  press  and 
proving  rooms 


YES,  sir,  you  can  tell  yellow  shades  even 
at  night  by  the  light  of  this  new  Edison 
MAZDA  C-2  lamp.  Having  actinic  values 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  equal  north 
light,  the  new  MAZDA  C-2  enables  you  to 
judge,  compare,  even  mix  colors  in  the  most 
shadowy  part  of  your  plant,  on  rainy  days,  on 
smoky  days,  at  night — or  any  time.  It  is 
something  really  new  in  artificial  light.  A 
demonstration  ?  Of  course.  Just  ask  your 
lighting  company. 

EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

of  General  Electric  Company 
HARRISON,  N.  J. 


MAZDA  C-2  Lamps 
in  press  and  proving 
rooms  permit  close  match¬ 
ing  of  colors  under  all 
conditions. 


THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MAZDA  LAMPS 


Please  Me 
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PAPER  that  expresses 
the  spirit  of  Engineering 

VV  7HENJ.  G.  White  6?  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  the  sepa^ 

VV  rate  incorporation  of  its  Engineering  Department,  a 
booklet  was  printed  that  expressed  something  of  the 
blended  grandeur  and  fine  precision  of  modern  engineering. 

Old  Stratford,  one  of  the  Strathmore  Papers,  was  used — a  paper  noted  for  the 
delicate  detail  and  impressive  effect  of  its  texture— a  peculiarly  appropriate 
and  expressive  paper  for  the  subject.  The  Paper  says  the  Advertiser’s  say. 

The  expressiveness  of  texture  in  paper  is  interestingly  explained  in  a  booklet  by 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts.  This  is  being  sent  all  enquirers.  Extra  copies  will  be  furnished  printers 
upon  request.  Strathmore  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

STRATHMORE 

Quality  @  Papers 
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“We  have  derived  an 
immense  amount  of 

benefit  Robert  Gair  Co. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Before  the  installation  of  the  Autocall, 
the  Robert  Gair  Co.  used  their  telephones 
to  locate  men  who  were  wanted,  and 
who  were  “lost”  in  the  plant. 

That  method  was  as  slow  as  the  flow 
of  cold  ink  and  as  unreliable  as  a  tramp 
printer.  The  man  wanted  was  usually 
found  but  it  took  from  half  an  hour  to 
half  a  day,  disturbed  a  great  many  em¬ 
ployees  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  matter 
for  which  he  was  wanted  had  to  wait. 


The  Autocall  changed  all  that — any  man 
wanted  is  reached  instantly,  regardless  of 
where  he  may  be  when  called.  No  time 
is  lost — no  employees  are  disturbed. 

The  Autocall  is  a  thrifty  apparatus  and 
fits  into  this  organization  of  producers 
like  a  pea  in  a  pod.  It  is  on  the  job  every 
minute,  starting  the  day  with  the  signal 
for  starting  work  and  closing  the  day 
with  the  dismissal  signal. 

It  keeps  track  of  all  important  people  — 
the  Superintendent,  the  composing-room 
and  pressroom  foremen,  the  engineer, 
shipping  clerk,  electrician,  etc.,  etc.  When 
any  one  of  these  men  is  wanted,  the 
Autocall  jumps  to  the  task  and  gets  its 
man  in  less  than  a  minute  without  dis¬ 
turbance  to  anyone  else. 

The  cost  is  probably  less  than  you 
expect.  And  as  for  the  profit  on  the  in¬ 
vestment —  we  will  show  you  how  to 
determine  the  saving  before  you  make 
the  purchase. 

Fire  alarm  service  is  a  desir¬ 
able  feature  of  the  Autocall 

201  Tucker  Avenue 


Studious,  A  mbitious 

Compositors 

Do  you  want  to  branch  out  into 
another  field  where  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities  await  you — where  finan¬ 
cial  remuneration  is  greater? 

Of  course  you  do! 

Quite  naturally,  too,  you  realize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  taking  up  work  at  which  your 
past  experience  will  prove  helpful  in  your 
upward  climb  to  independence. 

Advertising  is 

Your  Opportunity 

In  advertising,  above  all  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  you  can  collect  dividends  on 
the  years  that  are  past. 

Don't  throw  your  Valuable  Ex¬ 
perience  into  the  Scrap  Heap! 

Many  a  clever  advertising  man  regrets 
his  early  years  were  not  spent  in  the 
composing-room  of  a  printing- plant. 

Don't  let  your  present 
opportunities  slip  by! 

Study  Advertising 

In  a  school  where  the  instructors  are  practical  men 
who  have  commanded  large  salaries  as  leaders  in 
their  several  specialty  lines.  Not  one  of  our  instruc¬ 
tors  is  a  “professional”  teacher — all  are  engaged  in 
actual  work  of  advertising  and  selling.  They  bring 
a  practical  atmosphere  to  their  school  work.  You 
will  learn  how  to  map  out  campaigns,  write  copy  for 
advertisements,  circulars,  booklets,  folders,  etc.,  and 
prepare  layouts  of  them.  Entering  this  course  will 
be  like  going  to  work  as  assistant  to  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  large  corporation. 


FREE  PERSONAL  ANALYSIS: 


George  Washington  Institute 
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SpeedgdPw/it 

This  S.  &  S.  High-Speed  Rotary  Press 
makes  a  clean  profit  on  every  job  you 
feed  it.  It  delivers  at  a  guaranteed  speed 
of  7,000  to  8,000  impressions  an  hour.  It 
makes  money  on  jobs  now  generally  done 
at  a  loss  or  on  a  very  small  margin. 

The  press  is  quickly  prepared  for  action. 
Adjustments  are  simple  and  the  operation 
automatic.  The  work  is  always  in  sight. 
The  sheets  are  delivered  right  side  up 
and  perfectly  jogged  underneath  the 
feeding  table. 

Stokes  &  Smith 
Rotary  Press 

is  extremely  rigid  and  is  built  for  long  life 
and  hard  service.  It  will  easily  earn  its 
price  by  enabling  you  to  get  competitive 
business  that  you  couldn’t  reach  without 
it.  It  is  ideal  for  the  general  run  of  com¬ 
mercial  printing  such  as  tags,  labels, 
letter-heads,  envelopes  and  general  job- 
work  of  wide  range.  The  press  is  a  marvel 
of  convenience  and  efficiency  —  compact, 
smooth-running  and  a  wonder  for  capacity. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog  and  full  information. 

No  obligation,  of  course. 

Stokes  &  Smith  Company 

Northeast  Boulevard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
London  Office,  23  Goswell  Road 


Two  things,  LOCK-FURNITURE 
and  JOB  LOCKS  (combined  with 
M.  &  W.  accurate,  regular  and  EN¬ 
LARGED  IRON  FURNITURE) 
go  to  make  up  the  M.  &  W.  FORM¬ 
LOCKING  SYSTEM.  Uses  one 
piece  where  the  old  way  uses  four. 
Simple,  safe,  scientific  and  quick. 


MORGANS  &  WILCOX  MFG.  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  JOHN  THOMSON  PRESS  COMPANY  welcomes 
the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America  and 
extends  to  each  delegate  and  visitor  a  hearty  invitation  to 
visit  its  Convention  Headquarters,  Room  A' 20,  Congress 
Hotel,  or  the  Chicago  office  at  343  South  Dearborn  Street. 

An  opportunity  of  observing  the  latest  models  of  COLT’S 
ARMORY  and  LAUREATE  presses  in  actual  operation 
is  offered  to  those  interested  in  more  profitable  production. 


U.  P.  M. — The  Trade-Mark  of  Quality 


You’ll  See  Smiling  Pressmen 

in  all  up-to-date  pressrooms  where  they  have  banished  static  electricity  and  its 
worries  by  equipping  all  the  presses  with 

Chapman  Electric  Neutralizers 

Once  the  equipment  is  installed  you  will  notice  that  your  output  increases  imme¬ 
diately,  and  your  paper  wastage  decreases.  At  the  same  time  you’ll  be  doing 
better  presswork  than  ever  before.  If  There  are  other  reasons  why  Chapman 
Electric  Neutralizer  is  an  essential  feature  in  progressive  printing  plants.  Tf  Shall 
we  send  you  our  illustrated  Folder  No.  86? 

United  Printing  Machinery  Company 

vb  6ast  ijthSc.  too  Summer  St.  375  S  Market  St 

New  York.  BOSTON  Chicago 
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Four  Books  Which  Should  Be 
in  Every  Printer’s  Library! 


BOOKBINDING 

and  its  AUXILIARY  BRANCHES” 

-  By  JOHN  J.  PLEGER  - - 

Just  the  thing  for  ready  reference. 

They  will  answer  any  of  the  puzzling 
questions  which  confront  you  daily. 

Invaluable  whether  you  operate  your  own 
bindery  or  must  depend  on  others  for 
such  work. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  with 
these  books  you  will  have  Mr.  Pleger’s 
experience  and  advice  within  reach  all 
the  time. 

You  had  better  be  prepared. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  SHOWING  CONTENTS 
SAMPLE  PAGES,  PRICES,  ETC. 

The  Inland  Printer 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


Kimble  Alternating  Current  Motors 

Give  Perfect  Satisfaction 


“We  have  been  using  your  motors 
on  our  presses  for  about  five  years 
and  they  have  given  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Expenses  for  repairs  are  hardly 
worth  mentioning,”  says  H.  Byxbe, 
owner  of  the  Byxbe  Printing  Shop, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Kimble  Alternating  Current 
Motors  give  flexible  speed  control, 
and  reduce  current  costs.  They  are 
adapted  for  driving  all  kinds  of  print- 
shop  machinery. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  Kimble 
Motors  can  save  money  for  you  and 
help  you  turn  out  better  work. 


Kimble  Electric  Company 

635  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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MORGAN 


EXPANSION  ROLLER  TRUCKS 

The  certainty  of  saving  on  Roller  Bills,  bettering  Presswork,  obtaining  quicker 
Make-Ready  and  fine  Litho.  Effects  should  induce  you  to  try  MORGAN  TRUCKS. 
They  last  a  lifetime.  Rubber  tires  require  renewal  about  once  a  year.  Complete 
satisfaction,  or  your  money  back.  Order  one  or  more  sets  now. 

PRICES  (Including  Wrench) 

8  x  12,  C.  &  P . set  of  6,  $5.00  10  x  15,  Golding . set  of  6,  $5.00 

10x15,  C.  &P . set  of  6,  5.00  12  x  18,  Golding . set  of  6,  6.00 

12  X  18,  C.  &  P . set  of  6,  6.00  12  x  18,  Golding . set  of  8,  8.00 

14£x22,  C.  &  P . set  of  8,  8.00  Extra  rubber  tires . $  1.00  per  doz. 

For  Sale  by  Typefounders  and  Supply  Houses  or  sent  C.  O.  D.  plus  25  cents  for  Parcel  Post. 

Morgan  Expansion  Roller  Truck  Company 

319  North  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


#E<§> 

Commended  for  Commercial 
Stationery 

A  VISIBLE  DIFFERENCE 

You  can  see  the  difference  between  ©lb  Sfirlbunte 
and  other  stock  selling  for  the  same  price.  Its 
superiority  shows  in  the  finish. 

0Mb  g>l|rUmnte  receives  just  as  fine  and  just  as  care¬ 
ful  a  finish  as  many  expensive  papers.  It  is  well 
seasoned  by  its  loft-drying  and  is  then  plated,  so 
that  its  surface  is  smooth  and  even. 


SAFETY  FIRST  AND 
BOTH  HANDS  FREE 


As  a  result  of  this  treatment,  OMh  S?hrUntntc  not 
only  looks  well,  but  has  printing  qualities  rarely 
found  in  sfich  an  inexpensive  stock. 

You’ll  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  value  of  this 
paper. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  SAMPLES 

Price  to  Printers :  19  Cents  per  Pound,  in  Case  Lots, 

East  of  the  Mississippi 

Mountain  Mill  Paper  Company 

Lee,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts 


This  type  BSS  motor,  is  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment,  possessing  remarkable  Efficiency,  Flexi¬ 
bility  and  Convenience  of  Control.  Printers  who 
use  A.C.  should  have  some  of  these  motors. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  N-4. 

SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Main  Offices: 

527-531  W.  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


HICKOK 

Automatic  Paper  Feeder 

This  feeder  is  a  finished  product.  It  is  as  efficient 
in  Job  Ruling  as  on  long  runs.  It  has  no  equal  on 
the  market  to-day.  No  one  who  does  paper  ruling 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  efficient  profit  producer. 

Write  for  prices  and  circular  of  names  and  letters 
of  satisfied  users. 

THEW.O.  HICKOK  MFG.CO. 

HARRISBURG.  PA..  U.  S.  A. 

Paper  Ruling  Machines,  Ruling  Pens  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery 
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There  Is  No  Business  That 


will  bring  in  so  large 
per  cent  of  profit  and 
that  is  so  easily  learned 
as  making  RUBBER 
STAMPS.  Any 
printer  can  double  his 
income  by  buying  one 
of  our  Outfits,  as  he 
already  has  the  Type, 
which  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  injury  in  making 
STAMPS.  Write  to 
us  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars,  and 
earn  money  easily. 

The 

J.F.W.DornianCo. 


Baltim 


e,  Md.,  U.S.A. 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Go. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  World  Building 
Chicago  New  York 


In  Piling  Cases 

or  rolls  of  paper  use  a 

Revolvator 


N.  Y.  Revolving  Portable  Elevator  Co. 

351  Garfield  Aye.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J.  216 


STEEL  ENGRAVED  1 
HOLIDAY 

Greeting 

cards 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
PURPOSES 

ATTRACTIVE  AND  POPULAR 

Priced  line.  Send  today  for  samples 
and  be  first  in  the  field 

KING  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Dept.  10,  422  S.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BUY  ECONOMY  QUADS 

They’re  Hollow 

GlobeType Foundry 
958  W.  Harrison  St.,  CHICAGO 


Illinois 

3$  Electrotype  Co. 


314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

Phones:  Harrison  iooo.  Automatic  52964. 


Manz  Engraving  Co. 

Chicago 

Main  Office  and  Works:  4015  Ravenswood  Ave. 

Sales  Office:  564  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Specialties:  Lead  mold  steel-face  electrotypes; 
color  plates  in  Ben  Day  process;  color  plates  in 
three-color  process;  color  plates  in  quadruple- 
color  process.  Artists  and  designers  for  illus¬ 
trations  and  covers.  Half-tones  and  zinc  etch¬ 
ings  of  quality.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JUERGENS  BROS.  CO. 

DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
166  W  Adams  St  Chicago 


Bim*  &  £Sii| 

imisiaama 


Sullivan  Baling 

f  Presses 


Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 


We  cater  to  the  Printing 
Trade  in  making  the 
most  up-to-date  line  of 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing 
Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


SOLD  BY  ALL  REPUTABLE  DEALERS 
Manufactured  exclusively  by 

H.  A.  HEMPEL 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


Went  into  a  composing-room  a  short  time  ago  and  a  com¬ 
positor  had  a  nineteen  and  a  half  foot  string  wrapped  on 
a  type  page  for  a  5  x  7  book — fact.  A  22-inch 

Hancock  Type  Tie-Up 

did  the  trick  better  and  quicker. 


Made  and  sold  by  H.  H.  HANCOCK,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Horgan’s  Half-Tone 

and  Photomechanical  Processes 

By  STEPHEN  H.  HORGAN 

Editor  of  “Process  Engraving”  Department  of  The  Inland  Printer 

A  reference  book  for  C|  All  phases  of  photo- 
the  practical  man  as  well  mechanical  methods  are 
as  a  text-book  for  the  exploited  and  many 
student.  formulas  given. 

236  pages  and  27  inserts,  giving  examples  of  as  many  proc¬ 
esses,  in  from  one  to  four  colors.  Glossary  of  481  words 
used  by  process  workers.  Price  S3. 00.  Postage  id  cents  extra. 
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“ And  bring  some  samples 
of  good  letterheads ” 

[AT  request  need  not  puzzle  you  if  you 


I  of  Letterheadings.” 

For  in  it  is  a  selection  of 
letterheadings  produced  in  Ami 


Rs*  /  The  Handbook  gives  all  the  principles  of  layout,  type 
selection,  and  color  scheme.  Illustrated  by  practical 
diagrams.  Written  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
*/  foremost  type  experts. 

/  How  to  get  it:  For  a  limited  time  we  will  send  one  copy, 
free  of  charge,  to  the  proprietor  of  any  printing,  lithographing 
or  stationery  firm.  To  all  others,  50c  postpaid. 

Parsons  Paper  Company  Box  44  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Send  for  a  copy  —  it’s  free 

Whether  you  are  an  employer 
or  employee,  foreman  or 
apprentice,  or  simply  interested 
in  printing  from  the  “user’s” 
standpoint,  you  will  find  at  least 
one  book  listed  in  this  catalogue 
that  will  be  worth  many  times 
its  price,  in  the  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  it  offers  for  making  your 
work  easier  and  more  profitable. 

We  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


A  Big  Help  in  Any  Shop 

IMPOSITION 

A  Handbook  for  Printers 

By  F.  J.  TREZISE 

In  this  work  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  smaller  forms  than  is  generally  the  case,  and 
numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  material  aid  in  making  the  text  clear. 
The  average  printer  needs  a  thorough  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  forms  that  may  be  termed  regular 
— not  of  numerous  diagrams  for  eighteen, 
twenty,  thirty-six  and  forty  page  forms  which 
are  rarely  used. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  revolutionize 
present  methods  of  imposition,  but  simply  to 
present  them  in  a  clear  and  understandable 
manner. 

CONTENTS  IN  BRIEF: 

Forms  for  platen  press;  four-page  forms;  eight-page 
forms;  folder  forms;  twelve-page  forms;  eighteen-page 
forms;  twenty-page  forms;  twenty-four-page  forms; 
thirty-two-page  forms;  thirty-six-page  forms;  imposi¬ 
tion  for  folding  machines,  Dexter  folders,  Chambers 
folders,  Brown  folders,  etc. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 
632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 
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WENTWORTH  INSTITUTE 

BOSTON 

SCHOOL  OF  PRINTING 

AND  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 


Instruction  includes  hand  and  machine  composition;  platen  and  cylinder  presswork;  electrotyping;  photo¬ 
mechanical  engraving  processes  on  zinc  and  copper;  color  process  work;  lithography;  and  Bookbinding. 
Advanced  Courses  to  train  foremen,  superintendents,  managers,  etc.,  in  the  Printing  Industry.  School  opens  September  24,  1917. 
LOW  TUITION,  EXCELLENT  EQUIPMENT.  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


THE  SEAL  OF 
GOOD 

ELECTROTYPES 

that  give  the  maximum 
wear  and  require  the 
minimum  make-ready. 


Wher-e  Lead  Mould  Electro- 

Electrotyping  type  Foundry,  inc. 
Is  a  Fine  cHrt”  504  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Fifth  Avenue 


ECONOMY  STEEL 
TIERING  MACHINES 

enable  one  man  to  lift  heavy  boxes,  bales, 
barrels  and  rolls,  clear  to  ceiling’s  height. 
Built  to  operate  by  hand,  electric  or  pneu¬ 
matic  power.  Portable,  safe  and  simple. 

New  Designs  and  Improvements. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  full  information. 

ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

423  So.  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Chicago 


\  THE  "CARBORUNDUM  COMPANY 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CINCINNATI  BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  MILWAUKEE  GRAND  RAPIDS 


giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiu 

The  Economy  of  a 
Sharp  Paper  Cutter 
Knife 


printer  questions  the  fact 
that  a  sharp,  smooth,  easy- 
cutting-  paper  knife  is  an  econ¬ 
omy.  A  dull  knife  spoils  stock — 
wastes  time.  You  can  keep  your 
paper  cutter  knife  keen.  You 
can  keep  it  on  the  job  longer 
without  grinding  with  a 

Carborundum 
Machine  Knife  Stone 

A  sharpening  stone  made  from  the 
hardest,  sharpest,  fastest  cutting  ma¬ 
terial  known. 

From  your  hardware  dealer 
or  direct,  $1.50 
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WHITE  MOUNTAIN 


ENAMEL  for  that 

Autumn  Catalogue 


ONE  glance  across  the  sheet  held  slant¬ 
wise  to  the  light  will  discover  its  uni¬ 
form  smoothness.  The  undeviating 
accuracy  of  your  make-ready  will  reveal  the 
uniformity  of  its  thickness.  The  close  registry 
of  your  color  cuts  will  prove  that  White 
Mountain  Enamel  is  uniformly  workable. 
The  clearness  with  which  it  registers  every 
detail  of  your  most  delicate  half-tones  will 
be  the  final  demonstration  of  its  uniform 
effectiveness. 


THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


BIRMINGHAM  DETROIT  ATLANTA 

BAY  STATE  DIVISION— BOSTON 
SMITH,  DIXON  DIVISION— BALTIMORE 

irk  Office — Astor  Trust  Bldg.  Chicago  Office — 208  S.  La  Salle  St. 


Stocked  in  sizes  and  weights  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  all  markets.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  dummies  on  request.  Prompt 
deliveries  assured. 


ention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to 
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A  Word  to  the  Printer! 


How  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  day’s  business  do  you  have 
a  call  for  a  Business  Announce¬ 
ment,  Removal  Notice,  Circular 
or  Wedding  Invitation  and  no 
complete  line  of  samples  at 
hand  to  show  your  pros¬ 
pective  customer. 

Install  a  Sample  Book  of 


WHITING’S  BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


which  have  been  prepared  with  special  view  of 
meeting  the  Printers’  needs  —  in  these  lines. 


The  installation  of  the  book  entails  no  expense  to  you.  The  Cabinets  are  carried  in  stock  and 
immediate  shipment  can  be  made  of  any  number  represented  in  the  sample  book. 

Write  today  for  sample-book  price-list  and  discounts 

Whiting  Paper  Company 


Fourteenth  St.  and  Seventh  Ave. 


Mills  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


NEW  YORK 


Individual 

Motor  Drive 


will  increase  your  producing 
capacity 

You  can  place  wour  presses,  cutters, 
stitchers  and  difier  machines  where 
most  convenie^ for  consecutive  work. 
The  absence  orline  shafting  and  belting 
gives  a  cleaner,  brighter  shop.  There  is  no 
oil  dropping  from  hanger  bear- 
ir-Driven  j  ings  to  spoil  your  paper  stock. 


Write  for  Booklet  318 f 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


'WESTINGHOUSE? 
t  ELECTRIC  ^ 


Please 
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^rfSfejs.JSystem  of  Automatic 
Temperature  Control 

LINOTYPE  MONOTYPE  STEREOTYPE  MATRIX  TABLE 


The  efficiency  of  your  entire  plant  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  equipment 
you  employ. 

No  obsolete  machine  or  instrument  can  compete 
successfully  with  the  up-to-date  equipment  used 
for  a  like  purpose. 

The  skill  of  your  operators  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  environment  as  it  exists  in  your  plant.  The 
essentials  of  this  environment  are  not  the  wall 
decorations  or  the  lighting  effects.  The  essentials 
deal  directly  with  the  up-to-dateness  of  the 
equipment  and  routine  methods  you'  employ. 

If  you  think  we  can  not  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  plant  by  the  means  we  employ,  you  are 
mistaken  and  if  you  raise  the  question  with  us, 
you  will  know  why. 

We  guarantee  the  equipment  we  furnish  and  service 

H.  E.  GILBERT  CO.,  Inc. 

50  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


* - 

— the  Presses  that 
\fanderc00k  Revolutionized 
Proof Fresses  Proofing! 

.  K  t  t _  Buy  only  genuine  V an- 

pf  \  V  /  dercook  Proof  Presses 

\  /  direct  from  the  creator  and 

\  /  developer.  Three  distinct  styles 
*  and  a  number  of  different  sizes: 

Composing  Room  Cylinders 
Roller  Series  Presses 
Rocker  Series  Presses 


All  genuine  Vandercook  Presses  have  a  rigid, 
immovable  bed,  and  greater  accuracy  and 
rigidity  of  impression  than  any  other  print¬ 
ing  press. 

If  you  need  additional  proofing  facilities  you 
will  stand  in  the  light  of  your  own  advance¬ 
ment  unless  you  investigate  the  Vandercook 
Proof  Presses  as  they  are  now  built.  Address 


THE  VANDERCOOK  PRESS 

Originator  and  Developer 
of  the  Modern  Proof  Press 

559-565  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


Latham  s  MONITOR 

Multiplex  Punch 


When  buying 
a  punching  machine 


don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  machine 
itself  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  various 
style  punching  members  you  will  eventually  buy. 
Therefore,  a  machine  which  is  not  mechanically 
correct,  and  which  does  not  drive  the  punches,  as 
they  should  be,  nor  with  the  proper  force,  will 
eat  up  your  profits  by  ruining  expensive 
punches  and  dies. 

Latham  Machinery  Co. 

NEW  YORK  Ann  and  Fulton  Streets  BOSTON 

45  Lafayette  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  130  Pearl  St. 
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JAEMECKE- 
AULT  COMPANY 


Discerning  Printers 

are  alive  to  the  good 
values  in  our  inks  and 
that’s  what  is  keeping 
our  factory  filled  with 
desirable  business. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS 


‘Checks  are 
money” 


c 


This  is  an  American  corporation  owned  and  operated  by  Americans 


SAiJiy 


Right  before 
our  eyes 

are  the  things  we  are  most  likely  to  over¬ 
look.  That’s  why  there  are  still  banks 
which  neglect  to  protect  their  depositors’ 
money  by  the  use  of  checks  printed  on 
National  Safety  Paper. 

<  In  calling  the  attention  of  banks  to 
this  oversight,  you  are  performing  a  real 
service  —  just  the  service  a  bank  will  be 
quick  to  accept  from  a  house  that  knows 
paper.  There’s  good  will  in  the  work  as 
well  as  profit. 

Send,  for  samples  of  National 
Safety  Paper. 

George  LaMonte  &  Son 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 


Globetypes”are  machine  etched  halftones  and  elecfrosjfrom  halftones  by  an  exclusive  process 
NicKelsteerGlohetypes’  are  the  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


DESIGN 

DRAWINGS 

halftones 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 
WOOD  8  WAX 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR  PLATES 
nICKEL-stEEL 

ELECTROTYPES 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260  r  5261  ~ 5262  All  Departments 


This  NICKELSTEEL  “  GLOBETYPE  ”  has  been  used  in  every  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  since  October,  1912.  Note  that  the  pri 


Guaranteed  Flat 

This  trade-mark  label  means  a  lot  to  the  printer! 


You  know  that  you  are  getting  Ideal  Brands,  regardless  of  private  marks, 
when  you  see  our  label  which  is  on  every  package  of  gummed  paper 
leaving  our  factory.  Insist  on  seeing  it! 

IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO. 


Mills  and  Main  Office,  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


COLOR 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  PRINTING 

By  E.  C.  Andrews 

THE  author’s  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficulties  that 
commonly  beset  the  printer  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  in 
colorwork  has  enabled  him  to  put 
into  this  book  much  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  value. 

The  thorough  way  in  which  the 
author  treats  the  subject  has  been 
praised  by  authorities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Price,  $2.00.  Postage,  10  cents  extra. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

INKS 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 


WORLD’S  STANDARD  3  AND  4  COLOR 
PROCESS  INKS 

SPECIAL  OFFSET  INKS 


NEW  YORK:  154-6-8 West  Eighteenth  Street 
CHICAGO:  536-8  South  Clark  Street 
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PRINTING  INKS 
LITHO  INKS 
VARNISHES 
DRYERS 
etc. 


SINCLAIR  6#  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  603-611  West  129th  Street,  New  York  City 

BRANCHES 

Boston,  Mass.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Winnipeg 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  Toronto  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Word  to  Printers! 

ESLEECK’S 

ONION  SKINS 

MANIFOLDS 

THIN  BONDS 

THIN  PAPERS 

Are  the  BEST  for  you  to  buy  because 
they  are  best  for  your  customers  to  use. 

SOLD  BY 

LEADING  PAPER 

JOBBERS 

Made  in 

Colors  and  White 

ESLEECK  makes  his  papers  of  fine 
new  rags,  in  a  quality  mill.  They 
are  strong,  effective  and  durable. 

Ask  Dept.  B 
for  Samples 

THESE  PAPERS  are  right  for 

Invoice  Blanks  and  other  printed 
forms  on  which  manifold  copies 
are  to  be  made;  for  Foreign  and 

Branch  Letters,  Bulletins  and 
Reports;  and  for  copies  of 
letters,  lists,  etc. 

ESLEECK  MFG.  CO. 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

n  The  Inland  Printer  When  Wri\ 
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C.  H.  DEXTER  &  SONS,  Inc., 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


THE  HORTON 
Variable  Speed 
Pulley  and  Guard 


Horton  Manufacturing  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PATENT  BASES 

The  WARNOCK  and  Sterling  Systems 


WARNOCK  DIAGONAL  BLOCK  AND  REGISTER  HOOK  SYSTEM. 


THE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO. 


r  Third  and  Lock  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK 


Wing-Horton  Mailers 

Are  Still  in  Demand 

Really  we  are  almost  too  busy  filling 
orders  to  afford  the  time  to  say  so. 

We,  however,  have  a  circular  giving 
full  particulars  which  will  be  gladly 
sent  for  the  asking. 

GHAUNGEY  WING,  Manufacturer 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Established  1892 

INCORPORATED 

619  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

r 

BOOKBINDERS 

TO  PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 

Trade-mart 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

We  carry  in  stock  234  items  of  BOOK  and  1488  items 
of  COVER  Papers,  and  back  them  with  good  service. 

tEf)  t  American  Pres&man 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 

Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 

Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 

219  W.  MONROE  STREET.  CHICAGO 

PRESSMEN’S  HOME,  TENNESSEE 

If  You  Want  to  Build  a  Trade  With  the  French 
Printers,  Send  Your  Catalogues 
|  and  Terms  to  the 

FONDERIE  CASLON 

(Paris  Branch) 

The  Leading  Importers  of 

American  Machinery 

For  the  French  Printing  Trade 

\  Shipping  Agents:  The  American  Express  Company 

Fonderie  Gaslon,  13  Rue  Sainte  Cedie,  Paris 

GOOD  TYPE^PLENTY  OF  TYPE 

One  of  the  last  pieces  of  advice  given  by 
a  great  printer  to  his  successors  as  his 
hey  to  success,  was  in  the  capitals  above; 
and  he  used  verbal  capitals  in  giving  it 

You  never  err  bf)  having  too  much  good  type 

There  are  many  series  of  great  commer¬ 
cial  value  to  a  printing  office  which  our 

Specimen  Boohs  and  Sheets  show  that 
your  office  lachs.  Let  us  show  them 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 

c~1Sype  Founders 

CHICAGO  WASHINGTON  DALLAS  SAINT  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY  OMAHA  SAINT  PAUL  SEATTLE 

. Set  in  Pencraft  ill 

New  Lithographic  Text-Book: 

Offset  Lithography 

By  WARREN  C.  BROWNE 

A  text-book  of  200  pages  of  information  written  in 
plain  English,  avoiding  involved  technical  terms; 
easily  read  and  understood  by  apprentices 
and  students  of  lithography. 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  TIN-PLATE  DECORATION 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER  PUB.  CO. 

150  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Established  January,  1894. 

Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

The  Office  of  THE  PROCESS  MONTHLY 

14  Farringdon  Avenue  London.  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS  : 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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FOR  SALE 

Cross  Continuous  Feeder 

Feeds  sheets  up  to  36  inch  x  47  inch. 
First-class  condition. 

This  Feeder  runs  while  you  load. 

Price,  $900.00 

(Immediate  Delivery) 

Address  S-466,  care  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
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The  Automatic 

PILE  DELIVERY 

Increases  the  Output 

of  Web  Rotary  Presses  and  all 
Long  -  Run  Flat  -  Bed  Presses 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

ERIE  LAY-BOY  CO.,  Ltd. 

WESTERLY,  R.  I. 
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Denney-Made  Tags 

SAVE  real  money  for  the  Printer! 

They’re  made  and  printed  to  your  order  at  one 
operation — laid  down  in  your  own  shipping- 
room  at  smaller  cost  than  you  can  print  them 
in  your  own  plant.  That  means  greater  profit. 

Write  for  details  of  our  service  to  printers 

DENNEY  TAG  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Permanent  ACCURACY 

A  Definite  Feature  of 

★  STAR  COMPOSING  STICKS  ★ 

The  construction  of  the  STAR  is  such  that  wear  can 
have  no  effect  upon  its  accuracy.  It  can  not  go  wrong 
with  average  care.  It  is  not  made  to  fit  a  price  and  is 
not  sold  on  price,  but,  because  it  is  absolutely  accurate 
at  all  times,  it  is  easily  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

This  should  interest  YOU ! 

THE  STAR  TOOL  MFG.  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Customers  Measure  Printers 

By  the  Work  They  Turn  Out — by  the  Goods  They  Sell 

Appearance  of  our  Neat  When  a  printer  sells 

Cards  in  Case  PEERLESS  PATENT 

BOOK  FORM  CARDS 

hcrstaldislu's  himself  as  a  hieli- 

cards  are  tile  highest  (trade  the 
■  wm-id 

1  ggrggSga 

K  ?*??!?...  chicaoo  |  flea  his  customers,  and  a  satis- 

(■'[  WBm  fied  customer  is  always  a  trade- 

bringer— a  trade-builder. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices  today.  Prove  your  class  and  improve  your  profits. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Co.  E“ed 

Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers,  1104  S.Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

THE  KAZOO 

MOTOR 

1  for  Job  Presses 

R.  P.  WARNER  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

Dinse-Page  Electros 

Cheapest  on  “Long  Run” 

Most  electrotypers  know  their  costs,  and  you  will  not  find 
much  variation  in  prices  of  plates. 

In  this  house,  however,  it  is  an  inviolable  rule  never 
to  “skimp”  on  the  shell  —  the  life  of  an  electrotype. 

The  service  price,  the  price  per  thousand  impressions 
you  get  from  Dinse-Page  electros  is  for  that  reason 
exceptionally  low,  FOR  THEY  WEAR— THEY  LAST! 

BETTER  TRY  JUST  ONE  LOT 

DINSE-PAGE  &  COMPANY 

Electrotypers,  Nickeltypers  and  Stereotypers 

725-733  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Rainier  Enamel 

An  enameled  book  paper  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  because  of  its  Low  Cost, 

Bright  Color,  Excellent  Printing  Surface, 

Good  Folding  and  Wearing  Qualities. 

Attractive  printed  samples  upon  request. 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

535-539  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

Please  Mention  The  Inland  Printer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Practical  and  Authoritative  Books 
About  Printing  and  Allied  Industries 

Here  is  a  list  of  a  feu)  books  on  various  subjects.  If  you  do  not  find  what 
you  Want  listed  below,  Write  us  about  it. 


BOOKBINDING 

BOOKBINDING  AND  ITS  AUXILIARY  BRANCHES . John  J.  Pleger.  Set  $5.20 

Volumes  sold  separately. 

COMPOSITION 

DESIGN  AND  COLOR  IN  PRINTING . F.  J.  Trezise.  1.05 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS — Envelope  Corner  Cards,  25c;  Bill-heads,  25c;  Menus  and  Programs,  50c. 

IMPOSITION . F.  J.  Trezise.  1 .05 

NIFTY  IDEAS  FOR  THRIFTY  PRINTERS  J.  L.  Frazier.  2.10 

TYPOGRAPHY  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS . F.  J.  Trezise.  2.10 

VEST-POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING . 50 

DRAWING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

HUMAN  FIGURE . J.  H.  Vanderpoel.  2.10 

LETTERS  AND  LETTER  CONSTRUCTION . F.  J.  Trezise.  2.10 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN . E.  A.  Batchelder.  3.15 

ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING 

ELECTROTYPING . C.  S.  Partridge.  2.1 0 

ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING . C.  S.  Partridge.  1.55 

HANDBOOK  OF  PHOTOENGRAVING . N.  S.  Amstutz.  3.10 

HORGAN’S  HALFTONE  AND  PHOTOMECHANICAL  PROCESSES . S.  A.  Horgan.  3.10 

STEREOTYPING . C.  S.  Partridge.  2.1 0 

ACCOUNTING 

FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR-WEEK  WAGE  SCALE .  1.60 

MACHINE  COMPOSITION 

CORRECT  KEYBOARD  FINGERING . John  S.  Thompson.  .50 

FACSIMILE  LINOTYPE  KEYBOARDS . 25 

HISTORY  OF  COMPOSING  MACHINES  John  S.  Thompson.  Leather,  $3.10.  Cloth,  2.10 
MECHANISM  OF  THE  LINOTYPE . John  S.  Thompson.  2.10 

PRESSWORK 

CONCISE  MANUAL  OF  PLATEN  PRESSWORK . F.  W.  Thomas.  25c 

MODERN  PRESSWORK . F.  W.  Thomas.  2.10 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  EMBOSSING  AND  DIE  STAMPING . P.  J.  Lawler.  1.60 

STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD . Per  Dozen,  1 .1 0 

THEORY  OF  OVERLAYS .  25c 

OVERLAY-KNIVES . 25c,  35c 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BUILDING  AND  ADVERTISING  A  PRINTING  BUSINESS . H.  H.  Stalker.  1.05 

COLOR  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  PRINTING . E.  C.  Andrews.  2.10 

COLOR  AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION  IN  PRINTING . E.  C.  Andrews.  5.10 

ESTABLISHING  A  NEWSPAPER . O.  F.  Byxbee.  .60 


These,  or  any  other  Book  on  a  subject  related  to  the  Printing  or  Allied 
Industries,  are  for  sale  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Cent-A-Post  [  For  Circular  Use! 

( Auto-Lock )  - 

ENVELOPES  KSSiEE 

J.  WEST,  Mfr.,  301-303  Adams  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


MULTIGRAPH  FOR  SALE 

J O  Purchased  New  in  1914 
Ltammeter  ISO.  O  In  Excellent  Condition 

ROSSIE  VELVET  COMPANY,  MYSTIC,  CONN. 


si 


ONE  OF  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  THAT 
COUNT  IN  THE  PRESSROOM 
Model  “D" 

REDINGTON  COUNTERS 

for  C  &  P  prei 


F.  B.  REDINGTON  CO..  112  S.  Sangamoi 


$5.00,  U.S.  A. 


.  Chicago 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 


940-942  Old  S 


ELF  AUK  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  MONARCH  KALISTA 


“ROUGHING”; 


of  this  charactei  _ _ 

and  four  color  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tions,  gold-bronze  printing  and  high-grade  work  of  every  character  is 
improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  orders  entrusted  to  us  are 
given  prompt  attention.  Charges  reasonable  —  prices  on  application. 

Write  us  your  needs  in  this  line. 


Fine  Engraved  Christmas  Cards 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 
Early  Selection  Advisable.  —  Write  for  Samples. 


FOR  SI  A  T  F  Set  of  12  Numbering  Machines, 
t  v7Iy  OlVLL  6-wheel,  with  extra  skip  wheels 

Brand  new.  Latest.  Also  lot  WOOD  GRAIN  PAPER 
suitable  for  bookbinding,  paper  box  covering,  cigar 
boxes,  trunk  linings,  etc.  Very  cheap. 

Address,  3619  Thompson  Avenue  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ADD  TO  YOUR  PROFITS 

By  Taking  Orders  for  Bonds 

Write  for  particular,  to 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Bond  Specialists 

206  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Keep  Your  Job  Presses  Busy 


Foremen  and  Pressmen  should  investigate  Sonnenberg’ 
Double  Removable  Tympan  Bale.  Enables  you  to  ru 
off  parts  of  several  different  jobs  without  losing  Register,  Tym 
pan  Sheets,  Make-Ready,  Quads,  etc.  Inexpensive.  Satisfactory 
Ask  your  Supply  House  for  information  and  price,  or  write 


Pat.  July  25, 1916 

HENRY  SONNENBERG,  Maker,  1725  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi 


B.  A.Wesche  Electric  Co. 

327  E.  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Vari¬ 
able  Speed  Motors  for  all  kinds  of  printing  presses. 
Constant  Speed  Motors  for  paper  cutters,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices. 


WH I LE-U  -WAIT 

Rubber  Stamp  Making  Outfits  * 

Require  only  eight  minutes  to  make  rubber  stamps.  Will  I 
also  make  HARD  RUBBER  STEREOTYPES  for  printing.  I 
A  few  dollars  buys  complete  outfit.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  BARTON  MFG.  CO.,  89  Duane  St.,  New  York  City  I 


EMBOSSING  IS  EASY 

If  you  use  STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD 
Simple,  economical,  durable 
Sheets,  6x9  inches  $1.00  a  Dozen,  postpaid 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 


New  and  Rebuilt  Printing  Machinery 

Printers’  Supplies  Job  Presses  Folding  Machines 
Paper  Cutters  Electric  Welding  Cylinder  Presses 

R.  W.  HARTNETT  CO.,  402-4-6  Race  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CAMPBELL  PRINTING  PRESS 
REPAIR  PARTS  COMPANY 

Do  not  discard  your  Campbell  Presses.  We  supply  parts  promptly 
for  all  the  different  styles  and  are^sole  owners  of  the  shop  rights. 

We  carry  all  the  original  drawings  and  patterns  and  a  large  stock. 
Works:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York  Office:  Pulitzer  Building 
Avoid  delay  when  needing  repairs  by  sending  orders  direct  to  office. 


;I5£  Prod  uch  meter 

in  printing  plants  all  over  the  country 
is  counting  production  with  never-fail¬ 
ing  accuracy. 

Send  for  one  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Attachments  for  any  platen  press. 

Ark  for  new  catalog  No.  41 

Durant  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee 


THE  ROGERS  LOCKING  QUOIN  cannot 

f  ■  _  m  ->WPR?nnSf 

delivered  in  u-sa 

$1.75 

PER  D0Z. 

EB.ROGERS.22  rOUNTAIN  ST. ORANGE. MASS. 
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PHI  NTI  N  G 


For  all  uses 


Established  1881 


LOMGREN 
'ROSS  CO. 


Designers 

Engravers 

Electroiypers 

Nickeltypers 


3/2  Sherman  St. 

CHICAGO 


The  Printing  Art 

‘  ‘  The  Fashionplate  of  Printer dom 

THIS  MAGAZINE  is  issued  monthly 
in  the  interests  of  printers,  publishers, 
designers,  engravers,  advertising  men  and 
others.  Its  articles  relate  to  the  constructive 
phases  of  printing  and  advertising.  It  conveys 
information  of  real  value  and  interest.  It  pre¬ 
sents  regularly  the  new  things  in  type,  design, 
colorwork,  the  reproductive  processes, and  other 
features  of  the  graphic  arts.  The  exhibits 
include  examples  from  the  leading  publishing 
houses,  printers  and  engravers,  and  afford  the 
most  comprehensive  showing  ever  made  of 
American  printing  and  engraving.  The  size  of 
The  Printing  Art  is  9x12  inches.  It  has  over  one 
hundred  pages  every  month.  The  annual  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  $3  in  advance;  single  copies,  30 
cents.  Foreign  price,  $5  per  year,  including  post¬ 
age.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $3.75  per  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  The  Printing  Art, 
send  10  cts.  in  postage  and  mention  this  adver¬ 
tisement  and  we  will  mail  you  a  specimen  copy. 

ISSUED  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


We 

British  Printer 

The  “National  Journal”  of 
the  British  Printing  Trades 

Contains  expert  information  on 
Technical  Trade  Matters.  Hints 
on  Every-day  Work.  Pictorial 
Reproductions  in  colours.  Origi¬ 
nal  Job  Designs  and  Suggestions 
with  each  issue. 

PUBLISHED  BI-MONTHLY,  $2.00 
PER  ANNUM.  SAMPLE  COPY 
35  CENTS,  POST  FREE 


Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London, W.  C. 
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PRINTERS,  CHICAGO. 


Choice  samples  of  good  printing  and 
fine  stationery  are  sure  to  contain 
specimens  of  work  on  SNOWDRIFT 


SNOWDRIFT  itself  is  unusually  attractive  to  begin  with, 
and  it  is  perfectly  adapted  for  printing.  Its  texture  is 
firm,  with  a  smooth,  soft  finish  that  insures  clean,  clear, 
impressions  from  the  type.  No  long  make-ready  is  required 
— and  you  can  be  certain  as  to  results,  too. 

This  satiny  finish,  together  with  its  dazzling  whiteness, 
makes  SNOWDRIFT  an  unusual  stock,  one  that  has 
dignity  as  well  as  distinction.  In  short,  it  is  a  high-grade 
paper  for  high-grade  business  purposes. 

SNOWDRIFT  is  Moderate  in  Price 

Have  you  samples  and  prices  ? 

Mountain  Mill  Paper  Company 

Lee,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts 


PRINTER  AND 
PUBLISHER 

Published  First  Wednesday  Every  Month 


Tke  only  paper  tkat  reackes 
tke  puklisker,  tke  printer, 
tke  kinder  or  tke  kindred 
trades  in  Canada.  Circulates 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Audited  by  A.B.  C. 
a 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Offices: 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG  and  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
Use  the  Phones 


IT  has  been  asserted  that  out  of  ten  men 
who  go  into  the  printing  business  only- 
one  lasts  ten  years.  Why?  Because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  facts.  Their  estimat¬ 
ing  is  guessing,  and 

GUESSING  IS  A 
GAMBLE 

To  take  the  gamble  out  of  estimating  ink 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  book.  Still 
more  important  is  to  know  the  relations 
of  colors  to  each  other— their  distributive 
percentages  of  carrying  power— their 
balances  in  color  strength. 

SIXTY  PAGES  OF  COLOR  EXAMPLES 


PRICE:  Five  Dollars.  Postage  1 5  cents  extra. 


Five  Hundred  Copies  Printed 
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